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Gory of TREASURY Minvors dated April 25th, 1874, 


te Ghivetton of the ne states to the Board that he considers it desirable — 


- that inquiry should be instituted into the under-mentioned subjects connected with 
_ admission to and service in the Civil Departments of the State, viz. :— 
mek. he method of selecting Civil Servants in the first instance. 
2. The principles upon which men should be transferred from Office to Office, 
- especially in cases when one establishment has been abolished or reduced in 


_ numbers, and when there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose services | 


should, if possible, be made available in other Departments. 

3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole, so as to obviate the 
inconveniences which result from the difference of pay in different Depart- 
ments. 

4, The system under which it is desirable to employ Writers or other persons for 


the discharge of duties of less importance than those usually assigned to — 


established Clerks, or duties of a purely temporary character. 


My Lords approve, and are pleased to appoint the following gentlemen to be a | 


oo for the purpose of making the inquiry, and to report to this Board : 


The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
The Lord Claud John Hamilton, M.P. 
Sir W. H. Stephenson, K.C.B. . 
Sir F. R. Sandford, C.B. 
The Hon. C. W. Fremantle. ~ 
T. H. Farrer, Esq. - 
T. Walrond, Esq., C.B. ~ 
- Herbert Joyce, Esq. 


My Lords are further pleased to appoint Mr. R. G. C. Hamilton to be Secretary 
to the said Commission. 


LETTER from the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. 
ae Li Downing Street, 
My dear Mr, Playfair, April 27th, 1874: 

Tux inquiry which the Treasury desire to institute, and upon which you have 
been so kind as to promise | us your assistance, has reference to the following 
points :— 

1. The method of selecting Civil Servants in the first instance. 
2. The principles upon which men should be transferred from Office to Office, 
especially in cases when one establishment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, 


and when there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose services should, if 


possible, be made available in other Departments. 

3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service, as a whole, so as to obviate the 
inconveniences which result from the difference of pay in different Departments. . 

4, The system under which it is desirable to employ Writers or other persons for the 


discharge of duties-of.less importance than those usually assigned to established Clerks, © 


or duties of a purely temporary character. 

- I need not enter into any details upon these points beyond placing in your hands 
the several Orders in Council and other official documents relating to the matter, and 
_ referring you to the proceedings which took place last year before the two Select Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons which inquired —the one, into the Civil Service 
expenditure—the other, into the alleged grievances of the Civil Service Writers. Any 


further information which you may desire, and which we have in our possession, shall, 


of course, be placed at your disposal. 
E will merely say, with reference to the first of the questions which I have men- 
tioned, that, while the Government desire as a general principle to uphold a system of 
selection according to merit, as opposed to selection by. the simple exercise of patron- 
age, they are anxious that the Commission should look thoroughly into the action of 
36062, ee A 2 R 


the present system of competitive examinations, and should give their opinion upon — 
any modifications which they may find it desirable to recommend in it with perfect 
freedom. Oe Che é : ie 
An important question will arise out of the division of the service according to 
what are technically known as. Regulations I. and II. respectively, and we hope that 
the Commission will give us their advice as to the maintenance of that division, both 
in regard of admissions and of promotions. 
I remain, &c., | 
The Right Honourable (Signed) StaFForRD H. Norrucore. 
Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
&e.  &e. : 


Civil Service Commission,, 

My dear Chancellor of the Exchequer, : December 24th, 1874. 

_ I wave the honour to enclose a copy of the First Report of the Civil Service 
_ Inquiry Commission. It is signed by all the Commissioners, with the exception of 
Lord Claud J. Hamilton, who is now travelling abroad, and with whom we have not 
recently been able to communicate. 

‘ ; T remain, &c., 

The Right Honourable (Signed) Lyon PLAYFAIR. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


FIRST REPORT 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


Tne letter dated 27 th April 1874, which the Chancellor of the tee addressed 
to our Chairman, requested us to direct our consideration to the following points in 
their bearing on the Civil Service :— 

1. The method of selecting Civil Servants in the first instance : 

2. The principles upon which men should be transferred from Office to Office, 
especially in cases where one establishment has been abolished or reduced in 
numbers, and when there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose services 

_ should, if possible, be made available in other Departments : 

3. The possibility of grading the (Civil Service, as a whole, so as to obviate 
_the inconveniences which result from the difference of pay in different De- 
partments : 

4. The system under which it is desirable to employ Writers or other persons for 
the discharge of duties of less importance than those usually assigned to 
established Clerks, or duties of a purely temporary character. 

We have found it convenient to divide the subject referred to us into the following 

‘heads :— 
' I. The ordinary Clerical Establishments of Public Offices: 


Letter from ~~ 
Chancellor of x 
the Exchequer, 


i. The Outdoor Establishments of the Inland Revenue and Customs Depart: 


(The Minor Establishment of the Post Office we have held to be beyond the 
scope of the inquiry. ) 

III. The appointments in various Offices requiring special and technical qualifi- 
cations, and in such establishments as the British Museum and the Department 
of Science and Art. _ 

Our present Report has reference to the first head only. The second and third will 

form the subject of a further Report. 


Tur ORDINARY CLERICAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICES. 


Prelummary. 


The questions which we are desired to consider have arisen out of changes which. 


have been in progress more than twenty years. Before that time the appointment of 
clerks in the Civil Service was a matter of patronage. Nor, generally speaking, was 
there any attempt to separate inferior from superior work, or to pay for it according 
to its merit and value. The rapid growth of the Administrative Offices rendered the 
evils arising from this state of things more and more apparent, and in 11853 the first 
‘Serious step was taken by the appointment of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘and Sir C. HE. Trevelyan, then Secretary to the Treasury, to assist in revising various 
growing offices, and also to report generally on reforms in the Civil Service. They 
collected many valuable opinions,* and made a’general report, which may be regarded 
as the basis and starting point of the changes which have ‘since been in progress. 
Speaking generally, they recommended— 
1. The separation of intellectual from mechanical labour : 
~ 2. Selection of Clerks by open competition. 
This division of labour was attempted in some offices by adding to the body of 
established Clerks a supplementary class. The attempt broke down in some cases 
because the distinction between the persons appointed to the two classes, and the 


| oe kinds es work allotted to them respectively, was not sufficiently maintained. Further 
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endeavours to attain the same object were afterwards made in some large offices by 
- ereating a class of inferior Clerks at weekly wages, with no permanence of tenure, and 
no right to superannuation, but with wages rising, either by seniority or merit, to a - 
’ moderate maximum, and with the usual prospect of being employed so long as there 
was work to do, and as it was weil done. The summary abolition of this class of 
Clerks by the Order in Council of 19th August 1871 led to the appointment of 
rete | Mr. Otway’s Committee in 1873, and has had much to do with recent difficulties. 
Selection by Nothing was done at first to establish the principle of selecting Clerks by open 
_ examination. ~~ ggmpetition ; but in May 1855 an important step was taken by the appointment 
_ Gpprintmentof Gf the Civil Service Commissioners, who were to examine all persons proposed to 
_, Commissioners. he appointed ; and this was followed by the passing of the Superannuation Act in 
_ Superannua- 1859, by which the possession of a certificate from the Commissioners was made, 
s ee for all ordinary situations in the Civil Service, an essential condition of a right to 
ication... superannuation. About the same time most of the offices adopted the plan of limited. 
x competition, under which each Department had a scale of examination suited to 
its own requirements, and three or more candidates were nominated, of whom the 
one who got most marks in the competition was appointed to the~Clerkship. By 
a subsequent development of the same plan, no person was permitted to enter 
for one of these competitions who had not previously passed a preliminary examination 
in the more elementary subjects. This system continued in force for some years, and, 
according to the opinions of many good judges, produced valuable results. | 
It. was put an end to by the recent Orders in Council, under which unrestricted 
competitive examination has been made the only door of entry to the general Civil 
? Service. The effect of these Orders, as administered by the Treasury, is as follows: 
“Present organi- The work of the offices is carried on by Staff Officers, by two grades of established 
zation of Ser- Clerks appointed under what are known as Regulations I and II, and by a fluctuating 
an body of Writers. | . ) ae 
\ | Writers. The Writers.—These do not belong to the Establishment. «They are placed on a — 
Register after examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, and are supplied in 
, the required numbers to any office which asks for them; they are paid either by 
\ piece work or at the rate of 10d. an hour; have no permanence of tenure, no prospect 
jof advancement, and no claim to pension. There are at present about 1,200 Civil 
Service Writers employed, including boys. 3 
Beaute tmder The Clerks wnder Regulation II.—These are selected by open competitive ex- 
 -Reguldtion I. gmination of a moderate kind, conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners. ‘The 
. number of successful candidates is regulated by the number of vacancies existing at — 
the time when the results are declared, and each candidate in order of merit has his 
choice. But the choice, being restricted to these vacancies, gradually becomes 
smaller and smaller, as one after another of them is filled up, and the last man has 
no choice at all. If the candidate refuses the situation which falls to him, he is 
struck off the list, and not only retains no claim to be appointed to fill any future - 
vacancy, but is debarred by such refusal from taking part in any subsequent ~ 
competition under the same Regulation. The office has no choice whatever, and 
unless it rejects the Clerk within the period of a six months’ probation, is bound to 
ST tk retain him. He can rise to the top of that» part of the clerical staff in his office 
a which is recruited under Regulation II., but has no prospect of being promoted to 
Ht the higher class of Clerks appointed under Regulation I. ee : 
voles mnder The Clerks under Regulation I,—These are selected by open competitive ex- 
_ Regulation I. gmination of a high order. They were expected to be drawn from the best class 
rey) of University men, and were intended to form the superior class in those offices which 
need high social and educational acquirements. ‘The practice in fillmg up vacancies 
is the same as under Regulation II. . 
Stat Officers Staff Officers—These differ very widely in different Offices, in. number, salary, 
Pigs: and position. In some Offices they do all the superior work, and occupy the position 
which in other Offices is occupied by superior Clerks. They are appointed either from 
the Clerks or from outside the Office or the Service. They cannot get superannuation 
unless they have obtained a certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners, or are 
exempted under the special provisions of the Superannuation Act; but examination 
: is in general dispensed. with. ; ; : 
DN ari berd The Clerkships in all public Offices, with but few exceptions, fall under one or other 
ee by of these Regulations. The number admitted by competitive examination to 30th 
4! Peacuaton, June 1874 was— : 2 


dine 
; ak 


Under Regulation I. - - = 
Under Regulation IT. - - - 284 


“The reste value of the situations to be odfinpoted for under each of these Regu- 
Tndioks is very remarkable. From a return made to the House of Commons (No. 410 
of 1873), it appears that there are wide variations, both in the initial and final salaries. 


_ Ag an example of these, under Regulation I. we have— 


Public Record Office, Treland, 100/., rising by 5/. to 1207., and no further. 
_ Treasury, 250/., rising by 207. to 6002., with a prospect of 1 5002. 
~~ Under Regulation Il. the variations are equally striking, as will be seen by the 
| Piiowing examples :— 
Burial Grounds Office—801., by 5/. to 1001., and no further. 


- Inland Revenue—90/., by 101. to 150/., with prospect of 650/., and the possibility: 


_ of rising to 1,200/. a year. 

The experience of the above changes leads to the following observations on the 

jetta and demerits of the different methods of appointing clerks :— 
_ he advantages of the system of patronage, whether unlimited, as was the case 
before 1855, or restricted, as it was after the establishment of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, were,—First, that each Head of a Department was able to adapt the qualifica- 
tions and pay of the Clerks in his Office to the peculiar wants of that Office ; and 
Secondly, that the Clerks, receiving their appointments as a matter of favour, and 
being appointed to a particular Office and not to the service generally, looked for their 
‘eareer to the pay and prospects offered by that Office, and were less disposed than 
they are under the present system to claim equality with higher-paid Offices, and to 
combine for the purpose of urging their claims on the Government. These are no 
trivial advantages. 

On the other hand, the objections to patronage were,—First, the aptigus’ and 
popular one, viz., the danger of jobbery ;* Secondly, the tendency to create places in 
order to satisfy ‘applicants ; and, Lastly, the tendency to maintain the system under 
which the higher work of an Office was mixed up with the lower, so that the nominee 
of a Minister entering by a low examination might be promoted without further test 
to a superior position. 

_Itmay seem superfluous thus to discuss a question which is settled by public 
opinion, more especially as we are informed by the letter lof the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Government desire, as a general principle, to uphold a system of 
selection according to merit as opposed to selection by the simple exercise of patron- 
age. But it will be seen in a later part of our Report that one of our principal objects 
_ has been to secure the advantages arising from the selection of Clerks suitable to any 
office by the persons responsible for its administration, at the same time that we avoid 
the evils of patronage by adopting competitive examination as the test of eligibility. 

_ As regards appointment by competition, there seems to be no doubt that both the 
limited competition which existed before the recent Orders in Council, and the open 
competition for Clerkships under Regulation II., have produced eet candidates. 

But open competition raises the following serious difficulties :— 

First. The wants of Offices are very different, requiring different capacities and 
_acquirements, and consequently different pay. It is impossible to have a separate 
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competitive examination for each place; and any uniform and general competitive — 


examination must be too high for some places and too low for others, or where not 


~ too high or too low, must, if it is appropriate to some places, be inappropriate to. 


others. 
Secondly. It may well be doubted if any examination can effectually vet @ man’s 
real and permanent capacity for the practical business of life. 

Thirdly. The acquisition of Clerkships by success in a competitive cuenta 
- places Clerks in a relation towards their employer, the State, very different from that 
occupied. by persons who owe their places to personal selection. 

The first two of these difficulties have a direct bearing on the efficient éibanieatiee 
of the Civil Service; whilst the third has more immediate relation to the feelings of 
- Civil servants. In neither of these respects, nor yet in point of economy, can the 

administration. of the recent Orders in Council be considered successful. 
First, as regards efficient organization. As above stated, three descriptions of Clerks 
were provided for. At the bottom were to be Civil Service Writers, to whom the 


' '* Where a Head of a Department has to appoint a lad, so young that he can know little about him, to a 

_ Clerkship so: low in the office that he is not affected by the way in which the Clerk does his work, personal or 
_ political objects may well prevail, and it is for such cases that selection by competition is needed. Where he 
has to appoint a man of mature age, whose character is formed and known, to a post the work of which tells 


‘ io _ directly on the business of the office, reason and experience ae teach that his personal discretion will, in 
a Be carefully and Linas: exercised. 
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lowest and most purely mechanical duties were to ‘be committed. No one wishes gir 


to preserve this part of the scheme; and as it is more fully discussed below, in the 


answer to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s fourth question, we forbear to dwell 


upon it here. The Established Clerical Service was to consist of two distinct grades 
of Clerks, the one admitted by a very high, the other by a comparatively low com- 
petitive examination, It may have been intended that each Office (after eliminating 


the Civil Service Writers and their work) should contain a certain proportion, varying 


according to its work, of Clerks of both grades, differmg from each other in pay, 
prospects, and position throughout their whole careers, each grade performing a 
distinct class of work. But assuming this to have been the intention, the distinction 
is not applicable to the real facts and wants of the Service. The work cannot be 
divided in the manner proposed. The standard of qualifications under Regulation I. 
is too high. The method of choosing and determining the superior officers of an 
important Department for the whole of their official career by the test of passing a 
literary examination at the age of leaving school or college is, to say the least, an 
extremely doubtful one; and the result is not approved in the Office which has had 
the greatest experience of it. A further and a very formidable objection to such a 


~ scheme is to be found in the barrier to promotion by merit from the inferior to the 
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superior class. The effect of this objection there has not yet been time to experience 
in any Office; but that it will be serious cannot be doubted, when it is considered 
that the pay, position, and work of the inferior class is, in many cases, as high as 
that of the superior class. As a matter of fact, these objections have proved so 
strong that the above intention, if it was the intention, has only been carried into 
effect in a very few offices. Some offices evade it by the expedient of employing 
numerous Staff Officers instead of Clerks under Regulation 1.; and many Offices 
have preferred to organize themselves entirely under Regulation II., so that the 
whole of their establishments are recruited under the comparatively low exami- 
nation of that Regulation. Q Haas Se ie 

The result is, that whilst in some Offices Clerks appointed under Regulation II. 
can rise to places of great trust, importance, and value,—in other Offices, whose 
Clerks are appointed under both Regulations, Clerks appointed under the same Regula- 
tion II., and presumptively equal in capacity, are relegated to inferior duties and 
positions; and at the same time it may, and occasionally does happen, that even 
Clerks appointed under the comparatively high examination of Regulation I. fail to 
obtain work or pay as high as is given in other Offices to Clerks appointed under — 
Regulation IT. ; eee 

In short, the distinctions effected by these two Regulations do not apply to the 
facts of the service, and the consequence is, that where Regulations I. and II. exist 
in the same Department the division of labour contemplated by them cannot be 


‘maintained, while in a Department, recruited wholly under Regulation II. there 


is no division of labour at all, except that which was contemplated by the establish- 
ment of Civil Service Writers, which is wholly inadequate and has failed. 
- Nor, in point of economy, has the recent change been successful. In the first 
place, the objection to the system of Writers, now universally admitted to be well 
founded, has led to the creation of a larger number of Clerks under Regulation II. 
with comparatively high salaries, than would be necessary if, as we suggest below, 
the lowest class of permanent work were intrusted to a properly paid and organized 
class of Clerks. In the second place, there has been, and is, a tendency to create 
highly paid appointments under Regulation I. Although entrance by examination 
under this Regulation has scarcely been brought into operation, ‘several Departments 
have obtained for their existing Clerks the high rates of pay appropriate to the Clerks 
expected to enter by an open competitive examination of the highest order, and have, 
in some instances, obtained them with a lavish liberality. In these two ways the © 
recent changes have not tended to economy in the public service. aoa 
It is, of course, inevitable that there should be inequalities of pay in the Civil 
Service. In the Army or Navy there is uniformity of duties, which points naturally 
to uniformity of pay, though not to uniformity of promotion. But in’the various 
Departments of the State there is the utmost variety of work, some part of it requiring 
a high order of intelligence and discretion, and other parts only involving fidelity and 
diligence in the performance of routine duties. Even in different branches of the 
same Department this variation in the conditions of service prevails. Hence itis not _ 
surprising that there should gradually have arisen great variety in the scales of salary, 
and in the rates of promotion, throughout the service. “) 


ae 


Bat) Hess snisriealitiok lave been artificially inereased by the introduction of 
Regulation I. and Regulation II.; they have been placed in an invidious light by the 
application of a common. competitive examination test; antl that test has been so 
applied as to prevent any appropriation of the different places and pay to the 


candidates specially suited for them. 


‘Two Clerks, who have passed the same examination, may pass into different offices. 


The more fortunate Clerk may find himself in an office of high pay and quick 


promotion, while the other may be in one where pay is low and promotion is — 


in stagnation. At the end of a given number of years, without superior merit on one 


_ side or demerit on the other, the two Clerks, who started with equal claims, would 


find that whilst one had advanced with rapid strides the progress of the other had 


been stopped. 
Clerks who have been admitted by open competition are led to conceive Eomeedeen 
wronged if they are not equally well off with all who pass the same examination ; 


_ they look upon their career as a matter of right; and they combine to get their claim 


to equality listened to. Again, Clerks under Regulation IT. find themselves fre- 


quently domg work as high as, or higher than, that done by Clerks in the privileged | 


class, and they naturally are discontented, and press for equality. Nor’ is this all, for 


_ we find, as a matter of fact, that the existing Clerks who have not entered the service 


Pan 


by competitive examination are rendered discontented if the same benefits are not 
extended to them as are held out to the successful candidates in future competitions. 


In all these ways the present system of competitive examinations tends to promote . 


discontent and extravagant claims. 

The discontent which undoubtedly prevails to some extent in certain branches of 
the service has thus been aggravated by recent changes. It cannot, however, be 
wholly attributed to these changes. The prices of various commodities have greatly 
increased within the last few years, and rates of wages are, as a rule, higher than they 
were. Many employers of labour have had to increase the salaries paid to their 
Clerks, and it is not unnatural that Clerks in the Civil Service should expect a similar 
merease. 

Under these aisloncn we have endeavoured to ascertain what is the present 
market value of clerical work by procuring the scale of clerical salaries in many large 
private establishments, under which term we include Railway Companies, the 
Railway Clearing House, the Mersey Board, Banks, Insurance Offices, and Firms of 
Solicitors; and the results will be found in the Appendix. It is not easy to make a 
complete comparison between different scales of work and pay, the conditions of which 
vary so widely. But we think we are justified in stating that, taken as a whole, the 
pay of the Civil Service, including fixity of tenure and superannuation, compares 
favourably with that given in private establishments, whilst for the lower class of 
clerical work it is certainly higher. 

Again, the hours in private establishments are generally from about 9.30 a.m. to 
6 or 7 p.m., whilst those in the public service are generally from 10 to 4 or from 
11 to 5. 


Again, private establishments differ from public offices in being free from any rules 


, or practice of promotion by seniority or routine, for they generally, if not universally, 
‘advance their Clerks and select them for the higher posts simply according to their 


merit and value. The result is that in these establishments, by a process of natural 
selection, able and industrious men have a better chance of promotion, whilst men of 


_ inferior capacity remain through life in inferior positions. A further feature in which 
most private establishments differ from the public offices is, that their Clerks 


constantly change service and leave them for better appointments elsewhere, a thing 


et which—to whatever cause it may be attributed—is of rare occurrence in he public 


service. 
The following, therefore, are among the difficulties which we have to ciukelvoe to 


meet : es 


1. To frame sucha plan of general selection by competitive examination as will 
fairly meet the general requirements of the service, and will at the same time 
admit of a certain degree of freedom to the Department in choosing the man 
‘it wants, and of a certain degree of freedom to the candidate in choosing the 
place which suits him. 

2. To reconcile, as far as possible, the place and position to be acquired by 
success in a competitive examination with freedom of promotion on account of 
‘Imerit. 

86062, | a ee 
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3. To arrange the principles of payment and promotion, so that in all offices there 
may be both reasonable prospects for all deserving men, and means of further 
rewarding the more efficient, without unduly burdening the public purse. 

- Unless these difficulties can be solved more or less perfectly, we shall be unable to 
give a satisfactory answer to the questions referred to us. They are, no doubt, 
formidable, and it would be presumptuous to say that our proposals will certainly and 
finally dispose of them. But we think that the general scheme which we are about 
to propose affords a fair prospect of success, if it is reasonably and efficiently 
administered. Under these circumstances we proceed to consider the questions in 
succession. . 


I. The Method of Selecting Cwwil Servants in the First Instance. 


We have already pointed out the difficulties of selection by competitive examination, 
and the objections to which the present system is open, owing chiefly to the great 
range of the duties to be provided for, extending from the highly responsible duties 
of the Chief Clerks of a political department to the merest routine of accounts or 
registration. | 

For such a range no one standard of examination can possibly be suited, and we 
propose, in the first instance, to separate from the superior service the very large class 
employed on work of a lower character, and to have different systems of examination 
for the two divisions. The mode in which we propose to effect this separation is 
given below in considering the third of the questions referred to us. It is only 
necessary here to observe that this separation is of a different kind from that which ~ 
exists between Regulations I. and II. of the existing scheme, according to which 
whole Departments, including inferior as well as highly paid and responsible officers, 
are recruited under the simple examination of Regulation II. 

The mode of selecting Clerks for the Lower Division of the Service presents 
comparatively few difficulties. Their work, pay, and prospects will in all branches be 
comparatively uniform. There is, therefore, little need, either for variety in the 
examination, or for selection on the part of the office on the one hand, or-of the 
candidate on the other. We recommend that the Civil Service Commissioners should 
hold twice a year, or more often if necessary, competitive examinations in subjects 
included in the range of an ordinary commercial education. These will be the same, 
or nearly the same, as are now prescribed for examination under Regulation IL., 
which was sufficient for the inferior but insufficient for the superior Clerks brought 
in by that standard. 

A list of those who are the most successful in the competition should be made out 
in the order of merit, and this list should, in order to prevent delay in filling up 
vacancies, and also to provide for temporary service as described below in answer to 
the 4th question, be in excess of the number of permanent Clerkships which are likely 
to be vacant. From this list the Civil Service Commissioners should, ou application 
from any Department which has vacancies, supply the requisite Clerks. As a general 
rule, they should be supplied in the order in which they stand on the list; but it 
should be competent to any Department to make special application for, and to the 
Civil Service Commissioners to supply, a Clerk who has in his examination shown 
special qualifications in any particular subject. . 

The period of probation should not be less than a year, and if a Clerk is rejected by his 
Department within that time, the rejection should be signified to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, with the reasons. If those reasons are, in the opinion of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, sufficient to show that he is unfit for the Service generally, he 
should be struck off the -list; if not, the Commissioners should have the power of 
giving him a trial in another Department. 

The limits of age within which a candidate should be appointed to the Lower Division — 
should be from 17 to 20, except in the case of boy Clerks. 

Boy Clerks (concerning whom more will be found below in our answer to the 3rd 
question) should be admitted from 15 to 17 years of age, by a competitive examination 
of a very limited character. After approved good service, they should be allowed to 
compete among themselves for a limited number of appointments to clerkships in the 
Lower Division, at an examination to be held in the subjects prescribed for admission 
to that Division. Those who do not obtain appointments as clerks should not be 


retained in the Service after completing their 19th year of age. 


The examination for the Higher Division of the Service cannot be so simply disposed 


of. The variety and range of duties in this Division of the Civil Service (after those — - 


- committed to the Lower Division are eliminated) are so great, that no one examina- 
tion will by itself adequately test the various capacities required. And the variety of 
pay and position necessarily attached to these different duties is also so great that any 
attempt to make them all depend simply on success in a literary examination must 
end in injustice, discontent, and failure. 

Various expedients have been suggested to meet these difficulties. We have already 
stated the objections to the one adopted by the existing scheme. Another suggestion 
is to group the Offices according to their several duties; to attach different examina- 
tions to the different groups ; and to adapt the pay of each office to its examination; 
whilst a further modification of this suggestion is that the different divisions of the 
same offices should be distinguished, and be recruited by a higher or lower examina- 
tion according to the character and importance of their work; and that their pay 
should vary accordingly. 

But these suggestions are inapplicable to the facts of the Service. The Offices are 
not distinguishable into well-defined groups, some requiring high and others low 
capacity. On the contrary, there is every gradation, from the highest political Office 
to the merest routine Office. There is scarcely any Office of importance which does 
not itself require a wide and varied range of duties. In many, perhaps in most, of the 
Offices, and especially in those which are partly political, partly administrative Offices, 
and which form so large and so increasing a portion of the whole Service, the range of 
duties comprises the faithful superintendence of a routine administration on the one 
hand, and versatility, tact, jadgment, and the power of dealing with new cases on the 
other. Nor can the distinction, which it is thus impossible to draw between different 
Offices, always be drawn between different divisions of the same Office. In general, 
each division of an office, as well as each Office, comprises a range of duties which 
makes such a distinction impracticable. 

Under these circumstances a Service in which one Office, or one branch of an Office, 
is distinguished from another by barriers so artificial as those above suggested, would 
neither be a successful nor a contented Service. Such a scheme would, moreover, be 
open to the further serious objection that it would put a stop to one of the most useful 
stimulants to good service, viz., the possibility of appointment to the Clerkships in the 
more highly paid Offices or branches of an Office from amongst the Clerks who have 
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given proof of theirindustry and ability in Offices or branches which are less highly 


aid. . 

3 We are satisfied, after much consideration, that the only mode in which these 
difficulties can be met is to combine with selection by competitive examination a 
certain amount of freedom of choice, both on the part of the Offices and of the Candi- 
dates. And we think that this can be effected in the following way :— 

We propose that all candidates for the Higher Division should first pass a pre- 
liminary test examination, open to all persons above 17. There should be (say) four 
examinations in the year in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; at which the subjects 
should be,— 

1. Handwriting. 
2. Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions). 
3. English composition. 

~ 4. Geography. 

. _ 5. English history. 

_ By this examination, which would not be competitive, candidates obviously incom- 
petent would be sifted out in the first instance. ) 

_ Having passed this preliminary examination, candidates should be eligible for the 
second examination, which would be held twice a year in London. This examination 
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- would be competitive, and it should be of such a character as to suit young men © 


from 18 to 23, adequately trained at a public school, good private school, or university. 

The competition should be limited to a small number of subjects, selected by the 
candidates out of a list of subjects prepared by the Civil Service Commissioners in 
consultation with the Departments. This competition would determine the successful 
candidates, who should be placed in alphabetical order. Subsequently, any successful 
candidate might offer himself for an examination in any other of the subjects in the 

list, and, if successful, the fact that he had so passed should be noted against his name 
in the list. 

_ There remains the question, on what principle the select list should be framed, #.e., 
whether by taking up to such a number as might be required those who obtained 
the greatest aggregate of marks, or by placing upon it all those who came up to 

a certain standard in a certain number of subjects; this standard to be determined by 
9 
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’ experience with reference to the average supply of iowa: candidates and the average 
demand for them. 2 
The first of these two methods has some advantage in sens of simplicity, but itis — 

liable to objections on other grounds. Both satisfy equally the conditions of com- 
_ petition, though open standards haye the advantage of the experience of our great. 
Universities, and by the aid of good examiners under the Civil Service Commission 
might be made to produce satisfactory results without creating an undue balance 
between supply and demand. Any system which attempts to range candidates 
according to the aggregates of marks obtained in a variety of subjects must be attended 
with peculiar difficulty, involving as it does the problem of estimating with strict 
numerical accuracy the relative values of different kinds of knowledge and ability, 
displayed, it may be, in widely different branches of study. 

The number of candidates. selected should be such as might suffice to maintain a list 
somewhat in excess of the number of vacancies expected during the following. six 
months. When candidates have thus, by successful competition, been placed on the 
list, with or without honours, they should be eligible for appomtment by any Depart- 
- ment which has a vacancy, but should have no claim to an appointment.- As vacancies 
occur in the several Departments, the head of each Department should be able to select 
for the place any one of the candidates on the list. 

The candidate should be at liberty to accept or to reject the place; and if he 
rejects it, his name should still remain on the list until he has attained a certain limit. 
of age, say 25, at which time, if he has not obtained any appointment, he should be 
struck off the list. 

The Head of the Department selecting the candidate would thus have before him 
the whole list, including a statement of the subjects in which the candidates have 
succeeded in the competition, and of the extra subjects (if any) in which they have 
passed 1 in honours; it would be in his power to make ‘the passing in any one or more 
of those subjects a condition of appointment to all or any ofthe. Clerkships in his 
Office as occasion might require ; and he would have the further opportunity of making 
any inquiries he might think fit concerning the character and antecedents of the 
candidates on the list. 

The candidate, on the other hand, would have the right of refusing any pinks which 
he did not like, reserving his chance of a better or more suitable appointment. 

There would thus be considerable freedom of selection on the part of the office, and 
of refusal on the part of the candidate. .The general standard of the public service 
would be maintained and raised, for no candidate would be capable of appointment 
unless he had first obtained a good position in a perfectly open competitive exami- 
nation of a high character; the wants ofeach office would be consulted, for there 
would be an opportunity, for personal inquiry, and for the application of tests of 
special and additional qualifications; the candidate would voluntarily accept his 
place and career on the personal offer of the head of the department; and having so 
accepted it, could not subsequently make the necessary inequalities of the Service a 
fairground of complaint. 

When to this is added the proposal, which we make below, to the effect that all 
persons who thus enter the Service shall have the prospect, if found by experience to 
be capable and industrious, of attaining a fair competence, we think that the system 
of entry into the Service by competitive examination will no longer afford the 
motives for discontent and extravagant claims which we have stated to be among the 
evils of the present system. 

We are aware that it may be said that this is a partial return to the system of 
patronage. We admit that it is so, to the extent of giving to the Head of the 
Department the power and the duty of exercising some choice in the appointment of 
his Clerks, and we think that it is right in the interests of the Service that it should 
be so. But this power is granted by an open competitive examination which will 
effectually prevent any Head of a Department from appointing Clerks unless they 
possess ample educational qualifications. 

It may also be said that a candidate who has passed a very high examination may 
still receive an appointment of much less value than one who’has been beaten by him 
in competition, or has failed to pass in so many subjects, But this objection assumes 
that comparative success in a literary examination confers, not merely a qualification 
for service, but an absolute title to a comparatively high rank in the Service; an — 
assumption which seems to us to be entirely unfounded, and to be contrary to the 
best interests of the Service. 


teats it may be said that a ieee candidate may never recéive any pein 


ment, at all, and that thus the examinations will become discredited. But this, to — 


‘say the least, is extremely unlikely, and whatever loss the public service might suffer 


from this cause would, in our opinion, be more than compensated by the, advantage ei 


of securing that the Heads of Departments should choose their officers. 
After a candidate has obtained his appointment, he ought to remain on probation 
for a year. If not then confirmed he should be dealt with in the same manner as 


Probation. 


candidates for the lower division of the Service are dealt with under similar cir- | 


cumstances. 

We have received, and have considered with much care, representations from civil 
servants, to the effect that under the old system of patronage they were in the habit 
of receiving from Ministers appointments for their sons and relations; that this 
opportunity of providing for their relations has been lost to them by the recent 


servants have not the same opportunities as persons in private employ, of procuring 
employment for their children ; and that, at the same time, it produced a body of trust- 
worthy public servants, animated by a certain esprit de corps, and by useful official 
traditions. 

We think that there is much force and truth in these representations, and we 
should be glad if good service to the State on the part of the father could be made 
the ground for giving to his children any special opportunity for rendering similar 
services. But, after careful consideration, we do not recommend that any exception 
should be made to meet these cases. 

The children of public servants will, under our scheme, have equal opportunities 
with all others of competing for the list of eligible candidates; and when once on 
that list, the advantages which they used to possess will still ‘have their fair and 
proper weight. But if certain places were set aside for the children of public 
servants, or if they were placed on the list of eligible candidates without proving the 
usual qualifications, the result would certainly be, either that as a rule such candi- 
dates would really possess inferior qualifications, in which case the public service 
would suffer, or if not really inferior, they would be supposed to be so, and would thus 
occupy in the Service the position of a despised and inferior class. 


Il. The possibility of grading the Ciwil Service, as a whole, so as to obviate the 
imconvemiences which result from the difference of pay m different Departments.* 


We have already referred to the various attempts made to grade the Civil Service, 
according to the character of the work, from the Report.of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Sir C. E. Trevelyan in 1853 down to the recent Orders in Council. 
The history of these attempts shows how important this object has been considered, 
-and. how serious are the difficulties to be encountered in effecting it. The principal 
cause of these difficulties is to be found in the fact (which was not sufficiently 
recognized in making the recent changes) that there isin most offices work of all 
sorts, from the merest routine to the most important, and a complete gradation 
between the two. The tendency of the growing offices has been to employ as. much 
inferior labour as possible; whilst, at the same time, they have been compelled by 
stress of business to commit to men engaged on low terms any work which 


_ they could not get done .by Established Clerks. The result is that Clerks on the 
Superior Establishment, Supplementary Clerks, Temporary Clerks engaged on weekly 


wages before the recent Orders in Council, and even Civil Service Writers, are too 
frequently employed side by side on the same work. "Where Permanent Supple- 


mentary Clerkships have been’ created for the performance of inferior work it has 


been found, under a system of patronage, that men of the same social rank and 
education as the higher Established Clerks were appointed to these Clerkships, and 
great confusion was the result. The system of Temporary Clerks on weekly wages 
succeeded well enough for the few years during which it was tried. But it was put 
an end to by the recent Orders in Council, before it had lasted long enough to reach 
the real point of difficulty, viz., the time at which good Temporary Clerks who had 
_. passed many years in rendering efficient service might have expected further pro- 
motion and reward or superannuation. Moreover, the terms on which these Temporary 
Clerks were engaged having been once set aside by the Government without fault 


v 


ing The question of transferring Clerks from office to office Pa sonds upon the condGiniion of the Clerks, ard , 


we clone propose to oe first, the peoentiey of grading the Civil Service. 
B3 
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on their part, and without. the assent of the Departments’ which employed them, it , 
will be difficult for the future to induce good men to accept such terms. The 
expedient of employing Civil Service Writers has proved even more unfortunate. No 
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stimulus exists for men who have nothing to look to beyond an uniform 10d. an 
hour; and, as a matter of fact, the evidence, almost without exception, proves that 


the system is as unsatisfactory to the Departments as it is to the men themselves. 


The division of labour is therefore, as experience shows, beset with difficulties. It 
is nevertheless, in our opinion, the key of the position. . 

The amount of simple routine work in the bulk of public Offices is very great in 
proportion to the amount of work of a higher class. The mechanical and monotonous 
labour on which Clerks must, under such circumstances, be so long and continuously 
employed, in Offices where no division, or an inadequate division, of labour exists, 
does not, by any means, as a matter of course, fit them for discharging the duties of 
those higher posts in the Service which involve responsibility, discretion, and power 
to direct work, and to deal with the outside public in such a manner as to uphold 
the credit and efficiency of their Departments. It need hardly be pointed out that, 
having regard to the limited number of these higher posts, it would be a great waste 
of power to require that:all the Clerks employed in the Service should have received 
a sufficiently liberal education to fit them to fili such posts with efficiency. But even 
those so fitted in the first instance, unless, from some exceptional circumstances, they 
have, at an early period of their career, had work given to them which develops 
their powers, are apt to degenerate into mere machines, and become incapable of the 
exercise of higher qualities. The routine work in which they have been so long 
engaged, and with which they are so familiar, appears to them to be the end instead 


of being merely the means to the end. They cannot distinguish and separate the 
substance from the form in which it has always been presented to their minds, and ~ 


the result is that a large number of the general body of Clerks are not qualified to fill 
efficiently the higher posts in the service. PE 
Another consequence of not distinguishing work of an inferior kind from the more 
important work of the Service, is the discontent to which it leads. Although, as we 
have said elsewhere, the pay of the Clerks in the Civil Service, as a whole, compares 
favourably with that of Clerks in private employ, the former in many large offices 
suffer under a real evil in the slowness of promotion which is the necessary consequence 
of very large numbers in the lower, as compared with the higher classes, all having a 
presumptive right to rise to the classes above them, and few of them having any real 
prospect of doing so. This is, in our opinion, the real grievance of the Service, and it 
can only be met either by paying extravagantly for inferior work, which is, of course, 


out of the question, or by distinguishing the work and pay so that the mass of the © 


inferior work may be entrusted to a class of men to whom comparatively low salaries 
will be an object, and so that all those who do superior work may have a fair prospect 
of increase of pay and promotion. : 

Unless, therefore, some division of labour and of pay can be effected, it is impossible 
to establish either any general system for testing efficiency, or any system of pay or 
promotion which will stimulate and reward efficiency, or remove grounds for dis- 


content. . 
It appears to us that, under these circumstances, there is no other possible way, if 


due regard be paid both to the economy and the efficiency of the public service, of — 


providing for the range of work which exists in public Offices, than by making a dis- 
tinction between those classes of Clerks who do the higher and more responsible work, 
and those who do the inferior work. ‘To carry this-out under a system of open com- 


petition, it is necessary that there should be, as we have proposed above, two separate. 


and distinct schemes of examination for admission to the public service, and two 
separate and distinct grades of Clerks, the comparative numbers in such grades 


_varying widely, of course, in different Offices, according to the character of the work 


of each. To each of these grades, certain service rates of pay should be attached 


throughout the public service, and persons should be appointed on the distinct under- 


standing that they have no claim to go beyond the maximum of the service salary of 
the grade in which they are placed, and that any further advancement must depend 
on special official aptitude. Clerks in the Lower Division, of which the work will be 


uniform throughout the Service, should also understand distinctly that they are to 


serve in any office under the State where they may be wanted. 
Beyond these two grades of Clerks there would be Staff appointments, including 
such officers as Chief Clerks and Principal Clerks, of which the number and pay should 


be fixed with reference to the work of each Department. The selection of men to fill 


these offices should be left entirely to the Heads of each Department, with the full 


understanding that, within the office, merit and not seniority is the condition for . 


selection, and that recourse may, if necessary, be had to the outside world. The 
responsible Head of a Department has so strong an individual interest in having these 


appointments efficiently filled, that he is not likely to abuse this power, even if it be 


optional with him to appoint to such offices from outside the Service. As pointed 
out by Sir Louis Mallet in his evidence, any thoroughly competent man already in an 
office has a great advantage over an outsider, and is certain to get hisdue. It might 
be well, however, that all Staff appomtments should be included in an Order in 


Council. : 


_ The rate of remuneration to be fixed for the Lower Division of Clerks should only 
exceed the rate fixed for similar work in the open market by such an amount as will 
attract to the public service the élite of the class employed on similar work outside 
of it, that is, the élite of that class of persons by whom such situations would be 
valued as offering them better pay than they could otherwise obtain. An excessive 
rate of pay for such work, more especially when admission to the public service is 
regulated by open competition, attracts men of a class employed generally upon 
higher work outside, and men who are capable of performing much better work than 
that required of them. Such men, finding their position fall short of their expecta- 
tions, are not the most efficient agents for the performance of the work they have to 
do. Too often they either become disheartened and lose their energies altogether, or 
devote them. to matters outside of the Service, or to an agitation for levelling 
up their salaries to those of some other Department in which the rates are higher. 


Nor is this to be wondered at. ‘They know that their own salaries are not fixed with 
‘reference to the work which they have to do, measured by the salaries paid in the open 


market, and they see no reason why they should not be paid as well as the highest 


‘paid Departments, in which, presumably, the rates of salary have as little relation to 


the character of the work as in their own. 

With these views we think that the salaries of the Lower Division should commence 
at 80/., and rise by triennial increments to 2007. Beyond this there should be a few 
places in each office, with duty pay not exceeding 100/. a year, which may be given 
to Clerks in this Lower Division, if they have special aptitude, thus conferring on 
them a rank like that of non-commissioned officers. These increments and this duty 
pay should be given in the same manner and on the same conditions as the service 
scale increments, and duty pay in the Higher Division, as detailed below. 

We have taken a good deal of evidence respecting Boy Clerks, from which it appears 
that their employment, under proper supervision, is both desirable and economical. 
In every office there is some work which can be done by boys as efficiently as by men. 
The experience of the Civil Service Commissioners, as described in the evidence, is 
that avery ordinary boy, early in his career, will do more than half a man’s work, 
while he can be got for less than half a man’s wages, and that the best boys will do 
more than an average man’s work. The aptitude, moreover, which he gains while a 
Boy Clerk, renders him at once valuable to an office when he succeeds in obtaining the 
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position of a Man Clerk. We, therefore, propose that the Lower Division should” 


embrace a class of boys, a limited number of whom should be promoted to be Clerks 
after approved good service, those not so promoted being discharged on attaining their 
nineteenth year of age. The manner in which these boys should be selected and 
promoted we have explained in answer to the first question. : 

The whole of our proposals on this part of the subject are based on the assumption 
that the Lower Division is recruited strictly as we suggest. Any attempt to recruit 
this Division from such men as form the main body of Civil Service Writers would 
result in the collapse of the whole scheme we have recommended; though, as we 
state hereafter, we do not doubt that among the Writers there do exist men who 
would be well fitted for the new body. But we cannot too strongly state our con- 
viction that, to a large extent, the efficiency of the Public Service will depend upon 
this Lower Division being recruited from the men whom the proposed terms of service 


-will attract im the open market.. Not only is the efficiency of this Division, in itself, 


a matter of the gravest importance, but it also affects most seriously the constitution 
and numbers of the Higher Division. Unless the Lower Division is able to take a 
large proportion of the work now done by Established Clerks, our scheme would be 
unjustifiably extravagant. Ss 

The rate of remuneration to be paid in the Higher Division should be such as would 


attract men of a liberal education who would otherwise go into the open professions. 


_ The possible prizes would of course be much smaller than those attainable outside the 
et ee tits : Ba H 
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service; but the credit of serving the Government, the character. of permanency, — 
prospect of pension, and other advantages which obtain in the Civil Service of the — 
Crown, would by many be regarded as a sufficient inducement. a , 
The rate of salary which we recommend for this Division is 100/., rising by triennial — 
increments to a maximum of 400/., so arranged that a Clerk whose increments are 


awarded without stoppage or deduction. shall reach his maximum in (say) twenty- 


four years from his first entry inte the service. These rates of pay should be uniform 
throughout the Service. Besides this, the Clerks in this Division should, if qualified, 
have the prospect of the duty pay mentioned below, and of appointments to Staff 


OO fficess °° 3 ; 


“We recommend these rates of pay on the assumption that the number of the 
Higher Division will be comparatively small, owing to the existence of an efficient 
Lower Division. Ase ik 

These Clerks should be required to go through carefully and to master all the 
details of the more simple and routine work which the Lower Division are employed 
upon. This should be done during their period of probation. If at the end of that 
period they have not succeeded in domg this, and in satisfying the Head of their 
Department that they are likely to become useful members of the Higher Division, — 
their appointments should not be confirmed. : ehh 

It has been strongly urged by some of the Clerks who have given evidence before 
us, that all divisions into classes should be abolished, and that advancement (except 
in the case of Staff appointments) should be confined. to periodical increments of 
salaries, depending upon the individual merit, or rather the absence of demerit of each 
Clerk. They think that a Clerk’s advancement should not depend upon the vacancies 
in the class above him, but that those who are not, unfitted for advancement should 
proceed without any stoppage to the maximum allowed for the general body of Clerks. 
The reasons in favour of such a scheme are. not ‘without force. _ But, independently of. 
the fact that such a scheme would be a costly one, we think that its application, in the 
unlimited manner advocated by certain Clerks who ‘have given evidence, would neither 
conduce to the efficiency of the Service, nor be beneficial to the best interests of the 
men employed. Periodical increments to men employed from year to year upon the 
same work, can only be justified on the ground of the increased value that their 
accumulated experience and increased efficiency afford to the State. These increments 
are now given in most Offices as a mere matter of course, and are never suspended 
unless on the grounds of culpable neglect of duty. We think, however, that in- 
crements should only be allowed upon a certificate from the immediate superior of each 
Clerk, countersigned by the Head of the Department, to the effect that the conduct of 
the Clerk has been, in all respects, satisfactory. Although certificates and reports 
upon the conduct of individuals are too often given as mere matters of form, there is a 
wide distinction between requiring a certificate before a man’s increment is paid, and 
giving the increment as a matter of course, unless an unsatisfactory certificate is 
specially given. A Head of a Department may shrink from voluntarily coming 
forward and saying that a Clerk ought not to have his increment, when, if he were 
bound to give a certificate under any circumstances, he would take. care that he did 
not certify that the character of a man was in all respects satisfactory, unless such 
certificate were in accordance with the facts. We think, moreover, that, instead of 
increments accruing annually, as is now commonly the case, they should accrue 
triennially, and that the giving or withholding of such increments, either in the whole 
or in part, should be determined by the Heads of the Department, after considering the 
reports of the Clerk’s conduct during the preceding three years. In cases of great 
demerit no part of the increment would, of course, be allowed. 

But no system of advancement by periodical increment only, whatever the safe- 
guards might be, could replace, with advantage, the system of promoting by selection. 
‘The stimulus to merit would be gone. There would be no possibility, except in the 
case of Staff appomtments, of rewarding exceptional merit. Increments would in-— 
evitably be given, not on the ground of special fitness, but on the ground of absence 
of unfitness; and all the evils attending promotion by seniority would continue to 
exist in the Service. For these reasons we are only prepared to recommend what is 
known as a Service scale, within the limits mentioned above. past 

The grading which we have recommended, coupled with the rise of salary by 


triennial increments to 400/., will have the effect of giving to every Clerk who obtains 


an appointment in the Higher Division, and who conducts himself diligently and 
properly, the prospect of obtaining a fair competence, and will thus do away with the 


grounds for discontent now caused by the want of promotion. It will also, by giving 


10 all a “prospect of a competence, have the important effect. of facilitating the further 
promotion by merit, which we now proceed to recommend. . 


Tt must be obvious that no possible scheme can or ought to secure to every - Man an Promotion — 


equal chance of promotion. The number of prizes in each Office must depend upon *y mer 
the work to be done, and nothing short of a system of promotion based upon seniority, 
not departmental but general, could secure to all Clerks throughout the Service equal 
prospects of advancement, Such a scheme is quite out of the question. Not to 
mention its extravagance, it involves the fatal principle of making promotion depend 
solely on seniority. To this we are strongly opposed. It materially impairs the. 
discipline of a Department, and tends to encourage a state of indolence which is 
disastrous to the best interests of the Service. The experience of such establishments 

-as the London and North-Western Railway, the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
the London and Westminster Bank, the Railway Clearing House, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
and Co., and of many private firms of Solicitors, as will be seen from the evidence or 
information given in the Appendix, is very striking upon this pomt. Promotion on 
the ground of merit alone is regarded in all these establishments as an essential element 
of successful administration. 

-We think that in the Public Service, also, promotion should depend solely upon 
merit. The Public Offices are now divided into classes, and promotion consists in the 
removal from an inferior to a superior class as vacancies arise in the latter. It is 
the practice in’ several Public Offices to take the list of Clerks in order of seniority, 
and to promote the first man who is stated tobe not unfit for promotion. Although 
this plan is, undoubtedly, an improvement upon promotion by mere seniority, it 
is nevertheless, in our opinion, open to serious objection. Promotion should be a 
stimulus to merit. A man should be promoted, not because those above him are 
unfit, but because he is the best man for the place. If this course be pursued, 

- no man is branded as unfit, and it would not at all follow that the senior man, 
passed over for one promotion, might not be the fittest man for the next. It is urged, 
however, by many that promotion by merit would in many cases degenerate into 
promotion by favouritism. No doubt this is possible, if Heads of Departments, setting 
aside justice, are so foolish as to prefer comparative inefficiency to the best service and 
assistance they can get. But the alternative lies between seniority and selection, and 
we have no hesitation, both in the interests of the Public Service and of the Public 
Servants themselves, in strongly recommending that the latter system should be 
followed. The greatest possible publicity should be given to all promotions, and the 
partiality of individual judgment should be guarded against by the Heads of Depart- 
ments calling into council the Officers responsible for the work of the Clerks from 
among whom promotion is to be made. 

The numbers in the present classes have been arranged, not only with the view of puty pay. 
attaching higher pay to higher work, but for the purpose of creating a general system 
of promotion. The latter object we ‘have already provided for by our Service Scale, 
and we think that any further pay or promotion should depend entirely on the amount 
and character of the superior work which has to be done, and should only be given for. 
the actual performance of this work. In allotting these prizes the best qualified man 
should be selected without regard to any other consideration. 

We therefore recommend that, according to the present practice of the Bank of 
‘England and various private banks and commercial establishments, special extra rates 

) of payment, to. be called duty-pay, should be attached to superior duties and 
work of a special character. This duty-pay should be given in annual payments 
of various amounts, say 50/., 100/., and 2007. The amounts of these duty payments 
would be the same in different Offices, but their number would vary according to the 
work of each. 

The result of the whole scheme will be that whilst by the Service Scale each Clerk 

is certain, with moderate ability and good conduct, to rise by successive incre- 
ments to a fixed maximum of 400/., there will also, when the work requires it, 
be a collateral scale of duty payments to be awarded, without regard to seniority, 
to the most competent, by which he may rise to 600/., ‘and beyond this there will be | 
the Staff appointments, Open to all Clerks who are competent to fill them. 

_* The Service Seale will thus preserve a certain uniform minimum of pay throughout 


ae the Higher Division of the Service, at the same time that the duty-pay and Staff 


a ppointments will afford the means, not only of rewarding merit, but of distinguishing 
between different Offices. In Offices, such ‘as the Treasury, where the class of 
duties is high, the proportion of Os receiving duty-pay will be large; in the 
pe iniealtei offices it, will: be ‘small. re apart from other inducements, the. 
36062, . | 
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large number of duty payments, coupled with the prospect. of more numerous Staff 
appointments, will give the most important offices the means of attracting the highest — 


abilities. 


We do not, it will be observed, propose to give a large salary to newly-appointed ' " 
Clerks, even in the higher offices ; for we are of opinion that the salary should be low — 


in the earlier years of the service, and should rise more rapidly as the Clerk gets older, 
when his responsibilities in life increase and the value of his experience becomes 
greater to the State. The example of the open professions, and the practice of private 
firms and establishments, strongly confirm the view that good service will be better 
secured by good prospects in later life than by a high initial salary. 

It would be very desirable that. an Office like the Treasury, which affords large 
prospects of promotion, and which exercises control over other Departments, should 
from time to time offer its Junior Clerkships.as rewards to the best of the Junior 


, Clerks in those Departments, not only because experience would thus be gained by 


the Treasury, but also because it would be a stimulus to exertion in other Depart- 
ments. Indeed, we think it would be desirable that a limited number of such 
transfers should be made from the junior ranks of the less important Offices to all 


_. other Offices in which the importance of the work is such as to justify a large propor- 


tion of duty-pay and staff appointments. The plan suggested would tend to equalize 
promotion throughout the Service, and prevent the narrow restrictions of public 
service to special Departments with their necessarily varying prospects. But it would 
be necessary to limit such transfers to persons who have entered the Service by the 
higher examination, and whose merit is proved by Departmental Reports. 

Promotion from the Lower to the Higher Division of the Service should be a matter 


of rare occurrence. This is necessary, if there is to be any educational test for the. 


Higher Division; and it is reasonable, not only because the original qualifications are 
lower, but also because the character of the work in the inferior grades will be rarely 
calculated to develop superior capacities. Such a promotion should not take place 


without a certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners, granted upon a special - 
- recommendation of the Head of the Department and with the assent of the Treasury, 


and should be published in the “ Gazette.” The Lower Division should, however, 
have some extension of time allowed to them beyond that fixed for the outside public, 
during which they may be eligible to compete for admission to the list of candidates 
for the Higher Division. Such a privilege should only be extended to those whose 
conduct has been perfectly satisfactory in every respect to the Heads of the Depart- 
ments in which they had been serving. 


We have taken evidence regarding the employment of female Clerks. The expe-. . 


rience of the Post Office, as will be seen by the evidence, shows that women .are well 
qualified for clerical work of a less important character, and are satisfied with a lower 
rate of pay than is expected by men similarly employed. We, therefore, see no reason 


why the employment of female Clerks should not be extended to other Departments — 


where the circumstances will admit of it. 


In the Telegraph Office, male and female Clerks are employed in the same rooms - 


_ without inconvenience. But, as regards the ordinary clerical work of an Office, we 
_ are not prepared to recommend the employment of women unless they can be placed 
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- in separate rooms, under proper female supervision. : ; 
In the rates of pay which we have recommended we have had in view the London 


Offices. Where circumstances are similar. to those of London, and where the 


examinations are the same, the rates of service and of duty-pay should be similar | 
also. But it is impossible for us to enter into the various circumstances of provincial 


Offices. : 


III. The principles upon which men should be transferred from Office to Office, especially 


im cases where one establishment has been abolished or reduced im numbers, and — 


when there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose services should, if possible, 
be made available m other Departments. — ; 


With the Service evaded as we have suggested, transfers of Clerks between Depart- 


ments would be greatly facilitated, and if the system,were in full operation there 
' would probably be no great difficulty in providing for all cases of abolition of offices 


or reduction of establishments. As the Service at present exists, however, transfers 


-are beset by innumerable difficulties. The man who is transferred to a new office — | 


thinks he should retain not only the rate of {pay he had in his old office, but also his 
chances of promotion, The men in the office to which he is transferred consider that 


aby 


3 they. are Bo icioed i if ie is so placed as. to interfere in any way with their chances of » 


. cheaper to pension off redundant Clerks, appointing new Clerks in the Lower Division - 


: promotion. 


Nor is there likely to be any advantage to the State by the Eieuisti of men who 
will become redundant while our proposals are being carried out. In almost all offices 


there is room for a large number of the Lower Division, necessitating a considerable — 


reduction in the numbers of the present establishments. For some time to come, 
therefore, the work upon which redundants, if transferred, would be employed, would 
be work which properly belongs to the Lower Division. And it would often be 


in the offices in which vacancies exist, than to transfer the redundants. from one office 
to another with their old rates of salary and something like their old chances of 
promotion. 


As regards the transfer of men generally from office to office, and from one branch 


to another within the same office, we think that in the Lower Division of the Service, 


where the work and pay will-be uniform throughout the different offices, transfers 


ean be easily made; and we have already suggested that every clerk appointed to 


this Division should hold. himself ready to serve at any time in any office. Even in 


the Higher Division such transfers in the earlier years of service are very desirable, 
both in the interest of the public service and of the Clerks themselves. . Clerks would 
thus obtain a more varied and extensive knowledge of official work than they in 
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normal state. — 


general possess at present. And we have above recommended that offices with | 


larger prizes should, when possible, be recruited from those with inferior inducements. 
But transfers must be made judiciously, and: must not be carried too far. There is 
a great deal of work in public offices special in its character, and requiring much 


‘study ‘and care to master, the performance of which would therefore be seriously 


embarrassed by frequent transfers. 


IV. The system under which it is desirable to employ Writers or other persons for 


the discharge of duties of less importance than those usually assigned to established | 


Clerks, or duties of a purely temporary character. 


Temporary service, in some form or other, has always from necessity had a place 
in public offices, In times of pressure clerical assistance had to be procured, and 
this was provided either by the direct appointment of temporary Clerks, or by hiring 
from a law stationer such men as were from time to time required. But besides 


employing such persons on duties of a purely temporary character, they were. also 


Temporary 
service. ) 


made use of, more particularly within the last few years, in many offices as a cheap 


description of labour for the discharge of permanent duties of less importance than 
those usually assigned to established Clerks. 
“Many ‘of the old temporary Clerks were employed continuously for years in the 


_ same departments, and not a few of them were appointed as vacancies arose to per- 
manent clerkships. In fact it was the practice in some Departments to recruit the 


establishment almost wholly from the temporary Clerks. 
The employment of men from a law stationer, although it had the merit of ex- 
cluding absolutely all claim of the Writer upon t the State, was open to the objection 


‘that of the shilling paid for each hour of a man’s-service the man seldom got more 


than eightpence. The State thus prestimably procured less service than its wages, 


if directly paid, would have commanded. This objection, no doubt, weighed with 


Heads of Departments, and direct forms of hiring were in many cases adopted 


instead. 

In some Departments this service was organized upon terms which implied a 
certain permanence, viz., progressive wages, and gratuity on dismissal proportioned 
to length of service. The distinction, however, between this service and established 
Service. was expressed in the forms of engagement beyond the possibility of. doubt, 
and persons so engaged were from time to time discharged as the necessity for their 
employment ceased. 

The Treasury, by Minute of 8th December 1869, directed the attention of De- 


4 ‘partments to the expediency of effecting a substantial reduction in the number 
_ of permanent Clerks, with the view of checking the heavy and growing charge for 
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; ‘superannuations ; and shortly after, by Order in Council of 4th June 1870, it was 


‘prescribed that no person was to be employed, even in a temporary capacity, in 


the Civil Service, without a certificate of qualification from the Civil Service 


Commissioners. 
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It thus pecashe necessary for the Treasury to settle what the temporary service rs ie 
the future should be, and in order to stamp upon it uneffaceably its temporary — 
character they decided that for Writers’ services there should be—1, no competition ; 


2, no progressive wages; 3, no maximum age for admission; 4, no holidays or sick 
leave; 5, no compulsory qualification beyond handwriting and the power to copy; 


-and on these lines the Order in Council of 19th August 1871 was passed with the 


regulations thereto appended. . 

These regulations, however, were not limited to the future. They applied, also, to 
all the Writers at that time in the Service, and they seriously conflicted with the 
conditions under which the Writers in many Departments had been engaged, and were 
then serving. Accordingly, the third clause of the Order was subsequently modified 
by the Treasury Minute of the 27th June 1872, and by the Order in Council of the 


' 9th August 1872, by which compensation was allowed to those Writers who had 
been serving on other terms, and the date of introducing the new conditions of service 


was postponed for more than a year in their favour. Subsequently further modifica- 
tions were made to the Writers’ advantage, in respect of allowance for holidays, sick’ 


The regulations affecting. temporary Clerks or Writers were examined in the 
Reports of two Select Committees of the House of Commons, appointed in 1873. 
These Committees recommended certain alterations in the regulations, to some of which 
the Treasury have given effect. . 

The old Writers and extra or temporary Clerks, that is, those serving before the 
4th June 1870, who could plead something in the way of expectations, either held 
out to them in express terms, or created and encouraged by the receipt of progressive 
wages, stand on avery different footing from the rest of the Writers. The sort of 
indirect claim which they have has been recognized ‘by the appointment of many of 
them to the permanent establishments of the Offices in which they were serving, and 
by compensation being paid to those whose employment on the~old terms of service 
was discontinued. A few of these old Writers, however, still remain, and we 
recommend that the thoroughly qualified of them should be appointed to the new 
Lower Division of the Service at their existing salaries, and that the remainder should 
be compensated and discharged. . ins 

As regards the rest of the Writers now in the Service, including (a) those tem- 
porarily employed at fixed wages prior to 4th June 1870; (0) those who before 
that date were hired through a law stationer; and (¢) those appointed subsequently to 
Ath June 1870 as Civil Service Writers, no question whatever as to breach of contract, 
either direct or indirect, can be sustained. 

Much evidence was offered by Mr. Brant, the representative of the Writers, with 
the view of showing that Writers have been misled by the terms of the regulations ; but — 
we do not think that the regulations are fairly open to the interpretation the Writers 
would appear to have attached to them, nor can we admit that on this ground the 
Writers have any claim against the State. The question to be considered is one of 
terms of service only, or, in other words, how the State can best provide for the 
efficient and economical discharge of work of a simple character, whether temporary 
or otherwise, consisting of (4) mere copying, and (6) routine work conducted under 
direct supervision. Je: i 

All the copying which can be done by means of copying-presses should be so done. 
But there must of necessity in every office be some copying which can only be done 
by hand. So far as mere straightforward copying by hand is concerned, the employ- 
ment of Writers, whose title should however be altered to that of Copyists, might be 
continued. Men and Boy Copyists should be employed on the same conditions of 
service as those at present in force for Men and Boy Civil Service Writers, but the age 
of Men Copyists for admission to the Register of the Civil Service Commissioners 
should not exceed thirty. Copying should, as far as possible, be paid for as piece work, 
which affords a direct inducement to the Copyist to copy fast and well, and enables 
him to add to his earnings with a positive economy to the State. On this point we 
would direct attention to the remarkable results obtained by the adoption of this plan 
at the Board of Trade, as described in the evidence. The exigencies of the Service will 
not, however, admit of a body of Copyists being paid wholly by piece work. Occa- 
sions will arise when they must be paid by time, and we think that a rate of 10d. an 
hour, or in some cases 1s. an hour, would’ be sufficient remuneration under such circum- 
stances. According to the statement made by the Writers themselves, scarcely five 
per cent. of their number are employed on mere copying. If this be so, the number 


» of Copyists is not likely to exceed 100 for the whole Service. Sats 


The nature of the work other than mere copying on which Writers are now em- 
ployed in different offices varies very much. No doubt they frequently do the same 
sort of work as the established Clerks with whom they sit, and who.receive, perhaps, 


‘more than double their pay. But, as Writers have been largely employed in substi-. 


tution for Established Clerks, the conclusion to be drawn from the similarity of the 


Other work.on — 


which Writers © 


are employed. _ 


duties performed is, not that. the Writer is doing work of a high class, but that the | 


Clerk is doing work of a low class. _ 

For this class of work we have recommended the introduction of a subordinate 
Division of permanent Clerks. There is much to be said against making such a class 
permanent, and giving them the benefit of superannuation; and..in Mr. Childers’ 
evidence he points out strongly the reasons against giving this class the benefits of 
security of tenure and pension. He says that if men have no claim to superannuation 
it is more easy to get rid of them when their services are no longer required, and that 
_ a large pension list would be apt to create dangers in Parliament for the Public 
- Service, from which the Service itself would suffer. But, on the other hand, provided 
the work is in itself permanent, security of tenure, which is certainly an object from 
the employés point of view, may be given not only without any additional cost to the 
State, but actually with a reduction of cost. It is true that there would be the 
additional cost of superannuation, but superannuation is a means of procuring cheaper 
service, and in all employment of labour security of tenure has a positive money value 
as an element of reduction in the settlement of wages. Moreover, the practical 
inconvenience of having men employed continuously in carrying out: the administra- 
tion of one office, some of whom are entitled to superannuation, and others are not, 
is very great. The “‘temporary’’ system of employment for permanent work had not 
been long enough in operation for the question of superannuation to arise. But it 
_ would, no doubt, have been raised sooner or later, not only by the temporary Writers 
themselves as a reward for their long and continuous services, but also by Heads of 
Departments seeking to get rid of men who from age had become incapacitated for 
' further work. And we do not think that the Government could have resisted the 
claim to pension which long and faithful service in this capacity would have given. 
Under these circumstances, we are of opinion that it is advisable that superannuation 
should at once be regarded as a part of the terms of service of the proposed Lower 
Division, and that the rates of pay should be fixed accordingly. The rates which we 
have recommended are accordingly based on the supposition that superannuation at 
the rates laid down by the Statute and the Treasury Regulations in this respect will 
be allowed to the Clerks in this Division. 

There is often in some offices, at certain seasons and on certain occasions, a temporary 
pressure of work ; whilst in many growing offices with new business there is a very proper 
tendency to provide for the pressure by temporary assistance, and not to create new 
permanent Clerkships until the necessity for them is well established. We think 
that the successful candidates on the Civil Service Commissioners’ List for whom no 
vacancies have for the time being been found may well be employed to meet these 
occasional and temporary demands. 

As regards existing Civil Service Writers some, no doubt, will be retained as 
Copyists. We have already pointed out that they have no claim whatever to con- 
tinued employment, still less to appointments under any new organization of the 
Service. As they entered with a lower examination and at rates of pay inferior to 
those recommended by us for the Lower Division of Permanent Clerks, we do not 
think that the general body of them would be suitable for that Division. Still, in the 
- interests of the public service, it may be desirable to appoint the most. efficient of 

_ them, if they prove their fitness by a supplementary examination, and if their age 

did not exceed thirty years at the time of their being placed upon the register. And, 
- of course, no such writer should be appointed to this Division, unless he can produce 

a certificate from the Head of the Department in which he is serving, to the effect 
that it is desirable in the interest of the public service to retain and employ him in 
_the Department. . 

We have taken some evidence on the employment as writers of non-commissioned 
officers in the army,—a plan which seems to have answered well in the Science and 
_ Art Department. But, whilst it may possibly be advisable to extend the employment 

of such men in the War Office and its subordinate departments under military officers, 
we doubt whether the antecedents of a soldier’s life are such as to make the source 
of supply one that could be depended on for the Service generally, and we do not 
_ see how any plan for the partial employment of such Clerks is to be made consistent 
_ with a scheme for recruiting the Lower Division of the Service by examination. 
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: Dxstison Clerks. 
Beer al - departments under the War Office and Admiralty, men employed as Writers are paid 


"From evidence which we have taken, it will be seen that in certain manufacturing Ae 


less and have longer hours of daily attendance than ordinary Writers in the Civil 
‘Service. It is to be observed that some of them were formerly artizans, and have — 
accepted their appointment to clerical duties on the present terms as promotion. This 
would seem to indicate that the work required of them is such as can be obtained on 
comparatively low terms. It is, however, beyond our functions to inquire whether 
this is really the case. And we will only observe that, in recommending a general 
scheme for the Civil Service, it is not our wish to interfere with any plan which 
these particular Departments may have found convenient and economical for the 
performance of their particular work. 


General Observations. 


Having thus attempted to answer the questions put to us, we desire to offer the — 


following additional observations :— es ; 
The assimilation of the rates of pay in the Service would almost of necessity lead to 


uniformity in hours of attendance, in holidays, and in sick leave. ‘We think it would 


be well that uniformity in such matters should exist. But these matters, not having 
been specially referred to us, have only incidentally come under our notice. As 
‘regards the hours of daily attendance, it may be well to point out that the scale of 
salary we propose for the Lower Division of Clerks is based upon salaries paid in © 
private establishments, in which the hours are in no case less than seven in each day, 
and generally more. | . 

The subject of superannuation has not been directly referred to us, but has been 
forced on our attention. It has been urged that it would be economical for the State 
to give an option of retirement with superannuation allowance after twenty years’ 
service. Various witnesses support this proposal, chiefly on the ground that it might 
quicken promotion. No doubt-there is considerable force in this view if the present 
division into classes continues. But it has little weight if a Service Scale such as we 
have proposed be adopted. In that case the question will be ‘simply whether a man 
with twenty years of service has an equitable right to a pension of ¢$ths of his existing 
salary, just as a man at the age of sixty has to ths, according to the number of years — 
of his service.’ We do not see any abstract justice in the proposal. The increments 
upon the original salary have only the justification of the increased value to the State 
acquired by the official experience of the Clerk. But if he leave the public service in 
the prime of life with a pension calculated upon this augmented salary, the State will 
derive little, or no advantage for the increments which represent maturity in work. — 
On this ground we have not deemed it right to support the proposal. Another 
consideration has also weighed with us. If it were fair that a Clerk should have an 
option of resigning after twenty years’ service, with superannuation, on the ground _ 
that the service did not suit him, it would be necessary, in justice, for the State’ to 
exercise the power, which it now possesses in- theory, but rarely exercises, of dismissing 
a Clerk after twenty years when he did not suit the service. But this would place 


‘the Clerks in a worse position than they are at-present, for they are now entitled after 


a service of twenty years to count ten years in addition to their service when they are 
compelled to retire on abolition of office. There is a further consideration, viz., that 
the adoption of this principle would have the effect of weakening the tie which now 
binds a man to the Service, and of inducing him to look outside: that Service for his 
prospects of advancement. On the whole, therefore, we do not see any advantage, 


either to the State or to the Clerks, in the proposal made to us. 


It is very important that the general regulations affecting the Civil Service should 


e laid down in the most formal and permanent manner possible, and this would 


best. be effected by embodying them in an Act of Parliament. All appointments, 
promotions, and transfers should be published in the “ London Gazette.” Fae 

Many witnesses have suggested that there should be a Board of Control or Appeal, 
which should finally decide on all questions of promotion and transfer from one 
Department to another. We are unable to recommend the creation of such a body. 


Such matters vitally affect the administration of public Departments, for which the; — 


Government is responsible to Parliament ; and, as pointed out in Mr. Lowe’s evidence,| 


» Gt is scarcely conceivable that any Government: should delegate its powers in this \ 


respect to persons who are not Cabinet Ministers. 
We have thought it our duty to invite and receive all representations which the — 


Service itself might think desirable to make to us on the questions indicated inthe 


it 
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~ Chancellor of the Fixchequer’s letter. Although we distinctly informed the witnesses _ 


who proffered their evidence that we were limited in our inquiries to the general 
organization of the Civil Service, and could only listen to particular cases as 
illustrations of general defects, it was natural that departmental and even personal 
grievances should be forced on our attention. All that we can do in relation to these 
_ is to see how far-they bear upon questions of general organization. It would have 
been impossible for us, and was not within the scope of our instructions, to examine 
into the truth of the representations thus made to us, and into the proper mode of 
_ meeting the various complaints. This could only'’be done by means of a special 


inquiry into the circumstances of each Department. In some cases it will be found - 


_ that the complaints thus made are met by counter-evidence of a trustworthy character, 
showing that the gentlemen who have made the representations in question have been 
misled by a natural and, to a certain point, praiseworthy over-estimate of the 
* comparative value of their work. And if in other cases similar complaints have not 
been, met by counter-evidence, it must not be assumed that, were the opportunity 
given, no such evidence would be forthcoming. ih 

_ As regards other evidence, we have been able to avail ourselves of the Reports of 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir C. EH. Trevelyan, and the accompany- 
ing Papers which were laid before Parliament in 1855; and also the Reports of the 


Further 
evidence and 
inform ation. 


- Committees of the House of Commons, presided over by Mr. Childers and Mr. Otway © 


in 1873, and the evidence laid before them.* We have also, as will be seen from the 
evidence annexed to our Report, obtained the opinions of Mr. Childers and Mr. Lowe, 
-and of many experienced Departmental Officers; and have had the further advantage 
of discussing with such Officers the questions under consideration. We have also 
obtained from various sources outside the Service information concerning the terms on 
which Olerks are engaged and employed by large companies and private firms. 

The above evidence and information, coupled with the experience which our own 
members possess of the working of the different Departments with which they are or 
have been connected, will, we think, show that we have not come to conclusions on 
this difficult subject without taking sufficient means to make ourselves acquainted 
- with the facts and with the opinions of the most competent persons. . 

We have tested the effect of our recommendations by endeavouring to see how they 
would apply to Offices of various kinds with respect to which we have accurate 
knowledge. We believe the result to be that, if the reorganization of these Offices 
-_eould at once be completely effected, they might obtain the advantages of the Service 

Seale and duty pay which we have recommended without additional cost to the 
oublic. ; ! 
We have not, however, attempted to apply in detail the principles recommended by 
us to each separate Department. To do so will require much time and attention, and 
will throw considerable labour and responsibility on the Treasury. We are of opinion 
that the position of that Department in relation to other Departments should be made 
as strong as possible; that it ought to have the means of making itself accurately 
acquainted with the wants and conditions of the other Departments; and that it 
should thus, whilst acquiring their confidence, be able to exercise an efficient and 
intelligent control. These objects might, we believe, be attained if the Treasury were 
from time to time, in revising the several offices, to summon to its aid a small Com: 
mittee or Council composed of Heads of Departments; who would thus bring the 
_ experience of one office to bear on another, and assist in introducing such an amount of 
uniformity as is practicable and desirable. | 
We desire, however, again urgently to represent that, should Government approve 
of our principles of reconstruction, it will be absolutely necessary greatly to curtail 
_ the numbers of superior Clerks by a large substitution of Clerks of the Lower Division. 
If this be not done, the increased expenditure to the State of the plan we propose 
would be too great to justify its adoption. But ifit be carried out with vigour and 
judgment, we believe that there would be little or no increased cost to the State, 
which would gain largely in the increased efficiency of the Service, and in the removal 
of those chronic causes of discontent which are continually productive of large 
augmentations in the public expenditure, and of diminished productiveness in the 
labours rendered. ; 


jets * Papers relating to the Reorganization of the Civil Service, 1855. Reports of Committees of Inquiry into 
_ Public Offices from. 1848 to 1860. Third Réport from the Select Committee on Civil Services Expenditure, 
a 1873, Report from the Select Committee on Civil Service Writers, 1873.- ; 
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ie, 11, Downing Street, 

My dear Mr. Playfair, J anuary 27, 1875. 

I wave read the able First Report of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission 
with great interest; but before coming to any positive conclusions with regard to it, 
I should wish to see the evidence upon which it is founded, and to test very carefully 
the applicability of the recommendations to the Civil Service as it actually exists. 
The proposals you make are important: they involve a sweeping and, in some respects, 
a reactionary (or seemingly reactionary) change; they affect'a large number of 
individual interests, they will be jealously criticised, and if through any inadvertence 
they should fail in their application, they may produce serious evil. Precipitate action 
has, I think, already done harm in this matter; and, though I do not advocate delay, 
IT am most anxious that what is now to be done should be done with deliberation, so 
that it may be as far as possible final in its character. 

The Civil Service has been undergoing a great transformation of late years; indeed, 
it may be said to have been in the crucible for the last twenty; and it is becoming 
important, on the grounds both of efficiency and economy, that it should be cast into a 
permanent mould, and that it should enjoy a period of repose, so far as constitutional 
changes are concerned. ; 

Mistakes have, no doubt, been made in the course of the various changes since 1853 ; 
some, perhaps, as the result of errors or defects in the measures originally recom- 
mended by Sir Charles Trevelyan and myself; others, as I venture to think, from an 
imperfect appreciation of our recommendations, or from difficulties which prevented - 
their being thoroughly acted upon. But, upon the whole, I think very great progress 
has been made in administrative reform; that ground has been won which will not be 
lost; and that we have reached a point at which, profiting by the experience both 
of success and failures, we may hope to establish a really satisfactory system. © 

I observe with pleasure that the present Report adopts the two cardinal principles 
on which we of old insisted, viz., a proper division of official work, and a proper 
system of selecting civil servants, as the basis of a sound service. 

All the reforms of late years have been directed to secure one or other of these 
objects, and we have had the advantage of seeing many experiments tried with more 
or less skill or success. The new proposals are intended to correct the failures which 
have attended those experiments, but not to reverse or set aside the principles on 
which they have been made. 

The salient points in the new scheme appear to me to be— 

1. The introduction of the system of service pay and duty pay. 

2. The great reduction of the Civil Service Writer class, and the reorganization of 
the service in such a manner as to assign the bulk of the work now done by Writers 
to Established Clerks. 

3. The substitution of selection from a list of successful candidates for the present | 
system of competition. 

4. The proposals with regard to promotion by merit, to transfers from Office to Office, 
and to Staff appointments. ; 

(1.) Service pay and duty pay. 

_ §So far as Iam competent to form an opinion, I think this distinction a good one. 
The chief difficulty to my mind is that of adapting it to Offices organized on the old 
class system. This difficulty is recognized by the Commission, but I do not think 
we shail be able to estimate it fully without actually trying the scheme, and, as it 
“were, working it out with reference to a certain number of Offices. 

- Personal expectations will have to be satisfied on the one hand; and economy must, 
on the other hand, be kept in view. Probably it will be found impossible to bring 
the whole scheme into operation at once, while to introduce it piecemeal will greatly 
detract from its advantages. 

As an illustration of the difficulties, I select one instance quoted in the Report itself, 


_ It is said that among the Offices now placed under Regulation II. are some appoint- 


ments in the Burial Grounds Office with salaries rising from 80/. to 100/., and no 
further. But the service scale for the proposed Lower Division of Clerks is to go up 
to 2007. How are these Burial Ground Officers, then, to be dealt with ? 

' Are we to give aman who is now content with a maximum of 100/. double his 
promised salary? or are we to throw the work into the hands of Boy Clerks? or are we 
to effect savings by a reduction of numbers which will make up for the increase of 
en) eae | | 
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Again, bake thé case of men like the officers in the Inland Revenue Department, 
rising from 90/7. to 150/., with the prospect of 650/., and the possibility of rising to 


~ 1,2002. 


I suppose we may discard the last-mentioned possibility, as the 1,200/. a year 
appointment would be in the nature of a Staff appointment, and the possibility would 
remain. | 

But is the whole difference between 2007. and 650/. to be treated as duty pay? and 
if so, shall we not run-the risk of establishing scales of duty pay which will be seriously 
inconvenient hereafter ? I do not say that those difficulties are insuperable, but they 
strike me as grave, and I should be reluctant (as at present advised) to commit myself 


to the system without seeing how it can be practically worked out. 


(2.) I agree with the substitution of established Clerks of a lower division for Civil 
Service Writers; but here, again, I see difficulty in effecting the change with a due 
regard to economy. ‘ aes : 

The mere replacement of Writers by Clerks of the. proposed Second Division will 
cause a considerable increase in expenditure, unless it be accompanied by a reduction — 
in the number of First Division Clerks. Such reductions would be difficult. They 
would not only involve the necessity of adding largely to the Pension ‘List, but would 
very often be resisted by the Heads of Departments, who would be apt to maintain 
that they could not spare their superior men. \ . 

Their objection to do so would probably not be weakened by the introduction of the 
change in the system of making appointments to the First Division, which would give 
them the power of selecting from a tolerably large number of men, instead of being 
obliged to take a total stranger. 

With regard, therefore, to points 1 and 2, I would say that the success of the plan 
depends on the mode in which it is‘ worked out; that that mode cannot be well 
ascertained & priori; and the only safe course appears to me to be that of instituting 
a detailed inquiry into the Offices which will be affected by it-befere we decide upon 
taking any final steps. Such an inquiry might, I should think, be conducted without 
great labour, at least far enough to enable us to judge of the practicability of the 
scheme. 

(3.) I pass on to the system of selection from a list of successful competitors in lieu 
of the present system of competition; and here, at least, so faras the Second Division 
is concerned, I see no difficulty, while I recognize several advantages over the existing 
plan. I have little doubt that the proposed scheme would attract a sufficient number 
of sufficiently able young men to supply the Second Division, and there would be quite 
as many of them who would win their way into the First Division as is at all necessary 
to keep up the spirit of the Service. aie. 

I have some doubt whether the advantages to be offered to the First Division will 
be sufficient to attract the class of men whom we want. If we simply require men of 
a liberal education to fill appointments which must be held by “ gentlemen,” we shall — 
no doubt get them; but I doubt whether, if the whole scheme of the Report is adopted, 
we shall tempt into the service those able young men of whom we now can show 
specimens, who have stuff enough in them to make good their position in any open 
profession, but who have a taste for the public service, serve their apprenticeship to it, 
and. ultimately rise to the highest posts in it. aps 

(4.) I am rather alarmed at the suggestion that such places as Chief Clerkships and 
Principal Clerkships should be treated as appointments for filling which “recourse 
may, if necessary, be had to the outer world.” 

It may be true that the Heads of Offices would not be very likely to appoint bad 
men to fill important posts, but there would often bea strong temptation to confer 
them on good men with political or social claims in preference to men with merely 
official claims. At all events, I cannot help thinking that the risk of this might be 
sufficient to excite apprehensions which, even though unfounded, might keep many 
men from embarking in the official career. . 

Transfers, again, might be easily so worked as to discourage, instead of encouraging, 
official merit. Interest; of course, would be of no use to a man unless he had merit 
enough in the first instance to get himself a place on the original list.. This, however, 
according to the favourite hypothesis of the opponents of competitive examinations, 
would be no test of his real fitness for official work, and might be nothing but the 
result of dexterous cramming. The advantages of being on the list would be great ; 
the disadvantages of the list’s being a long one would be, or would appear, small; — 
consequently there would be a pressure to reduce the standard; and men of very 
moderate abilities might ultimately find their way to the privileged circle. j 
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_* Once there, the man with good interest would have great advantages, both for getting _ 
himself appointed to an office in the first instance, and for getting himself transferred. . 
to a better office afterwards. If this should have the effect of deterring superior men 
from entering the Service, it will lead to the filling of more Staff appointments from the 
outside, and this again will react upon the Service itself. | 

I express these doubts with the consciousness that the points in question must have 
occurred to the Commissioners, and that they have, in fact, made some suggestions 
which, at least in part, would meet them. . 

Other suggestions might also be made, and some such have occurred to me. I 
think it well, however, to call your attention to them, as I am very anxious that the 
- question should receive the fullest consideration. Again thanking you for the pains 
which you and your colleagues have bestowed on the inquiry, 

IT remain, &c., 

The Right Honourable (Signed) STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE. 

Lyon Playfair, M.P., 

‘&e. &. &e. 


Civil Service Commission, 

My dear Chancellor of the Exchequer, Cannon Row, 2nd February 1875. 

I HAve the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 
ultimo. I have laid it before my colleagues, and beg, with their concurrence, to offer 
the following explanations on the subjects to which you refer. 

Before proceeding to observe specifically on the four points in our Report to which 
you have called our attention, I think it well to make the following general 
remarks :— 

In the first place, whilst agreeing generally in your indication of the salient points 
in our scheme, we think it right to observe that there is one further point to which we 
attach the greatest importance. This is the reduction of the present classes of superior 
Clerks, and the reorganization of the Service in such a manner as to assign a large 
proportion of the work to our proposed Lower Division. We are satisfied that in many, 
if not most_offices, there is too large a proportion of Clerks, all presumed to be doing 
the same work, and to be entitled to promotion to the highest clerkships, whilst as a 
matter of fact many of them are, and must be, employed on routine work, and have 
little real prospect of promotion. We have, therefore, in our Report strongly insisted 
on a large reduction of the present superior classes as the best means of promoting 
- efficiency and content as well as economy. 

In the second place, we would observe that, when we recommend that Heads of 
Departments should exercise a considerable amount of freedom and responsibility, not 
only in selecting Clerks in the first instance, but also in promoting them, and in 
making appointments to Staff posts, as well as in transferring Clerks from Office to 
Office, we have had in view the Heads of Departments, whether political or permanent, — 
who are directly responsible for their efficient management. If such men, with the 

_assistance of the principal officers of each Department, make these selections, there is 
little danger that the power will be otherwise than honestly and carefully exercised. 
Tt is to their interest in every case that the man most suitable for the post should be 
appointed to it. 

In the third place, we wish to state that we entirely agree with you that the success 
of the scheme will depend very much upon the mode in which it is carried out. The 

division of official labour so,as to apportion pay to work is, as you rightly observe, one 
of the cardinal principles of the scheme. In fact, the success of the scheme depends 
upon this apportionment being carried out with judgment, and with fairness as 
between one office and another. Weare quite alive to the difficulties attending such 
an apportionment, and its application to the existing organization of the different 
Offices, and we have recommended that, in making it, the Treasury should have the 
aid of a Committee or Council composed of Heads of Departments. Different men’s 
views of work, and their language concerning it, vary so greatly, that anything like 
an uniform distribution of pay and‘ work throughout the Service could never be brought 
about, unless the work of one Department were weighed against the work of another, 
and some common measure were applied to all. _ 

We quite agree that ample official criticism should be given to our Report, and it is 

of course for the Government to determine whether it is necessary to institute a 
36062. A 


detailed inquiry into each office before they decide upon ‘adopting any of our recom= — 


mendations. 1 think it well to suggest, however, that if the Government approve of 


the creation of a class of Clerks of the Lower Division,-all vacancies might, pending 
the reconstruction of individual offices, be filled up by the- appointment of Clerks of 
this Division. If this were.done, it would not be necessary, pending final reconstruc- 


tion, to fill up vacancies arising: in existing establishments with their various rates of 


pay and prospects of promotion. We have already stated our conviction that there 
are too many Clerks having a nominal or presumptive right to rise to the higher 
classes, and a reduction of such clerkships as they fall in would in itself be a great 
advantage, and would facilitate the ultimate adoption of the new scheme. Of course — 
cases might arise, more particularly in the smaller offices, in which a Clerk of a higher 
description than that provided by the Lower Division might be required. These, 
howéver, would’ be exceptional, and might be provided for during the transition period 
by transfer from some other office. 1a 
I proceed now to observe seriatim upon the four points of your letter. 


1. Service Pay and Duty Pay. 


The difficulty which you point out of adapting this proposal to Offices organized 
on the old system is one which we fully recognize, and I have already’ pointed out 
the way in which we think it should be met. It will here only be necessary to refer 
to the two illustrations given by you. BRAG 

(a.) The case of the Clerk in the Office of Burial Grounds was mentioned in \the 
Report as a striking instance of the inequality in value of appointments competed 
for at the same examination. There are very few Offices recruited under Regulation IT. 
in which the attainable maximum falls short of 200/. a year, the maximum proposed 
for the Lower Division, and it is obviously not desirable that such Offices should 
continue to exist as separate establishments where they can be amalgamated with 
some larger offices. As far as offices in London and places similarly circumstanced 
are concerned, we think that work which requires the regular and continued employ- 
ment of aman Clerk is not too highly paid for by the scale-which we propose. We 
distinctly, however, confined our recommendations in this respect to London offices 
and to offices in a similar position to those in London, as it was impossible for us to 
enter into the various circumstances of provincial offices. ‘ : 

(0.) With regard to the case of the Inland Revenue Department, it is not our 
intention that the whole difference between 200/., the maximum we propose for the 
service scale of the Lower Division, and 650/., the present maximum of the highest 
class of Clerks in that Office, should be treated as duty pay. On. the contrary, we 
recommend that the duty pay for the Lower Division should not exceed 1007. But, 
as regards the Inland Revenue and offices of a like character, our view is that, 
although a large proportion of the number of Clerks would belong to this Lower 
Division, there should also be a limited number of, Clerks in the Higher Division 
having the maximum of a service scale of 400/., with augmentations for duty pay 
which might make it 600/., all places with emoluments beyond this amount being 
regarded as Staff posts. iv : 


2. The great reduction of the Civil Service Writer Class and the reorganization of 


the Service in such a manner as to assign the bulk of the work now done by 
Writers to Established Clerks. 


You observe that “the mere replacement of Writers by Clerks of the proposed 
Second Division will cause a considerable increase in expenditure, unless it be accom- 
panied by a reduction in the present number of First Division Clerks.” Upon this 
point it may be remarked that we anticipate that the Clerks of the Lower Division 
will, man for man, do not only much better but much more work than the present 
Writers. Moreover, it would be impossible to maintain the present system of Writers, / 
as they are at present employed, at the present rate of pay. But.a large reduction of 
the existing higher classes is, as above observed, an essential feature of our scheme, 
and it is bythe replacement of these Clerks by Clerks of the Lower Division that 
a saving would be effected. Rie ‘ 

Weare fully alive to the difficulties attending these reductions, and we are aware that 
such reductions must add largely at first to the Pension List.. In some eases it would 
be found that the pay of a Clerk selected for reduction would exceed the amount of 
his pension, together with the pay of the Clerk in the Lower Division by whom he 


would be replaced. In such cases there would be a saving, but undoubtedly, on the 
whole, the cost to the State during the period of transition would be greater than it is 
at present. Roane ee 
As we have said in the Report, it is for the Government to determine whether the 
ultimate advantages consequent upon the changes proposed by us will justify the 
temporary increase of cost. Not only are we satisfied from’ the evidence we have 
taken, and from our own experience; that, in the interests of efficiency, a large reduc- 
tion is necessary in the number of Clerks whose pay is greater than their work 
justifies, but we see no possibility of reconstructing the Service so as to apportion pay 
to work unless such a reduction is made. It will have, moreover, to be carried out - 
- with judgment and with vigour. The terms should be liberal, but they should be 
obligatory. The best men would, of course, be retained, and the scale which we 
propose, supplemented by Staff posts, will afford ample opportunity of rewarding them, 


3, The substitution of Selection from a list of successful candidates. for the present 
dren system of Competition. 


We have already pointed out that it is an essential feature of our scheme that the 
selection we propose should be made only by the Heads of Departments, in concert with 
their Principal Officers, who are interested in and responsible for the working of the 
Departments. We think this of the utmost importance, and have no fear, with this 
precaution, of improper selection. It must be remembered that the requirements of 
_the different offices are very different, and that whilst some posts require the very 
able men of whom you speak, for others, perhaps for the bulk of the Service, a fair 
amount of ability, combined with industry, good education, and good character, are 
sufficient qualifications. Our scheme is so framed as to meet both requirements. The 
latter qualifications will be a sine qué non for the whole of the Higher Division, whilst, 
as regards the posts requiring superior ability, the examinations in extra subjects which 
we have proposed, coupled with the personal inquiry which will accompany personal 
selection, will afford ample means of testing that ability, and the duty pay, with the 
prospect of Staff appointments, will afford ample means of attracting it. 

As regards the pressure which might, under this plan, be brought to bear to reduce 
the standard, I have to point out that we foresaw the inconvenience of allowing any 
considerable body of qualified persons to be pressing upon the Government for public 
employment. We therefore suggested that the list of eligible\candidates at any time 
should not exceed the average number that would be absorbed in six months. If this 
limit be observed, the tendency will probably be, not to reduce the standard of 
examination, but to raise it; because the number in the Higher Division being com- 
paratively small, there is every prospect that the competition will be keen. 

Your observation that the terms offered for the Higher Division may not be such as 
will attract men equal to the best men which the Service now obtains, would have 
much force if it were intended that all or many of the appointments over 600/. a year, 
that is, the Staff posts, should be given to persons outside the Service. But this is not 
_ our meaning. We think that recourse should be had to men outside the Service only 

in the event of there being no one in it thoroughly fitted for the post. But we 

consider that the efficiency of the Service, as is stated more fully in reply to the fourth 
point fra, requires that this power which the Government now possesses, but rarely 
exercises, should be continued, and should be applied to the increased number of Staff 
Offices which will exist if our scheme is adopted. Putting these Staff Offices aside, 
the terms we suggest are higher than those now offered generally throughout the 
_ Service. And as regards the Treasury and other important offices, the elastic plan of 
duty pay, coupled with the Staff Offices, will enable the remuneration of the Clerks-to 
be fixed even higher than it has been under the old system, should a comparison of 
their work with that of other Departments show that such higher rates are required. 
It is further to be observed that the able men to whom you refer as now in the 
Service must have been appointed under the old system, and not under the very recent 
system of open competition. The plan which we propose will establish a far stricter 
-test on entrance than ever existed under the old system. It seems to us, therefore, 
both that the inducements to able men to enter the Service will be greater than they 
have yet been, and that the standard of qualifications for entry into the Service will be 
higher. | ss 


4, The proposals with ayane to Prondihion by Merit, to Dranefer srom ‘Office to 
Office, and to Staff Appointments. 


Here again I will in: the first instance repeat that in ‘recommending lacked i 
Heads of Departments for these purposes we had in view the Head of the De paris 
who is directly responsible for its efficient management. 

. The main reason we had in view in x ommending that all ningeeinietsis hexand 
6002. a year should be treated as Staff posts was to: prevent Clerks claiming a vested 
right in such appointments. Hxperience shows that this claim is only too apt to 
acquire such force as to degrade promotion into a system of mere seniority. It is this, 
and not jobbery, which is the real evil of the Service, and it will be a most important 


step towards securing promotion by merit that these posts should not be ‘regarded, BS 7 


posts to which the Clerks have any vested right. 

As regards transfers from one office to another there is no doubt that these might™ 
be so worked as to discourage, instead of to encourage, official merit. But it is to the 
interest of all Heads who are responsible for the management of their means 
that they should not have inefficient men transferred to them, and there! would be* 0 
difficulty in surrounding this power with sufficient safeguards. 

The power of transferring men from office to office at present, exists, and our recom~ 
mendations respecting transfers are made with the: view not only of putting them on 
a better footing for the future, but also with thé view of somewhat equalizing 
' promotion throughout the Service by making the Cléfkships in the more important 
Offices, so far as ‘practicable, prizes for the best Clerks’ in thee offices in which, from. 
the nature of the work, the well-paid appomaanents | are — 

A proof of the evidence is inclosed. 
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CIRCULAR ADDRESSED TO 


Board of Trade, London, S.W., 

June 1874. 
I am directed by the Civil Service Inquiry Commis- 
sioners to request that you will be so good as to favour 
them, in writing, with any information or observations you 
may have to offer upon the points detailed in the accom- 
panying papers, and that you will furnish them with the 
names of any of the administrative officers of your depart- 
ment whose views on these points would also be of value to 
them. 

They also desire to ascertain the views of the clerical 
staff of your office on the points indicated in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s letter of instructions. With this object 
they would suggest that the staff should have the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of selecting, should they desire to do 
so, some member or members to represent their, views, 
which should, in the first instance, be submitted in 
writing. 

Whilst the Commissioners are anxious to be put in pos- 
session of the views of the various grades or branches of 
the service, they feel that the evidence thus tendered should 
be of a representative character, and should be as limited as 
possible, consistently with obtaining the real opinions of the 
service on the points indicated. 


Sir, 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. G. C. Hamiiron, 
Secretary. 


LETTER from the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. 


11, Downing Street, 
My prar Mr. PLAYFAIR, April 27, 1874. 
THE inquiry. which the Treasury desire to institute, 
and upon which you have been so kind as to promise us 
your assistance, has reference to the following points :— 


1. The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance. | 


2. The principles upon which men should be transferred 
from office to office, especially in cases where one establish- 
ment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and when 
there are consequently redundant employés, whose services 


_should, if possible, be made available in other departments. 


3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole, 


so as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the 


difference of pay in different departments. 


4. The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 


‘importance than those usually assigned to established 


clerks, or duties of a purely temporary character. 


5. I need not enter into any details upon these points 
beyond placing in your hands the several Orders in Council 
and other official documents relating to the matter, and 
referring you to the proceedings which took place last year . 
before the two Select Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, which inquired, the one into the Civil Service ex- 
penditure, the other into the alleged grievances of the Civil 
Service Writers. Any further information which you may 
desire, and which we have in our possession, shall, of course, 
be placed at your disposal. 

I will merely say, with reference to the first of the 
questions which I have mentioned, that while the Govern- 
ment desire as a general principle to uphold a system of 
selection according to merit, as opposed to selection by the 
simple exercise of patronage, they are anxious that the 


Commission should look thoroughly into the action of the 
‘present system of competitive examinations, and should 


give their opinion upon any modification which they may 
find it desirable to recommend in it with perfect freedom.: 


An important question will arise out of the division of 
the service according to what are technically known as 


} i: it 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Regulations I. and II. respectively, and we hope that the 

Commission will give us their advice as to the maintenance 

of that division, both in regard of admissions and of 

promotions. 
I remain, &c., 

(Signed) Starrorp H. Norrucorr. 


With reference to the forgoing letter from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and especially to the 3rd and 4th para- 
graphs thereof, the Commissioners will be glad to receive 
information or suggestions on the following points :— 


I.— Classification of Officers. 
(A.) Staff Officers. 

1. Number? : 

_2. Designations ? 


3. Method of appointment, z.e. from within the office, or 
from without ? 


_ 4. If from within, by seniority in any degree, or by selec- 
tion on the ground of merit ? 


5. If from without, under what conditions ? 


(B.) Established Clerks. 
6. Number ? 


7. Number of grades, z.e. distinct ranks, with no cus- 
tomary promotion from lower to higher ? 


8. Method of appointment to each grade, i.e.— 


9. If not by open competition, for what reasons, and in 
what other manner 2 


10. If by open competition, under what conditions, 
especially as to age and subjects of examination ? 


11. Number of classes in each-grade severally ? 
12. Number of persons in each class severally ? 


13. How should promotion from class to class within 
each grade be regulated ? 


14. Whether promotion from grade to grade should be 
allowed, and, if so, on what conditions ? 


(C.) Non-established or Temporary Clerks, or Writers 
without fixity of tenure, and without Superannuation. 

15. Expediency of employing such persons ? 

16. Number ? 

17. Number of grades ? | 


18. Jf attached to the department, under what conditions 
of appointment and tenure ? 


19. If provided by a central office, method of appoint- 
ment. and of payment, viz., by time or piece ? 


20. What possibility of promotion from one class to 
another, and from the highest class to the establishment ? 


Il.—Distribution of Work. 


21. The different kinds of work corresponding ‘to all the 
different grades and classes of officers enumerated above? 


~IW.—Hours, &e. of Service. 


22. Office hours for each class of officers 2 
23. Number of days’ vacation for each class ? 
24. Conditions as to sick leave ? 
25. Attendance, how noted in each class 2 
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1. Had you any writers or temporary clerks previously to 


the 4th June 1870; and, if so, what were their number, 


pay, and conditions of service ? 

2. What was the nature of the work entrusted to them, 
and was it part of the regular work of the office, or merely 
temporary work executed under pressure ? 

3. If it extended beyond mere copying, how did you 


distinguish between their work and that of’ the rest of the 


establishment ? ; é 
4, Had you any, and what, power of promoting to the 
establishment, or otherwise rewarding the most meritorious 
of these clerks; and, if so, how, and to what extent, was 
5. Was the power of dismissing them ever exercised ; 
and, if so, to what extent? 
6. Have you employed, and are you now employing, 
Civil Service writers; and, if so, what number ? 


Temporary Service. 


.. fluctuating body? 


wae 


of: THE) 


on? 


8. If employed on anything but mere copying, how do 


you distinguish between their work and that of the estab- 
lished clerks ? ; 


9. What is your experience of them? And are they 
“more or less efficient than the previous temporary clerks ? 
Do they remain with you permanently, or are they a 


effects sufficient to derange the work of the office? 


10. Is your copying done by time-work or by piece-work ; 
if the latter, with what results 2 fe ‘ 
11. Do you use the copying-machine ? 
12. Could the copying-work of your department be 
diminished, and the business facilitated, by further use of 
printing? “s ‘ ‘ 


inna 


7. What is the nature of the work they are employed. : 


If this fluctuation be marked, are its ~ 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


“ TAKEN BEFORE THE 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


Tuesday, 2d June 1874. 


4 PRESENT : 
Tue Ricut Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., in tar Cuar. 


Lorp Craup J. Haminton, M.P. 
The Hon. C. W. FrremMant Le. 
Sir W. H. StrepHenson, K.C.B. 
Sir F. R. SAnprorp, C.B. 


T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
H. Joycr, Esq. 
R. G. C. Hamirron, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Ratpa Henry Knox examined. 


1. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in the 
War Office 2—I am a principal and estimate clerk. 

2. In what class of clerks did you enter the War 
Office ?—I entered the War Office as a temporary 
clerk in January 1856. In February 1858 there was 
a competition among a latge number of the temporary 
clerks to fill up some additional appointments which 
had been created on the establishment, and I was a 
suceessful competitor amongst them. ‘There were 
some 45 who competed for a dozen posts. 

_ 8. What is your salary now ?—800/. a year. 

4. Do you give evidence simply as a War Office 
clerk or more generally ?—I did not expect to be 
_ called upon to give evidence more generally. I did 
not understand that I was to give evidence of that 
kind to day, but I am prepared to give such evidence 
if you wish it. I have recently been in communica- 
tion with a large number of gentlemen who are mem- 
bers of the service, and I know some of their views. 
I think I could speak fairly as representing them. 
My own opinion may not in all cases agree with theirs, 
but I can state what their opinions are. 

5. First, with regard to the War Office, have you 
any remarks to make with respect to the distribution 
_ of work amongst the different classes of clerks in the 
War Office —The War Office may fairly be described 
as anew Office. It is large now as compared with what 
it was just before I joined it, and it is composed ofa very 
large number of comparatively young men. The conse- 
- quence is that the distribution of work is such that it 
really falls to those who are. most competent to do it, 
rather than in accordance with any seniority or posi- 
tion in the office. That partly arises also from the 
- fact that we have undergone many re-organizations 

and alterations of establishment in recent.years. Men 
who are supposed to be in a very junior position 
frequently have very much better work given them to 
do than that which is discharged by their seniors. 
That the work could be distributed in such a manner 
as to make that which is most important fall to the best 
‘men who would hold naturaily the best positions in the 
office, and that which is of least importance fall to 
‘those who are in an inferior position, I should think 
there is no doubt; but no such distribution has taken 
place ollowing upon the ,various changes that have 
been made in the department. 
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§. Excluding the writers, you have two large divi- 


sions, have you not, in the War Office ?—Since the 
last re-organization, which took place some three years 
since, we have a new division, which has not at present 
assumed the oroportions it is intended to assume. 
That new division (called supplementary clerks) has 
been created and is intended to take up an inferior 
class of work. It constitutes one distinct division of 
the office, and has no connection with the senior 
establishment. There is beside that the senior esta- 
blishment, which is composed of the old established 
clerks of the office arranged in various grades. 

7. Your senior establishment is considerably larger 
than the supplemental one at the present moment, is 
it not ‘--Yes, considerably larger. 

8. Do you think it should remain relatively so 
large ?—I think the senior establishment should be 
composed of all those who have to discharge work 
which may be called responsible ; that is to say, work 
for which they are held individually responsible, and 
which is not capable of thorough and complete super- 
vision. In fact, as far as my experience goes, the work 
of the service is carried on very much on that prin- 
ciple. Men are obtained, of character and educa- 
tion, to whom work requiring a certain amount of train- 
ing is given, and they are held individually responsible 
for that work. That responsibility in itself makes it a 
somewhat high class of work. I think ‘the senior 
establishment should consist of such a number as 
would be sufficient to discharge the work of. that 
kind. 

9. But at the present moment you have 184 clerks 
in the senior division and 152 in the junior ; do you 
think that that is at all such a proportion as should 
ultimately exist in an office of that kind; would not 
152 be too small a body for the juniors, and 184 too 
large a body for the higher class of officers ?—The 
work of the War Office is of a very mixed character. 
It includes a very large amount of the audit of 
accounts which are rendered in very great detail to 
the War Office. A considerable number of men are 
employed upon that work, and, in so far as it is real 


examination, and includes the function of weighing ~ 


the correctness of charges in accordance with regu- 
lations and warrants, it is a work of a high character ; 
it is a work which is not supervised in any way, that 
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is to say, the gentleman who is entrusted with that 


examination, examines a charge, and if he passes it, he 
in so doing gives an opinion, indeed, a decision, so far 
as regards that charge that it is correct, and no one 
ever supervises that charge afterwards, I have always 
thought that to that extent that work was really very. 


passed through it during recent years is considerable. 
Mr. Davey has found that the casualties generally 
may be taken as those which are given in the Govern- 
‘ment tables for annuitants—Mr. Finlaison’s tables. 
Taking that as the basis, he simply points out in his 


_paper what proportion of juniors to seniors there 


responsible work, and work which required consider+\.| should: bein order to secure promotion after 20 years 


able training and judgment as well. That being so, I 
think the establishment of seniors in the War Office can. 
never be a small one. In rooms where correspondence 
is carried on, and the consideration of questions that 
are referred to the Department by letter, I do not 
think so many superior officers would:(be| needed ; 
perhaps three men, a superintendent, an assistant, 


and a junior, and also possibly some one whois in.) 


what I should call the educational stage, being trained 
would be quite sufficient for such a room, as 
regards the seniors. But in the large rooms where 
accounts are examined which are very important, for 
our charges amount to something like 15,000,000/. a 


year, and our books record a very much larger sum, 


and every item is examined with great minuteness, in 
those rooms, I think, we should want a large proportion 
of senior clerks. The distribution has never been 
worked out thoroughly, and the work so sifted as to 
allot to the experienced and trained men that work 


which has real responsibility attached to it, and) to 


others what we may call the more mechanical work ; 
if that were done I should think that the. number 
of seniors we have now, might admit of some reduction, 

10. Do you think that the number of juniors would 
require augmentation in that case ?—Yes, in a corre- 
sponding degree certainly. 

11. By seniors and juniors you mean men, in the 
two different classes of which you have spoken?— 
Yes. 

12. Let us take the senior class first. ~At the present 
moment in the upper division you have 57 seniors 
and 127 juniors?—Yes. ; 

13. Do you think that that is a fair proportion ?—It 
all depends upon what the division is intended to 
effect. 

14. Lam taking it that you suppose that the upper 
division requires a higher class of men for. a -higher 
class of work such as would come under scheme | of 
the new regulation. 184 is a large number to come 
under that scheme?—Yes; and as I have stated I 
think it could be reduced, but not to any great extent. 

15. Taking that number as it is now, do you think 
that the proportion of 57 seniors and 127 juniors upon 
that establishment is a fair proportion for securing 
promotion ?—Certainly not. I am aware that’ you 
have had laid. before you by a very able colleague of 
mine, a statement which he has very carefully worked 
out as to what proportion should be maintained in 
order to secure what he considers a fair and what 
certainly is not an immoderate amount of promotion. 
Such a proportion as that just mentioned would 
represent a great stagnation. Of course if the pay in 


- the lower class were high that stagnation would not 


be of much consequence, but if it were ata very low 
rate it would be a matter of very great consequence. 

16. Still the seniors are nearly one half the juniors ? 
—Yes; but if you wish the juniors to be promoted 
after, we will say, 20 years service, so that a man 
entering at 20 shall be able when he is 40 to get over 
4001. a year, which is the War Office scale, you should 
have a very much larger proportion of seniors to juniors, 
even assuming that every man retires at 60 years of 
age. F 

17. Have you any ‘proposal to make as to how you 
would meet that requirement with respect to giving 
gerag Have you read 'this paper by Mr. Davey ? 
—Yes. 

18. Have you’read it carefully enough to express 
an opinion upon it >—Yes, I have. 
19. Does it meet your views generally ?—Yes, it 
does. It entirely meets my general views. It is 
based, I believe, upon the experience of the War Office, 
which, although that of only one Department is a 


‘large experience as the number of men’that have 


service, assuming that every man retires at 60 years 
of age. I think it will appear that there are very 
“few of the larger offices that are organized in such a 
way as to secure that amount of promotion. On the 
other hand, many of the smaller offices are so organ- 
‘\izéd as} to Sécurea .very much more rapid flow of 
promotion. 

» 19a. Do you think that there should be any means 
of promotion for the supplemental clerks to the upper 


division >—I should be very averse to putting a stop 


to the promotion of anyone. I think if men are 
found eminently fit in the inferior class, and sup- 
posing they answer the test which is applied to the 
senior class, it would be very, fair to promote such 
men occasionally, i 
20. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you mean the ex- 
amination test ?—Yes, that is the educational test. 
21. (Chairman.) Do you mean that you would have 
‘another educational test, by means of which a man 
would go from one division to another ?—I think so, 
with regard to a man-who has entered the supplemen- 
tary class. Perhaps I had better describe my views 
| of what the supplementary class should be i the first 
instance. — .. ye 
22. Will you do so?—The supplementary class, if 
it is to be a,success in the service, which I hope it. will 
be, should be something very different from that which 
we have at the War Office. The only distinction we 
can draw between the supplémental men we have now 
and the higher establishment is this,—they have gone 
up for a Civil Service examination, but’ they have 
been unlucky in not securing an appointment in an 


office very much ‘superior to that to which they have. 


been appointed. Jt has happened in this manner, a 


general examination for class 2 has taken place, and 


there have been some very good appointments at that 
time vacant, and these gentlemen have gone up for 
the examination, being induced to compete by the 
existence of these good vacancies, but unfortunately, 
they have fallen to our supplementary establishment ; 
and, inasmuch as they were candidates for much better 
things, they were men whom we did not want to get ; 
as they too nearly approached the position in’ life 


of the senior men, although they might not’ be rich ~ 


men. If the junior establishment is to be a success, 
it. must be taken from a class of life considerably 
inferior in social position to that from which the 
seniors are taken. ‘The men in that class should be 
men who would be regarded more as inferiors, like 
‘the lower class of men employed as clerks ina soli- 
citor’s or in, a merchant’s office—men of a humbler 
position than the seniors—men whom you could put 
to do work of a merely mechanical kind, all of which 
is supervised. I think if your, supplemental class is 
constituted of such men you will get a larger amount 
of work out of them, and you will get the inferior 
work much better done than it is done by the men 
who entered the service upon other terms and under 
other conditions. I believe that the supervision that 
“would be given to it by the men in the higher esta- 
blishment would be so complete that the service would 
be worked much more economically and thoroughly, 
and on a system which would throw more respon- 


sibility upon the higher men, and make them in many © 


cases much better men than they are now. 

23. How would you propose to restrict the class of 
life of men who go into the supplementary division >— 
I think that the inducements to enter it should not be 
such as to attract men of a higher class. 

24. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you think that you would 
attain your object by giving wages instead of salaries ? 
—I do not think so; that might attain one part of 

“the object, viz., the cheapness, but I think that there is 
more than that to be attained. If these men are to be 


f 
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entrusted with anything like a large share of the work 
of the department, they must not be liable to constant 
change and movement about, because, when they 
have been some time in the office, you can have con- 
fidence in them. For even the most simple work 
needs some instruction and practice. They would 
not be highly trained men ; but, once having mastered 
mechanical or routine work, you would keep them at 
it, and you would have no compunction in employing 
ordinary men of that’ class for many years upon calcu- 
lation and copying. It would, I think, be a dangerous 
experiment to apply simply a wages arrangement to 
I think’ it would be useful to give some sta- 
bility to their positions when they enter’the service. 

25. (Chairman.) You know the range of salaries 
just now of our supplementary division ?—Yes. 

26. Do you think that that is a scale which would 
restrict it to persons of a lower class of life ?—I 
think on entrance it is rather .too high—it com- 
mences at 80/. a year, which I think is. somewhat too 
» high. 

27. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What does it rise to ? 
—There are two classes—the first class rise to 2501. 

28. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) It appears from the 
paper I have before me that, the second class begins 
at 90/., rising by 52. a year to 1707. I have no doubt 
you are right P—I think I am correct. | 

29. (Mr. Fremantle.) Then the higher class of 
supplementary clerks begins at 180/. a year, rising by 
100. to 2507. ?—Yes; I should think that 80/., which 
is the figure that I mentioned, was too high a sum to 
begin -with, and I think also that the subjects for 
examination (which I assume would be the means of 
obtaining these men, and, I think, the best means) 
should not be of a very elaborate character. You 
wish to test men simply in their reading, writing, and 
certain rules of arithmetic. If they are capable of 
doing those well, and understand them thoroughly, I 
think that would answer all the purposes for which 
you require such clerks. | 

30. (Chairman.) Giving a minimum of 801., what 
maximum would you place upon such a class ?— 
Things have changed so much in recent years that 
one is unable to form a good judgment of what pay 
people ought to receive ; ‘but I'should think that men 
ought to look forward certainly to getting 2501. a 
year at some time of their lives, if I may assume that 
you get the class ef men that I contemplate. 

31. As I understand you, you think that such a 
class — be uniform throughout the service ?— 
Yes; I think it should be uniform throughout the 
service. 

32. And that, for: instance, in one department they 
should not be able to get a better-rate of salary than 
in another ?—Yes. 

33. I think you complained of that with regard to 
your own office?—Yes ; quite so. There is work of 
the kind which they would do in every office of the 
service, from the highest down to the lowest, and I 
think that that work should not be paid for better in 
‘one office than it is in another. If these men are 
employed upon mere computation, or upon mere 
copying, or upon mere tabulation of figures. which 
check themselves so to speak, I think that ‘work, 
' whether it is done at the Treasury or at the Customs, 
should be paid for at the same rate. 

84. But, from your own information with regard to 
the War Office, are you not of opinion that the 
existence of a considerable body of such supplemen- 
tary clerks would render unnecessary so very many 
of the higher paid class ?—The number of supplemen- 
tary clerks that has been mentioned i is, I think, a very 
large number. 

35. But the number in the upper class is much 
greater still, is it not?—Yes, but for the reason I 
have stated, the work in the War Office, and I believe 
in a yery large number of other offices, involves a 
considerable amount of responsibility. It is the 
“practice throughout the service (I do not speak with 
regard to, the. War Office alone). that men: are) im- 
aca oo with the work given to them. 


_ 
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There is no means of securing that complete super- 
vision and testing of work which individual personal 
interest secures from the head of a house of business. 
As an instance of the responsibility of: the work, I 
may mention the calling for returns. Certain in- 
formation is called for, men frequently, although 
not holding a high position in the office, have to work 
out the form in which such a return shall be asked for; 
they have to superintend its issue; they have to 
superintend also the receipt of the returns when 
they come in, and they have very often to digest those 
returns and to see whether they are in conformity 
with what was really wanted. 


36. You’ are probably aware that almost every 


department claims that it needs a very large number of 
high elass clerks and does not admit that it can dis- 
pense to any great extent with high class clerks. 
Now as you have thought of this subject: let me put 
this to you, any increase of salaries for the upper 
division can only be obtained, commonly by trying to 
have a larger number of the clerks of a different 
class in life altogether who take a lower ciass of work; 
is not that so?—That- is one means of obtaining 
economy, and I think economy should be obtained in 
that way, and I believe that it is obtainable. But 
assuming it to be necessary to effect a saving else- 
where in order to be able to give an increase of 
salaries, I think it very doubtful whether you . can 
obtain all the means of doing so by introducing an 
inferior class of clerks into the service. I believe 
that a considerable proportion of the increase might 
be met in that way ; but in many offices this has already 
been done. The War Office was the first office which 
attempted anything of the kind on a large scale, by 
introducing a large number of supplementary clerks, 
with the intention of extending it still farther; we may 
lay claim to having started that system. 


37. (Mr. Farrer.) When was that done ?—It was 
done to a large extent four years ago. I, know that it 

was done at the Treasury to a small extent about 
20 years ago. 

38. Are. you aware that it was done about 17 years 
ago at the Board of Trade?—I know it was done at 
the Treasury, hut the appointments were made so 
good that several university men obtained them, and 
the maximum was raised to something like 500l. a 
year, which really took them cut of the category of 
the supplementary clerks that I was contemplating. 
However, of course if it be necessary to obtain an 
economy to some extent to provide for any change in 
the scale of pay given to the senior appointments it can 
be done, and I believe should be done, in that way. 
When a demand of that kind is made, it is impossible for 
the Government to regard it per se; they must look 
round them and see whether something” cannot be done 
to meet such a case which would protect the interests 
of the public as well as those of the civil servants. 
The War Office certainly some few years since started 
this on a very large scale, and introduced a considerable 
number of men in that way, and they are prepared to 
introduce more, and I believe they could introduce 
even a larger number in substitution for higher men 
than they at present contemplate. 


39. (Chairman.) Do you consider the duties in 1 the 
upper division of the War Office sufficient to satisfy 
the desire for work of high class university men such 
as would get in under Scheme I, if there are to be 
such a large number as 184 in that division ?—It is 
very difficult to show how far the work in the service 
resembles professional work, and as regards the cha- 
racter of work which will satisfy men, I do not 
think it is very difficult to find that. But all the 
work involves individual responsibility, and in almost 
every step that is taken requires the exercise of judg- 
ment founded on accurate knowledge, only obtainable 
by well trained men. I think that certainly quite 150 
men would be required in the War Office for those 
duties. 


40. (Mr. Farrer.) 150 men exercising judgment ? 
—Yes. 
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41. Could you give us an instance of the sort of work 
which you refer to when you speak of exercising judg- 
ment ?—I mentioned, for instance, a short time since 
the calling for returns and the digesting returns, not 
tabulating them, that is a very different thing. -Suppos- 
ing information is required upon a certain point, and 
that has to be collected from all the four quarters 
of the globe ; it is necessary that some one should 
think out in what form it should be asked for, that is 
determined upon by a person who is accustomed to 
deal with matters of this kind. The return is issued 
and he is held responsible for it. ‘ 

42. The framing of the heading for a return is one 
of the things which perhaps requires more judgment 
and more skill and knowledge than anything else ; is 
that the sort of work which in the War Office you 
would give tc a junior clerk ?—Many junior clerks 
do it. 

43. Does a junior clerk settle in what form a return 
should be given ?—He may not finally settle it, but he 
so far works it out and submits it, having a complete 
knowledge of the way in which all this information 
comes in from time to time, that his judgment is prac- 
tically taken in framing the form of the return; his 
senior says, “that that will do,” but the junior clerk 
works it out. ; 

44. Can you give us an instance of that ?—That 
would apply to statistics generally with regard to 
army matters, any information that may be needed to 
assist in forming a judgment upon a point of difficulty, 
or that may be called for by a member of Parliament. 
Very frequently he asks for something which he does 
not express in the proper language, then he comes to 
the War Office and consults about it, and he frequently 
sees the gentleman who is the most skilled in the 
actual working of the business of these returns, and 
arranges with him in what form it had-better be done, 
and that gentleman suggests from his experience 
what points should be altered in that which he has 
asked for. 

45. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Surely in the first 
instance a member of Parliament or any other person 
desiring information would see the head of the 
department ?—Yes, but the head of the department 
would look to the gentleman who was in the habit of 
manipulating these things, and would get his ideas 
from him. 

46. He would hand over the work to him ?—Yes, 
when that information is received it has to be judged 
of by the person who has asked for it, in order to see 
whether it comes up to the requirements, and he digests 
itand sees whether any extraordinary statement is made 
which requires further looking into. Practically he 
examines and checks from his judgment all that infor- 
mation. I consider that requires the exercise of a 
well trained mind, but I do not think that the tabula- 
tion of such information when it is obtained is any- 
thing more than mechanical. You may hand out an 


enormous amount of that work when once itis checked ’ 


and decided upon, to be tabulated by a mere machine. 
In the same way, if you, take the examination of 
accounts the great mass of the army charges come in 
in the most minute detail, they occur in the pay- 
master’s accounts and the comptroller’s accounts. The 
vouchers for them'are made up of a mass of intricate 
calculations. It is the practice that the examiner of 
those accounts shall go through a great many of these 
calculations himself, but his main head work is to 
consider whether every new charge as it arises in 
those accounts is in conformity with the rules and 
regulations and warrants of the service ; that is to say, 
he is called upon to form his judgment upon those. 
He does not report his decision to anybody else, he 
comes to a conclusion about it himself. If there is 


a new charge for pay or allowances of every variety 
and kind, he decides whether that charge is right or 


not. ‘That examination includes at times a consider- 
able amount of what I should call mere compu- 
tation, and is frequently done by the examiner. I 


‘would relieve him of everything of that kind, and 


throw all that is mere multiplication or addition into 


the hands of somebody else, and I would increase the 
power of the man who has to exercise a judgment 
very largely; but I think to the extent to which he 
does: exercise judgment it is responsible work and 
work for which training is required such as is 
obtained by university men or by men who have 
gained good positions in the public schools, whether 
they may or may not have been to the universities 
afterwards, 

47. (Mr. Farrer.) When you say that he decides 
whether it is right or not, I suppose it would be the 
duty of a junior clerk to bring it to the knowledge of 
his superior if he saw anything that was doubtful >— 
He would pass a charge without bringing it to the 
knowledge of his superior.” 

48. But he would not stop one without bringing it 
to the knowledge of his ‘superior ?—Everything that 
he stops or criticizes, is of course subjected to the judg- 
ment of some one else, but anything that he does not 
stop or criticize is not subjected to the judgment of 
anyone else, and these form the great majority of the 
cases. j 

49, (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Take for instance 
those questions, sometimes of a rather complicated 
character, which are put down upon the examination 
of the pay list, those would not be left to the judg- 
ment of a junior clerk, would they ?—The questions 
which are raised would be supervised by some one 
senior to him, but it rests with the examiner to raise 
them or not according to his judgment. 

50. (Chairman.) You would make your senior 
establishment as it were officers over the juniors P— 
Yes, with the exception of a small proportion of the 
upper division, who would: be those who were learn- 
ing their business. 9 .—_ 

51. Do you not think that 184 officers over 152 
men is rather a large proportion ?—I have stated that 
I think the numbers of the upper division would admit 
of reduction certainly. 

52. But not of very large reduction ?—No, I do not 
think it could be a very large one. 

53. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Is not there a large 
amount of-work that could not well be done by those 
writers (because it is in fact a class of writers that 
you propose with salaries varying from 80/. to 2501. a 
year), and which would still not be work which it 
would be necessary to give to the upper division; 
would there not be room in your office for a class of 
clerks between the writers whom you have described 
and the superior officers in the establishment ; work 
in connection, for instance, with the first examination 
of all the accounts that you were referring to ?—I 
think you might fairly entrust the first examination or 
checking of computations to the class I have described, 
but I think if you are to maintain discipline and to 
get the amount of work that you want out of your 
men you must have two distinct classes. I doubt 
whether you can introduce three grades, or draw so 
fine lines between three grades in any office. The 
great point is to have the one. grade considerably 
above the other grade, the lower one being completely 
subservient to the higher. 

54. Are you aware that in the Education Office there 
are 20 university men, 70 of class 2 who represent the 
men coming from good commercial schools, and then 
below that we have rather more than 100 writers—- 
that is a very different proportion from what you’ pro- 
pose ?—It is. 

55. I understand from you that there is no room 
for an intermediate class on the establishment of the 
War Office, composed of men who have been trained 
at a good commercial school, and to whom you might 
give some 400/. or 500/. a year as their maximum 
salary; might you not entrust a large amount of your 
work to men of that class which is now done by 
juniors. You will understand that we are speaking in 
the abstract, and not with reference to the rights of 
any men who are in the service just now ?—I am quite 
willing to admit that you could get men of the com- 
mercial class who would be capable of doing a certain 
amount of that work, but if the service is to be carried 


on ina satisfactory way you must have a contented ser- 
vice, and if these men are not able to draw avery clear 
distinction between the work which they are doing 
and. the work which men above them are doing, I 
think you will find, what we have frequently expe- 
rienced in the War Office, that there are growls and 
complaints on the part of the inferior men as against 
the superior men. You will find the same thing occur 
throughout the service as between one officeand another ; 
one office says of another we are doing just as good 
work (and that is the fact no doubt).and we are paid 
one half or two thirds of the salary. We do not see 
why that should be. If you introduced that class of 
_ men into the same office with the others [believe it 
would succeed very well for a time, but I believe the 
time would come, and that before very long, when 
there would be great discontent among the inferior 
class of men. 

56. ( Chairman.) At. the present time your supple- 
mental clerks do a great deal of work similar to the 
upper clerks, do they not ?—As I have said, the work 
has never been distributed since the re-organization. 
I think many of the supplemental men are now being 
employed upon work far above what should be en- 
trusted to clerks in that class. 

57. To come back to the point that you left, if you 
allow promotion ,at all between your supplemental 
clerks and your established clerks, have you formed 
any idea of the manner in which that promotion might 
be secured ?—I would not have promotion secured at 
all, but I would leave an opportunity for exercising 

. an extreme selection to promote avery good man from 
one class to the other, assuming that he was willing 
to take upon his shoulders also the liability to come up 
to the educational test (not in competition) of the 
senior establishment. You must maintain the status 
of the senior establishment. 

58. You would not allow a man to go from the 
lower to the upper division merely by official merit ? 
—wNo, not merely by. official merit. 

59. (Mr. Farrer.) You would not allow it without 
examination ?—No, not without examination. I think 
he should pass such an examination as would give 
him educationally the status of a gentleman. 

60. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) And you would not 
give the mem in that class any right to expect promo-~ 
tion to the upper ; you would limit the promotion from 
that class to very exceptional cases to be selected by 
the head of the department ?>—Yes. 

61. (Mr. Farrer.) Take the case of a man in that 
class who had shown himself extremely competent in 
the practical work of the office, and who had arrived 
at the age of 40 when he would very probably have 
forgotten many subjects in which ‘he could well have 
stood an examination at the age of 20; would you still 
require him to pass a strict examination at the age of 
40 ?—I think in that case it would be better to leave 

_ him where he is. To bring him in at the bottom of 

the senior establishment would not make him very 
eomfortable. 

62. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Not if you added to 
his salary ?—You would not add to his salary if he 
were brought in at the bottom of the senior establish- 
ment, 

63. (Mr. Farr er.) You think that any capable man 
would show himself-to- be such much earlier than the 
age of 40 ?—Yes. 

64. Do you not find by experience that some men 
develop in the course of practice much more than 
others do ?—No, I donot think so. I think that often 
aman who has not borne a very high character for 
brightness after a certain number of years experience 
works like a machine, and then you can trust him to 
do many things that you would not have trusted him 
to do in the earlier part of his service ; but I do not think 
that that is a development of intellect, it is merely 
that habit leads him to view things in an official way. 
When I first joined the service I happened to be 
thrown amongst a large number of older men, many 
of whom ‘did not know the reason why they did 
things, but they did them right for all that. 
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65. Your notion of separating. the work in the-way 
you have proposed is not derived from any actual 
experience of what has been done in the War Office, 
but from what you think could be done ?—A certain 
amount of division has taken place at the War Office. 
A large mass of computation of accounts, casting them 
up and so‘on, has been thrown into the hands of out 
soldier clerks, who really form a class of writers. It 
is.to them that the computation has fallen, and that 
has. been a great advantage. 

66, There you have an entirely separate class ?— 
Yes. 

_ 67. Those are taken from a class of persons outside 
the office >—Yes. 

68. You have no actual experience within the War 


Office of this separation which you would recommend ? 


—That is an experience. 

69. You have no experience except in the case of 
these men who are selected from a peculiar class out- 
side the office ?—-No other experience. A large 
number of writers have been employed, and I believe 
many of them have answered the demands made upon 
them very well indeed, but the tenure of their appoint- 
ment has been regarded by those gentlemen who 
employed them, as very unsatisfactory, considering 
them as a class to work with. 

70. Then when you speak of a higher ‘class in the 
office do you mean that you would have in the War 
Office such a class as those who now come into the 
service under Scheme II. of the late Orders in Council, 
or such a class as come in under Scheme I., the one is 
a much higher standard of examination than the other, 
you know ?—The standard of examination is not a 
very high one for Class I., it is called a university 
examination, but itis what most young men of any 
education at all at 17 or 18 years of age are very 
well able to pass. A university man may be a man 
who cannot pass anything like a sixth form exami- 
nation at a public school. 

71. If you hada large number of men coming in 
under Scheme I. would you put them upon the salaries 
that the Treasury have hitherto given to men coming 
in under Scheme I. ; for instance, at the Colonial Office, 
the Board of Trade, and the Treasury ?—I think so, 
but with regard to the first appointments of those 
gentlemen, I would suggest that the course should be 
pursued which has been adopted at the War Office. 
Every man should go through a period of probation 
upon his appointment, whatever educational standard 
he may have attained at the open competition. That, 
I think, is desirable for many reasons, the main 
principle being that on first entering the service a 
man has not much immediate stimulus to work, and if 
you give him a couple of hundreda year, very often the 
best and most highly trained men take an idle fit, and 
do not answer to the call ; but if you say to those men 


on their appointment, you are now here, in the first - 


instance to learn your business, just as you would if 
you had entered a profession, we expect you to put 
your shoulder to the wheel, and. get through the 
drudgery, and if you show a disposition to work hard 
and acquire a knowledge of the business, you shall get 
a, valuable appointment, you will create habits of appli- 
cation and interest in the work, without which men 
are valueless. Supposing you get a young man at 
20 years of age to enter by open competition, 
and give him 100/. a year, that is quite sufficient for 
him for three or four years, provided that when you 
find he has trained himself well, you give him the 
scale recommended by the Treasury. 

72. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you fix any 
limit of time for that probation, or would you make it 
dependent upon his proving his efficiency ?—I think 
he ought to prove his efficiency in a certain time. I 
think he should be put through those branches of the 
department which ‘are most valuable for training pur- 
poses. In the War Office we have many such rooms. 

73. Ifhe did not pass the probation would you 
reject him from the office altogether ?>—Yes. 

74. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Havingfonly given 
him 100/, a year in the meantime ?—Yes. 
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15.0 Do you think that under’ those’ conditions men 
of the class you want would: enter the service ?—Yes. 
There are many professions.in which men have to pay. 
many hundreds of pounds’ before’ they: can enter at 
all. ° 


16, (Sir William Stephenson.) I suppose you would. 


not fix a long limit of time ?—No, two or three year 


‘I think would be sufficient. F 


77. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you not be placed in this 
dilemma—if you gave to all your superior clerks the 
large salaries which are given to clerks under Scheme I. 
in the reconstituted offices you would make your 
establishment at the War Office an enormously expen- 
sive one ; on the other hand, if you did not make the 
pay of those coming in under Scheme I. so good as it 
is in the other offices, you would get the refuse of the 
examinations —I do not think that is a dilemma of 
my creating. 

78. I did not say that it was, I only wanted to put 
to you the facts as they are.—I think they are difficult 
facts to get over certainly, but if the work of the 
country is to be done in a way that is thoroughly satis- 
factory, I think it is necessary to spend the money 
requisite for the purpose of getting the means of 
carrying it on. 

79. (Chairman.) The difficulty in my mind is, that 
the War Office should be an office of so peculiarly 
responsible a character that you should have such an 
enormous number of high class clerks in proportion to 
the lower class in your office, as would be the case if 
you took all your superior establishment as coming 
under Scheme I. ?—Of course I have not thoroughly 
sifted every man’s work in the office, and in order to 
draw a fine distinction between the duties of one and 


the other, it would be necessary to do so; but I should © 


think that from every office in the service some. state- 
ment could be obtainell as to what work-was done by 
members of the departments which was of a responsible 
character and did not admit of thorough supervision 
and check, but for which you look to the character 
and position of the man to do it, as I have said, upon 
his own responsibility. I think if you have work of 
that kind to be done you must pay what is necessary 
in order to get it well done. The loss to the public in 
consequence of its work being at times done by 
inefficient men is incalculable. 


80. (Mr. Farrer.) You have at. present had a 
good many clerks in the supplemental class coming in 
by the present examination, under Scheme II., which 
you think too high for. the supplemental - class, 
how have they done their work,. or how are they 
doing it?—Remarkably well, but they are in a 
very discontented condition; they are of the same 


class in life as ourselves, only they have not been ~ 


lucky in the examination, that is the only difference. 
They are the sons of clergymen and of officers of the 
army and others in a similar position. . In fact they 
consider that a gross injustice has been done to them 
in having been sent up to compete for these appoint- 
ments together with others which are more valuable, 
and, having failed to. obtain the more valuable appoint- 
ments, were compelled to. take the lower one; and a 
very reasonable complaint, in my opinion, itis... 

81. You say that these clerks have competed for 


higher appointments, but they have got their appoint- 


ments under Scheme II. ?—-Yes. 

82. Is it that they have first gone. up for appoint- 
ments under Scheme I. and failed, and then gone up 
for appointments under Scheme II. and succeeded ?— 
No, it is that the appointments under Scheme II. are 
very unequal. Some are good and. others are bad. 
These men could not tell when they competed whether 
they were going to get a good or a bad appointment, 
and when they fell in for a. bad one, they were not 
allowed to refuse it. 


83. (Sir William Stephenson.) That is owing to the 
chapter of accidents ?>—Yes. But accidents necessarily 
resulting from the regulations. . tL s 

84. (Mr, Farrer.) It arises from the different posi- 
tion of these clerks in different offices >—Yes. 


with regard to other offices. 


. 


i 
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BBR (Chairman.)' You ‘strongly veeommend ‘that 
‘ there should be a uniform’ rate of payment throughout 


the service for those clerks ?—Yes. 


>. 86.\(Mr. Farrer.) And a ‘considerable reduction in 


the’standard ?-I think that for mere copying and 
computation if you take a lower class who have received 
a commercial education, the lower you get it, provided 
it‘is up to your mark, the better. 
87.1 do not think you quite answered a question 
which I understood the chairman to put to you some 
time ago, ‘namely, how it was that you would ensure 
that. restriction which you contemplate. Supposing 
you admitted these men by competitive examination, 
however low you keep the subjects, how would you 
secure the men of the class ‘you speak of from trying 
for the appointments ?—I would make the inducement 
small, on entrance especially. . Oo 
88. And you would interpose difficulties in the way 
of promotion ?—Yes, out of that class, there should be 
difficulties attending the promotion from the one’ class 
to: the other.’ fh goe UB 
89. (Chairman.) With regard to the writing class, 
would you employ any writing class ?—I would not 
have a writing class as at present. I think the more 
you could attach these men permanently to the. offices 
in which they aré employed the better. "tte 
90. Have you not work that requires some writers 
-—you have frequently had to.take on some, have you 
not ?—Yes, in old times we have frequently found it 
convenient to send round to Messrs. Vacher and ask 
for‘a number of clerks for a week or a fortnight, or 
some short time, and then when the work was done’ 
for which they were wanted to send.them away again. 
There should be some means of obtaining men for a 
job ad hoc ; no doubt that-is very desirable and a very 
great convenience, but whether you should establish a 
certain writer class as attached to the Civil Service. for 
that purpose is, I think, questionable. pai 


91. (Mr. Farrer.) How have. your writers obtained 
from the Civil Service. Commissioners answered ?— 
Some have done very well, they have come: from all 
classes of society, and many of them have done their 
work very intelligently and thoroughly. 


92. (Chairman.) Could you not employ in the War 
Office non-commissioned officers who have left the 
service, to a greater extent than you do now for 
clerks ?—No; I am afraid not. ‘There are very few 
good clerks in the army. I suppose the clerking 
department of the army is its weakest department. 

93. Have not your soldier clerks done well in your 


‘office ?—They have ; but ‘we have very few of them. 


If we made any large-demand upon the army to 
supply us with clerks under the present conditions, 


‘we should find that we failed materially. If the clerk- 


ships were held out as an-inducement to enter’ the 
army, it. might be that we should obtain a consider- 
able number through the ranks; but that has not 


. been the system, and we have not found the supply | 


equal to our demand in any way. I think that it 
would be of great importance: to obtain from the 


. different departments some classification under dif- 


ferent heads of the work done in those departments, 
involving in the opinion of this Commission important 


‘duties. If such a classification were made, I believe 


that what I have stated: with regard to the War 
Office would be found to be strictly correct, and T 
believe the same state of things will be found to exist 
The Chancellor of ‘the 
Exchequer, in his evidence before the Committee of 
last year, gave a very high character to one very high 
department in the public service, and, no doubt, 
deservedly so, the Treasury ; but, if you were to’ 
analyse the work done in that office, and compare it 
with the work done: in other offices, I. believe you 


would not find any very great difference between the 
character of the work or the responsibility thrown 


upon individuals in the one case and in the other. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to think 
that everyone employed in the Treasury ought to 
have a very high university education. If that be so, 


pe 
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I think it will be found that what I has said about 
the War ‘Office is more than justified.” 5 
94. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) 18 bt aed some- 
thing exceptionally confidential ‘as regards the"Trea-* 
sury.; it is supposed that that is the case, at all 
events ?—That used to be the supposition, but I think 
it has been exploded of late years. The War Office 
work used to be considered confidential. ‘It has been 
the object of people, no doubt, to éall'work important, 

_ to mark it out as confidential, and to attach import- 
ance’'to it which did not really belong to its “I think 
that is the case with regard to many departments ; 
but in those departments men have been employed as 

writers from Messrs. Vacher’s, and ‘so on, and’ they 
have done the work very well—there has never been 
found avy laches on ‘their part. I know that there 
have been men employed in the War Office who have 
been entrusted with very important and confidential’ 
work, and it has never leaked out—in fact, my expe- 
rience is that the leakings out generally take place 
from the top of the cask, not the bottom. 

95. (Chairman.) Do you think that, in concert with 
Mr. Vivian and Mr. Thompson, you could induce 
them to give us a classification of the kind you have 
mentioned ?—I think it could be done, and I think 
that in doing so, the work which is ‘strictly mechani- 
cal should be weeded out from the .work that is 
responsible, work done by everybody in the office. 

96. (Mr. Farrer.) Those words “ mechanical” and 

'“yesponsible ” are admirable words; but, when we 
come to apply them to facts, we find a great difference 

. of opinion as to what is mechanical and what is 
responsible. You think that an absolute distinction 
can be drawn between them ?—A very fair distinc- 
tien, I think. 

97. ( Chairman.) will you consult with Mr. Thomp- 
son and see whether you ean give us such a classifica- 
tion as regards the War Office ?—Yes. 

98. (Mr. Farrer.) Tt will not be sufficient to put 
down that such a class of work is mechanical, and 
such a class of work is responsible, unless you 
deseribe it more particularly ?—No ; it should be 
deseribed, certainly. I will give an instance: the 
pay lists are rendered quarterly, and each’ is always 
examined by the ‘prior account. © The name: of 
every’man in the whole army (that, in my opinion, is 
unnecessary elaborateness, but it is done,) is recorded 
upon those pay lists, and each pay list is checked 
forward, with the pay list of the previous ‘quarter, so 
as to-see that the men are continued from one account 
to the other. I know that that checking forward is 
held im the highest possible respect by some, but I 
know that others regard it as simply mechanical 
work. ‘Thatis a point upon which oe. is a difference 
of opinion. 

-99. (Sir Francis Sandford. ys Would that work be 
entrusted to a junior ?—I should entrust it toa supple- 
mentary clerk. 

100. Is it now entrusted to a ig ?—Very fre- 
quently to a senior. 

101. (Mr. Farrer.), You rota reduce the senior 
establishment to some extent ?—Yes. 

102. You would say that there ought to be a 
change, and you would not give all the vaca 
establishment the high pay of the Hoe Ses new scale ? 
—No. 


108. How wouie you provide for getting over the 


change ?—I think you will find in that statement of 
Mr. Davey’s a very admirable proposal ; assuming 
that the intention is to protect the vested interests 
of the people in the service. If it: is worth while 
to carry out a great change with a view to. the 
interests of the country, it is necessary to bear the 
intermediate expense. ‘There would be some expense 
involved ; but in order that the thing should’be done 
satisfactorily with the consent of the service, by which 
I mean, of course, without the hostility of the service, 
it would be necessary to have the fullest regard to the 
interests ofthe men as they stand; and I think you 
should maintain for them all ‘the ‘chances of ‘promo- 
* tion wine mney have at aha 


104. How would you do’ that, ‘supposing » you” had 
. ten men whom you: would wish entirely: to get rid of, 


or whom: you: would not ‘wish to promote under. the 


improved ‘scale, what would you do with them ?—I 
would ‘promote them “under the-old scale, if they 


obtained promotion under the old nea that would be 


quite ‘sufficient, 

105. Then you swindle have" two eatath Hdlibents going 
on alongside of one another, one on. the old scale’ and 
the'other on’ the new scale ?—Yes, that would he so 
for'some time,’ 

106. ( Chairman.) Until you worked out those on 
the old scale >—Yes, except so. far as -you- introduced 
the system’ which has been adopted of recent: years, 
and which I think is proper in such cases, of inducing 
some men to leave the service, assuming that they 
were not wanted, and assuming that there was really 
a reduction of expense effected. In proportion to 
the extent-to which you give special retirements you 
might reduce the number of appointments to which 
the juniors might be promoted. 

107. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do I understand you 
to mean that a man is to.be considered. to have ‘a vested 
interest, not merely in what he has got, but in what 
he had. a prospect of getting at the time he entered 
the service, without reference to the changes which 
have taken place ?—It depends to some extent upon 
whether or not the changes, arose from the fact that 
there was no necessity for domg the work. For 
instance, to put an extreme case, supposing all 
Customs duties were abolished, the Customs men 
would have to go, and you would not in that case give 
aman avery large compensation for his prospects. 
But in re-organizing. the service I, think you are 


* bound to take into consideration the prospects which 


were with many of the men the main inducement for 
entering the service. Some years since when the 
service was much smaller and questions of this kind 
seldom arose, it was possible to deal with men as if 
they had no vested interests and no prospects; but 
Ithink that nowadays these claims are recognized, 

and fairly recognized. 

108. (Mr. urrer -) Do you not think that, there 
would be great awkardness in having in one establish- 
ment a large part of it going on on a new and im- 
proved scale, and a certain. other part of it, who. by 
that. very fact were, marked as not being fit for the 
new scale, going on on the old scale ; do you not think 
that that would lead to discontent on the part of 
those who were put aside as it were >—That question 
appears to me to raise the whole question of selection 
and promotion by merit. in the service, 

109. No; you would have two sets of men, a certain 
number of old clerks going on on the old scale and a 
certain other number placed on the new scale. Would 
not that be very awkward in one and the same de- 
partment ?—I think that any arrangement which 
you may make to carry out a transition “from one state 
of things to the other would be very awkward, but I 
think the discontent throughout the whole service would 
be a much more awkward condition of things. 

110. (Mr. Joyce.) Are you aware, that that plan 
has been tried in some departments and has succeeded ? 


—No. 
111.. (Mr. Farrer.) Or has failed?—I am not 
aware of it. 


112. (Mr. Joyce.) How would you ascertain what 
the prospects of a clerk were ?—That could be very 
easily calculated. ‘Taking the proportion of the classes 
in the department and the ages of the men you can 
very fairly ascertain what a man’s prospects were. 

113. (Mr. Farrer.) And you would givea man an 
absolute and indefeasible claim to promotion. after a 
series of years ?—I think, iftyou wish to induce good 
men to enter the service you must give them such a 


prospect of promotion as would almost amount toa ~ 


certainty. 

114. (Mr. Joyce.) Even toa class which had ceased 
to exist Yes, to a class which had ceased to exist 
after- he entered the service, inasmuch .as it would 
represent the prospects he originally had. 
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115. (Chairman.) How would you calculate the 
prospects, taking your position for instance, supposing 
you may rise up to occupying Mr. Vivian’s post, when 
do you calculate that your prospects are exhausted ? 
—When the promotion is given mainly by selection to 
staff appointments, I think the question of prospects 
is a very difficult one to determine, because one does 
not succeed to those appointments as a:matter of 
course, and therefore they are notso valuable to every 
individual as a prospect, as a large body of clerks 
forming a class which another large body of clerks 
may look forward to being promoted into with some 
degree of certainty. ‘ 

116. You refer simply to'seniority promotion ?— 
Yes, what may be considered seniority promotion, 
where three out of four are promoted. But where 
the case is merely that a man may get a staff appoint- 
ment, the qualifications for which may be special, all 
cannot look forward to such staff appointment with 
the same confidence. : 


117. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would not that 
practically prevent any final settlement in the lifetime 
of any clerk now living, even though the change were 
to take place in the office to morrow; every man is to 
have all his prospects secured to him, that state of 
things may go on for 50 years ?—As regards the men 
low down in the office, you may make a change up 
above them which disturbs their position very little, 
but when you come to men at the top of the classes, 
they are looking forward practically to immediate pro- 
motion, andif you cut off from them the prospect of that 
promotion because you are going to pay a much smaller 
number of gentlemen a larger salary, I think it is 
practically impossible to avoid making some compen- 
sation to them. 

118. Where would you draw the line as regards 
the vested interests,—when are a man’s—vested inte- 
rests supposed to come into existence, and when do 
they cease ?—If you secure to him the chances he had 
before the re-organization took place that is all that 
could be required. 


119. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you see that ex hypothesi 
those are men who probably would not be selected for 
promotion by merit?—If promotion by merit had 
ruled generally in the service before, you might fairly, 
to a great extent, ignore their prospect ; but if, as has 
been the rule in the majority of cases, the promotion 
had been simply by seniority, I think you must take 
it into account. 

120. What do you say about promotion by merit ?— 
I think as a rule, especially for highly responsible 
work, it is an absolute necessity in the service, nowa- 
days more particularly. I do not know really that 
any very great difficulty has ever existed in the service, 
except from this one cause, namely, the comparatively 
low rates of pay upon which men were serving 
very often in the lower class, from which promotion 
by merit was being made, so that if they were 
passed over they were left upon very low and moderate 
salaries, such salaries as would not satisfy a man when 
he grew old; say, from 2001. to 38007. a year. To 
have promotion by selection in an office with such a 
scale of pay as that, is likely to create the greatest 
possible heartburning and dissatisfaction ; but if you 
have men upon a fair rate of pay, I think you will find 
that promotion by merit will be easily worked. 

121. (Mr. Joyce.) Would not that difficulty be met 
by having promotion by merit only to the first class, 
and promotion by seniority from the third to the 
second class?—Something like that would no doubt 
effect the object, and any bar that might exist between 
the third and the second class would be rather a means 
of rejection than of selection. 


122. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing there are to be two 
or three classes, would you not extend the promotion 
by merit to the higher class from the junior classes? 
—If a scale of pay, such as that laid down by the 
Treasury, going from 200/. to 600/. a year, were 
the scale of the junior class, I should certainly con- 
sider that all appointments from that class should be 
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by merit, but that is hardly, in the ordinary sense! in 


which the term is used in the service, a junior class. 
123; That is to say, supposing men of ordinary 


merit were pretty sure, after a long period of service, 


of getting a fair salary, you would have entirely pro- 
motion by merit from class to class >—Certainiy. 

124, (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you any 
opinion as to the mode in which merit should be 
ascertained ?—I think that the heads of departments 
should have some machinery by means of which they 
should be able to ascertain or to become aware of what 
is being done in the department, and who is doing it, 
very much more than they are at present, but I do 
not think that you could lay down any fixed rule 
for ascertaining who would be the best men for pro- 
motion by merit. In my own office, during even and 
steady times, it has not been the practice to promote 
much by merit, but whenever there has been any | 
extraordinary re-arrangement, or change in the es- 
tablishment, an opportunity has been taken of 
promoting men by merit, and those who have been 
selected have, as far as my experience goes, generally 
been very good men, men who have been entrusted 
with the highest work afterwards. If men can be | 
selected successfully under those circumstances, I 
should imagine that they could be similarly selected 
under ordinary circumstances. 

125. What I meant was, to ask whether the selec- 
tion should be left absolutely to the chief of the office, 
or whether it should be done in combination with the 
heads of departments, they giving their opinions as to 
the merits of a man before he was absolutely selected 
for promotion ?-—-Very much depends upon how. the 
department is organized. At the War Office we have 
not a large number of heads of departments who could 
be consulted about men; or a.large number of depart- 
ments in which men might have served; but in the 
case of an office made up of several departments, and 
where men might have been moved about from one 
department to another, and where many different men 
had experience of them, it might often be very desir- 
able to have the opinions of more than one of those 
men before coming to a conclusion with regard to. 
their merit. 

126. Do you think that those opinions should be 
in writing s—No, I think not. 

127. Do you not think that it is necessary that 
other men in the office shouldbe able to see the 
grounds upon which they have been passed over in 
tavour of the man who had been selected ?—No, I 
think not. 

128. In your experience, have you seen selections 
made without reasons being given to the juniors in the 
department who have been passed over ?—Certainly. 

129. Do you think that that does not create dissatis- 
faction among the juniors who have been passed over ? 
—I think every promotion of that kind is likely to 
create dissatisfaction among some, undoubtedly. 

130. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) You see no neces- 
sity for a further examination upon a promotion of 
that kind ?—No, I think means might be found from 
time to time in the department of testing the general 
powers of a man arising out of the very work of the 
department. For instance, a question of general 
departmental importance might come up, and then the 
men might be asked to prepare papers, gathering the 
information upon the subject together, and collecting 
opinions which had been expressed upon those points ; 
in fact, sifting the whole subject. Such work would 
be very valuable to the head of the department, if it 
were well done, and it would at the same time be a 
very excellent means of testing men beyond their mere 
routine work. ; 

131. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you not think 


. that there would be an advantage in requiring that the 


reasons for the selection of a man should be stated in ~ 
writing, so that the whole department might know 
the ground upon which he was selected, whenever a 
promotion was made by selection ?—I do not think 
that there would be any object gained by that. Ido 
not think that you would satisfy the men who were 
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passed over by such a written statement. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to mention one point upon which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke to me in the 
conversation that took place the other day, viz., as 


to the length of hours in the different offices. I . 


have, in consequence of that, and indeed I had even 


before thought it as well to ascertain the views of as — 


many men as I could with regard to the time for 
which they should work. -I found them very diver- 
gent indeed. There is no doubt that the Civil 
Service generally attaches very great value to the 
time that it has at its disposal. In fact, very many 
men who have entered the service in eeone years have 
been men of high attainments and of greater age than 
the men who used to enter the service formerly, and 
they have found it necessary, in consequence of the 
smallness of the salaries they have been receiving, to 
devote what time they have at their disposal to other 
things, and they have therefore made that time very valu- 
able to themselves indeed. Other men of course have 
never cared to domore work than they could possibly help. 
Amongst a large number of men you always find some 
men of that kind. Both of these classes of men are 
‘very much opposed to any lengthening of the hours at 
all. Qn the other hand, I believe there are a very fair 
number of. men, who, as appears from the very fact 
that they are willing in many cases within my own 
experience to obtain extra work in the department, if 
they get paid for it, would be very willing to extend 
the hours of work, if they were paid a fair price for so 


13 
doing. But they consider that that extra time, from 
the very fact that they have had their training, would 
be very valuable to the public, and they consequently 
put a high price upon it. Ido not think that extra 
time could be obtained from anyone without ats being 
paid for at a fair rate. 


132. ( Chairman.) You mean beyond the official © 


hours ?—Yes, beyond the six hours. 

133. Do you think six hours a good day’s work for 
a clerk ?—There is some work which is very mono- 
tonous and trying, and six hours perhaps might 
exhaust some men ; but I think if you had a re-arrange- 
ment of work, such as has been suggested, six hours 
ought not to exhaust a man. Frequently I have 
worked for the best part of 24 hours myself. 

134. (Sir Wilham Stephenson.) If the regular hours 
of the office were fixed at seven hours instead of six, 
do you think that you would get an hour’s more work - 
out of the office ?—I think you would, assuming that 
you had the office with you in an arrangement of the 
kind. I think seven hours instead of six is not a very 
large increase, but as I have mentioned, the service 
attaches such very great value to that extra time that 
a fair rate would have to be paid for it. . 


135. ( Chairman.) We are not going much into the | 


question of hours at present ?—I shall be prepared to 
speak upon it whenever you call upon me to do se. i 
mentioned it, because it was alluded to by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


‘The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Horace W. Gray and Mr. G. C. Austin examined. 


136. (Chairman to Mr. Gray.) I think you are 
going to prove the same thing with regard to the re- 
dundant clerks ?—Yes, we give evidence together. 

137. What position do you hold at present in the 
War Office ?>—We are at present included among 24 
men who were upon the former superior establishment, 
but were cut off, and we are now awaiting absorption 
into the new superior establishment. 

138. Were you amongst the supplementary clerks ? 

—No; the old third class of established clerks. 
_ 189. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Your colleagues 
have been absorbed into what are now called the 
juniors, have they not ?—Yes ; 100 of them have, but 
- there are still 24 of us left. Perhaps you will allow 
me to make a statement of the case to begin with ? 

140. (Chairman.) If you. please.-— Before the re- 
organization of the War Office in the year 1870, there 
were 157 third class clerks. I should say that the 
former establishment of the War Office consisted of 
three classes, first, second, and third, the first class 
being in two sections. The new, that is, the present 
establishment consists of two classes, seniors and 

juniors, with principals and assistant principals. It is 
only with reference to the third class and the juniors 
that we have asked to give evidence so that we may 
show the effect of past re-organization of the office. 
There were 157 men in this old third class at, the time 
of the re-organization, and although we were arranged 
_ in seniority according to our dates of appointment, we 
were in every respect upon an official equality. After 
the same number of years service we received the same 
total amount of pay ; our salaries were increased by the 
‘same annual increment up to 300/. a year, and all 
boons granted were to be equalfy shared by us. By the 
re-organization a line was drawn at the end of 100 
out of those 157 men, and those 100 were included in 
the new establishment, 57 men remaining redundant. 
_ This distinction to begin with is ar bitrary. 

141. How have the 57 become reduced to 24 now ? 
—11 have been absorbed, three of whom.succeeded to 
death vacancies, eight to vacancies caused by retire- 
.ments on special terms, eight have retired, 14 accepted 
the terms of the side establishment, which I will more 
fully explain presently, making 33, the difference 

between the 57 and 24. The printed correspondence 
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to which { am now referring took place between 
the Treasury and War Office principally in 1871, 
when there were 57 men redundant, and although 
there are now only 24 the arguments still apply to 
those remaining 24, 

142. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) I suppose thé 100 
who were taken were the first 100 by seniority ?—_Yes ; 
not by selection. 

148. (Sir William Stephenson.) The line was drawn 
at 100 P—Yes ; as a matter of fact the hundredth man 
and the hundred and first were appointed on the same 
day. We maintain that it was arbitrary to draw 
that line, for we were all employed upon the same 
class of work, and we all shared the same re- 
sponsibility. And, moreover, we actually now do the 
same class of work, and share thé same responsibility. 
I may observe that the hardship sustained by us has 


been recognized by Lord Cardwell and by the Trea- 


sury, because, as I shall show you afterwards, the 
War Office made proposals to the Treasury to alleviate 
the injury. In a letter dated the 23d of November 1871, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman says, “The present junior 
“ clerks and the supernumerary third class clerks 
“have been and are employed indiscriminately on 
“¢ the same class of work, and it would be a serious in- 
« eonyenience to the work of the office, ifnotimpossible, 
* to-attempt at once to redistribute it, so as to employ 
“ these supernumeraries wholly on the inferior de- 
“ scription of work which it is intended should in future 
“ be performed by supplementary clerks.” This 
shows that we are actually employed indiscriminately, 
and that our services are as indispensable as those of 
the 100 juniors. I will now explain how the dis- 
dinction between us and the juniors affected us pecu- 
niarily. The 100 juniors at that time received an 
increase of pay immediately ; they had their pay 
adjusted as if they had entered the office upon the 
new scale, which is an improved scale, whereas we 
were left to go on upon our old scale to our former 
maximum. 

144. Do you mean that they were allowed to rank 
on the new scale with reference to the number of years 
they had been 1n the office >—Yes. 

145, Then they immediately got the full benefit of 
the new scale ’.—Yes; it differed in some cases, but an 
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immediate vise’ of 402: was‘ the general result at the » 
time, and a maximum of 400/., whereas we have re- 
mained upon out old scale of pay, up to 300/., with the 
_. Mr, — prospect of being absorbed as vacancies occur. That 
C. Austin. . 


re-assessment, as we call it, that is to say, the re-adjust- 
ment of their pay, was asked for from the Treasury on 
these grounds. Fam about to quote from a letter of 


_ Mx. Vivian to the Treasury, dated 19th January 1871, 
mute Third, the Committee,” (that is the War Office Com- 


mittee who investigated this’ subject,) “observe as 
« follows, with regard to the future prospects of the 
“ junior class. Their prospects have been injured by 
“ the pew organization, inasmuch as they have now 
“ only 71 places in the higher classes to look forward 
“ to, instead of 135 under the old establishment. On 
“ the other hand they will derive the. benefit of pro- 
“ oressing toa maximum of 400/. per annum under 


- & the new scale instead of 300/.,” (this is with regard 


to the 100 juniors, not ourselves.) “‘ Looking, however, 
‘ to the great reduction of superior appointments, to 
“ the establishment of a large class of supplementary 
“ clerks, and to the increased responsibility which 
‘* will consequently be thrown upon them, we strongly 
“ recommend that they should be allowed for their 
“ established service the full benefit of the new scale 
“ and receive from the Ist of January the salaries to 
“‘ which they would have been’ entitled had ‘the 
“ new scale been in force when they entered the 
* office.” We have precisely the same grounds to 
urge for having the same boon conferred upon us 
which the 100 had. I have read to you before the 
paragraph which says that we are employed indiscri- 
minately upon the same work. The responsibility 
must be the same, because, to begin with, the large 
class of supplementary clerks cannot be brought in 
until the whole of us are absorbed or got rid of. We 
have further some memoranda signed by the heads of 
our departments stating “since the re-organization of 
“ the War Office no change has taken place in the 
“ apportionment of duties between these gentlemen” 
(that is, ourselves) “and the new ‘juniors ;’ any attempt 
* to assign less important duties to redundant men 
would dissurrange and retard the werk. We have 
moreover no hesitation in stating that were the 
whole of these redundant gentlemen now to quit the 
service, the greatest delay and embarrassment 
would arise in the performance of the work of the 
“ department.” Themit is asked that something may 
be-done to mitigate the hardship of our position. That 
is signed by “John Hanby, Alfred Austin, D. Harri- 


ce 


“son, H. Hood, J.J. Bourne, R. H. Knox,” whom * 


you have have had before you this afternoon. “ W. 
“ De Burgh, H. De La’ Bere, and H. Minney.” 
Therefore our responsibility is the same, we are 
doing the same work, consequently we ought to have 
the same advantages as the new juniors. 

146. Is it intended that hereafter the supplementary 
clerks who are to replace you, are to do the work 


which you are doing ?>—We say that it is impossible . 
_ that they can do so, but that is the theory. 


(Mr. Austin.) Not the same work, but it is thought 
that by gradually introducing them one by one as 
vacancies occur and by a re-arrangemeut of the work 
it may be done, but at present it has been admitted 
that it is impossible. 


(Mr. Gray.) I have already read to you what Lord 


Cardwell said upon the subject. 

147. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Supposing you were 
absorbed to-morrow, what would be your condition in 
the matter of salary ?—I should immediately get a 
rise of 401. 

148. With a maximum to look forward to of 400l., 
that is 100/. more than at present ?—Yes, but in the 
meantime as compared with the hundred juniors I 


should have lost.40/. for three years, that is 1201. 
altogether. 


149. (Sir William Stephenson.) It appears to me that 


if these 24 clerks are employed upon the same work, 
that this new establishment are employed upon, and 
if the numbers of the junior class and the redundant 


clerks together are eventually to be reduced as these. 


-** numeraries to the junior class to be absorbed in it 


men are to be absorbed in the junior class, there . 
is now a very much larger establishment employed 
upon that superior kind of work than will be necessary 
hereafter, or else the supplementary clerks will have’: © 
to do the same kind of work that you are doing.— 


As a matter of fact we are doing the same work as Rese 


the juniors. I have read the extracts from the states — 
ments of the heads of departments who say that we. 
must do it. It is not for us to criticize ‘the organiza- 
tion or the arrangements of the office. hes 

150. (Mr. Joyce.) Your complaint is that it isa - 
mere fancy establishment, an establishment not fixed 
with reference to the dutiesto be performed ?-—Yes, 
just so ; it isan establishment existing on. paper. 

151. You would-not complain if the pay had been : 
fixed with reference to the duties ?—Not at all, pro- 
vided the vested interests of those excluded: from the 
new establishment had been. duly cared for. The 
injustice of our treatment was recognized by Lord 
Cardwell, who urged upon the Treasury the advantage 
of keeping open the special terms of retirement to all 
classes of the office until all-the redundants were 
absorbed, but at last the Treasury refused to keep 
the special ‘terms. open any longer, but added that — 
they were prepared to consider any recommendation 
from Lord Cardwell for improving our position.’ He 
recommended two courses, the first. was “ to form 4 
“ side establisament (which should be allowed to die 
“ out gradually as vacancies occur) with advantages 
‘© distinct from thoseattached to the new establish- 

«“ ment, into which as many of the supernumeraries as - 
“ might elect to take advantage of it, might be ab- 
“sorbed.” The second was to place us, as we had 
petitioned “in the same position as the juniors on 
“ the new establishment, making us thereby super- 


“as vacancies occur ;” that is to say, to give us the 
same pay and recognize our position, but gradually to 
absorb us into the establishment as vacancies oc- 
curred there. : ik 

152. (Chairman.) Do you think that it would have 
been an advantage if the whole classes of the Civil 
Service in all the departments had been placed upon 
a similar rate of pay, and you could have been at once 
drafted into a similar establishment upon the same 
grade that you.were upon in the War Office?— I 
do not think it would be an advantage to us who are 
men of 12 years service ; we could not be drafted into 
an establishment to serve under boys. 

153. But going in at your own rank ?—If we went’ 
in at our own rank we should go in over men who 
were already in the office. 

154. (Mr. Joyce.) You mean that you should go 
down to the bottom of the other establishment, or 
else it would be unfair to the men who were already 
in that establishment ?—Yes, and we could not go 
dcwn to the bottom and serve under boys of 18, 

155. (Sir William Stephenson.) But supposing you 
were to be transferred with your length of service 
exactly as you would have been if you had entered 
originally the office to which you were transferred, 
you would consider that an advantage ?— I think 
if we went into another establishment we should 
receive the same advantages there as if we had re- 
mained and been absorbed into the establishment of 
the War Office. 

156: (Chairman.) Assuming that there is the same 
uniform standard of pay, and that there are the same 
advantages in the other department, would you not 
as redundant clerks have been much better off if you 


‘had been drafted off at once to another department 


which required your services ?—I think we should, 


provided it was a Secretary of State’s Department or 


an office of equal rank with our own. 

(Mr. Austin.) In one way we should have been 
placed at a disadvantage, because the 10 years 
experience that we had gained in the War Office 
would have been lost. ° ~ : 

157. (Sir William Stephenson.) That would haye 
been rather a disadvantage to the department into 
which you had gone than to yourselves, would it 


. 
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not ?—-No; because men junior to us in that departs 
ment might be promoted over our heads in conse- 
‘quence of our want of petit © in the new depart- 


~- ment. 


158. You mean by merit Pasa Vier from. their 


- greater peowsecse of the pag business of that: 


efftene: 


‘159. (Chairman. - Would not that have Beet better 

for you than stagnation >—We always considered our 

_--ease so hard that we felt sure that we should at some 
time or other get compensation in our own office. 


(Mr. Gray.) The fact is that the 100 men got 
compensation at once, and our compensation is 
. deferred until we are absorbed, and it will take the 
‘last. nan 21. years. of established service before he 
gets his compensation ; that is to say, after 21 years 
established service he will begin, so to. speak, his 
official career. He will then be the junior man in 
the new superior establishment, having been appointed 
to, that position on the old establishment 21 years 
previously. 


160. That is at the present rate at which vacancies 
occur ?—Yes; I will, if you will allow me, continue 
my statement. The Treasury having approved of the 
side establishment, 14 men accepted service in it, they 
received an immediate addition of 20/. to their salaries, 
and a prospective maximum of 450/., but in consi- 
deration of that they had to. forego all. claim. to 
absorption into the juniors or promotion into the 
seniors, and they were on a distinct establishment by 
themselves; but’ even in the acceptance of this side 
establishment a difference was made between juniors 
and redundants, because it was open to juniors to go 


into the side establishment, and a junior had had © 


his pay re-assessed, and had had his immediate ad- 
vantage of 40/., whereas the redundant who accepted 
the side establishment received only 20/.; that is, only 
half the compensation, which was granted to the 
junior, for an equal loss of prospects. 


_ to transferring our service to other departments, eight 


161. (Sin Francis Sandford: ‘And 1 ; 
prospect of obtaining 4501. as their 1 maximum Ye ; 
of course the advantage is éntirely, prospect 
cause it will take several years before they arri 
that ; the only immediate advantage was the 201... © 

162. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Are you aware — 
what was the objection of the Treasury to Lord’ Card- 
well’s second proposal ?—I am-not. Lord Cardwell  ~* 
coneluded his letter in this way: “Mr, Cardwell — 

“ thinks it right to mention, that he has reason, to ~ 
believe that the second course would be preferred 
“ by the gentlemen concerned, and would be the Oly ae 
“ more economical of the two.” i 

163. The answer is-not given there, is it P—Yes; 
the answer is given, but the Treasury do not state 
their reason. ©, 

(Mr. Austin.) I should state that with reference 


. 


appointments in the Audit Office were offered us, but 
it was on the condition that we should go to the 
bottom of the Audit Office. This offer was not 
accepted. , 

164. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Getting your War 
Office pay ?—Yes. 

. 165. (Mr. Fremantle.) And Audit Office prospects? 
—Yes; that is to say, that men of above ten years 
standing in the War Office should go into the Audit 
Office below men of one year’s standing. We did not 
consider that offer.a fair one. 

(Mr. Gray.) Perhaps I may state that the side 
establishment was to be accepted unconditionally ; 
Lord Cardwell haying refused to allow those who 
might elect that establishment to participate in any 
advantages which might at afuture time be conferred 
upon the juniors—our former colleagues. The main 
object in our desire to appear before you is toshow the 
injury inflicted on us by the re-organization of 1870, 
and the claim we have to be replaced on an equal 
footing as regards pay and prospects with the 100 
juniors, our former colleagues. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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Mr. Ropert R. F. Davey examined.* 


166. (Chairman. ») Voit have been so good as to 
favour us with an elaborate paper containing such 
very clear statements of your views, that it will be 
_ only necessary to ask you whether you wish to sup- 
plement that statement upon any of the three divisions 
in which you have. very conveniently placed your 
_ views before us ?—I have nothing further to say with 
reference to that statement, but I should be most 
_ happy to explain any point: ; which has not been clearly 
understood. 

167. The Commissioners have seen your first memo- 
randum, but they have not yet seen the second, which 
goes a good deal into explanation. .I have read it 
myself. Perhaps the most convenient thing, and the 
fairest thing to your views, would be that we should 
get this memorandum in print, and let the Commis- 
sioners have an opportunity of reading it before taking 
your evidence orally, because this second memorandum 
explains your views much more fully ?—Yes; I shall 
be most happy to attend again. 

168. Perhaps you will just explain what you 
— mean by ¢ ‘oe retirement. ” Do you 


* For papers, handed i in by this witness see ee C, 1 (a) ‘cab 1 ne. ») 
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Mr. — 


propose that the voluntary retirement, on special : 
R. RF. Davey. 


terms, which you consider as being economical to the 
public, should be simply during the reduction, or fe 
you think that that course should be adopted as 

means of quickening promotion ? — It is coo! 
during a reduction. I also recommend voluntary 
retirement where promotion by selection holds ina 
Department ; but I would restrict it to those of the 
junior classes who have been deemed .unfit for pro- 
motion. I think, although expensive, it is desirable 
that the men should be allowed to retire after having 
completed a certain number of years’ service, provided 
they have been passed over by the promotion of their 
juniors; because if you retain them you will retain. 
men who are dissatisfied with the service; if you 
get rid of them you will be getting rid of men whom 
you consider unfit for promotion. ‘Therefore, although 
I admit that this is comparatively the more expen- 
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‘sive plan, still I think it is necessary to obtain a con- 


tented and efficient service. 
169. But so far as regards the ueeeste of the State, 
having regard to the payment we give them for their 
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inferior work, is there much advantage to the State 
in having a retirement upon those terms ?-—Yes,. I 
think so. The class I refer to is paid for the superior 
work, being the junior section of Class I. : 

170. Simply on the ground of removing discontent 


—On the ground of removing discontent and pro- - 


moting the efficiency of the service. — 

171..(Mr. Farrer.) Isnot there this danger, that if 
you make retirement, with a fair pension (which is of 
course what you mean), very easy for those who have' 
not succeeded, and who are not fit for promotion, you 
will encourage in the inferior ranks of the service 
indolence to some extent. Ifa man wishes to retire 
on ® comparatively small sum, instead of continuing 
to work with a prospect of something better, do you 
not, by making that into a system, encourage indo- 
lence 2—'That may be the case, but I do not think it 
would operate in that way to any great extent. I 
think the prospects for the superior class ought to be 
sufficiently attractive to induce men to’ work in order 
to be promoted. I recommend that aman should not 
have the option of retiring until he has given 25 or 
30 years’ service, and then only when pronounced 
unfit for promotion. Ido not think that a junior in 
an office would be indolent for any number of years 
simply in consequence of the prospect of retiring after 
20 or 25 years’ service. ahh 

172. (Chairman.) In that point of view I do not 
see how you prove that it would be beneficial to the 
Siate. If a person was able to do his ordinary low 
class of work at a low salary, but was not fit to do a 
higher class of work and get a higher salary for it, 
is he not valuable to the State for the purpose of 
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keeping him at the low class of work with the low . 


rate of salary instead of going to the expense of 
pensioning him ?—I presume that there would be two 
establishments, one for the inférior work and one for 
the superior work, and that the clerk who would be 
entitled to the retirement was appointed to perform 
the superior work, and that he has been found incom- 
petent to perform the duties of the upper class devoted 
to that work ; then I think it better for the State that 
his place be filled by another who may become com- | 
petent to perform those duties. _ ; 

173, But you would have the retirement. applicable 
both to the upper and the lower establishment >—My 
proposal refers more especially to those who perform 
the superior or responsible work. In case a man had 
been passed over who had completed a very long 
period of service in the junior class and had no pros- 
pect of being promoted, then I think it would be 
wise that he should have the option of retiring on 
the pension to which his service entitles him if he 
chose to do so, rather’than that you should retain him 
in the service till he is 60 or 65-years of age; before — 
which time he will certainly be a dissatisfied man. 
But I trust that this kind of voluntary retirement, 
which applies more especially to a normal state, will 
not be confused with the other recommendation for 
retirement pending the reduction of an establishment.. 
I recommended retirement more especially when 
reductions are contemplated; it is then decidedly 
economical to the State. In the second ease, that to 
which I was referring in my evidence, I confess it is 
expensive, but I think the extra efficiency which 
would be attained is worth the expense: | 


The witness withdrew. | 


Mr. Georce BRANT examined.* 


174. (Chairman.) What position do you hold ?— 
That of writer. 

175. In any particular office ?—In the War Office, 
Pall Mall. 

176. How long have you been therer—I have 
been in the War Office at the present time since about 
the 13th of December last. 

177. And before that ?—I was in the War Office 
as a temporary clerk in the years 1866 and 1867 or 
1867 and 1868 (1 am not quite certain which, but I 
could tell you by a reference,) for a period of nearly 
12 months. But many years before that I was alsa 


employed as a temporary clerk in the Colonial Service | 


in the Military Store Department at Hong Kong. 
178. Are you not now chairman of an Association 

of Writers ?—I am not exactly chairman of the Asso- 

ciation. I had held the position of president of the 


Writers Association for some considerable time, but 


afew months ago I relinquished it because of the 
tax it was upon my time and because my health had 
somewhat suffered in consequence of my exertions on 


behalf of the writers, but I still retain the position 


of general representative of the writers, and if you 


would kindly permit me to appear in that capacity - 


to-day I should be glad, and I think it would be 
conforming with the wishes and desires of the writers 
generally. I may observe that the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the writers, of which 
Mr. Otway was chairman, permitted me to be so 
examined. - } 
179. What do you consider the especial grievances 
of the writers under the present system, compared 
with the engagements which you had formerly as a 
temporary clerk ?-—Generally speaking I should think 
that the grievances are somewhat of this character,— 
that the writers have been considerably misled by the 
regulations issued by the Civil Service Commissioners 
under which they‘are serving, that is to say, that the 


regulations are of such a character that the writers, - 


many of them, have been very mutch misled before 
they entered the service. 

180. (Mr. Farrer.) Let me ask you this as a pre- 
liminary question,—are you now speaking on behalf 


of those who are now Civil Service writers under 


the new scheme, or on behalf of those who were 


temporary clerks under the old system, and whose 
position has been changed ?—I am not speaking on 
behalf of the temporary clerks whose position has 
been changed, but on behalf of all the existing 
writers or temporary clerks, whether they are serving 
immediately under the Civil Service Regulations 
or not. 

181. What you are going to speak of is their 
grievances as Civil Service writers under the present 
regulations, and not of the grievances which have 
arisen in consequence of the change ?—I should 
probably desire to speak on both of those questions. 

182. It will be better to.keep them separate ?—Yes, 
I will take the case of the writers first, if you please. 
Those who are properly speaking Civil Service 
writers, that is, writers who have been examined by 
the Civil Service Commissioners and appointed by 
those Commissioners to various departments, say that 
many of them entered under the first set of regula- 
tions, that those regulations were so drawn and the 


notice that was attached to them was of such a 


character that they were led to expect that by dili- 
gence in the performance of their duty and by show- 
ing aptitude in the performance of their duty there 
was a prospect of their getting something more than 
10d. an hour, because in the notice that was issued 
at the time they went up for examination there are 
words stating that the 5s. a day was to be a minimum 
rate of pay. Many of those men had made inquiries, 
before they entered, amongst their friends who were 
in the Civil Service, or of those who had relations 
in the Civil Service, and the common advice or in- 
struction given to them was something of this charac- 
ter—‘ Go in as a writer by all means, if you cannot 
“ go in as anything else. There are scores, nay 
** hundreds, of men in the Civil Service who entered 
“ as temporary clerks, or as extra clerks or writers, 
“* and they have, by displaying zeal in the perform- 
‘ ance of their duties and by convincing the heads of 
** their departments that they are men of some ability, 
“-got up above their original position. The regula- — 


* For papers handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 2 (a.) and 2 (b.) 
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“ tions'say that there is a minimum rate of pay, conse- 
“ quently, if you exert. yourself properly, there is no 
“ doubt that you will reach a maximum rate of pay.” 
~ There was also a clause in the regulation with respect 
to special kinds of work and special rates of pay, as 
‘you will see if you will refer to the regulation. 
183. (Chairman.) What is the date of the regula- 
tion that you are speaking of >—I am speaking now 
- with regard to the provision for special rates of pay ; 
such a provision has existed, I think, in nearly all the 
regulations. ane 
184. But, in the first place, when you say that you 
think that many of the writers entered with an indis- 
tinct understanding of the terms upon which they were 
entering, to what regulations do you refer--to those 
of November 1873 ?—No ; this was in the autumn of 
1870. 


185. (Mr. Farrer.) Was it not dated the 4th of. 


June 1870?—No; the regulations were issued some 
time subsequent to that, in consequence of the Order 
~ in Council dated the 4th of June 1870. 

186. (Mr. Joyce.) Was not it the regulation of the 
11th of November 1873 ?—No, that is not the one I 
refer to. I find I have not got the date, but this notice 
will give you a good idea of about the date. The 
notice at the bottom of the regulation states,“ A ppli- 
“ ceants under the above regulations may present them- 
_ © selves for examination at this office ” (that is, at the 
office of the Civil Service Commissioners,) ‘ between 
« the hours of 10 a.m. and 12 noon on any Thursday 


“‘ or Friday in the months of August and September — 


6 RSTO. 

187. (Mr. Farrer.) The date of that regulation is 
the 19th of August 1871, I think ?—No ; this notice 
speaks of August and September 1870. 

188. (Chairman.) Do you possess a copy of the 
words which you think misled those writers >—Yes, I 
have them here ; they are printed at page 13 of this 
little book (a pamphlet entitled “ A letter to the 

- Members of the House of Commons”). I understand 
from the Secretary that the Commissioners have been 
furnished with a copy of it. A 

189. Will you quote the words which you think 
misled the writers that you have referred to. I 
understand that you are about to quote from the 
regulations framed in pursuance of the Order in 
Council of the 4th of June 1870?—Yes; I will call 
your attention first to the third clause, which states,— 
“ Writers will be paid either by the piece or by the 
“ hour, day, or week, according to the practice of the 


“ department to which they may for the time be | 


“ attached, and at such rates of remuneration as may 
“ be from time to time sanctioned by the Commis- 
“ sioners of the Treasury.” ‘Then it goes on to 
designate what the subjects of examination will be, 
and in the last line of clause 4 it states,—“ The 
“ minimum rate of pay to writers will be 5s. per day 
* to men, and 12s, a week to boys.” We say that 
the word “minimum” has misled a very great many 
writers, because they supposed that it would naturally 
lead to a maximum, or that the maximum rate of pay 
was contemplated and intended as the word minimum 
_ had been used. Instead of that, it has actually turned 
out to be maximum. In fact, 5s. a day is, in some 
instances, more than the maximum, for there are cases 
in which a man only earns-something like 3s. or 4s. 
a day, where he is compelled by the practice of the 
department, which closes for a part of the day, to leave 
earlier than usual. If it is the practice of an office 
to close at 2 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the 
writers are compelled te leave at that time, and they 
there»y lose so much of the pay for that day, because 
it consists of so many hours less, therefore they do 
not even get the minimum mentioned in this regula- 
tion, because since that time the minimum has beex 
changed from a minimum rate per diem to 10d. an 
hour. ‘The same men who entered under this regula- 
tion, under which they expected to receive a minimum 
of 5s. a day, have been brought under the new regula- 
tions issued by the Civil Service Commissioners, under 
_ which they receive an hourly rate of 10d., and there- 
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fore when they are not able to complete the six hours 


they do not obtain the minimum of 5s..for that day, 
190. (Mr. Farrer.) That tells both ways, does it 


not ; if they are kept, or allowed to stay at the office 


more than the usual number of hours, they get more 
on the 10d. an hour plan than on the former one ?— 
Yes, but I never knew a case in which the writers 
under the old regulations were expected to serve for 
more than the six hours without getting additional 
pay per hour after the six hours. 

191. (Chairman.) Was not that regulation framed 
purposely to meet the case of temporary writeys who 
were not considered to have a permanent claim to 
employment ?—So the Commissioners state in their 
Report. ; 

192. But does not the first clause say so ; it begins 
—“A register of persons eligible for temporary em- 
ployment as writers ’?—Yes, it does say so. 

. 198. Do you contend that the writers did not under- 
stand that ?—The writers, so far as that-part of the 
regulation was concerned, were equally misled, taking 
into consideration what had been the practice and the 
custom forso many years, because great numbers of 
writers who came under those regulations had been 
in the departments for many years, and they were 
compelled to come under those regulations or give 
up their employment. For instance, a large number 
of men were employed in the Education Office; they 
had been’ employed by that department under the 
sanction of the Treasury, and in that department the 
practice was to give 6s. per diem for six hours work. 
But when this new order came out, those men were 
informed that they must go before the Civil Service 
Commissioners, pass their examination, and get their 
certificate, such as it is, or else they must give up 
their employment at the Education Office. The men 
did go up, and most of them passed their examination ; 
some one or two did not succeed, and of course they 
lost their employment in the department. But the 
rate of pay under this regulation still went on at 6s. a 
day, because it had been the practice of the depart- 
ment to pay that rate until a certain date. 

194. You mean that the custom of keeping the 
writers for a considerable time, rendered it a customary 
service instead of a temporary service ?—Yes. 

195. (Sir Francis Sandford.) That arrangement 
had been for a very short time in the Education De- 
partment ?—It is true that that precise arrangement 
had been going on for a very short time in that 
department.’ 

196. For a very few months ?-—Yes, that precise 
arrangement had been going on only for a very few 
months, but a considerable number of the men who 
were so employed had previously been employed 
under another system in the Education Office. 
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197. And a large number of those men had been:- 


employed formerly in the Education Office from 
Messrs. Vacher’s establishment ?-—Yes. 

198. How much a day were they paid by Messrs. 
Vacher ?—The rate varied ; they began at something 
like 5s. 6d. a day, or a figure just. under 6s., and 
Messrs. Vacher increased their pay up to 6s. after 
some term of probation. I believe the arrangement 


was something of that sort. I know they received 6s. | 


in many cases. 

199. Messrs. Vacher received 8s. a day from the 
Education Department, and they paid these writers 
sums ranging up to what ?—Up to 6s. for six hours ; 
that is, for the usual official time. But what was 
done in the Education Department with reference to 
that change was peculiar to that department, and has 
not extended to other departments. In other depart- 
ments the men have still continued on without any 
change with regard to their rate'of pay or their rela- 
tive position to the department. ‘There has been an 
alteration of hours in the new system of hiring, but 
the men have remained in the same position as regards 
the department. There are several departments so 
situated—the Hcclesiastical Commissioners and several 
others—where the men had formerly been supplied by 
Messrs, Vacher, and paid by Messrs. Vacher, and had 
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been continued at.the same rate of pay, but they are 


now paid either by the department or by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. : 

200. (Mr. Walrond.) If I rightly understand what 
you are now speaking of, the grievance of the writers 
is coufined to those who were admitted under the 
regulations of the 16th of August 1870 ?—No, cer- 
tainly not. ‘The grievance of the writers to which I 
am now referring is applicable to the whole of the 
writers who are now employed in the Civil Service 
under the regulations of. the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners—to any and all of them. . 

201. I referred to the grievance with respect to 
hopes having been encouraged by the use of the word 
“minimum ;” that is, applicable only to those men 
who were admitted under the regulations of the 16th 
of August 1870, is it not ?—It is applicable to those 
who entered the service while that word “minimum ” 
remained in the notice. 

. 202. Do you know how long that was ?—I think it 
remained in the notices for the greater part of that 
year. 

203. It only remained for two or three months, 
namely, from the 16th of August to the 21st of Octo- 
ber ?—I am not aware of the exact time during 
which it remained. 

204. (Chairman.) Will you let me understand 
exactly what you mean by this point; how large do 
you say the misunderstanding of the writers was. 
The clause of the regulation says,—“ The minimum 
“ rate of pay to writers will be 5s. per day to men 
“ and 12s.a week to boys.” I do not undersiand 
that. you say that the main grievance consists in the 
fact that a certain number of writers do not get 5s. a 
day, but in the fact that the great body do not get 
more than 5s. ?—That is a grievance to the extent of 
the number of those men who entered while the word 
“minimum” was contained in the Commissioners’ 
notice ; that is one of their grievances. Those men 
consider that it is a just cause of complaint, and that 
they were misled by the use of that word. Some of 


them would not have entered the service if it had been ~ 


plainly stated, “ Your pay will be 5s. a day, no more 
‘¢ and no less, and it never will be increased.” 


205. Do you know how many men offered their 


services under that delusion >—No. 

206. It lasted for two months ?—Yes, it lasted for 
two months. 

207. Then the number could not be very great 
compared with the whole body who are now em« 
ployed ?—No. but it is very unfortunate, particularly 
as regarded those who came under the regulations 
then, because it applied to the men who had been in 
the service for so long a time before. 


208. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You know that the | 


Education Department paid Messrs. Vacher 8s. a day 
for each clerk whom they supplied ?—Yes. ' 

209. And that those clerks generally served for six 
hours a day ?—-Yes. 


210. But they might have been, and frequently. 


were, employed for seven or eight hours a day ?— 
That I do not know. 

211. That was before your time ?—Yes. 

212. I tell you that fact. 
were issued 5s. a day: was fixed as the minimum rate, 


on the understanding that the writers would serve for 


six hours at the rate of 10d. an hour. Suppose we had 
kept you at work for eight hours at 10d. an hour, the 
minimum rate of pay would still have been 5s., but 
we should have paid you for the two hours extra 
which you were not paid for formerly by Messrs. 
Vacher ?>—Just so, but that does not alter the rate ; 
the rate is 5s. per day. The additional time over the 


official day would have been paid at the same rate, the , 


minimum rate being ds. for the six hours. 

213. The minimum is 5s., but if we employed you 
for two hours more we ghould pay you for two hours 
more ?—Yes, but the minimum rate would be the 
same. 


minimum of 5s., for that you were to give six hours 


When these regulations, 
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service, and if we employed you for eight hours we 
should give you the pay for those two additional 
hours ?—I contend that that alters the amount, but 
not the rate. It increases the amount of pay that the 
man receives in respect of that day’s work, because he 


has to work beyond the office hours, but it does not 
_alter the rate of pay. - nae : 


215. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) The rate only ap- 
plies to the official hours ?—Yes. 


216. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The writers expected 
to earn 5s, for a day consisting of the ordinary official 
hours >—Just so. 

217. (Chairman.) You contend that if the regula- 
tion had expressed what it ought to have expressed, 
it ought to have said the ordinary rate of pay will be 
5s. per day for six hours at the commencement ?— 
Yes. 

- 218. But. the Government have never admitted 
that interpretation, have they ?—No, they have never 
admitted that interpretation. 

219. Was there any misconception with regard to 
those writers who entered after the Order in Council 
of the 19th of August 1871 ?—Yes. 

220. What was that ?—~At pages 15 and 16 of the 
same little book to which I.have already referred you 
will find another set of regulations. 


221. (Mr. Walrond.) What is the date of them ?— 
They are dated “Civil Service Commission, Cannon 
Row, Westminster, 24th of February 1872.” They 
are called “ Copy of the present Regulations,” because 
they were issued about the time when this pamphlet 
was compiled. Regulation 10 on page 16 states, 
“ The pay of men writers engaged by time will be at 
“ the rate of 10d. per hour. No greater number of 
“ hours than those constituting an official day in each 
department. maybe charged for without previous 
“ authority from the chiefs of the department. Those 
“engaged by the piece will be. paid at the rate of 
13d. for every 100 words well and correctly copied, 


“ or at such other rates for special kinds of work as 


“ may be determined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners with the approval of the Commissioners of 
“ the Treasury.” Now the writers are at issué with 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners in this respect. The 
writers stated that they considered that a fair reading 


of that paragraph would entitle them to expect that . 


. if they performed a special kind of: work they would 


be entitled to a special rate of pay. The Com- 
missioners say, “No, unless that work is piece work.” 
If the work is piece work, and is of a special kind of 


_piece work, I take it that a higher rate of pay might 


214. The bargain was that you should serve at the © 


be received, but unfortunately that particular inter- 
pretation was not clearly stated in the regulation. 
the regulation had said “special kind of piece work,” 
the thing would have been perfectly clear, and not 
ambiguous. Therefore all the men who entered under 
that regulation, and all the men who entered under 
the previous regulations, and who were brought into 
subjection to these regulations, whether they liked it or 
not, with the alternative of leaving the service if they 
did not like it, all of us claim that under that regu- 
lation we have a grievance, because we were led to 
expect that if we did a special kind of duty, which we 
think should mean something other than mere copy- 
ing, or work of a mechanical character, we should get 
a special rate of pay, or should be eligible for re- 
commendation for a special rate of pay. 


222.(Mr. Farrer.) Are you correctly construing this 
sentence; it begins, “Those engaged by the piece,” 
does it not ?—Yes. 

223. It reads thus: “Those engaged by the piece 
* will be paid at the rate of a penny halfpenny-~ for 
“ every 100,words well and correctly copied, or at 
‘ such other rates for special kinds of work as may be 
“« determined,” and so on; that is to say, those engaged 


a 


by the piece will be paid at special rates of pay-for 


special work ?—Yes. J admit that it does bear that 
interpretation. On the other hand, I think a great 
many people would be misled in. the way I have 
stated, ; 


If . 
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224. (Ohabrritin. \ Ts ‘fot © that the satiate and 
indeed the necessary construction of. the sentence ; 
the words “ those engaged by the piece” will govern 
the whole ?—But then it says “or at such dior rates 
“ for special kinds of work ;” if the word. “piece” 
had been put in before “work” in that sentence it 
would have been quite clear. ; 

225. But youmust not take one part of the sentence 
without the rest ; the introductory words ‘those en- 
« gaged by the piece” govern the whole of the sen- 
~ tence, do they not ?—This other point is to be con- 

sidered, that much of the work which writers have 
been. engaged upon, which I think everyone will 

admit might fairly be called special work, is of such a 
character that it could not be treated as piece work. 

_ 226. That is another question which we will consider 

, by-and-by ; the present question is whether the 
writers were misled when they entered the service, or 
misled in such a way as to render the Government 
responsible in consequence of the use of these words ? 

—Some of them were misled in fact. 

227. (Mr. Farrer. ) Are you not also taking up 
rather weak ground in arguing in this way upon regu- 
lations, the very gist of which is to make the service 
temporary upon a weekly engagement, so that anyone 
is free to leave at a moment’s notice at the end of a 
week, or at‘all events at a week’s notice ?—I do not 
wish to discuss the regulations, because if I am asked 

_ to express my opinion frankly about them, I should 
say they are very bad regulations for the service, and 
also very bad regulations for the men. 

228. (Chairman.) That is a very important phase 
” of the question ; but before we go into it, is there any 
other part of these regulations by which you think 
that the writers were misled ?>—I think I have stated 
the principal one with regard to these regulations. I 
know that a great number of writers have been misled 
by that, it may have been their own fault for not 
_ reading that clause sufficiently carefully, because as I 
have admitted before, it bears the construction which 
the Chairman and the Commissioners have put upon 
it. But there are subsequent regulations, and I think 
the best thing I can do next will be to take the exist- 
ing regulations. © 

229, You refer to those of the 17th of November 
1873?—Yes; those regulations I think have been 
compiled and issued since the Parliamentary Inquiry 
~ into the writers case. Under the existing regulations 
the writers say that they still have various grievances. 
The 7th paragraph states that “ Writers may be 
“ engaged by the hour, day, or week, or by the piece. 
«“ The engagement of all writers not engaged for a 
“ shorter period, will be by the week.” Now it 
does so happen that in some departments in which 
writers are engaged, they are retained for many 
weeks, they are paid weekly, and they naturally 
construe that clause as meaning that that is a weekly 
engagement, but the departments terminate their en- 
gagement suddenly with a day or two’s notice, and 
in’ that case the men can get no redress. They ask 
that they should have received a week’s notice. 

That does not apply to all departments, because I 
- think some departments, now that they have had 

their attention called to the regulation, are acting 
differently and more fairly to the men in this matter. 

But it has been the. case, since the publication of 
these regulations, that men have been summarily dis- 
missed, simply because they had finished the work 
upon which they had been temporarily engaged. 

230. Without completing the week ?—Yes, they 
have been paid for a portion of the week up to the 
time of their leaving. 

231. You do not contend that they should have a 
' week’s notice, but that the week should be completed? 
—I contend that they should have a week’s notice, 
because this clause says “The engagement of all 
“ writers not engaged for a shorter period will be 
“ by the week.” I think that fairly entitles them to 
a week’s notice. ~ 

232. (Mr, Farrer.) Do you know whether they 
have remonstrated against that in the particular 
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departments in arhieh ate have’ been employed ?— 
There have been one or two remonstrances in the 
departments. I do not know whether it has been. . 
represented to the Civil Service Commissioners or 
not. 

233. (Mr. Walrond.) No remioneeeatee has been 
made to the Civil Service Commissioners ?—As far 


‘as my own position is concerned, I have reason to 


know that the Commissioners are anxious to enforce 
upon the officers of the departments that the men 
are entitled to redress in this matter, so that in 
that respect there can be no complaint against’ the 
Commissioners. 

234. Chairman.) Is there any other point that you 
wish to mention with regard to the present regulations? 
—Yes. I will come now to clause 8, which says “ Men 


_ “© writers will be paid either at the rate of 10d. per 
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“ hour or at the rate of 1$d. for every 100 words 
“well and correctly copied, as the authorities of the 
department for which they are required may deter- 
mine.” I think ifyou compare that with clause 10 
of the regulations which we were discussing some 
time ago, you will see how differently it is now drafted. 
Even if the writers were wrong before, the Commis- 
sioners have certainly studied to remove the possibility 
of any misapprehension on their part now; so that I 
would respectfully submit that it would appear upon 
the face of it that the Commissioners have admitted 
that there do appear to be some grounds for the writers 
misunderstanding of the former clause or of a pos- 
sibility of their having been misled before, because 
now they have altered the wording of the clause. 

235. Might not that arise simply from a desire, as 
some writers had said that they could not construe 
the sentence, to put it into a simpler form ?—It may 
have been so. This clause No. 8 states, after dealin 
with the piece work which is to be paid at the rate ot 
1$d. for every 100 words well and correctly copied ; 
“ other rates for special kinds of work may be deter- 
“ mined by the Civil Service Commissioners with the 
“ previous approval of the Commissioners of the 
“« Treasury ; but writers as a rule are not meant to be 
employed upon any work except copying, or the 
simpler forms of registration and calculation under 
the direction and in relief of established officers.” 
Formerly the regulations were drafted: and published 
upon the assumption ‘that men were to be employed 
temporarily at these low rates of pay to do copying, 
but as time goes on and the Commissioners’ attention 
is drawn to the fact that large numbers of the 
writers do work which is not copying at all, but is 
superior to copying, we find that the regulation is 
altered, and that it enlarges the scope of the duties 
which the writers are to be employed upon for the 
same rate of pay. At first these writers were to be 
employed at the low rate of pay to do mere copying 
or mechanical work, but now they are to be employed 
besides copying on “the simpler forms of registration 
“ and calculation under the direction and in relief of 
“ established officers.” _My experience, or my actual 
knowledge with regard to other writers, teaches me 
that it is a very unusual thing in Government offices 
for “the simpler forms of registration ” to be dealt 
with by themselves alone; that is to say, registration 
in Government offices varies from the simplest kind 
up to the most important kind, and the writers em- 
ployed upon registration have to do those duties 
whether they be simple or whether they be of a more 
important or difficult character. 

236. (Chairman.) Do you state as a fact that 
writers are employed upon work involving consider- 
able mental capacity >—Yes, I do. : 

237. What instances can you mention of that ?—I 
have a number of cases with me, which J shall be very 
happy to place before the Commission. 

238. (Mr. Farrer.) What construction do you or do 
the writers generally put upon that word “ registra- 
tion ?’—The construction that I myself and many of 
my friends put upon it is that it means all kinds of 
registration or the registration of various documents 
in various manners. 
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’ Commission very briefly what this means. 
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239. The entry of something i in a book ?—Just so 5 


the entry in a book of various particulars—it may be 
iy the simplest form—it may happen to be merely the 
number of a paper and its date, and perhaps just a 


word or two as to its import ; on the other hand, it 


may be a considerable précis, and it often is a précis 
which enables the chief of the department at once to 
act as soon as that précis is produced. It is, in many 
cases, of such an important character that the chief 
is able at once to grasp the whole subject when he 
sees that précis and to frame a minute upon it, or 
immediately. to give directions upon it. 

240. ( Chairman.) Do you know asa fact that 
writers are employed upon that kind of work ?— 
Yes. 

241, (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) That ceases to be 
asimple form of registration ?—Yes, certainly. Again, 
there are returns compiled for the information of 
Parliament and of the country, which are very im- 
portant in their character as affecting the commercial 
interests of the country. Those documents contain 
information which is relied upon by the merchants 
and shippers, and, indeed, by every class of the com- 
mercial world. They are issued by the Government 
offices, and are very largely compiled by the writers. 

242. (Mr. Farrer.) In what number of cases have 
other rates yet been given for any particular sort of 
work ?—The only case that I myself am aware of is 
the case of some writers who were employed at the 
British Museum, and special rates were not given in 
that case until after a great deal of negociation with 
the Treasury and a great deal of urgency on the part 
of those who conducted the negociation. 

248. Practically they have not been given, with that 
exception ?—No. 

244, Then your case under this regulation is, that 
although some of the writers do superior work to-tliat 
mentioned in the regulation, higher rates of pay have 
not been given to them 2—Yes. 

245, That is your whole case under this regulation 
is it not >—Yes. 

246. (Chairman.) Have you any other point upon 
any of these regulations >—Yes.. Number 11 says, 
“ If a public holiday on which the office is closed 
“ fall within the period of a writer’s enyagement he 
& may be paid in respect of it as for a working day.” 
This is not a large matter. But'still, it is one of those 
things which tend to make the men dissatisfied, and 
which create an impression upon their minds that they 


‘are not fairly dealt with throughout, but that where- 


ever there is an opportunity of reading a thing in two 


ways the worst view of it, as far as the men’s case is 


concerued, is invariably taken. I will explain to the 
In other 
parts of the regulations official days are mentioned 
which consist of six hour s, but practically a working 
day in many departments, as far as the writers are 


concerned, differs from an official day, because they 


work regularly for seven or eight hours a day; for . 
_instance, in the Science and Art Department, where 


some writers are employed “regularly, their regular 
working time, as far as the number of hours are con- 
cerned, is for eight hours per diem In the War Office 
a large number of writers are employed regularly for 
seven hours a day. This is guaranteed to them. But 


~ when a public holiday occurs they are only paid for six 


hours, which make an official day. The men work on 
there year after year. Some of them have been there 
for nearly 20 years. If the number of working hours 
was stated, the Commissioners would pay a man the 
full amount that he would have received for.a work- 
ing day, but if the office closed on that day he would 
only get six hours pay instead of seven; that is to say, 
he would be paid for the official day instead of for the 
seven hours which he is accustomed to work. The 
regulation says that the pay for the working day may 
be given to him. As I said at the outset, it is a 
small matter, but it is a source of dissatisfaction to 
the men. 


247. (Mr. Walrond.) Is that the case in all offices ? 


—J think so. It is in the War Office.- Attention has 
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been called to it, ‘Bag the officer who is r ‘esponsible dor 
the issuing of the pay for that time reads this ks 
tion against the writers, 


248. (Sir William Stephenson.) It would a occur 
in an office where the work habitually lasts’ beyond 
the six hours a day ?—Just so; it would not occur 
where they occasionally work beyond the six hours a 
day, but where they work on from year’s end to year’s 
end at regular hours, which are one hour or more 
beyond the official hour. 


249. (Chairman.) Have you anything else to say - 
with regard to the present regulations /—Yes, number 
12 says, “ Writers who may fall ill while serving in 
“any department, and whose illness may be attested 
by medical certificate to the satisfaction of the 
authorities of such department, may be allowed sick . 
leave, receiving three-fourths of the rate of pay for 
the official day, provided such writers have been 
borne on the register one year or upwards, and 
provided that no writer shall be paid for holidays 
“ and sick leave taken together for more than 28 
days within any one year, exclusive of public 
“ holidays.” What has been done here is not a 
breach of the regulation. 


250. (Mr. Farrer.) This is a concession to the 
writers, is it not ?—Yes, this is a concession made te 
the writers since the inquiry before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. What we complain of 
here is not a breach of the regulation, but still I will 
mention it, as it bears out what I called the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners to, namely, that where- 
ever a regulation can be read or applied to the dis- 
advantage of the writers, unfortunately that is done. 
Many of the writers who have been in the department 
for a considerable number~of years used to enjoy this 
indulgence to a considerable extent ; they were per- 
mitted, if they fell ill for a day, toremain away for one 
or two ‘days without sending in a medical certificate, but - 
if they were absent for more than two days.they were 
compelled to furnish a medical certificate’ before they 
could get their sick pay. That is altered now. A writer 
may sometimes be disabled from work for a day, as 
of course is the common experience of all humanity. 
If that happens the writer cannot get his day’s pay 
unless he furnishes a medical certificate, which will 
cost the man in some instances half a guinea, or in 
other cases five shillings, and he says “1 may as well 
“ lose my day’s pay, as pay five shillings toa doctor 
“ for a certificate.” In the case of some departments 
a representation has been made to the Treasury that 
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the concession which the men formerly enjoyed should 


be continued to them, but the Treasury say, “ No, the 
regulation must be enforced.” We say that itis rather 
hard upon the writers. Here is a case in which a — 
regulation is carried out strictly, I do not say because 
it works to the disadvantage of the writers, but it 
happens to have that effect. 

251. (Chairman.) Do you think that a department 
could take a mere averment of a writer that his absence 
was owing to sickness ?—I think in some instances 
they might. 

252. Do you think they could do so in all instances ? 
—I think where a writer or any other official is em- 
ployed whose word cannot be taken, and whose general 
character will not’ guarantee to the chief of the 
department that he is truthful in any such state- 
ment that he makes, he es not be retained in the 
service. 

253. (Mr. Farrer.) Are you aware that very great 
evils arose from the slackness with which sick leaye 

was given to temporary clerks before the eae 
system began ?—No. 

254. (Chairman.) Are you. not aware that the 
same system applies to the established clerks, and 
that one is obliged carefully to inquire into the 
causes of their absence ?—Yes;, I know that it 
is so. : 

255. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Are you aware that 
days of absence from sickness are often deducted 
from the holidays of established clerks >—Yes, — 


_ 256. (Chairman.) Take yesterday for ‘example. 
Cannot you conceive that.a man who had gone to the 
Derby might have said that he was ill and that he 
was not able to come to the office on that account ? 
—Yes. : Lie e 
257. Do you not think that the chiefs of the de- 
partment are bound to ascertain in some way the 
truth of such statements ?— Yes, I think they are 
-, bound to do so, I think the departments have the 
means of ascertaining generally whether a man is 


trustworthy to that extent or not, or whether his 


statement is bond jide. ] 

258. (Mr. Farrer.) These difficulties do not arise 
with the men who are known to be trustworthy, but 
- with those who are thought to be otherwise ?—I said 

just now that in those cases I think the man ought 
not to be retained in the service. ; 

_ 259. (Mr. Joyce.) If the words “if required ” were 
inserted after the words “ medical certificate” would 
that meet the objection ‘—Certainly. 

260. So that if the absentee were untrustworthy 
he should be asked to produce a medical certificate 
retrospectively ?—Just so. 

261. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Are the writers who 
are employed at Woolwich on the same footing as 
regards medical certificates as those employed in 
London ; have they not the power of obtaining medical 
advice gratis ?—They are on quite a different footing. 

_ 262. With regard to a medical certificate, have they 

not the power of obtaining advice from Government 
medical officers gratis >—Yes. 

263. (Mr. Walrond.) But they are not employed 
under these regulations ?—No. 

264. (Chairman.) Does anything else arise upon 
these regulations before we pass to another question ? 
—Yes. In the 13th clause, “Except in cénformity 
* with regulations 11 and 12, writers will only receive 
“ pay for the hours or parts of hours during which they 
* actually attend.” Here is another case in which I 
believe the regulation has been wrested against the 
writers in a manner that I do not think the Commis- 
sioners ever intended. I will give you an instance in. 
point. Of course on last Good Friday twelvemonth 
the various public departments were closed, the same 
as on last Good Friday. A writer had been absent 
during the week for a quarter of an hour, that is to 
say, he was a quarter of an hour late one day, and he 
was 24d. short of the week’s or rather of the five days’ 
usual earnings; and because the man was fifteen 
minutes short.of a complete week, they would not give 
him pay for the Good Friday, merely on the ground 
that he had not got a complete week. 

265. In what office was that >—The Treasury. 

266. (Mr. Walrond.) Are you not referring to a 
different regulation. In old times there was a regula- 
tion so worded that I can conceive a department inter- 
preting it in that way. It said, “ Where a writer has 
“ a week’s pay to receive, he shall lose no part of it 
“ for days on which the office is shut in consequence 
“of public holidays” ?—Yes, it was under a former 
regulation, because it. was in 1873. 

_ 267. It was not therefore under the regulation that 
you quoted ?—No. ; 

268. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) It occurred in April 
1873, as I understand you?—Yes. The alteration 
‘was made in consequence of my own representation 
when Mr. Dodson was in office at the Treasury. 

269. (Chairman.) There is no such grievance 
arising now under regulation 13, is there?—No, I 
think not. I do not know of any. 

270. Have you any other point to mention with 
regard to these regulations?—Yes. I come to clause 
15. This is rather a serious one. ; 

271. (Mr. Farrer.) This again is a concession, is it 
not ?—Yes; the 15th regulation states, “ Writers are 
“not intended to travel during an engagement, nor 
“ will they as a rule be required to accept engage- 
“ments at a distance from their residence ; but any 
** writer who may be ordered to travel will be allowed 

_ “such reasonable and customary expenses as the 

“Lords of the Treasury may in each case ap- 
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« prove.” 
terpret this regulation, as the writers maintain, most 
unsatisfactorily ; that is to say, that when they 
send a writer from England to Ireland, because the 
man goes to Ireland to accept employment they say, 
“We do not order you to travel ; we tell you there is 
a vacancy at Dublin, and we order you to go and fill 
“ that vacancy, but we do not order you to travel, and 
“ when you get there we do not mean to pay your 
“ expenses.” - 

272. Do they send him there under the penalty of 
not getting any other employment, or is it merely that 
they state that there is employment there if he choose 
to go and take it ?—It arises in this way. Applicants 
come to Cannon Row applying for employment.' In 
some instances the officials there say “‘We have a 
*< vacancy at such and such a place, would you care 
“ to go to it ?” The man is anxious for employment, 
and he says, “ Yes, I will go.” A verbal engagement 
in conversation usually tdkes place before the formal 
written engagement is shown to him, and a man fre- 
quently goes away after such a conversation expecting 
to get his official intimation to go to the place; he 
makes the necessary arrangements for going, and 
then the official intimation comes, and he finds to his 
astonishment that it is notified to him that the 
travelling expenses will not be paid. 

273. (Chairman.) Is not the meaning of the 15th 
clause this, that supposing a man is engaged at the 
War Office and is ordered to go down to Woolwich 
during the term of his engagement, he shall be paid 
the travelling expenses of going down to Woolwich. 
Do you read this 15th clause as meaning that writers 
are to be paid the travelling expenses if they received 
employment at any place where there was a vacancy ? 
—Yes; if they were employed at any. place to which 
the Commissioners ordered them to travel in order to 
fill a vacancy. The writers say that they understood 
this to be the meaning of it, and for this reason this 
point was especially brought before the Committee of 
Inquiry, and these regulations were issued after the 


Committee of Inquiry had sat, and the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons that 
he would give this concession, and that regulations 
were being framed so as to give it. The concession 
had been promised by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

274. (Mr. Farrer.) Are you not asking for some- 
thing which would really be at variance with the 
interests of the writers, because the result of what you 
suggest would be that the Civil Service Commissioners 
would. never offer a vacancy to a writer at a distance 
from where he lives p—Yes, they do now. 

275. (Sir Wilham Stephenson.) Did I rightly under- 
stand you to say that the Civil Service Commissioners 
tell a man in London that he must go and fill a place 
in Dublin without giving him the option of refusing ? 
—Certainly not, it is at the man’s option whether he 
will go or not. 

276, That is to say, he may refuse it without pre- 
judice to his getting employment in London when 
opportunity offers ?—-I should be disposed rather to 
question that. | 

277. But that is the whole question, is it not. If it 
is compulsory upon him to attend in Dublin at. great 
expense, I can see the force of your claim, but other- 
wise I do not see it; if it is optional with him to 
wait and take chance of employment at home ?—The 
matter stands in this way. As soon as men have passed 
the Civil Service examination, and have furnished the 
necessary certificate as to other qualifications, cha- 
racter, and so on, I believe aform is issued in which 
each man is requested to state whether he is open to 
serve in other places besides London, sometimes the 
places are enumerated. Sometimes a man will con- 
fine himself to London only, in other cases he says in 
general terms that he is open to employment any- 
where. Such a man is called upon to go into the 
country. Suppose there is a vacancy at a considerable 
distance and a writer is wanted immediately, unless 
one of those men can show a good reason for declining 
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port he ig liable to have his name ‘removed from the © 
_ register if he refuses, so that to that. extent indirectly 


it is compulsory. en j . 
278. Do you mean that it is not considered to be 

a good reason for refusing, that he cannot afford the 

expense of travelling ?—That is se. oly 


279. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Surely there is no 


rule rendering him liable to have his name removed | 
from the register’ if he refuses to go, toa. distant 

Pie ‘ done, and I believe théere-was  ‘")P"! ; 
ee : ‘1. missioners, calling attention to the regulation. This 


a rule to that effect. - . 98 
280. Will’ you read it ?—I will read now from the 


" intermediate regulations, not the last set, nor the first. 


“A register of writers will be kept by the Civil 
“ Service Commissioners. Such writers will be em- 
« ployed in the Public Departments when wanted. 
«© When not wanted, they will have no claim to em- 
“ ployment. Refusing to serve when called upon, they 
« will be removed from the register.” 

281. You leave out the words “except for reasons 


' © satisfactory to the Civil Service Commissioners 2”? — 


Those words have been introduced since. 


282. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you know any 
instance in whichit has happened that a writer has re- 
fused to accept employment at adistance on the ground 
of being unable to meet the travelling expenses, and 
has been removed from the register from that cause ? 
—No, but I have known a writer who refused to go 
to a considerable distance, because he was not dis- 
posed to pay the travelling expenses, remain a long 
time without employment, while other men have 
been employed in the interim, although he has been a 
good and efficient writer. 

283. But there may have been other reasons for 
that, which were unknown to you ?—Yes. 

284. (Mr. Fremantle.) Even in that case he was 
not required to accept employment ata distance ?— 
Yes. He was required to do so. 

285. (Mr. Joyce.) I suppose you do not mean more 
than this,—if he declines an offer to go to Dublin, he 
goes to the bottom of the roster, and he will not have 
another offer until his turn comes round again ?—No, 
I do not think that is it.” If the officials at Cannon 
Row had reason to suppose that a man simply refused 
the offer because he was not disposed to pay the 
expense of going to the place, and any inconvenience 
arose from that fact, I think is is probable that the 
man would be -put down considerably. I know as a 
fact that men have had to wait a long time after such 
a refusal, while many appointments have been made 
of other writers. 

286. Then do you suggest that the Commissioners 
would attach a penalty toa man for not being pre- 
pared to incur that optional expense?—The best 
answer I can give to that question is by referring you 
to two letters of which I have copies here. Ishould 
like to read them to the Commission. The first is this: 
“Civil Service Commission, 27th December 1873,”— 
that was subsequent to the new regulations,—* Sir, 
*« Tam directed by the Civil Service Commissioners 
“ to request that you will attend the General Post 
“ Office, Dublin, where the services of a writer are 
“ required without delay, and that you will report to 
“ me when you commence work.” 


287. (Mr. Farrer.) Can you tell us whether that 
writer had offered to serve in Dublin before >—Yes, 
he had offered to do so; that is to say, a conversational 
agreement had taken place before this letter was sent 
to him. ; 

288. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Was this a London 
writer ?—I am not certain about that; the place is 
not stated. . 

289. (Sir William Stephenson.) He was a candidate 
for service anywhere, I suppose ?—Yes, he was a can- 
didate for service anywhere; and he had offered to go 
to Dublin. I have not finished the letter: “ You will 
“ understand that: you will have to pay your own 
““ travelling expenses.” When the conversational 


engagement took place, this was not mentioned to the 


man, be 
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290, (Mr. Walrond.) Are you in a position to assert , 
that this was not mentioned to him in conversation ?—_~ 


. Lam not positively in a position to assert that; I only 


speak’ from ‘instructions that have been given to me. 
This letter was signed by Mr. Horace Mann, and 
addressed to “Mr. J. O'Donoghue.” The man.went 


to Dublin, notwithstanding the notice at the bottom 
--of that letter, believing that he would be able to esta- 


blish his claim under the regulation. _ He accepted - 
employment, and he wrote to the Civil Service Com- 


is a copy of the reply which he received from them : 
“ Civil Service Commission, 21st January 1874. Sir, 
“« In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, I am 
directed by the Civil Service Commissioners to ac 
“ quaint you that under the regulations to which you 
“ refer they are not authorised to make any allowance 


-“ for your travelling expenses, as\ you were not 


* ordered by them to travel to Dublin, but were 
“ assigned for employment there at your own 
“ expense.” BC We 

oe Are you sure that the last word is “expense ?” 
— Yes. lah 

292. (Sir William Stephenson.) As I read it, the 
letter offering the appointment made it an express 
hare that he should pay his own expenses’ ?— ° 

es. c i 

293. Was not it the proper course for him, if he 
had any doubts about this matter, to have called’ 
attention to it at onee, and to have said that he had 
originally accepted the offer of service upon different 
conditions >—But you see the mind, not only of this 
writer but of all the writers, was imbued with this 
sentiment ; for a long time they had been complaining 
about having to pay their travelling expenses-~when 
they went to serve ata long distance, and then at the- 
expiration of a short time, their services were dis- 
pensed with, and they had to come back to London, 
and pay their travelling expenses again. In one in- 
stance a man went from England to Dublin, served 
there for a fortnight or three weeks, paid his travel- 
ling expenses both ways, and when he got back to 
London found that he had half a crown left, after pay- 
iug his travelling expenses, to have. lived upon for the 
fortnight or three weeks. Hence this was a mattér of 
considerable complaint amongst the writers. ; 

294. (Chairman.) Independently of the construc- 
tion of the regulation, you consider that a grievance ? 
—Just so. Under the former regulation it was a: 
much stronger grievance, because that regulation 
states that men refusing to serve when called upon 
will be removed from the register. This occurred at. 
the time when that was so great a grievance, and the 
man was not sure that he would not be removed from 
the register if he refused. 1) 
. 295. (Lord, Claud J. Hamilton.) Aman going to’ 
Dublin under these conditions is liable to dismissal at 
a week’s notice, I suppose ?—Yes. 

296. Is he under the same system as those serving 
in London ?—Just the same ; he may go to Dublin, 
be employed there for a week, and then receive a 
week’s notice, so that he will have been there a fort- 
night, and will have received 3/., that is, 80s. a week, 
and then he will have had to pay out of that his . 
travelling expenses from England to Dublin and 
back. é 
' 297. (Chairman.) Let us go back to the specific 
case which you mentioned. Are you aware that the 
writer to whom you refer had specially requested to 
go to Dublin ?—1 am not aware of that. 

298. His name is O’Donoghue, I think ?—Yes. 

299. He said, ‘‘ As have not yet been appointed, 
“ T would deem it a great favour to get an appoint- 
‘“¢ ment to Dublin, as I have some friends there.” You 
see he specially asked to go to Dublin ?—Yes. 

300. I think you are mistaken in saying that the 
last. words of the reply that was sent to him were 
“ at your own expense,” they were “at your own 
“* express request ”?—I have only got copies of docu- 
ments that have been furnished to me. In my copy I 
have “at yourown expense? 


_ rare indeed that they required to dismiss men. 


301. 1 Hae: here the original draft oF the ietter # 2— 
‘have not got the letter itself. 

302. Let us" go now into the larger easton’ You 
say that you think the present regulations as a whole 
are neither in the interests of the writers nor in ‘the 
interest of the public ?—Quite so. 

303. Why do you think so ?—For various reasons. 
In the first place they are certainly not in the 
interests of the writers, since they remove from them 
- all those incentives to ‘diligence and to perseverance 
in their profession which I think it is generally 
“admitted to be desirable to place before a man in 
order to secure good'service from him. [ think the 
general character of the regulations is such as to 
leave a man without any hope, without any prospect, 
without any stimulant to good service, besides the 
numerous other points arising upon them to which I 
~ have already drawn your attention, unless under the 
words “ with reference to a special rate of pay ” were 
generously construed and applied, as it was under- 
stood before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons that they were to be from what Mr. Stans- 


feld, speaking as the mouthpiece of the Government 


on that Committee, in conversation with the chair- 
man and also with several of’ the other official wit- 
nesses who were examined, stated with regard to the 
regulations relating to sick leave and travelling allow- 
ances and special rates of pay for other than mere 
copying work, or mechanical work, and simple forms 
‘of registration. Mr. Stansfeld readily admitted that 


‘the kinds of work which I have referred to, were 


not such as should be included under the head of 


mere copying, or paid at the same rate. 


804. We have to divide the large question I put to 
you. Inthe first place do you think that the temporary 
character of the service ought to be abolished ?—I 
think that the temporary character of the service of 
the writers as if now exists has been extended 
altogether to an unnecessary and to a mischievous 


* extent. 


305. Was the character of the service when it was 


under Messrs. Vacher temporary, or was it permanent ? 


—It was temporary then. 
306. The contract was purely temporary at, that 


_time ?—I take it that it was purely temporary. 


307. What harm do you think that those writers 
who were formerly engaged by Messrs. Vacher but 
are now engaged in the public service have suffered, 
and in what way have they been damaged by the 
change ?—They are in this position,—formerly their 
employment with Messrs. Vacher was practically 
permanent, because if they behaved themselves Messrs. 
Vacher did not discharge their men or take on new 
‘ones or alter the terms of the contract. They were 
not disturbed ; they went on from year to year, and 
_in many instances Messrs. Vacher offered them indul- 
or which the public service cannot offer to a 


308. Did Messrs. Vacher, if there was no work for 
them, keep them on and pay them ?—No ; but Messrs. 
Vacher so‘ regulated their business that it was very 
The 
staff of men who were employed during the official 
hours in the public offices had also the option of 
“going into Messrs. Vacher’s office after the official 
hours and performing any extra work that might be 
‘required during a time of pressure, and thereby. the 
men had the means of earning by sheer hard work and 
“diligence a considerably larger amount than they were 
paid for their work in the public offices only. 

309. Viewing it as 2 purely temporary ser vice, as it 
is just now, how do you think it would be better for 
‘the writers that the Government should abolish the 
_ present system of haying temporary writers en- 
. gaged in their service and trust again to making 
vie eercuts with private contractors for such 
“work ?—In some respects I think it would be con- 
"siderably better for the writers. I think it would be 
“ considerably for my advantage. I believe the effect 
‘of it would be to push me out of the public service 
and hs should do much better. — 


iat 
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310. Could not you go out of the service ait titty 
time you liked >—Quite so. “I can do that now, but [ 
have spent the prime of my life in the servicé. I have 
done good service for a great many years, and I hang 
‘on now with the hope that the public and the Govern- 
ment may be led to see that these regulations may be 
altered to -the Mee both of the pubhe and the 
writers. -° 

311. You are now talking of a different thing— 


‘you: -are. talking of the temporary clerks: under the old 
system. * That is your own case?—And under the 
present system. ‘I have been ieee under both 


systems. 

312. (Mr. Farrer.) Are you aware that at one time 
a considerable number of clerks were employed in my 
department, the Board of Trade, from Messrs. Vacher’s, 
and that we changed the employment and took them 


on ourselves in or der that we might give them that 
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margin of pay which we had previously given to | 


Messrs. Vacher ?—Yes, I am aware of that. 
318. So far as that went it would be a great advan- 
tage to the clerks, would it not ?—Certainly it was a 


great advantage, and I think it was probably also an. 


advantage to the department. 

314. (Sir William Stephenson.) Your contention is 
that the writers were better off under Messrs, Vacher’s 
system than under the Government system ?—They 
were better off individually as Messrs. Vacher’s em- 
ployés than they are now, because (and this is the 
great point) the amount they can earn now is insuffi- 
cient to maintain them in comfort and respectability. 

315. (Mr. Farrer.) I think you have not quite 
answered a ‘point which the Chairman put to you a 
short time ago,—do you think that any system of 
temporary employment is a bad one, because both 
Messrs. Vacher’s, the old temporary system, and the 
present Government employment system have that 
element of temporariness,—do you think that a bad or 
a good thing ?—I think it is bad if you extend the 
employment. Of course it is not and cannot be bad 
if the system is contracted simply and entirely to the 
supply of labour in cases of emergency. The system 
cannot be bad for that, but when you go beyond that 
and have a large staff of men employed i in your public 
offices performing work of a permanent character, and 
permanently engaged upon it, and yet employ those 
men on a system which makes their status only teme 
porary and all the conditions about them temporary, 
and when this temporary system is also liable to fre- 
quent and violent changes, leaving a man in a state of 
continual uncertainty, then I think you have one of 
the worst, systems you can possibly invent for the 
efficiency of the public service. 

316. (Chairman.) Then where there is a continual 
demand for such labour of the lower class in public 
offices I understand that you think that the service 
should be of a permanent and not of a temporary 
character ?—Quite so. 

317. (Mr. Farrer.) You state that the writers have 
been subject. to violent changes. When you express 
an opinion against the present temporary service, is it 
founded upon your experience of those viclent changes 
and an apprehension of the possibility of their taking 
place at any time,.or would your objection have been 
the same before those changes took place. Previously 
to those changes taking place the clerks had been 
employed in some offices for 20 years upon what was 
called. the temporary system, but was in fact an 
agreement like an ordinary agreement between an 
employer of labour and. a labourer, that the contract 
between them should continue as long as it suited the 
purposes of each of them—have you an objection to 
that system, supposing it to be confined to the inferior 
kinds of work, and supposing it to be freed from any 
such voleanic and violent changes as we have had 
during the last two or three years?—I think that 
system was as g00d as any that you can apply to the 
public service, and much better than the present 
system. What makes the present system so bad is its 
frequent alterations and changes, which lead to dis- 
content on the part of the men and create an appre- 
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and energies being fixed and expended wholly on his had been sure of being treated according to their | 


employment he is for half his time on the look out 
for an opening by which he can improve his position. 
318. Then your objection to the temporary system 
would not be so great if the temporariness depended 
upon the opinion of those who employed the man and 
who found him useful, as it is when the temporariness 
‘depends upon a ukase issued by the Treasury, who 
know nothing about the man or his fitness for the 
employment on which he is engaged?—Just so. If 
the facts which have happened in the past are 
examined, it will be found that the experience is to 
this effect.. A numberof men have been employed as 
temporary clerks as they have been required in a 
department. There has been a vacancy for a tem- 


porary man in consequence of something that had . 


taken place before—perhaps another temporary man 
had been advanced to a superior position; at all events 
theré was a vacancy on the temporary staff; a tem- 
porary man has come in sometimes by examination 
and sometimes by other means (probably the old 
system might be improved upon in that respect and 
the admission might be made in some other way), 
when that temporary man has entered, in many cases 
he has shown zeal and aptitude, not only for the work 
for which he was intended, but for work far beyond it, 
and that man has fought his way up in the higher 
ranks of the department, and turned out to be one of 
the best officers in the establishment. That has 
happened in hundreds of cases throughout the Civil 
Service. I know that has been the case in the Educa- 
tion Department in many instances, and there have 
been some cases in the War Office. Inthe Education 
Office many of those who are now established clerks 
came in in that manner, and they are now among the 
best officers of the department. 


319. You do not think that the good men who have 
come into those two offices would have objected to the 
temporary character of the employment so long as it 
depended upon the opinion entertained of them by 
those under whom they were working ?>—Just so. 
At present the writers are at the mercy ofa body who 
know nothing at all of the man’s individuality, whether 
he is a good man or a bad man, 


320. (Chairman.) Are you arguing that such 
service should necessarily be restricted to one depart- 
ment?—No. I think that even supposing the old 
system was revived, it might be improved in that 
respect by letting the temporary staff be interchange- 
able from one department to the other. If one 
department suddenly became busy, and it was found 
that in another department there was for the time 
being an excess of temporary help, it would be a very 
good thing indeed if the temporary men could be 
transferred from the one department to the other, 
because the temporary men coming from a public office 
ought to be better men, owing to their experience, 
than men taken from outside, who would require a 
certain amount of training to learn their work, 
whereas the temporary men coming from another 
public office would already have been employed on 
somewhat similar work, and would only require a com- 
paratively short time to adapt their official experience. 


321. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What you said with 
regard to some of our best clerks having come in as 
temporary clerks is quite true, but were they not 
' tempted to come in by the prospect of getting on to 
the establishment ; do you think that they would have 
come in without that ?—I could not say that; I think 
it is possible that you have men of both classes; you 
have men who were tempted to come into the Educa- 
tion Department by the prospect of getting on to the 
establishment, but the prospect had been more a 
matter of habit and custom than of any specific en- 
gagement. And I think you may have some who 
came in as temporary men, who would have come 
in for temporary work even if that prospect had not 
been offered to them. Epes 


deserts without any fixity of tenure ?—Just so. 

323. (Sir Wiliam Stephenson.) I think I understood 
you to say just now that the writers were at the 
mercy of people who knew nothing at all about their 
individualities; I suppose you meant their individual 
faculties and fitness for their duties?—I cannot ex- 
plain it better than by a reference to the rates of 


pay. 

324. That is'another point.. I understood you to 
say that the writers under the present system were at 
the mercy of people who did not know anything about 
them and the value of their services ?—I said that 
they were at the mercy of people who did not know 
anything about the writer’s individuality. 

325. How does that happen ?—The Civil Service 
Commissioners, for instance, merely examine a man at 
an elementary examination, and then they satisfy 
themselves that he has a good moral character and 
that he is medically fit. Beyond that the Civil Service 
Commissioners have no knowledge of the man at the 
first outset. “They may have a knowledge in the 
course of a number of years afterwards that the man 
has gone from one department to another and has 
always secured from the various departments in which 
he has been employed certain certificates. But unfor- 
tunately this happens.:—There is not that care taken 
over a certificate of a writer’s character when he 
leaves a department which probably would be taken 
over the certificate of an established official. They 
may simply content themselves with saying that he 
has,done the work to the satisfaction of the depart- 
ment, or that he is a well-behaved man, or something 
of that kind; but there may be no details specified, 
pointing out the man’s peculiar adaptation for certain 
kinds of oceupation, or mentioning his shrewdness or 
his ability with figures, and so on; therefore the Civil 
Service Commissioners do not know what the depart- 
ment in which he has been employed know, nor do the 
Treasury know it. The departments are frequently 
disposed to do something for a man which they cannot 
do because they are prohibited from doing it by the 
Civil Service Commissioners and the Treasury. 

326. But neither the Civil Service: Commissioners 
nor the Treasury interfere with the employment of a 
man when he is once in a public department do they ? 
—They interfere with his rate of pay. 

327. How can they, when it is fixed by regulation ? 
—It is just because it is fixed ; the department cannot 
alter it. : 

328. He enters the service to do certain work ata 
certain rate of pay, then how can the Civil Service 
Commissioners or the Treasury interfere with the 
employment of the man so long as he does that work 
to, the satisfaction of the department in which he is 
employed ?—You misunderstand me. 

329. (Mr. Farrer.) I think I understand your mean- 
ing. Under the present rules writers are entitled to 
10d. an hour, no more and no less ?—Yes. 

330. Before 1871 they were entitled to different 
rates of pay, most of them exceeding 10d. an hour ? 
—Yes. 

331. By a stroke of the pen that system was put an 
end to ; the greater rate of payment was put an end to, 
and the 10d. an hour was substituted for it ?—Just so. 

332. There is nothing therefore to prevent a similar 
order being issued to-morrow making the rate of pay- 
ment 20s. a week instead of 30s. a week ?—Just so. 

333. Is that what you mean ?—Yes. 

334. (Chairman.) In the organization that you 
propose, you do not suggest that the writers should 
have superannuation for their services, do you?—I 
have not actually proposed anything with regard to 
the future. / 

385. Would that be consistent with the temporary 
character of’ the engagement on both sides ?—~That 
would be inconsistent. I think the temporary. em- 


‘ployment would be very well provided for under regu- 


lations somewhat similar to those which were in force 


in the Admiralty and in the Customs. That was cer- 
tainly a low scale of remuneration, but still the men 
were comparatively speaking contented while it ex- 
isted, and it was not until their prospective increments 
were cut away from them by a stroke of the pen that 
the discontent arose. 
336. That did not refer to what they would receive 
_ on leaving the service ; they had no superannuation ? 
—They had no superannuation, but there was a 
gratuity on leaving. 

837. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Was that given for 
length of service without regard to merit ?—In some 
cases. 

838. (Mr. Farrer.) Tn some casesiit was for length 
of service and in others for merit ?—Yes. 

339. In the Admiralty it was for length of service? 
—Yes. With the permission of the Commission I 
should like to draw attention to this part of the 
question, more as a suggestion than anything else. In 
any change which might be recommended or con- 
templated by this Commission I think it would not 
only be a sad thing but a rather mischievous thing to 
the public service if the existing writers were swept 
away and their places filled by a new class of men, 
even supposing they were of a permanent character, 
because a large number of the existing writers have 
served for many years in various departments, some 
of them ever since they were mere youths, and they 
haye become almost almanacks in the department. I 
think I might say that in the Education Office there 
are such writers. There is one in particular, whom I 
have no doubt Sir Francis Sandford will readily think 
of, who is really an almanack. I do not know of any 
date connected with the department that you might 
ask that man as to which he would not be able to give 
you very accurate information. He has been in the 
department over 20-years, and he is conversant with 
the names of the whole of the staff, both those in town 
and the examiners about the districts in the country. 
He knows the whole geography and the business of 
the department. He could find any document in the 

office that. might be required at a minute’s notice. 
Such a man is worth probably three or four new 
beginners in the department. I think the department 
would not readily fill that man’s place with anybody 
from outside, whether it were another temporary clerk 
or an established clerk. And what I say of that man 
applies to hundreds of other men in other departments. 
Although they may not be filling what may be called 
a responsible position, they do something almost next 
to it; they are the right-hand men very often of those 
who do fill the responsible position, and they simply 
reduce the labours of the officials whom they assist by 
50 per cent., and in some instances even 75 per cent. 
of what those officials would have to do if they had 
not such men near them. 

340. (Chairman.) I understand that you suggest 
that there should be a uniform rate of payment, but 
that there should be increments given for certain 
causes, of which seniority might be one ?—Yes, and I 
think that such men as I allude to might with advan- 
tage to the service be incorporated into an establish- 
ment similar to that adopted in the Admiralty or upon 
an arrangement somewhat similar to that which has 

_ taken place in the Board of Trade, an inferior grade 
which should give a man permanent employment in 
the department and a prospect for the future. 
841. (Mr. Farrer.) Like non-commissioned officers? 
—Yes, something like that. i 
342. You were going to tell us before, when you 
were referring to the regulations, what sort of work 
the writers now do. Are you able to point to any- 
thing showing what the writers are actually doing— 
whether they do the work that was contemplated by 
the regulations or superior work ?—Yes, I should like 
to call the attention of the Commissioners to a case 
which.has recently been under the attention of the 
Treasury, the Civil Service Commission, and the War 
Office. It is the case of a writer who was converted 
from an old temporary clerk into a writer at 10d. an 
- hour. He was one of the men who did not get his former 
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rate of pay as most of those who were similarly situated 
did.. I do not mention it to call attention to the 
individual case, but because it is an illustration of 
several similar cases. The man is really employed 
upon such work asa first-class clerk in a surveyor’s 
office would be employed upon. It is such work as a 
clerk in a surveyor’s office would receive 200/. or 
300/. per annum for doing. He is employed in the 
Director of Works Department in the War Office. 
His duty is to receive the demands from the various 
foreign stations for materials that are required in 
the erection of fortifications and in the erection of 
barracks ; and in making out the orders for the con- 
tractors, so that there shall be no inconvenience to 
the department and no inaccuracy, that man has 10 
exercise a considerable knowledge of technical matters, 
he must know the measurement of various materials, 


_ he must have a technical knowledge of articles so as 


to be able to describe them accurately, otherwise the 
chances would be that articles would go out to foreign 
stations and when they got there would be found to 
be useless. Not only that, but he checks the con- 
tractors bills when they come in and makes out de- 
tailed abstracts connected with those contractors’ bills 
which are of great use both to the department and to 
the station to which they are sent. The abstracts are 
sent out in duplicate. They examine them there and 
certify them and a copy is sent back. The man does 
all this. All that is done by anyone over him is that 
his work: is certified to by a responsible officer; but 
so much confidence is placed in that man, and so well 
and cleverly does he do his work that I do not know 
that there is any check at all upon it. If there is any 
check it is of a kind for which he is principally 
responsible himself. The department recommended 
that man’s case. They considered that his work was 
of a kind for which he was entitled ’to a special rate 
of pay, and they strongly recommended that an. increase 
of 25 per cent. on the 10d. per hour should be given 
to him ; that would be something like 124d. per hour. 
The correspondence went on for a long time, the 
department always recommending the case, and they 
gave considerable details as to his value. At last 
they were informed that the Treasury and the Civil 
Service Commissioners had come to a decision as to 
what kind of work is entitled to a special rate of pay. 
I believe the Commissioners have decided, in conjunc- 
tion with the Treasury, that only such work as the 
translation of foreign languages, short-hand writing, 
engrossing, and work of a technical character shall be 
entitled to special rates of pay. Ido not know tbat 
there is any rule laid down in those cases as to the 
special rates that are to be given. When special rates 
were mentioned so frequently in the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, my own suggestion to the 
chairman was that they would be an utter failure, and 
that it would be impossible to apply them, because if 
they were applied liberally they would lead to an 
enormous increase of expenditure for that class. Some 
men employed in a temporary capacity would be re- 
ceiving higher rates of pay than established men, ‘and 
many men who considered, and perhaps justly, that 
they were entitled to special rates of pay, would not 
get those special rates of pay, and hence there would 
be continual heart-burnings throughout the service. 
Consequently I always considered that the special 
rates of pay would be a failure, and so it has proved. 
I will mention another case on this point. I have 
here a map (producing a map) which I bring by per- 
mission of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in order 
to illustrate to the Commission some of the work 
that is done by writers in that department who are 
employed there. This is a very simple matter 
indeed compared to some I have seen. JI have seen 
some maps done in that department which contain 
much more, work than this does. These maps are 
sealed and deposited in the Privy Council Office ; 
they are maps which embrace or rather form a new 
ecclesiastical district or parish. The map is drawn 
from another map covering a larger area; it either 


forms a small parish out of a larger one, or forms a. 
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parish out of parts of three or four other parishes. 
The writer has written instructions sent down to him 
from which he has to prepare the map. Sometimes 
the map has to be reduced to one half scale or one 
fourth ; it may on the other hand have to be enlarged. 
The man has to have an accurate knowledge of all a 
draughtsman’s implements for that purpose. These 
men are working at a fixed dead level rate of pay, 
whereas if they were in an architect’s office those who 


did the work best would have an opportunity of getting 


a much better rate of pay. 

348. (Mr. Walrond.) T)o you mean that they are 
paid 10d. an hour?—No, they are paid 1s. an hour 
because they happened to be receiving 1s. an hour 
when the order came into operation. 

344. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you mean that they reduce 
the maps to scale themselves ?—Yes, they reduce 
them themselves ; it sometimes happens that a man 
has to combine two maps into one, although the scales 
of those two maps do not agree, and do not even bear 
an arithmetical proportion to each other. In one case 
that I have here the scale of one map was 100 feet to 
an inch and the scale of the other map was 88 feet to 
aninch. ‘The writer had to combine those two maps 
into one, and for that purpose to make a scale for 
himself. 

345. (Sir William Stephenson.) Was that done by 
an ordinary writer ?—Yes, by an ordinary writer. 

346. Paid at the rate of 10d. an hour ?—No, paid 
at the rate of 1s. an hour because he had’ received 
that before the order came out. 

347. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Is not that work ot 
a technical character ?—The Commissioners appear 
not to have considered it so. 

_- 348. (Sir William Stephenson.) Was this writer 


_ appointed originally for that purpose ?—Yes. 


349. (Mr. Walrond.) Are you aware whether ap- 
plication has been made for a special rate of pay in 
that case ?—Yes, I believe so. 

350. Are you aware, with regard to similar work, 
that it is commonly the case to pay for it by the piece 
at a very much higher rate than that which you have 
mentioned ?>—No. I may mention another matter 
which bears hardly upon these men ; because the 
department is small and because it is difficult to get 
in temporary men to do the work so well as they can 
do it, these men are permitted to work overtime. 
There being no convenience for increasing the staff, 
inasmuch as you could not easily get in men fora 
few weeks to do work of that kind, when they take 
their leave of absence in the summer time these men 
are tied down to payment for six hours a day while 
they are away, although they work on the average for 
seven or eight hours a day, yet they only get pay 
during their absence for six hoursa day. 

351. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you mean to say that this 
printing (pointing to the map) is done by them ?— 
Yes, everything on that map is done by them, and I 
wish to say that that is a very simple map compared 
to others, one of the simplest I have seen. 

352. (Sir William Stephenson.) These of course are 
exceptional cases ?—Not very exceptional. 

353. Do you know many of a similar character ? 


_—The mapping may be exceptional work, but the 


cases in which men have to display considerable 


intelligence, and in which the work is of a respon- 


sible and important character, such as ought to be per- 
formed by established officials, are very numerous. 
354. (Mr. Joyce.) In the Customs is it not the 
case that work which formerly used to be done by 
established clerks is now done by writers >—Yes. 
355. And that writers who used to be paid upon 
arising scale, beginning at 10d. an hour, cannot 
now receive more than 10d.?—Yes. Inthe same 
office that I have already referred to, there is a writer 


employed in some manner which I am given to under-’ 


stand is very important. I regret that I cannot explain 
this so fully to the Commissioners as the other case. 
He is called the “ Muniment Registrar of Documents 
“ranging from 1200 to present year, relating to 
“ estates transferred by Order! in Council to the 
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“ Eeclesiastical Commissioners for England.” He . 
also keeps a numerical and alphabetical index of ¢or- 
respondence received at and despatched from the 
office of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
including minutes and reports. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of this work. The man has to 
extract and register all the essential and important 
parts of those documents, and the register is the thing 
by which the Commissioners themselves are guided 
in their legislative dealings with various important 
ecclesiastical matters. They take up this man’s - 
register and look at the précis that he has registered 
of the documents, and are guided by that; they do not 
have before them the original documents. The Com- 
missions, legislating upon - very important matters, 
involving, as you can imagine, very large interests 
indeed, not only as regards questions of money but 
other questions, rely upon the accuracy and the fidelity 
with which that man performs his duties. — 

356. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Does no one look 
over that man’s work before it is entered in the 
book ?—No, they are rather musty old documents, 
and it is disagreeable work.’ Practically it is not 
checked. : 

357. (Sir William Stephenson.) It would be a ques- 
tion upon the cases which you have brought forward, 
whether those men were properly employed upon the 
work on which they arejnow engaged ?—That would 
apply to hundreds of cases. - 

358. (Mr. Farrer.) You bring these forward as 
typical cases, as I understand you ?—Yes. I will give 
you another case. I will now refer to the Medical 
Department of the Local Government Board. There 
is a writer employed in the Vaccine Department who 
actually takes the entire charge of the department 
in the absence of the’ established officer during his 


- sick leave, or whenever he is away, as he often is, 


upon other duties. So fully is he recognized there 
that I have here some correspondence from medical 
officers in various parts of the country addressed to 
that man by name. This man opens the letters and 
conducts the correspondence, and even signs it. ie 

359. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Does he actually sign 
it himself >—Yes. Ve teh ndidl 

360. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Thatis a man in 
the position of a writer ?—Yes, a man whose pay 
would be stopped at 2 o’clock on Saturday if the 
office closed then. 

361. How does se sign, does he put so-and-so on 
behalf of somebody else ?—He signs his name to 
the document, and not on behalf of any one. sin 

362. (Mr. Farrer.) Does that go out of the offiee ? 
—Yes; I have here several papers relating to this case. 
Ihave several minutes and memoranda of officials 
strongly recommending the man for an increase of 
pay im consequence of the important duties he per- 
forms. The final minute of Mr. Lambert is this: “I 
“ think there can be no doubt, that Mr. Ivey performs 


_ “ the duties which are assigned to him” (you will 


observe that these duties are assigned ‘to him) “in a 
“« very praiseworthy manner, but there are so many 
“« writers in this office employed on other work than 
“« that of copying that I could not undertake to make 
“an exceptional recommendation in his favour.” 

363. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Whose minute is 
that ?>—It is the minute of Mr. Lambert of the Local 
Government Board. That states the practical difficulty, 
namely, that these men who are doing this excep- 
tional kind of work cannot get justice done to them- 
selves because it would involve justice being done 
(according to the phrase ‘we writers use) to so many 
other men in the department or.in other departments. 
I have here an application from a number of writers 
in the War Office whi¢h has been forwarded to’ the 
Treasury, upon which ‘they decline’ to give them 


‘special rates of pay,"because they have come to the 


conclusion that special rates of pay are only to be 


given in the cases I have mentioned. Those men are 


employed upon the store accounts, they receive and 
examine all the vouchers, they draw attention to the 
various queries. That is really a serious and im-_ 


portant ae These men call attention to anything 
that is doubtful in the vouchers which come in from 
the officers of the store department all over the country 
and indeed all over the world, involving millions of 
pounds, They refer to matters relating to the ordnance 
and stores of every description, even some of the stores 
belonging to Her Majesty’s: ships, for which the 
vouchers are sent to the War Office to be checked. 
These men prepare everything for the established 
clerks. All that is done over them is this: a writer 
takes the detailed account of the queries, with the 
ledger all prepared, and he rapidly calls the attention 
of the established clerk to the queries; the established 
clerk is satisfied, and at the end the established clerk 
certifies the account. 
_ 364. (Mr. Farrer.) Then if the writer fails to 
query an item, that item is passed ?—Yes. 

365. (Str Francis Sandford.) The writer does not 
make the query ?—Yes; the writer Bale the query, 
if he thinks it necessary. 

866. (Mr. Farrer.) If the writer fails to query an 
item, no further attention is called to that item ?— 
Just so, The item would be passed if the writer did 
not query it, and if it were ever discovered afterwards 
to be wrong the man would suffer in consequence. 
When we complain, we are told that we are supposed 
to do work which is not responsible, and yet if we 
make a mistake we are held responsible for the mis- 
take. An instance occurred not very long since in 
the War Office, in which Messrs. Cox, ‘the Army 
Agents, sent in an account to the War Office, and in 
that account one of Messrs. Cox’s clerks, in casting 
up along column of figures, and carrying them over 
from one column to the other, made a mistake of a, 
unit in the hundreds column, which made a deficiency 
of 1007. It was the duty of one of these writers to 
check the casting up of that account, by which he 
should have discovered the discrepancy ; he did not 
discover it, and the account lay in the office for three 
months or more. One day the clerk who made the 
mistake at Messrs. Cox’s came and asked permission 
to examine the particular document, as there was a 
discrepancy in the total at their office. The clerk 
himself discovered the error, and the chief’s attention 
was called to the matter. He was on the point of 
being transferred from the third class to the second 
class, but he lost his promotion, and he was informed 
that he might consider himself leniently dealt with in 
being retained at all. 

367, You have given us cases from the Customs, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the War Office; can you mention 
any other departments in which this happens ?—Yes, 
in the General Post Office some of these men have 
duties of an equally responsible nature to perform. 
If a writer should credit to a depositor in a saving’s 
bank more interest than he is entitled to, or vice versd, 
the writer is responsible, and he has to. refund that 
interest. I know a case of an individual writer who 
has had to do such a thing as that. 

- 368, (Mn. Joyce.) Is it within your knowledge, with 
regard to these writers in the Savings Bank Department, 
oa fneyy haye | p seen been replaced by established 
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“ by established, clerks. 


clerks, who do exactly the same duties as the writers 
used to do ?—lI do not know that’; but that has been 
the case in. ‘many departments. I have heard the case 
of some men in the Local Government Board, which 
I can mention. 

869. (Sir William Stephenson.) Will you iis good 


enough to put down some of these cases, because we - 


should be able to deal with them more satisfactorily 
if we had them before us in writing ?—Yes; I think 
that would be a more satisfactory course. I will send 
in a simple tabulated statement. 

370. I wish to ask you one question in . explanation 
of a decision which I think you were reading just now, 
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which was to rule the cases in which special rates of — 


pay are to be allowed. Where did that letter or de- 
cision come from; was it from the Treasury or from 
the Civil Service Commissioners ?—It came from the 
Treasury. 

371. Have you got it there? —TI do not know 
whether I have got a copy of it. Isnould have a 
copy amongst my papers somewhere. _ 

372. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) I suppose it was 
about the year 1872 or 1873?—No, it was recently ; 
within the last month or two. 

373. With regard to work of a technical character ? 
—Yes. 

374. (Sir William Stephenson.) It is evident from 
that answer, that the idea in the minds of those who 
formed it was that the writers were to be employed 
upon nothing but copying work, and therefore it was 
only for difficult copying work that special rates of 
pay were to be given to them. “That would rather 
indicate that, except in those cases in which writers 
were employed upon copying work, the writers 
were improperly employed ?— Certainly it implies 
that. But there is this well-known fact, that the 
attention of the Treasury and the Civil Service Come 
missioners have for along time been repeatedly drawn 


. to the fact that writers are not employed upon mere 


copying only, and even subsequently to their attention 
being drawn to it, indeed after the Commissioners 
have in their Report admitted that they understand 
that to be the case, writers are employed upon a 
variety of duties ranging quite up to those performed 
We say that it is not a suf- 
ficient answer to say, and that the Government are 


not dealing fairly either with the writers or with the | 


departments when they say, ‘* We did not intend the 
writers to be so employed,” so long as when they find 
out that they are so employed upon kinds of work 
altogether different from those mentioned in the regu- 
lation they do not take the necessary steps to alter 
that state of things. We sincerely hope that the 
result of. this inquiry will be to alter that state of 
things. 

375. You will be good enough to send in the tabu- 
lated statement to which I referred just now ?—I will.* 
Perhaps you will allow me to say, that we should be 
very glad if you would call before you some of the 
established clerks who have the superintendence of 
writers, so that the writers’ case may not altogether 
depend upon the evidence they give themselves. 


| 


host : i The witness withdrew. | 


_ * The promised statement has not been received. 


_ Mr. 
I. R. Clayton. 


9 June 1874. 


upon as a rule, and as being general. 
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Tuesday, 9th June 1874. 


PRESENT : 
The Rigut Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., mn tHE Caair, 


Lorp CuAup J. Hamitron, M.P. 
The Hon. C. W. FREMANTLE. 
Str W. H. SrerHenson, K.C.B. 
Sir F. R. SanpForp, C.B. 


T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Watronp, Esgq., C.B. 
H. Joycr, Esq. 
R. G. C. Haminton, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr, Joun Ricoarp CLAYTON examined.* 


376. (Chairman.) How are you employed ?—As a 
writer in the carriage department,—one of the manu- 
facturing departments of the War Office. 

377. How long have you been so employed ?—Ten 
years and five months, isegy 

878. Is that a permanent service ?—No; it is 
temporary, subject to dismissal at a day’s notice. 

879. Are you engaged on daily wages ?—Hourly. | 

380. How much do you receive per hour —About 
11d. per hour. ; 

381. Do you pass any examination on entering ?— 
Yes; there is an examination conducted by the school- 
master of the department. 

382. How many writers are there in that service ?— 
The departments which I represent have about 93 
writers. I have prepared statements. There are four 
principal clerks, 10 senior clerks, 19 junior clerks, 
3 temporary clerks, 7 military clerks, and 93 writers. 

383. Are all those persons, including the principal 
clerks, engaged at hourly wages ?—No, only the 
writers. The clerical establishment is based somewhat 
upon the scheme 2. 

384. In what respect then do you differ from the 
ordinary class of Civil Service writers ?—We are not 
registered by the Civil Service Commissioners. Our 
hours are altogether different from the hours which 
the clerks work, although we are associated with 
them, and have similar duties; in fact, our duties 
are identical, and we are sitting in the same rooms 
with them. Our hours range from eight and a half 
to nine hours per day in the case of the depart- 
ments at Woolwich, being an average per week of 49 
hours. In the case of the Small Arms Factories at 
Enfield, and Birmingham, and Waltham Abbey, the 
hours are about 51. That is a matter which presses 
very heavily upon us, I may say, in the way of health ; 
and of course, as a great portion of the duties devolves 
upon the writers, namely, all the matters of calcu- 
lation and working at figures, we deem those hours 
altogether too long for men to sit at the desk. In fact, 
it seems strange that such a system should be in 
existence when we are really doing clerical duties. 

385. Your argument is, that you are employed 
on exactly the same class of work as the Civil Service 
writers, or even upon a higher class of work ?— 
Just so. 

886. Do you say that it is a higher class of work, 
or the same class of work?—I have no intimate 
knowledge of their duties, but I have prepared a 
statement of the duties performed by writers in the 
several branches of these departments. As you 
will see by statement B., the offices are divided into 
several branches, such as correspondence, store and 
contract, and accounts branches; and you will’ see 
there that the writers have the preponderance in 
numbers, from which it would naturally follow that 
the work of the office is mainly done by them, subject 
to the supervision, of course, of the senior clerk in the 
branch. 

387. Asa matter of fact, is yours a very variable 
service, or do you remain pretty constantly in employ- 
ment ?—We remained pretty constantly in employment 
up to the time at which the new regulations issued 
by the Civil Service Commissioners were started. 
You may take my own case of a 10 years service 
which I have had, as being one which may be looked 
But I may say 


that since the regulations have been issued by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and owing to the 
peculiar disadvantages attending the service in the 
manufacturing departments, combined with a feeling 
of insecurity as to term of employment caused, by 
arbitrary dealing with us at that time, there has been 
in my own office a complete exodus of writers. I 
think that no less than 12 or 13 since January 1872 
have resigned their position there, and have entered 
into the Civil Service as registered writers. In some 
cases they sacrificed their travelling expenses; but 
this was, in the opinion of all who so left, more than 
compensated for by the increased personal comfort 
and security gained in other offices. 

388. Were they getting 11d. per hour ?—No; their 
wages averaged 25s. per week of 49 hours, Mine is 
an exceptional case. Iam one of the senior writers 
in the department. Some only get 21s. per week, 
and the rates range from that up to my own payment. 
In fact, there are one or two in my own department 
who receive 47s. per week. 

389. In hourly payments ?—In hourly payments. 

390. Is it all done~by piece work ?—No;_ piece 
work does not enter into the question. 

391. It is simply hourly work ?—Yes. 

392. Have you any piece work ‘at all?—No. So 
far as I see it is a principle which cannot be applied, 
the work being greatly a matter of accounts. 

393. You say that you are not in a favourable 
position as regards leave of absence; is that different 
from the position of the writers in the Civil Service >— 
Yes. Last year, I believe, twelve days per annum 
were granted to writers on the register; and I will 
take ‘the liberty of reading a letter which was ad- 
dressed by Sir Henry Storks, the then Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, to Mr. Otway, on this 
subject, who had addressed him with reference to 
our position at that time, when we had no leave 
with pay. The letter is as follows; it is dated 
7th November 1873, No. 70, General Number 3552 :— 
“ Sir, I am directed by Mr. Secretary Cardwell to 
“ acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 
“ 8th September and 21st ultimo, referring to the 
“« writers in the manufacturing branches of this 
“ department, and suggesting that they be granted 
‘“‘ the privilege of leave of absence without loss of 


“ pay. In reply Iam to state that the writers in 


“ these departments are engaged under the responsi- 
“« bility of the respective superintendents; and the 
“ conditions of their employment being similar 
“‘ to those of other classes of labour in the factories, 
‘it is an understood rule that no leave with pay 
“ is granted as a matter of right. It has, however, 
‘* been ordered, that, provided they conduct themselves 
“ well, and the service admits of the indulgence 
“‘ being granted, the superintendents may, at their 
discretion, allow the writers a few days leave in 
“each year, the limit of seven days not being ex- 
“ ceeded, excepting in special cases which will be 
‘* reported to this office for authority.” I may say, 
with regard to that last clause, that it is not very 
likely that special cases will be reported ; there 
seems to be rather a disposition against it, 

394. Then your statement is that you are as much 
writers as the writers in the Civil Service, and there- 
fore ought not to be classed among the artizans — 
Just so. In addition to this we are now placed in 


* For statement handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 3, 
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a very exceptional position with regard to this 
question of leave; for, by a Treasury minute dated 
the 12th of July 1873, we were summarily dis- 
posed of as writers, and instructions were issued 
to the superintendents that writers who had hitherto, 
that is since 1864, been bornd on the Parliamentary 
estimates as “ Writers,” and forming a part of the 
_ establishment, should in future estimates be pro- 
vided for under the head of “ Wages,” on the plea 
that their status was simply that of workmen in 
the manufactories,—a position which is altogether 
untenable; and when we consider the probable effects 
of this, we feel in the various departments that so 
soon as the question of Civil Service grievances has 
passed on one side, unless action can be induced on 
the question, the effect will be that the very order 
granting us the small allowance of seven days will no 
longer apply to us, because we shall not be “ writers.” 
395. Are seven days granted to the artizans of the 
establishment >—No. 
396. Then in that respect there is a distinction ?— 
There is a slight distinction. 


397. (Mr. Farrer.) You say that you have to 
work such long hours. I suppose that allowing you 
to work long hours is rather a benefit than otherwise, 
is it not, because it increases the pay ?—In a certain 
sense it is a benefit, and in another sense it is not. 
Tt is a decided benefit if a man’s pay is to be measured 
altogether by the hourly rate ; but such a principle 
does not seem to meet the case, neither as regards his 
actual value for which he should be paid, nor as re- 
cognizing a period when his services are compara- 
tively useless because of exhausted energies. But it 
should be borne in mind that the rate of 10d. per hour 
paid to Civil Service writers is one that does not 
admit the question of increased value from experience 
by reason of long service and ability ; while my rate 
of 11d. goes, however partially, to represent these 
items, together with serious responsibilities: thus, I 
have charge of and manage the whole of the ledger 
work in my branch. 

398. Are you obliged to work for that number of 
hours, or is ita matter of choice ?—I am obliged to 
do so. I have to be there at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and should I happen by stress of circum- 
stances to be late, l am checked. In my own case I 
beg to inform you that I have never had that 
pleasure of being checked; but I have a statement 
from Enfield which states that for a minute’s lateness 
an hour’s pay is deducted. The statement is as 
follows: “ We think that we are hardly done by in 
“ this respect. We are checked for time lost, one hour, 
“ if even one minute late, irrespective of how many 
“ hours extra have been made. Nor is any allow- 
“ ance in the way of leave granted for working over- 
“ time.” It should be understood that here writers 
are not paid for time worked over and above the 
51 hours per week, though they are frequently com- 
pelled to stay. 

399. How can there be over-time if you are paid 
by the hour; is there such a thing as over-time ?— 
There is,ir some of the departments. ‘There seem to 
be no definite regulations governing this establish- 
ment. It isa matter more or less governed by the 

- discretion of the superintendents. | ; 
400, And it rests with them, and not with you, to 
say how long you should stay ?—Just so. 

401. When you say that you do the same work as 
the other clerks, are you actually employed in the 
same rooms as the clerks on the establishment ?— 
Yes. 

402. Are those clerks actually employed on the 
same work, or are they employed in superintending 
your work ?—There is one who superintends. The 
others in the branches perform the ordinary clerical 
duties in which we are associated with them. 

403. Precisely the same work?—Of the same 
character. Of course in a branch where the duties 
are varied it is not the same, but it is of the same 
character, . = 
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404. (Chairman.) It is not of a higher character ? 
——It is not of a higher and yet not of a lower 
character. 

405. (Mr. Farrer.) You do not complain at all of 
the change which was recently made, except so far as 
as it creates a set of writers who are better off than 
you are. You would be glad to be put under the 
new regulations ?—Not altogether, because, ‘as I 
understand these regulations, they have been made to 
apply to the other body of writers in a peculiar 
manner, which they seem to resent. But the objec- 
tion is not so much as regards any definite regula- 


tions which may have been issued by the Civil - 


Service Commissioners, as with respect to the 
absence of regulations in our own departments, and: 
the peculiar position in which we are placed, I am 
sorry to say, by a necessary dependance upon the good- 
will or favour of the members of the clerical establish- 
ment. This is unfortunate in an office, especially 
when a remove to another cannot be effected. The 
absence of these regulations too has an ill effect 
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in this respect, that it tends to operate as a bar - 


against a man’s entry into the Civil Service by 
reason of taking advantage of a clause which, I think, 
was inserted in the regulations governing admission 
to competition. 

406. (Chairman.) Are there any cases of promotion 
from your class into the permanent class ?—None. 
In most regulations governing competitions for 
appointments to the Civil Service a clause is inserted 
to this effect: “In reckoning age for competition the 
“ following allowances will be made :”—(I am quoting 
the special part of it referring to writers) :—“ persons 
“ who have served for two full consecutive years as 
“ registered writers in connection with the Civil 
“ Service may deduct from their actual age any time 
“ not exceeding five years which they may have 
“ spent in such service.” But I am informed that 
this clause will not affect us; in fact, I have before me 
a correspondence which one of my class has had with 
the Secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
which states “that paragraph 8 of the General Regu- 
“ lations of the 8th of April 1872 does not apply to 
“« your case.” This man has nine or ten years service, 
and he is not, allowed, simply, I take it, because of his 
non-registry by the Civil Service Commissioners, to 
claim any advantage because of it. This man is one 
who keeps our double-entry books in my own depart- 
ment. 

407. (Mr. Farrer.) Your complaint there again is 
that you are not on so good a footing as the new Civil 
Service writers ?—In that respect. \ 

408. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) You state that 
you receive lld. per hour. Is that the highest rate of 
pay to which a writer can attain —I have only 
recently had this lld. per hour, that is 45s. per 
week. I have not received any payment on this 
account yet; it was only granted me this day week. 
As regards the second part of your question, the name 
of the one above me, who receives 47s. per week, was 
recommended by the principal clerk for an increase of 
pay, and the superintendent regretted that he could 
not exceed the maximum which then seemed to 
prevail in the department. 

409. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is there any gradu- 
ated scale of pay ?—No. That is, there are no regular 
annual increments; various rates exist, as I have 
explained, but they are increased irregularly. My 
own opinion with regard to recent increases which 
have been given is simply this : that an effort has been 
made with the juniors to give them something which 
would approach to 30s. per week, which seems to 


_ be about the standard of the Civil Service writers, in 


order to prevent them from leaving and accepting 
other employment. 

410. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) You state that 
you are liable to dismissal at a day’s notice ?—Yes. I 
am not aware that any case has ever occurred in this 
respect of a man receiving a day’s notice; but if we 
are to be classed. as workmen, the rule is that a day’s 
notice will suffice. 
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“4 fds (a. Fremantle.) And that is your main 
ground of complaint, namely, that you are classed as . 


artizans ?—Yes, that is our main ground of complaint ; 


and that is’a very wide one, affecting men situated as” 


we are, with no prospect of promotion. 
412.:°(Mr. Farrer.) If you were treated as Civil 


Service writers are.treated under the new regulations, . — 


would you be content, or do you go beyond that, and 
wish to be. placed on the same footing, or to some 
extent on the same footing, as the clerks who are 
upon the establishment ?—I have no desire to raise 
any question with regard to the present establishment 
of the clerks. Speaking as one having some knowledge 
of business ,it seems to me that some arrangement 
which shall provide the offices with a graduated system 
of employment is good. But there is one thing which 
I should very much like to see, and I think that it 
would be a great advantage to the service; it would 
give you men who would make the service perhaps 
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more of a study in.regard to the junior branches ; and — 
that’ is, some liberal construction of the scheme which: 
has been recently put in force at the Admiralty, and 
respecting the writers there. Hee 
413, That is to say, that you wish to be put upon 
the permanent establishment with a lower rate of pay 
than the pay of the higher establishment?—In the 
absence of «uny advantages at present, | think that 
that isthe way in which it could be met. At the same ~ 
time, it would be desirable to afford men the oppor- 


’ tunity of advancing into the higher grades should they 


prove themselves efficient. 

414. (Chairman.) Is there anything else which you 
wish to say?—I have prepared a statement of the 
whole case. Unfortunately, when I came to look through 
it this morning (I have drawn it out very hurriedly) 
I found that I had put it in the first person. 

415. Will you correct it, and send it to the secre- 
tary P—lI will do so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuesday, 11th June 1874, 


PRESENT : 
Tue Ricut Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., in THE Cuarr. 


Lorp Ciaup J. Hamitton, M.P. 
The Hon. C. W. FREMANTLE. 
Sir W. H. SterHEnson, K.C.B. 
Sir F. R. Sanprorp, C.B. 


‘Mr. WiLL1Am GoDsELL examined. nosRon ved 


416. (Chairman.) Where are you ‘employed ‘at 
present ?—In the India Audit Office. 

417, In what capacity ?—-As junior inspector. 

418. How long have you beén in'the India Office ? 
—Nearly 14 years. aes . 

419. Were you in‘ any other office before that time ? 
—No. ; te ; 

420. You are the author of a pamphlet called 
“ The Organization of the Civil Service*” ?—I am. 

421, Isthe object of ‘that ‘pamphlet, amongst other 
things, to explain how inconvenient it is to fillup 
the offices in a number of ‘unequal and variously paid 
departments by a uniform standard of examination ?— 
Yes. sete bh 

422: And do you draw attention in that pamphlet 
to the fact that one successful candidate on the list at 
one examination may receive a very different rate of 
salary from another successful candidate at another 
examination ?>—I do. 

423. Will you turn to page 11 of your pamphlet. 


I think that you there divide the conditions of the | 


service into the following: 1st, that it will be neces- 
sary to make a distinct recognition of three classes in 
the service. 2ndly, the adoption of a uniform scale 
of pay for each class. 38rdly, a proper distribution of 
duties among the several classes. 4thly, the appoint- 
ment of candidates to the service generally, and not 
othly, a recognized system 
of exchange or transfer from one department to 
another. 6thly, the observance of greater discretion 
in the matter of promotion ; and 7thly, the formation 
of a Civil Service Control Department ?—Yes. 

424. These you think are important requirements 
in any schemes of reform ?—I think so. 

425. To take the first head, what do you mean by 
“a distinct recognition of three classes in the 
service ?”I should propose to have three different 
standards of examination. 

426. Do you mean three permanent classes of 
clerks ?—Yes; the third grade would include ‘the 
writers. 

427. As a permanent or as a temporary service ? 


T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
H. Joycr, Esq. 

‘R. G. C. Hamitron, Esq., Secretary. » 0c 


—As a permanent, service, with a few temporary,men 
ona redundant list. ( 

428. What is your reason for having three grades? 
—Because I, think .that there is suitable work, for 
three different classes of men. 

429. Will.you specify them?—lI say on page 12, 
“ A, work requiring general proficiency ; B, mecha- 
“ nical. work requiring.a. knowledge of. accounts, 

‘regulations, &c.;, and C, mere copying, calculating, 
“ SoCy? : adsark neat 
430, Do you think that you can separate them by 
a sharp line of definition ?—I think so. ie ie 

431. From:the experience,,in your own: office, you 
think that that can be:done ?—Yes., e Me a 

_ 482. For instance, take class C, which is “mere 
“ copying and calculating,” is it very easy to separate 
that from what you call ‘‘ mechanical work requiring a 
“ knowledge of accounts and regulations ?”—By an 
arrangement of the men I think so. mae ee 

433. For example, in the Post Office, are you aware 
that the writers do a good deal in accounts >—Yes. 

434. They would rather belong to class B, would 
they not, than to class C ?—Yes; but I should pro- 
pose to place the writers under the class B, 

435. To take it generally, what age do you propose 
for your three. classes ?—Class A JI think might re- 
main as it is, namely, from 18 to 24; class B from 
17 or 18 to 21, and class C from 15 (I have a special 
object in saying 15) to 19 or 20. 

436. For entrance ?—For entrance. I am now 
departing a little, as regards class C, from my 
pamphlet, on reconsideration. 

437. What is your special reason for saying 15 ?— 
Because I should propose to draw that class solely 
from the national school class. I think that we want 
in the Civil Service a class of men who would be 
satisfied with a maximum of 150/. a year, with a slight 
prospect beyond it. ’ 

438. What subjects of examination would you have 
for that class?—I should have the examination for 
the present writer class made slightly more difficult, 
by adding. indexing, making arithmetic compulsory 
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instead of optional, and eniisting the men by open 


competition. I should dispense with the class of boy 
writers, and should meet their case by fixing the 
minimum age at 15; (the boy writers, I think, are 
now admitted between the ages of 14 and 16 ;) and I 
should fix the pay of class C at 50/. a year, rising 
by Sl. to 1501. TI think that by this means, viz., of 
lowering the age and reducing the pay, any but the 
national school class would be excluded from the 


grade,—a class which might be satisfied, or one would | 


expect to be satisfied, with the salary ‘proposed. 
Should objection be taken to the age of 15, the writers 
under class C might be first appointed to the Post 
Office and be subsequently drafted to other depart- 
ments when older. 

439. And you would keep them at purely me- 
chanical work ?—Yes; I should place them under the 


- control of the juniors of the second grade. 


440. Would you allow them to pass into your next 
grade, namely grade B, by promotion for extraordinary 
merit ?—Exactly so, 

441, You would not put a bar at all events >—Not 
an impassable bar; I think that that is a very dis- 
couraging system. ee 

442. How would you ascertain ‘that merit, suppos- 
ing that you had a higher educational standard in 
class B?—Only from the way in which they per- 
formed their work. 

448. Would you have no qualifying educational 
standard P—No. 

444, Merely an office standard ?—Merely an office 
standard. I think that I refer to that point in my 
pamphlet. 

445, Let us follow that outa little further. Sup- 
posing that « man in your class C is moved into class 
B by merit, would you let him afterwards pass into 
class A by merit P—Yes. 

446. Supposing that he had had nothing but a 
national school education, would you let him go into 
class A ?—Yes, if he exhibited the requisite’ qualities 
for the position. 

447. Official qualities?—I think that a man who 
exhibited such qualities as I should propose to pro- 
mote him for, would be a man who- had studied 
afterwards, he would not finish his studies at the 
national school ; such men, for instance, might pursue 
their studies out of office hours. 

448. But would you not give such a man a qualify- 
ing educational test, so as to see that he had done so? 
-—In my pamphlet I suggest that. On page 19, in the 
last five lines, I say “ But for promotion to a superior 
“ glass, selection for distinguished service should be 
“ the rule, and even then, if thought desirable, the 
* candidate might be required to satisfy the Civil 
“ Service Commissioners that he is eligible for the 
“ position.” . Fas, 

449. That is a qualifying test ?— Yes, I should 
place the control of all promotion in the hands of a 
control department. That is the seventh point. 

“450. You would not stop the lowest man from moy- 
ing to the highest position if he had the fitness for it ? 
—No. 

451. (Mr. Farrer.) You propose that in selecting 
from the writers for a superior class you should only 
select from the juniors of the third class and not from 
the seniors? — I do, for the reasons stated in 
Mr. Farrer’s evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. I think that in my pamphlet I quote the 
question. _ . 

452. (Chairman.) You propose to divide class C 
into two divisions? — Yes, each grade into two 
divisions. 

4538. Let us take class C. How is a man to go 
from.the junior division of class C to the senior divi- 
sion of class C; is it by merit or by seniority ?— 
Chiefly by seniority. Ifa man had given satisfaction 
in the department I should allow him to be promoted 
by seniority. 

454. Then you would confine the promotion by 


--merit in that “class to the junior division, that is to 


say, promotion to the upper class ?—Yes. 


oe} 
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455. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You propose, I think, 


‘service. for about five years in the lower grade of 


class C ?—Yes, in a proposed redundant list; that is 
to meet the fluctuating requirements of the service. “ 
456. If there is no vacancy in, class B in those 


_ five years, then at the end of five years’a man takes. 
his rank-in the upper division of class C after serving 


for five. years in, the second division of class C?— 
No; that would be a kind of supernumerary list... 

457. (Mr. Farrer.) You intended your redundant 
list, of which Sir Francis: Sandford is now speaking, 
to be something below the second of the two classes 
in class C, did you not?-—Yes. < _ 

458. It would be a redundant list, the persons upon 
which might ‘be employed in any office whatever >— 
Yes. » , 

459. (Chairman.).We will now pass to class B. I 


think that: you lave told us the age which you 


propose for that class ?—From 17 or 18 to 21. 

, 460. Would you make the subjects of examinatiou 
very much the same as you have already . stated >—I 
should add two languages for the purpose of keeping 
out the national schools. 

461. For the purpose of getting a higher grade >— 
Yes, to meet the need of the middle class schools. 

462. That might do for England, but would it do 
for Scotland, where we teach French and German in 
our elementary schools ?—No. : 

463. But you would be satisfied that they might go 
in ?—Certainly ; I think it would be hardly possible 
to fix any other than an educational standard. 

464. Will you turn to pages 12 and 13 of your 
pamphlet, and will you give us what you indicate as 
the character of the work of that class as distinguished 
from the other. What character of work do you give 
to class B ?—-They would conduct the work of the 
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account and statistical departments, and of all depart- 


ments whose work is more or less of that character. 
I think that they would be attached to executive 
departments generally. i 

465. Would you give them the drawing of letters 
from minutes ?—Some of them, certainly. I should 
class all the registrars and accountants together in one 
class. 

466. (Mr. Fremantle.) Therefore it would not be 
purely mechanical work, would it. I see that you call 
the work of class B “mechanical work ?”—It would 
not be more so than account work is mechanical work ; 
which of course requires a knowledge of bookkeeping 
and such like ; it is not purely mechanical. 

467. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) I suppose that 
by “requiring a knowledge of regulations” you mean 
the particular work of that office ?—Yes; for instance, 
the examination of pay lists; the pay is calculated by 
certain codes. 

468. :(Mr. Farrer.) Do you think it possible to 
make that precise definition of work of this kind ?—I 
think so. 

469. I observe that at the end of page 12 and at the 
beginning of page 13 you speak ot “checking pay 
“ lists” as work which may possibly be given even 
to the lower class, namely, to the class of writers ?— 
Yes. | 

470. That is exactly one of the functions which a 
witness from the War Office who has been examined 
here has told us ought to be given to clerks under 
regulation 1 of the present scheme, as involving great 
responsibility ?—I should place the checking of pay lists 
under the control or guidance of class B. For instance, 
I should divide my departments into divisions, as I have 
suggested at the bottom of page 12 of my pamphlet ; 
and to each division I should attach a number of third 
class clerks, under the control of a junior second 
class clerk. ‘The junior second class clerk would have 
so much work allotted to him, and so many assistants 
to help him, to make calculations and such like. He 
would be responsible for questions of principle, and 
not the copyist. ~ 

471. I am asking you this question for the purpose 
of endeavouring. to get at a definition of the work 
which is to be given to the different classes. Wé4ll not 
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the work vary from looking at figures and comparing 
them with cast iron regulations, which is work of a 
very mechanical kind, to work of a very serious and 
responsible character ?—Probably so ; but all the pay 
lists would come under the supervision of a second 
class man. “He would allot so much calculation to his 
writers, and they would report that the calculations 
were correct, and he would deal with questions of 
principle himself. 

472. But he must trust them to bring to his know- 
ledge anything in which there was an apparent ex- 
ception or variation from the accustomed practice >— 
Just so. 

473. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Would not that 
involve too much labour, and be rather going back 
from the present system, where you trust more to one 
man to revise these pay lists ?—It may be so; but I 
think that the question of trusting to one man is open 
to some objection. 

474. We have not had that brought before us in 
evidence, but you believe that that has been the case ? 
—I do. 

475. (Mr. Farrer.) lf I understand you rightly, 
what you mean is that, given a certain number of 
these clerks to a responsible person belonging to class B, 
he would be able to make use of them for bringing to 
his notice things which required great discretion or 
responsibility ?—In a measure, yes. 

476. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Supposing that a man 
charges 80 days at 2s. 6d., your -third class man 
is responsible for seeing whether or not he has cor- 
rectly calculated that sum ?-—Yes. 

477. But, supposing that he charges 30 days at 
3s., when he has only a right to charge 2s. 6d., who is 
to settle that ?—The second class man. He would 
give the pay list, and a copy of the regulations, to a 
third class man, and tell him to compare them. ' 

478. He might query this amount of charge, but I 
will assume that he passes it >—Yes. 

A479. Then do not you place a great power in that 
man’s. hands >You mean in the writer’s hands ? 

480. In the writer’s hands ?—Perhaps so, but it 
would be a mere comparison of two documents. 

481. (Chairman.) You would hold the second class 
man responsible for the result ?—-I should. 

482. (Sir William Stephenson.) Then there must 
always be a double examination ?—But still would 
the comparison of the two documents involve so much 
responsibility that it would require a highly paid 
man to do it ? 

483. Might there not be a very great question 
whether in acertain case a man was entitled to 2s. 6d. 
or 5s.?’—Yes; but still the responsibility attached to 
the examination is merely that of comparing two 
documents. I should not consider it so responsible a 
duty as to require a first class man for it. t 

484. Still either the writer must be competent to 
decide in certain cases whether or not the charge 


itself is a correct one, or you must have a double. . 
tirely in the discretion of the head of the depart- 


examination ; that is so, is it not?—Yes, probably 
eo; but still it appears to me that it is no more than 
the responsibility attaching to juniors now. For 
instance, my chief is responsible for my work; although 
I do the work itself, he is responsible for it. 

485. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But you are a better 


-man than this class of writers to whom you refer ? 


—-Precisely so; but the point which you have named, 
I think, is only the question of the comparison of two 
documents. 

486. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) But. supposing 
that you were not so good a man as you are, your 
chief would not put the same trust in you as he does 
now-?—No. . 

487. (Mr. Farrer.) Must there not be in any 
business of this kind a certain amount of discretion in 
the person who manages the whole, and would he 
not be able to say, “such and such things are so 
“ purely mechanical that I can trust them to a clerk 
“ of an inferior grade ” ?—Quite so. 

488. And you would then leave it to him to bring 
to the notice of his superior any irregularity ?~Yes. 
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489. When an account became more complicated, 
and involved more questions of discretion, he would 
probably put that same function into the hands of 
a superior man ?—Just so. 

490. (Chairman.) What rate of pay do you propose 
for your class B. ?—100/. a year rising to 3001. in the 
junior grade, and 3202. a year rising to 500/. in the 
senior grade. That is on page 14 of my pamphlet. 

491. Do you propose the same facility for promo- 
tion from that class to your next class, namely, class A.? 
—Yes. 

492. Also from the juniors only ?—No, not from 
the juniors in that case. I do not propose to promote 
into the junior grade of the first class. 

493. Then you propose that class A should be quite 
separate >—Yes, or rather that the seniors of class B 
should rise into the upper section, or the seniors of 
class A. ; 

494. That is quite a different principle from the 
previous one ?—Quite. 

495. (Sir Wiliam Stephenson.) Do you mean that 
they should rise to the first section ?—To the second 
section, the senior section. 

496. (Mr. Farrer.) Then in fact what you mean is, 
that the senior grade of all in the service shall either 
consist of men who are promoted by merit from the 
great bulk of the clerks, or that it shall be recruited 
from those who have passed a very high examination ? 
—Yes; by seniority as a rule in the latter case. 

497. Would you propose that those who were pro- 
moted from the great bulk of the service, who con- 
stitute class B, should be promoted by seniority ?— 
No, by selection; in each grade by seniority; but from _ 
grade to grade by selection. 

498. (Sir William Stephenson.) The juniors in the’ 
first class you propose’ shall enter by a primary ex- 
amination P—Yes. 

499. And a competitive examination P—Yes. 

500. And you recruit the upper sections both from 
that upper class, and from the superior men in the 
second class ?—Yes. 

501. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You would always pro- 
mote your non-commissioned officers to be captains, 
and not lieutenants ?—The third class I should repre- 
sent by the rank and file, the second by lieutenants 
and captains, and the first by field officers. 

502. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you formed any notion of 
the proportions in which you would take those whom 
you represent as your field officers from the regular 
service, and from the persons. selected by a higher 
examination ?—It would depend entirely upon the 
requirements of the several offices. I,can hardly give 
an idea of that. 

503. Would you make it a fixed proportion for each 
office ?—If it were possible to arrive at anything like 
a definite or fixed proportion, it would be desirable. 

504. (Mr. Joyce.) Or would you fix the proportion 
with special reference to the duties >—Yes. 

505. (Mr. Farrer.) Then would you leave it en- 


ment to recruit his field officers from the bulk of the 
service, or to get them by a competitive examination. 
I refer to the head of the particular department, the 
President of the Board of Trade for instance ?—Then 
would the Board of Trade be under scheme A or 
scheme B? 

506. I assume that the department, whatever it is, 
has a certain number of persons in the higher 
class, namely, in class A; a certain number of persons 
in class B ; and a certain number in class C. I want 
to know whether the President of the Board of Trade 
would be allowed to fill his upper class entirely by 
promotion from class B, or a certain proportion of it 
from class B, and a certain proportion of it by com- 
petition ?—If it were decidedly requisite to introduce 
men of class A by open competition it could not be 
done. 

507. Some persons have a very strong impression 
that what is really wanted is the freest possible pro- 
motion by merit, and what I wish to know is whether 
you would allow the head of the office, ifhe pleased, to 


get rid of competition in class A altogether, and to 
recruit his upper ranks entirely by promotion from the 
bulk of the service ?—It might be desirable in that 
case not to introduce class A by competition at all. 
508. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you propose that 


the entries into the second section of the seniors of 


A. ?=—— Yes. 


the first class shall always be made by selection 
according to merit ?—Yes. 

509. Whether that merit is found in the junior 
class or in class B?—No; the junior of the first 
section would rise by seniority. 

510. Then if that is the case, how is class B to 
come into that class at all?—That is just the point. 
I propose that in some offices there should be no 
class A. 

511. (Mr. Farrer.) Any of the junior rank of class 
I bring my seniors up to a relative rank 


_ from class B to the seniors of class A. 


512. (Mr. Walrond.) In fact, as I understand, you 
propose that where there is no class A, class B should 
have progressive salaries up to 900/. a year ?—No; 
I propose that they should go to 500/. a year, and be 
promoted by selection above that. 

513. Into other offices ?—I think that it would be 
desirable to keep the promotion within the office if 
possible. 

514. (Sir William Stephenson.) But you assume 
that there is to be no class A in some offices ?>—No 
junior class A. 

515. (Mr. Farrer.) You would propose that in all 
offices there should be a certain number of the senior 
rank of class A ?—Yes. 

516. You would propose that in some of those 
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offices there should be a junior rank also of class A ? 
—Yes. 

517. Where there was no junior rank of class A 
you would propose that the senior rank should be 
entirely filled by promotion by merit from class B ?— 
Just so. 

518. Where there was a junior rank in class A, you 
would propose that the senior rank should be filled 
partially by promotion from the junior rank in class 
A, and partially by promotion by merit from class B ? 
—Yes; but I should divide the duties. For instance, 
in the department in which the two grades existed, 
I should have two separate lists. I should have a 
registrar’s list composed of class B, with perhaps 
one chief registrar, who would be promoted from that 
class, and I should have the responsible ojffices in a 
separate list in class A, seniors and juniors. 

519. I should like to know whether your expe- 
rience leads you to think that it is really possible to 
distinguish duties in this way ?—I do not myself see a 
difficulty in the matter. 

520. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You say that there is 
one small department in the service which is organized 
according to the plan which you propose. May I ask 
what department that is ?—That is the India Branch 
of the Transport Department at the Admiralty. 
There they have their writers working under the 
junior of the grade above, exactly on the system which 
I propose. 

521. (Chairman.) You have handed to me a table 
to show how the department of the Accountant 
General of the Navy might be organized according 
to that system >—Yes. 


The witness delivered in the following table :— 


Department of the AccOUNTANT GENERAL of the Navy. 


Present. Proposed. 
1 Accountant General 1,3001, 
2 Deputy do. - - 1,000/, 
850l. 5 Chief Clerks. Practically *A Chief and Deputy to be 
6501. 1 Inspector of Yard Accounts. 7 Chief : : separately in charge of, 
7502. to 9000. 5 Chief Clerks. yi. 8 ; 
7001. to 8002. 1 Book-keeper. Clerks. 5501. to 7001. 5 Deputy do. say, 4 Divisions each, but 
to be associated for leave 
purposes, &c. 
4001. to 6007. | 41 Senior Clerks. 8201. to 5007. | 40 Senior Clerks, for Divisions. 
100/. to 4002. | 93 Junior do. . 1002. to 300/.| 80 Junior do., or Divisional Assistants. 
80/. to 1607. | 70 Established Writers. : 1602, to 2501. | 20 Senior Writers. } 
10d, perhour | 45 other do. } Approximate. Sabie D50l | 100Mundiorius do. ee to the Di- 


256 Mean salary 61,4007. 


10d. per hour 6 Supernumerary do. vistors aa; required: 


256 Mean salary 55,730/. 


* At present the Senior Divisional Clerk under each Chief Clerk acts as Deputy when the Chief Clerk is absent. 


522. You distribute the officers differently, raising 
the number of the officers in class A, diminishing 
them in class B, and increasing them considerably in 
class C ?—Yes. 

_ 523. The result is that whilst you keep the same 


number you get what you consider a better standard 


of salaries and promotion for 55,730/. a year instead 
of the old 61,4002. a year >—Yes, 

524, Therefore you consider that this represents an 
improvement in the service at a somewhat diminished 
expenditure ?—Yes. That would represent an account 
department. : 

525. This I suppose is a purely theoretical view of 


‘your own?—Yes, The salaries inserted are the 


salaries suggested in my pamphlet. _ 
526. Have you any remark to make as to the 
number of persons in each class severally ?—-That 


would depend upon the requirements of the depart- 


ments. I should propose that the proportion in 
the first and second classes, if possible, should be two 


juniors to one senior. J think that that would meet 


the promotion, that is to say, in each grade. If you 


4 


will refer to the table which I have just delivered in, 
you will see that there are 40 seniors and 80 juniors, 


527. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you have that 
without reference to the quality of the work which 
these men had to do ?—To some extent. I think that 
it would be desirable, for the purpose of placing all 
the departments upon an equal footing, somewhat to 
increase or diminish the duties. I think that it is 
requisite to make certain allowances. 


528. (Mr. Farrer.) In my office there are some five 
or six departments, some of them have either no 
writers or next to no writers; they have perhaps one 
or two, others perhaps have 50 or 60. In those 
departments you could not possibly make the work 
the same, because it differs so much ?—That would 
be a matter of arrangement. 


529. In some departments there is an enormous 
proportion of inferior work, and in others there is a 
very small proportion of inferior work, compared with 
the head work which has to be done by the chief ?— 
Yes. 
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580. It would be quite impossible in' some depart- 
ments to make the proportions either of the different 
‘vrqdes, or of the ranks within the grades, the same ? 
—I should propose to add-‘writers as required. The 
number of writers, would: bear no definite proportion 
to tle number in the grade above. For instance, one 
subdivision. may have six or eight writers, and another 
may only want one writer. 

581. (Chairman.) What you mean js that in class 
B you would have two juniors to one senior ?— Yes. 

532. And in class A you would have two juniors to 
one senior ?— Yes, if possible, or something very near 
it. 

533. (Mr. Farrer.) But suppose that there is not 
work for two juniors ?—That would be the proportion 
for the department. Perhaps in dividing that depart- 
ment into divisions you would have some divisions .in 
which you could have three juniors to one writer. 

534. Mine is a very miscellaneous department, with 
different management, but the same difference which 
exists in the different management of my own office 
exists between different offices P—Yes. 

535. Consequently do you think: that you could 
have the same proportion between different classes 
in different offices ?—I think that it would be possible, 
with a little arrangement, to maintain a similar pro- 
portion of seniors and juniors. 

536. (Chairman.) How would you supply the 
staff officers according to your scheme ?—By selection 
from the higher classes of the A grade. 

537. Only ?—Only, that is the staff officers. 

588. Suppose that there was a very fit man in class 
B to bea staff officer >—That man would rise into 
class A. 

539, You think that he would be found out ?—I 
think so. 

540. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you allow a staff officer 
to be selected from outside the service altogether, or 
would you require him to be taken from inside the 
service ?—I think that it is very discouraging to the 
service to take men from outside, but there may be 
exceptional cases in which it is desirable occasionally 
to introduce a man from the outside. 

541. (Chairman.) Would you have him outside the 
department altogether ?—Yes, occasionally. 

542. (Mn. Farrer.) At present what are called 
staff officers in some departments correspond to what 
would be chief clerks in other departments rp— I 
call them sub-staff officers ; they would have relative 
rank with the chief clerks. 

543. You would rank them all according to their 
salaries p—Yes. 

544. (Mr. Fremantle.) Would you give to your 
proposed Civil Service Control Department the power 
of regulating promotions ?—Yes. 

545. And therefore of telling the head of the de- 
partment whether he was to promote, or whether he 
was to select from outside for a staff appointment P— 


No; the head of a department would submit the name. 


_of a candidate, and the Control Department would, as 
a rule, I presume, confirm that appointment ; but still 
the Control Department might occasionally, in the 
case of the abolition or reduction of a department, 
have special men to provide for, and then they would 
tell the head of the department that they hada suitable 
man. 

546. (Chairman.) Do you think the Control De- 
partment quite necessary P—I do. 
547. Independently of the Treasury ?>—Indepen- 

_ dently of the Treasury, for the reason which I have 

given in my pamphlet; I think that the Control 

Department should be unprejudiced by financial con- 

siderations. 

548. (Mr. Fremantle.) And independent of the 
head of the department as well as of the Treasury ?— 
Yes. 

549. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) What relative po- 
sition would the Control Department and the Treasury 
bear to each other ?—The same relative position as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army bears to the 
Secretary of State for War. 


550. That, I think, has not always been satisfactory ? 
—No. i: 

551. (Sir William Stephenson.) Am I to understand 
you that in every case of a promotion the head of 
the department is to go to the Control Department 
before he fills it up?—It would be submitted to the 
Control Department for confirmation. 

552. How is the Control Department to have any 
knowledge of the wants of the department, or of the 
capacity of any of the persons in that department to 
fill that vacancy ?—I suggest that there should be two 
assistant commissioners to visit the departments. 

553. You would then have an inquiry on every 
oceasion of promotion ?—Not on every occasion. I 
think that periodical reports by men in the depart- 
ment might be given. 

554. Then you contemplate that these assistant 


‘commissioners should have a perfect knowledge of the 


work of all. the departments under Government ?— 
Yes. 

555. (Mr. Fremantle.) Then is the head of the 
department to be absolved from the responsibility of 
promotions ?—No, not more so than the colonel of a 
regiment is absolved ; the colonel of a regiment nomi- 
nates a person and the Commander-in-Chief confirms 
the nomination. 

556. But I suppose that the Commander-in-Chief 
is responsible ?—Yes, to some extent. 

557. (Mr. Farrer.) To take the case as it would 
arise, I will suppose that there are three clerks, A, B, 
and C, one before the other, and that the head of the 
department thinks that C is the best man for promo- 
tion and ought to be promoted over the heads of A 
and B; would you give to A and B the power of 
appealing to the Control Department against the head 
of the department ?—Yes, under certain restrictions, 

558. (Sir William Stephenson.) But I understand 
you to go further than that, and to say that the head of 
the department isto make no promotion at all without 
the sanction of the Control Department ?—Yes, but 
that would be separate from an appeal. 

559. (Mr. Farrer.) You would propose that the 
head of the department should, as a matter of course, 
submit that promotion to the Control Department, and 
you think that asa general rule the Control Depart- 
ment would merely endorse it ?—Yes. 

560. But you propose that they should have power 
to look into it if it was an exceptional case and to 
veto it ?—Just so. 

561. (Chairman.) You take that idea, do you not, 
from question 4,495 and the following questions in 
the evidence before the Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee on Civil Services Hxpenditure P—No, I did 
not take the idea from that, for I had it written 
before I saw the report. 

562. That confirms your view about it ?—Yes; my 
scheme was drafted before I read that evidence. 

563. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Whom do you mean 
by the head of the department’; do you mean the per- 
manent officer, or the political chief -—The permanent 
officer as a general rule ; the accountant general, for 
instance, would be the head of the department. 

564. Then you entirely ignore the political chief in 
settling questions of promotion. Do you think that 
he is not competent to settle those questions ?—I could 
hardly say that he is not, but he must necessarily be 
to some extent influenced by the reports of his officers. 

565. Do you think that the promotion in the Civil 
Service is so abused that it is necessary to set aside 
the authority of the political chief ?—In some cases ; » 
I have heard of great abuses. 

566. (Sir William Stephenson.) When you say 
“abuses”? do you mean complaints, or proved acts of 
oppression ?——Complaints, I should say, not brought 
to the notice of the political chief. : 

567. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How came they not 
to be brought to the notice of the political chief ?— 
Probably because the heads of the departments may 
have prevented it. 

568. Do you think that in these days any per- 
manent head of a department could suppress a com- 


plaint which a junior officer might wish to make to 


the political chief ?—I think that it might be very 
difficult for a junior officer perhaps to find his way to 
the political chief. 

569. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Do you not 
think that he might find his way to one of those 
numerous independent Members of Parliament who 
ask questions concerning such abuses?—Yes; but 
there I think you are bringing in a very questionable 

ower. 

570. At the same time such a questionable power is 
sometimes used ?—Yes, 


571. (Mr. Fremantle:) What would you propose 
in the higher classes of departments, like the Inland 
Revenue and the Customs, where there is no political 
chief, but where there is a Board of Commissioners. 
Is the head of the branch, who himself is a sub- 


- ordinate officer, to be paramount in that branch as 


respects promotions, or is the Board to have any- 
thing to do with them ?—The practice in the Board 
of Inland Revenue is, that an appeal to the Board is 
permitted. 

572. But would the head of the branch be respon- 
sible, and would he have paramount authority as 
regards promotions ?—He would be responsible. 

573. Would he be able to make promotions without 
reference to the Board ?>—-The question would depend 
upon fixing the authority who should inform the 
Control Department; it would depend upon the 
arrangement in the office. For instance, in some 
departments the Under Secretary of State would 
acquaint the Control Department ; in another depart- 
ment the accountant-general would do it. 

574. You have mentioned that the accountant 
general, who is himself a subordinate officer, would be 
the officer to make promotions ?—Yes. 

575. How would it be in the case of a Board like 
the Board of Inland Revenue and the Board of Cus- 
toms ?—It would be regulated by the authority who 
would transmit to the Control Department informa- 
tion of the promotion. 

576. (Chairman.) Is not what you mean this, that 
the head of a branch may be a very proper person to 
select ; but you would not. wish him, would you, to 
make the absolute appointment without going first for 
the approbation of his chiefs ?—Quite so. 

577. And then that appointment having been 
approved by the chiefs, is again to be subject to a 
veto by the Control Department ?—Yes. 


578. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you a large 
experience in other offices beside your own ?—Only 
through my acquaintance with friends. ; 

579. Do you know of many cases in which men are 
passed over, who either do not complain or are pre- 
vented from complaining ?>—I do know of one case in 
which great dissatisfaction has been produced in a 
large department. 

580. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Without any 
steps being taken to remedy it ?—I believe so. 

581. (Sir Franeis- Sandford.) Or to investigate it ? 
—I believe so. 

582. (Mr. Farrer.) Was the dissatisfaction on the 
part of the man who was passed over or on the part 
of the department generally ?—It was on the part of 
‘something like 20 clerks who were passed over. 


583. (Sir William Stephenson.) Was any attempt 
made to bring it before the head of the office ?—An 
attempt was made unsuccessfully for some time. I 
am not sure how the question stands at this moment. 

584. Was the attempt unsuccessful because the 
heads of the department did not recognise the justice 
of the complaint or because it failed to reach the 
heads of the department ?—The complaint was made 
I think, so far as my recollection serves me, by a 


' deputation to a permanent head or sub-head of the 
department. 


_ 585. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And he declined to 


_ pass it on to the political head of the department ?— 


I believe so; it was something to that effect, 


} 
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586. (Mr. Walrond.) Was the case of promotion 
distinctly and avowedly made on the ground of merit ? 
Yes, I believe so. Recseg ae . 

587. (Chairman.) How.do you deal with technical 
clerkships ?—I should propose to grade them in the 
general body, attaching to them: superior pay, and 
then I should allow junior clerks who chose to qualify 
for such appointments to be promoted, It would, I 
think, be a means of promotion within the service. 
Some men may take a special interest in qualify- 
ing for special duties; for instance, we: have some 
naturalists and men of a scientific turn of mind who 
would be very pleased to be transferred to the Science 
and Art Department. 

588. Or to the charge of your India Museum ?>— 
Yes. 

589. You would grade them and give them a 
higher rate of pay ?—I would grade them with the 
senior of class B, or perhaps something superior to 
that. 

590. (Mr. Farrer.) I believe that your scheme 
recognises what I think is the great difficulty of the 
whole case, namely, the difficulty of reconciling free 
promotion with a distinction between different classes 
of work in clerkships. I want to ask you first as 
regards the distinction between different classes of 
work. Do you know any office in which that distine- 
tion is in reality carried out, where a certain class of 
work is really allotted and kept for one class of clerks, 
and a superior class of work is allotted and kept for 
another class of clerks ?—Take the India branch of 
the Transport Department. In class B, which is upon 
the seale of pay of the Accountant General of the Navy, 
there are two clerks at 400/. a year rising to 6001. ; 
there are five clerks, I think, at 100/. a year rising to 
400/., and to each of these men on the pay of 1004. 
rising to 400/, there are one or two writers attached. 

591. And is the work accurately distributed amongst 
those men, the superior class of work to the superior 
paid clerks, and the inferior class of work to the in- 
ferior paid clerks ?—They all work under the super- 
intendence of the senior clerk, and he has two or three 

juniors; one man I know has three juniors to superin- 


~ tend, and they bring to him their work. 


592. In so small an office as that would you not 
rather say that the junior clerks are ripening in fitness 
for the superior places, or is their work so distin- 
guished that you can expect to be able to keep them 
in separate classes during the whole length of their 
official lives >—The juniors would rise to the position 
of the senior. 

593. And the writer would rise to the position of 
of the junior ?—No, not the writer. 

594. You think that the distinction in that depart- 
ment between the work of the writer and the work of 
the junior clerk is so clear and permanent that you 
may expect both classes to remain at their respective 
work all their lives ?—I think so. 

595. (Mr. Fremantle.) In the absence of a junior 
clerk would his work be taken by a writer ?—That I 
do not know. 

596. (Mr. Farrer.) You do-not ‘know enough of 
the work to know whether a writer ever does that 
duty ?—I think not. 

597. Do you know of any other department where 
the work is so distinguished ?—I think that I might 
give my own department. I have the permission of 
my chief to state what is done in the India Audit 
Office. This is the arrangement of my own depart- 
ment (handing a paper to the Chairman). 


The witness delivered in the following paper : 
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598. (Chairman.) Your India Audit Office contains 
two branches, does it not —Yes. 

599. With four subdivisions ?—Yes, the divisions 
A and D go to one branch, and B and C to the other. 

600. Will you kindly explain this paper to us ?— 

The department consists of one senior inspector, one 
junior inspector, four senior examiners, eight junior 
examiners, and two writers. The department is divided 
inte two branches and four subdivisions, two sub- 
divisions being attached to each branch. The men 
are arranged according to their numerical number. 
- 601. Is that a numerical number in each sub- 
division ?—It is the numerical number in the office. 
They are normally so arranged. There is some little 
difficulty at present, but we shall gradually work into 
the arrangement. For instance, No. 1 of the senior 
examiners has the A subdivision, No. 2 the B sub- 
division, No. 3 the C. subdivision, and No. 4 the D 
subdivision. The junior examiners go in the reverse 
order, 5, 6,7, and 8; and then 9, 10, 11, and 12 go 
from A to D again. 

602. So that, commencing at the junior, they work 
up to the senior ?—Yes. The subdivisions are graded 
according to the nature of the work, the work of A 
being more responsible than that of D. I suggest 
this as meeting the difficulty with regard to stag- 
nation in promotion. The work of each of these 
subdivisions, I think, is such that one writer might 
well be appointed to each division. 


603. (Mr. Walrond.) Do the officers who compose 
those two divisions come in by the same scheme of 
examination or by different schemes ?—By the same 
scheme of examination, I should propose grade B 
for the department, the inspectors rising by selection 
from the examiners. 

604. (Mr. Farrer.) Then in fact in that department 
there is no division of grade, so to speak, except 
between your class B and the writers?—Just so. It 
is precisely the same as is stated in the return I have 
put in respecting the department of the Accountant- 
General of the Navy. 

605. (Chairman.) Have you any class A there >— 
The two inspectors would be in class A. 

606. But they would rise by merit, would they 
not, from the others ?—By merit from class B into 
class A. 

607. There would be no scope there for their en- 
trance by examination under regulation I. >No. 

608. (Mr. Farrer.) Is the writers’ work, as writers, 
perfectly distinct from that of the junior clerks ?— 
They work under the superintendence of the examiner. 

609.. But is their work, as a matter of fact, quite 
distinct from that of the junior clerks with whom they 
are working ?—Not quite distinct, but they are re- 
lieved of responsibility ; they are merely responsible 
for the copying or the checking which they do. They 
make calculations, &c., but the examiners take the 
responsibility of examining the documents. 

610. But is the work of the same kind? I am not 
asking about the responsibility, I am asking about the 
character of the work ?—The work is somewhat 
similar, it is not exactly the same. 

611. The responsibility of the clerk would consist 
in the fact that if he did not do his work properly he 
would lose character, and would not. have a chance of 
promotion ?—Yes. 

612. The responsibility of the writer would consist 
in his being sent away next week if he did not do his 
work. That is as far as responsibility goes; but what 


I want to know about is the character of the work ?- 


—The work is somewhat similar ; e.g. the examina- 


tion and entry of contracts is made by an examiner, — 
and the comparing and marking off the payments on — 


those contracts by a writer, 
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613. Then is there any reason for keeping a dis-. 
tinction between the writer and the clerk ?—Yes, 
inasmuch as you may obtain the services of a writer 
for a much smaller sum. . That is one of my proposals 
for economy. 

614. I think that you recognise my difficulty fully 
by saying that you think that a writer, if he does his 
work well, ought to be capable of being promoted into 
class B, namely, the class which forms the bulk of the 
establishment ?—Yes, a writer of superior intelligence. 

615. If you do that how do you prevent the class B 
from being entirely recruited from that source, or how 
do you prevent the writer class from having an expec- 
tation of promotion into class B ?—I should make the 
promotion of a writer very.exceptional ; he would have 
to show very superior intelligence and capabilities. _ 

616. But if you employed the writers, as you say 


. you would, upon the same class ef work'as the clerks, 


would they not necessarily expect, as a matter of 
justice, that they should be promoted into class B? 
—TI think not. 

617. It may be that the difficulty which occurs to 
my own mind very strongly may not be of any impor- 
tance ?—I do not think you can separate the question 
of responsibility. 

618. (Chairman.) Would you limit to a certain 
per-centage the possibility of rising, such as 1 in 5 or 
1 in 10, who should be able to rise to the upper 
class from the lower ?—That might be a desirable 
arrangement, and it might overcome the difficulty. 

619. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you think that the check 
which now exists is a sufficient check in any case? In 
the schemes of examination you find that the promo- 
tion cannot take place without the concurrence of the 
head of the department, the Treasury, and the Civil 
Service Commissioners?—-I should not include the 


‘Treasury at all. 


620. You may think it superfluous, but do you think 
that a sufficient check ?-—I think so. 

-621. (Mr. Joyce.) More than sufficient ?— More 
than sufficient with the addition of the Treasury. I 
should allow the Control Department to take the place 
of the Treasury. 

622. (Mr. Farrer.) You would allow those men who 
have not superior ‘intelligence or great superior merit, 
but who were steady and industrious men, after a long 
period of service, to get this shelf of your senior rank 
in class C ?—Yes. : 

623. It would he a sort of shelf ?—Yes. 


624. (Sir William Stephenson.) You say that the 
Control Department would take the place of the Trea- 
sury, but does the Treasury interfere at all,;with' pro- 
motions in your offices ?—I am not sure what the 
interference of the Treasury is in that matter. 

625. (Mr. Farrer.) In the case of these promotions 
which you propose from C to B, and from B to A, you 
would not propose to have any fresh examination ; 
you would dispense with that, provided that aman had 
shown his capacity in the department ?—Yes. 

626. (Chairman.) Or you would have a qualifying 
examination if necessary ?— To satisfy the Control 
Department, they might make what inquiries they 
pleased. 

627. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Do you propose 
a forced retirement of the senior section of class C at 
a certain age ?—After 40 years’ service. 

628. With regard to these two sections in class C, 
supposing that» you take a large department where 
there are a number of writers employed together, 
the junior class I conclude would be instructed 
in their duties by the senior class to a certain extent 
on their first entering the office ?—Yes; not by the 
writers. 

629. I am talking of the writers under class C; 
would not the junior writers on entering be partially 
instructed in their duties by the senior writers in 
class C?--No; the junior writer would be placed — 
under the control of the grade above. There would 
perhaps be one of the grade above in a room where 
there were six writers, and in his absence the senior 


of the Control Department. 
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writer might exercise a little authority in seeing that 
the’ men worked and such like. 

630. We know that in the present day there is 
perhaps a tendency on the part of the rising genera- 
tion not to show such deference to iheir seniors as 
used to be the case formerly. Would not these young 
men who would be liable to be promoted to the second 
section of class ©, be somewhat tempted vo sneer at 
and show some contempt for these men. of the senior 
department who were shelved, and who were not 
capable of rising ?— TI think not; it would be an 
understood arrangement in the service. 

631. You think that that would not lead to any 
difficulties >I think not, because their promotion by 
selection would be very seldom indeed. 

632. ( Chairman.) I think that we have gone through 
most of the points to which you have drawn our atten- 
tion, except your ideas about exchange and transfer. 
‘You propose that there may be free exchange from 
one office to another, at the wish of two clerks, for 
instance, in different departments ?—Yes, of relative 
rank. 

633. Of relative rank or of relative pay ?—Relative 
rank and pay would go together. From 1001. to 8001. 
I should consider the relative rank and relative 

Ye 
ead, Supposing that a man went from the Board of 
Trade to the Post Office, would you put him down to 
the bottom of the persons of the same rank in the 
other office to which he went ?—Yes, if the exchange 
were at the request of the individual. 

635. He would go down to the bottom ?--Precisely 
so, in the same way that an officer exchanging from 
one regiment to another is placed at the bottom of 
the list. 

636. (Mr. Walrond.) But would you give him the 
pay which he had in his former office?—-Yes. 

637. Supposing that he had got half way from 
1007. to 300/., namely 200/., he would keep his 2002.,. 
would go junior to a man receiving only 1001. ?— 

es. 

638. (Mr. Joyce.) In the case of an exchange, I 
understand you to say that if it was made at the 
_ officer’s own request you would put him down at the 

bottom ; but supposing that it was simply a transfer, 

would you not put the officer at the bottom ?—The 
circumstances of the transfer would rule that; for 

instance, if you took the transfer in the light which I 

suggest on page 23, in the last paragraph but one, he 

would most certainly go to the bottom. 

639. At page 18 you say “such a change would 
“ effectually remove any difficulty in carrying ‘out 
* these transfers ”?—There you would have to deal 
with them exceptionally. That is providing for the 
abolition or reduction of a department. 

640. Supposing that the office of a man at 7000. a 
year in your second section of class I. was abolished, 
and that he was transferred to another office, where- 
abouts in the same scale in such office would you put 
him, he having 700/. a year, the maximum of the 
scale ?—He would go in the same class. 

641. At the top or at the bottom ?—I should place 
him junior to the man who came in before him. 

642. That is to say, you would put him at the 
bottom of the class ?—No, not necessarily, but junior 

according to the date of service or promotion. 

‘643. But would that be fair to others who were 
there already ? Even in cases of promotion, where 
the promotion is regulated by merit, seniority is an 
element of consideration ?>—-Yes, I think that some 
little discretion would be required there on the part 

The Control Depart- 
ment would not place a man in a position arbitrarily 
over the heads of others; the Control Department 
would look for a department in which they could place 
a man without doing any great injustice. 

644, In cases of exchange, how would you manage 
between men of unequal age. Supposing, for instance, 
that one man was 56 and contemplated retiring soon, 
and that another was 40, would not an exchange 
between the two have the effect of transferring 
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the prospect of an early: vacancy: from one office - 


to another ?—It would then be a question for the 
Control Department to consider whether it was desir- 
able for the service.. The Control Department would 
have the power of vetoing the transfer under such 
circumstances. en 

645. But you suggest it as a concession, do you 
not ?—As a concession, but without detriment to the 
departments, and with the consent of their chiefs, and 
subject.to the approval of the Control Department. 

646. (Mr. Walrond.) What the Control Depart- 


~ ment would deem it right to consider, I suppose, would 
be—first, the adaptability of the. men to the offices. 


to which they were going; secondly, I suppose you 
would say, the wishes of:the heads of the departments ; 
thirdly, the wishes of the two men; fourthly, their 
age ; fifthly, their salaries; and sixthly and seventhly, 
ever so many things. Do you not think that the thing 
would be beset with so many difficulties, that it would 
not act?—I think not. The Control Department 
would necessarily have to consider those questions. 

647.’ And you think that it could, systematically, 
and as a general rule, be carried out >—I think so. 

648. Is this a proposal for a transfer when a 
man is redundant in one office, and another wants 
assistance ?—Yes. . 

649. That is the idea ?—Yes. 

650. You have pointed out the great difficulty 
which there is under the present system. Two men 
pass one examination, but in consequence of the differ- 
ence of scales in different offices they have very 
different prospects ?—Yes. 

651. And you propose to meet that by equalizing 
the whole service, and alloting to each office a certain 
number of clerks in each grade ?—Yes. 

652. According to my experience there are s/ me 
departments in which you must necessarily have a 
much larger proportion of the cierks of the lower 
grade to the superior grades than others have, is not 
that so ?—Yes, the writer grade. ey 

658. In the offices where that is the case, promotion 
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must necessarily be much slower than it is in those 


offices where the proportions are different ?—Yes; but 
I think that you are now distinguishing between 
juniors and seniors. Promotion according to my 
scheme does not depend upon grades. 

654. Let me take an instance. We will take such a 
case as the Colonial Office, where they must necessarily 
have a large number of clerks in the superior ranks 
and a small number of inferior clerks 2—Yes. 

655. There the number of superior clerks compared 
with the number of inferior clerks is necessarily, from 
the nature of the business, very large ?—Yes. 

- 656. So long as promotion is confined to the office 
itself the promotion must necessarily be much slower 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue than it is in the 
Colonial Office, supposing that there is free promotion, 
is not +that so?—Is not that met by dividing the 
service into three classes ? 

657. In that case how would you propose to make 
the promotion in the Inland Revenue or in the 
Customs equal to that in the Colonial Office. I will 
suppose that you are to have a free promotion from 
rank to rank in each office. How do you propose to 
equalize the promotion in those offices ?—If the juniors 
and seniors were as two to one in the A and B grades, 
J think that it would very nearly do so. Promotion 
from grade to grade would be exceptional. 

658. But my notion is, that the promotion cannot 
be as two to one, and that you must have a greater 
number of clerks of the inferior grade in the Customs 
and Inland Revenue than in the Colonial Office >— 
But a great many of those inferior clerks would be in 
the third grade, the writer grade. 

659. I wish to keep that out of sight at present, 
because you propose that there shall be promotion 
from the writer class as well as from class B ?—Yes; 
but in promoting from the writer class I do not intro- 
duce a new man to class B, he merely takes the place 
of the man who has gone. Supposing that you have 
the proportion of two to one, and that there is'a 
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“vacancy in the junior list af ‘grade B, I put: a writer 


in instead of a hew man. 
- 660. Then it will come to this, that in the Coston 
and in the Inland Revenue you will have the same 
proportion of clerks in class A and class B as in the 
higher offices, but that you will have.an enormous 
body of writers ?—Yes. 

661. And the bulk of the work will be done by 
those writers ?—Yés. 

662. Will not there be great discontent among 
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those writers, because they. will be doing the work of 
the office and will not get the promotion ?—Butif you 
come to that, I think that a great proportion of the — 
work of the Government offices might be done by the 
writer class, under the: supervision of the’ other 
classes. 

663. (Mr. Walrond.) But you would roid the 
promotion of the writer class from class C to class B, 
and from class B to class A, very exceptional 2—Yes. 


ey 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Epmunp E. Humpgreys examined. 


664. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Civil Service Commission ?—I am a senior clerk. 


665, Have you had much experience of the selec- — 


tion and the distribution of the services of writers ?— 
Yes. 

666. Will you tell us how those wrilers are 
selected from the list for service in the various depart- 
ments ?—-A department which requires a writer 
specifies on a printed for m, which we give, the nature 
of the employment, that is to say, the kind of work, 
and any other particulars which will help us. For 
instance, one department will say that ability to make 
quick castings is necessary ; another, that good hand- 
writing is necessary ; and perhaps another, that the 
writer must be very young and active. ‘There are 
some special particulars given in each case, and those 
particulars enable us to pick out the writer who is 
most likely to suit; and from amongst those who 
are likely to suit the department we choose the par- 
ticular writer who has the greatest claims, such as 
from length of service, for instance. 

667. When you pass a writer to a department you 
still keep him on your register, do you not ?—Yes. 

668. Do you get reports from the department as to 
his efficiency >—At the end of his service in that 
department we do. 

669. When he leaves ?>—When he leaves. 

670. But not during the time that he is there ?— 
Not during the time that he is there, asa rule. 

671. (Sir William Stephenson.) You merely get a 
report, I think, that he has conducted himself pro- 
perly ?—That is at the end of his service in that 
department. 

672. You get no detailed report beyond that of the 
manner in which he has done his duty ?—It is gene- 
rally a very scanty report. 

673. (Chairman.) When he returns to you are you 
bound to find him immediate employment ?—By the 
regulations the Commissioners are not bound even to 
re-employ him, but his name is at once put down upon 


a list for re-employment, and fresh work is found for 


him as soon as possible. 

674. As a fact, are you generally able to keep him 
employed 2—Yes, The intervals of non-employment 
of the writers have been very short. 

675. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How many writers 
have you on your register ?—1,608. 

676. ( Chairman.) Are they a very fluctuating 
body ?—It is a force which fluctuates very much. 
Of those 1,603 there are 250 in an intermediate con- 
dition ; they do not at the present moment wish for 
employment ; they have not been struck off the list, 
but they are known at the present moment not to 
want employment. 

677. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How many are in 
employment ?—1,078 are now in employment, and 
208 have been removed from the register, 

678. (Chairman.) Have they been removed by 
their own voluntary act ?—-Yes, in most cases. In 
some cases they have been removed by the Commis? 
sioners for misconduct. 

679. For what average time does a writer remain 
upon your register ? What per-centage do you lose in 
2 year,of the writer elass ?—From the number. who 
have gone. off altogether it would appear, that, from, 50 


to 75 have removed thomsorera in some way or other 
in every year. 

680, Out of the total number ?—Out of the ‘total 
number. 

681. (Mr. Walrond.) Can you tell us ‘from. the 
papers which you have before you, how many ‘writers 
were selected at the time when the regulation. said 
that the minimum rate of pay would be os. a day ?- os 
Yes. 

682. That is to say, how many of those writers: are 
now on the register ?—The number now remaining 
the register who were selected under that particular 
set of regulations is 41. 

683. (Chairman.) Under the old regulations ie 
Under the first edition of regulations which contained 
that note as to the minimum pay being 5s. per day. 

684. (Mr. Joyce.) If you offer a writer employ- 
ment, and if he declines it, do you then put him down 
at the bottom of the list, or does any other’ pena ty 
attach to his refusal Pf he declined employment 
a reason which affected his service generally, it would 
be a matter for the consideration of the Commissioners 
whether he should be removed from the register and 
put entirely on one side ; but the more usual form i in. 
which it comes is, that a writer does not ‘wish - 
some particular day to have employment, and would 
rather wait for a week or a fortnight, or until he 
gives further notice. In such a case as that, the 
writer is allowed to have his own way. He could not 
claim it under the regulations, but in practice he_ is 
allowed simply to have his own way. 

685, You would not offer to a man. in Londén 
employment in Dublin unless he asked, for it ?—No 
man in London has ever been offered employment in 
Dublin unless he has led us to expect that he wanted 
it. In some cases he may have said nothing . about 
it; but, for instance, we may know. that his home i is in 
Dublin. 

686. (Chairman.) Do you find. a desire. amongst 
the writer class to come under the present terms ? 
Have you any difficulty in getting the number. which 
you desire ?—None whatever. 

687. How often are your examinations >—They 
have been suspended for some little time, but usually 
they are held on almost every Thursday . hreugnoyt 
the year. 

683. Do you find a sufficient number coming for- 
ward entirely to meet the demands ?—Yes, we usually 
fill up the list without any effort on our part. If an 
unusually large demand is expected, advertisements 
are inserted in the papers, when we always, have 
applicants enough to fill up all the vacancies. __ 

689. (Mr. Walrond.) On what ground have ‘the 
examinations been suspended ?—We _ have at, ae 
moment a sufficient number. 

690. (Sir William Stephenson.) When a ‘writer: is 
discharged from his employment in. the. office, you 
always have a report from the office >—Yes, 

691. Does it always state the reason of his dis- 
charge?—It seldom states any reason. for Sa 
charge, except when a complaint has to be : 
It is understood that if no reason is given for his 
discharge it is because his work i is finished, dant 

692. Have you ever had a case of a man. being 


discharged in that sort of way, andthe writer himself 
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making a/complaint. of his discharge for any reason ? 
—1I do not recollect any case of that sort. 

I 693..1£ he was: actually dismissed, it of course 
would be stated ?—Yes. 

694. Do you make any inquiry into the cause of 
his dismissal ?—-In some cases, where the facts were 
not considered. sufficiently plain, inquiry has been 
made; but not usually. 

695. But you would not inquire in order to ascer- 
tain the facts 3 you would not inquire into the grounds 
of his dismissal ?—No. 

» 696.’ (Mr. Farrer.) You do, I think, require that 
when an office send away a writer they shall report 
whether he has done his work well or ill >—Yes. 

~ 697. That is on a regular form ?—Yes, and that we 
always receive. , 

' 698. Supposing that the report is unfavourable to 
the writer, what do you do?—You are now speaking 
of the work?) : : \ i 

« 699, Suppose that they report, ‘This man is sent 
“ back to you because he does not answer the pur- 
“ pose,” and that the office want you to send another 
in his place ?—If it was simply that, it would be 
treated as additional evidence as to the extent of his 
capacity, or his want of capacity, but it would not tell 

against him in any other way. 

“700. Would you make any further inquiry as to 
his capacity or his character 7—No. 

701. Would you then send him to another office >— 
He would be sent to’another office, but not to any office 
of quite the same sort. He would be sent to another 
office, where the work was supposed to be of a different 
kind. 

- 702. Supposing that the report is not simply that 
he does not suit, but is quite unfavourable to him; 
saying, for instance, that he is not able to write, and 
that. he is not able to cipher, what would you do ?— 
In those cases the Commissioners would have some 
evidence before them from which they could judge for 
themselves. They examine him in arithmetic and in 

adding up columns of figures, and of course they can 
see his handwriting. a 

_ 703. Suppose that the report implies that he has 
not tried to do his best ?—That would be treated as 
a, question for the Commissioners, and it would be 
referred to them, with a view to their decision as to 
whether his name should be retained on the register 
or not. . 

704, Would they make any specific inquiry at the 
office as to what the nature of the complaint against 
him was ?—They have not done that, 


©°105.\(Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Supposing the 
report to be entirely favourable to the writer, would 
_ you give him any preference with regard to future 
employment over those writers who had not been 
employed, but had passed their examination ?>—Yes. 
© 706. (Chairman.) What class of men come up to 
you as candidates for this writers employment ?— 
The body has been drawn from amongst every class 
of society: from ex-military and naval officers down 
to mechanics. 

_ 707. Then it has not simply been confined to the 
lower portion of the middle classes ?—No, certainly 


not. me ae | 

708. As a rule is it so ?—As.a-rule the majority of 
the men, I suppose, would be drawn from the lower 
part of the middle classes, sons of small tradesmen 
and of clerks, and such people. 

709. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) You, I presume, 
are the medium of communication between the writers 
and the Civil’ Service Commissioners ?—Yes, I see 
every writer who calls at our office on business. 

710. Have you received many complaints from the 
writers: with regard to the misconstruction of your 
orders; say with reference to their travelling expenses, 

and their pay, and the character of the work which 
they. have., to perform?—I have heard a good 
deal of such matters, seldom from the writers them- 
selves, but in other forms, through the-newspapers, 
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‘711, I was alluding especially to reports personally 
to you from. the writers’ themselves ?—Very few of 
them have said anything of the kind to me. | 

712. But where they have done so I presume the 
matter has been inquired into, and they have received 
such explanation as was considered satisfactory ?— 
Every attempt has been made to give a satisfactory 
explanation to the writers. A considerable amount of 
time is spent in talking to men in.that way. 

713. (Mr. Farrer.) When the report from the 
office is very good, how do you give the man any 
benefit, from it ; do you select him in preference to 
other persons?—Yes, he would have the preference 
for any work for which he was supposed to be suited. 
If he were an arithmetical writer, for instance, and if 
an office asked for a writer to do arithmetic, a writer 
who was waiting and who had such a report as that 
would certainly be sent in preference to others. 

714. Are your writers now generally kept for a 
long: while in the offices >For a very long time. 

715. Can you explain how it is that when the 
writers were first sent to us at the Board of Trade from 
your office they were extremely good, and that later 
on they have become very bad ; you may take that to 
be the case from my own experience. Can you explain 
it ?-—I cannot explain it at all. I am inclined to think 
that that would not be the experience of offices in 
general. . 

716. It is very distinctly our experience at the 
Board of Trade, and it is very distinctly the expe- 
rience of Mr. Mayo at the Registrar of Seamen’s 
Office >—I cannot explain it. 

717. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you think that the absence 
of all prospect has a great deal to do with it >—No 
prospect was held out at the beginning, and I should 
think that that would have nothing to do with it. 

718. Under the old regulations at both the Customs 
and the Admiralty, prospects were held out ?>—Yes, 
but I only speak of the present system. 

719. (Sir Francis Sandford.) There was a limit 
of age at first, was there not ?—Yes. ; 

720. And that limit has been discontinued ?—It has. 

721. ( Chairman.) Do you think that the uniform 
rate of pay, without reference to the character of the 
work. which they perform, has had a discouraging 
effect, or do you think it a necessity of the class of 
work which they have to do ?—I do not think that. it 
is a necessity. Personally I should have preferred to 
see some difference in the rates of pay, within moderate 
limits. The Commissioners, I think, have suggested 
that to the Treasury on one occasion. 

722. Do you think that you could sufficiently classify 
the work so as to justify different rates of pay ?—I do 
not think that different rates of pay could be given 
exactly for. different kinds of work, but for different 
personal merits of men, as shown by the way in which 
they did the work, which would very frequently come 
to much the same thing. 

. 123. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) And length of 
service ?—Length of service would be. an element in 
such a.matter. 

724. ( Chairman.) Who would be the judge of that 
in a temporary service, would it be the, department 
which employed the man for a certain work, or would 
it be you who placed his name on the register ?-My 
notion of a plan was something like this, which I 
believe was at one time suggested to the Treasury,— 
that writers might receive pay from say 8d. to 1s, 6d. 
an hour, provided that the average payments of the 
whole class did not exceed some amount to be fixed by 
the Treasury, say ls. an hour. The decision as tothe 
particular case would rest, I presume, with the depart- 
ment in which the writer was employed, and would 
be subject to the veto of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in that case, if they had not enough money, 

725..Then it would not be with reference to the 
man’s merits, or to seniority of work, or length of 
service ?—The character of his work and of the man 
who did it would be taken into consideration. 

726. But I want to know how you are to elicit that 
character in a fluctuating and temporary service, I 
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do hot exactly understand who is to be the judge of 


the merit ?—A department which had writers in its 
employment would be able to say, assuming that 10d. 
an hour is the ordinary pay for a writer, “’This man 
is so much quicker,” or “so much neater, than an 
ordinary writer, that he deserves 1s.,” or 1s. 3d., or 
Is. 6d. 

727, That would be as long as he remained in that 
department ?—As long as he remained in that depart- 
ment. If he fell back upon the general body of writers, 
he of course would be on the same rate with them. 


728. (Sir William Stephenson.) What I understand 


you to propose is, that there should be a certain average 
rate of pay and a minimum and a maximum; that 
there should never be less than say 10d, an hour or 
more than 1s. 6d., and that the department might 
have discretion to distribute it in such proportion as 
they thought fit ; is that your idea?—Yes, the total 
amount being fixed. 

729. The average in point of fact ?—Yes. 

730. (Mr. Farrer.) I told you that according to our 
experience writers were much better at the beginning 
than they became afterwards. By the first regulations 
of the 11th of August 1870, and the further regula- 
tions of the 21st of October 1870, the rule was that 
the ordinary rate of pay to writers would be 5s. a day 
to men and 12s. a week to boys, but it gave somewhat 
less range to the nature and regularity of the employ- 
ment. Before that time it had been the habit to treat 
them the same as temporary clerks; they were sup- 
posed to oceupy the same position, according to their 
pay and merits. May it not be the case that the 
better class of clerks which we had, expected better 
pay according to meritorious service under those regu- 
lations ?—It would be reasonable to attach weight 


-to that, the fact being as you have unfortunately 


found it. 

731. I think that that was put an end to by the 
Treasury in the following year, rather contrary to the 
wishes of the Civil Service Commissioners ?>—That 
particular set of regulations only lasted in quite that 
form, with the notice at the end, till I think the 20th 
or the 21st of October 1870. 

732. I find the same thing in regulations on the 
10th of January 1871. I find the same thing again 
on the 23rd of February 1871, and the same thing 
again on the 27th of April 1871 ?—I was speaking of 
the regulations as they were then, with the note. 

738. And I find that on the 8rd of May 1871 the 
writers were expressly limited to the fixed rate of 
10d. an hour, was not that so ?—It was so, no doubt. 

734. Then may it not have been that looking at 
the previous notice, and the form of the first notice, 
the original class of writers expected more than they 
ultimately received, and that consequently we gota 
better class of men than we got afterwards. Is 
there not reason to suppose that ?—That might be the 
case, except for the fact that most of these men have 
remained in the service. When they found their ex- 
pectations unfounded why did not they leave ? 

735. Our experience is that the best of them did 
leave ?—62 men were selected on the first edition 
of the regiflations; 41 of those are now actually 
employed, and of that number 28 are still in the 
offices to which they were first sent, never having 


_ shifted at all. 


786. How is it, taking the whole number who were 
chosen before the regulations were altered, do they 
still continue ?—These are the very earliest, but I 
have not looked at the facts as to any others. 

787. (Mr. Walrond.) You, I suppose, could easily 
give that?—I could. [414 writers were selected 
before Ist June 1871. Of these 237 are still em- 
ployed, 119 of them having been retained in the 
departments to which they were first sent. ] 

738. (Chairman.) From your experience of the 
writer class, do you think that the present mode of 
temporary service or that a more permanent service 
would be desirable ?—I have a very strong opinion 
upon that point, but it is hardly founded upon my 
official experience. I do not know that any facts 
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which have come before me officially would bear it 
out. ; N 

739. What is your personal opinion >—My personal 
opinion is that for permanent work, permanent officers 
should be employed. — ; 4) 

740. You think that it would be better that the 
writers should be employed permanently ? -— Yes, 
that it is both cheaper and in every way ‘more 
satisfactory. "3 

741. (Mr. Farrer.) Perhaps the reason of the 
complaints which we have made, has been that we 
have been obliged to employ your writers for work 
which was previously done by persons who. were 
practically on permanent work ?—I can understand the 
men themselves being dissatisfied under. those~con- 
ditions. I think that this is one of the objections to 
the employment of a so-called temporary force upon 


bse 


permanent work. ; 


742. ( Chairman.) In giving them permanent work, 
would you still retain them upon a common register, 
so as to distribute them among departments, or would 
you make them permanent in departments ?—I would 
make them permanent in departments. 

748. Then you would propose that they should go 
upon the establishment as an inferior class of clerks ? 
—Yes. Eee 

744. Subject to all the rules of the establishment 
as to superannuation and other advantages ?—I see 
no reason why they should not have superannua- 
tion, which is a very cheap bribe for keeping them 
together. 

745. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you not make an excep- 
tion from, what you have been saying in the case of 
work which could be done by piece work. Is it not 
both economical to the service and for the good of 
the writers themselves that, men should be employed 
on piece work where they can be so employed ?-—Cer- 
tainly they should be employed on piece work, but 
I see no difficulty in employing a permanent officer on 
piece work. 

746. Would there not be a difficulty about it? Is 
there any object in employing men permanently where 
you have piece work ?—I think that it is a great 
object to give a man security of tenure, where you 
can give it to him without any cost to yourself. If 
if is certain that the work is permanent, you then 
get a good man at a lower rate than if it is only 
temporary, and it is thus more advantageous if you 
give him security of tenure than if you leave him 
without it. 

747. (Chairman.) But is not the fact of the writer 
class rising at all, uncertain owing to the circum- 
stance that the offices represent very fluctuating 
numbers of those clerks ?—There must always be a 
force of temporary assistants (as I would prefer to call 
them, instead of writers,) in some form or other ; and 
if the permanent work of the Civil Service were pro- 
vided for by permanent establishments in one grade 
or other, there would still be room for the register of 


’ the Civil Service Commissioners, or for some similar 


thing. 

748. For redundants >—Yes, but it would-be of 
course very much less than it is now. 

749. Then in fact you are now proposing two classes 
of inferior clerks, one upon the establishment, and 
another a redundant list to be used when occasion 
requires >—A diminished register of the Civil Service 
Commissioners could still be referred to by depart- 
ments when they had a reason for it, but they would 
not apply to it for clerks to perform any kind of 
more permanent work. 

750. Let us see exactly how it would work. Those 
persons upon that redundant list would be ereeiving 
= permanent employment and no superannuation ?— 

0. lO" ONa 

751. That would still be a class ‘of: writers >—Yes, 


-such a class in some form or other must still be 


kept. a : ! oe. 
752. (Mr. Walrond.) They would be very much in 

the position of the law stationers’. clerks who existed 

before the register ?—Yes. 2) toto ef ie way 
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753. (Mr. Farrer.) 1s it not the case that most 
offices have been = bea their establishments é r— 
Yes, that is so. 

754, And is that the way in which they increase 
their establishments, namely, by getting these redun- 
dant clerks in the first instance ?——That has been 
going on no doubt in all offices. 

“755. As long as you have a redundant list, and as 

| long as any office can go to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners for any number of clerks that they want of 
that kind, is it not likely that they will increase their 
establishments in that way ?—It is capable of abuse, 
but the Treasury can check it year by year when the 
estimates go before them. 

756. (Mr. Fremantle.) You think it possible to put 
proper restrictions upon any abuse of that sort ?—I 
think that if a department, like your own for instance, 
_ increased its demand for men of that class of temporary 
clerks, the Treasury would ask, at all events after one 
year, what it meant. 

757. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you think that the Treasury 

would be likely to say “You are now employing so 
“many Civil Service writers at so much an hour, and 
** you must supply their places by clerks at 100/. a 
“year ” ?—The salary is another thing. I should never 
propose to give the lower class 100/.a year at the 
beginning of their service. 
758. (Chairman.) What would you propose to give 
them ?—Speaking for myself, I think that the whole 
organization needs reconsideration, and that the key 
to the reconsideration is the belief that the work of 
inferior clerks in Government departments and in 
other large places is not superior to skilled manual 
labour, and should not be more highly paid. 

759. That is the lowest class of work >The lowest 
class of work in many offices, or a great portion of it, 

which work could as easily be taught to a national 
school ‘boy as an ordinary trade could be taught to 
him; more easily than many ordinary trades, and 
it should not be more highly paid. 

760. That leads to the consideration of the subject 
of boy clerks, upon which I think you wish to give 
evidence ; have you experience of them ?—Some ex- 
perience. We have employed boys in our office from 
the year 1856. 

761. At what age do they enter ?—They are now 
“boy writers,” but there have always been boys in the 
office under some designation. At one time we got 
them through a law stationer : afterwards we called 
them assistants, and selected them and paid them 

_ ourselves under Treasury authority. Those were 
superseded by the new ciass of boy writers ; but in 
one form or other we have always had boys, and it 
may be taken that from the first they began at 14 or 
15 to 16 ine old, and stopped until they were 
about 19. 

762. (Sir Breucia Sandford.) When they were 
obliged to go ?—Now under the regulations they are 
obliged to go, and in the old time we always got rid 
of them at about that time in some form or other. 

763. At the end of their service, at 19 years of age, 
do you find that many of them come up and pass as 
men writers >—Many of them pass as men writers. 

764. And several of them pass under the second 
class regulations >—.A piv many of them pass under 
the second class. ; 

765. ( Chairman.) Is not. that ‘the case in various 
other offices as well as your own ?—Yes; that is so 
in the service generally. 

766. I speak of the boy class. In the Education 
Department and in the Post Office, have they not so 
many boy clerks ?——-In the Post Office they have a 
very large number of the class of boy clerks, or boy 
writers on the establishment. In the Education Office 
they used to have what they called junior assistants, 

which was the same thing in fact, for whom they 
have now substituted boy writers: and boys no doubt 
are employed in other offices. 

767. Have you found them effective for the work 
for which you have wanted them ?—Yes, if carefully 
selected, and promptly removed when they do not 
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asystem of open competition. 


answer first expectations, it is a most anne plan, 
A boy after two or three Jone service. is very useful 
indeed in an office. 

768. (Sir Francis Bhecifr d. ) Do you see any objec- 
tion to requiring a personal examination before he gets 
to a higher class ?—That is on the assumption that in 
some form or other the boy clerks, or boy assistants, 
may be promoted ? 

769. Yes. Would you have a different examination 


for them, or the same examination as for those from - 


the outside. Are they not as competent to pass that 
examination ?—If there is to be an examination I see 
no reason why it should be different. 

770. Many of those boys have passed to the. man 
writer class, and many of the man writer class have 
passed to the permanent class under regulation 2 ?— 
—Yes. There is this difficulty in their coming up under 
If they come up to 
pass a general examination they may be shifted from 
the office in which they have been trained. I have 
known some inconvenience caused in thisway. A 
useful boy writer was examined and succeeded, and 
was immediately removed, in the ordinary course.of 
business, to another office. 

771. (Chairman.) Do you not think that that was 
an advantage to the public service ?—There was a set 
off as to the service, but no doubt it was exceedingly 
inconvenient to the department which lost him. 

772. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you not think 
that an intelligent and active boy, who is doing good 
service in the office, will carry on his studies, and will 
compete with those outside; do you not think that that, 
is often the case ?—It is very often the case. 

773. (Chairman.) Is there a large supply in the 
market of such boys for employment ?—No doubt. 
Whenever we have asked for such boys we have got 
them in as large numbers as we desired to have, and 
I think that it is obvious that half the boys in the 
country would offer themselves for such occupation ii 
they had the opportunity of doing so. 

774. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do they do for it at 
14 or 15 ?—Personally I like them to be rather young, 

775. Do they pass an examination for it at 14 or 
15?—No doubt they can pass an examination for it 
at 15. 

776. But do they stay on at the national schools 
till that age ?—I have spoken of the national schools, 
but at present we have not much touched the class 
from national schools; so far I have spoken in the 
dark. 

777. When the Education Department selected their 
own candidates for you to examine, did not they send 
them at 14 and pick them from national schools ?-— 
They did. 

778. (Chairman.) What proportion of boy clerks 

have you to men writers in your office ?—The number 
varies from time to time ; it is at about its average now, 
and we have seven men writers and 15 boys in 
present employment. 
: 779. Then the plan of employing boy writers may 
be made a considerable economy ?—A very great 
economy. Of these 15 boy writers some of course 
are quite new, but about half of them I think I may 
safely say are more useful for the purposes for which 
they are employed than men would be ; they are more 
active and willing. 

780. You think that for the particular subjects to 
which you put them they answer the purpose just, as 
well as men writers ?—For the purposes to which we 
put them, and judging from my own experience and 
from what I have seen in an accidental way in other 
offices, I think that in every office there must be some 
work which can be quite as well done by boy writers 
and boys of that class as by men. 

781. Do you give them any peculiar examination 
before you take them ?—Yes ; under present arrange- 
ments they must pass an examination which is specified 
under the regulations for boy writers ; they are re- 
quired to come up to a certain standard. 

782. Is it much below the standard for the writer 
class?——Yes, it is considerably below it. Asa rule 
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when they are first-taken on they are not worth much, 
but they improve very rapidly, and in six months they 
become useful, and in a year extremely useful. 

783. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think that 
the difference of the’ cost of a department is represented 
by the difference of pay ?—No. — afackeh 4 

784, Do you think that practically a boy does the 
same ‘amount, of work as a man would do ?—We: have 
had boys in our office who have done much more than 
an average man’s day’s work, and a very ordinary boy, 
_early in his. career, will do more than half a man’s 

work, |!" 

785. (Chairman.) What is the rate of pay?—A 
boy gets less than half the pay of a man ; it is 4d, an 
hour against 10d. ; but boys are not of course so capable 
of prolonged exertion as men. If a large number of 
documents, for instance, have to be copied in a great 
hurry, a boy breaks down after a short time, whereas 
a man can go on for a day. 

786. (Sir William Stephenson.) But a boy can 
go on for six hours the same as a man can, can he 
not ?—Not at great speed. 

787. (Chairman.) Do you find that the boys who go 
away from you at 19 are readily absorbed in the open 
market ?—I can hardly speak as to that. Some years 
ago we had some cases where the boys had got too old 
to be longer employed in that capacity, and we found 
no great difficulty in their being provided for else- 
where; some in the city, some in the Government 
service, and some abroad. 

788. Have you had any complaints from the: boys 
that they cannot get employment when they leave 
you ?—I never heard of such a complaint. Certainly 
no such complaint could have been made as to the 
boys whom we have had. 

789. Is there any other subject which you would 
like to explain to the Commissioners ?—As I have 
gone so far as to the subordinate establishment, I 
may be allowed to say a few words to complete the 
statement of my idea. The general outline of it 
would be, that the great bulk of the routine and detail 
work of the Government establishments should be 
done by an inferior establishment, composed partly of 
boys entering at very low wages, 12s. a week perhaps, 
and rising by small sums till they were 19 or 20; 
and then by an inferior establishment of men who 
should receive perhaps from 100%. to 150/. a year, 
or to compare it with the class of mechanics, with 
which I think it should be compared, from 2. to 31. 
a week. 

790. That is your next class of unskilled clerical 
labour >—I would rather not call it clerical labour 
at all, but a kind of handicraft for which a term has 
to be found. 

791. After that what would you do ?—After that 
there would be a small number of superior places of 
course—a kind of staff appointménts, pay clerks, and 
superintendents, and so on ; but no class above that. 

792. (Sir Willkam Stephenson.) What pay would you 
give to those persons ?—Perhaps another 2/. a week 
at the most, making 57. a week as the maximum. [I 
do not, of course, apply any of these remarks to the 
men now doing the work, who have entered under 
another system. | 

_ 793. (Chairman.) Would you allow the promotion 
‘to go from that class to the higher class of the esta- 
blishment ?—Speaking personally, I would. » 

794. Would you make it very difficult or very 
easy ?—A limit should be prescribed, which I think 
might be changed from time to time, and which might 
be different in different departments but I see no 
difficulty in making the arrangement. The Customs 
had once the same problem to solve, and they seem to 
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The witness withdrew. 


me to have solved it successfully. I may be:mis- 


informed, but I think that the facts were these :—that. 
for very many years the superior offices, those of the 
examining officers, as they are now called, formerly 
landing waiters and searchers, were filled partly by. 
the introduction of more educated people of good, 
social position from outside, and partly by the pro- 
motion of out-door officers who were at the bottom, 
and who were little better than out-door labourers, 
and perhaps not at all better. I think that the rule 
was that the Customs promoted two fifths of the men, 
and that the Treasury appointed three fifths from out- 
side, of a higher class. I have not had a great’ deal, 
to do with the out-door department of the Customs,, 
but I used to have some opportunities of seeing the 
officials in it many years ago, and I think that it was 
a very efficient service. , ) Anta 
- 795. (Mr. Joyce.) ‘The lockers and weighers were: 
promoted to be landing waiters, were they not ?—The 
lockers and weighers were promoted, to be, landing 
waiters and searchers. Biiie 
796. ( Chairman.) Ifyou allowed promotion of that 
kind to go without restriction, would you not have 
going into your lower class of clerks, not the sort of 
labourers which you wish, but men of higher educa- 
tion, in the hope.of getting that promotion ?—I think, 
not, when the disproportion between the numbers 
would be so enormous as it ‘must be, and as it was 
for instance in the Customs, between the out-door 
officers and the landing waiters; and when you give 
only a small proportion of the higher places to, the 
lower class, say, as in the Customs, two fifths, though, 
I think, that for most offices that proportion would be 
too high. — lori riGahal 
797. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think that 
the system of piece »work.would be desirable as, a 
general rule for copying clerks ; have you ever known 
such a system in any establishment ?>—We. have. it 
in the copying office attached to the Civil Service 
Commission. ror bebe Rd 
798. Then do you compute all the work which is 
done as so many folios?—Yes. i to 
799. And do you pay by the folio?—We pay by; 
the folio. : cola 
800. And not by time?—Not by time ino that 
case. aye 
801. Then do you pay by time generally ?—We pay 
by the piece wherever it is practicable. For the last 
week or two it has been almost exclusively piece work 
with us. The office to which 1am now referring:is 
the copying office. ‘< un wi naio 
802. Of course what you can doin your large de- 
partment could be done in any other department of the 
Government ?>—In any large department: where \the 
bulk of work was considerable. rE 
803. Have you persons told off to compute the 
werk at the end of the day ?—Yes. RSs 
804. You see what a man has done’ and) pay him 


. the money ?>—Yes. 


805. (Chairman.) Is that copying office increasing ? 
—It is slowly increasing; it is still a very. small 
business. ; i fehl cine ab 

806. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do’ you find it 
answer ?—The men like piece work very much, 
because they earn’ more money at it; and we take 
care that the work is done equally well. fs 

"807. (Chairman.) How many clerks have you ém- 
ployed in it?—-The number varies from time to time; 
seldom on the average of the week less than four or 
five, and. sometimes 11 or 12. cay 

808. It has not got larger than that yet?—It is a 
very’ small business indeed. f yies 
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- 809. ( Chairman.) What is your position in the Cus- 
t4oms'?—TI am Assistant Principal of the Statistical 
Department. 

810. You are second in the statistical branch ?— 

Yes. 
_ 811, The Statistical Department is a department of 
recent creation, is it not ?—Yes, in its present form, 
It was formed three years since by the amalgamation 
of two separate and distinct offices, namely, the Ex- 
aminer’s Office and the Office of the Inspector 
General of Imports and Exports. The Examiner’s 
Office took the first stage in the preparation of the 
statistics, and they likewise had a considerable share 
in checking the computations of revenue, and securing 
the safety of the goods. The Inspector General’s 
Office dealt simply with the accounts; they received 
them, from us in a partially finished state, and trans- 
mitted them to the Board of Trade, where they 
passed through a further process, and then they were 
published. ; 

- $12., And now you complete, do you not, the statis- 
tical work, so that it may be ready for publication to 
the country ?—Almost so. The monthly account 
which is laid before Parliament is completed entirely 
by ourselves ; it goes straight from us to the printer 
without any intervention whatever of the Board of 

Trade. The portion of the Statistical Abstract which 
relates to our department we send in a complete 
form, and the Annual Statement of Trade we likewise 
prepare entirely and send to the printer. 

813. (Mr. Farrer.) So that the only interference 
of the Board of Trade now is in case of any alteration 
in the-accounts.' An alteration is never made without 
the:sanction of the Board of Trade ?—The Board of 
-Trade settle the form of the monthly accounts, and in 
ease of any departure from precedent, or any altera- 
tiony we should» receive our instructions from you, at 
least. you would give them to the Commissioners, The 
office would receive them from you. 

814.,.( Chairman.) Does the work of the statistical 
branch require in its lower officers considerable know- 
ledge ?—It.- requires a considerable amount of know- 
ledge... 

815. You represent the’ statistical branch before 
this Commission?—Yes. I was unanimously chosen 
by the‘ clerks in my own office to represent them. J 
forwarded a paper some time ago to Mr. Smith at the 
Treasury: Ido not) know whether: it has found its 
wayrtosyou..or not. I have given Mr. Hamilton a 
copy ofits’ sccm. 

‘o 816, Is'this the paper? (Handing a paper to the 
Avitness.)—No. The paper which you have before 
you represents the opinion of the office, and I should 
like:to puttin as‘evidence. As regards the paper 
ovhich Mr; Hamilton has, nobody is responsible for it 

‘but myself. SeIIOD . 3 ; A 
») 817.:Of how many does your office consist ?—Our 
.establishmentis 80, besides the two principals. 
©1818. Will: you: deseribe how itis divided ?—There 
vare'four principal clerks, who are divided into two 
‘sections.. There are 18 first-class clerks, and there 
sare88: second-class clerks, and 20 writers. Those 
writers form’ aportion of our permanent establish- 
Mente oF 69. 10 ny ould 

819. Is it not the case that you have no distinct 
gradés in the:Customs, such-as\there. are in other 
" dentavon et dl « S, it 
c& bas froisiyibdsa “10 ¥ 
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offices, but that you have simply principal clerks:and 2/-S: Bourne 
ordinary clerks —You mean that we have-nothing ,, Juno terse 
like ordinary clerks and supplementary clerks ? 

820. Yes?—No; we have only one grade of clerks, be 
which is divided into two classes. ‘ae 

821. (Mr. Farrer.) Are not those two classes again y 
sub-divided >—No, they are not sub-divided at all. 
There are two sections of principal clerks. 

822. The principals are taken from amongst the 
clerks, are they not?—-We have not had any expe- ne 
rience of that. It was usually so in the old offices. ee 

823. At any rate, according to the rules of the : 
service, there is nothing to prevent a principal being 
selected from the clerks P—No. 

824. (Chairman.) There is no barrier between the 
second and first classes and the principals ?—None ‘ie 
whatever. ) EX 

825. Let us take the juniors who are in the second i 
class, the ordinary clerks. Do they require any special 
knowledge for the fulfilment of their duties?—They 
do. They require a great knowledge of trade. Their 
principal business is compiling the statistics of the ish 
import and export trade of the country. In either case 
the merchant makes a statement of the goods, which 
ought to contain all the particulars necessary for our ve 
statistical accounts. Those particulars we have to ‘4 
record, and at certain times to abstract. Butthe special Rak 
knowledge which is required is this: those particulars ; 
are excessively loose and incorrect, and consequently “<5 
they require an amount of supervision which. neces- oo Bt 
sitates a considerable degree of skill. For instance, a Pee 
clerk requires to know the value of the goods. The 
merchant is required to state the value, and the clerk is 
bound to: ascertain the value, so as to know whether or ‘ 
not-he is to raise a query upon them. A case occurred ey 
only the other day. A merchant of Hull entered a 4 
parcel of hides as 90 tons, worth 3,000/. He ex- 
ported them the next week, putting them at 98 tons, 
and of the value of 1,500/. Now, the two separate 
clerks-who had to’ deal with those hides had both of 
them to be conversant with the value of the article 
in order to check the accuracy of the merchant’s at 
return. 

826. (Mr. Farrer.) But you. do not. profess: that 
your clerks are responsible for the accuracy of the 
values which the merchants give ‘you, do’ you ?—The 
youngest writer in our service is responsible for it. 

827. (Chairman.) Do you alter: the figures ?—-We 
send an inquiry. It is the business of the clerk to 
raise an inquiry as to the value. a 

828. (Mr. Farrer.) That: is if he ‘sees something a 
which he thinks wrong ?—Yes. 2 

829. But do you consider that the Customs are 
responsible for the accuracy of the ‘values in’ those 
returns ?—We are responsible for rendering them as 
accurate as we possibly can. You would’ find your et 
returns in a great mess if it were not so. . “ai 

830. (Chairman.) Assuming that in’ the case to : 
‘which you have alluded the hides' were supposed to 
be put down at:too low a value, what action would 
your statistical department take ?—The first. action ; 
would bethat a query would.‘issue to’the officer at — i, 
Hull through whose hands the document’ passed, as_ 
to whether the value was sufficient’; the merchant 
would be called upon to justify his return. “We have 
a regular ‘printed form which we perpetually send out 
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to the merchants, calling upon them to produce their — 
invoices should we find any occasion to do so; we 
have thousands of them in the course of the year. 

831. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you power to call for 
proof of value ?—Yes. In the Act of Parliament of- 
1871 a clause was inserted empowering us to call for 
jnvoices or other documents which may justify the 
valuation. That is a very great part of our duty. 

832. Does the invoice show the value?—The Act 
of Parliament. says “invoice, or other documents,” and 
it imposes a penalty if the documents are not pro- 
duced, and if the particulars given to us are not found 
to correspond with the value stated. 

833. The invoice, we will say, is of a quantity of 
goods shipped from Buenos Ayres to London, and 
there is no price necessarily upon the invoice ?—The 
invoice, generally speaking, states the value. 

834. If it states the value, it will be the value at 
Buenos Ayres, and not the value in London, will it 
not ?—Certainly. All that we can do is to call for 
such documents.. The Act of Parliament says ‘in- 
voice or other documents.” 

835. According to what standard or what rule do 
your clerks test these values ?—The clerks are supplied 
with a weekly publication in London, called the 
‘‘ Public Ledger,” which gives the average prices, and 
that is their test, combined with their own knowledge 
of the circumstances. 

836. An article may be either very much above the 
average or very much below the average ?— Just 
so. 
837. Consequently they have really no means of 
getting at the true value ?—I think not. 

838. ( Chairman.) But your statement is that they 
ought to be persons of a certain amount of knowledge 
and skill, in order to ascertain as nearly as they can 
the value of the different articles >—Just so. 

839. (Sir William Stephenson.) What was the 
result of the particular case which you have mentioned ? 
—It is not decided yet. I quote that case as having 
come under my knowledge. Merchants are frequently 
fined ; we are fining merchants every day. 

840. I suppose that the import and export value 
might represent two very different sums ?—It would 
depend upon circumstances ; not in so short a time 
as that. 

841. If in one case it is the value in Buenos Ayres, 
and in the other the value here, it might vary very 
considerably ?—I do not say that. We call for in- 
voices and other documents, but we do not take them 
as correct ; we call for them as a proof of the mer- 
chant’s bond fide valuation. The rule which is laid 
down for us by our Board is this, the value for statis- 
tical purposes is the wholesale price of the article at 
the time of its arrival in this country. We are left to 
ascertain it in the hest way that we can. 

842. (Mr. Farrer.) You have not, I suppose, any 
means of really ascertaining the quantity? — On 
dutiable goods we have exact means; the process is 
this : a document stating the quantity goes down to 
the officers who are on board the ship; we have a 
class of cfficers entitled ‘examining officers” who 
specially examine all dutiable goods. With regard to 
free goods they are instructed just to institute such 
an examination as may satisfy them that it is a 
tolerable approximation to the truth. They have 
access to the wharf weights, the dock company’s 
books, and things of that kind, and they return the 
document to us written across ‘delivered as entered ” 
if correct. The instructions are that if the quantity 
differs 10 per cent. from that which is given by the 
merchant, the correction is to be sent to us. We 
haye thousands of these corrections every year. 

843. (Chairman.) Without going too much into 
detail, what you say is, that the class of work requires 
intelligence, and not merely the knowledge of ordinary 
clerks’ work ?—Quite so, it requires a great deal of 
intelligence, 

844. In order to insure tolerable accuracy in the 
returns ?>—Yes, I may state another illustration. We 
have given tous the port from which the goods come ; 
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we get all kinds of out of ‘the way ports; a man re-— 
~ quires a considerable knowledge of geography in order 
to determine from what country the goods come. The. 


merchant does not state “These goods come from 
France,” but he gives a little port or landing place 
from which the ship may arrive, and we have to find 
out the country. Constant errors occur.» We often get 
goods entered as coming from a wrong country. An 
enquiry has. to be instituted ‘as to the/correctness of 
the document, and in the same way as tothe descrip- 
tion, as in the very case of the hides which I have 
given. Hides are required by the Board of Trade to 
be distinguished as dry or wet. The first entry stated 
them to be hides simply ; the clerk, by mistake or 
through carelessness, put them down as dry‘hides. 
The export entry stated them to be wet hides. 

845. What is the salary of the clerks of the second 
division, what do they begin at ?—The second division 
begin at 80/. a year with two annual increments of 
51, and then 10/. a year up to 2404. Me 

846. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is that the lowest 
class ?—Yes, except that we have writers below that, 

847, (Chairman.) What is ‘the salary of the first 
elass clerks ?—The first class clerks begin at 2501, 
with increments of 10/., rismg up to 3401. 

848. Do they pass from the second 1o the first class 
by merit or by seniority >—They pass by seniority, 
they are stopped if there is demerit, they pass by 
seniority except in cases of demerit. Whenever a 
vacancy arises the principal is called upon to report 


the names of the two next men to go forward, with 


his opinion as to their capacity and character. 

849. Does the work vary much at different seasons ? 
—I should say not on the whole, we spread over so 
large an area that although particular portions of the 
work differ at different’ times of the year, yet it is 
pretty well equalized. For instance, we have no 
trade with Russia in the winter season, but we have 
an increased trade with the West Indies in the height 
of the summer. Each month there is the account to 
be prepared, for which the clerks give extra atten- 
dance for three or four days ; and the} preparation ot 
the Annual Statement is provided for by a batch of 
writers (20 to 80), who are employed for three or four 
months. 

850. Have you anything to remark as representing 
your office with regard to the rate of salaries attached 
to its different branches ?—Yes, the office feel them- 
selves aggrieved by the amount of salary. I have a 
table here, which [ think you have before you, which 
I have drawn up showing the relative position of 
different offices, it is table A. I have selected seven 
offices of the Customs which may be considered to a 
great extent on a par, and you will see the different 
rates at which progress is made, We see no reason 
at all why the men in our office should for two years 
have a 5/. increment, and the men in the Long Room 
and in the Accountant-General’s room a 10. incre- 
They -pass precisely the same examination, 
and it just gives the other offices a start all through 
life of 102. a year. The maximum of the first class and 
principals is also higher. We then see thatthe propor- 
tion of principal officers is very different. Take, for in- 
stance, our office ; we have only four principals out of 
60; the Long Room has nine principals out of 49, 
which makes a most material difference in the promo- 
tion to which a clerk has to look forward. In the 
table you will see a waved line drawn across which 
shows the ages in the first column, and in the 
other columns the probable period at which. clerks 
in each office may reach the same amount of salary. 
As representing the office, I may state that they claim 
an equal number of principal posts with other offices 
of the same class. My own opinion differs somewhat 
from theirs. The remedy which I would propose is 
that the whole should be blended together, and that 
the principal posts should be thrown open to all. the 
different offices. : 

851. (Mr. Farrer.) Are clerks never removed. from 
one office to another in the Customs ?—It is not usual, 
except in cases of amalgamation or subdivision, and so 


on. We- have had numbers of cases of that kind 


lately. When our office was formed we had the most | 


incongruous results ; men who had been together had 
been separated into different offices, and they were put 
together again with their relative positions entirely 
reversed. Juniors were sent away from one office 
because there were too many, and they were put intoa 
better position than the men who were retained. I 
may quote one instance: when the office was formed 
there were only two places for principal clerks of 
the first section in existence, whilst there were five 
principal clerks belonging to the offices out of which 
the office was formed to be provided for. Those five 
gentlemen were all precisely upon the same pay on the 
31st of March 1871, namely, a salary of 470/. a year. 
The senior one was transferred to the Accountant- 
General’s office on a salary of 470/. The two next 
were retained in our own office, one because of his 
experience in the Examiner’s Office, and the other be- 


- cause of his experience in the Inspector-General’s 


office, the duties of which devolved upon the new 
office. There were then two left, who, being redundant, 
were transferred to the Long Room. The minimum 
salary of the principal clerks in the Statistical Office 
is 450/., the minimum salary of the principal clerks of 
the Accountant-General and of the Long Room is 470/. 
The man who went tothe Accountant-General’s Office 
carried his 4707. with him, as did the two juniors who 
went to the Long Room; the two men who were re- 
tainéd in the Statistical Department were reduced 20/. 

852. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you mean that 
they actually lost salary ’—Yes, they lost salary to 
the extent of 20/. by the change. “The two lower 
clerks were sent to the Long Room. 

853. (Mr. Farrer.) Had the gentlemen who lost 
20/. a year no compensation for it ?—Nothing at all. 

854. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you mean that 20/. was 
actually taken away from thera ?—Yes ; 4701. was the 
sum attained before the reduction, and those who re- 


_ tired retired on 470/., but those who remained in the 


Statistical Office remained on 4501. 

855. Do you mean that in one year they had 20/. 
less than they had in the year before ?—Certainly. I 
may state one single difference; there is overtime in the 
department. Those two clerks were formerly bound to 
render overtime when it was required in the office 
without any further payment, and it was included in 
the 470/. When the new office was formed, a question 
arose, and they were afterwards allotted payment for 
their attendance at night. That in the case of one 
man was of the value of 20/., and in the other case per- 
haps as much, but the one who was transferred to the 
Accountant-General’s Office had the same privilege of 


- working at overtime in his office, and was paid at a 
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higher rate than those who remained, therefore he 
was better off; he had the 20/. extra, and also 
the privilege of earning his overtime at a higher rate 
of pay. 

i B56. (Chairman.) What is your recommendation 
then for the future; is it that the principal clerks 
should be in the same grade in all the offices ?—Those 
of an analogous character at any rate. 

857. So that you could transfer them from one to 
the other ?—Yes. 

858. Would that get.over the difficulty which 
might naturally occur, that in one branch you might 
require more principal clerks than in another branch ? 
—The difficulty there would be got over by amalga- 
mating the two offices. 

859. I am supposing that you are treating it all as 
one service, and not keeping branches totally distinct 
as regards promotion?—That decidedly would get 


over the difficulty, if the whole were amalgamated ; 


that is to say, if a man whose turn came for promotion 


in office A had a claim fora principal clerkship in 


office B, and the promotion was not confined to one 
office. j 
_ 860, (Mr. Joyce.) But would you not then be pro- 


‘moting a man for duties which he did not perform ?— 


No; for instance, in the case to which I allude the 
34697. App. 
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two men were put into another office, an office with 
which they had nothing to do. ; 

861. Supposing that we have offices A and B, and 
that in office A a principal clerkship falls vacant and 
that you promote a man from office B, what guarantee 
have you that he would know anything about the 
duties?—The duties are so analogous that he would 
be able to perform them. 

862. (Chairman.) And would it not be a benefit to 


the service that a knowledge of the duties should. 


exist over the whole office >—Yes ; the amalgamation 
of all offices into one would necessarily frequently 
involve a transference in the junior ranks, so that a 
man when he came for promotion would be acquainted 
with the duties. 

863. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you find that as a matter of 
fact the clerks are the better for having gone through 
the experiences of different kinds of work ?—I find 
them infinitely improved. 

864. (Chairman.) Have you done so yourself ?— 
My service is rather peculiar. I served in the West 
Indies before coming to England. There is no branch 
of the service with which I am not thoroughly con- 
versant, and I ascribe any ability which I have to 
discharge the duties of the office to the general know- 
ledge which I possess. I have been through almost 
all the branches. 

865. (Mr. Joyce.) Are you aware that at one time 
a general body of clerks did exist in the Customs, and 
that they were distributed promiscuously through 
most of these different offices of which you speak, 
except the Long Room ?—That was before my time. 

866. Is it not the case that that system was broken 
up because it was found (as, for instance, in the case 
of a man in London succeeding to a vacancy in the 
first class at the Docks) that he was promoted to 
a situation the duties of which he never performed?— 
It does not follow that he should not go to perform 
those duties. There have been such constant changes 
of our offices, breaking them up, and bringing them 
together again, that any retention in one particular 
office may be. said to have become almost extinct. I 
am speaking at random, but I should think that two- 
thirds of the clerks in our office have served in 
different departments at different times. 

867. (Chairman.) So that they actually do serve in 
other departments ?—I must speak with some limita- 
tion. There is no system. by which they should do so, 
and, supposing that our oflice remained on its present 
footing for the next 50 years, the men would all pass 
through it ; but there has been such a constant sub- 
dividing and amalgamating and rejoining together, 


‘that the men have been put about in this way. 


868. (Mr. Farrer.) If your principle were adopted 
would it not be necessary that there should be a little 
more of promotion by merit and a little less of pro- 
motion by seniority, and that the rule should be rather 
merit qualified by seniority, than seniority qualified 
by merit ?—I would lay down this distinction, I have 
done it in the paper which I have quoted before. We 
have now principal clerks and those of the first and 
second classes ; but if there were three classes, I should 
lay down the rule that the promotion from tthe lower to 
the middle class should be by seniority, unless there 
was an absolute case of demerit, and that the promo- 
tion from the middle to the upper class should be 
entirely one of selection for merit. 
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869. When you speak of disqualification for unfit- | 


ness, would you make it depend upon the dictum of 
the head of the department from which the clerk is 
transferred, or of the head of the department to which 
he is transferred ?—The. department in which the 
officer has served must be the judge of his merit. 

870. Would you not allow the head of the depart- 
ment to which he is to be promoted to have a veto ?— 
He perhaps knows nothing about him, 

$71.. Then he may be saddled with a man who does 
not serve his purpose ?—He very likely gets rid of 
another’ man who does not serve his purpose. I 
think that there would be quite an equivalent in that 
respect. 
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872. The one has a motive for getting rid of an 
inefficient man ?—Yes. 

878. And therefore he is not likely to be so very 
strict as the other who is going to have a man in his 
department ?—We have such a document as an annual 
statement of ages and capacities in which every man’s 
character is reported on; and a uniform report through 
a series of years would goa long way in guiding the 
board, or the senior officers, in making a promotion. If 
a man had been reported upon for five or 10 years as 
a good clerk, it would not do to say that he was a bad 
one; if, on the other hand, he had been reported upon 
as a bad one, it would not do to put him forward as a 
good one, and in that way you will see that a man 
would not have an opporttnity of getting rid of a bad 
clerk very easily. 

874. (Sir William Stephenson.) Of course the final 
decision would rest with the board who would make 
the promotion ; they ought to satisfy themselves that 
it was made upon proper ‘grounds?—They would 
entirely take it upon their own hands; but of course 
they would look to reports. 

875. (Mr. Farrer.) Would it be possible to allow a 
certain period of probation before the promotion was 
confirmed, so as to see whether the man was fit for 
the office or not >—I for a long time have entertained 
a strong opinion that where a chief of a branch has 
any occasion to dislike a man, he should have an 
opportunity of changing him (I am not speaking of 
frivolous grounds), and that when a clerk thinks that 
he is not properly considered or appreciated, it might 
be very wise to allow him to try his chance under 
another principal, and so you would not confine a 
man’s reported character entirely to the testimony of 
one chief. 

876. I entirely agree with you, but at the same 
time if I were the head of a department, I should like 
to have a voice as to whether this new man was to be 
one of my head clerks or not >—You would have the 
same opportunity of sending one man away if another 
came. 

877. (Chairman.) Do you think it necessary that 
principal clerks, or clerks in a position of authority, 
should work their way from the bottom of the office to 
the top ?—Not always through the same office. 

878. Would you allow none of your superior officers 


‘Ao come from without ?—In the paper to which I have 
alluded I have broached the question that the principal 


officers and heads of departments should be taken from 
a superior grade. My feeling is, that supposing two 
grades in the service to exist, the governing branch at 
the very top should be of a superior grade altogether. 
I think that they might have an opportunity of gaining 
some experience beforehand in the departmental work. 
but you want men with qualities for command and 
authority, which are not always to be found in those 
who have worked their way through the different 
branches. In fact, promotion in our department to 


the higher places is so slow, that men’s lives and spirits | 


are ground out of them before they reach them, having 
been kept as subordinates so long. 

879. You have not applied scheme I. and scheme IT. 
to your office, have you ?—They are not applied at all. 
We have had no entrances in the service; it is yet an 
open point as to whether our department shall be under 
one scheme or the other. 

880. (Mr. Farrer.) You speak now as a represen- 
tative of your department. Do you mean that they 
would wish that the highest places in that department 
should be reserved for persons who have not passed 
through the department, but who come in in some 
other way >—As I have explained, I appear before you 
in two capacities. I should be very glad to give all the 
information connected with the department in the one 
capacity, and then to state my own views, but as you 
put the question to me in that way, I would shape my 


‘answer in this form: ,that I think the office goes with 


me in feeling that the superior posts are so few that 
one can scarcely hope to attain them in an office like 
ours, We have 60 clerks and 20 writers, making 
80 subordinates, of which only four are superior posts, 
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so that the chance of a man succeeding to one of them, 


- is so remote that his prospects may be deemed to stop ; 


with the upper class, and that when he reaches the, 
maximum of the middle class, namely, the class, below ; 
the principal, he ought to have such a, salary given, 
him as would satisfy his reasonable wants according, 
to his position in life. ; il 
881. (Chairman.) How many years would it take, 
according to the present rate of promotion, for a man, 
entering to become one of the principal clerks ?—In; 
this table it appears that a man could not in ordinary; 
seniority reach to be a principal under the age of 56,, 
after having given 36 years service. cult 
882. (Mr. Farrer.) Have the four principals in your. 
office served for anything like that time ?—Yes, some: 
of them have served longer, I think. nh 
888. What has it been on an average ?—No. 1 prin 
cipal’clerk has served for 43 years. ayaur 
884. (Sir William Stephenson.) How long has, 
he been a principal clerk ?—14 years, I think... )....4 
885. Then how many years had he served before he, 
became a principal clerk >—He'had served 29: years., 
You must understand that it was not in this office, it 
was under different circumstances altogether. | na 
886. He had served 29 years before he became prin 
cipal clerk ?—-Yes. The junior of our principal clerks, 
rose to 380/. a year three years ago; he is 56 years’ 
of age, and has served for 40 years. He has only been, 
for three years in the enjoyment of a salary over 3801. 
a year, and I can bear-testimony to his being a most 
efficient and valuable man. i 
887. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) He began early ¢ 
—At sixteen. om 
888. (Mr. Joyce.) Can you give the service of the 
other two principal clerks ?—The service of the prin-. 
cipal clerks is respectively 43 years, 36 years, 32'years, 
and 40 years. ‘There is no pretence whatever for 
saying that No. 4 was not a man just as deserving of 
promotion as No. 3, but the latter had it earlier. j» 
889. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You have 20 
writers ?—20 permanent writers; we employ {a great 
many more at times. 2, 
890. Do they perform the same duties as the clerks 
of the second class ?>—You may say that they perforni 
the same duties as the clerks of the second and. first 
classes. I may state an instance: on a recent ocea- 
sion aman was promoted to bea first-class clerk; 
this led to a re-arrangement of, the books, and that 
man was put to a set of books which a writer had 
been keeping for some years, and the writer was 
called upon to keep a set of books which a’second+ 
class clerk had been keeping. iif) 
891. (Mr. Farrer.) That first-class clerk I suppose 
had been promoted by seniority ?—He-was not an 
objectionable man at all, he came forward, and there 
was no ground at all against his promotion. aid 
_ 892. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You have 56 clerks 
and 20 writers ; could you reverse those numbers, and 
work the office with 20 established clerks and 56 
writers, performing the same duties ?—Quite so, if the 
writers were qualified men. rt eet 
893. Therefore if you had a smaller number of men 
to whom you could give good salaries rising to 500J. 
a year, you could really do the work of your division 
with a larger number of writers ?—I should not 
take for granted that we could work it with more 
writers. My whole argument is that the work requires 
more skill than you can expect from writers. 
894. But you do your work well ?—I must explain 
with regard to writers, we are in a position to pick 
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the writers, and we have the pick of the writers, I _ 


doubt whether you will find the same thing anywhere 
else, for this reason, that every year we employ 20 or 80 
of them for three months on special work, and we 
always make it a point, if we get a good man coming 
to us for that temporary work, to secure him for the 
permanent. ) 
895. How much can he rise to >There is no rise 


~at all, he has only 30s. a week, 10d. an hour in fact, 


896. (Mr. Farrer.) Does he get extra payment 
during the press of business ?—No, those writers who 


re 


aré with us constantly get extra work. The whole 
‘office have three or four nights extra attendance, 
for which ‘they are paid. 

1) 897. Is that’ each month ?—Yes. 

898. Is it when the accounts are pressing ?—It is 

@ stated thing for the purpose of tabulating these 
accounts. We used to publish them on the 27th of 

the month, and now we publish them on the 7th; it 
ié’a plan which I proposed to the Board to adopt in 

‘order to get through the work in proper time. 

+ 899.'Do the writers get something additional in 

‘consequence of this extra pressure of work? You say 

that you get the best writers in the establishment ?— 

Yés, by working longer hours. 

~ 900. Do you give them more than any other depart- 

‘ment gives ?—No, but if we got an inferior man we 

‘should ‘return him to the Civil Service Commis- 
‘sion, and keep the best man. From my know- 
‘ledge of the writers I am quite certain that the 
‘good men are only kept in the service from a 
‘firm conviction which they have that they will 
‘ultimately get established. I had. that myself from 
one of our best men. There is no doubt that whether 
‘they have any reason for it or not, there is a deli- 
‘berate conviction in the minds of those men that the 
‘result of inquiries into their position will be their 
‘being put upon the establishment; and if you said 
‘that they should not be put upon the establishment, 
IT am certain that our best writers would leave us 
to-morrow. _ 

901. In spite of the order of 1871 they still have 
‘some faith that the Goyernment will reward good 
“serviee P—Yes.. 

902. (Chairman.) You said that your writers were 
doing the work of your second-class clerks, and even of 
»your first-class clerks ?—Yes. - 
908. Then does not that involve the fact that they 
have a.considerable amount of intelligence ?—Quite 
-80 tock Livy 


» 904, And that their duties are not purely mechani- 
‘eal?—They are by no means purely mechanical. The 
-question as tothe value of the hides passed through 
the hands. of a writer. 
/» 905.:Then what is the justification for having 
second-class clerks at all if you can obtain writers to 
do the same class of work at a much lower rate ?—I 
shave explained that I think that we could not per- 
»manently do ‘so... The expectation which the good 
men entertain of getting ultimately established keeps 
them withvus: 
“906. (Mr. Farrer.) Is it an expectation that they 
“will be in as good a position as the established clerks, 
‘or ‘merely an expectation that they will receive 
“gome advance or employment, such as the writers 
might have received before the recent orders in 
“Council ?—I can hardly state what they feel, but they 
‘say to me “ We hope that we shall get something.” 
“They think it worth their while not to throw it 
up yet. 
“907. Before those orders, was not it the custom to 
‘appoint the best of the writers on the establishment ? 
—I think so. ; 
_ 908. (Sir Francis Sandford.) If you require 66 men 
to do your work, do you think that you could get 40 
whose prospects were limited toa maximum, say of 


200/. a year ?—I doubt it. I doubt getting 40 efficient 


men to be satisfied with that prospect. 


_ 909, (Mr. Farrer.) What is it which has created this 
_expectation on the part of your writers ?—They have 

, succeeded in getting a little privilege one after another, 
and having gained an inch they look for an ell. 


-.910.' (Mr. Joyce.) Did I rightly understand you as 
‘saying that the duties of your first and second class 
‘elerks are very much the same ?—There is no clear 
distinction between the duties. 

©9911) Then what is the justification for two classes ; 
would not'an extended scale be more suitable than two 
- Selasses ?—I take it that two classes are given just for 
promotion, , 
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912. It was also put to you whether it would not be 
ol that there should be promotion by merit ?— 

es. 

9138. What justification would there be for promo- 
tion by merit if all the duties were identical, or nearly 
so ?—I do not say that they are all identical. I can 
pick you out a first-class clerk who is doing very 
superior work to a second-class clerk; but I cannot 
point to the work of the office, and say that there is 
work for so many first-class clerks, and work. for so 
many second-class clerks. 

914, (Mr. Farrer.) When a man is promoted. from 
the second to the first class, do you endeavour to put 


him in a position of greater command with better 


work ?—Yes, generally speaking, but the work to'a 
certain extent is so mixed:up that it is difficult to,do 
so. 
915. (Sir Francis Sandford.) That is to say, that you 
have men with 340/. a year doing just the same work 
as men with. 30s. a week ?—No, I will not say men 
with 340/. a year; a man on 2601. a year is doing the 
same work as a writer at 30s. a week. 


916. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) 1 suppose that 
this arrangement has rather arisen from proceeding 
by seniority ?—I think not. 

917. Then how has it arisen >—Just from ‘the acci- 
dental circumstance that we had a very first-rate’ man 
as a writer. I must qualify my statement about 30s. 
a week, the writer of whom I speak is one of the old 
ones, he has 6s. 6d. a day, or 6s. 3d., I forget which. 

918. (Chairman.) You hand in this paper, which 
say gave to Mr. Smith, as evidence to be printed ?— 

es. 

919. It gives your particular views in detail ?—It 
does. 

920. Do not your remarks point to the fact of giving 
liberal salaries to a number of limited clerks, of the 
class of intelligent clerks doing a considerable amount 
of the more intelligent labour, with a set of inferior 
clerks at a considerably reduced salary >—Not reduced 
beyond the present amount. 

921. I am speaking of writers ?—TI think that very 
eae properly so called would do our work 
at all. 

922. I thought that you said that they did it ?— 
But we have a very superior set of men; we have 
picked men, and men who are retained there because 
they are hoping to get something. I know one man 
in particular who would not stop for a moment if he 


did not-expect something else. 


923. Do you think that he expects to be made an 
established clerk at the same rate of salary as exists at 
present ?—I do not know what he expects, but he 
expects something better. I have no doubt that you 
will have him before you. 


924. (Mr. Walrond.) What do you think is the 
lowest maximum salary for which you could expect to 
get the lowest class of clerks in your office? Sir 


‘Francis Sandford has asked you whether you think 


that 200/. a year would be sufficient to bring them in, 
and you said that’ you thought not. What do you 
think would bring them in ?—I speak the ‘opinion of 
the office, and I have here ascale which I think would 
be almost the lowest which would meet their expecta- 
tions, commencing at 80/. and going up to 400/., with 
a limited number above 400/. 

925. That is 80/. up to perhaps 250/. for the body 
of clerks, with a few prizes going up to 400/. ?—From 
80/. up to 2401. for half the office, and from 240/. to 
4002. for a quarter of the office and one half the 


od 
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remainder ; the other half, that is, one eighth of the te 


whole, going on up to 600/. 


926. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How many would 
there be in the upper class?—This scale divides the 
remainder into two, and it is based upon the assump- 
tion that superior offices would still be open to those 
men. At the age of 47 there would remain about 24 


_per cent. of the office. It is framed upon the suppo- 


sition that one half might be selected for merit to go 
forward to the chief posts; that would be 12 per cent. 
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of the office only over 400/., those who were selected 
for merit to take principal places. 

927. (Mr. Walrond.) It would be practically in 
fact very much the same scale as that of your estab- 
lished clerks now, would it not?—It would be an 
improvement, because 12 per cent. would be over 4001., 
whereas we have only six per cent. at present over 
that amount. 

928. Then you would have no class on the estab- 


lishment lower than that ?—You there come upon: 


another question, and I must speak, not for the 
office, but for myself. In our department especially, 


’ «we have a large number of out door people, men whose 
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your office ?—I do. 


business it is to wait upon the ships, and to look after 
the goods. I take it that in other departments there 


‘are men of a similar class, or people in a similar posi- 


tion, for which work you require men, boys cannot do 
the duty.; the intellect of a boy may be quite sufficient 
to do the work, but the position would not be suitable 
for him. 1 think that we might get any number of 


sharp and intelligent boys to serve with us for a few 


years, say seven years, as clerks or assistants in the 
office, and then they might be eligible for these out- 
door. appointments ; I think that in that way we 
should get a large amount of cheap early clerical 
labour, and we should be really qualifying these men 
better for the posts which they would afterwards fill. 
Take, for instance, the men whose business it is to 
secure the accuracy of the documents upon which 
we found our statistics; those men would be better 
fitted to look after the interests of the statistics by 
having served a period of probation as junior clerks 
in the office, and we should thereby, I think, improve 
the men, and at the same time get over the difficulty 
which is sought to be got over by means of writers, 
and secure a great deal of simple clerical work being 
done at a cheap rate. 


929. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Would they not be also 
eligible for promotion in the office to clerkships which 
were immediately above them; would they not be 
better than outsiders ?—My idea is to have three 
grades in the service, of a different social and educa- 
tional position, the entrance to each would be accord- 
ing to their position at the time, but they would he 
ranged, say side by side together. Where a man 
displayed particular ability or merit he could be put 
into a grade accordingly. I would leave the very 
highest post in the service open to the very lowest 
boy. 
930. (Chairman.) Very exceptionally ? — Excep- 
tionally. 

931. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you have it 
without any educational test ?—It would depend upon 
the position in which he moved. I should say that as 
regards the lowest class of boys the only promotion 
with them would be by going up and competing with 
others for entrance upon the grade above them. 


932. (Mr. Joyce.) As regards these boy clerks, 
would you take them from the sons of the out-door 


officers >—I would certainly say that the son of an 


officer should have some consideration if his parent 


‘had done good service; it is so in all other professions 


in life. 


933. You have spoken of cheap service ; do: you 
think that it can be done in that way ?—I do not 
know that the son of an old servant would be more 
ready to serve cheaply than the son of a shoemaker, or 
baker, or anybody else. 

934. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Assuming that these 


three classes were appointed in your office, how would 


you divide your present 66 men between the second 
and third classes, in what numbers ?—I use the term 
*‘orade ” for the divisions side by side, and the term 
“class” to denote the sub-division in each, grade. I 
have not come to any definite conclusion to which I 
should like exactly to pin myself with regard to that, 
because in the paper which the Chairman has, I have 
said that I want further information before attempting 
to do it ; but as a rough estimate, without being bound 
by it, [should think that the following might be done : 
We have altogether 80 men in our office, besides 
the two chiefs, 20 of them are writers. I should 
think that about 10 out of those 80 should form the 
upper grade of which I speak. I should say five men 
to take the principal command, and another five of 
the very junior of that class who might be a kind of 


secretaries or assistants to the five principal ones, that 


would give ten. I would then propose say 60 of the 
second grade, and possibly 15 of the third. . Then 
again, I must explain that in that grade I am pro- 
posing to group such persons as messengers and people 
of that kind, to provide for those who, although they 
may be tolerably good as boys, do not manifest any 


particular ability afterwards. Leaving out five I would . 


say ten. That would be 10 of the upper grade, and 60 
of the middle grade, and 10 of the third grade. But 
I must say that it is with this limitation, that the pro- 
motion is not to be limited within the area of the office, 
or we must have more of-the upper grade, because 
those amounts would not admit of any fair prospect 
of promotion. J am supposing that-there are other 
offices in which, from the work being more varied, a 
larger proportion of the upper grade will be required. 
You must take the promotion to the upper ranks on 
two grounds: there is a provision for a proper prospect 
of promotion which requires one number, and a pro- 
vision for a proper discharge of the duties of the office 
which requires another. Now in my office very much 
of the work is duplicated ; 20 men will take precisely 
the same description of work, and one superior can 
superintend them; but if they were doing five 
different descriptions of work you could not put them 
under one superior. . 

935. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing that the whole of the 
principals in the Customs were put together, and that 
the whole of the clerks were put together, would 
there then, in your opinion, be. sufficient room for 
promotion to keep the office in a healthy state ?—I 
have not brought them together. ee 

936. But it goes into the further question of whether 
you wish the promotion to be general throughout the 
service, or confined to one department, such as the 
Customs ?—I want it to be general. 

937. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You have not con- 
sidered how that is to be effected ?—I feel rather at 
a difficulty, but, like many other difficulties, it may 
be overcome, ; 


' The witness withdrew. 


‘Mr. WiiLiAm HANNAY examined.* 


938. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in the 
Customs ?—I am a junior clerk in the Accountant 
and Comptroller General’s Office. 

938 a. Do you eome here as a representative of 
I am specially the representative 
of the junior clerks, who are, as you may see, in a 
very sorry condition, so far as pay and prospects are 
concerned. ‘ 

939. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are you the repre- 


-sentative solely of the junior clerks ?—Not solely, but 


principally, of the junior clerks, 


* For papers handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 5 (a.) and 5 (6.) 


940. (Mr. Farrer.) By the junior clerks do you 
mean clerks of the second class ?—The whole of the 
at ‘class, and perhaps five or six’ of the first 
class. 

941. (Chav man.) What points do you wish par- 
ticularly to bring before us? You have'already given 
in some papers, and you propose to supplement those 
papers by information which you wish to give us 


orally upon the subject ?>—What I should like to bring - 


under your attention are the evils and inadequacy of 
pay under the present system ' of classification, and 
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also the importance of the office of the Accountant 
and Comptroller General, and the inferiority of the 
pay in comparison with the pay in the Accountant 
General’s Office in every other department of the 
service. | 

942. Your office consists at present of the Ac- 
countant General, the Assistant Accountant General, 
six principal clerks, 10 first-class clerks, 24 second- 

ielass clerks, and 26 writers ?—That is correct. 
943. Beginning at the lowest class of clerks, your 
second-class clerks enter at 80/. a year, and go up to 
2401. a year, do they not ?—They do. 

944, Do you think that 80/. a year is too small a 
salary to begin with ?—No, not to begin with, but I 
think that the maximum is too low, because there are 
clerks with 21, 22, and 29 years service who are only 
receiving 240/. a year, and many clerks with 18, 19, 
and 20 years service only have 2300. and 2201. a year. 

945. Your first-class clerks are something ap- 
proaching to half the number of the second-class 
clerks. They are 10 in the first class to 24 in the 
second class ?~—Yes. 

946. That proportion does not enable them to get 
promotion sufficiently rapidly 7—There is no promo- 
tion whatever, their ages would hardly permit it, 
they are all young men. All those who would give 
promotion were retired prematurely in 1871, in order 
to effect the reductions when the Customs was re-or- 
ganised. These clerks who are on 240. a year have 
been standing at the maximum for two or three years. 

_ 947. There is nothing to prevent them from going 
_ into the first class except that there are no vacancies? 
—dJust so. When a vacancy occurs above him, the 
first clerk is promoted. The barrier which obstructs 
advancement in the service is the objectionable feature 
in the present system of classification, 

948. What barrier >—The barrier of class which 
only allows the juniors to go to 240/. a year, and stop 
there. They then depend upon vacancies from death 
or dismissal or some other objectionable and lament- 
able cause, before they can be benefited in the least. 
They may continue for four or five years on the top 
of the junior class, without any increase of salary. At 
the same'time they are eligible for promotion—only 

awaiting vacancies, 
“949. Is there much difference in the duties between 
the first and second classes >—Very little indeed. They 
are all of a responsible nature, in consequence of the 
junior clerks’ work being relegated to the writers. 

950. (Stir William Stephenson.) What is the length 
of service of the oldest man in the lowest class ?—29 

years, and his salary is 240/. a year. 

951: (Mr. Farrer.) What distinction is there 
between the work of the second-class clerks and that 
__ of the writers ?—The distinction is between the clerks 

as a whole and the writers. The writers do the work 
which was formerly performed by the junior clerks. 
They are principally employed in the Audit of Receipt 
Branch, computing and recording entries for Customs 
duties. This work is very heavy. I have the returns 
for 1872. There were 1,466,006 entries passed in the 
United Kingdom for duties amounting to 23,000,0000. 
We have duplicate vouchers in the office: these are 
arranged under the various heads according to the 
tariff—such as coffee, brandy, tea, &c.—recorded in 
registers, and computed inorder to ascertain if the 
correct duty has been paid. 

952. Are you speaking of the writers >—Yes. That 
was formerly done by junior clerks. The established 
clerks check them in this manner :—In London, for 
instance, when the duty is paid, a warrant is issued, 
with a duplicate. The warrant goes to the station 
where the goods lie and is the authority for their 
delivery. The duplicate goes to the Accountant 
General’s Office. In order to insure that there is no 
discrepancy between the warrant and the duplicate, 
a return of the goods as they are delivered is made 
to the Accountant General for comparison with the 
entries recorded in the registers by the writers. A 
year ago a warrant was made out for the delivery of 
so many hundredweights of coffee, and the duplicate, 


} 
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was for 100 ewts. less. The duplicate was computed 


and entered, but when the return of the delivery 
of the goods was received the error was discovered by 
the clerk, and he called upon the collector for the 
additional duty, which was-70/. . 


953. What is the difference between the duty of © 


the writers and of the junior clerks ?—We have no 
junior clerks except in position. Iam a junior clerk 
in position, and I am put to all sorts of work. 
The difference, however, is that the work done by the 
writers is more or less checked and controlled by the 
clerks, whilst that of the clerks is the last and only 
check; e.g., Mr. Lowe, who is at the bottom of the 
class, computes the debentures on sugars and tobacco, 
and other articles amounting to several thousands of 
pounds per annum. ‘The debentures in 1872 in Lon- 
don were 2,698, and the over-entry certificates were 
8,375. In the kingdom there were about twice that 
number—representing the sum of 261,914/. for deben- 
tures, and 41,975/. for over-entry certificates. Half 
those amounts are paid after the check by the Pay- 
master of the Accountant General’s Office in London. 

954, (Chairman.) The grievance which you now 
have is that these artificial barriers of salary between 
one class and another stop the promotion; what is 
your remedy for that ?—I would have no classification 
whatever, but a pure service scale of pay. 

955. A pure service scale of pay by seniority >— 
For instance, admission at 80/. a year with 104. incre- 
ments for a certain number of years, and then 15/. 
increments up to a certain sum; then any clerk would. 
know exactly what he might receive in a certain 
number of years, and there wouid not be this objec- 
tionable system where clerks naturally look forward 
to death and dismissals, and all those objectionable 
causes, for their promotion and prospects. 

956. Would you make it a promotion by pure 
seniority and not by selection ?—For the general body 
of the clerks I would have it by seniority. At present, 
if a clerk is remiss in his duties his increment can be 
stopped ; there would be the power of stopping the 
annual increments. 

957. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that ever done ? — Occa- 
sionally, but very seldom. 

958. ( Chairman.) Would you make your selection 
at all from the general body ?>—Decidedly for senior 
and superintending clerks. 

959. That is to say principal clerks ?>—Yes, they 
should decidedly be selected for special competence 
and proficiency from the general body of clerks. I 
am sure that the general body of clerks would like 
some service scale to be introduced (in lieu of the 
present system of classification) which would ensure 
a certain salary after so many years service. It is 
now a pure lottery. I will show you a comparison 
between the different classifications in the Customs. 
The first clerk in the Long Room, Mr. Stapylton, has 
only. 22 years service, and 290/. a year. Upon the 
first vacancy, probably within a month, he will be 
made a principal clerk. The first clerk in the Sta- 
tistical Office has 36 years service, which is 14 years 
more than Mr. Stapylton. Then Mr. Dwight, who is 
on the top of the second class in the Statistical Depart- 
ment, has two years more service than Mr. Stapylton, 
who is on the top of the first class in the Long Room. 
Again, the last clerk on the first class in the Long 
Room has 15 years service and 250/. a year ; whilst 
the last clerk on the first class in the Statistical De- 
partment-has 28 years service, which is 13 years more, 
and he has only 250/. salary. j 

960. There is very little promotion according to the 
fresh order?—Very little, and that little quite a 
lottery. ; 

961. (Mr. Farrer.) Does that arise from the fact 
that the work in the higher paid office is rather more 
important, and consequently that men have been pro- 
moted to it ?—No, there are various causes for it. 

962. Is it pure chance ?—It is pure chance, although 
I might mention another cause or two. In 1860, when 
the controllers of Customs were abolished, a great 
many of them were transferred to the Examiner's 
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‘ Office, and of course injured the prospects of all 


those before whom they were put. Thus the office 
was filled up with men from elsewhere. In the 
Long Room, when they had their office augmented, they 
had junior clerks, and the junior clerks came in at the 
bottom. The Statistical Office is composed of part 
of the old Examiner’s Office and the Inspector Gene- 
ral’s Office, in both of which the junior clerks were 
made redundant in 1871. Under these conditions 
many clerks with 10 years service were struck off the 
establishment, and others with from 11 to 15 years 
service were placed at the bottom. The serious evils 
arising from this would have been obviated had a 
service scale of pay been in operation. 


963. (Chairman.) By a service scale do you mean 


a salary of equal amount spread over the office ?— 
Over all the offices. 

964. (Mr. Farrer.) As a rule, would you have no 
opportunity whatever for promotion by merit until 
you had to promote a man to the class of principals ? 
—No, except to some special posts. I think that-all 
the deserving clerks should go on with these annual 


“increments, and that those who were undeserving 


should be stopped. If you found that a clerk was 
not worth more than 300/. a year you could stop him 
there, or at whatever sum you liked. 

965. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Do you think 
that that power would be often exercised f—I think 
that it would be exercised when necessary. 

966. (Chairman.) Your proposal is first to have a 
certain period of probation, five years’ probation ?—I 
have made that proposal—that is to train a clerk for 
his work. 

967. After five years you would give him 150l.a 
year ?—That is merely a specimen showing the prin- 
ciple of a service scale of pay. 

968. Increasing by 10/. per annum until he had 
had 16 years service ?/—Yes. 

969. Then you would commence with an increment 
of 15/.a year until he had had 26 years service P— 
Yes. 

970. And after 26 years service you would give an 
increment of 20/.a year up to 500/. a year ?—Yes, 
he would then know when he would get 500/. a year 
if he conducted himself satisfactorily. 

971. So that after 30 years service he might have 


- 6002. a year >—Yes. 


972. And there he would stop ?—Of course I would 
have a senior class of clerks above that, because there 
are posts requiring greater knowledge and which 
should be higher paid. 

978. Would you have a distinct class for persons 
with a higher knowledge, or would you take them from 
the general body of the service ?—I would take them 
from the general body of clerks, taking those who 
pee competent, as they are selected now more or 
ess, 

974, Would you not have it by a higher class of 


examination—a higher class of men ?—No, I think. 


not : for this reason, that the duties of the office are 
simply the best training for men who are to fill those 
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posts. In the office of the Accountant General 
however high the examination a candidate might pass, 
he would be a total stranger to the duties of the 
office, and would require the same instruction: asa 
junior clerk, ard nothing but experience could, give 
him the knowledge fit for the higher posts. 


975. (Sir William Stephenson.) But the work of the 
Accountant General’s department does not require a 
very high standard of examination, does it ?—I wi 
not say that ; it was always a favourite office in the 
Customs. ‘Those who have taken the highest places 
in competitive examinations have generally chosen — 
that office, and have always been recommended to do 
so. I do not, therefore, consider I should be justified 
in admitting that it has been recruited by men of 
inferior education. Poe ne Wis 

976. (Chairman.) Ate both these papers which 


have been prepared by you given in your representa* 


tive capacity ?>—They are. Pecicess 
977. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Is there any eats 
division of duty between your 10 first class clerks an: 
your 24 second class clerks ?—Not the least ; it does 
not admit of any such artificial division ; many of the 


clerks are performing similar duties sitting side by 
side quite irrespective of class. ayes 
978. (Mr. Farrer.) Is there any attempt to give 


the higher class superior duties?—They take. the 
superior duties of the office, as far as, their limite 
number will permit, but when absent their duties 
devolve upon the juniors. Speaking generally, 
the duties of the office are now divided between the 
clerks and the writers. The writers do the work 
which was formerly done by the junior clerks, whilst 
the clerks, junior and senior, perform the duties for- 
merly entrusted to the’seniors alone. .. ...° 4) 
979.-(Mr. Fremantle.) But there is no difference 
between the work which is performed by the two 


classes of clerks ?>—Not the least; it is just accidental. 


One clerk keeps the banking aecounts; another, Mr, 
Tait, prepares the vote account for Parliament and 
the revenue account for the Auditor General every 
year. These are, of course, very responsible duties, 
but Mr. Tait is far down on the junior class. ri 


980. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) For all practical 
purposes you might have no first class at all?— 
Exactly so ; but I would prefer saying we need have 
no junior class. Med : 

981. (Mr. Joyce.) Or, as I suppose you would 
put it, you would amalgamate the classes, and blend 
the two scales into one?—Yes. I see no reason, 
either from service or from the class of work upon 
which they are engaged, why there should be such 
a barrier; the clerks, on the first and the second 
classes are alike discharging similar duties for dis- 
similar pay. ste 

982. (Chairman.) Then you would allow a passage 
from the second class to the senior class ?—Yes, and 
at once ; there being no reason (except the vicious 
system of classification) why there should ever have 
been any barrier between them. i 


The witness withdrew. 
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Friday, 19th June 1874. 


PRESENT : 
Tue Rient Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. in ton Cua. 


~ Lorp Craup J. Hammon, MP. 


. ( : _...The Hon. C. W. FremantLe. 


Sim W, H. Srersenson, K.C.B. 


T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
FH. Joycr, Esq. 


R. G. C. Hamirton, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. James S. RENwicK examined. 


983. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Customs?—I am a principal clerk in the secre- 
tary’s office. 


_ 984. Have you been long in the service ?—Yes,,E., 


have been in the service for 23 years. 

985. Have you always been in that branch, or have 
you risen from a lower to the higher branch ?—I came 
in under rather peculiar circumstances, of which I 
think the Commission should be aware. In 1849 a 
commission of inquiry into the Customs was started, 
consisting of Lord Granville, Sir William Hayter, and 
Sir Alexander Spearman, and after going into the 
whole of the departments they recommended that in 


- consequence of the very important nature of the work 


of the secretary’s office, and the multifarious duties 
which we had imposed upon us by other depart- 
ments, direct appointments should not be made to the 
secretary’s office, but that examinations should be 
held amongét the clerks already in the service. The 
Lords of the Treasury very highly approved of that 
recommendation, and their Lordships said at the 
same time that promotion to the higher branches 
should be one of selection and not of natural promo- 
tion, The first gentleman who succeeded under that 
arrangement is a member of your Commission, namely, 
Mr. Joyce ; the next one who succeeded was myself, 
and these are the circumstances under which I came 
into the secretary’s office. 

986. For how many years has that entrance by 
competition existed ?—It was in 1849 that it was 
recommended, and the Treasury subsequently approved 
of it. 

987. It has existed for upwards of 20 years >—Yes. 

‘988. What is the extent of the secretary’s office— 
how many persons are employed in it?—We have 23 
altogether with the secretaries on the establishment, 
and there are three writers. 

989. In what manner is that number divided ?>—It 
is divided into classes; we have a secretary and an 
assistant secretary, three committee clerks, four chief 
clerks, six first-class clerks, and eight second-class 
clerks. ; 
~ 990. And the only mode of entrance now is by com- 
petition ?—By competition amongst the clerks already 
in the’ service. d 4 
' 991. In the grades which you have mentioned may 
the lowest go into the highest by seniority or by selec- 
tion ?>—Yes, by all means, if he is competent he 
goeson. * AO x 
992, He goes on by seniority ?—Yes. 1 went over 
the heads of two men who are now out of the service, 
because I was considered to be mote competent than 
they were. — vie 

993. Then that was selection as well as seniority? 
Yes, the two men above me were not competent. ; 

994, (Mr. Farrer.) There is promotion by merit 
then within the seeretary’s office from class to class ? 
—Yes; that is to say, if the senior man is not con- 
sidered eligible the next man is chosen, provided he 
is eligible. : 

995. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Preference is 
given to the senior man if he is eligible >—Clearly. 

996. (Mr. Walrond.) Is the secretary’s branch 


always entered in the second class >—Yes. 
eT. 


Ata salary of 100/.a year?—Yes, and there 
8 a hardship which I will explain to the Commis- 
‘sioners, . 


t : wh 
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998. (Mr. Farrer.) There is no promotion into the 
secretary’s office except at the bottom ?—None. . 

999. If a man does not succeed in competition for 
a second-class clerkship he has no chance of being pro- 
moted into that office out cf any other office in the 
Customs at any later period ?—Certainly not, he can 
only get into the office by beginning at the bottom, 

1000. So that the promotion to that office is con- 
fined to selection amongst quite the junior classes >— 
Yes. Ishould also tell you that a great part of the 
examination is upon our Customs laws and regulations; 
but candidates are also examined in English litera- 
ture, foreign languages, arithmetic, and so on. 

1001. Is there any limitation as to age ?Yes, 25. 

1002. And is there any limitation as to the period 
of time in the service, or the rank in the service ?—No, 
the candidate must be out of his probation. We have 
now,some gentlemen in our office who were extra clerks. 
I have. said that the salary commences at 1007. The 
hardship is this, that men compete for the secretary’s 
office, hoping in time at least to have better pay than 
they would have if they remained in the outside offices. 
Many men have given up 10/., 202. 301, or 404. 
to come in, because they are made to enter at the 
minimum salary ; and we have several gentlemen who 
have given up some such amount hoping to recoup 
themselves by-and-by by being in a better position ; 
but some would have done better had they remained 
outside. In my own case, which is a case in point, 
there is a chief clerk in another office who went 
over the heads of two men, who has less service than 
mine, and who never competed, and yet has 70J. a 
year more than I, and 50/. more than two other chief 
clerks in my office. I also went over the heads of 
two men; but it may be argued against me that this 
gentleman’s case was a special case—it was said so 
to me,—then I argue that my case is much more 
special, for I passed the examination for the secre- 
tary’s office, and I have been selected on various 
occasions for special duties, and yet I am so much 
worse off than the gentleman I refer to. 

1003. What is your grievance ?—It is not a per- 
sonal grievance, but a grievance as to the classifica- 
tion. I will put it in this way, that notwithstanding 
all the advantages which you hold out to gentlemen 
to enter the secretary’s office, and all the barriers 
which you compel them to get through before going 
into it, many of them are worse off than jf they had 
remained in the outside offices; for there are about 
50 men on the London establishment alone (with less 
or the same service as men in my own office) who did 
not compete, and yet are getting the same or larger 
salaries than men who have successfully competed. 

1004. (Chairman.) What I understand from you is 
this, that your chances are not greater of obtaining a 
higher salary immediately on entering the office, but 
simply that you have better chances of promotion ?— 
Yes. The maximum of our class is somewhat higher 
than the others, and many men come in who prefer 
the position, rather than being in an outside office, 
because we have certain advantages. 

1005. Have you not a chance of very much higher 
salaries than those of the clerks who are not in the 
secretary's office? — The chances are exceedingly 
remote. > 

1006. (Str Wilkam Stephenson.) Would the grievance 
of which you speak be met by allowing a man to 
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bring with him any salary of which he is in receipt 
if within the scale of the salary of the secretary’s 
office ?—No. The only remedy which I can suggest 
is that the secretary’s office should be placed in the 
highest grade consistert with the important duties 
performed. To all intents and purposes it is a staff 
office. 

1007. Will you explain why the grievance would 
not be met in the manner which I have suggested. 
What is the maximum salary of a junior clerk in the 
secretary’s office ?—270/. 

1008. What is the highest salary which any man 
has received who has been transferred to the secretary’s 
office ? When you were transferred, of what salary 
were you in receipt ?—When J was transferred I was 
in receipt of 72/., and I got 80/. in the secretary’s 
office. 

1009. Then you did not experience any incon- 
venience from it ?—No, but I consider that I am not 
now sufficiently well paid. 

1010, Can you give us an instance of the highest 
salary at which any man has been transferred >—You 
mean the salary which he had before. 

1011. Yes ?—I think that [can do so. J find that I 
have not it here, as I thought I had, and therefore I am 
speaking from memory, but I think that I am right. 
Mr. Armstrong, who is the senior first class clerk, 
had 1402. in the outside office, and came in at 1004. 

1012. Supposing that he had been allowed to con- 
tinue in receipt of that 1407. and to go on to the maxi- 
mum. of his new class, would it not have met the 
difficulty ?—No, for this reason, that he would not 
have got off his second class in time. 

1013. (Mr. Farrer.) What you mean is that you do 
not think that your scale is good enough considering 
that you enter it by competitive examination with the 
rest of the office ?>—Yes. 

1014. (Chatrman.) Do you consider that it has 
been beneficial to your service that competition should 
be open so freely to ail the clerks in the service ?—It 
has been beneficial to a certain extent only, because 
under the altered system most of the men are dis- 
contented. Under tbe old system we used to get some 
very excellent men ; but no doubt all the men who 
came in under the new system of competition are very 
well up to their work, and we have no dummies, and 
the amount of official experience which they possess 
is found of very great advantage. 

1015. Then you consider that that has been bene- 
ficial to the service ?—Certainly, as a whole. 

1016. According to your plan of at once convert- 
ing your office into class I., would not it have the 
effect of cutting off the secretary’s office from the 
general service >—You of course would not get men 
who knew the Customs work. 

1017. But you say that the present system has been 
hitherto beneficial >—Yes. 

1018. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do the men who 
come to you undergo a fresh examination ?—Yes, [ 
suggest that the Customs should be divided into 
grades, that is to say, that the secretary’s office should 
be in ahigher grade than the other departments of this 
service. 

1019. (Mr. Walrond.) When you say the first 
grade, do you mean that you would have the salaries 
which are supposed to go along the first grade, 
namely 200/. a year rising to 9001, or that they 
should be admitted by a high order of examination, 
such as is commonly spoken of as scheme I. ?—That 
is what I mean. I would not presume to say that 
you ought to pay us as well as you pay clerks at the 
Foreign Office. 

1020. But you mean that they should be admitted 
from without the office, and you would draw upon 
the body of the Customs, they having this superior 
branch to get into?—I think that the Customs gene- 
rally would not object to that, because we have now 
nominally to draw upon a body of men who are ex- 
ceedingly discontented with their small salaries, and 


‘that they have not large salaries which they would 


have got if they had never gone in. 
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1021. (Mr. Joyce.) Do. you not propose that you 


should. be placed in class I. merely for the increase of 
pay in that class >—Yes. 

1022. If the pay were increased to the same extent, 
you would not wish to have the title ?—No, except 
that the duties are so important, and of such a multi- 
farious character, that I think that we ought to occupy 
one of the highest positions in the Civil'Sérvice. Of 
course if we had increased pay that would carry rank 
with it. ee wears ae 

1023. (Chairman.) Is it not the case that you have 
duties of a multifarious character, and that some of 
them are not of the high character indicated under 
scheme I. You have a good deal of registration to 
do, have you not ?—Yes, in the outside departments 


there is a good deal of registration, but-in the) -secre- | 


tary’s office there is 


none except by the reference 
‘clerks. ! 


1024. Have you not registration in the secretary’s 


office ?—Yes, as [ have already said by the reference 
clerks. But the lowest clerk in the secretary’s office 
is to a great extent a part of the Board, because he 
signs papers on behalf of the Board, using the term 
‘* By order of the Commissioners,” and he procures all 
necessary information to enable his committee clerk 
to lay the question at issue before the Board, To 
show clearly the duty of a reference clerk I will take 
his day’s work. He opens the letters in the morn- 
ing, and submits them to the committee clerk, who 
gives such directions-as may be necessary; the re- 
ference clerk then registers each letter, and sees that 
all questions are properly reported upon by practical 
or other ‘officers of the department, and when the 
paper is complete, it is handed to the committee clerk 
to be submitted to the Board. In the course of these 
inquiries the reference clerk has to exercise consider- 
able discretion. I may here state that all the principal 
clerks are liable to be called upon to act as committee 
clerks, and at my branch I am so acting for five or six 
months of the year. Rt 

1025. Then it is clear that your duties are ofa 
responsible character?—My duties are very re- 
sponsible. 

1026. But is that the case with all the junior clerks 
of your establishment ?—All the clerks ‘have respon- 
sible duties, but the duties of the committee clerks 
and chief clerks are especially responsible. One part 
of our duty is to remain until seven o’clock in the 
evening, ‘in case any letters come from the Treasury 
or other office, directing stoppages of ships or requiring 
other duties to be performed ; and the clerk in attend- 
ance (and he may be a junior clerk) has to issue 
directions just in the same manner as the Board; 
he writes to the port, and sends the letter by 
that night’s post, and submits his proceedings the 
next day to the Board; and I could give you lots of 
‘cases where the Board has approved of the proceed- 
ings of the clerk in attendance. 

1027. (Mr. Farrer.) Does the clerk in doing that 
exercise a discretion ?—-Yes. During war time it is 
most important. During the late Russian war two of 
us frequently staid in case directions were received to 
stop a ship or munitions of war, &c. 

1028. When a direction comes from the Foreign 
Office, who are advised by the law officers to stop a 
ship, are you not merelyja ministerial agent for the 
Board of Customs ?—That is so, but there may be 
some discretion necessary ; and I have known: cases 


where the clerk has not felt warranted in acting 


himself, but has gone to the secretary’s house for in- 
structions ; he of course can do that, if he does not 
feel authorized to act, 

1029. Is that work done by second-class clerks ?— 
By any one clerk in the office. 

1030. By writers ?—No, nor by the extra clerks. 


~ 


1031. You have eight second-class clerks, what is 


their work ?—The second-class clerks, as a rule, are 
employed upon the mere routine work. There is one 
whose work is by no means routine work. He is 
the head of the establishment branch. . All questions 


alluding to promotions are first referred to him, andhe — 


checks the papers and often writes a memorandum for 
the guidance of the Board or the assistant secretary, 
as the case may be, and his duties are exceedingly 
important. If a man is punished by reduction on his 
class, he has to take care that the proper position is 
assigned to him. 


1032. But sucha Lavnioandaien as that would go. 


through a first-class clerk or a senior clerk, would it 
not ?—The establishment clerk does not recommend, 
he only makes memoranda for the guidance of his 
superiors, and checks the statements. made in the 
reports, but the Board give the order. The others 
on the second class are principally reference clerks. 
They have to register the papers, and to see that 
they are put into the proper form for the committee 
clerk, as before said. 

1033. (Chairman.) You have a very small number 
of writers attached to you ?—Yes. 

1034. Could not you do much more of your work 
by means of writers than you do ?—No, I think not. 
We use copying machines. 
by machinery. 

1085. (Mr. Farrer.) What do the writers do f=: 
One writer copies the draft reports to the Treasury. 
He makes a fair copy. Then there are two extra 
clerks, one of whom indexes letters and sees that the 
copies are properly taken off in the presses and the 
originals sent with the enclosures to the different 
departments. The other extra clerk is entirely engaged 
in copying in the minute seat. 

1036. (Mr. Fremantle.) Who actually writes the 
letters which go out?—The principal or first-class 
clerks. I am one of the former; but except for about 
two or three months in the year I do not write letters ; 
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We copy all our letters: 
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at other times I am either acting as committee clerk, or 
am with Sir Francis Doyle on inspection, or on other 
special duties. 

1037. Who copies the actual letters ?—They are 
copied .in a machine. 

1038. Who copies your draft for signature P—As a 
rule I do so myself; but after the letter is approved, 
the secretary may take some exception, and I should 
then get one of the juniors to copy my draft. 

1039. It is done by the clerks and not by the 


_ writers ?—By anyone who is not busily engaged. 


The present is an economical mode of doing the “work. 


1040. (Chairman.) I understand you to say that- 


substantially you consider that the salaries of your 
office are not sufficient for the character of the work 
which you perform ?—I do, from the committee clerks 
downwards. 

1041. That is your main argument for putting you 
under class J. >—Yes. 

1042. (Mr. Farrer.) Would it. answer your purpose 
as well if the salaries were increased without putting 
the office under class I.?—I scarcely see how you 
could do it. Of course we should like to be put in 
class I., but if you increase our salaries we shall be 
very happy. 

1043. (Mr. Joyce.) The increase being equal in 
both ways, what advantage would you get by being 
put into classI.? As it is are you not rather con- 
demning a system under which you have yourself 
reaped a benefit >—I do not consider I have reaped 
much benefit. J am not satisfied that anyone my 
junior in the service, and promoted in the regular way, 
should be receiving more salary than I. Ihave already 
spoken of one man who gets 60/.a year more than I do 


The witness withdrew. 


_ Mr. Joun Jones and Mr. Tuomas IvemMey examined.* 


1044. (Chatrman.) I think that you both belong 
to the same service in the Customs, you are extra 
clerks >—(Mr. Jones.) Yes. 

1045. How long have you been in that service ?— 
21 years last January. 

1046. (To Mr. Ivemey.) How long have you been 
in it >—Nine years on the 4th of June 1874. 

- 1047. According to your statement you do not con- 
sider that you are mere temporary clerks employed as 
writers, but that you are elerks employed for the 
responsible duties of the office ?—( Mr. Jones.) Exactly 
80. . 
1048. Was that fully recognized ?—Yes. 


(Mr. Ivemey). In fact where the work is distin- 
guished in the Customs between superior and in- 
ferior, an extra clerk has a writer under him in a 
subordinate position. There are seven writers in 
the room where I am, to whose work I have to 
attend. J have to give the work out to them, and to 
take it in, and if they want any explanation they 
come to me for it, and in the absence of the chief 
clerk I have to take charge of the room. 

1049. (Mr. Farrer.) What is your present pay ?— 
910. a year, 5s. 10d. a day. : 

1050. (Mr. Joyce.) What is the pay of your prin- 
cipal whose place you take when he is absent >—He 
is a chief clerk in the office. In the room there are 
seven writers, five extra clerks, two established clerks, 
and a chief clerk. 

1051. ‘What office is it ?. 
office. 

1052. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you the charge of the 
room when the chief clerk is away ?.—Yes, duri ing his 
_ temporary absence. 

1058. The junior established clerks paye not it, but 
. you have it ?—I have it. 

1054. (Chairman.) Formerly it was the custom to 
promote you to the establishment, was it not ?— 

(Mr. Jones.) It was. By the retrospective effect of a 
‘Treasury order issued in 1858, a portion of us were 
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excluded from the establishment. The order of 1853 
excluded all those from the establishment who hod 
entered the service over 30 years of age; they could : 
be previously established up to 40. 

1055. And it had the effect of excluding 20 of your 
number from promotion ?—Several. I cannot state 
the exact number ; however there is only one left, 
namely Mr. Peter White. 

1056. In the position in which you came in cannot 
you pass into the establishment >—(Mr. Ivemey.) Since 
I have been in scarcely any clerks have been esta- 
blished in the Custom House. In fact there has been a 
reduction. I passed no examination for an extra clerk. 
I passed the test examination for an established clerk- 
ship, but as I had arrived at the age of 25 before there 
was a vacancy in the Customs I had given to me an 
extra clerkship. I passed my test examination for an 
established clerkship before being 25, which examina- 
tion was superior to that for an extra clerk. 


1057. Do you know of any rule in the Customs which ° 


precludes you from any promotion ?—Yes, the Trea- 
sury order prohibits any clerk who. has entered the 
service after 25 years of age. 

(Mr. Jones.) Another order was issued in 1856 
excluding from the establishment all those persons 
entering ‘the service over 25 3 several were excluded 
by the retrospective action of that order, and three of 
them are now remaining, namely, myself and two 
others, Mr. Ladler and Mr. William Harris. 

1058. (Mr. Farrer.) All writers are now excluded 
by the recent Order in Council requiring the places to 
be filled by competitive examination ?-—(Mr. Ivemey.) 
Writers. : 

1059. None of these orders excluding you from the 
establishment have had any practical effect upon your 
position, because you say that the establishment has 
been so reduced that there was no opportunity for 
promotion ?—I say that as to myself, because I have 
been there only nine years, but it has practically ex- 
eluded Mr. Jones and the senior clerks, because 50 or 
60 have been put on the establishment since he has 
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been in; but since I have been in there have not been 
more than 20. & Witsed 

1060. (Chairman.) What salary do you begin at? 
—®5s. a day for five years; 5s. 10d. for the next five 
years, and after ten years, 6s. 8d. per day. 

1061. And what is your maximum ?—(Mr. Jones.) 
8s. 6d. a day, which is 1337. odd a year. 

1062. (Mr. Farrer.) Does that increment continue 

to you now since the recent Orders in Council ?— 
(Mr. Ivemey.) Yes, that is of recent introduction, 
within the last four years. . 

1063. How is that done, because the Order in Council 
of 1871 put a stop to all future increments ?—That is 
as regards writers, we are extra clerks. 

(Mr. Jones.) I should like to point out that our 
case is quite distinct from that of the writers. We 
are appointed by the Treasury, and we hold our ap- 
pointments permanently. We are employed upon 
precisely the same duties and are subject to the same 
responsibilities as the established clerks. 

1064. (Chairman.) Do you get superannuation ? 
—Yes. I believe that we are entitled to it by the Act 
of Parliament. : 

(Mr. Ivemey.) We are entitled to it. 

(Mr. Jones.) We are to all intents and purposes 
established clerks, and we are performing the duties 
of established clerks. 

1065. (Mr. Farrer.) Have any new clerks of this 
kind been appointed ?—(JMr. Ivemey.) The junior has 
been there over eight years. 

1066. So that it is a class which is not continuing ? 
—lIt is not continuing. There are 23 in the whole 
of the Customs in London, and I believe five in the 
out-ports. 

(Mr. Jones.) There are 24 in London ; but one is a 
redundant tide surveyor. 

1067. (Chairman.) Another point in which you 
think that you have a grievance is, that you have no 
allowance for sickness?—(Mr. Ivemey.) We have 
no allowance for sickness; and another grievance 
is that when we came into the service the esta- 
blished clerks commenced at 75/. a year, and the 
maximum of the last class was 100/. We commenced 
at 781., and the maximum of our class was 1047. 
The whole of the established clerks are now in two 
classes, so that a clerk commences at 80/. and goes 
right on to 2401., by yearly increments of 10/7. No 
difference is made, and the extra clerk has to take 
his writer and be responsible for his work. ‘The esta- 
blished clerk gets 240/., and we have to serve for ten 
years before we get 1041, and attain our maximum by 
increments of 3d. per day. As to the case of sickness, I 
have been in the service for nearly ten years, and have 
had eight days sickness this year, which is the first sick- 
ness that I have had. I could scarcely get to the office. 
I thought that I should like some leave in the autumn ; 
a and the eight days sickness which I had will be de- 
vege ducted from my leave, while an established clerk in 
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~ months leave with full pay. As to the Bank Holiday, 
there was an order from the Treasury that all clerks 
and officers who could be spared should have the 
Bank Holiday. That order was construed by the 
principals to mean extra clerks as well, and several 
~extra clerks ballotted for it, and went away, and 
three or four days afterwards, to their surprise, they 


Mr. 


_€.J. Tosland. —- 1978, (Chairman.) I have received this statement 


from Mr. Josland on behalf of the old writers at the 
Customs, and I think I had better read it to the Com- 
mission. It is a temperate and clear statement of the 
case. Do you give in this paper as representing the 
-views of the writers ?—I do. 
1079. (Mr. Farrer.) You were all engaged, I think, 
upon terms of weekly tenure ?—I can scarcely hold 
that a3 an argument. 


19 June 1874. 
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the same office doing inferior work would have six , 


had an intimation from their principal that the Board — 
intended to deduct it from their leave. We have all 
the duties and responsibilities of the established clerks. 
without their privileges. schihed 

1068 (Mr. Walrond.) Do you say that the extra 
clerks habitually do higher work than established 
clerks ?—Not habitually, but occasionally. 

(Mr. Jones.) | acted during the absence by leave, 
and repeated sickness of the late registrar of the 
Waterguard Department, from about the years 1859 
to 1861. 

1069. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton to Mr. Ivemey.) 
I think that you stated that there were five extra clerks 
with you ?—Four and myself. ; 

1070. Then I apprehend that these other clerks do 
inferior work to you?—I assist the chief clerk of 
the room. I give out the work and take it in, and 
go through it every morning to see whether there 
is anything wrong. - 

1071. The other clerks in the same position as 
yourself, I presume, do inferior work, and are neyer 
put in charge of the room?—Yes; whenI go away 
on leave an extra clerk takes my place. 

1072. (Mr. Farrer.) When you are in charge of the 
room, are any established clerks who are in the room 
under your control ?---Practically they are ; they have 
their work to do. I should not order them to do 
anything. It is a public room, and I attend to the 
public when they come there the same as the chief 
clerk does ; and if anything had to be done, I should 
set the clerks and tell them what it was. 

1073. (Mr. Walrond.) Are they junior in standing 
to you >—Yes ; they are both junior in standing to 
me ; they have come into the service since I have. 

1074. (Mr. Joyce.) You say that you distribute the 
work. Do you distribute the work to the established 
clerks as well as to the extra clerks ?—I cannot say that, 
because the work is divided into two phases. There 
is what we call the free-work and the bonded. The 
bonded work is checked by the established and extra 
clerks only, and-they get it themselves; it is kept in 
another office outside ; when they want it they send 
a messenger for it. 

1075. You say in your memorial that you work 
beyond the official hours, are you paid extra for that ? 
—No. ; 

1076. You work beyond the ordinary hours, and 
do not receive pay for it ?—No. . In the warehousing 
department certain clerks have to come down early 
in the morning, namely, once in five, six, or seven 
weeks, they have to come down at eight o’clock ; and 
every fortnight they have to stop half an hour or 
more beyond the time, and they get nothing for it. 

(Mr. Jones.) 'Two hours sometimes. 

1077. (Chairman.) This is a grievance which is 
now limited to a certain number of persons, and is 
not likely to grow for the future ?—(Mr. Jones.) 
Not for the future. The appointment of extra clerks 
has ceased for some time past. We are very few in © 
number, and we think that the Government would 
exercise a wise discretion by placing us upon the 
establishment, and allowing us to rise from our present 
salaries; and with regard to the examinations. we 


think that-our length of service and the experience 


which we have gained in that service should act as a. 
set off against any examination whatever. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Cartes JOHN JOSLAND examined.* 


1080. It was so, was it not; you were engaged upon 
a weekly tenure, and legally speaking you might have 
been discharged at a week’s notice ?—No. E 

1081. Was not it so?—No. .I should like to hand 
in a copy of our regulationst for the use of the 
Commissioners. If we had been serving under 12 
months we were entitled to one month’s notice of — 
discharge, and to three ‘months’ notice after 12 months’ 
service. ; 


* For papers handed in by this witness, see Appendix C, 7. 
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o 1082. Then under the terms of service you were 
liable to be discharged at one month’s notice, or three 
~ months’ notice, as the case may be ?—Yes, but only 
in the event of our services being no longer required. 

1083. Supposing that the work at the Customs had 
' diminished and that there had been no more occasion 
for your services, you would have thought it no hard- 
ship if notice had been given to you, and if you had 
been required to quit ?—I suppose not. 
' 1084. That is so, is it not ?—Yes. 
1085. But this was not a case of that kind ?—No. 
1086. But this was a case in which the Board of 
— Customs did not wish to get rid of you at all ?—No, 
~ they looked upon us as permanent servants. 
1087. It was not done by the wish of the Board of 
~ Customs ?—No ; not at all. 


' 1088. It was a superior authority which came in, 


and it‘was done for the purpose of a general change ? 
—Yes. 

1089. And that is what you complain of ?—We do, 
and the stoppage of the increments as well. 


1090. (Mr. Joyce.) Was not all this matter treated 
of by Mr. Otway’s Committee ?—It was. 

1091. The Report of that Committee recommended 
that the increments should be restored to you ?—Yes. 

1092. And they have not been restored ?—They 
_ have not been restored in the case of the Customs 
writers. 

1093. But they have been restored in the case of 
other writers ?—They have been restored in the case 
of the Admiralty and in the case of the Board of 
' Trade. 

1094. And you alone have been excluded ?—Yes, 
they have been put on a much better system at the 
Admiralty and at the Board of Trade. 


1095. (Mr. Farrer.) What was done at the Board 
of Trade, was that a certain number of writers were 
put upon the establishment under Scheme 2 ?—That 
is so. 

1096. A certain other number whom it was con- 


sidered not desirable to place upon the establishment _ 


received compensation, and either left the service 
altogether or remained as writers at 10d. an hour? 
—I believe so, but I cannot be sure of that as an 
actual fact. 5s a 


1097. (Mr. Joyce.) Have you seen in the Appendix 
to the Report of Mr. Otway’s Committee a letter from 
the Commissioners of Customs to the Treasury, and 
the reply of the Treasury ?—I have. 

1098. Is it not impossible that your case can be 
stated more fully and more favourably to yourselves 
than itis in that letter ?—I should think that it is most 
satisfactorily stated there. It is signed by the Deputy 
Chairman at that time, Mr. Goulburn, and Mr, 
Romilly. 

1099, That, I suppose, is the whole of your case ? 
—Yes, it is embodied there. 

_ 1100. You, I suppose, do not wish to add anything 
to that case ?—I do not think that we can add any- 
thing to it. — 

1101. (Chairman.) Under the old system you were 
satisfied that if you were wanted you would be per- 
_ manently employed, and that if you were not wanted 
it was fair that you should be asked to get other em- 
ployment ?—Just so. Om 

1102. And under that system you did not feel a 
grievance ?—Not at all. 

1103. What you desire to bring before the Com- 
mission, in addition to the paper, is that there should 
_ not be an utterly hard and fast line, shutting out the 
writers from the chances of promotion, but that you 
would make it only exceptional in cases of high merit? 
—Just so. eae 
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1104, You would not expect an easy method unless 
strong merit was shown, and a capability of perform- 
ing much higher duties >—Exaetly so. I should like 
to hand in one or two papers, showing the work 
which is now done by a writer, and the work 
which was done by an established clerk. I have 
taken the first four months of the year 1871, at the 
two ports of Glasgow and Leith, where the work is 
done by myself. I took it in 1871. The number of 
bills entered in the port of Glasgow during those four 
months by the established clerks was 24,324, to enter 
and compute; for Leith it was 14,502. In 1874, in 
the first four months, there were 26,186 bills in 
Glasgow, and 17,360 in Leith, being a total increase 
on the number of bills for entry per month of 1,180. 
An established clerk had assistance rendered to him 
whilst doing this work, but a writer has to keep it up 
himself. 

1105. (Mr. Farrer.) It being precisely the same 
work ?—Identically the same work. 

1106. (Chairman.) It is now done entirely by a 
writer ?—Yes, by myself. : 

1107. Without assistance P—Without assistance. 

1108. And formerly it was done by an established 
clerk with assistance ?—Yes. 

1109. (Mr. Joyce.) During an equal number of 
hours ?—During the hours from 10 to 4 pe 

1110, (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Are your writers 
equal to perform similar work to that ?—They do pre- 
cisely the same kind of work. This is a specimen of 
the work in which we are employed. 

1111. (Str Wilkam Stephenson.) Does the same 
number of bills represent exactly the same extent of 
work ?—The bills have very materially increased. 

1112. Are two bills so exactly alike in quantity that 
they represent the same amount of work ?—Yes. We 
have to compute them even to a penny ; there must 
not be a penny mistake ; if there is, we have to raise a 
query to the port to know where the mistake has 
occurred, and they have to render an account of that 
penny. 

1113. (Chairman.) Is it a fact that just now the 
writers and the established clerks in the Customs are 
engaged upon asimilar class of work ?—They are en- 
gaged upon precisely the same kind of work. 

1114, The established clerks are not engaged upon 
work of a superintending character r—No. 

1115. (Mr. Joyce.) This is what the Commissioners 
of Customs in their printed letter say: “ These 
“ places of established clerks have been for a consider- 
“ able time past filled by writers who are not simply 
“ employed for copying business, as in some branches 
“ of the service, but are required to perform the same 
** description of work as is allotted to established 
‘* clerks P’>—Yes, that fully represents the case. We 
are doing precisely the same kind of work. 

1116. (Chairman.) Have you anything else which 
you wish to lay before the Commission ?—Yes ;_ there 
is another thing which I should wish to lay before 
them, namely, with regard to holidays ; at least I am 
speaking of sick leave. We have 14 days annual 
leave, but if we are sick the time that we are away 
on that account has to be deducted from the annual 
leave. 

1117. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are those 14 days 
exclusive of the days for which the office is shut 
on statutory holidays ?—Yes. Even now whilst I am 
here giving evidence I shall have to fetch my work 
up to-morrow—so I was told when I came away. 

1118. (Chairman.) You have said that they do not 
give you any assistance ?—They do not ordinarily. 

1il9. (Mr. Joyce.) Have you a medical officer 
attached to the Customs Department ?—Yes, 

1120. Where you are employed ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Joun M. Bamrorp examined.* 


1121 (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 


ae June 1974, the Customs?—I am a clerk in the Accountant and 


Comptroller General’s Office. 

1122. You are alsc secretary of the Civil Service 
Association, are you not ?—Of the Civil Service 
Salaries-Increase movement. 

1123. (Mr. Farrer.) Is it not generally known as 
the pro rata movement ?—It has been called by that 
name, but very wrongly. 

1124. (Chatrman.) In what capacity do you appear 
at present; do you appear as representing that Society, 
or as representing the Customs, or both ?—I appear 
mainly as representing the Salaries-Increase Com- 
mittee. I also appear, I apprehend, because I 
have been sent for, it being thought that I may have 
acquired some special information from my pursuits 
of late years, which may be useful to the Commission. 

1125. Does that Civil Service Society consist of a 
large number of members ?—It more or less embraces 
90 per cent. of the whole Civil Service. ‘The members 
themselves are not numerous. Most departments 
are only allowed to have one representative ; the five 
larger ones have two representatives each. 

1126. How are these representatives sent to the 
committee ?—In the first instance they were elected by 
their colleagues. 

1127. (Mr. Farrer.) By the whole of their col- 
leagues ?—-In very few cases by the whole; in very 
few cases was the selection unanimous. 

1128. (Chairman.) But had the whole of the 
service in a department an opportunity of sending a 
representative ?—Yes. 

1129. In public meeting assembled >—The method 
of selection of representatives was very various. In 
some departments they were balloted for ; in others a 
general concensus of opinion was taken ; in others a 
particular member of a department or of an office was 
requested by his colleagues to act on their behalf. 

1130. (Mr. Farrer.) Are we to take it that in one 
or other of those modes, where a representative was 
sent, he represented the whole office ?— Undoubtedly; 
he would represent that office in the same manner as 
a member of Parliament would represent his con- 
stituency. 

1131. Were the opinions of all the members of the 
service in that office asked >—Yes, I think so. 


1132. (Mr. Joyce.) A gentleman came to me about , 


a week ago, who belonged to an office in a depart- 
ment in which 80 persons were employed, and he said 
that he had never heard of this association before ; 
you have, I think, been in communication with him? 
—Possibly I know the gentleman to whom you refer. 
I was never more astonished in mylife than when I 
received that statement. 

1133. He had never heard of this association, nor 
had any body else in the same office; and he, I believe, 
wrote to you to know what the association was ; was 
that not so?—Yes, that was the case. 

' 1184. That was in the case of the Post Office. 
How then can you say that in every office from which 
you have a member the general consent was taken ?—- 
Isay so, andI mean to stick to it. With regard to the 
particular case to which you refer, I would advise you 
to question Mr. Hope Johnstone, who is coming before 


this Commission ; he will certainly know more about 


it than I do. 
1185, (Mr. Farrer.) When you accept a represen- 
tative, how do you satisfy yourselves that he represents 


the whole department ’—Asa rule we have had letters 
stating that Mr. So-and-so does represent that depart- 
ment; and I think that we-in the Civil Service have 
quite sufficient sense of honor to be able to trust the 
written statement of any man of any rank in it. 

- 1186. (Chairman.) Does he write himself to say 
that he has been appointed >—No; some one else, as 
a rule, writes to say that Mr. So-and-so has been ap- 
pointed to serve on the committee in the interest of 
his fellow officials. vf 

1137. We only want to know how far your com- 
mittee is really representative. For instance, take the 
Post Office ; would the representative from the Post 
Office represent all branches of it, or have you several 
representatives ?—There are two representatives from 
the-general body of Post Office officials. I believe 
that the Secretary’s Office there (at least I think that 
that must be the case) held aloof for some reason or 
other, of which I know nothing. In my own depart- 
ment I know that the Secretary’s office did hold aloof. 
They were asked (I asked them myself) to join all the 
rest of the department, and they told me that it was 
never their practice to join in anything of the kind. I 
“chaffed” them slightly upon this, and asked them 
whether they would decline to share in any benefit 
which we might eventually obtain. Oh no, they would 
be very glad to reap the benefit, And I understand 
that a member of the Secretary’s office in the Customs 
has already been examined before this Commission, 

1138. I think that we understand now how far your 
cominittee does represent the different branches of the 
service.—I would take it asa favor if I were sup- 
plied with a copy of my statement. (The same was 
handed to the witness.) 

1189. Would you prefer to be examined upon the 
matters which are contained in your statement accord- 
ing to the divisions ?—I am prepared to be examined 
in any way that the Commissioners see fit. 

1140. To commence, as you have put it in your 
paper, are you of opinion that the present mode of 
selecting civil servants in the first instance is a good 
one ?—As to the mode itself, I think that it is good, 
taking it all together; as to the manner in which that 
mode is carried out, I think that it is bad. Y 

1141. Why do you think it bad in the manner 
in which it is carried out ?—I judge of it by its effects; - 
it fails. : ; 

1142, What is the proof ofits failure ?—The proofs 
are so many that I should not like to weary the Com- 
missiop with them. In the first place, I think that the 
selection is by no means so comprehensive as we have 
a right to expect for the service of the country. 

1148. Will you explain that observation ; what does 
it comprehend ?—I do not think that the examination — 
to which young men entering the service are subjected 
is upon the best plan which could be adopted. I 
think that in many cases it is wanting in scope. 

1144. Do you mean in the extent of subjects, or 
what ?—In the extent of subjects, and in the seope 
altogether : in every way. I also think that men who 
have been subjected to a certain kind of. examination 
are rather too much looked upon as if they were only 
up to a certain standard. The fact is that very many 
men would bé able to pass a much more severe ex- 
amination, and would be able to show that they had 
a great deal’ more in them than the examination 
brings out. I think that that is a very grave defect 
in the present mode of examination, - 


* For papers handed in by this witness, see Appendix C, s 


1145. In saying so, do you refer to any particular 
kind of examination with regard to the admission to 
the writer class, or to scheme 2, or scheme 1, or do 
you include them all ?—As to the examination of. 
writers, I think that for the present the examination 
s quite sufficient. With regard to scheme 2, or 
grade 2, I think that it is by no means sufficient. With 
regard to grade 1, I have noticed many alterations for 
‘the better of late. It is gradually approaching 
at any rate more to what my notions are of a satis- 
factory examination. But I object altogether to the 
examination being taken as a test of what rank an 
official is to take. The examination, at the very best, 
let it be carried on how it -will, only gives you a kind 
of rough guide as to what a young man is at the date 
of that examination. Ten years afterwards, or two 
years afterwards, a man may have so developed as to 
be another man altogether; yet you take that initial 
examination, and as it were chain the man down 
to it through the whole course of his career. : 

1146. Do you mean by that that you think that 
there should. not be two distinct series, such as are 
included under scheme 1 and scheme 2 ?—I abominate 
the division into those two schemes. I know many 
good men who woke up one morning, and found that 
they were second-class officials. They never knew it 
before that day, they were never told it, in fact they 
were told exactly the opposite. They had been good 
servants, and are good servants now, and, through no 
fault of theirs, they have been degraded, and not 
graded. 

1147. What would you propose in order to remedy 
the evil which you believe to exist with regard to the 
initial examination ?—I would so widen the scope of 
it that any young man who had anything at all in 
him would have the means of bringing it out. I trust 
that I have made myself distinct, because I have 
distinct notions on the subject, and if I have not 
made myself perfectly understood I will try again. 

1148. You have quite done so.—After the initial 
test I would then let that official training, which is.so 
desirable, and without which no civil servant is ever 
worth anything, have its full scope. I would ignore 
altogether the tests which had been adopted upon 
entering after the entry was made, and I would then 
only let official training and official usefulness count. 

1149. You would select out of the general body of 
clerks who entered in the first instance your higher 
officers?—Yes. I trust, later on in the inquiry, 
to be able to show by certain tables which I have 
drawn out what I mean more clearly. 

1150. You mean as to the manner in which the 
clerks when they once enter become the officers of the 
- higher part of the establishment ; that is your object, 
is it not?—With verbal explanation, I think my tables 
will show that. 

1151. But, as I understand, you are not able to 
hand in that paper to us at present ?—I have it here 
(producing a paper’). 

_ 1152. Perhaps you will explain this table ?— 
There are four different schemes of pay; for, after all, 
the grading in the service means pay. The first and 
the third tables contemplate the existence of a large 


_ subordinate establishment. Nos. 2 and 4 contemplate 


the abolition of writers, and the non-existence of a 
subordinate establishment. The short black lines show 
bars where men could be pulled up in case of proved 
incompetency. . ny 

1153. Let us follow your first column ?—This one 
contemplates a more or less large subordinate esta- 
blishment. ‘The entrance salary would be 1001. ; it 
would increase by 10/. a year for the first five years, 
then by 15/., and at the end of the tenth year there is 
a bar for incompetence. 

1154. Where you have a bar it is really equivalent 
to a new class, is it not ?—No. 

1155. Why not r—There is this very great dis- 
tinction: the increase is consecutive year by year, and 
those grievances which civil servants have so much 
to complain of, namely, accidents, are entirely done 

away with, ne 
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1156. (Mr. Farrer.) Including’ the accident of 
promotion by merit from class to class ?—I would 
not promote by merit in the earlier stages, or, if I 
did, I would only do it by shifting a man out of the 
ordinary groove into the “preference” class. In the 
earlier portion of a civil servant’s career it would 
be quite sufficient to give him the honour without 
any extra pay. 

1157. (Chairman.) Let us follow this man. In the 
fifth year he has come to 140/., and you draw a bar 


_ across; is the bar for individual incapability, or why 


do you stop him?—The bars are the short black lines ; 
there is no bar there, the lines right across the paper 
being intended only to guide the eye. 

1158. In the sixth year he gets his 155/., and the 
rise marks the increases by 15/. to 2151. ?—Going on 
steadily he would get 215/. in his tenth year of ser- 
vice. If he were good enough to be retained in the 
service, but not fit to go on to a large salary, I would 
stop him there, either permanently or until such time 
as he was fit to go on. I would stop him at the 
tenth year in this scale. 

1159. And if he was a very good man would you 
pass him on to another, which is a distinct grade?—I 
would let him go on if he were efficient ; there should 
in that case be no bar at all. 

1160. (Mr. Farrer.) What exactly would stop him 
there ; would it be only a report that he was in- 
efficient >—The note which I have made is “the 
short black lines when marked thus — serve as 
bars to mediocrity.” If a man proves that he has 
in him the stuff which civil servants of the higher 
grade ought to have, I would let him go on, 

1161. What is to be the test of that; do you put 
upon his superior officer the duty of reporting that he 
is not fit to go on ?—The superior officers in every 
department will have inquired into that matter. 
They already give a return, in our department it is 
termed a return of ages and capacities.; and I appre- 
hend that it is already the duty of the superior 
officer to make such a report. 

1162. In many of the departments it is the duty of 
the superior officer 'to report every year whether 
i} Man is meritorious enough to receive his annual 
increase ?—Yes, 

1163. Do you mean to retain that ?—Yes. 

1164. Then when you get to this point what is 
the difference ?—I have im my mind’s eye certain men 
who are not worth more than 215/. of anybody’s 
money. In all other cases the eleventh year should . 
give 235/., increasing by 20/.; because, in this por- 
tion of the career of a civil servant, he has all his 
household expenses inereasing heavily, and he ought 
to be going on steadily to a competence. 

1165. (Chairman.) Is not a bar of any kind equi- 
valent to saying that there is to be a distinct class 
into which a man shall not go unless he is a man of 
capable talents ?>—It might be expressed in that way, 
but I would prefer not expressing it in that way. All 
I mean is that there is to be a possible bar—it is no 
necessary bar—it can be no bar except where a man 
is incompetent, but at that stage it is possible to pull 
a@ man up. ! 

1166. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Supposing that 
this system is adopted, it is obvious. that in the ser- 
vice you must keep class 1, class 2, class 3, and so on? 
—I do not see that at all. 

1167. Must not these classes have some denomina- 
tion >—The ereat difference between that plan and 
the one which at present exists in most departments is 
this : with the present plan of classification a man is 
never certain what salary he can get. 

1168. (Sir Welham Stephenson.) How can this man 
(pointing to the table) know what salary he will get. 
He has been allowed to go on from here to there 
because he is assumed to be a competent man, and 
there you stop him because he is not competent to get 
more ?—I¢ is really a safeguard to prevent a waste of 
the public money. 

1169. (Mr. Farrer.) Instead of, as at present, 
leaving it to the head of a department to say, when 
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‘there is a vacancy in the superior class, ‘ So-and-so 
is the proper man to be promoted to the superior 


class,” you would throw upon the head of the depart- — 


- ment the responsibility of saying, “This man is not 
* fit to be promoted to the superior class” ;—that is the 
difference, is it not ?-Yes. It would be an efficient 
safeguard against injustice. ; 

1170. And then it would not depend upon whether 
there was a vacancy in the superior class or not, but 
the man would go on into that class unless the head 
of his department took upon himself the responsibility 
of saying, “This man is to be marked with a black 
_ mark, and to be kept in the inferior class Be hor one 
year at any rate; in the next year that objection 
might not prevail. 

1171. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Then each 
year if the head of a department was a truthful man 
he must give a negative report ?—Not a negative 
report; it would, I apprehend, be a very positive 
report. 

1172. (Mr. Farrer.) A very positive report that 
the man was a bad man ?—Nota bad man, but that 
he was not fit to go on to the higher salaries. 

1173. (Chairman.) Let us follow this matter. 
Supposing that the major part of the persons who 
enter are capable men, do they all pass to 600/. a 
year ?—Roughly speaking, I should think that nine- 
tenths of the number who start will reach 600/. a 

ear, 
: 1174. Is not that an immense augmentation of the 
expense of the Civil Service as it is at present ?—It 
will be an augmentation of the cost of the Civil 
Service. 

1175. Is it not a very large augmentation ?—If the 
same number of men were retained in every respect it 
would be. baal 

1176. Do you propose to make this a very limited 
class of clerks, and to throw a great deal upon the 
writer class >—Yes; it would imply a large subordinate 
establishment. 

1177. In what proportion; have you thought of 
that ?—I am not myself particularly in love with that 
table. Iam only putting it down as the idea of a good 
many people, and as being worthy of being considered. 

1178. (Sir William Stephenson.) But I thought 
that you came forward here as the representative of the 
general departments?—I must guard myself most 
especially from coming here and saying that I repre- 
sent the whole service. No man living does that. I 
particularly request the Commission to remember that 
there are no more crotchety men in existence than 
civil servants, and he would be a bold man indeed 
who would say on a question of this kind that he 
represented one-tenth of them. 

1179. Then it is merely your own mind?—No. It 
is more than that; in many cases it represents the 
opinion of more than half the service. As to the 
desirability of abolishing classification, I can speak 


very clearly on behalf: of nine-tenths of the service. | 


They feel that those classifications which exist at 
“present ought not to exist, and that they inflict an 
undeserved hardship on a great portion of the civil 
service. . 

1180. ( Chairman.) Would not the result of accept- 
ing a classification of this kind, such as you speak of, 
be to limit very much the clerks who come under. the 
_ general establishment, and to increase very much the 
low class of clerks who are known as writers ?—The 
tendency would be in that direction. 

1181. It would be very largely in that direction, 
would it not, if you took such a large scale as that 
everyone entering the service would rise up to 6004. 
a year?—At 215/. I apprehend very few would be 
barred, at 315/, there would be more, at 450/, a great 
many would be barred, and only the most efficient 
men in the service would rise to 6001. 


_ 1182. Supposing that they are barred, does not th. 


really mean that there are four distinct grades and 
classes ?—No. 


1183. (Mr. Joyce.) Is not the difference this, that 
under your plan there would-be a vacancy always exist- 
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ing, and that under the plan of classes there would | 
not necessarily be a vacancy ?—Yes. 
1184, (Chairman.) A perfectly qualified man would. 
always be sure of getting up to his 600/. ?—Yes, that 
is quite right. . pe 
1185. Do you think that there would be occupation _ 
enough for high classed clerks, such as men getting 
6002. a year; do you think that in all cases the salary 
should increase even if there was not work for the 
men to do ?—If any one of those scales were adopted 
it would be necessary to. grade the service as a whole. 
That, I apprehend, comes within the scope of this 
inquiry. 
1186. So that a. man might pass from one depart- — 


‘ ment to another department ?—Yes, in the whole Civil 


Service. 
1187. (Sir William Stephenson.) This table as- 


-sumes a uniform scale of pay for the whole service ?— 


Yes. 

1188. (Chairman.) Will you explain your second 
table ?>—In the second table all start with an initial 
salary of 80/. The second and fourth tables contem- 
plate the abolition of writers, and no subordinate 
establishment. rf 

1189, We will take No. 3 ?—The third one em- 
bodies the notion of a great many civil servants; that 
it is as well not to pay so much to people who are in 
their apprenticeship. I do not think that it would 
be at all a hardship if all.of us on entering the service 
were paid very little indeed. We do not need it, as we 
always have parents who are prepared to “ fork out” 
for the first few years. On this scale 60. would b 
given during the period of tutelage as it were. a 

1190. During the apprenticeship ?—You may call 
it apprenticeship, if you like. It would be 604. for 
three years, and then” 807. and then 100/,; then the 
increase is a little more rapid. 

1191. The increase is by 20/. each year instead of . 
151. as before ?—Yes, 20/. all the way up to 400/. 
That is, for the establishment, irrespective of special 
qualifications. 

1192. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) In how many 
years could 400/. be obtained >—In 20 years. In the 
first table 450/. can be obtained in that time. Then 
side by side with this, after five years, principals of 
departments begin to find out the qualities of the men. 
Some men show that they are far higher and better 
qualified than others, and they can be shifted out of 
the ordinary class into the preference class. Up to 
2001. that shifting involves no additional expense. 
Up to 10 years’ service the honour of being placed 
in the preference class is considered quite sufficient, 
then the salary begins to tell; and by the time that 15 
years have been served, the salary is 350J. . 

1198. (Chairman.) As ‘against 300/. in the unpre- 
ference class ?—Yes; and at 20 years’ service it is 
600/. instead of 4002. i boy 

1194. (Mr. Farrer.) That is not stoppage for want 
of merit, but promotion for remarkable merit ?—Yes. 

1195. It is a sort of lateral promotion going on 
whilst the ordinary man is going up to 400/, ?—Yes. 
and it affords a good opportunity for taking note of 
late development. I have known some very curious 
cases of late development. Some of the cleverest offi- 
cials I know were very ordinary boys at school. 
Their main development took place comparatively 
late. With regard to such a man’ as I now speak of 
the transference from the ordinary to the preference 
class would have occurred at a rather late period. 

1196. (Mr. Joyce.) If he were transferred late, 
where would you put him in the preference column? 
—I would put him precisely at the salary for his year 
of service. 

_ 1197. Supposing that he had-risen by late develop- 
ment to 3800/. in the non-preference column, where 
would you put him in the preference column ?—At3501, 

1]98. Would that be above the heads of others who 
had been put into the ‘preference class before ?—No; 
he would have suffered from his late development, 
and no one else would suffer by his late transference 
to that preference class. a 


1199. ( Chairman.) Will you explain to us tables 
2 and 4?—Tables 2 and 4 contemplate the abolition 
_ of writers, and the non-existence of a subordinate 
establishment. In that case, I think, it is evident to 
most people, that, considering that you would range 
over the whole working strength of the ‘offices, the 
increase ought not to be so much. Table 2 com- 
mences at 80/. and goes by 10/. up to 250/., then 
by 152. up to 3007. That is the ordinary establish- 
ment; and I think that the higher limit is low enough. 


In the sixth year a preference class starts; this con-. 


templates putting men into the preference class only 
after five years testing. Then the difference tells at 
once. 

1200. (Mr. Farrer.) Would these men whom you 
put into the preference class be limited in number, or 
would you allow any number to be put into that class 
if they were deserving. Would it take in the office? 
—It would not take in the office, because you might 
happen to want amuch larger proportion of preference 
men in one office than in another. ; 

1201. You would allow them to be put into that 
class without reference to the work and the wants of 
the office, provided that the men were competent ?— 
“Yes; but the sort of supervision which I would esta- 
blish for the whole service should take note of those 
cases, and see that those men were not performing 
inferior duties. : 

1202. Then would you leave it entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the heads of the particular office to put 
them into the preference class ?—By no means; they 
should dnly recommend it. J would even go further 
than that. If a young man felt that he ought to be in 
that class I would give him permission to write and 
demand an investigation. - 

1203. With whom would the ultimate decision of 
that question lie ?—-With the Board of Appeal or the 
Directorate for the Civil Service. I do not know the 
best name to give it. : 

1204. The Board of Complaints I think you call it ? 
—I would rather not give it that name. 

1205. Will you now explain the difference between 
columns 2 and 4?—Column 4 more imitates column 3 
in low initial salaries ; and you notice one distinction 
between column 4 and all the others. You commence 
there with two different examinations; that is ad- 
mitting that a higher class of man may undergo a 
higher examination and start at a higher rate.’ 

1206. Then you are really beginning there. with 
scheme 1 and scheme 2 in another form ?—Slightly 
modified, it amounts to that. But I must protest 
against scheme 1 being applied throughout certain 
departments, and scheme 2 throughout others, because 
I hold firmly this view, that there is'no office under 
the Crown which has not work of the highest import- 
- ance, as well asa good deal of work. of minor 
importance; and I think that it is wrong in principle 
—wrong in every way——to grade the whole of one 
office as the second grade, and the whole of another 
as the first grade. 

1207. Supposing that we call your scheme scheme 2, 
in scheme 2 the salary ends at 3001. ?—Yes. 

1208. Can that 8002. man ever pass higher, or how is 
he to pass higher? Is there to be a preference on the 
part of the head men of the office, as well as a pre- 
ference by examination ?—I would, at any stage in any 
single year, if a man showed that he was of a superior 
capacity, transfer him into the preference class. 

1209. A man can begin by examination, and he can 
_ be put into that class by merit ?>—Yes. 

_* 1210. And the salary of one doubles very nearly 
the salary of the others >—Not always. 


1211-12. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Supposing 


that you transferred a man at the eighth year of his 
service from the ordinary to the preference class, 
' where would you place him with regard to the clerks 
in the latter ?—I would place him upon the salary 
indicated in the table for preference clerks of that 
Bir PORE + oh 
1218. (Chairman.) At the 16th year-a man who 
goes in under your scheme 2 has 300/.; it is desirable 
a4 
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to promote him. Would you give him immediately 
600/. ?—I do not wonder at your pulting that’ ques- 
tion. My notion is that if a man had not before 15 


years proved that there was something in him, he 
never would do so. 


I therefore do not think that the _ 
case would ever occur of transferring a man from 
8007. to 6001. 

1214. Go backwards. In a man’s 12th year would 
you transfer him from 220/., and at once give him 
4001. ?—That is the notion of the scheme; but I-can 
quite see that it leaves scope for a large divergence 
of opinion, and it is a question whether there may 
not be some half-way house. I would myself stick 
by the scheme. 

1215. (Mr. Farrer.) I can quite understand your 
objection to some offices which work partially under 
scheme 1 and partially under scheme 2, and some 
wholly under scheme 2 ; but how would your plan get 
rid of that; how would you arrange what number of 
clerks there should be in the particular office ?—In 
the first place, there should be in the whole Civil 
Service a proportion between the different ranks of 
servants, and then a careful inquiry should be insti- 
tuted as to the proportion in each different office of 
work of the highest kind, of work of a moderate kind, 
and of work of a decidedly inferior kind; then from 
the whole grading of the service proportions could be 
taken for each separate office. 

1216. Then you would still have one office in 
which there might be a very small number of the 
superior class, and a very large number of the inferior 
class ; and another office in which there might be a 
comparatively large number of the superior class, and 


- a small number of the inferior class >—Most decidedly. 


It would open the way for the employment of each 
man in the whole service in his fitting sphere. 

1217. I want to come to what is the real difficulty 
there. You wish to get something like equality of 
promotion, supposing men’s merits to be equal ?— 
Yes. 

1218. How would you provide for a transfer from. 
the office which had the smaller number of superior 
clerks to that which had the larger number of those 
men, among the large number of those men who had 
proved themselves to be meritorious. Take the case 
of the Colonial Office, where there are a large number 


-of superior clerks, and a small number of inferior 


clerks; and take the Customs, which has a large 
number of inferior clerks, and a small number of 
superior clerks ?—In some departments. 

1219. Take the departments in which that is the 
case ; how would you provide for an equality of pro- 
motion in those departments ?—-The grading of the 
service as a whole provides for it. 

1220. (Chairman.) Supposing that-there is a supe- 
rior officer in the Customs promoted to your prefer- 
ence class under this scheme, and that they do not 
want the services of a clerk of the same kind ; do you 
think, with your experience at the Customs, that he 
could be transferred at once to the Admiralty, or the 
War Office, or the Foreign Office, with advantage >— 
I know few offices under the Crown to whieh I would 
not guarantee to be capable of being transferred. Cer- 
tainly not one of those which you have named. 

1221. You do not think that office experience con- 
siderably limits the ability of a clerk?—I think that 
in no case office experience limits it. 
many cases it gives exceptional merit, which I hold to 
be a very different thing. 

1222. I was wrong in my expression ; I mean that 
the experience which makes you very valuable to the 
Customs would not make you very valuable to the 
War Office ?—Are you putting that as a° personal 
question ? 

1223. Not as regards you individually, but as regards 
any clerk ?—-Then are you putting it as a question 
affecting my office ? 

1224. Yes?—The men in the Accountant and 
Comptroller General’s Office get official training in the 
matter of accounts, looked at from every possible 
point of view ; and I take it that there would not be 
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the least difficulty in transferring any man who was 


getting a large salary there to any other Accountant 


General’s Office under the Crown. 
much of the same kind. 

1225. It would be still limited to the Accountant 
General’s Office?—Then there is another point of 
view. A good many men, after they have entered the 
office, develope qualities which were never expected 
of them; and it would be found to be for the interest 
of the Crown to remove a great many men long 
before they had acquired such a very speciai know- 
ledge in a particular department. , 

1226. (Mr. Farrer.) What I want to get at is the 
modus operandi. Supposing that there is a vacancy 
for one of these superior places at the Colonial Office, 
and supposing that you have a superabundance of 
efficient clerks fit for it in one of the offices where 
there is a large number of superior clerks, how do you 
propose to do it?--I will take the case which you 
have mentioned, which is about the best that can be 
taken, namely, the Colonial Office. You require there 
broad views, and a good deal of practical experience 
of political affairs; a knowledge of languages also 
would be very requisite. I would, by means of the 
confidential reports to the ‘‘ Court of Inquiry ” made 
by heads of departments, take a certain number of men, 
and would really investigate into their capacity, and 
would select the best, no matter where they came from. 

1227. So that the promotions would be taken 
entirely out of the hands of the héads of a particular 
office, and they would merely say to some central 
department, “We want a clerk of such and such 
capacities ” ?—Precisely so, 

1228. “ You must find him for us, in whatever office 
he may be” ?—To this extent the selection would rest 
with the heads of the departments ; that is to say, the 
final court would send down to the heads of depart- 
ments, saying, “Have you a man of such astamp? If 
“ so,send him up on a certain day here, or to the Civil 
“ Service Commission.” 

1229. (Chairman.) Then you would give this court 
of inquiry a sort of patronage, would you not, in the 
sense of promotion?—Yes; I would make that one 
part of its duties. 1 

1230. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you give to the depart- 
ment itself to which the man was to be transferred a 
veto upon him ?—I do not know. : 

1231. Or would you give him a period of probation 


The work is very 


in that department.?—JI think that possibly your 


alternative would be the better plan. ; 

1232. With an ultimate veto in the department if 
they found him unfit ?—Yes. ; 

1233. (Sir William Stephenson.) What is to be- 
come of that man if he is pronounced unfit >—He goes 
back to where he came from. 

1234. The inferior position from which he was 
promoted ?—Yes, if it may be termed an “ inferior 
position,” for the transfer would not necessarily 
involve any additional pay. 
have for the whole Civil Service, and in each depart- 
ment of that service, a certain amount of well paid 
men, a certain amount of men not so well paid, anda 
certain amount of men of an inferior type altogether, 
to do the merest (I do not like to use the term) 
mechanical details. 

1235. (Mr. Farrer.) Is. not your scheme, about 


which one can understand that there is something- 


prima facie taking, open to this very serious objection, 
that if the department from which the clerk is to be 
removed particularly like him, and wish ‘to keep him, 
they have a motive for not dealing with him as a man 
who ought to be promoted ?—There is the ‘ Court of 
Appeal.” J take it that a man would be a pretty good 
judge of his own best interests, and he would have 
the privilege of appealing to that court. 

1236. Is there any one who can form so good an 
opinion of a man as his own superior ?—I think that 
very often the man himself is able to form a better 
opinion ; I know it to be so. 

1237. You think that he can form a better opinion 


of himself than his superior can ?—Yes, 


You are supposed to » 
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1238. (Chairman.) Do you not think that a man’s 
opinion of himself is very often an exaggerated 
opinion ?—I am afraid that human nature is weak. 

1239. (Mr. Farrer.) Under the present system: of 
promotion the persons promoting have the greatest 
possible interest in promoting the right man, because 
they want to get a man who shall do their work well; 
but here, if they recommend a man for promotion, 
and recommend his removal from their office, will not 
there be a great temptation to them to select the worst 
man as the one to be removed ?—I do not think so. I 
think that they would want no man to be sent on 
who was not deserving his pay; and when you con- 
sider that transference would by no means involve the 
expenditure of an extra halfpenny, I do not see how 
your objection stands, _ 

1240. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would not this 
transference affect the increase of pay. Weare dealing 
with the questions of promotion, and therefore of 
increased pay ?—I deny that it is promotion; it is 
simply transference. 

1241. What object is there in transfering a man if 
he is to gain no benefit by going to a new office ?—I 
take it that we exist not for our own personal benefit 
in the first instance as civil servants, but for carrying 
on the business of the country. 

1242. Do you mean to say that a man, whether he 
wishes it or not, or whether another man wishes it or 
not, is to be sent to another department because that 
department wants him ?—Most decidedly ; he is there 
for the exigences of the service. 

1243. Am I to part with a good man, who is to gain 
no benefit by the transfer, because some other office 
wants him.?—If it is made evident to the board of 
inquiry that that man will do the country more service 
in another position, by all méans transfer him. 

1244. Then you leave the entire power in this board 
of control, whatever it is to be ?—The final power. 

1245. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Then do you 
intend this officer to be transferred, whether he wishes 
it or not. Supposing, for instance, that a man gains no 
advantage whatever in pay by being transterred from 
the Customs to the Colonial Office, do you mean to 
say that that man is bound to go, and to learn entirely 
new duties, at the end of 20 years’ service, without any 
increase of pay, even if he does not wish it?—In the 
first place, the question would never enter into serious 
consideration, except a man were such a desirable 
man to be had, that he ought to go. If a man had 
certain capacities which did not become sufficiently 
utilized in the Customs department, and if it were clear 
and evident that those capacities of his would be fully 
utilized in the Foreign Office, or the Colonial Office, 
I think that he ought to go. And my opinion of my 
fellow servants is that they would in every case delight 
to go where they felt that they were doing most good 
and'rendering most service. Ido not think that we 
desire to be unprofitable servants. 

1246. (Mr. Farrer.) We will suppose that the 
Customs, or a branch of the Customs, has a certain 
number of these superior places allotted to it in the 
appropriation of places to the different offices, and that 
all those places happen to be filled up, and that they 
have a very superior man who is not yet in one of 
those places; I suppose that you would say, in the 
first place, “ Let the Customs themselves say ‘ This is a 
man who ought, supposing that there was a vacancy, 
‘to be put into the higher class ’”’?—Yes. 

1247. You would also allow the man himself to say, 
“7 think myself fit for the higher class, although my 
superiors do not, and I appeal to the central body 
to prove whether I am or not ”?—Yes, 

1248. How would they proceed to prove it ?-—They 
would be obliged to call up the man and examine him. 

1249. Although the Customs,who had had experience 
of his work, said that he was not fit, you would allow 
him to prove at that stage of his career by an examina- 
tion that he was fit?—The examination should not 
be a purely sckolastic one ; it ought to embrace at that 
period of service the larger question of official fitness; 
and I take it that it would be in the nature of a safe- 
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guard. I think tind very seldom indeed would a clerk, 
or an inferior of any kind, question the result, except 
in a ease such as I have Town, where there has been 
injustice on the part of a superior. I, however, see 
the difficulty of the ease. 1 

1250. We have got thus far : aman is fit for a higher 
position, but there, is no place for him in his own 
office, whereas there is a place in the Colonial Office ; 
are the Colonial Office to go to your central board 
and say, “ We want a man for such and such a place ”? 
—Yes. 

1251. And they would then proceed to find him, 
either from this office of which we have been speaking, 
or from any other ?—Yes. 

1252. Is that your scheme ?—That is a portion of 
it; and with the yearly returns made to this central 
body they would have very little difficulty even in 
themselves selecting the man who is wanted. 

1253. So that the heads of the. departments in 
which there were the greater number of superior 
places would have little or nothing to say to their 
own promotions. All that they would do would be to 
go to the central body for that body to get them a 
clerk from some other office ?—They would have. to 
do that; but I do not see that they would have little or 
nothing to do with the promotion. I think that they 
would have a great deal to do with it; in fact I would 
permit them, if they had any special men to bring 
forward, to have those men tested first, and I do not 
see that any harm could accrue from it. 

1254. (Chairman.) Have you thought of how this 
central body with such large powers shouid. be con- 
stituted ?—I have. 

1255. How, in your opinion, should it be consti- 
tuted ?—It ought to consist of say six of the most 
independent and the ablest men in the country. 

1256. Heads of departments, or not ?—Not neces- 
sarily. 

1257. Do you think that the. Hereincais should be 

represented on this board ?—Yes; I think that it would 
be just_a kind of extra-judicial post to which a man 
who had worthily filled the headship of a ep ssient 
for many years might look forward. 

1258. (Sir William Stephenson.) By ‘whom are rite 
to be appointed ?—By the minister of the day. 

1259. Are they to be a paid body ?—Yes, because 
if they were not paid they would be sure to perform 
their work in a perfunctory and indifferent way. I 

should like to see men of the stamp of Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Arthur Helps upon the Board. Take even the 
late chairman of the Customs; he would be a pplendid 
man for a body of that kind. 

- 1260. (Chairman.) We, I think, understand your 
scheme so far as it has gone. Do you approve of 
writers as a distinct class ? Do you approve of them 
as they exist at present, or not ?—No; and I do not 
know of any man who does. Under all the existing 
arrangements I do not know of a single man in the 
service who does approve of that system in its entirety. 

1261. In an improved state do you approve of their 
existence as a class distinct and under the clerks ?—Is 
my answer supposed to be a representative one, or as 

only my own impression ?- 

1262. We are taking you as the vepresentative of 
the Civil Service just now ?—Then I would prefer to 
answer the question in two ways. If I am to give are- 
presentative answer, I think that opinion is pretty well 
evenly divided. Ikuowthata very large section of the 
service would like to see writers abolished altogether, 
and to have the inferior work of the department done 
as a kind of training by young permanent officials. 
Another, and by no means a small section of the 
service, would like to seean inferior classification of 
men, of inferior attainments and inferior ability, to do 
the drudgery. I myself think that in many offices 
agreat saving is effected, or could be effected, by means 
of men with smaller pay and smaller acquirements, 
and with smaller expectations. I think that I have 
called such a class a supplementary class. If such 
a class were established, 1 think that even-in that case 
a rigid line should be avoided. You are sure at one 
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time or another to Pe, men into a supplementary class 
of equal if not superior talent and acquirements to 
men on the permanent staff. I have had many 
instances before my own eyes of men of large acquire- 
ments being put in very low positions, and being tied 
down to those low positions. The injury which is 
done by them is something incalculable. In fact, 
throughout the whole service YT would not have a single 
rigid line. 
to nature in the service the better. We do not find any 
rigid lines in nature. Ihave most carefully thought 
over this portion of my statement :—“ No rigid lines 


should be placed above any class ; the possibility of push- 


ing his way to a higher position would act beneficially 
on a clever man of an inferior grade.” (I might 
have said of any grade.) “ It would serve as an official 
safety-valve, or moral lightning-conductor.” 

1268. Am I distinctly to understand that personally 
and individually you do not care to have a class of 
writers at all, but that if you had them you would 
make them a lower grade of the general establish- 
ment ?—I fear that I have expressed myself badly. I 
gave the opinions of two large sections of the service ; 
I have not yet given my own opinion. 

1264, What is your own opinion ?—My own opinion 
is that it would be advantageous for the service to 


have a supplementary class, but I must distinctly 


guard that as being only my own opinion. 

1265. Is that service, except in rare instances, to 
remain distinct and supplementary ?—Yes. 

1266. Then promotion is to be only very excep- 
tional from it to an upper class ?—Only exceptional 
in case of proved ability. 

1267. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you give them progres- 
sive pay ?—I would. 

1268. Would you pay them by the week, or would 
you pay them by the year ?—I think that payment 
to people of that descrtpHon should be as often as 
possible. 

1269. Would you give them superannuation ?—I 
would. Even if the present method of employing 
writers were continued, I do not see how, if a man 
had been in continuous service for 40 years, any 
Government could deny that man some pittance at the 
end of that period. 

1270. A gratuity, if not superannuation >—You may 
depend upon it that the sooner that question of the 
writers is put on some more healthy basis, the better. 
I do not see that any Government could hold to the 
rigid line which has been made. 

1271. To 10d. an hour ?—Yes. 

1272. (Chairman.) I think that you have stated 
that this supplementary class might commence at 701. 


_and proceed by 52. per annum to 150/. ?—That is my 


statement; and friends of mine tell me that it is very 
niggardly, and that it would be far better to make it 
commence at 70/., and go by 5/. to half the distance, 
and then by 104. for the other half, terminating in 
2001. 

1273. (Lord Clind J. Hamilton.) How do you 
propose that these supplementary clerks should pass 
on to the establishment; by selection coupled with a 
test examination, or by selection alone. I am allud- 
ing to these exceptional cases of promotion into the 
establishment ?—If a man aspired to rise to a superior 
position, I would. make him prove his right to that 
position; for instance, if he dropped his “h’s” 
or had not the general habits of a gentleman, even if 
he were clever in every other respect, he should remain 
on the lower establishment. I think that if we once 
admitted people of a naturally inferior order to the 
regular establishment that indescribable sense of what 
is right and fitting which now exists in the service 
would perish. 

1274. (Chairman.) Then you would have an aris- 
tocracy still amongst the clerks. From what I gather, 
you would make this supplementary class consist of 
persons lower in society, although you say that their 
qualifications are not always lower, with the chance 
of their higher qualifications being found out, and 
their being promoted into this higher social grade 
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| whieh constitutes the clerks of ‘the establishment ?— 


Speaking for myself only, I would. : 

(1275. Do you wish to give us any, further views 
with regard to superannuation?—I think that the 
question of superannuation might safely be left for the: 
present. I think that it is one of the boons for which 


the service has reason to be grateful. Personally, I 


_-would like to see it abolished. I am myself quite 


«capable of providing for my own old age, and I should 
like to be paid extra for my servicesto enable me to do 


- this -without State aid; but I think that for the service 


at large, superannuation is a wise and benevolent mea- 
sure, and the Government undoubtedly gets the pull 
from it. In my own case, some years ago, had it not 
been for the ‘amount towards the superannuation 
‘allowanee which I had reached, I should have left the 
service. 

I have to 
mission to put in certain papers, and should take 
it as a great favour if 1 were permitted to send them 

at som future day. 

1276. We shall be glad to receive them from you ? 
—wWith regard to the question of the increase of 
hours, I have gone into that question very carefully, 
and if the Commission would like to hear my opinion 
I will state it. . 

1277. Will you state your views upon it ?—I com- 
menced by being very much.in favour of an increase 
of hours, for this reason :—Some salaries are so low 
that they do not more than half keep the recipients 
of them. ‘In those cases it would certainly be a 
great temptation if for one hour’s extra work a little 
more than one-sixth extra pay could be given, But 
there are many and grave objections to an increase of 
hours. I have letters from various people on that 
point as on others. I will, with your permission, hand 
them in at a future opportunity. One grave objection 
is this, that the addition of one hour per diem would 
mean in the end a reduction of one-sixth of the whole 
staff of’ civil servants. In small ‘offices it would 
mean reducing very much the check as it were upon 
individual idiosyncracies ; men would be able to do 
pretty much as they liked in small offices ; for I ques- 
tion very much whether, with the additional hour, an 
additional hour’s work would be done. In the busier 
parts of the service, I know very well that the work 
goes straight‘through from 10 till 4 o’clock without any 
intermission, or with a short period for luncheon at 
some portion of the day; but seven hours a day would 
mean an hour in the middle of the day, and in lax 
offices it would mean an hour and a half, of idleness. 
I do not believe that 10 strokes a day would be 
gained by having the extra hour, and therefore I 
think that it is unadvisable. As to the question of 
the rights and wrongs of the matter, possibly some- 
thing might be said on that point; but, so far as I am 


request the permission of the Com-— 


concerned, I should not mind that. A good many men 


are obliged to take up all kinds of extra work in order 
to eke out their means of living. If the service were 


-paid on a better scale we should naturally get rid of 


that objection, and the question of taking an addi- 
tional hour of leisure would fall through. With 
regard to the non-official labour of many men in the 
service, I would warn the Government that that thing 
is going alittle too far. Men now in many cases 
only give the Crown the dregs of their thought, and 
the lees of their intellect. They are so hard pushec 
to make both ends meet that after office hours theil 
real work commences. I think it is a very dan- 
gerous thing that the country does not really get 
the firstfruits of a man’s intellect in many cases; anc 
it has only itself to thank for it. i 

1278. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) How are we it 
a free country to fetter a man’s occupation after office 
hours ?—You cannot fetter a man; but a man’s*owr 
inclinations would tempt him to do as little extre 
official work as possible if he were well paid. TI 
is simply the starvation priticiple which has force¢ 
it on. 

1279. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are you speaking 
now of additional employment after the usual officia: 
hours have terminated ?—Yes. 

1280. (Chairman.) Do you think that if a mar 
received a fair income he would be content with his 
day’s work in the office, and would not exhaust hi 
energies with other work in the evening ?—I do 
I know that that is the case in very many instances. 

1281. (Sir William Stephenson.) I thought that you 
were merely reférring to official employment after th« 
usual official hours had ceased ?—No. RAS 
: 1282. You are speaking of private employment ?— 

am. pote OEY 

1283. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) You must b 
aware that many cases are continually happening 
where men ‘make an increase of their salary in tha 
way, and you cannot place any restriction upon them 
—I would not place any restriction upon them. 

1284. Or give additional pay, so as to make it un 
necessary for a man to endeavour to increase hi 
general income in that way?—I do not agree witl 

ou. 

1288 (Mr. Farrer.) Do you think that the mer 
fact of giving a man extra pay would induce him + 
give up the extra work ?—I know that it would. | 
know cases where men are being really killed by thei 
enormous labour after office hours. I know of som 
cases where men for two nights weekly, or thre 
nights, sit up the whole night, and come down jade 
the next morning at 10 o’clock to begin their dail 
official life. What interest do those men take in thei 
work? And yet they are some of the cleverest met 
that we have in the service. 


The witness withdrew. 


1286 to 1411. 


These questions refer to the Out-door Department, and will be 
on that portion of the inquiry. | 
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1412, 
Customs 
ment. 


1413. You attend here in consequence of the 


decease of Mr. Lalor, which we regret ?—I do. 


* For a paper handed in by Mr. Lalor, referred to in the evidence of this witness, see Appendix C,9. 


( Chairman.) What position do you fill in the 
?—TI am a clerk in the Warehousing Depart- 


1414, Are you of opinion that open competitio 
has proved a beneficial means of recruiting th 
Customs ?—I am quite of opinion that we have ha 
a superior class, taken as a whole, since the intrc 
duction of competition. With regard to open com 


t 


petition, we have had no illustrations at all under that 
system. Competition is what I am speaking of ; 
not open competition; we have not had an appoint- 
ment to our branch of the service for something like 
eight years. Bele 
1415, Is that the second or first class ?—To any 
class. There has been no fresh appointment to my 
branch of the Customs for nearly éight years... 
-\ 1416. That is on account of the reductions >—Yes. 
1417. Do you think that the present time of pro- 
bation, namely, six months, is a sufficiently ample 
one ?—I know that Mr. Lalor had strong views upon 
that point; he did not think that it was.. He said 
that you could seldom ascertain in that time whether 
aman possessed the industry and the requisite know- 


ledge; and he would have devoted a much longer, 


period; he had an impression that that prolonged 
probation might be made the means. of procuring a 
cheap first service. ae 

- 1418. An auxiliary class ?—An auxiliary class. He 
frequently put forward that view. . 

1419, You have not avery strong opinion, indi- 
vidually, as to the existence of such an auxiliary or 
probationary class ; have you ?—I am not prepared to 
say that I can see how it would work ; but it cer- 
tainly would be an advantage (I am there of the 
same opinion as Mr. Lalor) that men should not be 
attached to the department so soon as in-six months. 
There have been cases of men whose terms of 
probation had to be extended on the recommen- 
dation of their principals, who have not felt satisfied 
that they were such persons as should be retained in 
the service, and their period of probation has been 
extended. 

1420, Are you strongly of opinion that it would be 
wise to limit it, or to give a monopoly to the sons of 
officers of the Customs in order to get into your 
branch of the service ?—I am of opinion that gentle- 
men in the public service in .the Customs are at a dis- 
advantage as compared with others in providing for 
their sons; and that if some plan could be formed by 
which a number of vacancies, might be kept for them, 
it would be something which would be very much 
appreciated. f 3 

- 1421. Why are the Customs officers. at a greater 
disadvantage in that respect than other classes of the 
community ?—They are not brought in contact with 
any business in the same way as a man who is in trade. 
Persons in trade form connections, and amongst those 
conections their sons very naturally find an opening, 


but aman in the Government service is to some extent _ 


kept back from that; and that is. the case in our 
service in particular. We cannot, for instance, go to 
the merchants with whom our business brings us in 
contact, and ask them to provide an opening for our 
sons; if we did so, we should be placed in a posi- 
tion of obligation which would interfere with our 
freedom in dealing with them. ; 

1422. You think that the application would be in- 
jurious to the public service ?—I think that it might. 

1423.'Do you think that that prevails more par- 
ticularly in the Customs, where you come in contact 
with traders, than in other departments ?—That par- 
ticular phase of it does; but I should say that in all 
Government departments the officials labour to some 
extent under the same difficulty. _ 

1424, (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that it was the 
practice a good deal, amongst those persons who had 
the patronage, to give places to the sons of old clerks ? 
—A good many of them used to get into the service 
before the present system of open competition was 
established. 

1425. (Mr. Joyce.) And although the Commis- 
sioners of Customs had not the patronage, yet they 

used to ask the Treasury to appoint the sons of 
officers ; did they not?—A good many sons of old 
officers got appointed to extra clerkships, and in 
the course of a short time they were absorbed in the 

establishment. . 

» 4426. Chairman.) And now they have simply to 

_ get in, in the ordinary way, by competition ?—Yes. 
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_ 1427. (Mr. Farrer.) As a matter of fact, ministers, 
in the exercise of their ordinary patronage, did pay 
very considerable attention to the claims of old ser- 


vants on behalf of their sons ?—I cannot answer that’ 


question. A good many got in. 


1428. (Chairman.) Is there any. dissatistaction ' 


among the clerks in the Customs as to the principle 
upon which removals are made from one class to 


another ?—Under the system of classification, when: - 


a department has to be reduced, (which my depart? 
ment is especially liable to from finantial changes, 


one of which is now going on in reference to’ 


sugar,) it seems impossible in a reduction-of that sort 
to transfer men to other departments under the 
system of classification, who will not lose their entire 
service when they go in at the bottom; or if they 
do not lose their entire service, through not being 
placed at the bottom of the classification, they will 
cause a grievance to the men they may be placed 
above, for of course under the system of classifica- 
tion a man’s prospects are barred immediately he comes 
to the top, and his chance of promotion is retarded 
for many years by having men placed above him. 
1429. What suggestions have you to make in order 
to remedy what you consider that evil?—I believe 


that the opinion of my department is distinctly that . 


there is no other remedy than’ that of a service scale ; 
and bya service scale they mean that a man shall 
enter the service, and shall go on, nothing personal to 
himself preventing, to whatever maximum is likely to 
be given, and that there should be no bars of classes, 
and that in substituting a service scale in place of the 
present classification system a fair start should be 
given men by having regard to their length of service 
without which grievances would only be perpetuated. 

1430. Do you mean irrespectively of merit ?—In 
case of demerit, we imagine that the man would be 
stopped by the authorities. In the case of a man whose 
conduct was not such as it should be, his annual 
increment would be stopped. 

1431. (Str Francis Sandford.) Quite irrespectively 
of the work which he had to perform?—The work 
generally falls somewhat in the ratio of a man’s 
salary. The duties which are considered most respon- 
sible, I should say, are generally given to ‘a man in the 
‘highest class, but they are not always given to a man 
having the highest salary ; of course there are excep- 
tions. Under this system of classification, particularly 
when large numbers were added to a department, 
agood many got on in the swim who, I think, would 
have had difficulty in passing the barrier if there 
had been a simple vacancy. 

1432. (Chairman.) Do you think that the system 
of promotion by seniority would always give you the 
proper man to perform the duties of a responsible 
business ?—I think that a service scale, rising to a 
maximum, leaving only the superior positions to be 
filled by selection, would be satisfactory. 

1433. Then you would still preserve a classifica- 
tion ?—Yes, so far as regards what we should know 
as principal clerks, beginning at that point. 

1434. You would have some scale up to principal 
elerks?—Yes. I was going to call your attention to 
the enormous anomalies which have arisen under this 
system of classification. Ihave a table here which 
shows that in the case of 109 men belonging to our 
departments, taking 9 men with service averaging from 
17 to 18 years, there is a difference between the 
highest and the lowest of 50/. a year ; taking 17 men 
with service of from 15 to 16 years, there isa difference 
of 751. a year. Of course,75/. on 1857. is, an enor- 
mous difference. Taking 13 men with service of from 
11 to 12 years, there.is a difference of 30/. a year ; 
and there are other degrees of differences. 

1485. Have these differences been caused by the 
promotion from one class to another?—They have 
been caused by men going into a department 
which, by increasing business, got increased numbers ; 
and therefore men passed in that department from 
class to class in avery rapid way, as compared with 
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others. Inadepartment with increasing business the 
number of clerks had to be increased; and some 
were put to each class, thus men went through the 
lower classes without staying in them for any length 
of time. 

1436. (Mr. Farrer.) Then the complaint is, not 
that some have got on too slowly, but that others have 
got on too fast ?—The complaint may be put in that 
way, but it comes to this :—that that was-one of the 
ordinary means of promotion which they might have 
been led to expect would fall to their lot. 

1487. (Chairman.) If I rightly understand you, 
you would wish a uniform rate of payment, and uni- 
form chances in each department of your own office ? 
—Yes ; but I do not say in each department of the 
Customs only. So far asthe business of the entire 
Civil Service is confined to accounts, it must be of a 
similar character in every branch. I cannot see that 
the manipulation of our accounts can in any way 
differ from that in any other department, if it is simply 
a department of: account. I myself had some short 
experience at one time in the Admiralty, and I can 
say that the duties which there fell to my lot did not 
require either the application or carry the responsi- 
bility of the duties which I have since discharged. 

1488. Therefore you think that, so far as you have 
technical knowledge as regards accounts, you would be 
as usefully employed in one department as in another, 
at the same rate of salary ?—I think so. Of course a 
short time would be required to get into the minor 
details, but I have no doubt that I could as easily per- 
form the duties in any other department as in the one 
in which I am. It has occurred to me that if the 
Audit Department had been framed by drafting men 
from different departments of the civil service, who 
were specially qualified, having a knowledge of ac- 
counts, it would altogether have produced a more 
efficient audit than any which can be got by simply 
bringing men direct into the service; they would 
have come with a knowledge of their respective duties, 
and with a proved capacity for the business upon which 
they were going to be placed. 

1439, And if you have that belief with regard to 
the departments generally, you think it a considerable 
grievance and a source of discontent that the things 
are cut up into sections, with differences as to paying 
prospects ?—-Decidedly so. 

1440. Is that the case with regard- to your own 
department, namely, the accounts?— What I have 
referred to are anomalies in our own department only, 
namely, theWarehousing Department; but if we extend 
the comparison to other departments of the Custom 
House, we find even greater anomalies. We find, for 
instance, that the principal clerks go to a higher maxi- 
mum, and they are more numerous; that the annual 
increment is greater, and that the principals of 
the departments have a higher salary, even though 
their departments may be much less numerous; and 
we do not consider that the duties are more onerous, 


We consider that the duties of the Warehousing’ 


Department are as complicated as any duties well 
can be, and that they require not only intelligence, 
but entail a great deal of personal responsibility. 
Upon the accuracy which exists amongst us, it depends 
whether the revenue is correctly collected or not. Take 
the matter of duty. The money is paid in the Long 
Room, and a warrant is sent into our department, 
stating that certain money has been paid in on account 
of such and such goods; but it rests with us to see 
that the goods upon which that duty is supposed to 
have been paid are correctly described. The Long 
Room does not exercise any discretion as to whether 
the duty paid on a certain quantity of wine should be 
ls. a gallon or 2s.6d. a gallon ; that would rest with 
us; and in the same way with tobacco at one rate of 
duty or the other. These accounts (producing the 
same) are specimens of the nature of the accounts. 

1441. Have you any experience in your branch of 
the office of the employment of writers ?—We have a 
good many writers. g 

1442. How many ?—We have thirty in one branch, 
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and eighteen in each of two others. We have sixty- _ q 


six altogether. 

1443. Do you find that the present system works 
well ?—We do not. We find in onc branch, namely, 
the tea branch, that there is legitimate work for the 
number of writers which they have, and work for 
which they are very well suited ; it is simply entering © 
the warrants which are passed by the clerks. They 
are passed on the next day to the register office, and 
the writers are employed in recording these warrants 
under their proper accounts. That work is cheeked 
by an established clerk. The writers can do that 
work ; it is suitable work for them. But in the other 
departments,—for instance, in the one to which I am 
attached,—we have no work of that sort upon which 
we can employ writers with advantage; and as we 
have thirty of them, considerable inconvenience arises. 


_In the first place, their employment reduces the 


number of men who can be engaged in attendance on 
the public business; therefore it is a hindrance to 
the public. Then we have to pick out the work, so 
as to give the writers irresponsible work, and there- 
fore the established clerk has double responsibility 
thrown upon him. A clerk and a writer are paired 
together, the clerk being held entirely responsible for 
all the work. We find that the few writers who are 
efficient are dissatisficd with their position, and are 
always trying to get cut of it. 

1444, Do you mean that in your office you have no 
mechanical work suited tor writers >—We could find 
employment for a few selected men, but not to any- 
thing like the present extent. 

1445. But are you ovliged to take on more writers 
than you require >—Our establishment is framed with 


a certain proportion of writers to clerks, and that pro- 


portion appears to be the rule which has been adopted. 
I _am~-of opinion that the work on which writers 
should be employed ought to be clearly defined, such 
as sorting papers, copying, without being responsible 
for anything beyond making an accurate copy, and 
that in allotting writers to a department, it should first 
be ascertained how much work of this sort there is, 
and thus get at the number of writers to be employed. 

1446. By whom has it been decided; by the heads 
of the departments ?—By the Treasury, I suppose. 


That division seems to be pretty uniform throughout - 


the Custom House; and it cannot have reference to _ 
the work, if my view of the case is correct as 
regards the Tea Department and other departments, 
because it is clear that it suits the Tea Department, and 
that it does not suit the Legal Quays Department, or 
the Central Wine Department. 

1447. (Mr. Farrer.) You said that Mr. Lalor had 
an idea that some use might be made of clerks, when 
they were first appointed, as a probationary class ; 
how did he propose to grade it ?—His idea was to 
haye comparatively young men admitted. 

1448, On what terms?—On a lower salary; and, 
after a period of four or five years, he thought that 
they might be passed*on to what is known as the 
second grade of clerks. ; 

1449. So that he would feed his establishment from 
those who would be in the position of temporary clerks 
at the time ?—Yes, I suppose so. 

1450. Task you as to that plan because it was a 
plan which was actually adopted in the Registrar of 
Seamen’s Office ?—That was Mr. Lalor’s idea. 

_ 1451. (Chawman.) Is there any other point which 
you wish. to bring. under the notice of the Commis- 
sion ?—On the question of the discontent with the 


| 
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operation of classifications, a table has been prepared 


to show how in two years, taken at random, men 
who passed the Civil Service examination with the 


_ same maximum marks, and in some cases a much 


lower maximum than required for the Customs,— 
how different their fortunes have been. In the year 
1859 two men passed for the Audit Office with 
maximum marks of 1,000; and the present salary, as 
nearly as can be ascertained from the sources which are 
open, is 880/. ‘Twenty-eight men entered the Customs 
service with a maximum \of 1,100 marks, and their 


' 


present salary is 1977. Four men entered the Inland 
Revenue with a maximum of 1,100 marks, and their 
present salary is 292/. Two men entered the Post 
Office with maximum marks of 550, and their salary 
is 2327. Four men entered the Stationery Office with 
maximum marks of 800, and their present salary is 
316/. ;—showing the Customs at a very great dis- 
advantage as compared with the others. 

| 1452. But those maximum marks, I apprehend, do 
not represent exactly the same standard. ‘The marks 


in every office do not represent precisely the same _ 


measure of capacity ?—That is true. 

1453. (Sir William Stephenson.) These marks do 

not represent exactly the same measure of capacity in 
every department ?—Just so ; they were differing from 
550 to 1,100. Then in another year, namely, 1863, 
when the maximum marks in the Customs were 1,400, 
-and in the Inland Revenue 1,400, and in the Post 
Office 550, I apprehend that the Customs and the 
Inland Revenue were not put at a lower standard 
than the Post Office. 

1454, (Mr. Walrond.) Have you any reason to 
think that the Post Office candidates were exa- 
mined in the same subjects as the Customs candi- 
dates ?—Without any special knowledge of the subject, 
I think that on the face of it, when it was found 
necessary to put 1,400 marks as the maximum, that 
man must be expected to be a superior man to one 
where the marks were only 550. 

1455. (Mr. Farrer.) The point which you are now 
putting wiii arise ?—Yes. ; 

1456. At present the examination for scheme 2 is 
the same for all offices >—Yes. 

1457. And the number of marks is the same ?— 
Yes. 

*-1458. But the prizes in the different offices are 


different '—Yes. I would like to give a case which 


will show how the system of classification has led to 
gross amomalies. In December 1858 a competition 
took place for 26 vacancies for clerks in the Customs. 
The gentleman who obtained the fifth position in the 
examination, on the advice of the Treasury officials, 
selected the Legal Quays department. Finding the 
same day that this was a mistake, he returned to the 
Treasury and asked the gentleman on whose advice 


he had acted to get him exchanged to the Tea Office. — 
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‘This could not be done ; the sequel was this :—he was 


the last man of all the 26 to get off the 100J. class. 
Had he been placed in the Tea Office he would have 
enjoyed 40/. a year more salary for the last ten years. 
The last man of the 26 successful candidates was 


sent to the St. Katharine Docks department; this 


department was reduced in 1861, and the gentleman 
named was transferred to the Legal Quays department 
to a position eleven places senior to the first-mentioned 
gentleman. There is another case illustrating several 
points raised. In 1866 a gentleman was appointed to 
the Customs in the department of the Controller of 
Accounts at the West India Docks, having passed a 
fair examination. On the expiration of his six months 
term of probation his principal reported unfavourably, 
and his probation was extended. In the following 
year he passed an examination for the Board of Trade. 
He is there now in receipt of 215/. No one in his 
former department of the same length of service has 
more than 150/.; and one gentleman getting 2001. 
has completed 16 years service. I should wish also 
to add, in reference to the hours of attendance, a great 
deal of discontent is felt in the Warehousing depart- 
ments. During eight months of the year a number 
of clerks are required to attend at 8 a.m., the remain- 
ing four months they attend at 9 a.m., and every day 
a considerable number stay after 4 o’clock to finish the 
work connected with duty payments received in the 
Long Room so late that the warrants cannot arrive 
in our department until after 4 o’clock. In the Wet 
Goods department at the London Docks for the half 
year ended 31st March 1874, the number of duty paid 
entries was 44,339 ; of this number there were re- 
ceived after 4 o’clock 11,367. The aggregate of 
extra attendance, early and late, for the year ended 
31st December 1873 was equivalent in ordinary days— 
six hours—at the London Docks to 27 days, at the 
Legal Quays department 20 days. We do not object 
to giving any attendance after 4 or before 10 
which may be necessary to get through the amount 
of our ordinary work; but that which is complained 
of here is that extra attendance without payment has 
to be given to do work which if received within the 
official hours would necessitate an increased staff and 
increased cost. ; 


‘ 


The witness withdrew. | 


[1459 to 1572. These questions refer to the Out-door Department, and will be published with the Report 
on that portion of the inquiry. | 


Mr. Jonn Epwarp Horan examined. 


1573. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Customs?—I am a second-class clerk in the 
Long Room. 

1574. Is there any peculiarity of service in the 
Long Room which makes it different from that in any 
other branches of the Customs?—Yes. I think that 

the work ismore responsible and more varied than in 
almost any other branch of the department. f 

1575. How so ?—Nearly all the Customs work 
originates there. We receive 11,000,000/. a year 
revenue. We have to receive 100,000/. a year for 
light dues on a very complicated tariff indeed. We 
have also to see to the registry of shipping, which 
necessitates a very extensive knowledge of a great 
many Acts of Parliament, Board’s orders, and ‘Trea- 
sury minutes in relation to it. 

1576. How are you divided into classes ?—Theie 
are two classes of clerks, the first and the second 
class ; then there are two sections of principals, the 
first and the second section ; and we have also a col- 
Jector and an assistant collector. 

1577. Does that classification work well ?—As a 
classification it does ; but the men in the department 
are strongly opposed to any system of classification, 
because it produces so many anomalies. For instance, 
we have been singularly fortunate. We have had the 
good luck of having the first man who entered under 
the competition system in the Customs, who became a 
first-class clerk in 14 years; whereas men entering 


wv 


three years before him in other departments are still, 
in all probability, ten years off reaching the first class. 
Now, although we are very glad that one of our men 
has been fortunate, we think that a system which per- 
mits such a thing is a bad system. : 

1578. Was he selected by merit ?—No; his pro- 
motion was in the ordinary course. 

1579. How were his chances greater than those of 
his fellows?—We have more what may be called 
staff appointments than most other branches. It hag 
been found necessary, in consequence of the varieu 
nature of the duties of the room, to divide it inte 
sections, and to give those sections principal clerks; 
and therefore it gives us a better chance of promo- 
tion than in some other branches of the service. But 
that is only a smallelement ; the element of luck is 
the one which has taken my colleague off. We 
have had four deaths during the last few months. 

1580. Was it that he was in a particular section 
of your Long Room when the deaths occurred ?—No ; 
the room is treated as a whole, so far as promotion 
goes. If a man is worthy of promotion he is pro- 
moted, quite regardless of the section in which he 
may beserving. He is liable to be sent at a moment’s _ 
notice from one section to another. I myself have 
served in two different branches this morning. We 
have also to make a number of statistical returns, some 
daily, some monthly, and some annually, to the Board 
of Trade, and this is very important work. 
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- 1581. Then you would advocate, as many of the 
clerks who have come before us do, a service scale ?— 
Certainly. I believe that it would be the fairest mode. 
I think that it would be better for the service, inas- 
much as it would give facilities for testing whether 
men were equal to their duties or not. And it would 
be better for the men ; they would know what they 
might expect to receive in a certain time, and thus be 
enabled to arrange many domestic matters, such as 
life assurance, &c. 

1582, And do you think that the heads of the 
Departments could stop their ascent in that service 
scale if they were really inefficient ?—Certainly. They 
have now the power to stop a clerk’s annual incre- 
ments ; and they exercise that power. They donot do 
so unless some considerable offence has been committed 
by the clerk ; but if there is anything like bad conduct 
and neglect of duty, which has been repeated two or 
three times, and if a caution has been found not suffi- 
cient to meet the case, then the clerk has his incre- 
ment stopped for a year. He is reported upon at the 
end of that year, and the increment of salary is stopped 
again, if necessary. 

1583. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do the heads of 
your, departments make reports before the increments 
are granted P—In every case. 

1584. (Mr. Walrond.) How high would you have 
the rise by mere time go up; to the head of the first 
class, or beyond it ?—Up to the head of the first class, 


_ but not beyond it. 


1585. (Mr. Joyce.) Is there any difference between 
your first-class duties and your second-class duties >— 
Yes. They are allotted according to their responsibility, 

1586. If you had a service scale, the duties of the 
two classes would be interchangeable; one ofthe seniors 
in the present first class might be doing the duties of 
the present junior class, and the junior doing the 
senior’s duties >—If the men were equal in ability, 
the man of longer service would certainly have a 
greater experience, -and he would be more qualified 
to perform the responsible duty, and he would have 
it allotted to him. 

1587. But supposing that you had an easy principal 
who was averse to recommending the arrest of incre- 
ments, might he not allow the scale of both to go on? 
—It would be a dereliction of duty on his part if he 
did so, and I know no princ:pal who would be guilty 
of it. 

1588. (Chairman.) Do you employ writers:in the 
Long Room ?—We have now ten writers; and, in the 
opinion of the members of the room, and I may also 
say of the principal clerks, we have more writers than 
we should have. The duties of the room are, in the 
first place, responsible ; and, secondly, they have to be 
performed face to face with the public. The public are 


constantly coming to us, and asking for advice or 


explanation upon different points, and we find that 
the writers cannot give that information ; and, more- 
over, they are always endeavouring to leave the 
service. 


agents who are doing business with us, he avails himself 
of his position to endeavour to obtain employment in 
the city,—which we consider derogatory to the service. 
We find that the writer has not sufficient interest in 


his work to learn the intricacies of it, and to afford 


information to the public; the writers satisfy them- 
selves with performing the routine duties which are 
intrusted to them. 

1589. If those writers went away, must you not 
considerably increase the number of your clerks ?—I 
believe that we could do with fewer clerks than ‘we 
now have writers.., 

1590. (Mr. Walrond.) Are you speaking of the 
Board’s writers, or of the Civil Service registered 
writers ?—We have only one Board writer left now; 
we had two, but one has left. 
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In fact, in our room, as soon as a writer 
becomes acquainted with the merchants, brokers, and 


1591. (Mr. Joyce.) Can you explain why, in the © 


Long Room, the scales are slightly lower, and yet the 
increments are higher than in the other departments. 
The first-class scale in the Long Room begins at 2401., 
and goes by 15/. to 3401., but in the other warehous- 
ing departments it begins at 250/., and goes by 101. to 
3401. 2—I believe that that isa misprint; that is my 
opinion. 

1592. (Chairman.) I think that you would like to 
give us your views upon the question of redundant 
clerks; what views have you upon that subject ?—I 
think that instead of driving young men who are 
desirous of stopping in the service from the service, . 
as has been found necessary, it would be advan- 
tageous to the public service, and highly advantageous 
to the men themselves, if they were transferred to some 
other branch of the public service where there was 
room for them. i ie 

1598. That is upon the assumption that the service is 
treated as-a whole, and with corresponding pay in the 
different branches ?— Quite so; or that there are 
groups of offices ; that would facilitate transferring. 

1594. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you not think ‘that there 
is some difficulty about such transfers ; that if a man, 
say, has risen to a salary of 230/. a year, you can 
hardly put him in a corresponding position in a new 
office ?—It would be very difficult indeed, unless we 
had a service scale.. I think that a service scale would 
give enormous facilities for transferring men. 

1595. (Mr. Joyce.) But even then you would have 
staff appointments ; and, seniority being an element 
for consideration, a man who had been introduced into 
the new office at 230/. would, on a vacancy, have a 
certain chance of promotion, even were the promotion 
to be made according to merit ?—Yes. . 

1596. Then would not that be unfair to those who 
were already in the oftice 2—I donot think so. 

1597. (Chairman.) According to your view the 
staff appointments are to be upon pure selection. by 
merit, and without any regard to seniority ?—I do 
not wish to get rid of the element of seniority, but 
at the same time I think that the staff appointments 
would be by selection. 


1598. (Sir Francis Sandford.) In the Long Room : 


would not a man have a chance of a staff appointment 
in the service ?—No, except in the case of a transfer. 

1599. ( Chairman.) Have you any opinion as to the 
expediency of fixing a maximum age at which clerks 
should retire? — Yes, I think it advisable at all 
events that every one in the rank of a clerk should 
retire at 65. I am not prepared to say that the heads 
of departments, men who had acquired a great deal of 
information through the length of years for which 
they had served, should be driven out of the service 
at 65. Our late chairman, Sir Thomas Fremantle, at 
65 was in the prime of life; he was as active and 
efficient as any one could be; and I think that it 
would be an injury to the service to drive such men 
out; but I think that the ordinary run of clerks might 
safely be dispensed with at 65. It would beno grievance 
to them, and in the majority of cases it would be an 
advantage to the service. } 

1600. (Mr. Walrond.) How high would you go up 
in the office with regard to that. It would apply to all 
clerks; would it apply to principals of branches ?—Yes, 

1601. And assistants >—Yes. ; 

1602. And collectors ?—Yes. 

1603. And the secretary ?—On this point I think 
that a very wide discretionary power should be left to 
the Treasury, but that, as a rule, that principle should 
be laid down. 

1604. (Sir William Stephenson.) That aman should 
cease service at 65, unless he was specially invited to 
remain ?>—Yes. 

1605. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Would you run the 
service continuously to the top of the principal clerks? 
—No; to the top of the first class only. 


The witness withdrew. © 


[1606 to 1706. These questions refer to the Out-door Department, aad will be published with the Report 
pera on that portion of the inquiry. | 
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‘Mr. Witituam B. HeserpENn examined.* — 


1707. (Chairman.) What position do you hold ?— 
IT am asecond class clerk in the secretary’s office of 
the Inland. Revenue Department. y 

1708. I think you desire to be examined upon the 


general subject of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 


letter, rather than upon its immediate application to 
your own office, do you not ?—It was my idea that 
that was the wish of the Commissioners. ; 

1709. In what pesition do you come here ?—As 
the representative of the secretary’s office. 

1710. Do you approve of the present method cf 
selecting Civil servants in the first instance ?—I should 
prefer a limited competition, and 1 consider that the 
highest class of examinatlon is rather higher than 
anything that is required, whereas the lowest, or the 


examinations under Regulation 2, are not. quite a suffi-’ 


cient test that a man has received anything approach- 
ing a liberal education. . 

1711. What, in your opinion, has been the result 
to the service of the subjects under Regulation 2 
being so low at present?—I think the actual result 
cannot be very weil demonstrated yet, but I think 
it is possible that in offices where the duties are of an 
important character, it may be found some day that 
a great number of those men will not be fit to rise to 
the highest posts, to the staff posts, in their own de- 
partment, or, indeed, to anything beyond the routine 
classes. 

1712. You think it may produce, if I understand 
you rightly, a sort of writer class, and not a class 
which is capable of doing higher work '—Yes, in 
many instances. Of course I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that there are not a great many 
men who come in in that way who would be fit to rise, 
but a great many are not, and that will lead to dis- 
content. 

1713. Did not the last examination under Regula- 
tion 2 show a considerable improvement in the result. 
Were there not a larger proportion of men who took 
marks ?—I have not seen the marks. 

1714. I thought you gave them in your paper ?— 
That was under Regulation 1, for first-class offices. 

1715. What in your opinion would be a mode of 
getting a better entrance to the Civil Service than 
those two examinations ?—I should be inclined to 
advocate an examination somewhat intermediate 
between the two, taking in such subjects as would be 
useful in almost all Government offices; for example 
arithmetic, composition, précis writing, and so on, 
and also a few subjects to show that the man had re- 
ceived something of a higher education. 

1716. Would you suppress the present examination 
under Regulation 2, and have only two examinations 
still, or would you have three examinations ?—Only 
one for established clerks and another for what I would 
suggest should be called supplementary clerks. 

1717. You called it'an intermediate examination, 

ou would have only two altogether ?—Only two. 

1718. (Mr. Walrond.) That is not for the whole 
Civil Service as I understand, but you are speaking 
of your own Inland Revenue Department ?—No, I 
meant it to apply to the whole Civil Service. 

1719. (Mr. Farrer.) You would have one examina- 
tion for the established clerks and another of an 
inferior kind for the supplementary clerks who would 
embrace the writers ?—Yes. 


1720. ( Chairman.) You would introduce into the 
examination for the established clerks more practical 
subjects, would you not ?—Yes, with special reference 
to English composition and précis writing par- 
ticularly. 


1721. For which you would give a higher number. 


of marks than are given at present ?—Yes. 

1722. Do you think it possible under present cir- 
cumstances to go back from open competition to 
limited competition ?—I hardly know how to answer 
that question. I suppose it is a question whether the 
country would be satisfied when the service has once 
been thrown open that it should become more or less 
like a close borough again. 

1723. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you prefer it?—I 
should prefer it if it was possible to do it. 

1724. (Sir Wilkam Stephenson.) Have®you been able 
to see in the working of your own department any 
difference in the class of men who have come in since 
open competition has prevailed as compared with 
those who came in under the old system of nomination 
with a test examination ?—Certainly socially and also 
I think as regards intellectual qualities. 

1725. Do you think socially they were better before ? 
—1 think so. 

1726, And intellectually also ?—I think go. 

1727. (Mr. Walrond.) Putting aside the social 
euperiority, how do you account for the intellectual 
superiority that you seem to have found in the old 
clerks, is it in consequence of any difference in the 
examination ?—I think it is partly that the examination 
is so easy that men think that the prizes must neces- 
sarily be few; and, therefore, such good men do not 
compete. 

1728. Is it easier now than it was before ?—I believe 
SO. 

1729. I think it is more extensive. It contains all 
the subjects, and others besides?—-I mean under 
Regulation 2. 

1730. I am speaking of that?—I was not aware 

that it was more extensive than formerly. 
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1731. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you mean that those who 


get in now by open competition, get in bya less severe 
examination than those who got in before who had 
to pass a test examination ?—That was my impression. 

1732. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you remember what the 
subjects were before ?—I think I do. 

1733. (Sir William Stephenson.) You think that 
the nomination had probably the effect of making the 
selection more exclusive ?—Yes. 

1734. (Mr. Farrer.) When you speak of “intellec- 
tual superiority,” do you mean such superiority as 
would be tested by examination, or such intellectual 
superiority as is of use in the practical business of 
life ?—I mean such intellectual superiority as is of use 
in an office. 

1735. (Chairman.) Do you think that that may 
result from persons of a different social position coming 
into the office ?—Yes, partly; in fact I think it has 
resulted very much from that. 

1736. (Mr. Farrer.) In fact you think that the 
men who came in under the old system were better 
educated men? —I think so, and they made better 
public servants in the higher branches of the office ; 
of course in the junior work you cannot judge of 
a man’s quality so well. | 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see Appendix C, 10. 
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1737. You speak of this as your experience; what 
experience have you had of the men who have come 
in by open competition, have you had many of those 
men in your office ?—We have had I suppose six or 
seven. 
1738. For how long have they been with you ?— 
About three years. 

1739. (Mr. Walrond.) Are you referring to the 
secretary’s office ?—Yes. ; 

1740. I find from the return that I have before me 
that the number is four ?—I thought we had had more 
than that. In fact, on reflection, I am almost sure 
that the number is eight. 

1741. (Chairman.) Do you think that the present 
period of probation is sufficient ?—The present period 
of probation is’six months. I think it would be better 
to extend it to a year, and also to have some sort of 
examination at the end of the probationary period. I 


" believe at present in most offices it is almost a formality. 


I have hardly ever heard of a man being rejected at 
the end of the six months. f 

1742. (Mr. Joyce.) Would you have the examina- 
tion at the end of the yearin the work of the office ?— 
Yes, that is what I meant. 

1743. (Sir William Stephenson.) I think there have 
been some officers transferred to the secretary’s de- 
partment from other branches of the office who pro- 
bably came in under competitive examination, and 
therefore they would increase the number of those 
clerks that you have had in the office up to this time ? 
Yes.’ I may mention one thing which I have not put 
in my paper, but which many of us in the secretary’s 
office are inclined to advocate, and thut is that the 
secretary’s office, or the superior office of each depart- 
ment should be recruited from the subordinate offices. 

1744. That has been done to a considerable extent 
has it not Yes, in the Inland Revenue, and I have 
been told that it is the case in the Post Office too. 

1745. (Mr. Joyce.) And at the Customs ?>—Yes. 

1746. (Chairman.) Have you paid any attention to 
the principles upon which transferences might be 
made from office to office >—I have thought over it a 
good deal, and it seems to me to be almost impossible 
to carry it out with justice, except in the junior class, 
where probably there would be no difficulty at all in 
carrying it out. 

1747. Would you allow a free transfer by exchange ? 
—I would not say “free,” it should always be with 
the consent of the heads of the department. 

1748. In the case of redundant clerks, do not, you 
think that redundant clerks might be passed over from 
one office to another that required them ?—I think it 
would be very difficult indeed to do that in the higher 
branches without injustice. Supposing a man was 
transferred out of a first class where he had become 
redundant to another first class where they wanted a 
clerk, it would be hard upon the senior men in the 
second class in the office to which he was transferred 
who would have been working in order to secure that 
vacancy. 

1749. It would be very hard upon the redundant 
clerk to be placed at the bottom of the list in the office 
to which he was transferred if he had received a higher 
salary ?—Yes. 

1750. (Mr. Walrond.) Your remedy would be to 
transfer a junior and to keep the redundant clerk in 
his place >—Yes. - 

1751. (Mr. Joyce.) Or you could meet the difficulty 
by transferring the redundant clerk and making an 
additional place for him in the department to which 
he was transferred ?—Yes, if another place were made 
of course the grievance to the other clerks would be 
minimised ; but you would have the anomaly of a first 
class clerk being employed for some time upon very 
elementary duties, as he would be able to do nothing 
else in a new department. 

1752. (Chairman.) Have you paid any attention to 
the possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole ? 
—TI think it is extremely desirable that that should be 
done if possible. 
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1753. With reference to such a large office as the 


Customs, where there are a great many branches of 
the service, do you think that you could easily incor- 
porate upon the same system your own department 


with the Customs so as to have one grade of officers. 


paid in the same way in the two departments ?—I 
think so, marking the difference in the work by a 
greater or less number of first-class officers holding 
staff posts; for instance, if the work of an office was 


ehiefly mechanical you would have hardly any but 


junior clerks in that office. : 

1754. (Mr. Walrond.) 'Then although nominally in 
the same position, a clerk entering one office in 
which there were very few good appointments would 
be in a very much worse position than a clerk who 
entered an office where there were a great number of 
good appointments. Consequently, although appa- 
rently equal in position, they would be really un- 
equal, would they not >—Yes, I do not see how that 
could be avoided unless you simply consider the 
interests of the public servants without considering 
the interests of the public service. Of course you 
could do it then by paying equally a certain number 
of first and second class clerks in each office, but that 
would be unjust to the country. 

1755. (Mr. Farrer.) Then you would grade the 
service by having a certain number of classes with 
salaries appropriated to them ?—Yes. 

1756. And you would give to each office a certain 
number of clerks of each class according to its wants ? 
—Yes, and I think in order to meet the objection 
that has just been stated it would be desirable as far 
as possible'to extend the maximum salary in the junior 
class so that’ every man should have a chance of going 
up to a moderately good salary aud to reduce the 
present number of classés. For instance, in many offices 


there are four or five classes; I would reduce the 


number to three, so that each junior should go up to a 
reasonable maximum. 

1757. (Mr. Walrond.) I suppose you would have 
quite distinct classes of duties attached to the different 
classes of clerks ?—As far as possible. if 

1758. (Mr. Farrer.) In order to carry out the sys- 
tem of grading you would have to distinguish between 
the work as well as between. the salaries ?— Yes. 

1759. In what way would you distinguish between 
the different classes of work ?—Roughly speaking I 
would divide it into two classes, mechanical and intel- 
lectual. I use the word mechanical for want of «a 
better name, it would consist of copying, indexing, 
and simple computations, the intellectual work being 
correspondence and general supervision and organising. 

1760. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You do not think 
that there is any intermediate class of work which 
might be entrusted to men of such a class as those 
taken under the second scheme of the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?—I do not think you could divide the 
Civil Service work into more than two kinds of work. 


I think you cannot have more than two kinds of men 


in the office. I think it would be hard enough to 
divide it into two kinds of work, intellectual and me- 
chanical. Unless the division were carefully made, 
grievances would arise, because occasionally a man 
would be doing work of a superior class to his own 
while a clerk in a superior class was away, then he 
would be apt to say, I am doing work for which 
another man is paid double my salary. 

1761. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you think it would be 
possible to draw an absolute line between those classes 
of work ?—I think so. In most offices, for instance, 
you might say that you would have a correspondence 
branch, and that you would have a copying and regis- 
tration branch. 

1762. Take the correspondence branch in some 
offices, there are a great number of letters, and those 
letters are written upon the fullest minutes; it becomes 
very mechanical. work, does it not, to put one of those 
minutes into the shape of a letter with a head and tail 
to it?—Yes; but the matter seems to me as broad 
as it is long. If you have very full minutes you want 
more senior clerks to draw them than if vou have 
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short mutes, which are afterwards amplified by 
the correspondence clerks. 

1768. Is it not, therefore, the case that although 
you may draw a distinction generally, it is not possible 
to draw an absolute line ?—I have no doubt that it 
might be difficult in some offices, but not impossible. 

1764. (Mr. Walrond.) Tf there is a difficulty in any 
one office in drawing the line, do you not think that 
\there is a much greater difficulty in drawing a line 
which is to be universal throughout the service ?—Yes, 
no doubt. . 


1765. Is not that rather a difficulty in the way of, 


a general grading ?-—Yes, I have all along felt that 
there are great difficulties in the way of it, but it 
seems to me that such a system could be adopted in 
the bulk of offices. 

1766. (Mr. Farrer.) You divide the services, gene- 


_ rally speaking, into two grades, a higher and a lower, 


the established and the supplementary ?—Yes. 

1767. Would you have an impassable guif between 
the two, or would you allow the best of the lower by 
any, and, if so, by what means to riseinto the higher >— 
I would not have an impassable barrier between them, 
and say to a man in the lower class, “ You shall not 
go out of the supplementary class,” but I would make 
it an exceptional matter. 1 would only allow him to 
do so with the consent of the Treasury and upon 
a strong recommendation from the head of the 
department. 

1768. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would there not 
be a danger that that would become a system. If you 
hold out to a man that inducement does not he look 
forward to it as an expectation ?—I think it should be 
done very sparingly, otherwise no doubt that would be 
the case. 

1769. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Why would you 
entrust that power to the Treasury?—I think, in 
order to meet the objection which has just been sug- 
gested, it would be necessary to give that power to 
some controlling department, and not-to leave it only 
to the heads of the departments. That would meet'the 
danger of its becoming a system. 

1770. (Sir William Stephenson.) It would increase 
the difficulty of making the move from the supplemen- 
tary to the established class >—Yes. 

1771. (Mr. Farrer.) And it would compel the head 
of the department to state his reasons >—Yes. 

1772. Have you at all thought how high you would 
allow the supplementary branch to go in the way of 
salary >—In round uumbers, I should say to 300/. a 
year; but, of course, there would have to be staff 
appointments in that branch. Supposing it was 
divided into a separate mechanical branch, you would 
have to have a principal and perhaps one or two 
assistants over the branch. I should be inclined to 
let the supplementary clerks be eligible for those 
appointments if they were fit for them. If they were 
not fit the appointment would be filled from the uppe 
class. : 

1773. (Sir Wilkam Stephenson.) Those would be 
staff officers for the purpose of supervising what the 
other supplementary clerks did, and keeping a proper 


control over them ?>—Yes. 


1774. (Mr. Farrer.) They wouid be a sort of non- 


- commissioned officers >—Yes. 


1775. You would provide for the promotion in a 


- general way of the supplementary branch by enabling 


them to rise to 300/. a year and opening the staff 
appointments in that class to them if they were fit for 
them ?—Yes. 

1776. And you would provide for the exceptional 


A promotion of any specially clever man in the supple- 


mentary class while he was young by enabling him to 


be promoted on to the establishment 2—Yes. 


1777. Would you give to the whole of the supple- 
mental clerks fixed and permanent salaries, or would 


_ you have any of them paid by weekly wages upon a 
_ temporary or a quasi temporary footing ?—I should 


_ be inelined to put them all upon an established footing 


with annual increments of salaries. 
1778. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you propose 
34697. App. 
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that this supplementary class should do all the copy- 
ing work of the department ‘—A1l the ordinary copy- 
ing work. If anything extraordinary arose, I should 
propose that assistance of a purely temporary charac- 
ter should be obtained. 

1779. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you had any 
experience ‘of copying by piece work ?—No. 

1780. (Sir William Stephenson.) Nor of copying by 
boys in your branch ?—No. 

1781. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Where would you 
propose that that temporary assistance should-be pro- 
cured from which you have just mentioned ?—Hither 
from law stationers or in any way that the heads of the 
departments might think fit. 

1782. Not upon the present system ?—No. 

1783. (Sir William Stephenson.) You do not mean 
that you would provide your supplementary clerks 
from law stationers?—No, I merely meant that 1 
would provide in that way for an occasional excess of 
copying work, 

1784. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you had much experience 
of the present Civil Service writers ?—I think in the 
Inland Revenue Department, altogether in Somerset 
House, there are about 40 of them employed. In my 
particular office I believe there are seven. _ ~ 

1785. What is your experience of them ?—I have 
not been personally connected with them, therefore 
I cannot speak very strongly about them ; but I fancy 
the work would be better done by permanent clerks, 
because these men have no particular incentive to work 
well. 
1786. Who did the work that is now done by the 
40 writers before they were employed ?—It used to be 
done by established clerks when I first came into the 
office, but five or six years ago supernumerary clerks 
were introduced to do that work. 

1787. Were they employed at weekly wages or on 
fixed salaries >—On fixed salaries. 

1788. How are those supplementary clerks who 
used to do the copying before the writers were intro- 
duced now employed ?—They are employed in various 
ways. Some of them do copying when they first 
come into the office in order to get a knowledge of 
the work, others are employed in the registry. 

1789. Are the Civil Service writers employed in 
addition in consequence of the increase of business ? 
—Yes. 

1790. (Six William Stephenson.) There was a class 
of writers employed there before who were employed 
merely from day to day?—Yes, I think there were 
three or four of them in the secretary’s office. 

1791. But in the department generally there were a 
good many, were there not ? —Yes, there were a con- 
siderable number in the department altogether. 


1792. They were paid 6s. a day for the length of . 


time they were employed ?— Yes. 
oe They had no permanent prospect at all ?— 

0. 

1794. (Mr. Farrer.) Having dealt with the lower 
establishment, how would you provide for the superior 
establishment, would you divide it into classes ?— 
Yes. 

1795. How would you promote from class to class ? 
—dAs I said just now, I should be anxious to see the 
number of classes reduced. In many offices there 
are as many as five classes now. I should like to see 
them reduced to three. The promotion from the third 
to the second class would have to be almost entirely 
by seniority, the senior would have to be promoted 
unless he was notoriously unfit ; but after that, above 
the second class, I think there ought to be thorough 
selection, that the best man should be promoted to 
the first class. 

1796. What would be the objection to selection in 
the case of promotion from the third to the second 
class ?—The difficulty in finding out the merits of 
the men because they are employed on simpler work 
in the lowest class. 

1797. (Mr. Joyce.) And also if you treat the third 
and second classes as classes to be recruited one from 
the other by seniority, you have a sort of service 
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scale, so that a man can get a certain amount of 
salary within a certain time ?—Yes. 

1798. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you thought what the 
proportions should be. between the first class, the 
second class, and the third class?—I think it would 
vary so much between different offices that it would 
be impossible to say generally. I could say with 
regard to my own office. 

1799. You do not think it would be possible to 
have any fixed proportion in all offices ?—No ; quite 
impossible. ; Bk 

1800. Consequently the prospects of men in 
different offices must be very different >—Yes. 

1801. Have you ever thought how you could get 
over the difficulty that if men are appointed by com- 
petitive examination their chances in the different 
offices are different, although the price they have 
paid for entering the service in the same ?—I think 
it would be desirable as far as possible to group the 
small departments together so that there should be 
prizes for everybody to get, and if the examinations 
were held twice a year for a large number of appoint- 
ments the average place that a man got would be 
more likely to be in accordance with his place in the 
examination, than if the examinations were more 
numerous and the appointments few. 

1802. You would give the man who obtained the 
highest place in examination the first choice of the 
appointments that were vacant ?>—Yes. 

1803. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) In that case you 
would have to leave departments sometimes for six 
months with unfilled vacancies ?—Yes, but I. think 
that that would not be a practical difficulty. 

1804. You think that the number of vacancies 
would not be sufficient to create a difficulty ?—I do 
not fancy it would be a practical difficulty. 

1805. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you thought at. all what 
you would make the maximum of salaries in the 
junior class in. the establishment ?—At present they 
go to about 150/. or 2002. I think they ought to be 
at any rate largely increased, say to 250/. or 3004. 
That would follow naturally from the classes being 
reduced to three ; and J think that the annual in- 
crement should be larger after a certain period of 
service. 

1806. It has been represented to us by a great 
many gentlemen who have come here, that classifica- 
tion in itself is a great evil, because a man’s rise, where 
there is classification, depends upon those who are 
above him dying or going away from any other cause ; 
do you agree with that?—Of course that is one of 
the disagreeables inseparable from the system. I 
think it is almost impossible to do away with classifica- 
tion entirely. You can reduce it by reducing the 
number of classes from five to three, but I do not see 
how it could be done away with altogether. 

1807. (Mr. Walrond.) Upon what principle then 
would you propose to proceed in arranging the classes; 
would the men in class 1 do a certain kind of duty,. 
and those in class 2 another kind of duty, and those 
in class 3 a lower kind of duty again, or would it be 
that a certain proportion should be put in the first 
class, a certain proportion in the second class, and 
a certain proportion in the third class, irrespective of 
the duty they performed ?—-I should consider the duty 
only. 

1808. You would classify entirely by the duties p— 
Yes, entirely by the duties. 

1809. Take your own office for instance, do you 
think you could divide the duties of the established 
clerks into three classes in which there would be 
something like a distinct gradation ?—I think so. I 
think that would be quite possible. 

1810. (Mr. Farrer.) If you divide them according 
to duties does it not follow almost as a matter of course 


that merit must enter into the promotion from each 


junior class to the class above it ’—There would not 
be so much relative difference in the duties of the 
third and second classes as between the duties of the 
second and first class. 

1811. If you do not select the most meritorious,to 
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rise, is there any advantage in a classification at all. 
If it is to be promotion simply by routine, might you 
not fuse the second and third classes ?—Yes, I think 
you might; but classification affords an opportunity of 
stopping a thoroughly inefficient man, who might other- 
wise get a salary out of all proportion to his value. 

1812. You say that there may be difficulties about 
grading the service as a whole, and that the next 
best thing would be to group different offices >—Yes. 

1813. How would you carry that out; can you 
illustrate that ?—What I mean is this, taking the 
Inland Revenue Department for instance, that is a 
large department, I think we have about 500 clerks 
there ; there are three offices which I imagine would 
be grouped together, the secretary’s, the legacy duty, 
and the solicitor’s, because all their duties are superior 
to those of the other offices. All the others would be 
in the second group. | 

1814, The result would be that the first group 
would have a larger number of clerks in the superior 
classes >—Yes; and, moreover, they would receive 
larger salaries. For instance,the first class clerks in 
the first group might receive salaries of from 5001, 
to 700/., whereas the first class clerks in the second 
group would only receive, perhaps, 400/. to 5002. 
I prefer the grading plan if it is possible to carry 
it out. 

1815. You would prefer a plan by which you should 
have throughout the whole service a certain number 
of classes with certuin fixed salaries ; the distinction 
that you would make between the different offices 
would be, that one would have a larger number of 
clerks of the higher class, in proportion to those of 
the lower class, and so on, as.compared with another 
office ; that. is what you_would like if it could be 
accomplished ?—Yes. . . 

1816. (Mr. Walrond.) I think you say that there 
would still remain very great inequalities necessarily ? 
—Yes; I think it would be absolutely impossible that 
they should be avoided. 

i817. Do you not think that you would increase 
the sense of those inequalities, and the feeling of 
grievance with respect to them, by holding out the 
idea of grading; by starting upon the principle of the 
unification of the service as it is called ?—I think not, 
because now there are anomalies throughout all the 


‘classes ; whereas if you adopt a system of grading, 


anomalies would cease to exist. Of course clerks 
in different offices would have different prospects of 
promotion to staff posts ; but you would do away, by 
grading, with the anomalies in the junior classes at all 
events. 

1818. Practically, what you would press for would 
be the unification of the service in its lowest branches, 


but not in the higher ?—Of course I should like 


to see the unification of the service altogether ;. but it 
seems to me that that is merely a question of money. 

1819. (Mr. Farrer.) You have told us how you would 
provide for the lowest class of work ; and I understand 
that you do not approve of the present system of 
writers ?—I do not. 

1820. You think that the terms upon which they 
are employed are such that good work cannot be 
expected from them ?—Just so; they have no induce- 
ment to work, because they have no prospect to look 
forward to; they know they can get nothing more. 

1821. (Str Francis Sandford.) The law writer in 
former times was in the same position, was he not ?— 
Yes; but there is this difference, these men are 
Government writers. As long as they are not Govern- 
ment writers I do not think it matters how they are 
got; but it is a pity that the Government should be 
connected with them in any way, because then they get 
a sort of claim. For instance, what will be the position 
40 years hence of some of these writers who are now 
employed at 5s.a day, assuming they stop for 40 years. 
‘It will be hardly possible to turn them adrift without 


giving them superannuation. Thatisa question which 


the Government of the day will have to face. 


1822. (Mr. Farrer.) You think that when there is 3 


~ 


permanent work to be done you ought to employ 
people with some stimulus of hope?—Yes. 

1823. And you think that when there is a press of 
work of an inferior kind it might well be left to the 


political or the permanent heads of the departments to’ 


find the means of getting the work done ?—Yes. 

1824. Have you any experience of the expense 
of Civil Service writers? When you want more 
writing help, or help of the lower kind, how do you 
manage to get it?—The Secretary to the Board of 
Inland Revenue writes to the Secretary to the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 
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1825. And I suppose the head of-a department 
comes to the Secretary of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and says, I want more assistance. The 
secretary judges as wellas he can whether it is wanted 
or not, and then writes if he thinks itis wanted >—Yes. 

1826. Do you find that that system tends to laxity ; 
that the facility of sending to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners for writers has a tendency to make the 
heads of departments send for them readily ?—I think 
not; because the class is not very popular. 

1827. Is there anything else that you wish to say 
to the Commission ?—I think not. 


The witness withdrew. 
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1828. (Chairman.) What position do you occupy 
in the Admiralty ?—Iam the head of the Contract 
and Purchase Department. 

1829. You are also a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion for Inquiring into the Administrative Depart- 
ments of the Courts of Justice ?—I am. 

1830. You have paid considerable attention, have 
you not, to the organization of the Civil Service ?—I 
have had some experience in it. 

1831. You are the author ofan article which appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine in November 1873 ?—Yes. 

1832. What is your opinion as to the present 
method of entrance into the service by competitive 
examinations ?—I think that the principle is a sound 
one; and if I may be allowed to make a suggestion, I 
would say that I think that there should be two 
methods of entry into the ‘service, namely, first, by 
competition, as at present, and, secondly, by the 
removal of the existing disqualifications of writers, 
and allowing a certain period of service, with ap- 
proval, in a department to constitute a qualification 
for the establishment, subject to passing the exami- 
nation prescribed. 

1833. We will take the question of the writers 
afterwards. Do you think that as a tribunal has been 
created to test capacity on entry, it gives any strong 
reason for promoting by seniority instead of by selec- 
tion for merit?—I would say that promotion by 
seniority should certainly be the rule, and that selection 
should also be recognized, but should be exercised 
under certain very strong safeguards against fa- 
vouritism or ignorance on the part of the head of a 
department recommending the promotion, and with 
a due regard to the interests of all concerned. 

1834. Do you think that the qualification on entry 
gives any evidence of a man’s official aptitude in after 
years in his office ?—I think that the examination 
tests the qualification of the man for the work for the 
which he is immediately designed, but non constat 
that it will qualify him for a further sphere of work 
for which he is not at that moment designed. 

1835. And for that purpose you would have selec- 
tion by merit as supplementing promotion by seniority? 
—Certainly. z 

1836. But you would have promotion by seniority 
‘as the basis ?—The basis of the rule. 

1887. Especially on the condition that the aptitude 
is ascertained by a disinterested tribunal in the first 
instance ?—Yes. — 


’ 


1838. In what way do you think that selection by 
merit could be made to supplement promotion by 
seniority. Would you have the selection by merit 
made by the mere head of the department ?—-No, I 
think not. In my own experience I find that in my 
department, which is numerically a small one, with 20 
clerks in it, is yet sufficiently large for me not to be 
able to form such a judgment as I think ought to be 
formed on such a point. In a larger department that 
consideration would have greater weight. I think 
that when it came to be a question of selection 
that method should proceed upon the written report 
of the controlling clerk (of whatever grade) of the 
persons in question, supplemented by the written 
report of the chief clerk of the place, and that in point 
of fact as much light as possible should be thrown 
upon the qualifications of the men to be selected. 
These written reports should go to the head of the 
department, who should write his reasons for concur- 
ring or dissenting, and a superior authority should 
decide the matter finally,—in fact, the minister in 
charge of the department. 


1839. Then you would allow the responsible clerk - 


to recommend, and the head to appoint ?—The re- 
sponsible clerk should report, the responsible head 
should recommend, and the minister should appoint. 

1840. Is that what you mean in your article by 
saying that you would leave it to the corpus clericale 
to make the selection, | Do you mean the whole body 
of the clerks P—It is sometime since I read that article, 
but I think what was in my mind at the time was a 
circumstance which had happened in my own office. 
There had been a question at one time regarding the 
promotion to a senior clerkship. The senior clerk 
in the junior class in my opinion was not qualified to be 
removed to the senior rank. On careful consideration 
with several of those gentlemen who were in the office 
and who advised me, and more especially the chief clerk, 
I decided not to recommend that particular person, and 
T recommended another. That gave rise to some dis- 
satisfaction, and on the next vacancy occurring I 
said, “ You shall decide this matter for yourselves. 
Let me have the voice of the department itself as to 
who is the fittest man to be made a serior clerk.” I 
had an impromptu ballot, and the voice of the depart- 
ment fell upon the man who really was the man that 
T had had in my eye. 

1841. You did not find that they all voted for 
themselves first >—-No. I asked them who in their 
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opinion was the fittest man to be appointed to a senior 
clerkship. I did not mention any particular name, 
and that was the result. ‘ 

1842. (Mr. Walrond.) Was the decision tolerably 
unanimous ?—It was; there were one or two dissen- 
tients. ® 

1848. (Chairman.) Was that the senior man ?—No, 
he abstained from voting. 

1844-5. How would you make the selection by 
merit run side by side with seniority ? Would you 
limit the number of cases of selection by merit, or 
how would you make the two work together ?—I cer- 
tainly should not limit the number, but I should say 
that, seniority being the rule, the probability would be 
that the senior man would, in most cases, be the one 
to be recommended, and that the cases. of selection 
would be quite exceptional. With reference to those 
vacancies in my own department, in which selection 
was adopted, I should explain that my own department 
was formed by contingents from four or five depart- 
ments, and therefore there was not that natural selec- 
tion, as it were, which would obtain in an older 
department. 

1846. (Mr. Farrer.) Were the officers selected into 
your department on account of their being particularly 
efficient, or was it from accident ?—Some were par- 
ticularly efficient, and others happened to be redun- 
dant in other establishments which had been reduced. 
With regard to the ballot which I have mentioned, I 
do not think that it would meet with the general ap- 
proval of the men themselves, but I think that they 
would rather leave it to a committee. While it 
answered in that particular case, and it might answer 
again, I do not think that it would meet with the 
general approval of the service. 

1847. (Chairman.) Do you think that a committee 
appointed by the general voice of the office would be 
trusted by the others to make recommendations ?—I 
think that they would prefer the senior clerks recom- 
mending to the head, rather than having the matter 
settled by their own suffrages. 

1848. What is your opinion upon the proposition of 
the whole civil service being considered as one, and 
graded according to classes ?—With regard to grading 
the service, I have a very decided opinion that it 
would be a great advanlage in many ways if the service 
could be grouped, if not classified as a whole, by making 
a certain number of divisions. There might be a 
political group, an administrative group, and a fiscal 
group, or some other groups might be devised which 
would equally divide the business of the State.” 

1849. In the political group you would put the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the Home 
Office, and possibly the Treasury? What offices 
would you put in the administrative group ?—In the 
administrative group I would put the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Local Government Board, the Educa- 
tion Department, the Board of Trade, the Board of 


Works, and the India Board, all those departments’ 
- doing kindred work, and the clerks receiving about 
the same pay. 


1850. In the fiscal group you would place the 
present revenue offices >— Yes, 

1851. The Post Office, the Customs, and the 
Inland Revenue r—Yes. 

1852. Is there not a considerable amount of class 

feeling in the different offices, which would render 
one uniform classification difficult?—There is no 
doubt that there is. 
_ 1858. Do you think that it would be possible, if 
you made the whole service one, that that feeling 
could be got over?—I think that the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction would remain at the breaking down of 
any wall or partition. 

1854, (Mr, Farrer.) Will you explain what you 
mean exactly by the grouping, what would the result 
of the grouping be?—To take the second group, 
namely, the administrative group to which I have 
referred, and of which perhaps I know most, it would 
work in this way, that for every office in that group 
there would be the same qualification on entry, the 
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same conditions of service, and the same classification 
of pay, so that the different scales which now exist in 
those offices would disappear, and it would have the 

effect in the first place of doing away with any feel- 
ing that one man was better off, because he happened 
to be in the War Office rather than in the Admiralty. 

It would also facilitate transfer, because you would be 
doing no injustice if you required in the interests of the 
state to remove a man from the War Office to the 
Admiralty or vice versd. You would do him no 
injury, because he would have the same scale of pay. 

1855, But in those offices which were grouped 

, together you would have different classes: of clerks, 

each class having a particular scale. Your several 

offices would have a first, second, and third class, and 

each of those classes would have the same salary in 
the different offices ?—Yes. 

' 1856. Then would you go further and say that in all 
those offices the proportion as respects numbers of one 
class to another should be the same ?—Not necessarily, 
because the exigencies of the business in one office 
might require a disproportionate number as compared 
with another. I will take an example, say that you 
have a mass of accounts to deal with, presumably you 
do not want the same amount of higher culture or ex- 


perience, or whatever it may be termed, for over- | 


looking that work as you do for a branch which is 
dealing with court-martial proceedings for instance, 
and there a disproportion might exist. 

1857. In what way would that grading assist in 
getting over one of the greatest difficulties, namely, 
the removal of men from one office to another, since 
in offices in which the higher class was larger in pro- 
portion to the lower class promotion would be much 
better, and consequentlya man would be injured by 
being removed from an office in which there was a 
large proportion of higher class clerks; and in the 
converse way a man would be benefited by being 
removed from an office in which the proportion of 
lower class clerks was greater to one in which it was 
less ?—As regards a transfer from ministry to ministry 
within the group, I think that in practice it would be 
confined to cases of redundancy, and that therefore 
the question would not often arise in practice. 

1858. (Mr. Walrond.) Still would not the inequa- 
lities remain, and would not this actual grading com- 
pletely fail in establishing an equality in the prospects 
of young men appointed to the different departments ? 
—If they were transferred as a matter of rule and 
practice I think that that might be so, but I think 
that in practice it would only come to transferring 
men who were redundant on some particular office 
staff. 

1859. Then the inequality would remain ?—The 
inequality would remain in such case. 

1860. (Mr. Farrer.) Without reference to the 
question of transfer, one of the difficulties with which 
we have to deal is this, that whereas A, B, and C all 
pass the same examination, their prospects in life are 
very different according as they are in office A, B, 
or C. Your plan does not get over that difficulty, 
does it ?—-It does not at the moment. It strikes me 
that there is a strict analogy between this case and the 
case of a regiment which goes into action, there if 
there are death vacancies the junior officers rapidly 
rise, and there would be an inequality between such 
a regiment and a regiment remaining at home. 

1861. Quite so, but each regiment is organised in 
the same way, although according to the accidents of 
the service there may be a greater or less rapidity of 
promotion; but the prospects of a man, say in the 
Board of ‘Trade, would be greater than those of a man 


in the War Office according to the number of different. 


clerks required. Can you get* over that difficulty ?— 
The only method which has occurred to me of getting 
over it is to abolish the classes. 

1862. (Chairman.) Have you given that subject 
consideration? Do you think that you could have 
qualified clerks rising by seniority, without their 
being broken into classes?—I think that it is quite 
possible, and within the last two or three days I 


_ selection by merit until the 17th year. 
| very long period before seleetion by merit can be - 
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have very much considered that point. Some of the 
staff of the Admiralty have proposed or are proposing 
such a scheme, and they asked me whether I would 
look at it. I said that I would do so with great plea- 
sure, and I have done so. It strikes me that it is an 
exceilent suggestion, provided always that such ar- 
rangements can be made 4s will prevent the State pay- 


_ ing unduly for the work which is required to be done. 


1863. By that plan they do not allow any selection 
_ by merit up to the 17th year; they allow stoppages 
for demerit every five years, but they allow no 
Is not that a 


allowed ?—I should say so. I should say that what I 
told those gentlemen when J saw them was this: 
« T have read your plan, and it strikes me on the 
“* whole, at the moment, to be better than any plan 
“ which I have seen, but you must devise some plan, 
“ by which everbody shall not be on 600/. a year.” 

1864, Their method of doing that is that there 
shall be annual reports, and that every five years those 
annual reports shall tell in order to stop men if they 
have been unworthy in their former position, but do 
you not think that in: practice that would become a 
mere formality ?—I am persuaded that it would, and 
I confess that, as the head of a department myself, 
I should very much hesitate where the qualifications 
are so small, and the distinction so fine, to stop a man 
from going on. The suggestion which was made to 
those gentlemen by myself was, that if their plans 
~. should be considered with favour, it struck me that 
they must show that it would not bring about what I 
have suggested, namely, that everybody would be 
getting this high pay, and that it might be that the 
State which wanted work to be done worth 1001. a 
year, might be paying aman 400/: a year to do it. 
I said, “ Show me that that will not happen.” One sug- 
gestion which I made to them was, that they might put 
a bar so that the number of men in receipt of pay 
| between 4007. and 6001. a year should be limited. 

1865. Is not that equivalent to classification ?—I 
think that such a barrier would not be regarded as 
establishing a class. Those gentlemen tell me that 
the statistics will show that practically the State 
would not lose by it. I would say that, supposing that 
some safeguard of that kind could be devised, I think 
that their scheme is a good one, and would obviate 
the difficulties which have been suggested. 

1866. (Mr. Farrer.) Will you tell me how it would 
obviate the difficulties which have been suggested. I 
will suppose (merely as a hypothesis) that the Ad- 
miralty work requires a very much larger proportion 
of inferior clerks to that which the Board of Trade 
work requires. If in both offices all clerks are to 
rise unless they are deficient, the consequence will be 
that the Admiralty will have in proportion to its whole 
number as large a number of high-class clerks as the 
Board of Trade will have, whereas, ex hypothesi, what 
is required by the work is quite different. How would 
you get over that difficulty ?—I would get over that 
difficulty in this way; I suppose that you would draft 
a man in the Admiralty who had arrived at the high 
scale to some other department. 

1867. You mean that you would allot to these 
different departments a certain proportion of clerks 

with a different class of pay ?—Yes.” 
_ 1868. And that when the Admiralty clerks bad got 
by seniority up to a certain point, and were entitled to 
a higher rate, then, unless they were. stopped by a 
report from the heads of their office that they were 
defective, the Board of Trade should be compelled to 
take them, is that what you mean ?—Yes; but I would 
rather not use the word “compelled.” I should sup- 
pose that some tribunal for effecting these transfers 
would be instituted, and that the wants of one depart- 
ment would be made known to that tribunal. 
1869. (Chairman.) Are you aware that the Admi- 
_ ralty clerks propose a sort of board of control, which 
is to receive all the reports from the different officers 
as to the men ?—I.was not aware that that was the 
scheme. I indicated my concurrence in the scale, 
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provided that proper precautions were taken on 
behalf of the State. 

1870. Take a case which we do know, and which 
is not an hypothetical case, namely, that the Colonial 
Office requires a large number of experienced and well 
paid clerks, and that the Registrar General’s Depart- 
ment requires a large number of inferior clerks, because 
they are simply engaged in computing and in dealing 


with ordinary figures. You would not grade the clerks . 


in all services?—No. I see difficulties in it. 

1871. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you see your way to 
grading completely your own department in itself ?— 
You mean the Admiralty Department. as a whole ? 

1872. Yes?—I certainly see a way to it. 

1873. Do you see a way which would satisfy the 
work and the wishes and the claims of the individual ? 
—About wishes, I do not know. I doubt it, because 
I think that the question of the class feeling which 
was mooted earlier in my examination would not be 
satisfied by any such arrangement. For instance, the 
clerks upon a superior scale of pay (and I think that I 
am right in saying that there are some three or four 
scales of pay in the Admiralty alone) would object to 
being graded upon any other scale than they now have; 
and they would also strongly object, in consideration 
of the class feeling, to levelling up, and they would 
equally be against levelling down. 

1874. (Mr. Joyce.) Taking your second and third 
groups, namely, the administrative and_ financial 
groups, does it occur to you that some of the 
duties, the duties for instance of account, would not 
be more difficult in the administrative group than 
they would be in the financial group ?—I should not 
like to be tied to the offices which I have mentioned 
going into these groups, that would be a matter of 
arrangement. 

1875. (Chairman.) But you think that at present 
the differences of salaries in different offices, and the 
differences of salaries even in the same oflice, form a 
great bar to the general usefulness of the clerical 
body ?—I do. 

1876. Take, for instance, the case of the Post Office, 
Is there not a difference of qualifications and a diffe- 
rence of pay in the secretary’s department as compared 
with other departments in the Post Office P—I believe 
that it is so, but I do not know it of my own 
knowledge. 

1877. You think that it is not advisable to have 
such differences in the same office ?—-My own observa- 
tion would,not lead me to the conclusion that it should 
be so. 

1878. (Mr. Farrer.) Independently of these larger 
questions of transfer and promotion from office to office, 
might it be a considerable convenience, both to the 
offices and to the Treasury, if the clerks performing 
the same work in the same office were in the same 
grade ?— Quite so. 

1879. Whether a man was engaged in the Treasury 
or in the Customs, if he was engaged in accounts you 
would then know what was the salary appertaining to 
his grade in whatever office he was ?—I think that 
that should be most distinctly borne in mind. 

1880. So that the question for the ‘Treasury would 
be, shall this office have more clerks of such and such 
a grade ?—Yes, I think that that should be aimed at. 

1881. There might be a convenience in that, quite 
independently of the larger question of equalizing the 
prospects of men in the service ?—Certainly. I con- 
sider that there are two parties in this bargain, namely,, 
the State who has work to do and the persons who say 
that they are willing to do that work, and I think that 
the State should have the first consideration. 

1882. (Chairman.) In the early part of your 
evidence you spoke upon the subject of writers, have 
you specially attended to that point?—I have some 
experience of writers in my own department. 

1883. You have a class of writers in your own 
department called the Admiralty writers; what is 
their peculiarity as compared with the ordinary writers 
who are now employed in the Civil Service ?>—They 
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-are on a salary which advances after a certain number 


of years’ service. 

1884. You are aware that they were originally 
appointed to take the place of the third-class clerks, 
and) to do the duty of the old third-class clerks without 
any of their emoluments ?—Yes. 

1885. Is that so ?—I think that in many respects it 
is so. and IJ think that it is a-case of agreeing for the 
penny; they knew the condition of service when they 
entered, and it might be said that they have no cause 
of complaint. As I said in the earlier part of my 
examination, I would remove the disqualification from 
those men for the establishment, without giving them 
the right to be established. 

1886. (Mr. Farrer.) As regards these men, have 
not the terms'of their service been changed more than 
once ?—I believe so. 

1887. They were changed first by the order of 1871, 
and they were then changed back again by the order 
of the Treasury ?—I believe so. 

1888. They were changed into an increment. of 
weekly wages, into 30s. a week, and they were then 
changed back again ?>—There was some alteration. 

1889. (Chairman.) Have you any experience of the 
work of these men ; do you know whether they really 
do the higher class work which they profess to do ?— 
They do work which formerly would have been done 
by a third-class clerk ; but the third class was, as I 
understand, abolished in order that these very men 
might do that work, and that an anomaly, which cer- 
tainly did exist at that time, might be done away with, 
namely, men being on the establishment with a com- 
paratively high salary doing work which was not 
worth the money which was paid for it, though the 
men themselves might be worth it. 

1890. The State simply said “ here is a class of work 
which we can get done more cheaply,” and _ they esta- 
blished an effective body of men to do that service 
more cheaply >—So I understand it. 

1891. (Sir William Stephenson.) Then am I to 
understand that in this case one class has superseded 
another, and not that two classes are working together 
upon the same conditions >—In an office it is not very 
often possible to sever the two classes into different 
rooms, and therefore the new class might be working 
side by side with the old. 

1892. And doing exactly the same character of 
work? — And doing exactly the same character of 
work, 

1893. (Chairman.) Have you any writers under 
the new plan of a fixed payment per hour ?—Yes, I 
have writers under both conditions. 

1894. Do you find one much superior to the other ? 
—Unquestionably. I have two writers under the 
former scale, and I consider them to be the most 
valuable men of their kind in my office. I have also 
some others who have been brought in to meet the 
pressure of work at the moment; they have not the 


same knowledge, they have not been trained for the ° 


office. 

1895. (Mr. Farrer.) Are you now speaking of the 
30s. a week men ?—I think that they are paid 10d. an 
hour ; they have not had the training which the 
others have had, and therefore they are not so useful. 
I think that some of them might develope into good, 
useful men if they were kept there for a considerable 
time; but they lack the interest which permanence of 
occupation would give, and therefore I prefer the old 
plan to the new. 

1896. (Chairman.) Let me see whether I quite 
understand what you wish. There is a class of writers 
who do the lower kind of work in the office. Thereis 
a class of clerks whe, it is suggested, in your office 
should begin at 100/. a year, and should rise to 600J. 
a year ; would you have only those two classes in your 
office, or would you have any intermediate class p—I 
would have only the two classes, 

1897. Do you think that, looking at the emergency 
of the public service, it would be possible largely to 
increase the writer class, and to give them duties of 
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an inferior kind, and to make a much smaller number 
of established clerks ?—Certainly. aj 
1898. You think that quite possible ?—Quite pos- 


” sible. 


1899. Do you think that a department might be 
entrusted to do that, or that there would be generally 
a pressure to get as many high class men as possible, 
and as few low class men as possible ?—It would 


depend upon the head of the department, andI should 


make it a responsibility with him. 

1900. But from your experience of the office with 
which you are connected, you think that it ought to 
be so, namely, to have fewer established clerks, and a 
larger number of the temporary class of clerks ?—I 
certainly will not say that with regard to the Ad- 
miralty as a whole ; with regard to my own particular 
department, I have endeavoured to carry out that 


_ plan, and I consider that I now have as many writers 


as I can afford to have. 

1901. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What proportion of 
writers have you to the establishment ?—I think that 
it is six writers to 14 clerks.  . 

1902. (Mr. Walrond.) Ave the Admiralty writers 
to be taken as temporary; they are on the establish- 
ment, if I remember rightly, are they not ?—They are 
now called temporary clerks. 

1903. They are permanent, and they have a right 
to superannuation ?—I believe that they have. 

1904. Therefore, except in name, they do not differ 
from the inferior class of clerks, do they >—They do 
not. 

1905. (Mr. Farrer.) They were temporary >—They 
were temporary, and they are now permanent; but 
there is another section which is not. 

1906. You would have a certain number corres- 
ponding to the old temporary clerks ?—Yes, if it were 
found necessary (if I may use the expression) to tap 
that stratum of supply. 

1907. But you would have this inferior class of 
clerks ? —- Decidedly ; without the right to be put 
upon the same footing as the superior clerks, but 
without any disqualification. ' 

1908. Would you pay them weekly wages, rising 
by an increment, or would you make them permanent 
at once? Have you thought about that point, or have 
you a strong opinion about it ?—I have hardly thought 
of it. At the moment I should say that the exigencies 
of the work require a certain amount of elasticity 
which would not be met by having everybody en per- 
manence. To take the case of the expeditionary force 
to the Gold Coast, in my own department we had to 
supply all the stores required for the naval part of the. 
expedition, and also for the army, by requisitions made 
from the War Department. To meet those require- 
ments I might have been under the necessity of asking 
for additional assistance, but I did not want perma- 
nent assistance. 

1909. Did the system of weekly wages work well 
when it was in force at the Admiralty ?—I should be 
glad if you would ask that question of some one who 
knows better about it than I do. 

1910. You would have this inferior grade employed 
upon weekly wages or upon a permanent salary, and 
you would not draw any hard and fast line between 
them and the superior grade, but would partly recruit 
the superior grade from amongst them. Have you 
considered under what conditions you would do so?— 
Ihave said that I would propose to recruit by open 
competition, as now, and also by removing the dis- 
qualification from the writer class, and allowing, say 
three years, in the office with approval to remove the 
disqualification. 

1911. In one office under the Board of Trade the 
practice was formerly to recruit the establishment from 
these temporary clerks, precisely as you have men- 
tioned, and it acted exceedingly well. Would you 
have that a general thing, or only quite exceptional ? 
—I would have it general. 

1912. You would make this inferior grade a con- 
stant source for the recruiting of the superior service? 
—It should be a nursery for the superior service, but 
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without the necessity on the part of the employers to fication, and that having been admitted they should, 


take the men out. 

1913. It should rest with them, after a certain ex- 
perience of a man in the inferior grade, to select him 
for the superior office ?—Certainly. 

1914. (Chairman.) You do not approve of the two 
distinet systems of examination called 1 and 2. Would 


you not allow persons to enter as established clerks 


independently of the writers ?--Yes, by open compe- 
tition. 

1915. Would you give a certain limit, and say that 
a certain number should always be reserved for pro- 


motion from the writer class P—I think-that: applying 


the theory it would probably work best in this way, 


that a writer, if fit, should be put on the establishment 


upon a vacancy, but that if there was not such a 
writer the vacancy should be filled up by open compe- 
tition. 

1916. Would not the result of that be to take your 
writers from a higher grade of society than the ordi- 
nary class of writers ?-—I think so. 

1917. (Mr. Watrond.) Do you think that a desirable 
thing ; would there not be a danger of getting into 
the grade of writers persons of higher education and 
social position, who would not so well do the work of 
writers as it is done now?—I suppose that coming 
from the higher class they could do the lower work. 

1918. (Chairman.) And would there not be a con- 
stant pressure from that higher social-class for esta- 
blished clerkships ?—There again, I should make the 
duty of recommending and stating numbers required 
part of the responsibility of the head of the depart- 
ment, and I would have it recognized and felt. Isee 
no difficulty in that point if it is made a distinct rule of 
the service. 

1919. Would not the effect of open competition 
be this, that if your class of writers or lower clerks 
were established by competition you would shut out a 
large portion of the middle: class from entering the 
service, and would throw it into the hands of those 
who had a higher education and who could take a 
higher competition ?—I think not, and for this reason, 
that a man entering the writer class under those con- 


_ ditions would know that although he might probably 


get into a better class, yet he had no right to it, but 
had only the advantage of being able to get rid of the 
disqualification, and had the chance of getting on 
the establishment, and I think that'the middle class 
might, with the vastly increasing means of education, 
fairly compete with, if not beat, the men in the 
upper class, Pine 

1920. What would happen to the national school 
class, who are now supposed to give you the writers; 
would they not be put out from such employment 
altogether ?>—I should think not. The plan which I 
had roughly sketched in my own head was this, that 
for the writer class there should be some reasonable 
examination. I think that it is now not competitive, 
and I do not propose that it should be competitive, 
but that a reasonable qualification should be set up, and 
that persons should be admitted if they had that quali- 


4 


after a period of three years, get rid of the dis- 
qualification originally attaching to those men, and 
that while they had no right to be put upon the 


establishment, they should not be debarred from being ' 


placed upon it. ; 

1921. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Without any further 
examination P—No. I would have a test examination; 
but I think that three years should get rid of the 
disqualification. 

1922. (Mr. Walrond.) What disqualification do 
you speak of ? Do you speak of certain regulations 
which specially existed in the Admiralty when that 
class of persons were told that they were not eligible 
for the establishment ?—I was certainly thinking of 
that case. 

1923. Looking at the system which is peculiar to 
the Admiralty, would the age at which writers come 
in interfere with their eligibility for being placed 
upon the establishment. Generally the men in the 
writer class come in at 25; would you let them be 
eligible for the establishment where the entry age is 
not above 20 ?—No ; I should keep the limits fixed for 
both classes. 

1924. Then practically, unless you very much 
alter the present limit of age for the bulk of the Civil 
Service, hardly any writers would get on the esta- 
blishment who did not come in as boys ?—I thought 
that the age was 25, and if not so, I should certainly 
propose to make it 25. 

1925. (Mr. Farrer.) Are you aware that in the 
office of the Registrar of Seamen the plan was for the 
temporary clerks, who were engaged at progressive 
weekly wages, to be appointed by the president with a 
test examination ?—I was not aware of that. 

1926. And that when a vacancy occurred on thé 
establishment the Registrar of Seamen selected from 
amongst them three or four whom he considered the 
best, and who had not exceeded a certain; age; that 
age being higher than the ordinary age for entering 
the Civil Service ?—I am not aware of that. 

1927. And you are not aware that that scheme 
answered admirably ?—I have not heard of it. 

1928. (Chawman.) I do not understand how you 
propose that there should be no competition. Sup- 
posing that in the entrance to the lower class there 
were only 50 vacancies, and that 500 men came 
forward, how would you select from those 500 men 
by a mere qualifying examination without competition, 
unless you took the numbers which they passed in the 
examination?—I was under the impression that at the 
present time the examination for admission into the 
writer class was not competitive. 

1929. Do you approve of scheme A and scheme B, 
the present schedules ?—Within the groups which I 
have indicated, I would have no distinction. 

1930. (Sir Francis Sandford.) In certain offices the 
gentlemen would pass through scheme A, and in others 
through seheme B ?—Yes. 

1931. (Mr. Farrer.) But, within each group you 
would have only one class ?—One qualification. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. CHareEs J. Cox, ‘Mr. Dovexas Dent, and Mr. Arruur Spratt, examined.* 


1932. (Chairman.) What. class of officers do you 
gentlemen represent in the Admiralty ?—(Mr. Coz.) 
We represent. the clerical staff, excepting the naval 
department. 

1933. What are you ?—I am a senior clerk in the 
Accountant-General’s department at the present time. 

1934. (Lo Mr. Dent.) What is your position ?— 
I am one of the clerks in the office of the Accoun- 
tant-General. 

1935. (Lo Mr. Spratt.) In what position are you ? 
—TI am a junior clerk in the department. of the Con- 
troller of the Navy. 


* For papers handed in by these witnesses, see Appendix C. 11 (a.) 11 (6.) ul (¢.) 11 (d.) and 11 (@.) 
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1936. You have given in tous such a full paper Mr. ae Dent. 
describing your scheme, which we have had printed, Mr. A. Spratt, 


that it will not be necessary to go over it in detail, as 
it is equivalent to very clear evidence. I will there- 
fore refer you to Appendix A in that paper, which 
gives a scheme of salaries for the clerical establish- 
ment of the Admiralty, and I should like to have 
some explanations as to how you propose to apply it. 
Do you propose to have a separate class upon. the 
establishment, totally distinct from the writer class, 
namely, a class commencing at 100/. a year and going 
up to 6002. ?—(Mr. Cox.) It would be totally distinct 
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from the writers or supplemental class. We propose 
that there should be a supplemental class called clerks, 
and not writers as at present, but that the superior 
staff should be distinct from that supplemental class.. - 

1937. Do you propose that it should be fed from 
that supplemental class >—Certainly not. We propose 
that they should not pass from one class to another, 
excepting in a case where a man might be of very 
extraordinary talent, in the same way as a private 
may become a gener al in the army ; but I should take 
the classes to be entirely distinct, and that promotion 
from one to the other should not ‘be looked to, other- 
wise men might purposely enter the supplemental class 
to escape the competition under a high standard of 
examination. 

1938. You would not givé a man‘an.easy mode of 
promotion from one class to the other.?—No, I would 
make the examination different, so that the men 
should be of different educational qualifications and’ 
social status. 

1939. (Sir Francis Sandford.) According to your 
scheme there would be three classes , namely, directors, 
clerks, and writers ?—Yes ; except that in a department 
like the Admiralty I think that there is no room for 
writers, beyond halfa dozen. 

1940. (Mr. Farrer.) Writers would become clerks, 
and clerks would become directors ?—Yes; but the 


clerks would be a superior class of men to the 


present writers. 

1941. (Chairman.) Upon such a plan as that, do 
you think that you can largely reduce the number of 
those whom you call directors >—Yes, in time ; but I 


. think not immediately. 


1942. To a very great extent ?—To a considerable 
extent, as compared with the present numbers; but I 
do not think that you could reduce them to a few 
heads of departments in a large office. 

1943. I want to know what your scheme involves. 
Would you have two directors to six clerks, or two 
directors to two clerks, or what proportion would 
you have ?—I should imagine that. one deputy director 
or assistant director would be able to take half a 
dozen clerks. 

1944, Then it would be in the proportion of about 
six clerks or writers to one superintending assistant 
director ?—In addition to the ordinary proportion of 
the upper staff of deputy directors and directors. 

1945. (To Mr. Dent.) What is your view ?—My 


view is a very distinct one, that it would not be ° 


possible to reduce the number to such an extent as 
that, and to make the supplemental class six to one of 
the superior class. 

1946: What proportion do: you think might be 
adopted ?—i should say that, provided the new sup- 
plemental class be of the superior quality to the present 


that we propose, ultimately the proportion might be * 


reduced to four or five to two. 

1947. You have taken the analogy of officers and 
men in a regiment. There are a good many: more 
men as compared with officers than in that proportion 
are there not? You spoke of officers and men in a 
regiment, and you said that the clerks were to be 
taken as representing the men, and that the deputy 
directors were to be regarded as representing the 
officers ?—I think that Mr. Cox must have been mis- 
understood there. 

(Mr. Cox.) I think that you must have misunder- 
stood me. It was only with reference to promotion 
from one class to another that I instanced the regi- 
mental organisation. 

1948. You said that you thought that it was desir- 
able to have a distinct class of inferior clerks, just as 
you have a distinct class of men in a regiment, and 
that the higher class, namely, those whom you now 
call assistant directors, should stand in the position of 
officers who should have higher qualifications and 
knowledge and social status. JI therefore want to 
know what proportion of those higher men are 
necessary to superintend the labours of the lower class 
men ?—You have got from me that I think that 


~ one‘ assistant director could supervise the work 
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of six clarks, but I added that there would of course 


be a certain proportion of deputy directors and direc- 
tors, and therefore the supervising staff would not 
stand at one to six, but probably two to six. _ 

1949. (To Mr. Spratt.) Do you agree to that? Do 
you think that it would be somewhat in that propor- 
tion ?—Yes, including the staff appointments, but 
not two assistant directors to six of the inferior men. 

1950. That would not be enough ?—I think not. 

1951. Do you think that there should be three P— 
Probably three. 

1952. Then, in other words, you are to have one of 
the most highly paid officers to direct two of the 
lower paid clerks. Js that so ?—I think so under the 
present arrangement of business at the Admiralty. 

(Mr. Dent.) May I bé allowed to say that this is a 


matter upon which we are somewhat diffident in giy- — 


ing an opinion. With'regard to the actual proportion, 


our view would be that the requirements of the — 


service should be the measure of the numbers required. 
The moderate scale of salaries which has been submitted 
has not been framed in view, of any sudden disturbance 
of the present proportion of the superior to the sup- 
plemental establishment,—any such alteration would 
call for a proportionately higher scale of pay. 

1953.. But we are trying to ascertain from your 
experience, you having brought out this table, what 
are the conditions under which you present the table 
to our view. As regards the junior or writer class, 
have you considered that class as much as you have 
your own,as to the terms upon which they should 
come in, and the conditions of employment which 
should exist ?—(Mr. Cox.) I think that we have. I 
think that, as a rule, they should be eligible to go up 
to 250/.a year. That would give them an incentive to 
exertion. 

1954. Beginning ‘at what ?—Beginning at 80/. or 
thereabouts. That would give them an incentive to 
exertion, and you would never have that lassitude 
which we now see in every direction from the want of 
any prospect of advancement. Some men would be 
very much superior to others, and they might be put 
into positions of responsibility, and we think that for 
a very limited number there might be promotion to 
3501. a year. There would not then be the feeling 
which now exists. They would come in and would 
know that they were distinct, and that they had not 
the same prospects. 

1955. Are you aware that other witnesses who 
have been before us are of opinion that the whole of 
the upper class should be filtered through the lower 
class, and that a person should enter the lower class, 
and should in three years make himself eligible for 
promotion to the upper class if he chose. You do not 
like that plan ?—I do not. 

1956. Do you think that it is wise to have an 
aristocratic class and .a plebian class in every office, 
without any chances of passing from one elass to the 
other, except the most remote ones ?—I think that you 
see it in ordinary life every day. If you go into a 
lawyer’s office you see that he has very different 
classes of clerks, and the same in a merchant’s office. 

1957. Is there any man in a lawyer's office who 
cannot be an attorney if he likes ?—No ; nor is it the 
case in this office. 

1958. But you, say that it must be very excep- 
tional ?—Yes ; that the man must bring himself up to 
the qualification of the other class. 

1959. Do you mean officially, or in learning, or in 
social status?—I should say in learning, not in 
status. 

1960. Would you take official qualification >—You 
may take official qualification; but I think that he 
must come up to the educational standard, except you 
abandoned it. I would not say that you should neces- 
sarily put him under the examination under which a 
young man fresh from school would be put. 

1961. You would give him a ceeyine examina- 
tion ?—Yes. 

1962. You propose that the salary should be 1004. 
a year to begin with. Do you not think that that 


_ salary is very high for a youth coming fresh from his 


parents, or living with his parents ?—It is the case now. 
1963. 
a lower rate than 100/.?—-I think that the class of 
men who would come forward would find 1004 a 
year quite a sufficiently low rate to begin with. 
1964. Are you aware that in offices in the city the 
clerks for the first year or two receive very low 


salaries ?—As a rule they receive nothing at all, but 


they begin at 14 or 15 years of age, whereas under 
our scheme the age would be 18 or 19. From 18 to 23 
would be the proposed limit, and few would be found 
to enter under 19 or 20 years of age. 

1965. (Sir Francis Sandford.) In the city there are 
great commercial fortunes at the other end of the scale 
which we have not in the Civil Service P—Yes, and 
that is a great incentive. 

1966. (Chairman.) From 100/. a year, if a man 
passes his probation, he, according to your scheme, 
goes to 150/. ?—Yes. 

1967. For five years he progresses by 15/. a yea 
up to the seventh year ?—Yes. 

1968. And then there is a stop ?>—Yes. 

1969. Do you think that that stop can be made any- 
thing more than a form, or have you any plan to 
propose by which it can be made a reality, so that a 
man shall not pass that stage if he is not qualified p— 


I think that it could be made a reality by the special . 


reports which would be required to be made upon 
him, and I would not havethose reports printed and 


_merely to be filled up in the same way as we know 


_ that printed certificates are very often filled up, but I 


would have them written, and that a statement should 
be made as to the continued zeal of jthe officer in the 
service, because a man may have capacity but may 
become idle and dissipated, and he should be stopped. 

- 1970. You would have those annual reports sub- 
mitted to the head of the department ?—Yes. I would 
haye them a reality, and in that way there would be 


a safeguard that a man who ought not to pass the | 


barrier did not pass it. 
1971. And after the seventh year you would allow 
him 15/. increase up to the twelfth year >—Yes. 
1972. There you have another stop, and another 
examination of his whole circumstances in the same 
way ?—Yes, for the same reason. A man’s health 
might give way then, and he might cease to have the 


physical ability to go on, and he might not be fit for 
the upper ranks, and I think that he should be stopped. 


1973. He goes on in the same way up to the 


17th year, when there is to be another examination 


of the same kind ?—Yes. | 
1974. During that time it is promotion by seniority, 


with exclusion by demerit up to the 17th year ?—Yes. 


1975. You do not propose that there shall be any 
selection by merit until after the 17th year >No. 

1976. Is not that a long period to prevent the head 
of an office from selecting a man of singular ability if 
he requires it ?—I think not, and especially from my 
point of view; namely, that very often the head of an 
office, although actuated by the best of views, is not 
able to judge of the capabilities of all those who are 
under him, he may have a bias in favour of one man 
whom he knows, and he does not know another. He 
has not the same interest in selecting a man which 
the head of a firm has. The head of. firm pays the 
man, but the head of an office does not, the State 
pays him. 

1977. (Mr. Farrer.) What do you mean by the 
head of a department ?—It may be departmental pro- 
motion. With us, although the promotion is made by 
the Board of Admiralty, it depends entirely upon the 
report of the departmental officer, whose recommen- 
dation is always acted upon. In some offices the Secre- 
tary of State may act directly. 

1978. Is it not to the interest of the head of an 
office to get the work well done ?—Yes, but he has 
not the same interest as exists in private life to select 
the best man. When he does not know a man, he is 
not able fairly to judge of him. The chief of a large 


office can know personally only a few of the young 
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men, whereas he comes into personal contact with all 
the seniors. 

1979. But the permanent head of a department does 
not- recommend a man for promotion without consul- 
tation with those who are under him, who would come 
in contact with the clerks themselves. Is not that 
evil provided against —I think not; judging by m 
own long experience of nearly 27 years, I think that 


as_a rule promotion is very often very unsatisfactory. . 


1980. Is promotion in the Admiralty supposed to be 
by merit ?—Yes, that is generally supposed to be the 
only qualification for promotion. Sometimes seniority 
comes to be a qualification, and sometimes merit. 

1981. (Sir William. Stephenson:) When you say that 
promotion has been unsatisfactory, do you mean that 
it has been unsatisfactory with reference to the public 
service ?— Yes. 

1982. The best man has not been selected >—Very 
often not. 

1983. (Chairman.) According to your scheme, at 
the seventeenth year, if a man reaches 400/. a year, 
does he stop there, unless he is selected for merit, or 
does he pass on up to 600l. a year if there is no 
demerit —He would pass on to 600/. if there was no 
demerit, but there would be comparatively few persons 
on a salary of from 400/. to 600/., and from that area 
there would be selection without seniority. 

1984, (Sir Francis Sandford.) Tn one department 
you might have men who had all got 600/. a year ?— 
My experience is that you have ::ot a large number of 
men of 25 years’ service in the same class ; there are 
very few offices in which you find five or six assistants 
with 25 years’ service, they would have got into the 
higher classes. 

1985. (Mr. Walrond.) If you have what is called 
a service scale, with increments irrespective of classes, 
is there any reason why the numbers in the 25th 
year should be smaller than the numbers in the third 
or fourth or fifth year ?—Yes, in the ordinary course 
of nature men are moved up. 

1986. Does not it depend upon classification, which 
you propose to abolish ?>—No, because even in the 
junior ranks in the Accountant General’s Department 
in the Admiralty, where promotion is and has been for 
some time at a dead lock, there are only one or two 
at the maximum. 

1987. (Sir William Stephenson.) At 6001. a year you 
would have a limited number ?—The only limit to it 
would be the natural waste of the office. 

1988. (Mr. Farrer.) Whatever the work of the 
office was, if they had been long enough in the office, 
any number of them would get that salary >—Yes. 

1989. (Sir Wilham Stephenson.) How does it ope- 
rate if there is no limitation ?—There must be com- 
paratively few of them. 

1990. (Mr. Joyce.) The limitation would be the 
period of service >—Yes. 

1991. With 25 years’ service imposed as a condition, 
probably only two or three would have 600/. a year ? 
—Yes. 

1992. In a scale in which it takes 25 years to pro- 
gress from the bottom to the top, have you ever made 
a calculation what the average service would be ?—I 
have not. / 

1993. The mean is 12}, and the average might and 
probably would be higher but still very far short of 
25 ; is not that so?—I have not gone into that point. 

1994. (Chairman.) By your scheme no one could 
be selected as a director or deputy director until after 
he had reached his 17th year ?—Just so. 

1995. From the 17th year up to the 25th they still 
rise up to 6001. p—Yes. 


1996. Have you ever made any calculations as to - 


the cost of this service scale as compared with the 
present system of classification so far as regards the 
public interest ?—We have been unable to do it, be- 
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cause we cannot tell the exact proportion of one class ~ 


to the other, but we believe that it would not be more 
expensive in one case than in the other. ~ 

1997. In your own office have you made the calcu- 
lation ?—Yes, , 
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(Mr. Dent.) This is a statement showing the cost, 
according to the mean value of the appointments, of 
the present superior establishment in London. Ex- 
clusive of principal officers and their assistants it 
amounts to 86,000/., and the cost under this scale 
amounts to 94,0002. odd ; that is to 8,000/. odd more. 

1998. Against that, according to your scheme, 
wou.d there not be the reduction in the number of 
officers from having a larger number of inferior clerks? 
—Yes. As the supplemental clerks will be composed of 
men of a superior character to the writers, who are em- 
ployed largely in our department, and also slightly 
superior to the present Admiralty established writers, 
we consider that in course of time it would be certain 
that a reduction in the number of superior appoint- 
ments would be capable of being arrived at. 

1999, And that would compensate for the increase ? 


—We think so, but,we want very much to express 


our view that any such reduction as that should be 
made in a gradual manner. We have suffered’so in- 
tensely from the result of changes which have been 
undertaken in a hasty manner (and we believe also 
that the service has suffered from the same cause) that 
we wish our opinion upon that point to be most 
strongly presented to you; and I am charged by all 
the men whom I represent to lay that particular point 
before you. : : 

2000. You have already experienced in the Ad- 
miralty unfavourable results from the changes which 
have taken place ?—Yes. bees 

2001. And you desire that in any new organization 
care should be taken that you should not be exposed 
to a similar consequence?—Yes; there has been 
already a large reduction in the number of clerks in 
the Admiralty. The reduction effected amounts to 
upwards of 38 per cent, of the superior establishment. 

2002. (Sir William Stephenson.) How do you arrive 
at the mean cost of the new scheme ?—By taking 
the mean of the salaries. In order, however, to arrive 
at a more accurate result the mean average value 
ought to be worked out. 

2003. (Mr. Walrond.) In making your calculations 
of the numbers, what proportion do you take of 
highly paid officers coming in at a comparatively high 
examination,,and what proportion do you take of 
officers coming in at a low examination ?—The 
amount which I have mentioned as being the mean 
value of the appointments, refers to those appoint- 
ments which are now held by the superior men. 
The writer class now in existence, and the new sup- 
plemental class which we desire to see, are not pro- 
vided for by the 94,0004. 

(Mr. Cox.) Nor is that provided for in the 86,0007. 

2004. (Str Francis Sandford.) And the 94,0002. you 
think might be very greatly reduced >—(Mr. Dent.) 
I should be sorry to say that it could be very greatly 
reduced; we think that in course of time the appoint- 
ment of a class of men who, in our opinion, might fill 
the supplementary posts, would considerably reduce 
the amount. 

2005. (Chairman.) The main condition of your 
scale is that it would get rid of the present system, 
which produces arbitrary results in certain cases ?— 
(Mr. Cox.) Yes. 

2006. (Mr. Farrer.) In getting at your 94,0002, 
have you assumed any particular numbers for those 
officers on the higher salaries, and for those on the 
lower salaries in the establishment ?—(Mr. Dent.) 
Yes, the total number of the present reduced establish- 
ment, 

2007. Under your scheme the salaries will depend 


upon the length of time that the men will be in the 


service; in calculating your 94,0007, have you taken 
the time for which the present men have been in the 
service '—No, I have taken them at the mean. 

2008. (Chairman.) Are you sufficiently aware of 
the feelings. of clerks generally in the Government 
offices, to say whether you think that that plan would 
be favourably received by the whole of the clerks in 
the Civil Service ?—(Mr. Cox.) I have not personally 
communicated with other Departments upon the 
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subject, but speaking from what has taken place I 
think that it would find favour, for some such scheme 
in one form or another has been advocated by all of 
them. ag ; 
(Mr. Dent.) We have considered this matter well. 
I have mentioned it to more than one representative 
man in other departments ; one to whom I have men- 
tioned it is in the War Office and another is in the 
office of the Paymaster’ General, and the principle 
of the scheme found very great approval with thém. 
2009. (Mr. Joyce.) Is it not the case that the 
maximum salary you propose of 600/. is no higher 
than the present maximum ?—Yes, it is the maxi- 
mum of the senior class. OEE 
(Mr. Cox.) A junior may be stopped at 300/., and 
now he is stopped at 400/. if there is no vacancy 
in the senior class. ; 
2010. (Mr. Walrond.) I wish to ask you a question 
with reference to what appears on the third page of 
your Report. Among the beneficial results which 
you say would flow from the adoption of the scheme, 
you state under the fourth ~head that “It would 
“ involve what is desirable’ and equitable, but what 
“‘ is now often impossible to insist upon, the appor- 
“ tionment of duties to correspond with salaries.” 
I do not quite understand how a service scale tends 
to a more accurate apportionment of duties to salaries. 
Will you explain that ?—(Mr. Dent.) The work is 
now very often badly distributed; there is no check 
that a man who is not really up to a duty does not 
have it transferred to a junior man who does the 
work for him and receives a lower rate of pay, while 
doing the superior duty. In a room where two or 


three men are sitting together, the head of the branch 


of course desires to get_the work done as rapidly and 
as well as possible, and instead of being obliged to 
give to the senior man the senior duty he is at liberty 
to change about. Under this scheme we consider 
it a necessary consequence that the superior duty 
should be performed by the man on the superior pay, © 
for unless fit’ for the superior duty he will not be on 


the superior pay; the fact of his unfitness, previously 


displayed, would have stopped him from rising. 

2011. Where does that come into the regulation, 
so to speak ; how is it involved in the gradual increase 
of salary according to annual increments ?—(Mr. Coz.) 
It is a provision in the scale of salaries, appendix A, 
“ The duties to be assigned to correspond to the 
“ amount of salary enjoyed.” We say that that isa 
good rule, because a man would be passed over as 
not being fit for the superior duties who had not been 
found fit. 

2012. You do not say that the system of yearly 
increments would make it easier to apportion duties’ 
to salaries ?—I think so after a time. 

2018. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is not it the same 
with classification?—No, because now a man does 
not get a high position unless there is a vacancy in 
the class. 4 


2014. But is not it according to the duties to be / 


performed ?>—No, it is quite irrespective of a man’s’ | 


seniority ; in my branch I can give the duties as I 
please. 
2015. Is a man promoted from the second class to 


the first, not because he has first-class work to do? — 


—At the present time very often a man receiving 
3001. a year is, in consequence of incapacity, doing 
duty not worth more than 150/. a year, whereas a 
man at 150/. a year in the same room is employed 
upon the duty which the other man at, 300. a year 
ought to do. Dae eetie. 
2016. Is not that the result of promotion ?— 


There is no promotion, the men are all upon the ~ 


same class. : 
2017. (Mr. Farrer.) You mean that you would 
interpose a much stronger barrier against the pro- 


motion or advancement of an inferior man than there _ 


is at present ?—Certainly. 
2018. (Chatrman,) Your plan of service pay, as I 


understand it, gives a prospéct to a clerk of rising 


from a moderate pay up to 600/. a year, with a very 


rs 
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strong. proxisier against the promotion of modisonity 2 
—Certainly. 

2019. Maas you think that that might be done A) 
that it might really be effective instead of Being ® 
mere formal matter ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Dent.) In the department in riiek I am 
working there are certain men who have been stopped 
even under the present lax system of reports, and 

e same thing occurred in former years when the 
system was much more lax than it is even now. I 
remember a man being stopped at 200/.a year. A 
special report has now to be made at 300. a year, 


and consequently several men have been stopped, but 


__we believe that had such a scheme as we propose 
been in operation during the time that those men 
have been in the service they would probably not 
have become non-effective, but would have been kept 


_ up to the mark, by the annual and special periodical 


reports made under a sense of responsibility. 

2020. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you think that it would 
facilitate the operation of your plan, if the increments, 
instead of being annual increments of 15/.a year, were 
increments of 60/. every four years, so as to make it 
more worth while, so to speak, for the clerk to get it, 
and more of importance for the superior to decide 
whether or not he is fit for it ?—(Mr. Cox.) That, I 
think, would be economical for the State at the ex- 
pense of the individual. 

2021. If the break were greater, the check upon 
idleness would be more ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Spratt.) There has always been a very great 
objection on the part of the Treasury to those sudden 
jumps. 

(Mr. Cow.) Speaking on a momentary consideration, 
I do not think that there would be any objection to it 
if it was considered likely to promote the efficiency of 
the service. 

(Mr, Dent.) We have been kept from considering 
if as a thing which there was no probability of being 
adopted. 

@ 2022. (Mr. Farrer.) You complain of the present 
system of promotion, which you say is nominally by 
merit, but not reallyso. What security have you that 
_jnefficient men shall be more efficient under your plan 
than under the present system of promotion ?—In the 
first place, the annual reports will be a reality. Then, 
one of the conditions which we mention is that the 
men should circulate as young men, and not ‘as now 
remain often for many years in one room, under the 
hands of one man, but that they should go through 
several branches and through the hands ‘of three or 


four men, and that there should not bea mere formal - 


reporting upon them. 

2023. You mean that a man is kept in one rut ?— 
Yes, very often itis so. The fact that a man has been 
employed in various parts of the office is very often 
made an excuse for promoting him, whereas an 
equally good man is kept in a rut, and it is said by 
and bye that he is not fit to be moved out of it 
into the field for, promotion. 

2024, How do you use that observation, do you 
use if against the system of removing men ?—No, in 
favour of it. I think that it is most unjust that they 
should not be removed. 

2025. How does your system secure more care in 

‘promotion than the present system? As I understand 
you, you want greater care to be taken than is now 
taken to prevent the rise of inferior men. How does 
your system prevent that.as compared with the present 
system ‘—( Mr. Spratt.) By our scheme men would 
be circulated more frequently than at present; and 

- therefore there would be several reports made upon 

a clerk, by different officers, instead of by the same 

officer as under the existing system. 

2026. The novelty to which you attribute the supe- 
rior merit of your system is requiring an annual 
report ?—An annual report,-and these periodical 
reports, to prevent an inefficient man from passing to 
the higher appointments. 

(Mr. Dent.) Tam not aware that we e have stated that 
~ there would et a greater security against ‘the selec- 


at 


_ of statistics and so on. 
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tion of inefficient: men-for promotion ;: but we say-that 
there would be a greater security against inefficient 
men rising towards the maximum of their class, and 
thus coming within the area for selection. 

2027. You complain of the present system of pro- 
motion as being inefficient. You say that the best 
men do not get promoted, and you think that your 
system would produce a better result in getting the 
best men to the top, and keeping the worst men at the 
bottom. Why do you think so, assuming the same 
superior officers to manage the system ?>—(Mr, Cox.) 
Because the eligibility for promotion will be depen- 
dent upon their salary, and they will not have gone 
up to a high salary unless they have proved their 
efficiency. .In our scheme ultimately the promotion 
goes from a small body of tried men instead of from a 
whole regiment. There is no rule now to prevent a 
junior from being taken and removed over two or 
three grades. 

2028. Your scheme is not to favour promotion by 
mérit, but to stop improper promotion ?—Yes. ‘The 
essence of our scheme is to favour promotion by merit 
because only meritorious men will rise. 

2029. (Mr. Joyce.) Would you object. to, making 
your increments at wider intervals than one year, 
and then having a real, positive, and not mere formal 
report before the increments are given ?—On the face 
of it, I do not see any objection to it, but I do uot 
like to give an offhand opinion. 

(Mr. Dent.) At present my view is very much in 
favour of it, but I should like to have time for reflec- 
tion upon it. I should liken the operation of this 
scheme (i.¢., the scheme referred to in questions 2022 
to 2028), to passing men through a sieve by which 
you prevent the rubbish from going through. But 
now at the top of your class you have good “and bad, 
because of their not having gone through such a 
process. 

2030. (Chairman.) Have you any remark. to make 
upon the statement of the junior clerks, which has 
now been printed and circulated among the Commis- 
sioners ?—I will take the case as read. May I recount 
to you something of the manner in which we have 
arrived at our existing condition. We commenced 
asking for a consideration of our case so long ago as 
June 1869. We then saw distinctly how it must ope- 
rate both, as we believed, against the best interests of 
the service and against the best interests of ourselves ; 
and we think that the interests of the two should be 
identical. We were in constant communication with 
the Board of Admiralty upon the subject ; but it was 
not until the year 1873, when we saw the First Lord 
himself, Mr. Goschen, that we came to anything ap- 
proaching a setilement of our case. It did not appear 
to be taken thoroughly into consideration until then. 
Mr. Goschen manifested more interest in it than any- 
body else had before done. He called for very volu- 
minous returns from the financial officers of the Ad- 
miralty upon the subject; and those statements com- 
pletely confirmed what we had advanced in the way 
It was at the moment when 
Mr. Goschen was going out of office that a slight 
modification was made in the scale of pay assigned 
to us, which we considered inadequate to remedy 
the injuries under which we are suffering. It has 
never been answered to us, and no reason has been 
given to us, why we should be considered as not 
entitled to the same scale as that enjoyed by men 
in the.corresponding department of the War Office. . 
If a good and sufficient reason had been given to 
us, possibly long ago the agitation upon that sub- 
ject might have ceased, but we feel that no reason 
can be given for the present state of things; and 
unless there is a good reason for it, we submit that it 
ought not to continue. The actual pay which we 
have lost by waiting for five years is very considerable, 
it is a matter’ of 40/. or 50/. a year to each of us, 
which is very a serious thing to men in the position in 
which we find ourselves. We never objected to re- 
organization, in fact I believe that it was originally 
from- the peat men that the idea of reorgani-_ 
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zation came,—it is the manner in which it has 
been carried out that we so much object to. In 
regard to points which are touched upon in this 
statement, the average space of time in which men 
attained promotion into the second class before the 
yeorganization was between 11 and 12 years of 
established service; and now the average established 
service of the whole of the junior class in the Admi- 


ralty is over 12 years, and, in addition, we have an . 


average temporary service of one year and ten months, 
making up a total average service of 14 years for the 
juniors still remaining in the Admiralty departments, 
The average age formerly for obtaining promoticn 
was 82, and from official reports it appears that ap- 
proximately the rate of promotion to be expected in 
future, under the most favourable aspect of the case, 
is such as will make aman on the average 42 years 
of age when promoted. 
juniors are already above that old average age of 
promotion of 32. ; 

2031. (Mr. Joyce.) And there are no very old 
men at the top of the class ?—No. 

(Mr. Cox.) Tam nearly at the top of the next class. 

(Mr. Dent.) Now the average age is so reduced that 
we are all almost young men together. The average 
age of the holders of superior appointments in 1869 
was 48°75, and now, after a lapse of five years, it is 
42°48. The holders of junior appointments, of 
course, remain much the same, plus the five years 
that have elapsed, they were at 28 years of age and 
they are now at 33. The difference between the 
classes, in respect of average ages, in 1869 was 
very nearly 15 years, it is now reduced to 9°27; 
we have approximated, to the extent of above 
five years, to the ages of the men of the upper class, 
In 1869, in the higher classes we had three gentle- 
men between 61 and 65, we have now none. 
Between the ages of 56 and 60 we had 15, and 
have now three; between 51 and 55 we had seven, 
and have now six; then again from the age of 46 to 
50 there were 25 in 1869, and there are now only 
nine; that is to say, that between 46 and 65 there 
were 50 men in 1869, and there are now only 
18 between those ages. Further, in the jnnior 
class there were 57 men between’ under 20 and 
25; there are now seven of that age. There were 
136 men between under 20 and 80 years of age, and 
there are now 60, which is less than half; in fact the 
bulk of the old men men have gone out, and the 
two classes are brought close together in respect of 
age. I have here a statement which we have pre- 
pared in order to show the relative position which 
men occupied before the reorganization and the 
position which they occupy now,—it contrasts the 
positions and prospects before and after the reorgani- 
zation. I will give one or two instances from it, in 
order to show the effect of the-mauner in which 
the reorganization has been carried out; for ex- 
ample, a man who-in 1869 held the position of 
No. 7 in one departmental list, with 18 superior ap- 


pointments open to him, now finds himself No. 34 in 


another department with fifty-one superior appoint- 
ments open to him; that is a very moderate case 
indeed. Here is a case wherea man was No. 7 ina 
department with 11 superior appointments open 


- to him, and he now finds himself No. 81 in another 


department with 51 superior appointments open to 
him. 3 

2032. ( Chairman.) You feel that the changes in 
organization have produced a very injurious effect upon 
your present position ?—Yes; they have forced us 
back. There was one gentleman who was No. 14 in 
a department with 12 superior appointments betore 
him, held by those of an average age of 38, and those 
superior appointments are now reduced to 10, and 
after a lapse of five years, the holders of them are of 
the average age of 37, and he finds himself one lower 
on the list; he finds himself No. 15, and he is more- 
over a redundant man. 

2083. |Have you received any answer from the 
Treasury to your memorial of the 13th of A pril?—Our 
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memorial is addressed to the Board of Admiralty, and 
we only receive communications through the Board of 
Admiralty. ‘ 

2034. Have you received any reply ?—Merely, in 
the first place, that the request had been referred to 
the Treasury, with an intimation that it would be re-— 
ferred to you, and shortly afterwards that it had been 
referred to your consideration, - 

2035. Were you led to believe that we had power to 
make a recommendation upon this case to the Trea- 
sury ?—We certainly understood from the communi- 
cation from the Admiralty that that was the way in 
which it was intended to be meant. $ 

(Mr. Cox.) It struck me when I heard of this that 
it was against the constitution of your commission, 

2036. Will you.read that letter ?—(Mr. Dent.) This 
letter is dated “ Admiralty, 19th May 1874,” and is 
addressed to myself. ‘‘Sir,—With reference to the com- 
‘“* munication, dated the 5th inst., made by you and other 
“ gentlemen on behalf of the junior clerks serving in 
“ the departments of the officers of the Admiralty, I 
“ am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
« Admiraly to acquaint you that a copy of the printed 
‘* memorial forwarded by you has been transmitted to 
“ the Lords of the Treasury, with a request that the 
“ attention of the Commission now sitting to inquire 
“* into the Civil Service may be drawn to the case.” 

2037. And the Treasury transmitted it to me for 
my information. Do you believe that this Commis- 
sion, which is a commission upon the future organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service, has the power of redressing 
grievances which have occurred through any past 
action of the Government ?—-In a letter addressed to 
the Board of Admiralty we argued that it could not 
have that effect ; we imagined that it was impossible ; 


N 


. but they insisted upon a reference. 


2038. Will you read the second letter from the 
Admiralty ?—It is dated “Admiralty, 16th June 
1874,” and is as follows : “ Sir,— With reference to pre- 


““ vious communications I am commanded by my 


“* Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint 
* you that the Lords of the Treasury have stated that 
“ the memorial of the junior clerks serving in the | 
departments of the officers of the Admiralty will 
“ be submitted for the consideratien of the Civil 
“ Service Enquiry Commission.” 

(Mr. Cox.) I may say on behalf of those for whom 
Tam acting, that we originally understood that you. 
could not attend to an individual or departmental 
grievance; but we have brought the Admiralty 
forward as an instance of faulty organization, to 
enable you to. come to some decision as to the future, 


(Mr. Dent.) As representatives here of the whole 
clerical body of the Admiralty, excepting the Naval 
Department, we refer to it as evidence of that; but 
in consequence of those letters I also attend here as 
the representative of the junior body. 

_ There is one further point: which I wish to state. 
I am not quite aware whether I am right in referring 
to it, but as the representative of our body they 
desire me to ask your attention to the question of tem- 
porary time which has been served. All the state- 
ments are made with regard to established time; but 
the Admiralty differs from all other establishments 
under the State, where you find that temporary service 
is taken into consideration. 

2039. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you refer to 
men in a lower grade ?—No, to ourselves. In the Audit 
Office, for example, that time is allowed to count for 
increment, but it is not allowed to count with us ; and 
even gentlemen who have accepted a transfer to the 
Audit Office, on the same scale of pay as ourselves, 
have been re-assessed on the basis of counting tempo- 
rary time. 

(Mr. Cox.) I wish to say that this scheme of ours 
will bring about what is much wanted at the Admi- 
ralty, namely, a unification of the office, which is very 
much desired. There are now different modes of 
conducting the business, and different modes of pro- 


motion, and different modes of pay ; the work is un- 
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necessarily duplicated. Our scheme could be applied 
to the War Office or to any other department, and 
the staif of the departments thus grouped wouln 


“become interchangeable. 


2040. (Mr. Farrer.) As a matter of fact, are you 
promoted from department to department in the Ad- 
tniralty ?—No. 

| 2041. Everything goes on in its own groove ?— 
Wear. bode 


meee Dent.) In some departments in the Admiralty 

«man may be kept in one room for his whole life ; 
we consider that that is monstrous. 

I will leave, if you will allow me, this statement 
showing the existing designations and scales of pay, 
some 20 i in number, of the Clerical staff of the superior 
establishment in the various Admiralty departments, 
compared with the simple classification and scale of 
salaries proposed by us, 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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2042. ( Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Admiralty ?—I am chief clerk of the Admiralty. 
2043. The Admiralty is divided into a considerable 


‘number of branches, is it not.?—Yes, there are the 


different branches under the officers of ‘the Admiralty, 
and the Naval, formerly called the Secretary’s Depart- 
ment, as principal offices. 

2044. The Secretary’s Department is now included 
in the Naval establishment ?—Yes. { 

2045.. Has. it a higher rate of salary for its clerks 
than the other branches have ?—It always had; but 
the re-organization not having been finished, the junior 
clerks in some of the subordinate offices go toa higher 
rate of pay than the j junior clerks in the Naval Depar t- 
ment. 

2046. But you consider the old Secretary’s De- 
partment, or the Naval Branch, as composed of a class 
of officers with higher responsibilities, do you not ?— 
I do; because they are in immediate communication 
with the Board of Admiralty, and a very great deal 
of their work is more confidential, and more im- 
portant. 

2047. It is out of that branch. ‘hot the private 
‘secretaries are taken ?—It is. © 

2048. Do you consider that the clerks of that 
office have any special grounds of complaint on ac- 


- eount of the re-organization which lately took place ? 


—Their numbers were reduced, but their pay remains 
the same although it was always understood that their 
salaries would be increased when there was a complete 
re-organization. 

2049. (Mr. Farrer.) Upon what does that expecta- 
tion, that the salaries would be increased, rest ?—It is 
founded upon the speech made by Mr. Childers in 
the House of Commons in July 1868, and on Treasury 
minute. 

- 2050. (Chairman.) They have not suffered in 
salary, but sr have suffered in their promotion ?— 
Yes. 

2051. The Treasury in 1870 said that if the esta- 
blishment was reduced they would consider the salaries? 
—Yes. 

2052. (Mr. Farrer.) Why was it not carried out ? 
—Our first lord, Mr. Childers, became unwell, and he 
was obliged to go to Madeira, and elsewhere abroad, 
for his “health, and we have not had the salaries 
settled. 

- 2053. If I remember rightly, Mr. Childers said in 
the House that there would be a certain reduction in 
the establishment ?—Yes. 

2054. But if I remember oo intdidimot say that 
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there would be an increase in the salaries of the 
clerks ?— That point was to be considered. 

2055. (Chairman.) Did Mr. Childers say that he 
would give all public servants to understand that if 
they could reduce their numbers, the reduction would 
be'taken into account in dealing with their salaries ?— 
He did. 

2056. That was in 1868 ?—Yes. 

2057. (Sir William Stephenson.) Was Mr. Childers 
then at the Admiralty P—No, it was in December 
1868 when he came to the Admiralty. 

2058. (Chairman.) In a letter of August 1870 it 


is stated “In cases where departments provide for. 


“ largely reducing their establishments, my Lords 
“« will be ready to consider the salaries” '—Yes. 

2059. Has that been done? The only dif- 
fereuce is in my own salary; it was allowed to rise by 
annual increments to ],200/. a year instead of 1,100J. 

2060. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you think that it was Mr. 
Childers’ intention to increase these salaries, if he had 
completed his scheme ?>—Yes. 

2061. (Chairman.) And you think that-there is a 
reason for a higher rate of salary being given ?—I 
think so. When I tell you that a gentleman wouid 
now join the Admiralty on 100/. a year, and would 
join the Board of Trade on 200/. a year, you will see 
that it requires some re-adjustment. 

2062. Is that confined to the Naval Department, 
or does it exist in the other departments, such as 
the Transport and Victualling Branch, and the De- 
partment of the Controller of the Navy, and so on ?— 
They all consider that their salaries should be in- 
ereased. Jam not the chief clerk of those branches ; 
I only speak for my own department. They consider 
that their prospects have been injured by the men in 
the higher position being so much younger than they 
were in former days, and that they have less,chance 
of promotion. 

2063. Do you consider that at present you have the 
smallest staff with which you can work in your de- 
partment ; could you work with more writers ?>—I do 
not think that we could do with a less number ; but 
I think that we might have a very small reduction in 
the junior clerks, if we had supplementary clerks to 
assist. 

2064. You have now 13 second-class clerks, and 17 
third-class clerks ?--Yes. It is not three weeks ago 
that we added to the number of the second-class 
clerks; therefore you would not make.a reduction 
there. Of the first-class clerks there are only six, 
and a reduction has been made of four since 1868, so 
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_of the office. 


that it would be impossible to reduce them more athe 


out impairing efficiency. 


2065. You have now eight writers in your depart: 


ment ?——Seven, not eight. 


2066. (Sir Franeis Sandford.) There are aye Civil 


Service writers ?—Yes. 


2067. (Mr. Farrer.) You have not been placed 
under Scheme 1 or Scheme 2 of the new regulations ay 
. Civil Service should be put into different grades, and 


—Nothing has been done yet. 

2068. ( Chairman.) I think that you passed through 
a junior clerkship yourself ?—I rose through the ranks 
I was first a junior clerk, then a- second= 
class clerk, and afterwards a first-class clerk, pes 
chief clerk. 

2069. How are the men in the Naval Department 
appointed; are they appointed from the whole body 
of the office, or are they appointed directly in that 
department? — Generally speaking they have been 
appointed directly in that department, but at various 
times we have brought gentlemen into the Naval De- 
partment from other offices. 

2070. Is it by selection or by competition >—The bane 
case was that of Mr. Senior, who was brought in from 
the Accountant General’s Department. He competed 
with several other clerks in the subordinate offices, and 
they passed a stiff examination before Mr. Cowper 
Temple, and the then Accountant General of the Navy, 
and a third person, Dr. Woolley, and the best man was 
sent to the Naval Department. 

2071. That has not been the usual rule >—No. 

2072. I think that you have attended to the general 
subject of Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter ?—Yes. 

2073. (Mr. Farrer.) Besides the promotions of 
which you have spoken from other departments to 
the Naval Department, is it the custom in the Ad- 
miralty for the clerks to be removed from one de- 
partment to another; I understand you to say that 
there are a number of different branches of the office ? 
— Yes. 

2074. When a clerk gets into one of those branches, 
does he generally continue in it, or is he removed from 
one branch to another?—The Naval Department is 
divided into six branches, and gentlemen are changed 
from one to the other, so as to give them a general 
knowledge of their business. 

‘2075. Have you a list of the clerks of whom you 
have been telling us ?—Yes. 

2076. And the salaries?—-Yes. In other offices, 
as the Purchase Department, or the Transport De- 
partment, or the Victualling Department, the gen- 
tlemen are on the same footing, and they have been 
moved from one to the other as circumstances have 
required. 

2077. Is that common. Some of the gentlemen 
have told us that it seldom or never happens ?—I 
know several instances of its having happened. It is 
not an everyday occurrence, but it is done. I know 
that when the Purchase Department was established 
clerks were removed from different departments into it. 

2078. ‘That was a new department ?—Yes. 

2079. Those departments have a certain number of 
clerks in the different offices attached to them ?—Yes; 
they have an establishment of their own. 

2080. And those clerks are not common to the 


_ whole office, but belong to a particular department ?— 


Yes; in some offices, of course, the promotion is more 
rapid than in others. 

2081. (Chairman,.) Do you not think it possible to 
grade your office as a whole, and to have clerks of 


similar grades receiving the same salary, and the same | 


prospects of promotion, throughout the Admiralty P— 
The Secretary’s Department has always been held to 
be the chief office, and their duties have been considered 
more responsible; you would have to level down the 
Secretary's Department, or to level up the other de- 
partments; the latter would be an expensive process. 
2082. Supposing that the Secretary’: 8 Department 


represents clerks of a senior grade receiving a higher 


salary, would it not be desirable that meritorious men 
should be able to look to'those higher salaries, if they 
deserved them ?—In the Secretary’s Department I 


‘the Admiralty. 
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think that mer Here officers peiviciae to it and con- 
versant with its duties should be advanced to higher 
positions ; but clever young men from other offices 
should be eligible, under certain conditions, to be 
brought i in at the foot of the Seeretary’s Department. 

2083. Have you read Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
letter >—Yes. 

2084. There is a suggestion there that the whole 


should be made common throughout the whole Civil 
Service. If that is possible, surely one might com- 
mence with a particular office, and see whether it 
could be placed upon a single system instead of there 
being different departments with different rates of pay, 
and different prospects of promotion?—The Naval 
Department is a very small office in comparison with 
the Accountant General’s Office and other offices of 
An Order in Council of 1816 states 
that in consideration’ of the political importance and 
responsibility of the department it is proposed to main- 
tain the clerks of the Secretary of the Admiralty on a 
higher scale as to official rank than the subordinate 
departments of the Naval Service. Sir J. Graham 
adhered to this view in the changes he made in 1832. 

2085. Supposing that we admit that you require a 
higher class of men in your office, and that they 
require a higher class of pay, ought not men in your 
minor departments to be able to look to that higher 
office, if they are deserving ?—Certainly, in the junior 
branches. You would not bring in a-first-class clerk 
from a minor department; but I think that there 
should be the power of bringing a good junior clerk 
from els¢where to put him in a higher grade of office. 

2086..(Mr. Farrer.) Supposing that in the Ac- 
countant General’s Office there was a vacancy, and 
that in the Constructive Department you had a first- 
class man, is there any reason why he should not be 
placed in the Accountant General’s Department ?—I 
think that it would be somewhat unjust to the men 


-who were there, unless brought in as a.junior clerk. 


2087. (Chairman. ) Have they as good appoint- 
ments as yours ?—The Accountant General has 1,5007. 


a year, and there are two of his assistants, who each , 


have 1,000/. a year, and he has five chief clerks, who 
get 850/. a year each. ‘Those are all appointments to 
which the clerks in the Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment may look forward. 

2088. Do you think that they ought to look forward 
to, promotion in small divisions of the Admiralty, 
instead of treating it as one single service throughout ? 
—I should be very much inclined to put all the clerks 
of the offices of the Admiralty on one footing, so as 
to be able to transfer from one to the other; but I 
should maintain the central or Secretary’s Office distinct. 
One object of Mr. Childers’ changes was to reduce 
the number of branches in the Secretary's Department. 


‘For instance, there was a branch for commissioned 


officers, and there was a branch for warrant officers, 
with a first-class clerk to each, and Mr. Childers has 
now placed both branches under one first-class clerk. 

2089. Taking your 17 third-class clerks in the 
Naval Department, is there any reason why those 
17 third-class clerks should not be appointed from 
any branch of the Admiralty, where you found fit 
and qualified men to enter into what you consider to 
be a superior branch of the office ?—If there was some 
examination before their appointment, I see no reason 
why they should not be allowed to be brought into the 
principal office ; but I presume that the examination 
for the Secretary’s Office would be of a higher nature 
compared with that forany of the minor offices. 

2090. You'have not yet arranged your examina- 
tions ?—Nothing has been settled, except that it is to 
be by open competition. 

2091. Therefore it is not now the fact that those 
who enter into the Naval Department have higher 
qualifications, as proved by examination, than any of 
the other clerks ?—Since 1869 we have not filled up 
any vacancy. 

2092. Do you propose that they should come under 
Class 1 in their appointments ?—I should:say.so.-.. 


Class 2 ?—Yes. 
2094. (Mr. Té yor owh 
would you keep up a distinction between Scheme 1 
and Scheme 2 ?—I think that you must do so in so 


2093. And that the other examination should be by 


large a service as the Civil Service. I hardly think 


that the clerks of the Treasury would like to be put-on 
the same footing as the clerks in the Customs. 


' 2095. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You give the junior . 
clerks in the Naval Department important duties for _ 


which you must pay them pretty well ?—Yes. 
2096. But you donot give a clerk, for instance, in 
the Victualling Department such duties?—No. Out 
of the 13 second-class clerks, four are private secre- 
taries. ‘ They have all, more or less, more responsible 
duties than the junior clerks would have in a sub- 
ordinate office. te, ; 
2097. { Chairman.) Do you think it a wise system 
to select private secretaries, with separate salaries, 
when they are professedly doing the duties of an 
office ?—I would keep a private secretary in a branch, 
and let him assist his master, out of office hours, as 
much as possible; but it is very difficult to ‘serve 
the head of a branch, and to serve a Lord of the 
Admiralty at the same time ; the duties must occasion- 
ally clash. If the head of the branch required that 
gentleman to do certain work, and if the Lord of the 
Admiralty required him at the same time, it might be 
inconvenient. ° 
2098. (Mr. Farrer.) What sort of work do the 
~ private secretaries do for the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Ts it office work, or private work ?—It is office work. 
I do aot say that a private secretary would not write 
‘a Lord of the Admiralty’s private notes; but he has a 
great deal to do in carrying on the work between the 
Lord of the Admiralty and the various departments. 

2099. (Sir William Stephenson.) As a rule are the 

duties of the private secretaries of a higher order than 
the duties of the class from which they are taken ?— 
I think so. 
- 2100. The salary therefore depends upon their 
duties ?—Yes. Also the gentlemen at the office may 
get away at 6 o’clock; a Lord of the Admiralty may 
be in the House of Commons, and may keep his private 
secretary until 7 o’clock, or later ; he is therefore in 
longer attendance. F 

2101. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) And his work 

partakes of a confidential character ?—Yes. _ 

2102. (Chairman.) How many. private secretaries 
are taken out of your department ?—Besides two gentle- 
men in the First Lord’s private office there are two 
clerks, second class, and five clerks, third class, em- 
ployed as private secretaries in the office, and one clerk, 
‘second class, and one of third class detached to other 
- Offices. Bap 

2108. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are they always 
taken from the same class for the same person ?—They 
very often go from one person to the other with a 
change of Government, but not necessarily so. 

2104. (Chairman.) How much do they receive ?— 
Very little; the junior clerks get 50/. a year as 
assistant private secretaries. The assistant private 
secretary to the First Lord gets 100/. a year, and 
the private secretary to the Parliamentary Secretary 
- gets 1007. a year; there is nothing more than 1002, 


a year, but the greater number have only 50/. a year, . 


that is in addition to their salary. 
2105. (Mr. Farrer.) [suppose that they get a little 


> into prominence in the office ?>—Yes. 


' 2106. (Chairman.) What is your opinion as to how 
‘young men should enter the Civil Service ; do you 
think that it should be by open competition or by 
nomination ?—I think that it should be by limited 

competition on the nomination of the Minister. 

2107. What is your reason for saying so >—Because 

I think that you are more likely to get a gentleman into 

your office, and I think that in that case probably 
gome consideration would be given to the son of a 
soldier or of a,sailor, and also to the son of a civil 


servant, LIthink that if I had a son,-after having 


been forty-one years in the Admiralty, and if I wished 


t; 
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Farver.) Tf you had your own way,’ 


nominated, and on the same principle the sons of old 


. that the numbers have been brought down to the 


‘examination which is a test of his ability ; but he may 


83 
to get him into the Admiralty, I should have the op- 
portunity of doing so; but I would make him pass a 
stiff examination, and he should compete. 


2108. You would make him pass a standard ?— 
Yes. For the navy the sons of naval officers are 


civil servants should be nominated to compete for 
vacancies in public offices. 

2109. Have you any experience of men who have 
entered by unlimited competition in your own office ? 
—No. 

2110..(Mr. Farrer.) You have had no new appoint- 
ments since the Order in Council ?—It is only lately 


reduced establishment. ~ 

2111. (Mr. Fremantle.) Since 1869 there have been 
no new appointments ?—No. 

2112. (Chairman.) Do you think that when a 
person is appointed who has now a small salary on 
probation, hé should receive a liberal salary on his 
first appointment ?—I think that he should receive a 
good salary at first, because a young man comes to 
London and is exposed to all sorts of temptations, and 
gets into debt, which perhaps hangs over him for his’ 
life. I-would give him a good salary. There is an 


be an idle fellow, and therefore I do not object to ap- 
pointments on probation. 

2118. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you place 
any limit in the system of probation ?—I think that it 
should be beyond one year in some cases. 

2114. In your opinion how long should it be ?— 
Three years, or such time as would give opportunity 
for fair trial under more than one person, if thought 
necessary. 

2115. Would you have a period of three years before 
a young man was permanently confirmed in his posi- 
tion >—Not in all cases. I would let him be on the 
establishment ; but his salary might not increase till 
pronounced fit for office duties. 

2116. (Chairman.) You mean that you would have 


a stop in promotion ?—Yes, a stop in any increment of : a 
salary. mn 
2117. If in six months he did not show any apti- “ 


tude, do you think that the State should get rid of eae 
him as a useless servant ?—I would give him a longer be: 
period than that. 

2118. How long would you give him? — Three 
years in doubtful] cases, but less when his merit or de- a 
merit was conspicuous. SUE 

2119. You would then say to him, “You do not Ry 
“ suit us, and you must go away” ?—I should if found un 
unfit after fair trial. 

2120. (Sir William Stephenson.) In twelve months eas 

you would have pretty good opportunities of seeing what fel 
aman was, and what he was likely to turn out to be. 
Would not six months to learn, and six months to My 
prove himself, be sufficient ?—I should rather have a Bb: 
little more that 12 months. I should not like to turn sh 
a man adrift so soon as that. 

2121. Would it not be hard to turn him adrift at 
the end of three years ?—I think not ; but I am not 
wedded to that opinion, all I wish is to give a fair 
trial. 

2122. (Chairman.) Are you aware that in ordinary G 
commercial houses it is the custom to commence with is 
a very low salary, on the ground that, as the clerk is 3 
young he is still living with his parents, and that itis 
desirable to begin with small salaries, and to increase ue 
them afterwards ?—Yes, I know that; but I know a 
that a commercial gentleman has not passed the severe a 
examination which a young gentleman in the Civil 
Service has to pass, and the latter being probably of 
more advanced age is entitled to a better salary. He 
comes into the position of a gentleman, and I think 
that he should have such a salary as would prevent his 
getting into debt. ; 

2123, Are you speaking now of the aristocracy of 
your own branch ?--No, I would treat every man in 
that way. In the subordinate offices I would not give 
them quite so much ; ‘but still I would give them all 
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liberal salaries. That has been done in many offices ; 
the salaries have been increased on the first appoint- 
ment, and I am very glad to see it. 

2124. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Youwould give aman 
a better motive to start with if he had a good salary ? 
—Yes. I would give him far more than 1004/. a year, 
and keep him at it if you like for a time. 

2125. (Chairman.) What do you think about the 
division into classes ?-—I like it, because I think that 
the advancement from one class to another is some- 
thing for a man to look forward to. It is also good 
for discipline and as a reward for merit. 

2126. Supposing that you had no classification at 
all, but stops every three or five years, would it not 
have the same effect, namely, that a person would not 
pass those stops unless he had proved himself bond 


Jide fit ?—Who is to judge? 


2127. The head of the office p—He is perhaps a 
man of the same class. We will suppose a man at 
600/. a year and there is a gentleman below him. 
The senior says, “I do not like to stop this man 
“ having LOJ. or 202. more, and it will not injure any 
“ other person.” 

2128. Will not that apply in the same way accord- 
ing to your proposal ?—Nv. No.1] comes, who is a 
fair fellow, but not so good as No. 2, and No. 3 may 
be more qualified, and therefore I think that No. 3 
should be chosen. 

2129. (Mr. Farrer.) You would make promotion 
from class to class a matter very much of merit ?—I 
should very much consider seniority, but I should 
not promote a man unless he was a fit man, 

2130. (Sir William Stephenson.) You think that 
there is not the same responsibility attaching to a cer- 
tificate in the one case as in the other ?—I do. 

2131. (Mr. Farrer.) If the head of a department 
has to sclect a man for the work of his department is 
it not his interest to get a man from a superior class ? 
—Yes. 

2132. Whereas he has no interest in putting a stop 
to his salary ?—Not the least, and although I confess 
that it is sometimes hard that in one office promotion 
should take place more quickly than in another, I 
still do not think that all the men who start in the 
race in 1%74 should always keep the same relative 
position, some being far better men than others. 

2183. You do not think that that would stiraulate 
merit ?—I think not. 

2134. (Chairman.) Are you aware that the clerks 
in the Admiralty have presented to us a scheme of 
service classification ?—Yes, but I have not seen it. 
If gentlemen enter the service in that way they have 
a better prospect as to pay to look forward to, but at 
the same time I like the distinction of classes. 

2135. In fact you think that. a stoppage every five 
years would become a matter of form?—I am afraid 
it would tend that way. 

2136. If there is an annual report upon a man 
every year for five years, and if all those reports are 


told up at the last, do you not think that they will | 


have some effect ?—The report must originate with 
the person who superintends this gentleman ; he pro- 
bably would be in the same class, and whether he 
made an annual report or a quinquennial one, unless 
the junior was a very bad man, I do not think that he 
would say a word against him. 

2137. (Sir William Stephenson.) But the report 
would not necessarily come from a man in the same 
class >—If you had only one class of clerks it must 
be so. 

- 2138. Would it not come from the man at the head 
of the branch in. which the clerk was employed ?— 
Some branches are under senior clerks, with salaries 
of from 4002. to 6002. a year. If you were to rule 
that a clerk should enter the service and rise to 6007; 
a year without any promotion, he would be in the 
same class as his senior. 

2139. (Mr. Farrer.) At present within. the classes 
a clerks rise by yearly increments, do they not ?— 

es. 

1240, Is there any rule in your office, or in any 
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department of your office, by which the head of the 
branch is obliged to give a certificate in order to 
entitle the clerk to the increase >—No, it is a matter 
of course in our office. The maximum salary of the 
junior clerks in the subordinate branches of the 
Admiralty has been increased to 400/. a year ; it was 
formerly only 3001., it was then raised to 850/., and 
then it was made 400/., but they do not advance to the 
higher salaries without a certificate. 


2141. (Sir William Stephenson.) They do not ad~ 


vance beyond 8002. ?—No. 


2142. And then there is a break ?—Yes, unless 


they can obtain a certificate. 

2143. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that certificate practically 
ever refused ?—It is only quite lately that that rule has 
been established, but I believe that seven gentlemen 
have not been so advanced. 

2144. It has actually operated as a stop ?—Yes, it 
has done so in their cases. \ 

2145. Is the number of those who can pass to the 
superior position limited ?—No, except that they must 
be certified as fit for it. : 

2146. ( Chairman.) Have you not recently established 
a system of confidential reports in the Admiralty upon 
the clerks ?—Not in the Naval Department. . 

2147. But in the Accountant General’s Department ? 
—Yes, a new system was adopted. 

2148. In that case, is not the confidential report 
made in writing upon all the gentlemen who may be 
eligible for a vacancy ; and is it not submitted to the 
head of the department ?—Yes, that is a rule which 
was established about six or eight months ago. 

2149, Is that to be extended to other departments 


as well-as the Accountant General’s Department ?—I | 


think that it will apply to all the departments. 

2150. Have you not a.scheme of promotion for 
retirement after 20 years service ?—It is a proposal 
for optional retirement which has just been made by 
Mr. Arber. 

‘2151. How do you think that such a scheme would 
work ?—I think that if you had a-gentleman who 
was anxious to push his fortune outside the office, he 
would not remain in your office for 20 years. I do not 
oppose the scheme, but I think few gentlemen would 
leave the service under it. 

2152, With respect to supplementary clerks, have 
you much experience of them in the Admiralty ?— 
We have not any; our people are called Admiralty 
writers; we have some very good men in that position. 

2158. And they do a good class of work like the 

third-class clerks ?—Very much so. It must be so in 
the Naval Department, because an Admiralty writer is 
attached to each room, he is not in a separate room, 
but sits in the same room with the other gentlemen. 
The Admiralty writers employed in branches in some 
cases do almost the same work as junior clerks, but 
they are not selected to be private secretaries. 
_ 2154. On what terms are your Admiralty writers 
engaged ‘— We have seven altogether, two have been 
brought from the outside from the subordinate offices 
into the Naval Department. Several entered the 
service many years ago in thé hope of being placed 
on the establishment, and one or two of them haye 
been up for examination, but failed in competition, 
some of them are very good men ; in fact amongst 
those Admiralty writers I may say that there are men 
whom I find as useful as_gentlemen who have passed a 
severe examination. 

2155. What are they paid ?—They are paid now 
from 80/. to 160/. a year by increments of 5/. a year, 
It is very insufficient pay for them, I think. 

2156. (Str William Stephenson.) They are, I sup- 
pose, more useful because they have had more expe- 
rience P—Yes. 

2157. (Mr. Farrer.) They were first paid by 
weekly wages’with an increment, and then that was 


done away with by an Order in Council, and then ~ 


they were put on to the supplementary establishment? 
—Yes, they are established now. 

2158. But as a separate class ?—Yes; it is not to 
be added to, 
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2159. This was done under the Order in Council of 
1871 to meet that particular grievance P—No, under 
Regulations of 1873. There was a distinction made 
between a writer in the Secretary’s Department and 
a writer ina subordinate office, such as in a dockyard, 
now they are all placed upon the same footing, which 
is not, I think, a right proceeding, because a writer in 
a dockyard has not the same work to perform, and he 
can live more cheaply. __ 

2160. What is the sort of work which the writers 
in the Admiralty do; do they copy letters?—A 

_ great part of the mechanical work is done away with 
by the introduction of copying presses. 

2161. That is as regards copies in the office ; but 
do they copy letters '—Yes. , : 

_ 2162. (Chairman.) They actually act as clerks >— 
Yes. 

2163. (JIr. Farrer.) Do the junior clerks also copy 
letters >—Yes, at times. : 

2164. (Chairman.) What staff of supplementary 
clerks would you like to see ?—I should like to see a 
class of supplementary clerks with salaries from 80/. 
to 1007. a year to rise to 250/. or 3800/. I would 
make them pass an examination before the Civil 

_ Service Commissioners, but not a first-class examina- 
tion. I should think that a supplementary clerk 
ought to pass the present second-class examination. 

2165. Do you propose that that should be a body 
totally distinct and incapable of passing into the class 

of established clerks ?—It should be a separate class, 

_ but when a man showed great aptitude for business, 
and was likely to be a valuable acquisition to the 
service, [ think that the Minister, on a vacancy .oc- 
curring, should be able to place him in that vacancy. 
IT would send him to the Civil Service Commissioners 
either for the purpose of examination or for them to 
act under clause 7 of the Order in Council of August 
1870. I would not shut the door to a supplementary 
clerk or writer if he was assiduous and showed great 
aptitude. 

2166. (Mr. Walrond.) Where would you put him 
in the establishment ; would you place him at the bot- 
tom ?>—Yes, 
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2167. Might not that be a loss of pay to him ?—~ 
I presume that the pay would satisfy him. 

2168. (Sir William Stephenson.) You would pro- 
bably have some limitation of age beyond which a man 
should not be eligible >—Yes. 

2169. (Mr. Farrer.) You have said that you would 
give him the usual examination under scheme A. 
Supposing that a man had been 10 years in the office, 


and had lost his school knowledge, would you do so? . 


—No ; I would let him be dealt with by Civil Service 
Commission under clause 7 of Order in Council of 
August 1870, if advanced to higher grade in his own 
office. 

2170. (Chairman.) Do you think that by having a 
class of supplementary clerks of that character in the 
Admiralty, you can reduce the number of the higher 
established clerks >—Not the seniors, they have been 
already much reduced. It was only the other day that 
they made the second-class clerks 13 instead of 12, 

2171. What economy do you contemplate; is it 
with reference to the Civil Service generally, or with 
reference to your own office ?—It is more especially 
for my own office. I think that they could probably 
reduce the junior section of the third class, and I have 
put in a scheme. * 

2172. (Sir Francis Sandford.) In it you propose a 
reduction from 17 to 12 ?—Yes. 

2173. To omit, in. fact, the second section of the 
third-class clerks >—Yes ; when Mr. Childers’ reduc- 
tion took place the expense of the office was reduced 
4,0001., but if you brought in supplementary clerks it 
would make some increase in the present expense. 

2174. (Mr. Farrer.) In the department do you say 
that there is the power of appointing from outside ?>— 
There is no instance of a chief clerk having been 
appointed from the outside. The secretary may be 
taken from the office, or may be taken from the out- 
side. At present the Treasury have laid it down 
that he must be a barrister of some years standing, 
and therefore that rather shuts the door to a- clerk 
rising to be secretary. 

2175. But going lower down than the office of 
secretary, the custom of the Admiralty is to promote 


to all the places from inside the office >—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry W. R. WALKER examined.* 


2176. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Admiralty ?—I am Accountant-General of the 
Navy and Comptroller of Navy Pay. — 

2177. You have a paper which you would like-to 
read to us, have you not ?—Perhaps the most conve- 
nient course will be to take in succession the subjects 
of inquiry which are indicated in Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s letter to you. I will be as brief as possible. 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter indicates what the 

intention of the Government is, and I wish it to be 
- understood that 1 am not the representative: of my 

department, or necessarily of any branch of the ser-. 
vice, except so far as by assumption they may be 
taken to agree with me. In April last I entered upon 
the 40th year of my service. The first question 
which is put in Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter is this. 
He says: “My dear Mr. Playfair,—The inquiry 
“ which the Treasury desire to institute, and upon 
‘““ which you have been so kind as to promise us your 
“ assistance, has reference to the following points :— 
«1. The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
“ justance.” 

2178. What opinions have you upon the method of 
selecting civil servants ?—I feel that it would be per- 
feetly useless to try to throw back the wave of public 

opinion altogether as regards competitive examination, 
but I propose a modification in the process of com- 
petitive examination. I should venture to suggest 
that the present system should be maintained with 
regard to what I term the outside public, namely, those 
who have no relation by antecedents or actual service 
_/ with the public service. I do not propose to interfere 
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with that, but I think-that men who have passed 40 
years in the service, which I myself have done, have 
some claim, as I may say without egotism, as the 
records will show that in that time I have done some 
very important work both in kind and in degree. I 
have now a son who has recently returned from 
Oxford, having previously been educated at Marl- 
borough, and he obtained at Oxford his B.A. I feel 
that I ought to be able to approach the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, on behalf of my son, he being sub- 
jected to go through a specific test examination for this 
office. I think that that standard is adequate and 
sufficient for the public service in such cases. In my 
own case, having passed 40 years of my life in the 
public service, my social status has been such thai, as a 
rule, I could not be expected to have the social associa- 
tions which exist in other cases outside a public office. 


I am restricted in my situation, and I therefore think . 


that Ihave a fair right to go to the First’ Lord, and 
to ask him to give me a nomination for my son ; but 
I desire him to go before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and to be subjected to a thorough examination, 
and if he does not come up to the standard in an 
educational and social way, and does not prove his 
aptitude for the work which he has to do, let him 
pass away and never have another chance, but if he 
is equal to it, his examination being based upon the 
modern standard of education, I think that my posi- 
tion as a public servant entitles me to ask this con- 
sideration. It is something far preferable to the utili- 
tarian principle, which has now got into vogue, and 
with which I have no sympathy. 
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2179. Would you restrict’ the'first right to the sons : 


of civil servants ?—I would not restrict it to the sons 
of civil servants in the Admiralty, but I would also 
take the men in the dockyards, and I should be disposed 
to allot one half of ‘the vacancies under the circum- 
stances of a qualitative examination to the sons of old 
and faithful civil servants, and the other half should 
be general. I think that the vacancies in the civil 
departments of the navy cannot be considered as so 
numerous as not to be met by the demands of the 
Admiralty Departments, the dockyards, and other 
offices to the extent proposed. 

2180. Isit your proposal that the minister of the 
department should have a restrictive choice, or that 
he might give a fair consideration to such services as 
yours ?—Certainly. 

218i. We will take a man who has no children, 
such as a Faraday, but who has bestowed enormous 
services upon the community; would you hold that 
the minister of the Crown might not consider his 
claims as very proper claims for a public minister to 
take into consideration ?—According to my present 
standard, restriction and public service should go 
together. Immediately that you go into a restriction 
outside that, I am afraid that you launch yourself in a 
rather critical position. 

2182. The services to the public, in the case which 
I mention, are enormous. Why should the minister 
be restricted from considering the public services 
which have been rendered to the nation in that case ? 
—Because I do not consider that general merit in the 
public service is a reason for particular advancement. 

2183. Do you think that those places should be con- 
fined to civil servants ?—Yes. 

2184. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you confine it to the 
Admiralty itself ?—I should extend the ‘principle to 
the Civil Service generally. Although our work may 
not individually be of a high standard, I think that 
the same description of work day after day after all 
exercises a more deadening effect than a higher class 
of work which is subject to variation. 

2185. (Chairman.) Do you want to make a mono- 
poly as regards the sons of civil servants, or do you 
wish their cases to be (as they ought to be) very fa- 
vourably considered by the minister ?—I should be 
quite prepared for those services to be compared with 
others, provided that you gave up an altogether indis- 
criminate competitive examination and had selection. 

2186. You will allow the First Lord to pick out 
half a dozen men and send them to the civil service 
examination ?—Yes, provided that A, B, and C could 
present themselves without selection, but by the law 
of competition. 

2187. You would look to nomination with limited 
selection '—Yes. 

2188. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You do not wish the 
selection to be limited to the Admiralty, do you ?—I 
should be satisfied with it. 

2189. But supposing that Mr. Ward Hunt went to 
the Treasury and found there a suitable man, you 
would not prevent him from going there ?—I should 
be too pleased if he were to do so. 

2190. (Mr. Farrer.) You would extend this to the 
whole civil servants ?—Yes; but I think that we 
ought to find a person within our own circle. I think 
that consideration should be paid to the long and 
faithful service of the fathers, as regards the interests 
of their sons. In my present’position ] have served 
the public for a period of 40 years, and I have no 
association anywhere else which would enable me to 
put my son into any profession, and therefore if I 
cannot introduce him into the public service I am 
nowhere. 

2191. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are these sons of 
old officers generally efficient ?—They are exceedingly 
efficient. I wish I could say that the gentlemen who 
have come in by indiscriminate open competition are 
equal to them. 

2192. (Mr. Walrond.) Have you had any who 
have been appointed in the Admiralty since 1870? 
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the Secretary of the Admiralty carries it out. 
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2193. (Mr. Joyce.) Do not you find that the sons 
of old servants take a pride in the office in which 
their fathers have worked, and that they endeavour 
to keep up their father’s reputation ?—Yes. 

2194, (Chairman.) What is your next point ?— 
The next point is “ The principles upon which men 
‘* should be transferred from office to office, especially 
“* in cases where one establishment has been abolished 
“ or reduced in numbers, and where there are con- 
“‘ sequently redundant employés whose services 
“ should, ifpossible, be made available in other depart- 
“ ments.” The observation which I desire to make 
there is this. Assuming that departments approxi- 
mately similar in their work and constitution are 
blended together upon a common basis of pay and 
classification, I should be prepared under exceptional 
circumstances to admit of departmental interchange- 


ability generally, but I should regard any scheme as ~ 


incomplete which did not provide for promotion in 


' the several departments of a single head of adminis- 


tration. By that I wish to illustrate this. I will 
take the War. Otfice and the Admiralty, which have 
always been considered as sister departments. There 
may be high appointments like my own, and that of 
the Accountant General of the War Office, and 
it may be esteemed advisable to import new blood 


into that department, and a gentleman may have 


passed through a similar ordeal in a big department 
like that of the Admiralty ; under those circumstances 


_I should esteem it as a matter of right to transfer a 


man from one department to the other. In the 
Admiralty we have several departments, all of which are 
under the Admiraity jurisdiction. For the advantage 
of the sectional work they are placed in different 
departments. _I should not propose to interfere with 


that, but it appears to me that no one carrying out 


the sectional arrangements can satisfactorily class 
the work where salaries are almost as varying as the 
varying departments. The result is that in some 
cases there is an unavoidable degree of promotion, 
while in others there is a contrary state of things. 
Asa fact it is so in my own department. I have 
men of 18 and 20 years of service, who have very 
little chance of promotion; but across the street in 
the office of the Director General of the Medical 
Department there are men originally in my depart- 
ment who are now promoted with considerably less 
service. I say that that is a very anomalous state of 
things. 

2195. How would you propose to rectify that ?— 
By making services interchangeable in the Admiralty. 
I advocated it in 1869. 

2196. Are you not interchangeable now. You have 
mentioned the case of a person going from one office 
to another?—Not in promotion. I would have a 
common muster roll like they have in the dockyards. 
A vacancy occurs, say, in Devonport Dockyard, and 
there is nothing to prevent a man being sent there 
from Chatham if the report upon him is favourable ; 
There 
must of course be grievances, but the policy of the 
service demanded its being done in this way. 

2197. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The two dockyards 
were similar ?>—Yes. 

2198. (Chairman.) You would make the clerks 


_ circulate in the several departments P—Yes. 


2199. (Mr. Walrond.) Would you include the 
naval branch ?—No. 

2200. (Chairman.) Do you think it imprudent to 
meddle with it?—I do not think that it exactly 
appertains to my position to do so. 

2201. What is the next point to which you wish 
to refer ?>—-I would deal with redundant numbers, and 
I would rather deal with redundant numbers by a 
system. Redundant numbers upon official: changes, 
if unsusceptible of being provided for by the insti- 
tution of periodical retirements within the several 
departments, should be dealt with with reference to 
the Civil Service generally. By a judicious forecast 
the legitimate employment of writers without a vested 


interest and entered upon provisional hire at the 


. 
a bh 
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rate of 1s. an hour, together with a well considered 
establishment of clerks and established -writers, fluc- 
tuations of the character referred to should be pro- 
vided for. I have already expressed my opinion 
before Mr. Otway’s Committee and elsewhere against 
the payment of 10d. an hour. I have not the slightest 
sympathy with it. A department might be framed 
with reference to a well considered class of work,.as 
it was in 1869 by Mr. Childers and Mr. Trevelyan. 
The basis was laid down relative to the work which 
' had to be done. It too frequently occurs that it is 
- first determined by whom the work is to be done 
rather than the nature and extent of the work to be 
done. The classification of the clerks at.that time 
in the Admiralty arranged itself into a chief clerk, 
first-class clerks, second-class clerks, and the third- 
class clerks. A matter was put into the hands of 
a third-class clerk, who exercised his time and 
ingenuity in getting up the facts of the case; it 
passed under the review of a second-class clerk ; 
it then passed under the review of a first-class clerk, 
he read the circumstances and looked at the thing 
carefully and attached his name to it, and he was 
the first individual to make a report upon it; the 
higher authorities of the department affirmed it. The 
view which 1 ventured to state before the Committee 
on Civil Service Writers was that it was desirable to 
get rid of the third-class clerks altogether, and I 
divided the office into two classes, clerks and senior 
clerks; above that there were principal clerks, and 
in the higher offices there were deputies, and there 
was the head of the department, the Accountant 
General. It was then considered in what way, having 
got rid of a number of men, we were to submit a 
substitution equally efficient, but more economical. At 
that stage the element of the writer was introduced, 
and the proportion which the writer was to bear to 
the clerks was a moiety. 

2202. One writer for two. clerks ?—One writer for 
- each clerk, and we limited the range which fell to the 
costly clerk, and also improved his prospect for staff 
appointments.. There ‘was likewise a very large 
amount of superannuation. That constitutes a block, 
but: in course of time that evil will be remedied, and 
the proportion will be satisfactorily adopted. As 
supplementary to that a class of writers was in- 
troduced upon 10d. an hour. I am. speaking now 
of the system of Mr. Childers of 1869 for its justifica- 
tion and for the non-justification’ of its arrest by stop- 
ping the increment and introducing the 10d. an 
hour. The writer, as instituted by Mr. Childers, was 
not contemplated to be restricted to the performance 
of the mere mechanical work assigned to the Civil 
Service writer at 10d. an hour. I have before me a 
statement of the regulations under which these writers 
were introduced ; they commenced at 6s. a day, and 
‘by increments they were to rise to 9s. a day, and an 
inducement was afforded to them by a progressive in- 
crease of pay. ‘That arrangement was altogether 
altered when the change took place by the interposition 
ofthe 10d. an hour men ; these are a different class of 
men, and now I have no less than 49 men in my 
own office at 10d. an hour. Mr. Childers never con- 
templated that I should have them; he never con- 
sented to 10d. an hour. - 

2208. How do you find that the men at 10d. an 
hour do the work ?—I have no objection to offer to 
the way generally in which the work is done by 10d. 
an hour men, but only to the objectionable arrange- 
ment under which 10d. an hour men are employed in 
my office as compared with the former writers, and 
as compared with Mr. Lefevre’s. proposed scheme, 
by which all these writers were to go through an 
examination of a very light character, and instead of 
having a daily rate of pay they were to have a salary 
with vested interests. They commence at 80/. a year, 
and rise by 5/.a year to 160/.; that is the existing 
arrangement. ; 
2204. And you find that that is very much better 

- ¢han the 10d. an hour ?—Yes, very much. 
2205. (Mr. Farrer.) Which do you think is: the 
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best plan ?—I was perfectly. satisfied with the bargain 
which I made, and was perfectly. satisfied to see it 
carried out in 1869. 

2206. (Mr. Walrond.) But do you think that the 
men who came in under the arrangement of 1869 
would have continued for long to be satisfied with it ? 
—TI think so. 

2207. As I understand, they had no superannua- 
tion ?—None. 
~ 2208. And they were not on the establishment ?— 
0. . 

2209. If one of them had remained in your service 
for 25 years do you think that he would have 
been satisfied ?—Precisely so. That kirid of man in 
the manufactory at Portsmouth is satisfied with his 
rate of pay,and no pension. We never find the 
factory men at the dockyards asking to be put upon 
the list of men entitled to pension but with a reduced 
income. 

2210. (Chairman.) For how many established 
writers would you exchange your Civil Service writers 
in point of number ?—I think the difference between 
the two classes of writers is rather one of a moral 
than an intellectural. character consequent on the 
desire for change in the case of the Civil Service writer. 
Ido not pretend to say that these men are such as 
that there would be an equivalent by taking one to 
two; but they have no sense of fixity, and when they 
can see their way to getting away they do it. 

2211. (Mr. Farrer.) Does not that make it neces- 
sary to employ more clerks who require some training 
before they understand the work ?—In a big depart- 
ment the work must be done; if we cannot lead we 
must drive. 

2212: But can you drive as well as you can lead? 
Can you get as much work ott of men whom you get 
as you want them as out of men who have been for 
some time with you and who have learnt your ways? 
—I think not asa moral question, but I should not like 
to put it as a numerical question. The number of 
clerks in the Admiralty is 231 ; there are 184 writers, 
of whom 74 are Civil Service writers at 10d. an hour. 
In my own department, namely, the Accountant 
General’s Department, the number of clerks, includ- 
ing chief clerks, senior clerks, and clerks, is 141—the 
number of writers is 123, therefore that makes a total 
of 264 ; the number.of clerks compared with the 
writers is 93 to 123, the Civil Service writers at 10d. 
an hour are 49. I have never voluntarily acquiesced 
in the employment of the writers at 10d. an hour. 

2213. ( Chairman.) What is your next point >—“ The 
“* possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole, 
“ so as to obviate the inconveniences which result from 
“ the difference of pay in different departments.” I 
desire to say that the present varying rates of pay 
and differences of classification in the several depart- 
ments approximately related to each other as regards 
work and responsibility are naturally considered as 
inequitable and unnecessary. As illustrative of my 
position I should select the five following departments 
as upon a sufficiently near common basis of respon- 
sibility and work to justify a common basis of salary 
and classification, namely, the Admiralty Department, 
the War Department, the Audit Department, the 


Paymaster General’s Office, and the Board of Trade. 


If you look at the Civil Service estimates you will find 
that the rates of pay for those departments are diffe- 
rent. At onetime it used to be thought that the Naval 
Department was in the ascendant, and that the War 
Department followed us, whereas now by a turn in 
the wheel of fortune the War Department is in the 
ascendant, and we have struggled most inetlectually to 
be put upon a similar basis. A reference to the Civil 
Service estimates will indicate to you the varying rates, 
while they do not indicate to me a justifiable basis for 
such a variation. 

2214. Let me undertand what you mean by that. Do 
you mean that these offices, the names of which you 
have given to us, should all have the same rate of pay 
for the same grade of service ?—Yes. 
|, 2215. So.that a junior clerk on, entering the esta- 
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blishment of the Board of ‘Trade would enter at exactly 3 


the same rate of salary as a junior clerk in the Ad- 
miralty ?—Certainly. 

2216. And you propose that the next grade should 
be the same in both departments ?—Precisely; that it 
should run throughout. Of course, in a big depart- 
ment it may be less desirable than in a small one. 
For instance, I will take the Inspector of Yard 
Accounts in the Admiralty ; there is no such thing in 
the War Office. Their manufactures are compara- 
tively limited,in extent ; but we build ships like the 
“ Achilles,” and we give you a large volume in which 
we show the expenditure under certain heads of ap- 
propriation, and we pay that money away in various 
modes. The Exchequer,and Audit Department, in 
the account of surplus and deficiencies, sees whether 
we have done right or wrong, and if we have done 
wrong we are brought before the committee on public 
accounts, and are very probably roasted. We have 
so much money which we spend, and we have so 


much iron put into our dockyard, we have put it— 


into stock, and we have taken so much out, and what 
we have taken out and what we have put into ships 
is the point of contiguity between our surplus and 
deficiencies and our expense account. 

2217. Taking your own department, what do the 
clerks receive ?/—A clerk receives 100/. a year when 
he enters. 

2218. And what does he receive when he enters 
the Naval Department ?—100/. a year as well. 

2219. Does not it follow that if it is necessary to 
make the grades equal in all the offices it is necessary 
to do so in your office?—Yes; but I exclude from 
that association the secretarial department of the 
Admiralty, which I contend stands upon the same 
basis as the Home Office, the Foreign Office, and the 
Colonial Office. ; 

2220. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you go so far as to say 
that the proportion of first, second, and third class 
clerks should be the same in these different offices ? 
—Yes, I think that it should be the same everywhere. 

2221. Inthe Board of Trade we have some depart- 
ments in which there are as many senior clerks as 
junior clerks, and necessarily so ?—Yes. 

2222. In other departments there are a very large 
proportion of junior clerks as compared with senior 
clerks ?—Yes. 

2223. Therefore does not that show that there 
must be different classes of officers ?—I have particular 
classes of duties in which the numbers are not the 
same. 

2224. Then your grading does not go to the pro- 
portion of men in the classes ?—-No. 

2225. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you not think that there 
is a serious inequality between office A and office B, 
if in office A there is a large proportion of highly paid 
clerks, and in office B a very small proportion, the 
person who enters office B has very little chance of pro- 
motion ?—I should not think it to be desirable to 
reduce to a dead level equality of promotion in all 
offices. 

2226. (Chairman.) What is your next point ?— 
“Fourthly, the system under which it is desirable to 
“ employ writers or other persons for the discharge 
“ of duties of less importance than those usually 
* assigned to established clerks, or duties of a purely 
“ temporary character.” My observation upon that 
is this. If the employment of this class is to be re- 
stricted to duties of less importance than those which 
ordinarily devolve on clerks in the earlier period of 
their service, speaking all round, I am not prepared 
to recommend their employment in the naval depart- 
ments. J should get rid of them altogether. If, on 
the contrary, the reorganization of 1869, to which I 
have adverted, in respect to the naval departments 
both in town and at the out-ports is to be maintained, 
then I am prepared to advocate so far as the depart- 
ments in town and at the out-ports for which I am 
responsible are concerned (because I said at the com- 
mencement.that I am not stating the views of my 
brother officers), the employment for permanent work 
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of the existing restricted class of established writers, 

with these modifications, that the pay of that class 

should increase to a maximum of 200/. a year by in- 

crements of 10/. a year when 150/. is reached, the 

minimum being raised to 90/. a year. The result of 

my observation, and also looking forward to what I 

think should be the future organization, is that as 

regards employing writers and employing established 

clerks I propose to accept the present established 

writers in the proportion of a moiety, but with this ad- 

vantage, that instead of their salary rising by 5/. a year 

from 80/. to 160/., I would commence it at 90/. a year, 

and would raise it by increments of 5/. up to 150/. a 

year, and as a man in that position would be deprived 

from going -into the higher class of clerks he should 

look forward to some additional advantages. I would 

increase his annual increment from 5J. to 101. a year, 

and would raise his maximum pay to 200/.a year. I 

do not want to know any one but the established class - 
of writer. If I want to deal with a bulk of work I 

provide for that by a hired writer. I give him ls. 

an hour, and I can get a very good man for 36s. a 

a week. I go on to say that the age for entry of 

established writers should be limited to that which 

obtains for clerks in the Admiralty, namely 17 to 25 ; 

the examination to be qualitative but not competitive. 

There appears to me (speaking of course with diffi- 

dence in the presence of a gentleman who is connected 

with the Civil Service Commission) to be a practical 

inability to exercise a distinctive standard in such a 

large area, and with ordinary subjects of education. 

I think that. it would be just as difficult to exercise a 

competitive examination as to do so for the degree of 

B.A. at Oxford ; there qualitative examinations are 

necessary, and then when they proceed to honours it 

is not a competitive-but it is a qualitative examina- 

tion. The position of an established writer according 

to my proposal would afford no claim on his part to 

rise to the position of a clerk, but in view of recog- 

nized and special abilities I think that the chief of his - 
office might recommend him to the head of the de- 

partment under the prescribed regulations for the 

qualitative examination as clerk. I would not shut 

him out, provided that I got a first rate man, but I 

would not allow the whole body to entertain the 

idea that they could rise by what would ultimately 

become a prescriptive right. Then I should propose 

that the first entries of established writers should be 

made upon the recommendation of the chiefs of offices 

to the head of their department. Now I am perfectly 

satisfied with that. It is not agreeable.to admit a 

man by examination, and far less to keep him out of — 
the service. JI am sure that the jurisdiction which 
now obtains for that class of public work is fairly 
exercised; but I do feel, with the large intimacy 
which one possesses with the public service generally 
(I speak of my:own department in particular), that 
a very much larger number of useful men could 
be got at the out-ports, both at home and abroad. By 
an annual visit to the dockyards, I am able to form not 
only an estimate of the manner in which the men dis- 
charge the work, but an estimate of them in a social 
point of view, which would enable me upon the basis 
of knowledge to recommend persons for those appoint- 
ments. Mr. Childers, in the scheme of 1869, attached 
very great importance to that point; and if that 
scheme had been worked out in its integrity, it would 
have issued in an examination taking place as at 
present, but the nomination would. have been left to 
the head of the department. 

» 2227. (Mr. Farrer.) The nomination is by the 
political head of the department ?—Yes. I will take 
the case that I want a writer in my own department, I 
have a book kept in which the names of applicants 
are recorded. J recommend, on a vacaney, and give 


reasons for recommending, to the First Lord of the 


Admiralty the , persons, for various appointments, 

leaving him to act upon my suggestion or not 

as he may think fit. Possibly I shall be best consult- 

ing what I consider to be the mission of this 

Commission, if I proceed to the other portions of 
i , 
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Sir Stafford Northeote’s letter. He says: “I need 
“ not enter into any details upon these points beyond 
“‘ placing in your hands the several Orders in 
Council and other official documents relating to 
“ the matter, and referring you to the proceed- 
“ ings which took place last year before the two 
“ Select Committees of the House of Commons 
“ which inquired,—the one into the Civil Service 
“ expenditure,—the other into the alleged grievances 
“ of the Civil Service writers. Any further informa- 
“ tion which you may desire, and which we have in 
our possession, shall of course be placed at your dis- 
“ posal.” The only matter there to which I need refer 
is with regard to the alleged grievances of the Civil 
Service writers; and those grievances are at an end, 
so far as the Admiralty is concerned, by the scheme 
now proposed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
letter goes on to state: “I will merely say, with 
*‘ reference to the first of the questions which I have: 
“ mentioned, that-while the Government desire as 
“ a general principle to uphold a system of selection 
“ according to merit, as opposed to selection by the 
simple exercise of patronage, they are anxious 
“ that the Commission should look thoroughly into the 
action of the present system of competitive exami- 
nations, and should give their opinions upon any 
“‘ modifications which they may find it desirable to 
“ recommend in it with perfect freedom.” Then the 
seventh paragraph of the letter is as follows: “ An 
“ important question will arise out of the division of 
“« the service according to what are technically known 
“as regulations 1 and 2 respectively; and we hope 
“ that the Commission will give us their advice as 
“ to the maintenance of that division, both in regard 
“ of admissions and of promotions.” With regard 
to the question of the arrangement of the service, I 
should think it impertinent in me to refer to it, it being 
an executive question; but there is one point there, 
namely, as to the advancement of men from one part 
of the service to the other, and it, I think, should be 
without an extrinsic examination. 

2228. (Chairman.) Are you aware that a scheme 
has been presented to us by some of the clerks in the 
Admiralty, giving a service scale and promotion with 
stops every five years. What is your opinion upon that 
suggestion ?—These gentlemen from my department 
have come before you not only without my permission, 
but without my knowledge ; and from the reply to a 
question which I have asked of one of my principal 
clerks, I do not understand that they can even appear 
before you as recognized delegates of the Admiralty. 

2229. I think that you are mistaken in that. Here 
is a letter from Mr. Lushington sending their names 
in to us ?—I was asked a simple question there, and 
simply gave my reply, and I believe that you will find 
that he endorses it. 

2230. Mr. Lushington sends to us certain names of 
gentlemen who he says will represent the views of the 
different departments, and’ amongst them he sends the 
names of three senior clerks from the Accountant- 
General’s Department, and also the names of junior 
clerks ?—I was asked by Mr. Lushington who certain 
gentlemen were. I simply put a question to ascertain 
that a certain number of clerks attended at a meeting 


not with his knowledge and approval. I told Mr. 
Dent so, and I can refer to my chief clerk, Mr. Hay, 
and to my book-keeper, Mr. Edwards, now present, 
that they had acted without the recognition and 
authority of the department. At the same time I 
made no objection, and it was without reference to 
any scheme ‘which they might put forward. 

2231. But that scheme was a proposal which was 
considered to be applicable to the whole service, and 
I should like to know your opinion upon the system 
‘of classes. ‘The principle of that scheme was that 
there should be a grading with stops every five years 
by demerit. Do you think that that is applicable to 


the Civil Service ?—I entirely object to pecuniary - 
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advancement by jumps. I think that in every sense 
it is disadvantageous. 
is gradually improved from time to time it is a more 
beneficial method of expenditure than if he remains 
for a series of years at the same income, and then has 
a jump. I consider annual increments preferable to 
periodical jumps, as a progressive increase at such 
annual intervals more adequately meets the growing 
demands upon a man’s income. 

2232. In fact you are rather in favour of a service 
scale ?—Yes. 

2233. But with certain stops, so that you can 
exclude a man from the annual increment by demerit ? 
—Certainly ; we have that now in existence. A man 
can reach 180/. a year by annual increments ; but, 
before he can go on to 3800/. a year he is reported 
upon by the head of the department as to whether his 
antecedents justify the addition. He then rises by a 
legitimate increment of 15/.t0 the maximum class of 
8001. a year. 

2234. Independently of classes ?—Yes. 

2235. (Mr. Farrer.) When he has got to 300/. a 
year would you allow him to go on ?—I have very 
I have dealt with the 
present salary, and I should like to state the proposals 
which have suggested themselves to me. I want to 
deal with the question of promotion by selection. I 
consider it to be one of the questions vitally affecting 
the well-being of the servants in public departments, 
and the general conduct of a large body of men. So 
long as the principle of promotion is uncertain and 
fluctuating you are at one time actuated by a desire 
not to put aside age and fidelity, and at another time 
you are perhaps passing in the groove of common. 
sense and selecting the right man. ‘The result is 
that in a big department like mine ié has been almost 
constantly a subject of debate in every promotion, 
because we find that, in proportion very much to the 
temperament of the individual at the head of the 
department the promotion is made. With the view, 
therefore, of reducing promotion to a defined basis, I 
venture to say that if the existing requirements of the 
Order in Council of 11th August 1854 and the Admi- 
ralty Memorandum of 17th August 1869, and the 
Admiralty Order of 24th March 1874 are referred to, 
you will see that they afford a basis which is not only 
uniform, but which is so practically available that I 
from my experience desire that it should be faithfully 
carried out in the public service generally. In the 
Treasury letter of the 21st February 1874 the Lords. 
of the Treasury were pleased to say that in the case 
of clerks who have reached 17 years’ service they 
were to be entitled to proceed to a maximum of 4001. 
a year. It was said that a good man who did his 
work well should be able at the end of 12 years to be 
a candidate, if qualified, for the second class; but we 
find now that we have men, and respectable men, who 
are excluded. It arose to a great extent from the re-’ 
organization in 1869, which, as I have been submitting, 
must result in temporary blocks of promotion ; but it 
also arose, I think, from the non-interchangeability of 
promotion among the departments, I addressed Mr. 
Goschen, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
upon the subject, and I fixed the period for promo- 
tion at 13 years. However, the Treasury, after very 
carefully considering the whole thing, gave us not 
exactly what we asked, but they gave us a decided 
boon. They prescribed that at the expiration of 
17 years a man, if he was reported upon as qualified for 
promotion by the head of the department, should be 
allowed to progress from 300/. to 400/. a year, by 
annual increments of 20/., and that he should stop at 
4001. a year unless there was a vacancy for him to go 
peyond it. In order to guard myself against the 
partiality of individual judgment, I called to my as- 
sistance two deputies and the principal clerks ot 
sections where these people were serving in work with 
which they were thoroughly conversant, and even 
beyond that I personally consulted the senior clerks 
under whom these men were serving, and the result 
was that out of a considerable number of men who 
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came to the front there were several men whom I could 
not bring within the restrictive terms of the Treasury 
letter. I should like to say that when a man has reached 
17 years’ service, and has done his work well, although 
I cannot recommend him for future advancement, I 
should like to have an opportunity of advancing that 
man on to 400/.a year. I propose that the restriction 
imposed by the Treasury letter of the 21st of Fe- 
bruary 1874 as to advancement to 400/..a year should 
be modified as in the case of advancement from 1701. 
to 3001. a year. . 

2236. You do not wish to do away with classes ?— 
No, I would leave them as they are. 

2237. But you say that if a man had served for a 
certain number of years, faithfully and diligently, he 
should be allowed to rise to a larger income, though 
not equal to that in the superior class? —Yes. In 
one instance I thought that a man who had served 
for 40 years (and the late Accountant General, Sir 
Richard Bromley, agreed with me) should have an 
increase of his salary from 500/. to 550/., and the 
Treasury adopted it. ls ay 

2238. Would you make promotion by seniority, or 
by selection, or in what manner would you make it ? 
—I would always preserve the rights of seniority when 
it was accompanied by intelligence, but I should never 
underrate superior acquirements. 

2239. (Chairman.) You would allow all the men 
who were capable to rise by seniority, by certain in- 
crements ?—Yes. 

2240. What would be the advantage of having 
classes in addition to that; would you still keep your 
classes ?—I think that the present arrangement of my 
department, as arranged in 1869, is beneficial to the 
public service, and I do not desire to alter it. The 
clerks rise to 300/. a year, and to 400/. a year where 
their qualification admits of it. The next class is the 
senior clerks ; they rise from 400/.a year to 6000. a 
year, by increments of 20J. a year. 

2241. (Mr. Farrer.) You would retain those 
classes ?—Yes. Above that are the principal clerks, 
who receive 850/. a year. There are two special 
appointments, one, that of book keeper, who has 700/. 
a year, and the other that of inspector of yard accounts, 
whose salary has been recently raised by the Treasury 
from 6501. to 7501. a year. There are then two 
deputies at 1,000/. a year, and there is the Accountant 
General of the Navy at 1,300J. a year. 

2242. In the last places I suppose the appointments 
are made entirely by merit ?— Yes; great stress is 
laid upon that ; great stress is laid upon a man pos- 
sessing very considerable qualifications before rising 
from 400/. to 600/. a year, and I think that it should 
be so. 

2243. According to this scheme there is no such 
division as has been made by the recent Order in 
Council between clerks under scheme A and those 
under scheme B ?—No. 

2244, Would you have any such distinction ?—— 
No. 

2245. You do not want great chasms ?—No, I want 
the thing to run easily. 

2246. (Chatrman.) Is there any other point which 
you wish to notice?—Yes. What I am about to say 
refers I think to a very important part of the public 
service, and I am not sure that there is any single 
thing which to my mind disturbs and disarranges the 
public service more than the insoluble difficulties be- 
tween those who entered the service in 1829 and 
those who entered later, obtaining by service a pension 
equivalent to two-thirds of their salary. On the 14th 
of April 1875 I shall have completed 40 years’ service, 
and I shall then be entitled to two-thirds of my salary, 
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but by the regulations as to the superannuation fund, 
I being only 56 years of age, must work on until I am 
60 years of age without. any addition to my future 
superannuation, and probably to my present pay. I 
attach very great” importance to the desirability of 
getting rid of what I should call the present abnormal 
stops of promotion ; they make us despair, and we do 


_ hot see any means ‘of: looking before us to obtain it. 


{ should wish, without inflicting a penalty on the 
public, to take into the Civil Service an element which 
has been recognized in the military service, namely, 
that there shall be periodical depletions by those who 
do not require to be under the tremendous obligation 
of living till 60, and working for 40 years of their life, 
With that view: these are the remarks which I venture 
to submit to the Commission, namely, that the Trea- 
sury should possess a larger discretionary power in 
respect to granting exceptional superannuations in the 
cases of official modifications or departmental stoppage 
of promotions, or of desire for voluntary retirement, 


. within the period at present prescribed, and accom- 


panied with period bonus valuations as accorded in 
recent re-organizations. That is how the recent re- 
organizations took place ; there was a certain period 
of time added to that of service, at the discretion of the 
Treasury, and by which a very large number of men 
passed off. I want that to be a more frequent system 
of the service, affording a legitimate flow of promotion 
to the younger members of the service, and bettering 
the older members without any disparagement to the 
public, and at the same time adding a future continuous 
succession to the Civil Service. That is the view which 
T have in making that suggestion. also want to refer 
to a case which demands very great consideration, 
namely, the awarding of pensions-to the widows of civil 
servants. Ican only say from my own experience that 
the melancholy and numerous cases which we have 
brought before us in the shape of a bag for our con- 
tributions, are to my mind go unworthy of a big 
country, that I should be very glad to assent toa 
pension for the widows of civil servants. There is a 
feeling at this moment that there should be a re- 
adjustment of salaries, but I should propose. that 
instead of granting an increase of pay generally con- 
sequent upon the higher prices of the necessaries of 
life, which, to a certain extent has been publicly 
recognized. I think in view of the interests of the 
public service, as illustrated in increased willingness 
and effectiveness of work, as well as regards the 
family claims of the public servants, the awarding of 
pensions to civil servants widows would be the most 
economical mode of procedure. I throw that out 
merely as a suggestion, but I also take the alterna- 
tive that in the event of the State not being disposed 
to grant us a pension as an indirect increase to our 
pay, but being disposed to increase the pay itself, I 
would venture to make this observation, that itis much 
to be regretted that when the superannuation abatement 
of five per cent. was abolished in 1856, the proposal 
which was made by a large portion of the service, of 
two and a half per cent. being retained by the State 
for the formation of a fund for widow’s pensions and 
general life insurance purposes for officers’ relatives 
was not adopted, and we took the whole of the five 
per cent. into our pockets, that a part of the increase 
of pay might be so appropriated. Ialso wish to allude 
to the existing Pensions Commutation Act. I think 
that it may be extended to all cases of retirement 
from the Civil Service, by which I mean that if it is 
good for a lieutenant in thenavy, and for a captain in 
the army, it is good for a civil servant, and that he 
should have the option of deciding whether he would 
commute or whether he would receive the pension. 


J The witness withdrew. 
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2247. (Chairman. to Mr. Jorey.) What position do 
you as clerks occupy in the dockyards ?—Senior clerks 
and clerks. een : 

2248, Is it a distinct service:from that to which 
the Admiralty clerks in London belong ?—-Yes. 

2249. On a different rate of pay ?—On a different 
rate of pay. 

2250. And you are transferable from one dockyard 
to another, but you are not transferable to the office 
in London ; is that so ?—It is so. 

2251. Is your rate of pay the same as the pay of 
corresponding clerks in the London office ?—No. 

2252. Will you give me an illustration of the differ- 
ence ?—The senior clerks in the dockyards rise from 
315/. to 4501. by increments of 15. a year. The 
senior clerks in the whole of the London offices, except 
the Secretary’s, rise from 400/. to 600. by increments 
of 20]. a year. The clerks in the dockyards rise from 
901. to 300/., by increments of 10/. a year, up to 2101, 
and by 15/. a year up to 300/.,—that is, on having a 
certificate from their officers that they are qualified for 
such an increase of pay. At the Admiralty they rise 
from 100/: to 4004. a year. . 

2253. In which department of the Admiralty ?—In 
all except the Secretary’s. They rise from 100J. to 
400/. by increments the first eight years of 10/. a year, 
then 15/. a year for nine years, and then 20/. a year. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) That improved scale has only very 
recently been granted, provision having been made for 
it in this year’s estimates. Before that period our 
salaries were almost identical. Before this year’s esti- 
mates our salaries were from 90J. to 300/., and those in 
town had from 1001. to 3001. 

2254. (To Mr. Jorey.) There are 21 senior clerks 
to 113 clerks in the dockyards, are there not ?>—Yes. 

2255. ‘That isin the proportion of one to a little less 
than five anda half ?—Yes. 

2256. (To Mr. Rogers.) Is that the same proportion 
that exists between the senior clerks and the clerks at 
the Admiralty itself ?—By no means. 

2257. (To Mr. Oliver.) What is the proportion 
there ?—The proportion is 1 to 2°35. The dockyard 
proportion is 1 to 5-4. 

2258. At present what is the years’ service of the 
clerk below those seniors ?—26 years. 

2259. What is the next one below him ?—Very 
_ nearly the same. Some longer further down. 

2260. Then from that circumstance you consider 
that there are not very great prospects of advance- 
ment ?——Practically none for the juniors. 

226i. As compared with other branches of the ser- 
vice ?—Yes. 

2262. Does the London clerk ever come down to be 
a dockyard clerk ?—Never, as a clerk ; but the Lon- 
don clerks occasionally take our principal appoint- 
ments. 

2263. But notas a clerk ?—Not as a clerk. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) In one instance, as an exceptional 
case, that was done. ; 

2264. (Mr. Farrer.) Which do you call the principal 
appointmeats ’—Storekeeper, accountant, cashier, and 
secretary, the heads of divisions in the dockyards under 

the superintendence of the admiral or.captain super- 
intendent. 4 

2265. (Chairman to Mr. Jorey.) Is it. not the case 

that in the dockyards you have large sums of money 
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passing through, for which 
Yes. 

2266. (To Mr. Gilbert.) Now in Devonport, during 
the financial year how much have you passing through ? 
—Roughly, about 812,000/. In the last financial year, 
nearly a million of money; and the audit of many of 
those cash payments would be performed locally. The 
authorities for many of the disbursements would be 
checked locally. ay’ 

(Mr. Rogers.) The whole of the wages of Ports- 
mouth dockyard, which amount to more than a 
quarter of a million a year, are made up and finally 
audited by the senior clerks, and clerks. No further 
audit takes place. 

(Mr. Jorey.) The wages paid to Chatham last year 
were 215,000/. 

2267. It would not go to the Auditor General ?— 
(Mr. Rogers.) No, not in any shape or way ; the 
books are retained there, viz., at the dockyard. 

2268. (To Mr. Gilbert.) Is there not some advan- 
tage to you, as regards London clerks, in the fact that 
at the outports there is cheaper living than in London ? 
—We think not. I have been comparing prices myself 
lately, and I find that the prices are higher for groceries 
in ‘some cases. For instance, in the West country, 
we would get meat cheaper, but groceries would be 
dearer and of inferior quality. 

2269. House rent would be cheaper, would it not? 
—House rent would be rather cheaper; not much 
cheaper. I have no doubt a man with 1,000/. a year 
would live very much cheaper and take a better stand 
in the West country than a man with 1,000/. a year in 
London ; but a man with 300/. or 400/. a year in our 
position would do as well, we contend, in town as in 
country, considering the advantages of education for 
his sons, bringing them out in life, and that sort of 
thing, which he would have in town. 

2270. Would you consider it a great advantage to 
yourselves, supposing the pay was the same, if there 
was a free interchangeability between the dockyards 
and London ?—Yes, certainly. 

(Mr, Oliver.) And I think it would be a greater 
advantage to the service. 

2271. By giving a new kind of experience, you 
mean ?—Yes; and not only that, but the dockyard 
experience must be useful in London, and we should 
find experience in the London offices useful to us. 

(Mr. Rogers.) I believe the London offices would 
be the greater gainers. : 

2272. What is the number of clerks in the whole 
dockyards ?—107 clerks, 21 seniors. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) And those clerks are not employed 
solely upon dockyard matters strictly so called. 

2273. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Does that include 
Pembroke dockyard as well ?—The whole of the 
dockyards. 

(Mr, Oliver.) And it includes the foreign yards. 

2274. Such as Malta ?—Yes. 

2275. (Chairman to Mr. Jorey.) Was it not the 
case that Sir Richard Bromley, the Accountant 
General, was once a dockyard clerk ?—A_ victualling 
yard clerk. 

_ 2275 a. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Did he rise by the 
promotion of the service ?—No, I think not; he was 


you ‘are accountable P— 


_ transferred to Somerset House, and placed at the 


bottom of the list. 
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» 2276, Can such transfers not occur now ?—They 
can, but we are always transferred into the junior 
class. . 


2277. (Sir William Stephenson.) But Sir Richard | 
Bromley left the Admiralty service before he became. 


Accountant General ?>—Yes; he went to the Audit 
Office, where he was Secretary, I think, and then he 
became Accountant General. 


2278. (Chairman to Mr. Rogers.) Such transfer- 
ences occasionally occur, though not common ?—They 
are considered new appointments entirely. 


2279. (Mr.Walrond to Mr, Jorey.) Do you happen 
to know how many years’ service he had when he 
was transferred ?—Very few, I think; he was quite a 
junior clerk when he was transferred, I think. 

2280. (Chairman.) Is it not the case that your 
hours are longer in the dockyards than in London ?— 
Yes, one hour longer ; seven hours a day instead of 
six. 

2281. (Sir William Stephenson to Mr. Oliver.) Do 
you know any reason for that ?—Local reasons. The 
superintendent has the reading of the orders at half- 
past nine ; and it would be necessary for some, if not 
all, the clerks to be in before that. 

(Mr, Jorey.) But there is an Admiralty order that 
they are to be there at nine. we 

2282. (Chairman.) Are your conditions for leave 
the same as those in the London offices >—No ; they 
are not so long, they are 28 days. At the Admiralty 
they are allowed six weeks. 

2283. Upon the same class of clerks >—Yes. 


2284. (Mr. Joyce.) Does that 28 days cover sick 


leave ?—No. 


2285. (Chairman.) Then your contention is that, 
although practically you belong to the same branch of 
the service, and perform what you consider equally 
important duties, you have less salary, less chance of 
promotion, longer hours, and less leave P—Yes. 

2286. (To Mr. Rogers.) Is it the fact that your 
duties are equally important ?—I think they may be 
said to be so. Very nearly the whole of the accounts 
prepared at the Admiralty are based on the 
accounts prepared at the outports, and transmitted to 
the Admiralty. All they do at the Admiralty is to 
compile them. Now, of course, unless the accounts 
are correct at the outports, the Admiralty accounts 
must be fallacious. They make no accounts themselves, 
or very few. All those parliamentary blue books 
about the expenses on ships and so on are mainly pre- 
pared at the outports and sent to the Admiralty, 
and the whole of the accounts from the dockyards are 
collated, and printed in one statement. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) The report of Turquand and Young’s 
Committee particularised the duties of the Accountant 
General’s Office at the Admiralty, and the Accountant 
General’s Department in the dockyards; and the 
more responsible duties that are there put forward as 
being performed under the Admiralty are performed 
in the yards. 

2287. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The report states 
that, does it?—It states, for example, that the receipt 
of all the stores in the dockyards rests with them. 

2288. (Chairman to Mr. Jorey.) Have you any- 
thing that you think is a grievance in regard to pro- 
motions to the senior class abroad ?—Yes; I think I 
can speak of one, which was a very great grievance 
indeed. A gentleman was recommended once for pro- 
motion on the list to a senior clerkship abroad, and a 


clerk was selected wlio was, I believe, between 30 and 40 . 


below him on the list, and promoted to that post. Now 
there was no reason given why this one was selected ; 
and the one whom I speak of was recommended very 
strongly by the officers of his own department, and also 
by the superintendent, so strongly that he quite con- 
sidered that he would go there. 

2289. Whom was he selected by ?—He was selected 
by the officer under whom he served; he was a can- 
didate for it. 

2290. But I mean who had the nomination of the 
officer who went abroad 2—The Admiral ty called on the 
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superintendent to state if there were any candidates for 
this appointment. : 
2291. But may he not have been selected on what 
was supposed to be the ground of merit ?—Certainly. 
In the first place, they were compelled to ask whether 
there were any candidates, and then the officer under 
whom he served had to say whether he was competent 
for the post. The senior one was recommended, and 
recommended very strongly, and it was considered that 
he would have the appointment, being also recom- 
mended by the superintendent; but, without any reason 
at all being given, one was chosen who was 30 or 40 
below him on the list. I think that the promotions, 
if I may be allowed to say so, should be taken by 
seniority ; that every person who is qualified should 
be promoted unless there is some reason given why 
another person is selected. - 
2292. If the senior person is equally well qualified 
you would say he should be promoted; but do you 
think that there should be no merit in promotion >—I 
think it should be very extraordinary merit to lead 
you to pass over the services of one who had seryed 
twice as long as another person. And knowing both, 
perhaps I can speak without having any bias at all or 
any feeling on the matter, both being personal friends 
of mine. I can say that I know no’ reason at all why 


the sehior one was passed over. It caused a great 


deal of dissatisfaction, and always does; and I think 
myself, that, for the good of the service, promotion by 
seniority should be the rule, and not the exception. 

2293. (Sir W. Stephenson.) By whom is the pro- 
motion finally made in these cases ?—I believe by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

2294. I suppose reports in all cases would be fur- 
nished to him of the qualifications of the different 
candidates ?—Yes, 

2295. And he has before him a comparison, and 
exercises his own judgment ?—Yes. 

2296. (Chairman.) But do not you think that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, from his responsibility to 
the public, would have had a very good case before 
him,—that there was a particular merit in this one 
who was selected, to justify him in passing over a 
senior ?—I cannot answer that, 

2297. (Mr. Joyce.) In that particular case may he 
not have thought that the very seniority of which you 
speak was a bar rather than otherwise to the promo- 
tion ?—No, I think not, because they were both young 
men, comparatively speaking. 

2298. About the same age?——No, not about the 
same age, but the one had more experience. 

2299. (Sir William Stephenson.) At all events they 
all stand upon equal terms before the First. Lord ?—Yes ; 
but no report at any time ever went forward against 
this gentleman who was recommended. 

2300. I mean that the candidates have an equal 
chance; they are all reported upon in the same 
manner ?-—Yes. 

2301. And the First Lord makes his election ?—— 
Yes. 

2302. (Chairman.) Do any of your senior clerks 
act as private secretaries to the Admiral or Superin- 
tendent ?—Yes; I have acted; I act whenever the 
secretary is absent; but there is one at each yard 
permanently employed also as secretary. 

2303. Does he receive any allowance for it ?-— 
Nothing, except a residence only. 

(Mr. Oliver.) That is absolutely necessary, because 
he must be there at all times, and on Sundays 
and every day. It is absolutely necessary that he 
should be close to the Admiral. 

2304. But you are aware that the private secre- 
taries in the Admiralty are paid very small sums 
comparatively for acting as secretaries; and would 
not a house be the same as the 50J. received by a 
clerk in the Admiralty for so acting ? 

(Mr. Rogers.) Tt is quite worth the 507. 


(Mr. Gilbert.) The secretary in the dockyard would 


be employed not so much on semi-official correspon- 


dence as in advising the Admiral; he has a depart- 


ment. 
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2305. But is it not the case that the Admiralty 
private secretaries really act not more in an official 
position than they do in other departments ?—I am 
unable to answer. pene 

(Mr Jorey.) I should think our own. secretaries 
might be put more on a footing with the secretaries in 
the Admiralty,—the permanent or second secretary. 
The secretary to the superintendent of a dockyard is 
the adviser of the superintendent, so far as informing 
him of all standing orders bearing on whatever sub- 


ject may come before him for his decision or for the 


expression of his opinion, the distribution of all orders 
to the several officers for the conduct of the work of 
the establishment, and I believe that the duties of the 
permanent or second secretary to the Admiralty would 
be very similar. 

2306. (To Mr. Rogers.) Have you ‘any other point 


‘that you have stated in your paper?—There is one 


point which might perhaps be taken; that is the second 
clause at page 2 of the Report sent to you from Ply- 
mouth. It was proposed that the whole of the senior 
clerks and clerks should be placed on an amalgamated 
list. ‘The gentlemen whom I represent think if that 
were done it would be desirable that if the title “senior 
clerk ” were abolished, some other title or designation, 
such as superintending clerk, should be substituted for 
it in the ease of those gentlemen who act as chief 
clerks in the large offices, because they have a large 


amount of responsibility; and in the absence of the 


. 


officers on the sick list or on leave they virtually per- 
form the duties of those officers; that is to say, ac- 
countant, storekeeper, or cashier. 

2307. If, as you desire, there should.be an amalga- 
mation of the clerkships in the dockyards with the 
clerkships in the Admiralty, would it be desirable to 


have a different term when you are to have a mutual , 4 BU § 
2 whether that is before the Commission. 


simply point out that the present Deputy Accountant. 


interchangeability ?—I think so. 

(Mr. Oliver.) Superintending clerks are employed 
at the Admiralty. 

(Mr. Rogers.) We think it is desirable that there 
should be something by which the senior in large 
offices should be distinguished from the others. 

2308. I see in one of the remarks at the end of 
this paper here which is lettered D, you say, “That 
“ in promotions to the senior class abroad, the local 
«“ rank of senior be granted with increase of pay, the 
* pay only to be retained upon returning to England.” 
Do you mean by that that he is to drop the rank and 
retain the pay ?—Yes. d 

(Mr. Gilbert.) The object of that was to redress a 
grievance which is felt. Most of us on entering the 


service did not enter for foreign service.. When a 


vacancy occurs abroad it is put to us whether we will 
take it. It does not suit most of us, and. then 
perhaps a junior man takes it. A case happened the 
other day in which a man 60 or 70 down the list 


passed over the heads of all the seniors. 


2309. Because they declined ?—Because most of 


_ them declined ; but then they did not enter for foreign 


seryite, and in this case only tinmarried men were 
permitted to volunteer. It would be like giving a 
man in town the alternative of going to Hong Kong 
or losing his promotion. 
2310. (Mr. Fremantle.) Or rather would it not be 
giving him special promotion. for going to Hong 
Kong ?——Yes, but that puts him over all our heads, and 
eventually he returns to England and comes over our 
heads. - rN 

(Mr. Rogers.) In one instance a man who went 
abroad four years ago passed over 60 of his seniors, and 
will come back next year, perhaps, and be always their 
senior. 

2311. (Chairman.) Many of you are married men, 


and would find it inconvenient to go abroad, I sup- 


pose ?>—Yes. 

(Mr. Jorey.) For instance, the senior on the clerks’ 
list might expect that a vacancy might occur from 
some cause or other by which he would be promoted, 


and therefore would remain in the dockyard at home ; 


and it would not be worth his while to go perhaps to 
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Hong Kong or Jamaica or any other place on purpose 
to get an increase of 15/.ayear., 

2312. (Sir William Stephenson to Mr. Gilbert.) Do 
you think it would be a fair thing that aman who 
has been selected to fill a responsible post, perhaps in 
some unhealthy climate, should lose his rank on 
coming back to this country ?—He should be remune- 
rated, I think, but not at our expense. 

(Mr. Jorey.) He should get the colonial allowance, 
which he might retain even in England. 

2313. (Mr. Fremantle.) What is the period of 
foreign service ?—It is not limited at ail; that makes 
it the harder. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) Thave served in a foreign yard, and 
have volunteered for almost every one. Iwould have 
gone abroad last year; still I do not think it fair that 
on returning to England I should go over the heads 
of all my seniors. 

2314. (Sir William Stephenson.) You would be con- 
tent, would you, to drop your rank on coming back ?>— 
Yes. i think I should be allowed to retain the pay. 

2315. But dropping the rank ?>—Yes, 

2316. Do you think others in the same service 
would be content with that ?—They have adopted 
that proposition. Of course, the majority are in- 
terested in getting that grievance redressed ; it would 
be avery few clerks only who would be liable to 
foreign service. 

(Mr, Oliver.) If I, as a junior, go abroad, I make 
a certain rise of 1151. a year. My senior, if he goes, 
gets 157. If I go, I go over his head permanently. So 
that the inducement to the junior is greater to go 
abroad, and there is not a proportionate inducement 
to the senior. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) A representation was sent to the 
Admiralty on the 11th of March last ; I do not know 
We would 


General has served in the dockyards for a great many 
years; and I donot know whether his opinion has 
been elicited or not on our representations, but we 
submit it would be only fair that his opinion should 
be elicited. a 

2317. (Chairman.) We have had the Accountant 
General before us; who is the Deputy Accountant 
General >—Mr. Brady. He came into the dock- 
yards over all our heads as accountant; but he has 
great experience in dockyard. matters, and we think 
that his opinion should be elicited. 

(Mr. Jorey.) With regard to the promotions from 
the Admiralty to the dockyards, at present a great 
number of the principal officerships are-filled up by 
either clerks from the Admiralty or officers in the 
Navy, thereby stopping the promotion of the senior 
clerks and the clerks in the dockyards. 
be avery great injustice, because these gentlemen 
come in, in most cases, without knowing anything at 
all about the duties of the office ; and they are carried 
on entirely for a time, of course, by the senior clerk, as 


’ he is called at present, and must be conducted entirely 


by him. 

2318. Are not you rather arguing now for keeping 
your department quite separate from the London 
ones ?—No. I was simply taking up this point in 
ease the branches should still be kept separate. I 
think that if the branches are kept separate the pro- 
motion in the several branches should be limited to 
the branches as a rule. ‘I think that new blood should 
be occasionally infused into them, but I think the 
rule should not be to infuse new blood at the expense 
of the blood already in them. 

2319. (Sir William Stephenson.)—You mean that 


promotion should not be made from London to the . 


dockyards ?— Not as a rule. 

* 2320. But you would not limit the promotion to 
each particular dockyard ?—No; we would limit the 
promotions simply to the clerks on the whole list of 
seniors. 

2321. (Chairmun.) And that only on the supposi- 
tion that you keep it a separate service ?—Yes, that 
is So, 
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It appears to _ 


 £. B. Sorey. 

~~ Mr. G, Rogers. 
Mr. W. G. 

PB. Gilbert. 

_ Mr. J. Oliver. 


(Mr. Gilbert.) That ‘grievance -would: be removed 
if we were amalgamated. 9 irs et 

2321a, You would like to be amalgamated ?— Yes. 

2322. (Mr. Fremantle.) With regard to these ‘six 
gentlemen appointed to principal officerships in naval 
establishments, were any one of them clerks ‘in 
Somerset House ?—They were, and some of them 
were naval officers. ‘ j 

2323, And also clerks in other departments of the 
Admiralty >—Yes. There was an appointment at 
Sydney, for which I applied. I knew nothing about 
it until I saw it in the newspapers. I applied imme- 
diately, and I was told their Lordships regretted that 


' they could not entertain the application, it was too late. 


2324, (Mr. Farrer.) What was the nature of that 
post ?—The officer in charge of the Naval Depdot. 

(Mr. Jorey.) We are never called on to volunteer 
for officerships abroad, and we only know of them by 
accident, or seeing that a vacancy has occurred. 

2325. (Sir Francis Sandford.) ‘The duties of these 
officerships are civilian ?—Yes. With regard to 
the writers, for those who might be employed in the 
lowest grades of the establishment, it would be a very 
great advantage if those who are required for the 
permanent service should be established. At 
present we only get a class of persons who come there 
temporarily until they can obtain something better ; 
they simply remain there till then, and hence you are 
always teaching some new person. As soon as you 
get some person who knows the duty, he will leave 
you for some other appointment, either to go into the 
mercantile world, or to. get a better appointment under 
‘Government, and you will have to get another in, and 
teach him ; and this throws a great deal of work on 
the department, and it is the cause of errors entering 
in. - 

2326. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) And it increases 
the number of those in employ ?—Yes, it necessarily 
does. aah 

2327. (Chairman.) Have you had much experience 
of men at 10d. an hour ?—Not very much; we have 
only had them since last August, I think. 

9328. And have they done as good work as those 
you formerly had ?—They have done the work very 
well which they have been employed on; but latterly 
we applied for a writer to be appointed, and we 
described to the Civil Service Commissioners the 
duties on which we should require to employ him ; 
and their opinion is that they could not appoint a 10d. 
an hour writer to a dockyard; that the duties are 
such that a 10d. an hour writer is not a proper person ; 
and that has been forwarded to the Admiralty, and at 
present it remains in abeyance. We have another 
person appointed, a mechanic writer, instead of a 
writer at 10d. an hour. 

2329. (Mr. Walrond.) But it is not yet settled 
how the place is to be permanently filled up ?—No; it 
is not yet settled between the Admiralty and the Civil 
Service Commissioners what class of person should 
be put in the lowest grades in the dockyards. 

2330. (Chairman.) You think that there should be 
a lower class of clerks, under the name of writers or 
any other name, who should be on the establishment ? 
—Who should be on the establishment, certainly. 

2331. But would you make them eligible to be 
promoted from that class into the class of clerks ?— 
‘Yes, I would in cases where they show great attention, 
or where they show ability. I think that if you have 
persons employed without any prospect of further pro- 
motion it damps their zeal for the service; they have 
nothing to work for. 

2332. For exceptional merit you would allow them 
to pass from one class to another ?—Certainly. 

2332a. But not’ to look to that unless they had 
given proof of exceptional merit ?—No, unless proved 
to have exceptional merit. 

2383. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Would the establish- 
ment of a certain number of these writers enable you 
to reduce the number of clerks ?—We might reduce 
the number of clerks. ” 

2334, Could you considerably, looking at the duties ? 
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Eventually, you: might. In all the yards taken 


together you might reduce them considerably. ne 

(Mr. Rogers.) There are already many of that class 
established writers. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) We have several established writers. 

(Mr. Rogers.) And we find them work very well, 
and.do the subordinate duty of clerks. 

2335. Are they content to remain there for a long 
time, to look to that for their life ?—I think they woul 
be., 

(Mr. Oliver.) With a fair maximum. 

(Mr. Gilbert.) There is one thing which I was re- 
quested to mention, namely, that in the case of any 
new scale of pay they think it would be important 
that all should participate, not that it should be con- - 
fined to a section only. We think it would tend to 
disorganise an office considerably, if out of 30 or 40, 
it were said to 10 or 15 only, you shall participate, and 
to the remainder, you shall not. : 

2336. Chairman.) Supposing we said of an office 
that it required, instead of foursenior clerks, six, do 
you mean that all‘the junior clerks should participate 
in that also ?—-No ; but if, instead of an office having 
30 clerks for the future, you determine to have only 
20 in that office, then you would have 10 superabun- 
dant men, and those 10 might or might not participate 
in any new scheme of pay. We think in any new 
scheme of pay all should participate at first. 

2337. You think that there should be no redundant 
men ?—Yes, but of course places would be filled 
gradually by writers. It would disorganise an office 
considerably if all did not participate. 

2338. It would be a question, would it not, in such 
a case as that, whether it-would not be more for the 
advantage of the public service to pay off the redun- 
dant men than to iicrease his salary if they did not 
want his work ?—Yes, if there were any liberal scheme 
of retirement such as the Naval scheme. 

(Mr. Oliver.) A great number of the clerksin the dock- 
yards have served for a long time as temporary clerks, 
They have really been employed permanently ; but 
they waited as another class, as temporary clerks, till 
there were vacancies on the establishment which they 
filled. Several of them have waited from three to six 
or seven years. They have had a rise of 6d. per day 
per annum until they have been established, and have 
then retained their pay, but they have waited on it 
until they would have obtained it from length of 
service on the establishment. They have therefore 
lost the benefit of the time served as temporary clerks. 
They think they should receive some recognition for 
continuous service of that sort, not perhaps the whole 
of it, but in the same way as in the Navy an assistant 
paymaster on promotion to paymaster is allowed to 
covut a certain portion of his time for increase of pay 
and other benefits, they think the continuous time 
which they have served as temporary clerks shouid be 
allowed to count. 

2339. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Does it count in 
superannuation now ?—It counts for superannuation ; 
that is the only way. 

2340. (Chairman.) You would make it a distinet 
claim from the writers ?—They are distinct from the 
writers. The writers have had that claim acknow- - 
ledged in many instances. 

2341. Supposing a writer had been 10 years in the” 
service, and was’ then promoted to an established 
clerkship, would you allow him to count that service 
for his future pay ?—I would allow him to increase 
according to the annual increment of the class to which 
he was appointed. I would not keep him on the pay 
he had attained as a writer until he worked up to it 


_from length of service as an established clerk. - 


2342. (Mr.’Watrond.) You are speaking of tem- - 


porary clerks not at all in the position of writers ?— 


Yes, including’ those who pass their examination for 
the establishment when they first enter. ‘They are 
practically in the same position as established clerks. 
2343. (Sir, William Stephenson.) Doing the same — 
work as the clerks ?—As the junior clerks. 
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2344, dbhiasrman’) But the service dies not count 
ior an inerease of pay ?—No; before they get the 
increase of pay they have to. serve. as. established 
clerks until they are entitled to it from length of ser- 
vice as such, They retain the pay which they are 
thes receiving, but they receive no increment, | ~ 

2345. Are there many of those ?—Many. On our 
list we have men with 12 years’ service who are only 
receiving the pay to which they are entitled from 
having been established for six years. 

2346, (Sir William Stephenson.) That is a condition 
common to the public service at large, is it not rT 
peupote 80, for the last 15 years 


2347. (Mr. Walrond.) Is not that arrangement 
almost peculiar to the Admiralty, by which so many 
persons pass, when they come in as temporary clerks, 
the full examination required for the establishment ? 2 
—I could not answer for the other departments. I 
know thatis the system which obtains at the Admiralty, 
Many have come on directly on the establishment 
while men have been waiting as temporary clerks ; 
men have been appointed directly on the establish- 
ment. 

“ 2348. (Chairman.) Passing over their heads ?— 
es. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


pahed : Mr. Rosert Berx and Mr. JAmes M. CarmicHAEL examined.” 


“2349. rac to Mr. Carmichael.) What. posi- 

tion do you hold in the department ?—I am senior 
third-class clerk, at present acting as second-class 
clerk. One of our second-class clerks is away doing 
duty as private secretary to the Commissioner .of 
Works, and I am acting in his place. 

2350. You have acted as private secretary several 
times ; have you not ?—Yes. 

2351. (Lo Mr. Bell.) What Bosca do you hold ? 
—-First-class clerk. 


2351a. The Naval Department, formerly called the: . 
‘third-class and second-class clerks, very decidedly. 


Secretary’s Department, is a distinct branch of the 
Admiralty, is it not,—distinct from the other clerks ? 
—Yes, quite distinct. 

2352. With a higher rate of pay ?—Yes, 

2353, And how is it supplied ?—Entirely from our 
own department ; men are entered there, and proceed 
in that department. 

2354. But are there no promotions from the sub- 
ordinate departments to your, Naval epentrron ts! ?— 
There have been none for 20 years. 

2355. Practically there is no promotion from. the 
lower departments to the upper ?—Practically none. 
There have been three in the course of my-experience. 

2356. Have you received any under the new system 
under class 1 ?—We have not, yet been classified. 

(2357. (Sir William Stephenson.) Were those trans- 
fers which you speak of made in the higher classes ? 
—In the lower, in the junior, and the Berson appointed 
came in at the bottom. 

2358. (Mr. Fremantle.) As a. fresh appointment ! ? 
—As.a fresh appointment. 

2359..( Chairman.) Do you not think that: it might 
bean advantage if your department were opened as a 
practice, to. the subordinate departments, in the Ad- 
miralty ?—I think it might on occasions. The three 
whom we did get, to whom I have alluded, were cer- 
tainly very good men. 

2360. I think you have already sent in a paper to 

-us upon the scale of salaries in the Naval. Department 
as contrasted with others ?—Yes. 

2361. You think that as the Colonial Office, the 
Treasury, and the Board of Trade have already been 
revised according to the new scales, your office should 
soon be brought into the same condition ?—Quite so. 
We have had the reductions made, and have not had 
the advantages. 

2362. And that the ‘reorganization having been 
spread over upwards. of five years disheartens the 
officers. who are at present in your department ?— 
Quite so. 

2363. (Mr. soyes.) And the further you get re re- 
moyed from the time of reductions, the greater the 
disadvantage under which you labour ?—Yes. 

2364. Because you cannot show your savings when 
- 79 come to be revised ?—Quite so. 
2365. (Chairman.) Your staff, according to the 
i shiedtions, has been reduced by 4 about nbsmtcen, officers ? 
—Yes. 

2366. And your scale of salary’ still remains the 

same, though your responsibilities are increased ?— 
Yes ; and the casexis even worse.:s The chief clerk has 
‘got an extra 1004. a year, but that is a great deal more 


a 


only taken the higher part of the establishment, which 
“* Bor papers handed in. by eee witnesses, see Appendix C, 15. 


than balanced by the reductions made in allowances ; 
some 500/. or 600/. a year has been reduced there. 

2367. (Sir William Stephenson.) What allowances 
were those ?—Heads of departments. There were 
three departments which had 1001. a year in addition. 

2368. I thought you meant that the chief clerk 
himself had allowances of the amount you named ?— 
No; he had a clear increase of 100/. a year. 

2369. (Chairman.) Do you consider that the 
changes of 1868 have deteriorated your prospects of 
promotion ?—In the junior ranks, that is to say, in the 


2370. On the Ist of January 1869, I see the 
average age of your third-class clerks was 23, and the 
average age is now 29; is not that so ?—Yes. 

2371. Of the second-class’ clerks in 1869 ‘the 
average age was 37, and now it is rather less, or 
practically the same, namely 36. In the first-class 
clerks the average age was 52, and the average age 
among them is now 42; therefore, it is only in the 
junior class that the marked change has taken place? 
—Yes ; but still the proportion between the first and 
second class is very materially altered now, and the 
age of those in the first class is less, so that there is 
a prospect of being much longer in getting into the 
first class, 

2372. You further say, ‘‘ Not only has 50 per cent. 
of the promotion we might have expected by 
voluntary retirement been forfeited for many years 
to come, but the rate of promotion by superannua- 
tion or death has been sensibly diminished” ?—Yes. 
(Mr. Carmichael.) I think that was in the sense 
that, with regard to the vacancies which were created 
at the time of the reduction of the office, it so hap- 
pened that exactly half of them only were filled up. 
Had those vacancies accurred normally as they cer- 
tainly would have done during the next 10 years, they 
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would all have been filled up, so that we lost 50 per ~ 


cent. of that promotion. 

2373. Formerly your third-class clerks got their 
promotion to second-class clerks in 9 years, but now 
you find third-class clerks having 12 years’ service 
without any apparent prospect of promotion at. pre- 
sent ?—Quite so. 

2374. (Mr. Farrer to Mr. Bell.) Will you let me 
ask you’ a question with reference to this paper 
before us. You have made a comparison between the 
average value of the clerkships in the Admiralty and 
certain other offices which have been revised, and you 
have taken the average salary of each clerk; but in 
doing that you have not made'allowance for the fact 
that in the offices which have been revised the number 
of the superior clerks have been enormously reduced, 
and that there is a supplementary establishment in 
place of part of the former establishment, which, if it 
were added, would reduce the average salaries of the 
clerks, would it not ?—We were very much reduced 
previous to these other offices. 

2375.\You have been reduced altogether; a cer- 
tain quantity have been struck off your establishment’; 


but, in giving the average salaries of the clerks in the 


‘establishments’ which. have been revised,, you have 
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96 
of course is a very small part of the whole establish- 
ment. Now in your establishment the distinction has 
not yet been drawn in the same way between the 
higher and the lower parts of it ?—I think that was 
done under the impression that the. lower parts, the 
supplementary parts, do not necessarily get promoted 
into the upper. They are in distinct establishments, 
are they not? j 

2376. Yes; but the reason for giving much larger 
salaries in the higher establishments was that the 
number was very much limited; it was not quite a 
fair comparison therefore ?—It was the principle 
which we thought was to be applied to us. 

2377. Take the Treasury. In 1868 there were 
33 clerks, and the value of the salaries was 5941. per 
clerk on that establishment. After the revision the 
number of clerks was only 25, and the value of the 
salaries was 6811. per clerk, a large number of the 
previous places being filled up by a supplementary 
establisnment >—Yes ; but I consider that the num- 
ber of clerks in the naval department of the Admiralty 
were reduced in at least an equal proportion. 

2378. (Mr. Joyce.) But then, on the other hand, 
you were comparing likes with likes, and not things 
that were unlike p—Yes. 

2379. And you hold that you would have been 
comparing things that were unlike if you had com. 
pared the supplementary establishment clerks with 
clerks of the higher part of the establishment ?—Yes. 

2380. (Mr. Farrer.) You were not reduced by a 
reference to the two new schemes 1 and 2 ?—I think 
our supplementary clerks were increased at the time, 

2381. You have not two distinct classes of. clerks 
under scheme 1 and scheme 2 as the Treasury have ? 
—No. 

2382. (Mr. Joyce.) But you have two distinet 
classes of clerks >—Yes. 

2383. (Mr. Farrer to Mr. Carmichael.)—1 quite 
admit that those at the head of the list have not got 
as large salaries as the clerks in the offices which have 
been revised ; but it is not quite fair to compare the 
average salary of an office which has not been revised 
on the new principle with one that has ?—I always 
understood that the revision of our office was under- 
taken in 1869 on the new principle to which you 
allude, and the object of the tabular statement before 
you is to show that, in our higher establishment, that 
revision has been carried out with regard to the limi- 
tation of our numbers, now reduced from 50 to 37, 
but that we have not yet been given the consequent 
larger salaries which were to be the result of the 
revision. 

2384. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But it is not yet 
completed ?—No. . 

2385. (Chairman to Mr. Bell.) Have you considered 


~ at all the principle on which redundant clerks may be 


transferred, from one office to another >—Yes, we have 
thought of it. 
2386. And how do you think it may be best done ? 
—We are very much opposed to the transfer of clerks 
from one department to another—from one great office 
to another—except under very special circumstances ; 
and I should say that it should never be done without 


_the sanction of the head of the department. to which 


they are to be brought. 

2387. But supposing you have the sanction of the 
head of the department, would it not be possible, for 
instance, to have a man from the War Office trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty, and a man transferred from 
the Admiralty to the War Office ?—In the junior 
division I should see no objection, just as one of our 
third-class clerks was transferred to the Treasury. 

2388. (Mr. Fremanile.) As a fresh appointment? 
—As a fresh appointment, coming it at the bottom of 
the list. 

2389. (Chairman.) Then in that case you would 
only allow their previous services to count for pension, 
but not for promotion ?>—Yes. 

2390. (Sir. William Stephenson.) Do you think it 
practicable to introduce a system of transference from 
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the higher classes of one department to those of an- — 


other ?—I think it would cause a good deal of feeling. 
2391. (Mr. Farrer.) Is your objection to it that the 


‘man would not be competent for his new duties, or 


that it would interfere with his promotion in the office 
which he was transferred to ?—To some extent the 
objection would be on the latter ground, but our 
own office is a very special one, the duties being 
various and complicated, requiring much time. to 
master, and therefore to some extent a man 
appointed to a superior position in it. from another 
office would not be so fit for his duties as one in the 
department. . “phen 

2392. (Sir,William Stephenson.) But the chief of 
the office would not take a man, I presume, whom he 
did not believe to be efficient ?—Certainly. 

.2392a. But you have an objection besides that ; 
you think that it would be an element of injustice 
to those over whose heads the man was placed ?— 
Quite so. 

2393. (Chairman.) Do you see any objection to 
having all the clerkships of your own service trans- 
ferable ; for instance, the dockyard clerks being able 
to be brought up to London, and the London clerks to 
be sent down to the dockyards ?—I do not think that 
it would work well. I think they are quite a dif- 
ferent class of men,—men who are selected from a 
different social class. 

2394. But officially have they less important duties 
to do?—I am not accurately acquainted with their 
duties, but I should say very much less important 
indeed, much more routine. 

2395. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are you speaking 
now of the duties of the Naval Department, or of the 
offices generally at Whitehall ?—If I were speaking 
of the Naval Department I should be much more 
decided. 

2396. But your objection applies even to the others ? 
—Yes. 

2397. (Chairman.) But is it not the case that the 
dockyard have a great deal to do with the treatment 
of accounts, for instance ?—I am not intimately ac- 
quainted with their work, and my opinion, therefore, 
is hardly reliable on that point. 

2398. (Mr. Walrond.) Is it not the case that the 
entrance examination before 1869, for instance, was 
different and lower for a dockyard clerkship than for 
a Somerset House clerkship ?—I believe so. 

2399. (Chairman.) But do you see any reason why 
that should continue? Do younot think that it might 
be advantageous to alter it? If there is any attempt 
to classify the Civil Service as a whole, surely each 
office must classify in the first instance; and do you 
see any objection to having different classes of clerks, 
at different rates of salaries, performing different kinds 
of work in the dockyards, and the like clerks perform- 
ing like work in London ?—My opinion is that the 
duties formerly at Somerset House and now at New 


_ Street are very much more important than those at the | 


dockyards. 

2400. Are you aware that the dockyard clerks do 
not think soPp—Yes. 

2401. Would it not be for the public advantage © 
that dockyard experience should be had in London, 
and that London experience should be had in the 
dockyard, if there was one classification ?—I think it 
is an advantage for the London clerks that they should 
go down at intervals to the dockyards and see how 
the things are going on. I think the accountants in 
the dockyards have almost entirely been selected from 
the London establishment hitherto. 

2402. But do not you think that the reverse would 
be of importance ; namely, that men well experienced. 
in the dockyards would be very useful in London ?>— 
No doubt something is to be said on that score. 

2403. But what do you think of the classification 
of the Civil Service, as.a whole, upon similar grades of 
pay ?— With a view of removing the clerks from one 
to the other ? 

2404. That is only one incidental advantage; but 
I mean in order that men entering the service should 
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know what they were to receive, and the position that 
they were to occupy ; that a man passing an exami- 
nation to-day should not go into one office at a salary 
commencing at 80/. a year, and into another at a salary 

' commencing at 100/. ?—I quite think that those who 
are to perform duties of equal importance, calling for 
equal intelligence and other qualities, should be on 
the same rate of salary. 

2405. Throughout all the offices ?—Throughout all 
the offices. 

2406. Does it not follow therefore that in one office 
if ought to be the same ?>—Allowing that the duties 
of the dockyard clerk and the clerk under the 
Accountant-General were the same. 

2407. (Mr. Farrer.) Would not the difficulty he 
met by giving to one a larger proportion of the higher 
paid class than to the other,—supposing you had two 
classes of clerks, I mean one getting a larger propor- 
tion of the higher class ?—Yes ; but it appears to me, 
that, assuming that the duties are so much less im- 
portant there, you would be paying men at the dock- 
yards too much altogether. 

2408. (Mr. Walrond.) Would it be desirable in a 
dockyard to reduce the number of the superior clerks ? 
Is it not the case that there are many dockyards 
where there is just one senior clerk and one junior, 
.the number being limited by the limited extent of the 
work?—Yes. I think in the case of the dockyard 

clerks’ they are transferable from one dockyard to 
‘another. They form a whole; they form oneclass. A 
clerk, we will say, may be in one yard, and there may 
be a vacancy in another for a senior clerk, and he 
may be promoted to the vacancy in the other dock- 

ard. ein 

7 2409. But you would not in a dockyard promote 
economy by diminishing the number of superior clerks, 
because there must be some superior clerks, and there 
_ very rarely is more than one ?—I do not think so. 

2410. (Chairman.) But you are quite clear, as I 
understand you, that it is very desirable to have a 
distinct and higher branch, called the Naval Establish- 
ment, distinct from all the other branches in the 
Admiralty ?—Quite decided. 

2411. Will you tell us ‘your reason for saying that ? 
—The duties we perform are so completely different 
from theirs. We are in intimate relation always 
with the Lords of the Admiralty. The questions that 
we have to deal with are of a totally different kind, 
more difficult and more delicate, and the Board looks 
to us for advice on these points. As a proof that 
this is recognized we have to pass a higher kind of 
examination. 

2412. Whatis the kind of work that you have that 
is different from theirs ?—To answer that question, I 
will take the different branches. Thereis the Military 
branch, which has most of the Foreign Office work to 
do,-—practically the political work,—an important work 
of that description, mostly with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and they are in daily communication with 
him, There is my own branch, the legal and miscella- 
neous, dealing with very important business, established 
in 1869 by the fusion of two previous branches. 
I have to manage under the Board the discipline 
of the Fleet, and to deal with courts-martial, legal 
matters, collisions, Contagious Diseases Acts, and a 
great mixture of subjects of a very difficult nature 
tomanage, asI consider. And then there is the Com- 
mission branch, which has to deal with the claims of 
officers,—the very difficult and delicate business of 
reporting on claims of officers for promotion, and that 
description of work.. Then there is the Pension 
branch, and that also is a delicate thing in many 
‘ways, recommending men for special pensions and 
so on. t 
_ 2413. You have very distinctive work, in fact, from 
the subordinate establishments, you think ?— Very 
distinctive, and) we have more control than they 
have. 

- 2414, You deal more with first principles ?—Yes. 

2415. (Mr. Fremantle.) You are more adminis- 
trative than executive?—Yes; and questions are 


referred to us to report upon from these departments 
often. Sir James Graham was very decided about the 
difference between the two departments, and other 
distinguished statesmen who have occupied the position 
of First Lord have held the same opinion. 

2416. (Chairman.) Have you paid much attention 
tothe employment of writers in the Admiralty ?—- 
Yes; Ihave always thought a good deal of that, even 
before they were so extensively introduced as they 
now are. 

2417. (To Mr. Carmichael.) Have you been asked 
to represent the writers on this occasion ?—-Yes, I was 
asked to do so. 

2418. Are not the writers in the Admiralty em- 
ployed on work that requires intelligence, and not 
merely ‘mechanical work ?—Certainly. There is a 
large class of work in our office (and I suppose there 


_is in most offices) in the nature of routine work,—not 


very responsible work, at the same time work that 
requires intelligence, and also departmental experience, 
—not purely mechanical work ; and the bulk of that is 
done in our office indiscriminately by the third-class 
clerks on our establishment, and by Admiralty writers ; 
the one receiving salaries which go up to 3501., and 
training for senior clerkships with salaries going up 
to 950/.; and the writers doing the same work receiv~ 
ing 80/. to 1601. a year. 

2419. And are the writers qualified to do that work 
which is done by those third-class clerks ?—They are 
quite competent to do that routine work, but they are 
not qualified, perhaps, to get the same promotion as 
the third-class clerks would be; they have not. passed 
the same educational test. 

2420. Have you any experience of the 10d..an hour 
writers >—We employ very few of them in the Ad- 
miralty. We have very little purely mechanical 
work in our department, and we have tried not to 
employ the 10d. an hour writers on anything but 
purely mechanical work. 

2421. (Mr. Farrer.) Who does your copying ?— 
There is not a great amount of it in our department. 
We have, I. think, five tenpenny writers, and the 
work is done to a certain extent by the established 
Admiralty writers and clerks. 

2422. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you use a copy- 
ing press ?—Yes; all our letters are press-copied, 
except the very confidential ones. 

2423. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) How have the ten- 
penny writers done their work >—In a very excellent 
manner. There are always a number of people ready 
to take such work for a time. : 

2424, (Chairman.) Are your established writers 
contented now with the position they have >—They 
are very discontented. 

2425. Why are they discontented ?—First, because 
they consider that by the terms on which they are at 
present employed, they have suffered actual pecuniary 
loss from what they would have received under the 
terms on which they came in in 1866 ; and also, on 
the broad principle that they think, as they are doing 
the same work as our third-class clerks, they are 
inadequately paid for it. / 

2426. Will not that always be the effect of having 
an established system of inferior clerks, that they will 
be coming always in contact with. the lowest division 
of the higher clerks?—I think not. in our office. I 
think it would be quite practicable to draw the line 
between the one and the other; and if our lower grade 
of clerks, these established writers, were made such a 
class of supplementary clerks as they have at the War 
Office and Board of Trade, and their numbers slightly 
increased, and the whole of the routine work put into 
their hands, it might possibly facilitate a reduction of 


_ the established clerks. 


2427. But how would you propose to do it differently 
from the way in which it is done now ?—At present 
we have not enough supplementary clerks to do the 
whole of the routine work ; a certain amount of it is 
done by our own third-class clerks. In the one ease 


_it is perhaps rather dearly paid for by being done 


by our third-class clerks ; in the other case, we think 
N3 
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it is too cheaply done by being done by writers whose 
maximum is 160/. a year. 

2428. What is your proposal >—To place our --estii- 
blished writers on such a scale of pay and conditions 


altogether as the supplementary clerks in. the War 


Office and the Board of Trade, and possibly 'to reduce 
by one or two our third-class clerks, increasing the 
supplementary clerks a little to meet it, and putting 
all routine work entirely inthe hands of the Buppler 
mentary clerks. 

2429. If you had such a class of supplementary 
clerks, would they not always be. comparing their 
work with the third-class clerks? Could you make 
the division so marked as to prevent that ?—I 
think so. I will give you an illustration. When a 
ship is to be commissioned, the officers are appointed 
to her, according to their ranks, by the various Lords 
of the Admiralty. The'selection is made after care- 
‘ful reference, as to the officers’ services, to the clerks 
in charge of that department. 
ments is then drawn up and signed by the appointing 
Lords. Then, from the time that the minute is signed, 
the appointments. become simply a matter of routine, 
the filling in of so many forms, and the noting of the 
appointments in the books.’ ‘All that could be done 
by supplementary clerks; it is not quite mechanical 
enough for the tenpenny writers, because it requires 
depart tmental experience. 

2430. Would you make that supplementary class ‘of 
clerks capable of promotion to the third-class clerks ? 
—I think the feeling of the office is that in individual 
cases, as from our subordinate departments at New 
Street, it might be very well occasionally to. promote 
a-meritorious clerk from the supplementary establish- 

ment into our own. That has\been done in'three ‘or 
four cases in past years from our subordinate depart- 
ments with great success ; but I think the office would 
much object to a supplementary clerk’ or ‘second 
division clerk being brought into our establishment 
from any office not connected with the Admiralty. 

2431. (Six William Stephenson.) You mean that you 
would limit it to a matter of privilege, and not hold it 
out as a matter of right ?>—Yes; and that we zaight, 
as a matter of privilege, promote our clerks from our 
own. ‘subordinate establishments, but not to transfer 
them acsoss from one office to another. 

2432. (Mr. Farrer.) You said, did you not, that some 
of this class of Admiralty writers, who are now your 
supplementary clerks, have been promoted to the esta- 
blishment in former years ?—No, not from the writer 
class. Several of them have received nominations ‘to 
compete, and have gone up and obtained clerkships in 
that way, but they have not been transferred without 
a fresh examination. But from our subordinate de- 
partments at Somerset House that has been done. » 

24383. I was asking the question with this view, in 
order to know whether your supplenientary clerks, 
whom you apparently prize highly, have come into the 
service with any notion that they would get promoted 
on to the establishment ?—They came in with the 
notion that they would obtain nominations; and one’ or 
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two of them did; and. it was a very: great, | blog to 
them: when they were rendered ineligible. 

2434, (Chairman.) Do you propose that that fun: 
plementary class should be entitled to SupanAen 
tion ?—-They are at present. | 

2435. And in future you would propose that that 
should continue the same ?—TI would.. 

2436. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do these snyalanie 
tary clerks: do all the work:that a third-class' clerk ‘can 
do ?—No ; they do not do-all the work, certainly. They 
would not’ be competent’ to take charge of 'a depart- 
ment; for instance.’ If. a.second-class clerk. in a-de- 


- partment is away, a third-class clerk takes is work. ; 


2437. (Mr. Farrer.) Does not that» depend upon the 
man ?—There might be exceptional instances where 
they would be competent to do so, but jas a rule not. 

2438. (Chairman.) Would you require, tin addition 
to’ that in the Admiralty; a class of purely mechanical 
clerks, such as the 10d. an- hour writers there ?}—I 


think our rule has: been hitherto: to employ such 


mechanical labour just as it is;qwanted .from ‘time:to 
time ; and, as a rule, we do not have more than five or 
six going at a time, unless theresis a pressure.’ 

2439.. (Mr. Farrer.) The supplementary: clerks 
coming in in the way which you describe, J. suppose 
there has not been kept up any strict social distinction 
between the supplementary clerks, the’ old writers, 
as’a class, and those who have comé on to the establish- 
ment ?—They came in on. a different: educational » ‘test | 


altogether. 


2440. But, as a matter of fact, coming in) as you 
say with a prospect of getting a nomination, has it 
been possible to keep a marked line of distinction 
between them and the established clerks ?—Soéially 


‘they are just like ourselvés;~therevis no distinction. 


2441.-CMr. Fremanile.) You propose that’ in:cases 
of special merit they should be’ transferred. under 
clause ‘7 of the Order in Council without: further 
examination ?Yes. 

2442. (Sir William Srepil slated ) You'say that you 
get casual assistants for pressure of work; is that 
through the Civil Service Commissioners ?>—Yes. 

2443, (Chairman.) Do you consider that in future, 
when there was no passage from the supplementary 
clerks to the establishment, except in cases of excep- 
‘tional merit, you would socially get the same class of 
persons PNO; I think we should not perhaps socially 
get the same class of persons. I do. not know that it 
would be exactly necessary that we should. 

2443a. In the past, owing to the fact of the social 
position being the same, the practice has been‘ to use 
the one as a steppingstone to the other ?—Yes,. 1 
think that is our great objection, as a rule, to.the idea 
of a right of transfer from our assistant ‘divisions to 
ourselves. We consider that the educational test they 
are called upon to pass is not a sufficient guarantee 
that they would be men of our own social position, 
or of sufficient education to fill the positions of private 
secretaries or heads of departments. Their examina- 
tion includes no language, ancient or modern, and. is 
generally not of a high standard. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


» 


Mr. Tuomas Piarts, Mr. Coarius Stevens, and Mr. C. F. Russert examined.* 


2444, (Chairman to Mr. Platts.) Whom do you 
and Mr. Stevens and Mr. Russell Tepresont: ?—The 

established Admiralty writers. 

2445. (To Mr. Stevens.) In the established writers 
of the Admiralty, what is your educational qualifica- 
tion when you enter ; do you enter by competition ?— 
First. we entered as temporary servants ; but on 
account of the order in Council of the 19th of August 
1871, and following the Select Committee which sat 
last year, we were placed on the establishment as 
established Admiralty writers. 

2446. (To Mr. Platts.) Did you enter by nomina- 
tion and examination, or how arta nomination’ and 
examination. 


2447. Did you enter with any understanding that 
you might get upon the establishment afterwards ?— 
Speaking for those who entered before 1866, I should 
say that they did enter with the idea of going on to 
the establishment. In 1866 regulations were issued 
which said that they had no claim to the esta- 
blishment, but they were still eligible. In 1869 
regulations were issued rendering them ineligible for 
the establishment; but before 1869, as a fact, persons 
were promoted fi from the ranks of the temporary clerks. 
or writers to the establishment; and I may say that 
writers were originally entered in lieu of temporary 
clerks, as there have been no temporary age ee le 2 
in the Admiralty since about 1864. ga 


* For papers handed in by Ehieee witnesses, see Appendix C, 16. 


2448. (Mr. Walrond.) When you say that some 
were promoted from the position of writers to the 
establishment, do you mean promoted without being 
required to pass any further examination?—As a 
matter of course temporary clerks were under the new 
system. Under the old system they had ‘to pass 
another examination when they went on to the 
establishment. = 

2449. The writers that entered before 1864, there- 
fore, could not get on to the establishment without 

' passing a fresh examination and a competitive exami- 
nation; was it not so?—It was not a competitive 
examination, it was a test examination ; but they 
were not called writers, they were called temporary 
clerks. : ; 

_ 2450. With regard to the established writers before 
1864, what examination did they pass?—Well, I can 
hardly define the class of examination. od 

2451. With regard to those who were appointed 
before 1864, were they examined in anything beyond 
reading, writing, and arithmetic >—You  misunder- 
stand my meaning. There were no writers’ before 
1864; they were temporary clerks. I cannot answer 
myself as to what actual examination they passed, but 
it is recorded, and I’ believe it can be got from the 
Admiralty.) 0% + 

' 2452. You: represent, as E understand, the body of 
Admiralty writers ; what is the’earliest date at. which 
any of the writers whom you represent were ap- 
pointed ?—In 1866 they transferred the temporary 
clerks to the list of writers; so that practically now, 
although there are temporary clerks and writers, we 
are all called writers ; therefore I should say 1855 
would be about the date of the first entry of the 
existing temporary clerks, and 1866 of the entry of 
wihiters,e2 den) Suuteova o 

2453. Do you mean that, among the number of 
established writers that you represent, there are any 
who entered the office on’ a higher examination than 
that which I described, namely an examination in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ?—I believe so, as 

' temporary clerks. 

2454. Are you aware of- 
Several, 002 0AM Cis 

2455. (Sir William Stephenson.) When did’ you 
enter ?—in 1864. - ; 

2456. What examination did you’ undergo ?—I 
underwent the examination which Mr. Walrond was 
speaking of just now. « ; 

__ 2457. Reading, writing, and arithmetic only ?>— 
Weg eh 0) lS spicules 

2458. (Chairman.) And what was the minimum 
salary at which you entered ?—I entered at a dock- 
yard; the minimum salary there was a daily rate of 
5s. 6d. with an annual increment of 3d. a day up to 
a maximum of 8s. 6d. a day. Nea? 

2459. And now in the Admiralty what is it?—In 
the Admiralty the daily rate of pay then was in the 
principal officers’ departments 6s. a day with an 
annual increment of 3d. up to9s. a day ; and in the 

Naval department 6s. 6d. up to 9s. 6d. or 10s. a day. 

2460. (Mr. Farrer.) You said that a certain number 
of writers were placed upon the establishment ?>— 
‘There have been recently. 

- 2461. Can you tell me how many were placed 
upon the establishment since the time when you 
joined the Admiralty up to the change in, 1869 ?—I 
could not answer as to the exact number, but I should 
think five or six. 2 

2462. (Mr. Walrond.) And were they placed on 
the establishment without passing any further ex- 
amination ?—Not tomy knowledge. I should think 

_ they had to pass the ordinary test examination. 
2463. (Mr. Farrer.) But they were named for a 

limited competition ?—For a limited competition. 

2464, (Chairman.) Do you perform similar duties 

to those which are performed by a-certain number of 

the’ third-class clerks ?—I think in answering that 
question the best plan would be for me to refer 

_ to the evidence of the Accountant. General’ of the 

' Navy before Mr. Otway’s committee, ‘in which he 


any such instance ?—Yes, 
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states that “ speaking generally of the position of the 
**. writers in my own department, I have no hesitation 
in placing them, as a body of men, upon a basis of 
intelligence and responsibility equal to that of an 
average clerk of from five to seven years’ standing. 
In fact I may state thatthe work is interchangeable 
between that class of employé and our writers; and 
in many of our branches the writers are undertak- 
ing work of a very responsible nature indeed. 
fears GA * * and the remarks which I 
“have made as to the value of the writers in the 

Central Office in London are perfectly sustained, 
‘if not indeed exceeded, by the’ character “and 
quality of the writers in the various dockyards.. In 

fact the work which they discharge is precisely 
identical with that which is being discharged by 
many clerks whose salaries rise up to 3001. a year.” 
That is the ‘best answer which I can give to that 
question. 

2465. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) But that only 
applies to the Accountant General’s department, does 
it not ?—-He was only speaking for his own depart- 
ment ; but I can appeal to Mr. Russell to speak for 
other departments. 

2466. (Chairman to Mr.’ Russell.) What. depart- 
ments do you speak for ?—The Controller: of the 
Navy’s department. es 
_ 2467. Do you perform duties similar to those per- 
formed by the third-class clerks ?—We perform similar 
duties to those performed by third-class clerks ; that is, 
since the re-organisation at the commencement of 


1869. 


(Mr. Stevens.) In clause 2. of our statement” it is 
stated ‘that “the Secretary of the Admiralty informed 
“‘the Treasury that a very large proportion of the 
writers are employed upon work which was for- 
** merly done by established junior third-class clerks.” 
That isa general statement affecting the whole 
Admiralty. i 

2468-9. (To Mr. Platts.) Practically now there is 
no promotion of your writers to be third-class clerks ? 
—None whatever. 

(Mr. Russell.) The class of third-class clerks is 
abolished. There is'no promotion from our class‘ to 
the class of junior clerks, 

2470. You, in fact, fulfil now practically the duties 
that’ the third-class clerks, when they existed, per- 
formed ?—Yes, 

2471. And since that. you have received no increase 
of pay?—Our pay has undergone some modification 
since the 19th of May 1878. 

2472. How much more did you receive then ?—We 
received an increment of 5/, per annum. 

(Mr. Stevens.)—I might say that in the general 
departments of the Admiralty the minimum salary was 
about 93/. a year, and rising by 3d. a day to about 
140/. a year. Now we are established employés re- 
ceiving & minimum salary of 80/. a year, rising to 160/. 
a year by 5/. a year. 

2473. (Mr. Farrer.) But before you were temporary, 
and could be dismissed at a week’s notice, could you 
not ?>—At three months’ notice. 

2474, Now you are established, and cannot be dis- 
missed ?—Yes. 

2475. Then you were not entitled to superannuation, 
were you, and now you are >—Yes. 

- 2476. And therefore you have reaped advantages 
from the change, as well as disadvantages ? — Yes ; 
but the superannuation is only counted from the date 
of the 19th of May 1873, the date of the appointments, 
not from the date that we entered as temporary servants. 
_ (Mr. Platts.) And that is the case which we 
should like the Commission to take notice of, because, 
in our idea, it destroys the value of the pension, 
as.we should have to serve for 10 years now from 
the 19th of May (1873 before we could claim any- 
thing, and then it would be a very small amount. I 
have served already 13 years, but I should have to 
serve 10 years: from that date to become entitled to 
any pension, making 28 years in all, and mine is a 


_ fairly representative case.” 
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2477. (To Mr. Stevens.) What was your position 
between the time of the change in 1871 and the sub- 


sequent change in 1873 ?—A dead level, getting no ~ 


increment ; we mention. that in our statement. 
(Mr. Platts.) It was, I may say,a kind of inter« 
regnum between the two positions. 


2478. (To. Mr. Stevens.) Did any of your class. 


receive any compensation, and become 10d. an hour 
writers ?—I think two or three. 

(Mr. Platts.) There was a Treasury minute issue 
in June 1872, offering a certain inducement to retire ; 
but I and others did not look on that as any compen- 
sation, because it was simply this: we were allowed to 
take our old gratuities which we were entitled to 
under the regulations of 1869, with a slight addition 
of one, three, and five years’ service, and we could either 
leave the service entirely, or re-enter at 10d. an 
hour. Men whohad been in the service for a consi- 
derable number of years, and who, not seeing an open- 
ing outside, remained in the service at 10d. an hour, 
would, in the course of a very few years, repay that 
money to the Government by the less salary they 
received. In my own case I was receiving then 121/, 
a year. I should have received a gratuity of about 
100/., and resumed my duties at the same work at 787. 
a year ; so that I should be paying 48/. a year for the 
1002. which I should have received ; and in less than 
three years it would have all gone back again. 

2479. (Sir William Stephenson.) But your tenure 

of service was one which might have been discontinued 
at any time on three months’ notice ?—-But you must 
remember that we never had any notice at all. 
' 2480, What would have been the value of a three- 
months’ notice for you then, compared with the gra- 
tuity ?—That would depend on whether you had an 
increment of pay due to you at the time; then it would 
have been of considerable value ; but, as it was, no 
notice having been given to us, we did not get any 
benefit at all. We were however entitled to the notice 
in addition to the gratuity. ; 

2481. (Mr. Joyce to Mr. Stevens.) As regards the 
losses you will sustain, does it occur to you that that 
result is unintentional ?—Certainly, that did occur to 
me. 

2482. That it was simply due to the fact that the 
new regulations were applied by those who had not 
been accustomed to deal with the perplexing question 


‘of increments ?—As far as we know it may be so. 


2483. In fact, that those by whom the regulations 
were prepared did not appreciate the immediate effect 
of them ?—As far as we know it may be so. , 

2484, Andif the old increments, or even one of 
them, had been allowed to run on, and a new incre- 
ment had been simply superadded, as suggested by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, would not the whole 
ground of complaint have been removed ?—As far as 
regards pay. 

2485. (Mr. Farrer.) But may it not have been well 
considered by those who made this last change, that 
in giving an established position instead of a merely 
temporary one, they were giving you an advantage ?— 
I believe that was urged. : 

2486. That you were no longer liable to be treated 
as you were treated by the regulations of 1871 ?— 
Yes. 

2487. (Mr. Joyce.) If that had been so, would your 
superior officer, the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
have made the suggestion. he did, that he would 
“ be prepared. to entertain the proposal that the 
“ gentlemen appointed to be Admiralty writers should 
“ pe allowed to commence at the point which they 
“ would have reached on the supposition that their 
“ wages had gone on increasing at the rates at which 
“ they entered.” He would not have made such a 
suggestion as that, would he, if he had previously 
agreed with the Treasury that the new increment 
should simply supersede and not be.added to the old? 
— It has been perplexing to us, seeing that statement. 

2488. Then in your judgment, your own superior 
offieer, the Secretary of the Admiralty, thoroughly 
understood the effect of the new regulations, and 
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those by whom the regulations were prepared did not? 
—Yes. bats: 

2489. (Sir William Stephenson.) As a fact, which 
of*the two systems do you think most advantageous to 
yourselves if you were entering now r—The establish- 
‘ment now. ay TE 

2490. The present system is a more advantageous 
one than the former one, taking it as a whole >—Yes, 
as a whole. east as. 

2491. (Mr. Farrer.) Did not Mr. Childers when 
he was there do something to render your position 
rather more temporary than it was supposed to have 
been. before ?—Yes,I believe so. 

2492. He made all the writers sign a paper, did he 
not, to say that they held their situations at a short 
notice, or something of that kind ?—We had to sign 
the regulations of 1869, or if we did not do that we had 
to leave. ; 

2493. I meant only that those regulations, and the 
steps taken in consequence, confirmed and strengthened 
the position that your situation was a temporary one ? 
—Yes; making us absolutely ineligible for the esta- 
blishment. 

2494. (Chairman to Mr, Platts.) Understanding 
that the increment that you would have received was 
as you have asserted there, is not your chief ground of 
complaint now that your previous service ought to 
count for superannuation ?>—That is one of our points 
of grievance. y ] 

2495. Then another one is that you want to be 
designated by a title which would more accurately re- 
present your duties ?—Yes. 

2496. And another, that you wish a general amelio- 
ration of your position, which is rather undefined, 
What does this 4th head mean, in which'you say that 
you wish the regulations of November last to be re- 
considered with a view “ to afford generally such an 
“ amelioration of their position as will bring it more 
“‘ into harmony with that of similar bodies in other 
“ departments of the public service” ?—-That is with 
regard to the supplementary establishments of other 
offices, such as the War Office, the Board of Trade, and 
the Exchequer and Audit Department. ‘ 

2497. It means to be brought to like salaries with 
them ?—In a similar position altogether. 

(Mr. Stevens.) In 1869, when the War Office was 
reorganized, the classes were divided into a senior esta- 
blishment and a junior establishment. The supple- 
mentary clerks (the junior establishment) were made 


up of the old temporary clerks and writers, two-fifths - 


being placed on a scale going from 180/. to 2504, and 
the remaining three-fifths on a scale going from 90J. to 
170/., so that the lowest scale of pay in the War Office 
is much superior to our entire scale at the Admiralty. 
2498. Is there any other point which you wish to 
bring before us ?— Yes, about our promotion, our 
chances of rising in the office, At present we may 
have comparatively young men coming in that are 
fresh from school, while we have been in the service 
perhaps 10 or 11 years, put over our heads to’ direct 
our work. We should have, perhaps, first to teach them 
the work, and then they would direct ours. Even now, 
when the seniors are away on leave, or absent in any 
other way, we have to perform their duties sometimes. 
2499. Is not that really a demand that your class, 


' who goin ata much lower educational test, should 


rank equally. with a class who go in at a much higher 
educational test ?—- That we should have a chance. 
We are absolutely barred from any chance now. 

2500. You mean that in cases of exceptional merit 
you ought to be able to pass into another class ?— 
Yes. ; 

2501. (Sir William Stephenson.) Without an educa- 
tional test ?— Yes; with such a small maximum as 160. 
a year, we rather think that the whole superior staff 


subsequently should be fed from our staff. 


2502. (Chairman.) Would not that involve an 
altogether different educational test ?—Precisely, sub- 
sequently. | 
' 2503. But would it not involve a higher educational 


test on entering, if your staff was to be the only means 
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of feeding the superior staff ?—I think you will find 
that amongst the men who form the superior establish- 
ments now; there are men in our own position in life 
‘and with our own educational qualifications, as ‘far .as 
we can ascertain. : tue 

2504. Is not that from the fact that you were tem- 
porary clerks, a good many of you, who went in with 
the full expectation of being promoted ; but would 
that be the case in the future ; would men of the same 
position socially go in if there was not an easy access 
from one class to the other ?—-I question it. 

(Mr. Platts.) Y should like to point out that in the 
reorganization of the War Office and the Board of 
Trade, the old temporary clerks and writers who were 
employed there, and who were placed in a supplemen- 
tary class, were not required to pass any further edu- 
cational test. 

2505. You are aware of the two schemes now, 
class 1 and class 2, for examination. Do you think it 
would be fair that your class should be a feeder to 

’ class 2, which involves a much higher educational test 
for entering ?—It would very much depend, I think, 
upon what the maximums of the salaries were. If the 
maximum of the inferior class were raised to a higher 
amount, then there would be no need for that ; but if 
the maximum is kept at 160/., or thereabouts, surely 
there ought to be some opening to allow a man to get 
something better than that after serving for many 
years in the publie service. 

2506. I wanted to ascertain whether you meant that 

a man should look forward, as a question of merit, ot as 
a question of right, to be passed from one to the other ? 
—I should not iike to say that, but at any rate there 
ought to be a chance. Whether it would be a matter 
of course, or whether it would only be a matter 
of selection, I should not like to say. 


2507. (Sir Francis Sandford to Mr. Stevens.) I 
understand you to say that you would have the upper 
class fed only from this inferior class >—If the Ad- 
miralty were not placed in class 1; but now we are 
in an anomalous position. You will observe. that 
Mr. Vernon Lushington stated, “If after trial it is 
‘« determined to continue the new class of writers, the 
“ mode of filling vacancies would be the subject of 
“« further consideration.” At present the position of 
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the Admiralty is quite anomalous. 
not yet been classified. i 
2508. (Chairman.) Are there any additions made to 
your establishment just now ;—I mean any persons 
added at all to the established clerks of your own 
class?—No. From this you would infer’ that this 
was a quasi experiment, the establishment of our 


I believe it has 


‘claims. I might remark .that throwing all the higher 


appointments:in the office open to competition rather 
presupposes that the whole number in the lower class 
would be stagnant ; that we should never develop in 
any way. # 
_ 2509. Without the stimulus of hope, you do not 
think you are likely to do such good work as if you 
had a hope?—It is rather a poor prospect, 1602. a 
year. 

2510. (Sir William Stephenson.) But the hope of a 
higher salary, in your view, would be sufficient ?—I 
think so, baving in view what I have said before. 

2511. And what do you think would be an adequate 
figure if you-were retained in your present status ?— 
It would depend upon the question under which class 
the whole office was placed. If the superior establish- 
ment had a high maximum, I think it would be 
desirable to give us a proportionately high one. 

2512. But my question is, whether you would be 
satisfied, as far as your position is concerned, if you 
had the prospect of going on toa higher maximum 
salary than now, instead of having the chance of 
going on to the establishment ?—I think so. 

(Mr. Russell.) With a larger annual increment. 

2513. (Chairman.) But even then do you not think 
that, it would be desirable that in cases of exceptional 
merit a person might be eligible to be promoted to the 
establishment ?—Yes. 

(Mr, Platts.) I would remark that at the present 
time it is not very encouraging for men in the position 
of myself to work side by side with established clerks, 
who go up to a maximum of 400J. a year, on work 
which is similar and interchangeable, as the Secretary 
of the Admiralty and the Accountant General pointed 
out, and yet that I should be precluded from going 
higher than 160/. 

(Mr. Stevens.) Mr. Platts and myself have both 
changed’ duties lately with established clerks whose 
maximum is 400/. a year. 


The witnesses. withdrew. 
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T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
H. Joycn, Esq. 
R. G. C. Hamirron, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. WittiAM Donatp examined. ’ 


2514. (Chairman.) What position do you hold ?— 
I am secretary to the captain superintendent at 
Chatham Dockyard. 

2515. Have you any opinions which you would 
desire to express on the method of selecting civil 
servants in the first instance?—I think that the 
present practice is satisfactory, namely, by competitive 
examination and open competition ; we got good clerks 
under the arrangement of August 1861. 

2516. Have you had many clerks under class 2 ? 
—Yes. 

2517. Have you had any under class 1 ?—No. 

2518. Do you think that the subjects of examina- 
tion form a fair test ?—Yes; it appears to me that 

. they are a fair test. 

34697.' App. 


2519. Have you directed your attention to the 
possibility of grading the Civil Service into distinct 
departments, with the same pay all through the 
departments ?—I think that it would be very desirable 
to do so if it was proved to be practicable. 

2520. But do you think that it is practicable ?— 
So far.as regards finding employment for redundant 
clerks, when a department is done away with, for 
instance, I think that it ought to be so arranged as to 
admit of these comparatively few numbers being 
drafted into some other department, so as not to allow 
them to remain on the redundant list, or to be super- 
annuated, but still to give their experience and abilities 
to the public service. : 

2521. With regard to the classification of an office, 
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are you in favour of the present mode of classification, 
or have you considered a plan which has been given 
in by some of the Admiralty clerks, to the effect 
that these classes should be abolished, and that there 
should be a service scale, with stops every five years, 


in order to keep out those persons who are not. 


efficient ?—I have heard that that subject was under 
consideration. I have thought of the matter, and 
I see no reason, except ‘for economical considerations, 
why they should not go on from the beginning right 
up to the maximum, proving at particular stages 
that they are qualified and deserving of the increased 
rate. A gentleman with 10 or 12 years’ experience 
in“a dockyard, for instance, is generally as well 
qualified to perform the higher duties of the office 
as those gentlemen who have been there for 20 years. 

2522. Do you think that these stops would really 
be effective, and that they would not become a matter 


of form ?—I do not think that they would become a’ 
matter of form. At present when clerks come to 2104. 


they are entitled to a rise if their officers recommend 
it, and if it is approved by the captain superintendent. 
That rise is from 102. to 15/., and the report is not 
a mere matter of form, but is taken very seriously 
into consideration. 

2523. Is much inconvenience found now. in the 
system of classification in stopping promotion ?—There 
is no promotion to speak of at present, and there has 
not been for some time. ~ ; 

2524. That is on account of the last changes in 
the establishment ?—Yes; there have been four or 
five promotions to a senior clerkship during the last 
three or four years; it comes to one and a small 


- decimal per annum. 


2525. Do you think that the rate of pay in the 
offices which are stagnant is sufficient without that 
chance of promotion, so as to give a fair remunera- 
tion >—I think that the pay is small. It was a great 
boon to the clerks in 1863 when they were allowed 
to go straight on from the initial salary to 300/. a 
year, they proving themselves at 210/.a year to be 
qualified for it; it was a great advantage to them, 
but I think that there is no reason, except for 
economical considerations, why they should not go 
up to 4502, which is the maximum of the senior 
class. In a few years of course a great many will 
arrive at the senior grade, and it would be aconsidera- 
tion for the Admiralty whether they were justified 
in keeping so many persons at the highest rate of 

ay. 

: 2525a. You recognise that there are two sides 
from which to look at the question, namely, the 
interests of the public, and the interests of the civil 
servants ?—Yes. 

2526. Is there any justification, in your eyes, for 
separating the clerks at the Admiralty from the 
clerks in the dockyards?—J think that it would be 
a benefit to the public service if they were amal- 
gamated, and were considered as one branch, and 
were transferable from the dockyard to the Admiralty, 
and vice versa. 

2527. Do you think that they perform an equally 
important class of duties Decidedly; the duties in 
the dockyards in the higher branches are very 
important, involving a large amount of money, large 
payments; itis pretty much the same thing at the 
Admiralty repeated. 

2528. (Sir William Stephenson.) What would be the 
advantage of the amalgamation to the public service ? 
—It would save a good deal of correspondence if the 
clerks at the Admiralty were thoroughly conversant 
with the routine work at the dockyards; it would 
save a great deal of correspondence, and also expense 
in sending clerks to the dockyards as they do now, 
to find out the practice in such and such a respect. 

2529. You think that the experience of a dockyard 
clerk would be found advantageous at the Admiralty ? 
—Very much so. ! 

2530. (Sir Francis Sandford.) They review at the 


_ Admiralty what’ bas been done at the dockyard ?— 


Yes. 
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2531. (Chairman.) Do you also think that it 
would be an improvement that there should be a 
circulation of the different clerks understanding the 
different descriptions of business >—Yes. 

2532. Have-you had much experience of the employ- 
ment of Civil Service writers in your office ?—We 
have had a few Civil Service writers. 

2533. How have you found them?—Very good 
indeed ; they can do a great deal higher class of work 
than they are sent ‘there to do, and sometimes under 
an emergency they have been asked to do it; but 
when it does so happen they sometimes say, ‘* This is 
not quite tenpenny work,” and of course the officers 
do not like to put them to that work, and they have 
not been required to go to it, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, such as the absence of clerks sick, 
leaving no one else to do the work, and then the 
writers have done the work well. There are four. or 
five now at Chatham. HP  siuiclinad ; 

2534. Do you think that generally you could get 
the kind of service which you require for the lower 
duties of the establishment from a class of temporary 
writers of that sort, who are paid 10d. an hour, and 
that it would be as efficiently performed as it was 
formerly ?—Yes; they do it quite as efficiently as it was 
done before ; but we have not work for so many 
writers of that class. We have five temporary writers 
there at present, four in one office, and we have not 
proper work for them as contemplated by the regula- 
tions for that class of writers. We asked permission 
to get them-a higher rate of pay, as a special rate of 
pay was talked of in the regulations, but no notice 
was taken of it. At a later period, on application for 
an additional Civil Service temporary writer, we asked 
that he might be engaged atthe special rate, and we 
alluded to one of the specified paragraphs of the re- 
gulations, but it was refused altogether; they did not 
recognize it at all; consequently we cannot avail our- 
selves of any further Civil Service writers. 

2535. Then what you really want is a set of clerks 
who can do rather higher work than that of writers ?— 
Yes; so that we could put them to that higher work 
occasionally, and keep up the lower work, considering 
that that is their ordinary duty, but that still they 
should be ready to be put to other work when neces- 
sary, and which we know that they can do. 

2536. Is there any other subject upon which you 
would like to speak to us ?—Kirst, I would remark that 
the difficulty in regard to employing Civil Service 
temporary writers may be entirely removed by a 
suitable augmentation of the Admiralty writers esta- 
blished in November last. They answer every purpose. 
Their pay is from 602. to 160/., by annual rise of 51, As 
an inducement to zeal and attention to duty a prospect 
should be held out of advancement to the position of 
clerk, 2dly. Should the uniform scale of pay and con- 
tinuous rise to the maximum be conceded to the clerks, 
it would ‘still be necessary that the few clerks ap- 
pointed chief or superintending clerks in the several 
departments of the clerk officers,—storekeeper, ac- 
countant, and cashier,—should be paid something 
additional to the maximum, to give them the requisite 
weight to carry out their duties effectively. The list, 
however, need not be large, not more than 10 or 12. 
The inspectors of stores and secretaries to the super- 
tendents, now included with senior clerks, should be 
omitted from the class with special pay. The former 
would be included with clerks, and the latter, who 
already rank with principal officers under Order in 
Council of March 1858, should be classed with the 
other: clerk officers both as to position and pay. 
Such an arrangement is fully warranted by the im- 
portant and responsible character of their duties,—viz. 


to conduct the correspondence, advise the superin- . 


tendent, and assist him in the general business of the 
yard. 3dly. Should the concession referred to be made 
to the clerks, it would necessitate a rise of salary to the 
clerk officers, as otherwise it might happen that the 
chief clerk would be in receipt of the same pay as his 
officer whose minimum rate is 500J., increased after: 
five years service to 5501., and after 10 years, to the 


"maximum 6001. 4thly. Should the clerk officers receive 


arise of pay, it should follow that the other yard officers 
whose pay hitherto has been the same as the clerk 
officers, or in a certain relative proportion, should also 
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get the rise. Thus a general increase of salary is the 
real object of the movement, and seems justified by the 
circumstances of the time. 


i The witness withdrew. 


Mr.’ Francis R. Hosxins examined.* 


. 2537. ( Chairman.) What. position do you-hold in 
the Royal Victoria Yard ?—I am a clerk. 
2538. Is the work which is carried. on by the clerks 
in the victualling yards at all of a similar character 
to that which is carried on in the Admiralty itself by 
the Admiralty clerks in the central offices in Lon- 
don ?—It is very similar indeed. 
_ 2589. In. what respect is it similar >—Inasmuch as 


' our accounts and our work are audited and examined 


by those clerks in the London branches of the 
Admiralty. 

_ 2540. Has it been the custom for clerks in the 
victualling yards to be sent to the Admiralty in 
London?—Yes. ® 

2541. As permanent clerks >—Yes. 

. 2542. Does that often happen? —In my ex- 
perience I can enumerate about 12 instances of it in 
which clerks who were originally victualling yard 
clerks are now permanent clerks in the Admiralty in 
London. 

2548. Then, although the service is supposed to be 
distinct, exchanges are frequently made ?—They were 
previous to the introduction of writers. 

2544. (Sir William Stephenson.) What branch of the 
Admiralty have they gone into?—They have gone 
into the Accountant General’s branch. The branch 
of the Accountant General of the Navy, as perhaps 
you are aware, now absorbs other departments of the 
navy. There: used to be a victualling branch, which 
has been absorbed in the Accountant General’s branch, 
and other branches h&ve been so absorbed. 

2545. Your work then, I apprehend, is chiefly work 
of account ?—Yes. tk 

2546. You have not much correspondence ?>—Yes, I 
do all the correspondence relating to my office. 

2547. Is there much correspondence in the depart- 
ment of the victualling yard ?—Yes. My duty is a 
special duty ; | am called the cash clerk of the Royal 
Victoria Yard, and I perform the same duty as that 
which is performed by the principal officers in the 
dockyards, called. cashiers. 

2548. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) I suppose that 
those clerks who were transferred were transferred to 
what was then the victualling department at head- 
quarters ?—Yes, and the Accountant General’s also. 

2549. And not to other departments ?—To any other 
where vacancies existed. 

2550. (Mr. Farrer.) At what period were they 
transferred ?—Only when they were temporary clerks. 


_ 2551. And then they came in at the bottom of the> 
- establishment to which they were transferred ?— 


Precisely so. 
2552. So that there is no exchange between the 
departments. when a man has been for some time in 
the service >—No; there has not been for some years. 
_ 2553. Therefore in fact it is'like a fresh appoint- 
ment ?—I know for a fact that the experience which 
has been gained in the victualling yard is of very 
great service to the men in their present positions ; 
it has afforded them great facilities in the performance 
of their present duties as established clerks. I myself 
have been in a dockyard ; I was ina dockyard originally. 
I have been in the: Admiralty, and I am now in the 
vietualling yard, and the experience which I gained in 
the dockyard and in the Admiralty has very much 
facilitated my duties as a victualling yard clerk. 
2554. What has been your career ?—In the first 
instance I was appointed to Woolwich dockyard as a 
temporary clerk ; I did duty in the master shipwright’s 
office, and in the storekeeper’s office, and I was junior 
to about seven temporary clerks ; their services were 
ik SR : 


dispensed with, and I was transferred to the depart- 
ment of the late comptroller of victualling. 

2555. In what capacity were you transferred there ? 
—As a temporary clerk, my duties being perfectly 
identical with the duties of every one in the office. 
There were second-class clerks, third-class clerks, ‘and 
temporary clerks, and wwe all did the same duties-—we 
were all engaged in the examination of paymasters’ 


accounts. 


2556. Did you then get upon the establishment’ ?— 
Yes. I had a nomination to compete for a victualling 
yard vacancy. 

2557. Again beginning at the bottom?—Yes. ‘I 
succeeded, and I was appointed to Deptford victual- 
ling yard, and I have been there for 16 years. 

2558. (Chairman.) 1s it your opinion that it would 
benefit the service if the dockyard clerks, and the 
victualling clerks, and the Admiralty clerks. were 
made into one body ?—Very greatly. 

2559. Do you think that it would be for the benefit 
of the public, as well as for the benefit of the clerks ? 
—Very much so. 

2560. Why do you consider that it would be for 
the benefit of the public ?—Because I consider that 
by the experience gained in the different departments, 
taking the outports, (the dockyards, the victualling 
yards,) and the Admiralty, clerks would gain a depart- 
mental knowledge which would be of infinite service 
in carrying out the duties of the Admiralty. To sub- 
stantiate that, I may mention that in- the case of 


friends of mine who have been clerks in dockyards 


and victualling yards, when they have gone up to the 
Accountant General’s Department, to the Store Audit, 
and also to other branches, the clerks there have relied 
upon them for information, which they have been able 
to give them from their experience in dockyards and 
victualling yards, which has very greatly facilitated 
the examination and audit of the different yard 
accounts. 

2561. Is not the difference of payment now con- 
siderable ?.—Very considerable. 

2562. Would it not add very much to the expense 
of the establishment if it were all put upon one foot- 
ing in that respect ?—We almost think that that might 
be met by adopting the present system, that whenever 


vacancies occur for clerks the places might be filled. - 


up by writers. 

2563. You think that that could be done to a con- 
siderable extent ?—I think so. 

2564. (Mr. Farrer.) And you would then make the 
whole service one service ?—Yes. 

2565. (Sir William Stephenson.) Can you give us 
any idea of the extent to which you could use the 
system of writers to supersede the establishment ?— 
We would advocate more writers, and less clerks. 

2566. In the victualling yards ?—Yes, generally. 
There are some writers in the victualling yards who 
are performing precisely the same duties which clerks 
of 20 years’ standing performed a very few years ago. 

2567. Then would you increase the number of 
writers for that duty ?—Yes, decidedly; but under 
the supervision of an established clerk. 

2568. (Chairman.) And you would decrease the 
number of clerks P—Yes. 

2569. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you be able 
to make any distinction then between the work which 
the writers would have to do, and the work which the 
clerks on the establishment would have to do?—~ 
There are some instances where extraordinary ability 
has been evinced on the part of writers. I may mention 
one instance in our yard particularly, which is the 


. * For paper handed in by this witness see Appendix ©, 17. 
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largest victualling yard in England ; our shipping 
transactions are something considerable, inasmuch as 
. Wwe supply all parts of the world with provisions ; and 
the shipping office of the Deptford victualling yard is 
superintended by a writer. . 

2570. Do you see no inconvenience in that?—We 
see no inconvenience, but his pay is very inadequate 
to the duties which he performs. 

2571. That is an inconvenience which he would see 
at all events >—Yes. I beg to say that I represent 
the writers, as well as the senior clerks, and the 
slerks, 

2572. (Mr. Farrer.) How many men has the 
writer to whom you have referred under him ?—I 
think about three. They are all writers; there are no 
clerks. He has the sole charge, and he conducts it 
with very great ability. : 

2573. (Sir William Stephenson.) Does he receive no 
more pay than the others?—No. He was originally 


a temporary clerk, and was eligible for promotion to. 


an established clerkship. All the temporary clerks 
by the last order were put upon the list of writers. 

2574. (Mr. Farrer.) Is he receiving his 30s. a 
week ?—Very much more than that; he passed an 
examination, and became one of the new class of 
Admiralty writers. 

2575. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) In managing 
this business has he the control of any clerks as well 
as of writers ?—No ; only of writers. 

2576. (Chairman.) Are your writers Civil Service 
writers or Admiralty writers ?—They are all Admi- 
ralty writers ; we have no Civil Service writers in our 
establishment; in fact we have no‘work for Civil 
Service writers. 

2577. (Mr, Farrer.) To whom is the writer who 
you say is in charge responsible, who is immediately 
above him ?—The superintending storekeeper, 

2578. That is a staff appointment ?—Yes. The 
superintending storekeeper in the victualling yards 
now occupies the same position as the superintendent 
formerly did, who was a naval officer. 

2579. Is the superintending storekeeper a naval 
officer >—No; he is a civilian. Our establishment was 
formerly superintended by a captain in the navy. We 
had a master attendant, a storekeeper, and a store 
receiver ; and in the dockyard which was attached to 
our establishment at Deptford there was a cashier 
who acted for both yards. We have now a superin- 
tending storekeeper and a store receiver. 

2580. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Is there any go- 
between between this writer and the superintending 
storekeeper ?—There is a chief clerk. 

2581. (Chairman.) Do you think that there should 
be promotion from the writer class if they have shown 
such effectiveness as this man showed ?—Yes, We 
consider that where that superior ability exists, and 
where so much energy and zeal exist as in two or three 
cases which I could mention, it should be rewarded by 
promotion to the class of clerks, because they do pre- 
cisely the same duty. 

2582. Do you think that it should be without an 
educational test ?—I cannot say that we have ever 
considered that question. 

2583. Is there any other subject upon which you 
wish to speak ?—I do not know whether you will 
allow me to speak about any isolated cases. 

2584. Not unless they illustrate some general 
grievance. We do not take up isolated cases at all ? 
—We consider what I am about to mention as a great 
grievance. It would appear that we have a better 
chance of promotion, taking the number of senior 
clerks to clerks in the victualling yards than in the 
dockyards ; but 1 wish to state that our best appoint- 
ments, which are those of the superintending store- 
keepers of our victualling yards, have been hitherto 
almost wholly filled by clerks from the central offices 
in the Admiralty. We have 19 clerks in the whole of 
our victualling establishments and six senior clerks, 
and that is a much better proportion than the dock- 
yards contain, but we cannot get rid of our senior 
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because they have, as 


’ 


‘ bona ead 
clerks, and therefore our promotion is perfectly 
stagnant. j \ clea 

2585. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Why cannot you get 
rid’ of them ?—Because the best promotions are filled 
by the Admiralty in London ; they send clerks to us. 
There are four home yards, and at the present time 
the superintending storekeeperships of three of them 
are filled from the Admiralty. 

2586. (Chairman.) Then you think that if you are 
kept distinct from the Admiralty you ought to have 
the higher offices to look to?—We consider that our 
senior clerks are the best fitted for those appointments, 
a rule, gone through every 
grade; they have done every duty in the victualling 
yard. 

2587. If you converted it all into one service you 
would not have that advantage ?—That would be the. 
only panacea for our present difficulties, because we 
now have no prospect of promotion at all. The senior 
man of the senior class is about 45 years of age, and we — 
cannot expect him to retire, except from ill health, 
for the next 20 years. 

2588. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing that it was all one 
service, as you suggest, would not the difficulty still 
remain, for this reason, that those who have the pro- 
motion in their hands like to promote competent men 
with whom they come personally in contact ?—They 
might do it; but the system of promotion which we 
advocate is to take the senior man, and, if he is not 
unfit, to promote him; not to take the fittest man out 
of a class and promote him, but to take the senior 
man and promote him if he is not unfit. 

2589. (Chatrman.) And to promote him to staff 
offices also as well as clerkships ?—Yes, 

2590. Would you not have the staff officers pro- 
moted by merit and the clerks by seniority ?—No; 
we consider that the same system should be pursued 
in that case.as well as in the promotion of clerks from 
one grade to another, 

2591. (Mr. Farrer.) Let us take the case that the 
senior man in the whole united establishment is the 
senior clerk in some particular dockyard, and that the 
next vacancy is at some totally different dockyard, or 
in the Admiralty itself, you would give him the right 
at once of moving up to that place ?—Yes. 

2592, (Chairman.) Whether he was fit for it or 
not ?—In the present instance a: man is promoted 
above us all from the Admiralty when he knows 
nothing about the details of the duties, and he relies 
upon us to furnish him with these details, and to tell 
him everything which he does not know. We con- 
sider it to be a very great hardship that he comes and 
Stops our promotion, and we are obliged to furnish 
him with every detail, and make him perfectly con- 
versant with the work which goes on there, when we 
know at the same time that he is stopping our 
promotion. 

2593. But would not your plan of giving staff 
officers add to that evil instead of removing it? You 
may have a justification for thinking that it is unwise 
to send a man over you who does not know the duties, 
but if you promote by seniority a clerk to be a staff 
officer, are you not repeating that evil? If you take 
a senior clerk from the victualling department and 
make him a senior clerk in a dockyard because it is 
his turn by seniority, the duty may be quite different, 
and he may not be fit for it --But we consider that 
the duties are not so dissimilar, but that any person 
possessing ordinary abilities could very readily, with 
assistance, acquire them, and I think that much greater 
facilities would be afforded if we were all on an 
equality, which we now are not, for then that. feeling 
of dissatisfaction would no longer exist. 

2594. (Sir William Stephenson.) But is that quite 
consistent with what you said before, namely, that a 
man acquired a great deal of technical knowledge in the 
Victualling Department ?—I said that particularly in 
regard to those best fitted for staff appointments in the 
victualling yards under the present system. 

2595. I thought that you said that you wanted the 
experience acquired there P--I Tay not have made 
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myself quite understood, but I say that under the 
present system our prospect of promotion is lost if 
clerks from the central departments of the Admiralty 
are sent to take our best appointmnts. They do not 
let our senior clerks fill their vacancies. 

2596. (Mr. Farrer.) If we quite understand your 
plan, you wish to make ¢he Admiralty at Somerset 
House, and the victualling yards, and the dockyards, 
all one service ?—Yes. , 

2597. And you want promotion to go by seniority ? 
—Yes, combined with merit. 

2598. That is to say, the absence of demerit. Sup- 
pose that a man has been employed on the victualling 
for the greatest part of his life, and that a superior 
post in the Accountant General’s Department falls 
vacant, would you make it a matter of course that the 


\ 


Accountant General should accept him in that post, 
provided that he has been a good clerk in the other 
post —Yes. If you will allow me to instance myself, 
I could take my position in the cash branch. of the 
Accountant General’s Department and be perfectly au 
Suit, because I should, I apprehend, have the examina- 
tion and audit of accounts which for the last five years 
1 have been in the habit of preparing. ; 

2599. Is the business of all those departments 
sufficiently cognate to make it tolerably certain that a 
gentleman who has been good in one department will 
be good in another ?—Yes, that is our conviction. 

2600. It is all accounting business, is it not?-—Yes, 
chiefly, and I think that the duties are not so dissimilar 
that he could not acquit himself creditably. 


The witness withdrew. 


2601. (Chairman.) You represent the clerks in the 
Royal Naval Hospital ?—~I do. 

' 2602. What is the character of the duty which the 
clerks perform there ?—The duties are those of regis- 
tering the names and keeping accounts of seamen and 
marines who come into the hospital, and relating to 
the payment of those men; keeping accounts of the 
provisions and stores, and issuing and receiving those 
provisions and stores, and various other accounts 
which are on the same principle as those of dock and 
victualling yards. 

2603. Is a large body of cierks employed in that 
way ?—No; there are only: 11 under the Admiralty. 
2604. Is that a distinct service altogether ; when 
you are once appointed to it, do you not go into any 
other part of the service ?—No, not as at present con- 
stituted. : c 

2605. Have you senior and junior clerks there ?— 
We have no senior clerks now; we had two senior 
clerks granted by the Order in Council of 1863, but 
they have been lately taken away from us, and we 
have now all junior clerks. ; 

2606. You have no chance of becoming senior 
clerks in any other branch >—Not the least ; we have 
not anyhope of promotion whatever to the senior class. 

2607. (Sir Wittiam Stephenson.) Do you mean 
that you have only one class of clerks ?—Only one. 

2608. With no rise except from length of service ? 
—lI have no rise at all now. ; 

2609. That is because you are at your maximum ? 
—I am at the maximum. 

2610. (Chairman.) What is your maximum ?— 

3007. , 

2611. (Mr. Farrer.) Yours is a totally distinct 
service ?—Totally distinct. 

2612. You are never moved from it to anything else ? 
—wWe might possibly by chance be so moved, but it 
would be quite by chance, or in fact by favour more 
than by chance. 

2613. (Chairman.) You wish to represent to us that 
it would be very desirable to have one service of clerks 
throughout the Admiralty, and that it should not be 
divided into separate branches as it is at present ?— 
Yes, decidedly. - ate a 

2614. Do you think that hospital clerks who are 
accustomed to that duty would be able to take a posi- 
tion in dockyards and victualling yards, or in the 
Admiralty itself ?—Decidedly. 

2615. Is not the character of the work so dissimilar 
that some of the men would be unfitted for it ? — 
No, certainly not. Of the 11 clerks in this service six 
have served in other departments of the Admiralty, 
yviz., one in the Accountant General’s office and a dock- 
yard, one in the Accountant General’s office, two in 
dockyards, and two in victualling yards. 

2616. Suppose that you were transferred to the 
Accountant General’s Office in the Admiralty ?—My 
experience in the hospital service might be important 
in certain parts of the Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment, which I consider might be of very great value. 
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2617. Do you consider that you have sufficient ex- 
perience to enable you to go into the Accountant 
General’s Department ?—Yes ; we have a great deal 
to do with the wages of seamen and officers, and that 
kind of thing, which actually passes through the Ac- 
countant General’s Department. 

2618. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you have 
information enough to enable the Accountant General 
to dispense with references to Haslar for information 
which he might want ?—Certainly. 

2619, And in that respect you would economise time 
and labour ? —Undoubtedly. 

2620. (Chairman.) Have you had much experience 
in your department of the use of Admiralty writers ? 
—We have not had much experience. 

2621. How many Admiralty writers have you ?— 
We have only one Civil Service writer in our depart- 
ment employed at present, but there are Admiralty 
writers who come there from a dockyard. 

2622. Your opinion is that they are a better class 
of writers than the Civil Service writers for your 
business P—Yes; the established writers I should con- 
sider as better, simply for this reason, that we have 
more hold upon them, and their prospects being 
better they are more likely to perform their duty 
satisfactorily. 

2623. Is there any other point which you wish 
to lay before us ?—I do not think that there is, with 
the exception of the system of foreign service. The 
clerks in the hospitals are but 11, of which six are in 
England, and there are five foreign appointments, and 
when a vacancy has occurred on a foreign station 
volunteers have been called for, and if hospital clerks 


have not volunteered, a gentleman has been taken. 


from a dockyard, and has been placed on the hospital 
list according to seniority, which is a very great in- 
justice to us who happen to be beneath him. 

2624. But can that be helped if you do not volun- 
teer ?—There are clerks on the list who actually 
entered the service upon the understanding that they 
were to go abroad. But that is not/all,. I consider 
that there should be a foreign roster, and that every 
clerk under the Admiralty should be obliged to serve 
abroad or to take his turn abroad. If a clerk goes 
abroad as things are now there is no guarantee that 
he may ever see his native country again. 

2625. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) But if a man 
volunteers to go abroad, does it not show that he is 
anxious to go abroad under the present system ?— 
Yes; but that is exactly what they will not do. 

2626. (Mr. Fremantle.) What are the stations 
abroad >—Hong Kong, Jamaica, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Malta, and Bermuda. 

2627. (Chairman.) I understand your position to 
be this, that there are only 11 of you in the hospital 


service, and that if a man volunteers to go abroad he» 


may come back to this country and take his position 
amongst you 11 with the same seniority as he got 
abroad ?—Yes. 
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_ APPENDIX TO 
2628, And he stops the promotion of those below 
him ?—There is no promotion at all under the present 
system. 

2629. Then where does it harm you ?—We all look 
to getting to the top of the list. _ 

2630. But how do foreign men coming back harm 
you ?—A foreign man coming back does not harm us 
at all. 

2631. Then I do not understand your grievance 
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with regard to a foreign nomination ?—We look upon 
the present state of affairs as not permanent, and we 
hope that by and bye we may be able to get an 
improved position and some promotion, so that our 
position on the list would influence our future 
promotion. aes 

2632. That is as regards the future ?—Yes; none of 
us like to go down the list instead of up. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorecr Witiiam Beacon and Mr. James Harris examined.* 


2633. (Chairman.) You are both employed as 
mechanic writers in the dockyard ?—(Mr. Beacon.) 
Yes. 

2634. Are you in the same dockyard ?—No. 

2635. Which dockyard do you represent ?—Ports- 
mouth Dockyard. 


2636. (To Mr. Harris.) Which dockyard do you . 


represent ?—Chatham Dockyard. 

2637. What is your rate of pay as mechanic writers ? 
—(Mr, Beacon.) The highest rate of pay at which we 
can arrive is 8s. per day. When first appointed we 
receive 6s. per day, which is ls. per day increase over 
a workman. After four years at that rate, we receive 
an additional 1s. per day, making it 7s.,.and after a 
further service of three years, 8s, per day, which is the 
maximum, - 

2638. Have you all been originally mechanics ?— 
We have. 

2639. Taken out of the dockyard from ordinary 
labouring mechanics?—Not labourers. We are all 
mechanics. We have served our time to trades. We 
are tradesmen, and we have served our time as 
apprentices in the dockyards to which we are attached. 

2640. Under what conditions were you taken from 
your trades to become writers; how were you 
selected ?—(Mr, Harris.) After being out of our 
time for three years we then became eligible for 
examination as mechanic writers. We must have 
been bond fide three years out of our time. Of course 
that necessarily brings a man up to 24 years of age. 
We are only selected as occasions occur. If we pass 


successfully upon the examination list we are chosen. 


2641. What is supposed to be the advantage of 
selecting mechanics for these writerships ?—(Mr. 
Beacon.) In all the clerical offices of the dockyards 
(except Portsmouth and Chatham) there are Civil 
Service writers to assist in the work, but for the pro- 
fessional officers at all the yards the writers required 
are selected from the workmen. A foreman may have 
charge of one or more ships building or repairing, 
or of workshops, and the writers have to keep the 
diaries of the people employed, and the stores ex- 
pended on the different parts of the ship, and articles 
manufactured or repaired. These matters are sub- 
sequently published for the information of Parliament, 
in a return of the cost of ships and services, and which 
has to do with the navy estimates. Being mechanics is 
the reason why they are called “mechanic writers ;? 
whereas those under the clerical officers, such as the 
accountant, cashier, and storekeeper, are called Ad- 
miralty writers. 

2642. The reason why you are selected is that a 
carpenter is supposed to know more about carpentering 
work, and about the estimates and expenditure upon 
it >—Most decidedly ; and the writer who is attached 
to the professional officers not only has to perform the 
clerical duties, but, as circumstances require, he has 
to make sketches of the different pieces of work for 
guidance on any future occasion as they may be 
wanted. 

2648. Your hours of attendance are longer than 
those of the ordinary Admiralty writers ?—Yes. 

2644. They are from 8 a.m. to 6 p,m. from March 
to October, and from 9.15 to 5.80 for the remainder of 
the year ?-—They are from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. from March 
to.October, and from 8 a.m. to periods varying from 
4.15 to 5.30 p.m, for the remainder of the year. 


2645. And your maximum’ pay is less than that of 
the Admiralty writers ?—Yes. The minimum, of 
course, is greater, because they are allowed to enter 
the duties much younger, and to commence at 80/, per 
year. The Admiralty writer and the “mechanic 
writer” were originally paid the same rate, viz. 5s. 6d, 
per day. 

2646. Your minimum is greater and your maximum 
is less ?—(Mr. Harris.) Yes. ~ 

2647. Are the clerical duties at Portsmouth and 
Chatham chiefly done by mechanic writers ?—At 
Chatham and Portsmouth the work in the store- 
keeper’s department is exclusively done by mechanic 
writers. 

2648. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is there any 
difference between the clerical duties of the store- 
keeper’s office at Portsmouth and Chatham, and those 
at the other dockyards ?—Yes. At Portsmouth yard it 
is heavier than at any other dockyard, from the fact 
that the Indian troop ships and other services cause 
much additional work. 

2649. Is the character of the duty 
same ?——Yes, 

2650. (Chairman.) Have you much to do with 
accounts ?-—(Mr. Harris.) We have to do with the 
whole of the accounts in the store department. * 

2651. What is the difference between your duties 
as clerks and the duties of Admiralty writers. as 
clerks ?—(Mr. Beacon.) The Admiralty writers. are 
employed under the jurisdiction of a clerk, but in the 
Storekeeper’s department at Portsmouth and Chatham 
we are masters of our own business; whereas at 
Devonport, Sheerness, Deptford, and the other yards 
there are clerks supervising each branch of duty. 

2652. Then you think that your work is higher 
than that of the Admiralty writers ?—We do not say 
that; we say that we are not fairly treated in propor- 
tion to the privileges which have been given to them. 

26538. Do you think that your work is equal ?—I 
think that the work is superior. 1S phe 

2654. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) More respon- 
sible ?—-I myself do the transport duty ; not an article 
is consigned from the dockyard except by passing 
throughmy hands, not a silver spoon, or an anchor, or 
a ship-load of timber, and there is no one to assist me 
in doing the clerical work connected therewith. 

2655. (Mr. Farrer.) Who is your immediate supe- 
rior ?—At Portsmouth and Chatham the master ship- 
wright and engineer is the storekeeping officer ; at. 
the other dockyards there is a storekeeper; at Deyon- 
port there is a storekeeper; but at Sheerness the 
accountant is the storekeeper and cashier, and the same 
at Pembroke. Sy 

2656. Those superior officers are selected generally 
from the Admiralty clerks, are they not ?—No; the 
storekeeper has hitherto, with those two exceptions, 
usually been selected from the clerical staff of the 
dockyards. 

2657. Can you tell us what is the supposed differ- 
ence between your work and that of other writers and 
clerks ?—It is precisely the same as the duty of the 
storekeeper’s department in any other dockyard ; it is 
exactly the same duty asis done at Devonport by the 
storekeeper’s department there; but it is done by 
mechanic writers at Portsmouth and Chatham. * 

2658. What was the reason for making this special 
class, termed mechanic writers, as distinguished from 


precisely the 
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clerks; what was the origin of it, or the reason for 
it ?—I would rather not answer that question. It was 
intended that the master shipwright and engineer 
should be storekeeping officer as well as master ship- 
wright ‘and engineer ; and I believe that Portsmouth 
and Chatham were selected as trial tests; whether it 
has succeeded it is not for me to say. 

2659. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you asked 
why you are put on a different scale of pay from the 
Admiralty writers ?—We have petitioned to the 
Admiralty on repeated occasions. 

2660. What reason has. been given to you ?—That 
our application could not be complied with. 

2661. (Chairman.) Was any reason given ?—No 
reason was given. 

2662. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But you perform the 
same duties >—Precisely. 

2663. And have a higher test at entrance ?>—De- 
cidedly so. We have a higher test of examination. 
We have to be examined in mensuration and solids, 
and so on. If I was late to-morrow morning, and 
signed one minute past eight, I should be checked one- 
eighth of a day’s pay while engaged in the per- 
formance of similar duties to gentlemen having 300/. 
a year, with 28 days’ ordinary leave, and three months’ 
sick leave. Last winter I ought to have been in bed 

‘on account of a cold which I caught while at duty; 
but I have a family of eight children, and I could not 
afford to stay out of the dockyard, and suffer the entire 
loss of my pay. 

2664. (Chairman.) Do you get any sick leave ?— 
Not a minute. 
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2665. (Str William Stephenson.) As 1 understand 
you, you have the same educational test as the Admiralty 
writers, and a professional test in addition >—We 
have a greater educational test than the Admiralty 
writers, and we have a professional test in addition, 

2666. What is the educational test apart trom the 


professional test >—(Mr. Harris.) It comprises the first 


four rules of arithmetic, and vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, mensuration of plane surfaces and solids; the 
professional test being the practical details of our trade. 
That is the examination whick we undergo. i 

2667. (Mr. Walrond.) If I understand you rightly, 
you are not members of the Civil Service at all, 
are you >—No. 

2668. Your simple complaint is that you are not 
members of the Civil Service, and that you have none 
of its privileges >—Just so. 

2669. You have no superannuation ?—(Mr. Bea- 


con.) Yes ; we are entitled to superannuation. 


2670. Under what Act ?—The Act of 1859. We 
are mechanics; established workmen. 

2671. But you have no certificate of qualification 
from the Civil Service Commissioners as required by 
that Act ?—Yes, we should have. All those coming 
iu after the Act of 1859 would require a certificate ; 
but I was established before 1859, and, consequently, 
I do not require a certificate. We have to be esta- 
blished workmen of our respective trades before we 
are eligible to compete for the position of writers; and 
although we are not Civil Service writers, our bone of 
contention is that we are writers in the Civil Service. 

2672. That you are civil servants in the light of the 
examination which you pass ?—Quite so. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Apam YounG examined.* 


2673. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Inland Revenue ?—I am one of the two joint secre- 
taries to the Board. 

2674. Have you been long in the service ?—Thirty- 
eight years. 

2675. How did you enter the service ?—In the 
outdoor Excise branch, ' 

2676. Did you enter by competition ?—By nomi- 
nation. | 

2677. From your large experience, will you favour 
the Commissioners with your opinions as to the present 
method in which civil servants enter the service. 
Do you approve of its being by competition ?—I ap- 
prove of open competition. 

2678. Do you think that the subjects of examina- 
tion are well selected ?>—Yes ; but I think that the list 
should be revised with the view of securing a higher 
class of candidates than at present. Iam speaking now 
‘of the clerical department ; because, as you are aware, 
there are two examinations, one for the outdoor Excise, 
and one for the clerical staff. I now speak of the 
clerical statf. 

2679. And you think that that examination should 
be higher than it is at present >—I desire a higher class 
of men more than better educated men. Some very 


-_ well educated men enter under the present system; 


but others are hardly the style of men who are likely 
to turn out first-class Government clerks. 

- 2680. How do you propose to do it ?—I think that 
if you could introduce any one branch of a liberal 
education you would secure the object. I would have 
Latin or a modern language in addition to, or in sub- 
stitution for some of the subjects now required. 


* [2681 to 2684.— These questions refer to the Out- 
Door department, and will be published with the 
Report on that portion of the inquiry. | 

2685. (Chairman.) Youalso think that the age at 
which persons enter the service should be raised >— 
Pog ee ae 
2686. You think that it should be from 18 to 22? 
—I think so. Ube 

' 2687. At present it is from 16 to 20?—Yes. 


2688, Would not that involve a larger salary to 
begin with ?—I think it would, and I am inclined to 
suggest a larger salary to begin with, You now draw 
young men from all parts of the kingdom to London 
for these situations, and I do think that the present 
salary of 907. on entrance is too small. I would 
rather have the entrance salary a little larger, and 
have no increments for several years. 

2689. Would you put a man on probation ?—Yes, 
during that time. 

2690. During three years >—Yes. 

2691. Would not that be practically allowing him 
to remain for life, because if a man passed three years 
of his life there, namely, from 22 to 25, would not it 
be rather hard to turn him away at the end of the 
three years?—I should not propose that probation 


should take that form, but simply the form whether 


his increments should commence at that time or not. 
I think that the present period of six months is amply 
sufficient to determine whether he should remain in 
the service or not. . 

2692. (Sir William Stephenson.) Has not some 
practical inconvenience been found in being required to 
certify within six months that a man is a competent 
man ?—I believe that heads of departments have felt 
some difficulty after so short a probation; but it has 
always struck me that a longer probation would make 
it still more difficult for the head of a department to 
perform that necessary and disagreeable function of 
reporting against a man. 

2693. Do you think that it would do to make it 
twelve months? Would you have the same difficulty 
at the end of twelve months in giving an honest 
opinion upon a man’s capacity ?—I feel that, in justice 
to the man, the sooner his fate is settled the better, 
if he is not to remain, but still, I should not object: to 
a twelvemonth. 

2694. Are you not likely to commit an injustice to 
aman at the end of six months as compared with 
twelve months; do you think that there is sufficient 
time in six months to allow for all the variations 
in a young man’s character? —I think that the 


‘ * For paper handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 20, 
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injustice, if any, of deciding in six months is rather 
against the Government, as you are not so likely to 
find out what the man is going to be as you would at 
the end of twelve months; the injustice would not be 
done to the young man. 

2695. (Mr. Walrond.) Under the present system 
there is nothing to prevent the extension of the pro- 
bation in doubtful cases from six months to nine 
months or a year, is there ?—The Order in Council, I 
think, has interposed the difficulty ; it says distinctly 
that the candidate shall not remain in the service if hig 
conduct is not certified as being satisfactory at the end 
of six months, 

2696. Does the present Order in Council of August 
1871 say so ?—I think so. 

2697. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Is your office under 
scheme | or scheme 2 ?—Scheme 2. 

2698. (Chairman.) And you think that scheme 2 
is the scheme under which your office should be con- 
tinued ?—If scheme 1 is to be continued I distinctly 


think that my office deserves to be placed upon it. I” 


think that the importance of the business of my o:lice 
fully warrants that claim. 

-2699. For a certain number of staff officers ?—Yes, 
in scheme 1. 

2700. (Sir William Stephenson.) You would not have 
two schemes coexisting in the same office. Do you 
think that scheme 2 does not give you «# sufficient test 
of capacity to supply you with men who will qualify 
themselves to go on with satisfaction to the higher 
appointments in the department ?My preference is 
for scheme 2 as improved, and that scheme only. 

2701. You think that that scheme might be im- 
proved P—Yes. 

2702. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing the two schemes to 
be continued, do you wish to have in your office clerks 
belonging to both those schemes, or would you prefer 
to have your clerks under one scheme ?—Personally 
I should prefer their all being under one scheme, and 
I think that in justice to the office they ought to be 
under scheme 1. 

2703. You say that you think that the staff officers 
at any rate should be under scheme 1, but I have 
understood you to say that you would prefer, if you 
could have it, that the staff officers should be appointed 


by selection, and not by competitive examination ?— 


Selection from those who have been previously in the 
service. 

2704. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Then your first 
answer applies rather to your own office than to the 
Civil Service generally ?—Quite so. 

2705. (Chairman.) As to the principle upon which 
redundant clerks should be transferred, have you con- 
sidered that question ?—I have thought of it, and it is 
a difficult problem ; but the best solution which I can 
suggest, in order to do justice both to the office to 
which the clerk is transferred, and to the elerk him- 
self, is to put him, if possible, in the same class as the 
one in which he has served, leaving the place in the 
new office unfilled up, at the foot of the lowest class. 
Thus, supposing that there are three classes, namely, a 
first, second, and third class in the office, the third 
class being the lowest, if he is a first-class clerk I 
would put him at the foot of the first class, and 
make an additional place in that class for him, and 
leave a vacancy in the lowest class. 

2706. (Sir W. Stephenson.) Take a first-class clerk 
in your own department ; would you be satisfied té 
take a man into that class who occupied an analogous 
position, we will say in the Post Office ?—My feeling 
would be against the man as a clerk. 

2707. Would he be able to do the work which you 
would require of him ?—The question I am considering 
is how to do justice in an exceptional case, If you 
could possibly avoid transferring the man at all, it 
would be very desirable. 

2708. But I wish to see how the public service 
would be affected by it. Could you really get from 
that man the work which you required >—No, and 
that is the reason why I propose that an extra place 
should be made in ‘he first class. 
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2709. That he should come in as an addition bee 


Yes. Ph eats 

2710. Supposing that there are six first-class clerks 
on the establishment, you would make him a seventh ? 
—Yes. 

2711. When would you absorb him ?—Not until 
all the gentlemen below him had had promotion, and 
then the office should resume its normal position. 

| 2712. (Chairman.) What is the advantage of send- 
ing him to you if you do not want him ?—1 should 
utilize him, because I should drop a junior clerk. 

2713. (Mr, Farrer.) Would your objection to take 
him from the other office be that he would not know 
your particular work, or would it be that you would 
have no test and knowledge of his general capacity ? 
—Simply that he did not know my work. 

2714. Would you be content to take him from any 
other office which wanted to get rid of him ?—Not 


which wanted to get rid of him, but if the office was 


given up as not being of public utility I should. 

2715. If aclerkship is abolished because an office 
has too many clerks, the person who is sent away is 
not likely in general to be the best clerk in that office, 
is he That is true. . 

2716. (Mr. Walrond.) Supposing a clerk to be so 
transferred, do you consider that he ought to come in 
subject to six months’ probation or not ?—-No. i 

2717. (Sir William Stephenson.) As a fact it takes a 
long period of training to qualify a man to become 
efficient in the duties of a first-class clerk in the 
Excise branch ?—It takes several years’ training un- 
doubtedly. 

2718. (Str Francis Sandford.) And that even if he 


has risen.from the lower class?—-No; if he has risen 


through the subordinate classes, where he has acquired 
experience in the service, he should be qualified to 
take a first-class place. 

2719. (Sir William Stephenson.) But a stranger 
coming in would find himself at a loss ?-—Certainly, 
for some years. ? 


2720. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you had any experience 


of efficient men who have been put into a high place, 
taken out of other departments ?—-I have had no such 
experience. 

2721. You object to the transfer of a first-class 
clerk from another department because he does not 
understand the work. Would that remark apply to 
the junior clerks ?—-I think not. - 

2722. (Sir William Stephenson.) Not to the same 
extent at all events >—Not to the same extent. 

2723. (Chairman.) Have you considered the ques- 
tion of grading the Civil Service as a whole ?—-I am 
afraid that I have not quite understood the meaning 
of that term. I understood it as meaning whether 
there should be class 1’and class 2. 

2724. No?—If the Commissioners will be good 
enough to explain what is intended by it I shall be 
glad to give my opinion. . 

. 2725. Will you favour us with your opinion upon 
the grading of the Civil Service as a whole 7M 
notion about it is just this, that there should be one 
standard of entrance, and only two classes of ordinary 
clerks. 

2726. (Sir William Stephenson.) One standard of en- 
trance for all departments under the Government ?— 
Yes. 

2727. (Chairman.) And two classes of clerks, 
namely, senior and junior clerks ?—Yes, 

2728. At what amount do you think that the 
salaries of the juniors should commence ?—As I have 
already indicated, I think that the present minimum 
of 90/. should perhaps be raised to 110/., or I should 
prefer 1207. 

2729, And rising to what ?—To about 2507, or 
3001. 

2730. Would you make any sub-classification in the 
juniors ?—I should not. . 

2731. But merely rising by increments according to 
service ?—Yes, 

2732. From the juniors to the seniors you would 
make them pass by seniority ?—By seniority, if 


entitled, on the report of the head. that the senior 
clerk in the junior class was fit and had properly 
conducted himself. Dest os ke 

‘ 2733. Then the proportion of the senior clerks 
would depend upon the work of that particular office ? 
—Yes. 

2734. But they would not rise to be senior clerks 
by mere seniority ?—No. 

2735. You propose that the salary of the seniors 
should be from 300/. to 500/.?—I think so, I merely 
put those figures by way of throwing out something 

definite. — 

2736. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you give the 
increments as a matter of course ?—I would begin 
with increments as a matter of course in the senior 
class. 

2737. But not in the junior class?—No. As I have 
already said, I should economize a little by not begin- 
ning them so soon. ' 

2738. But when they were to take effect would you 
give them as a matter of course, or would you make 
them depend upon good conduct ?—I should in all 
cases make them depend upon good conduct. 

2739. (Mr. Walrond.) Would you make’ the incre- 
ments yearly or at greater intervals ?—Yearly, on a 
yearly report, and stopped if a man did not conduct 
himself properly. 

2740. (Sir William Stephenson.) That is the system 
in the Inland Revenue now ?—Yes. 

2741. (Chairman.) How would you guard against 
an improper promotion from the junior to the senior 
class >—By requiring a certain period of service in 
each grade. J should not make it less than seven 
years or more than.ten years, 

(2742. (Sir Francis:Sandford.) Supposing that a 
vacancy occurs in the higher, grade, which we may 
assume will have the higher work, would you keep a 
man at the lower pay while doing the higher work ? 
—I should decidedly. 

2743. (Chairman.) As to appointments above the 
senior clerks, namely, to staff offices, would you 
make them by pure selection ?>—I should. 

2744. (Mr. Farrer.) As your service is a large one, 
you would always have an opportunity of getting good 
men from within it. Would you confine those staff 
appointments 10 the elerks in the department ?— 
I should, 

. 2745. Your staff of clerks is large enough to ensure 
your having sufficiently good men ?—Yes, to ensure 

' sufficient for the openings. 

2746. (Chairman.) If candidates on entering the 
service passed with honours, would you give them a 
more rapid promotion ?—-I should give them a prefer- 
ence in this way, that every man on passing should 
take whatever vacancy there happened to be in any 
Government office; but if he had passed with honour, 
I should give him the option, within three years, of 
transfer, on a vacancy, to any other office which he 
thought was better because the greater proportion of 
senior clerks. 

2747. (Mr. Farrer.) And where the chances of pro- 
motion were better ?-——Yes. 


2748. (Chairman.) Then he would have to begin - 


at the bottom of the list of the office to which he 
went?—Yes, that is his option. He may say within 
three years, “I should prefer to be transferred,” say, 
“from the Inland Revenue to the Treasury, because I 
think it better for me,” and be entitled to the transfer 
if a vacancy arose. 

2749. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And during those 
three years his, pay would not be rising, so’ that it 
would be all'the same ?—Yes. 

2750. (Mr. Farrer.) You have been speaking of 
rising from the junior to the senior class of clerks, 
and ofthe senior clerks being appointed to staff offices. 
Does that apply to your whole establishment, outdoor 
and indoor, or would you keep the two separate ?—I 
would keep the two separate. 

2751. Then would you not approve of such promo- 
_ tion as your own has been, from the outdoor work to 
the indoor work >My own, has been one of a series 
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of promotions of a. very special kind. The Board 


have thought it very important that the secretary, 
with whom they are in constant communication, 
should be possessed of knowledge affecting the trade 
and the outdoor department generally of the country 
as well as the indoor department. 

2752. (Sir William Stephenson.) That is a very 
important kind of knowledge for the Board to have 
in their secretary, is it not ?—Yes. 


2753. Ought there to be any limit of selection to. 


an office of so much importance as that,—ought not 
the head of the office to have the power of selecting 
from any place where he can find the fittest man ?—It 
is quite essential that he should: 

2754. (Mr. Farrer.) Either within the service or 
without the service >—Yes. 

[2755 to 2774.— These questions refer to the Out- 
Door department, and will be published with the 
Report on that portion of the inquiry. | 

2775. (Chairman.) How many does the indoor 
department contain ?—I think 450 or 500. 

2776. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you mean the 
clerical staff ?—Yes. 

2777. May you not take it at about 600, that is to 
say, the clerical staff, irrespective of. the outdoor 
service ?—I dare say that you are right. 

2778. (Chairman.) Have you much employment for 
the writer class ?—It is rather limited, but I think 
that we have about 50 writers employed in the office 
in various departments. 


2779. Are they Civil-Service writers or writers of — 


your own ?—I believe that what we have are chiefly 
supplied from the Civil Service Commission. 

2780. Have you any experience of how they act >— 
Yes ; as a body they act very fairly. 

2781. Do you think that it is a good plan to pay 
them a uniform rate of 10d. an hour ?—No, I do not 
like the plan very much. I think that whenever an 
office has regular copying work it ought to have a 
permanent staff of men for that purpose, but I should 
have them of the writer class, and the writer class 
only. If you take a man who becomes a writer because 
he cannot get anything else to do, but who has had a: 
good education, he very soon becomes discontented, 
does not do his own work, and does not do any good 
to those who are employed in the same capacity. A 
staff of writers, where there is a permanent use for 
them, should have some prospect before them of a 
slight periodical increase of pay ; and I think that they 
should be entitled at the end of a certain number of 
years to a pension. 

2782. (Mr. Farrer.) You had a practice of that 
sort ?—Yes, and it answered very well, and therefore 
I did not feel disposed to disturb it. 


2783. (Sir Francis Sandford.) If you got any great, - 


number of those men, do you think that it would 
diminish your establishment ?—No; I think that their 
employment should be limited to mechanical work. 

2784. (Sir Wilham Stephenson.) In the Inland 
Revenue is not there a great deal of work which 
renders it undesirable to employ men who are here 
to-day and there to-morrow ?—Yes. / 

2785. That occurs more on the stamp and tax side 
than on the other side?—Yes; the stamp and tax 
papers give them knowledge which they might abuse. 

2786. (Mr. Farrer.) The 600 clerks and officers of 
whom you have spoken are divided into different 
offices, the secretary’s office, the solicitor’s office, and 
so on ; are the clerksin those different branches trans- 
ferable from one of those branches to the other ?— 
They are not. 

2787. When once in one of those offices they 
continue in it >—They do. 

2788. (Sir William Stephenson.) When you say that 
they are not transferable, is that altogether correct ; 
can they not be transferred in the lower grades ?— 
Yes; I believe that you are right, that a clerk in the 
lower grade can be transferred from the Accountant 
General’s department to my own department. 

2789. I mean that a man entering in one of the 
minor branches of the establishment, and conducting 
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himself well, might lookeforward to be transferred to 
the secretary’s office or to, another office as a junior 
clerk >—Yes, at the foot of the class.) 
2790. And that has been done?r—Yes.. Vee 
* 2791. That is limited to the junior clerks >—Yes... 
2792. ( Chairman.) Supposing that you had a uniform 
grading, such as you have suggested of juniors and 
seniors, would it not be advantageous to make them 
transferable from one branch ‘to another ?—There.is 
always the necessity of training in the particular 
work to be considered, which would hinder this being 
done. 
2793. Do you not think that it might be advan- 
tageous to the public service that that training should 
be brouder than it has hitherto’ been, and that a man 
should possess a knowledge, anda considerable 
knowledge, of the different branches >—I ought to say 
“ves” to that question, because in the Excise it is the 
very principle which we pursue; we do not like a 
man to say, “I understand charging the duty upon malt, 


-but not upon spirits,” or “I understand charging the 


duty upon licences, but not upon anything else;” 
he is bound to do the work assigned to him, and is sent 
to all descriptions. of business. 

2794. Do you not think that that applies as well to 
your office >—In a clerical office it is different; there 
is! a greater amount of work to be got through in a 
given time, and consequently greater pressure, and the 
chief has less time to instruct aman so as to make him 
a valuable instrument. 

2795. (Mr. Farrer.) But do you not think that if 
you (take the, trouble to teach your instrument two 
or three things he. becomes a much more valuable 
instrument ?—Quite so, and no one feels so more 
than myself; but I have come into contact with many 
minds which did not wish to be instructed. 

2796. (Sir William Stephenson.) You know some- 
thing of the stamp and tax branch ?—Yes. i 

2797. And you know pretty, well the gentlemen 

who fill the higher situations there ?—Yes. 
2798. Have you ever known an instance of any 
man who has been as good as a stamp and tax oflicer; 
take the secretaries for instance, have you ever known 
a secretary to whom you could refer with equal 
satisfaction? —I have not, and it is that feature of 
human character which strikes me, namely, that there 


is a tendency for a man to get into one groove and to. 
.be content with it. 


2799. (Chairman.) Do you not think that if you 
had a broader basis for the knowledge of the duties 
a good many more Mr. Youngs would be introduced 
into the office than if you go in a very narrow groove ? 
—I am afraid that I am a very poor servant myself. 

2800. Does not your own value in the office depend 
upon your knowledge of the different branches of it ? 
—I am inclined to believe that it does. 
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» 2801.. (Sir William Stephenson.) But then this has 
to:be borne.in mind, that in the Excise, although you 
may have different subjects, they are all cognate 
subjects ?—They are all cognate subjects. = 

2802. How should you have felt if you had had 
to learn income tax business in addition to excise 


_ business; do you think that your position as an excise 


officer would then have been equally efficient as. it 
is now, you having had to confine your attention to 


one subject? In answering that question your mind — 


will no doubt revert to the instances which I mention 
of men who have gone through the whole service on 
the other side, in departments which are supposed to 
take up entirely, both subjects?—I should readily 
agree to what you have said on that subject, because 
it must be known to every gentleman present that, 
through life generally, every man has to select his 
department. ‘ If it is a branch of law, although he 
originally studies all law, yet he finishes up by 
devoting himself to criminal law, or to some other 


branch of the law, and with medicine in the same 


way. 
2803. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that the case with law; 
are not most of our judges totally ignorant of criminal 
law until they have to administer it ?—Then they get 
advice from the Bar. 

2804. (Chairman.) Tn medicine, in his training, a 
man is taught every branch?—The eminence of a 
man I think very much depends upon the breadth of 
his original training. If a man does not begin 
medicine or law by taking a very broad view of the 
subject, he does not become eminent in a particular 
branch. . 

2805. I wanted to find out whether by giving a 
greater breadth of training;and not always keeping 
your clerks in one groove, you might get afterwards 
a better class of staff officers >—Yes. 

2806. (Mr. Farrer.) Is it not the fact’ that to train 
aman to anew duty in the first instance gives his 
chief a great deal of trouble ?—Decidedly. " 

2807. But when so trained the man becomes very 
useful to him ?—Yes. 

2808. It saves.a good deal of trouble afterwards ? 
—lIt is an ample repayment. ; 

2809. Supposing that you get a clever young man 
in the office, do you think that he would ultimately be 
more likely to become an efficient staff officer by 
keeping him in one groove, or by giving him 
experience in several departments ?—I would give 
him experience in several departments if: he was 


_willing to have it; I think that it would improve 


him very much. wie ro 

2810. (Mr. Fremanile.) But that would be. the 
exception and not the rule ?—It would be the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 


The witness withdrew. 
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2811. (Chairman.) What position do you hold 
under the Board of Inland Revenue ?—I am Account- 
ant and Comptroller General. . 

2812. How long have ‘you been in the service ?— 
37 years. I entered asa junior clerk in the office of the 
Accountant-General of Excise in 1837. The depart- 
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ment of Excise was afterwards amalgamated with that 
of Stamps and Taxes, and now forms the department 
of the Inland Revenue. - 


28138. You have only had experience in one branch 


of the office, have you ?—Only in the department of 
account. : 


2814, ‘Have you given considerable attention tothe I 


subject of Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter on the organi- 
zation of the Civil Service >—Yes, I have, sub- 
sequently to the issue of the circular to the departments 
calling upon us to.express our opinions. | 

2815. Are you in favour of the present method of 
entering the Civil Service by open competition P—I 
am so; and my reasons for holding that opinion are 
derived from my experience as to the examinations 
that have taken place for the appointments in my own 
department subsequently to the issue of the Order. in 
Council of June 1870. : 

2816. Have you found a better class of men entering 
_ under that system as compared with that formerly 
existing by nomination ?—I should hardly wish to say 
better, but certainly not inferior. I tested the exami- 
nation of 14 clerks who entered my department since 
1870, and have found that they passed an examination 
with a larger per-centage of marks as compared. with 
the possible number obtainable than the 14 imme- 
diately preceding the issue of the Order in Council. 

2817. Were the subjects the same?—Yes: The 
number of marks given by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners differed, but the subjects were the same. The 
14 preceding the issue of the Order in Council of 
June 1870 obtained an average of 1,038 marks out of 
a possible 1,400, which was 74°1 per cent., and the 14 
whocame in subsequently to the Order in Council of 
June 1870 obtained an average of 1,974 marks out of 
a possible 2,600, which was 75-8 per cent. Therefore 
those who came in subsequently exhibited a supertority 
of about 14 per cent. 

2818. At all events you are quite decided. that they 
were not in'any way inferior to those who came in 
upon the old plan?—-They were not inferior in any 
way. 

2819. (Sir William Stephenson.) Has their sub- 
sequent career confirmed that opinion ?—Quite ‘so. 
The manner in which they have performed their duties 
has been most satisfactory. 

2820. (Chairman.) Have you found much opinion 
to exist amongst the civil servants that they are by 
the present plan a good deal shut out from employment 
for their sons ?—I do not think that is the case as re- 
gards the present system of open competition, because 
the system in force previously was a limited competi- 
tion ; ordinarily there were, I think, three nominations 
to one vacancy. Therefore, although the son of a 
civit servant might have a nomination, it did not 
necessarily follow that he would gain an appointment. 
The competition was formerly more restricted, but 
the nomination did not confer an absolute appoint- 
ment, 

2821. It was not a direct nomination ?—No. j 

2822. (Mr. Joyce.) But might not three sons of 
civil servants have been nominated to try for one 
vacancy under the system of limited competition ?— 
Yes, three might have been nominated. 

2823. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you remember 
when the system of limited competition first came into 
operation ?—No ; but I think it was in 1855 or 1856. 

2824. ( Chairman.) At all events you have seen no 
reason for changing the present system of open com- 
petition ?—No, I have seen no reason for that. 

2825. Have you had much experience of redundant 
clerks in your office?—No, not-in my own depart- 
Mer. no Ts 

2826. Have you considered the question of how re- 
dundant clerks might be usefully employed by trans- 
ferring them from one office to another >—The transfer 
of redundant clerks from one department to another is, I 
think, sure to be attended with great inconvenience and 
serious injury. Ifa redundant clerk is ‘transferred to 
another department he would ordinarily be placed ina 
class in that, department which would be determined by 
the salary he was then receiving; if so, all those who 
would be below him in that department would prac- 
' tically loose one step of promotion. If he were placed 
at the bottom of the department altogether then his 
own service would be ignored, and although he might 
be allowed to receive his former salary (the Treasury, 
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think, would ordinarily authorise the’ payment’ to 
him of such salary 
would be a long time before he obtained any advance- 
ment. © 

2827. (Sir William Stephenson.) That in point of 
fact would not be a transfer at‘all, it would be a recom- 
mencement of public service ?—Except that he would 
commence with a salary higher than that of a junior. 
He would ordinarily have the salary which he had - 
received in his former department. 

2828. I mean if he enters at the very bottom of the 
office that would not be, properly speaking, a trans- 
fer at all?—No ; but it is the practice, in the case of 
redundant clerks, ordinarily to place them so; on the 
transfer of a clerk, the Board of Inland Revenue have 
represented ‘the case to the Treasury, and the Treasury 
have authorised the clerk so transferred to be paid the 
salary which he was receiving on his former establish- 
ment. 

2829. (Chairman.) Still he has not a fair chance of 
promotion P—No. 

2830. (Mr. Walrond.) Are you speaking of trans- 
fers within the Inland Revenue or from outside into 
the Inland |Revenue?—The only cases that I know 
of transfers other than in the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, are some transfers that have been made from 
the Customs Department into the Inland Revenue. 

2831. And in those cases the persons transferred 
went to the bottom of the class to which they were 
assigned, did they ?—Yes; but the Treasury autho- 
rised the payment to them of the salaries they had 
received prior to their transfer. 

2832. So that they did not lose their pay, but 
they did not interfere with the prospects of others ?— 
They did not lose their pay, but their position was 
very little better than that of a junior at the ‘com- 
mencement. : 

2833. (Mr. Fremantle.) They were transferred 
from the junior class in one office to the junior class 
in another ?—Yes; from “the junior ciass in the 
Customs to a junior class in the Inland Revenue. 

2834. (Mr. Walrond.) Can you tell me whether 
those gentlemen who came into the Inland Revenue 
from the Customs came in subject to six months pro- 
bation ?—I will not speak positively, but I think not, 
because they had already passed the Civil Service ‘ex- 
amination, and they were merely transferred to the 
Inland Revenue. 

2835. Do you consider that when an officer is trans- 
ferred from one department to another he ought to 
come into that other department subject to probation 
or not ?—Provided the examination is the same for 
both departments, I do not see that a probation is 
necessary in the second department. 

2836. Examination and probation are two entirely _ 
different things, are they not. In all cases after ex- 
amination there comes a six months probation. I am 
supposing that a young man has passed his probation, 
we will ‘say in the Customs, and is subsequently, 
perhaps two or three years afterwards, transferred to 
the Inland Revenue; do you consider that he should 
then come in subject to a probation of six months or~ 
not Ihave not known any case where a clerk has 
been declared unqualified, therefore the probation is 
really practically almost’ a matter of form, except 
under very ‘special circumstances. 

2837. (Chairman.) You think that the entrance 
examination is sufficient to prove the capabilities of a 
man, and that the probation is unnecessary ?—I would 
not say that it is unnecessary, because there might be 
some circumstances to prove it to be useful, but ordi- 
narily I think it is almost a mere form. Ifa man has 
proved his fitness for the service, I think in any de- 
partment into which he might be placed he would be 
qualified to perform the duties of a junior. 

2838. (Mr. Walrond.) I asked the question because 
itis one with respect to which I know that some 
difficulties have arisen, and therefore I wanted to 
know what your opinion was. For instance, it may 
happen that a man is transferred from one department 
to ‘another ‘which is véry dissimilar,’ and ‘that the 
Wa? 
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head of that department may say, I am quite pre- 
pared,to take him, but I must take him on probation, 
because I am not quite sure however, well he did in 
the other office that he will be well fitted for my work. 
I wished to know whether you consider that a proper 
arrangement ?—I should not see any reason to annul 
the practice, or to do away with it, if the head of a 
department, considered that it was advantageous to 
the proper working of his own department that a 
clerk should undergo such |probation. But I think 
that the cases would be very exceptional indeed in 
which the clerk would be declared to be unqualified. 

2839. (Chairman.) Have you not a considerable 
number of different departments in the Inland Re- 
venue ?—Yes. 

2840. Do the salaries of the clerks in those different 
departments vary very much ?—Yes, very much 
indeed, and that I think is one of the hardships or 
grievances of the public service. 

2841. Will you just state, as you have done in your 


paper, the salaries of the clerks of 10 years standing . 


in the different departments in the Inland Revenue ? 
—Taking the salaries of clerks of 10 years standing 
in the Inland Revenue, I find that in the Secretary’s 
Department there is one at 250/.; in the Legacy Duty 
Department, one at.240/.; in the Cancel Department, 
one at 220/.; in the Storekeeper General’s Department, 
‘one at 2001. ; in the Special Commissioners Depart- 
ment, one at 210/.; in the Accountant and Comptroller 
General’s Department, one at 180/.; in the Receiver 
General’s Department, one at 1804. 

2842. And those men all had originally the same 
qualifications ?—-Yes, they all passed originally the 
same examination before the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, with this exception, that for the Accountant’s 
Department there was an additional subject of examina- 
tion, namely, book-keeping by double-entry. 

2843. Do you see any advantage to the public 
service in these great variations?—lI think there is a 
great hardship to the public service arising from these 
variations, In several cases clerks in my own depart- 
ment who passed an examination before the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and obtained a higher number 
of marks, are now receiving a less salary than other 
clerks who passed in the same year and obtained a 
smaller number of marks ; that is to say, men who in the 
same year proved themselves to be the better qualified 
men are now receiving a smaller salary than others 
who went into other departments.  , 

2844. Without adding largely to the public expen- 
diture, do you see any mode by which salaries could 
be so graded that they would be of the same amount, 
or correspond in different departments ?—I quite think 
that if a universal scale were adopted according to 
which all clerks should be paid on entrance the same 
amount of salary, and should progress by the same 
annual increment, in accordance with the scale which 
has been approved for the War Office,—thus, the junior 
class commencing on 100/. a year, and goingon year by 
year with increments of 15/. to 400/., and the.senior 
class commencing at 420/., and increasing by 20/. up 
to 6001., such a system would be very advantageous 
to the public service generally. But in making that 
suggestion I would recommend the adoption of a sup- 
plemental class of clerks, 

2845. That supplemental class would dispense in a 
great measure, I suppose, with the junior clerks >—Yes. 
I would allot a good deal of their work to a supple- 
mental class'who should not be eligible for promotion 
into the higher grade; and I would suggest that the 
examination that the supplementary clerks should 
undergo before the Civil Service Commissioners should 
be of a lower order than that for other clerks; and 
therefore, as they would not have proved themselves 
fitted for the higher grade, it would not be right that 
they should rise to it. However well they might 
perform their duties, it would not be right that they 
who had passed a less difficult examination should be 
put ona level with clerks who had passed a higher 
examination. 

2846. Supposing then that in your supplemental 
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class you found a man of peculiar official aptitude 
who was likely to rise to be a useful higher officer, 
would you, on the ground of his having gone into the 
supplemental class, totally prohibit him from being — 
selected for promotion ?—I think that the bar ought 
to be made most strict, and that a man could only go 
into the Civil Service proper by passing such an ex- 
amination as the Civil Service Commissioners assigned 
to that entrance. Ifaman had not passed that exami- 
nation, however well he might perform his duties sub- 
sequently as a supplementary clerk, I think he should 
not be allowed to go on into the higher class at all. 
If it were permitted that a supplementary clerk by 
performing his duties well could be considered eligible 
for promotion to the upper class, there would be a 
continual source of inconvenience, and there would be 
sometimes charges of favouritism brought against the 
principal in consequence of his recommending a man’s 
promotion. I think the only way for a supplementary. 
clerk to be promoted should be by proving himself, 
by undergoing the superior examination, to be qualified 
for admission to the higher class in the service. 

2847. It has been suggested that before a man in 
the supplementary class should pass on to the esta- 
blishment of upper clerks even an Order in Council 
should be necessary for that special case; do you 
think that if there were a necessity of a principal 
explaining his reasons for desiring the promotion of 
such a clerk from one class to another, and getting 
the formal sanction of an Order in Council, that would 
not be a sufficient protection against any favouritism ? 
—That would be exercising a very strong power for 
a small object, and the circumstances must be very 
exceptional and special to call for an Order in Council. 

2848. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you not think 
that men might come into the third class who ought 
by their position in life and their education to have 
been in the second class, and trust to be promoted 
into the upper class by favouritism ?--Yes, it is my 
opinion that that might happen. 

2849, You think that aman would go in for a third- 
class examination, who ought really from his position 
and education to have passed the second-class ex- 
amination, trusting to patronage to bring him on ?—- 
I think that would be an extreme case, but a system 
that would admit of it would be open to serious 
objection. j : 

2850, About these men of ten years service of 
whom you have spoken, for instance, the man who is 
getting 180. in the Receiver General’s Office, and 
the man who is getting 240/. a year in the Legacy 
Duty Office, are they performing very much the same 
character of duties, or is the clerk of ten years stand- 
ing in the Legacy Duty Office performing better 
work ?—I think as regards the ordinary body of clerks 
that the work is very similar in quality. 

2861. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think that 
the work in the Receiver General’s Office is equal in 
importance, for example, to that of the Legacy Duty 
Office, comparing clerks of the same rank ?— The 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners for 
appointment to each of those departments is the same, 
and it is quite a matter of chance whether a man may 
be selected for the one or for the other, because when 
candidates obtain their appointments, or their nomina- 
tion through the Civil Service Commissioners, they 
hardly know to what department they may go. Hach 
man is entitled to choose according to seniority, that 
is to say, according to his position in the examination. 

2852. Would you, therefore, so fix the rates of pay 

that, without reference to the quality of the work, a 
man of the same number of years service in one office 
or another should in all cases have the same amount 
of salary ?—I see no reason why that should not be 
done. 
_ 2853. Would not the reason be that they are paid 
for a very different quality of work ? — Each man 
proves himself before the Civil Service Commissioners. 
to be equal to the performance of the duty assigned to 
each department. 

2854, That is to say, so far as education forms a 
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' test ; but if two men are put to very different duties, 
do you think it fair that they should be receiving the 
same rate of salary?— <A man will by experience 
acquire a knowledge of the duties in the office to 
which he may be assigned. d 

2855. But take the case of a department which is 
a mere department for the receipt and payment of 
money, as compared with a department that has to 
carry on a business which requires a very intricate 
knowledge of laws and customs; do you think that 
those two departments should be weighted exactly the 
same asregards their prospects and pay ?—In suggesting 
the adoption of a universal scale, I have also suggested 
that supplementary clerks should be used to a very great 
extent. I think that in allotting to different depart- 
ments the number of established clerks and of supple- 
mentary clerks, the nature of the work should be 
looked into fully. I speak only of the Inland Revenue 
Department, because I do not pretend to have a know- 
ledge of other departments ; and I think that a great 
deal of work in that department might be performed 
by supplementary clerks. 

2856. Then you think that the inequalities of posi- 
tion as regards the character of the work would be 
adjusted by having fewer men in the higher positions 
in those departments in which the work was, generally 
speaking, less important ?—Yes, I quite think so. 

2857. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You might have 
more established clerks to do the important duties in 
the Legacy Duty Department, and fewer in the Re- 
ceiver General’s Department ?—I quite think so. 

2858. (Sir William Stephenson.) Or you might have 
no men of the superior class at all in departments 
where there was no work requiring men receiving a 
higher rate of pay ?—I ‘think that the supplemental 
clerks ought always to work under the superintendence 
of men of the higher class. 

2859. (Chairman.) What standard of examination 

do you suggest for the supplementary clerks ?—The 
standard that I would suggest is that which is at pre- 
sent applied to the second class assistants of Excise. 
. 2860. That is an examination in handwriting, or- 
thography, arithmetic to vulgar and decimal fractions, 
and English composition ?—Yes, it. is a most simple 
examination. 

2861. (Mr. Walrond.) What limit of age would 
you propose ?—Up to the age of 30 for admission. 

2862. From 16 to 30 ?—Yes. 

2863. You would propose that they should begin 
with 80/. a year, and after 10 years service rise to 
130/. ?—Yes, by annual increments of 5/. 

2864. And after 20 years service to 205/.?—Yes, 
by annual increments of 7/. 10s. 

2865. And after 30 years of service up'to- 300/. >— 
Yes; by higher increments of 10/. I would suggest 
that the promotions up to 20 years of service should 
be dependent, as a rule, upon good conduct, but 
beyond that, that the promotion should be dependent 
upon a report from the principal of the Department 
as to the efficiency of the man, as well as to his good 
conduct. 

2866. Then according to your scheme you would 
have three classes; you would have a supplemental 
class, a junior class, and a senior class, besides staff 
officers P—Yes. 

2867. That is, therefore, four classes, including the 
staff officers ?—Yes, they should be in the proportion 
of about one third of the senior officers and two thirds 
of the junior: class. 

2868. You do not include the supplemental class in 
those proportions ?—No, I mean in addition to the 
supplemental class. 

2869. You would have one third seniors and two 
thirds juniors ?—Yes, of the Civil Service proper. 

2870. Do you propose that a supplementary clerk 

should be shut out altogether from the possibility of 
entering into the higher grade ?—I think it should 
besos 5:- 

2871. (Sir William Stephenson.) Absolutely ?— 


Yes, because the supplementary clerks would not 


have proved themselves qualified by an examination 
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before the Civil Service Commissioners to enter into 
the higher class. / 

2872. (Mr. Fremantle.) Do you not think it would 
be sufficient if they passed a test examination before 
the Civil Service Commissioners. You would not 
require them to compete ?—Yes ; I would require 
them to compete. I would only provide that the 
subjects of examination should be of a very moderate 
order. ; 

2878. (Sir William Stephenson.) But your opinion 
is that there should be an absolute line of demarcation ? 
—Yes, I think that there should be an absolute line 
of demarcation between the two grades. 

2874. (Mr. Joyce.) Supposing it was very much 
indeed for the interests of the public service that a 


* young man in the supplementary class should be pro- 


moted tothe higher establishment, would you not be 
punishing the public by not allowing his promotion ? 
—TI do not think it would be any disadvantage to the 
public, and I think: if it were permitted a charge of 
favouritism might be brought forward. 

2875. (Mr. Walrond.) You would not, I suppose, 
object to its being done, as it is possible now to do it, 
under the 7th clause of the Order in Council. I do 
not know whether your attention has been drawn to 
that 7th clause, by which the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners may grant to any person a certificate of quali- 
fication for any situation without submitting him to 
examination of the head of the department, and the 
Treasury agree in thinking it desirable. You would 
not object to a man’s being promoted from the supple- 
mentary class to the establishment in that way, would 
you ?—I should prefer that there should be an abso- 
lute bar between the two classes, and that a man 
should not be by any possibility enabled to pass from 
one to the other. 

2876. (Chairman.) Do you contemplate in the 
scheme you have proposed to us a class of writers ?>— 
They would become part of the supplementary class. 

2877. You do not contemplate having 10d. an hour 
writers >--No; I would abolish the whole system of 
writers. 

2878. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Even for sudden 
emergencies ?—Yes. : 

2879. Supposing there were a pressure of work how 
would you get that work done ?—I think it would be 
very advantageous if the Civil Service Commissioners 
had a sort of reserve force both of supplementary 
elerks and of the Civil Service proper, because, as 
things are now, there is frequently much incon- 
venience occasioned on a vacancy arising before that 
vacancy can be filled up by a competition before the 
Civil Service Commissioners. With regard to the 
supplementary clerks, I think it would be advan- 
tageous if the Civil Service Commissioners had a 
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force available for any emergency which might arise... 


A small force, perhaps, of 20 men would meet those 
cases of emergency. 

2880. (Mr. Walrond.) With regard to the reserve 
force of which you have been speaking of established 
clerks, I suppose what you mean is, that instead of as 
now selecting only such a number of candidates as is 
necessary to fill the vacancies at the/ time the Civil 
Service Commissioners should select 80 or 40 more, 
and that the men so selected should wait until vacan- 
cies fell in to have appointments offered to them ?— 
Yes, and that each senior man should have the offer of 
a vacancy that arose. 

2881. I do not.mean to say anything against your 
plan, but is there not this objection to it, that he would 
have no selection, as the vacancies arose they must 
be disposed of, and therefore, although the man who 
was first on the list would have a vacancy offered to 
him, he would have nothing to choose between ?— 
He could take it or not. If he declined to take it it 
would be offered to No. 2, and so on, passing down 
the list until you came to one who would accept it. , 

2882. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And this reserve 
force might be temporarily employed in other oflices 
where they would learn their business until their ser- 
vices were permanently required ?—Yes, you might 
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eniploy them temporarily in other offices until vacan- 
. cies arose in offices where they would be permanently 
employed. ; mes 
2883. They need not’ be unemployed. They might 
be placed temporarily in different departments 2— 
Yes. Ce | ak 


2884. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you think it) would be’ 


objectionable, instead of letting candidates: choose 
their offices, to let the heads of departments choose 
their candidates out of this list P—I do not know upon 
what grounds the head of a department could ‘select 
them. = 
2885. Could he, for instance, not select by seeing 
in what branches each man had succeeded in the exa~ 
mination? For example, if a man were wanted in an 
accountant’s department, the head of that department 
would: take the one who had done best in’ accounts. 
If he were wanted for a correspondence: branch, the 
head of the department: would take the one “who: had 
answered best in composition, and so’ on ?—I think 
that would lead to more inconvenience than advantage. 
Where the examination is the same (and.the examina- 
tion would be the same for all departments) the clerk 
who obtained’ the largest number of marks should 


select his department. I would rely upon the training | 


after a man gets into a department, \— 

2886. (Chairman.) Upon your ‘plan of having 
regular increments upon the: clerks’ salaries do you 
contemplate that they should rise by these increments 
_ by seniority or that there should be a: classification 
amongst the seniors and the. juniors forming ‘a, bar 
which should only be'passed by promotion ?—What I 
proposed with regard to the junior clerks was that 
they should enter at 100/. and rise by an annual inere- 
ment of 15/. up to 4001. } eek ree Dare 

2887. By seniority ?—Yes, by length of service. : 

' 2888. Independent of merit ?—The practice in force 
in the Inland Revenue is that no annual increment is 
granted to a clerk except upon a report from the 
principal of his department that during the year his 
conduct has been satisfactory ; then the Board order 
the increment to be allowed to him. 

2889. He rises by seniority if there is no demerit ? 
—Yes. 

2890. From the junior class to the senior class how 
would a clerk rise?—By promotion; by selection 
upon the report of the principal of the department’ in 
which he is serving. 

2891. Not by seniority ?—No; ‘certainly not. by 
seniority alone. 

2892. Then he would stop in the junior: class ‘all 


his life if he were not fit to become a senior clerk ?>— 


Yes. : 

2893. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Supposing there 
was a vacancy for a first-class clerk in the Legacy 
Duty Office, and supposing there was no junior’in that 
office fit to fill it up, you might have a large number 
in the Receiver General’s Office, might you not; and 
one of them might be taken ?—No, I do not think it 


would be expedient to transfer men from one depart~ 


ment to another in that way. 

2894. Not even in your own department, the Inland 
Revenue ?—No, I think not. 

2895. (Chairman.) A’ man who had been in’ the 
Stamps Department would not do for the Excise )— 


Those two are amalgamated, the Inland Revenue, 


includes both the Stamps and the Excise. 

2896. That is as regards accounts —Yes. 

2897. As regards legacy duties >—The Legacy Duty 
Branch is purely for legacy and succession duty only. 
~ It has no other duties to perform. 

2898. A person coming from the Excise Branch 
and having a technical knowledge of excise duties 
would not necessarily be a good man for the Legacy 
Duty Office ?—No, I'think it would be better to retain 
him in the office where he had gained his experience. 

2899. The result of that might be that your promo- 
tion would be very unequal ?—Yes, it might be so, 
but not so unequal as it is now, because each man 
would rise up to a salary of 400J. a year. That would 
be after 21 years service, ae 
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2900. Then the difference -would:be mérely in the 
proportion of senior clerks to junior clerks in- the 
different offices and a different rate of promotion, You 
might have more senior clerks in the Legacy Office | 
than you would have in the Receiver General’s Office ? 

2901. Therefore a junior clerk would ‘have Jess 
chance of promotion in the Receiver General’s Branch 
than in the Legacy Branch ?—Yes, to some extent it 
would be so, but I think the inequalities at present 
are very much greater than they would be under the 
system I shave proposed: At present we have in the 
Inland Revenue clerks in very unequal positions as*to 
salary. Inthe Secretary’s office there were appointed 
in\1856 four clerks who are receiving 440/.\ a year as 
salary ; one'550/., another 410/. There were no clerks 
appointed in 1856 to the Accountant’s office; but 
in:1857 two accountants were appointed, one of whom 
isi receiving: 3754, and the other: 3807, Dhere is 
therefore ‘a. difference of 602. -or''70l.\a year between 
those clerks. In 'the year'1864, two clerks were ‘ap» 
pointed in the Secretary’s office, who are now receiving, 
the one 2501. and the other:2401: ; and two clerks wére 
appointed to the Accountant’s Office, one of whom 
is receiving 200/.,and the other 180J.;.‘and I would 
submit that these four clerks are performing ‘service 
equally good. The inequality arises fromthe scalesof 
the. Secretary’s. department of the Inland) Revenue 
being very much superior to that of the Accountant’sy 
In illustration of the imequality of salaries; I may state 
that recently my attention has been drawn to the follow= 
ing facts:—On the 19th of February. 1867 three 
clerkships of Inland Revenue were competed: for by: 
nine candidates. It is not necéssary to’ mention: the 
names‘of the succéssful: candidatés, but) onevof: them’ 
obtained 1,050 marks,“ another’ 935, another: 926) 
One of those clerks was appointed to the Secretary’s 
office, one to the Legacy, and one to the Accountant’s. 
The Secretary’s clerk is now receiving 240/. salary, 
whereas the Legacy and the Accountant’s élerks’ are 
each receiving 180/. I fully believe that the ‘duties 
performed by’ those: clerks in the Legacy and Ac- 
countant’s offices are equally important. with: the 
services. performed by the clerk in the Secretary’s: 
Had those clerks been appointed as second+ 
class clerks, on a scale commencing at 100J, and rising 
by 15d.a year up to 4001. they would! each be in 
receipt of 205/.; so that the pay of the clerk. in the 
Secretary’s department is higher than it would ‘have 
been under the classification I have been advocating. 

2902. (Mr. Joyce.) What is the average pay of those 
three clerks? What I want to know is whether the 
2051. would be higher than the average or not >The 
average is 200/. ; pei 

2908. ‘Then if the scale had been uniform the pay 
would only have been 5/. more on the system you 
have'récommended than the average’ at present ?—It 
would only have been 5/. more. 

— 2904. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are you sufficiently 
acquainted with the duties of these other officers to be 
able to say that there _is- no such difference in the 
character of their duties as to justify the inequality ?— 
I think so. I can speak at all events for the Ac- 
countant; he is performing very important duties, 
namely, the examination of accounts current ‘of eol- 
lectors of Inland Revenue, which contain large 
amounts as receipts of revenue. and large amounts as 
expenditure on account of Inland Revenue services. 
These have all to be thoroughly tested and checked, 
The clerk in the Secretary’s office is only engaged 
in the registry of papers. I think that the work 
the Accountant is now performing is of a much 
higher character than the work that the man in the 
Secretary’s office is performing. MASE, PAE 

2905. You are now speaking of those two indi- 
viduals only ?—Of those three individuals. 

2906. (Chairman.) Is there any. other subject on 
which you have anything to say ?—Having suggested 
a universal scale of salary, I would state what the 
average pay of clerks under existing scales now is: in 
the Inland Revenue Department. ‘Taking the clerks 
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from the first-class clerks downwards, andigo excluding 
staff appointments, I find that the clerks in the Seere- 
tary’s Department: have an average salary: of 303/. per 
annum. The clerks in the Accountant, and Comp- 
troller General’s Department ‘have an average ‘salary 
of 23887. per annum. . In the War Office; according to 
the scale to which I have referred, the average salary: 
is 307/., which is very similar to the scale in the 
Secretary’s office in the Inland Revenue. 
plan which I have proposed with regard to the Ac- 
countant’s office, that is, taking- the number of clerks 
of the first class at one third, and the number of clerks 
of the second class at two thirds, together with the 
employment of supplemental clerks, the average salary 
would be only 2712. 
- 2907. So that your plan -would: be a positive 
economy ?—It would not be a positive economy in: 
my own department, because it would involve an 
increase from 238/. to.271/. on the average.; but with 
regard to the departments generally I think it might 
be an economy. ° 
2908. (Mr: Joyce.) In how: many’ offices did you 
take that average ?—Only in the Seeretary’s and the 
Accountant and Comptroller General’s, and also the 
scale approved for the War Office. | 
2909. (Chairman.) You think by increasing the 
supplementary clerks and diminishing the juniors you 
might still give an increased scale Of pay without any 
absolute imcrease of demand upon the Treasury ?— 
Without any very large increase. I think itis useless 
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to advocate an increase of pay to all clerks, because 
although the clerks naturally would like larger pay, the 
‘Treasury would decline to give increased pay to every- 
body. » But I propose by the introduction of supple- 
mentary clerks that a large portion of the work should 
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be performed by clerks in the receipt of a lower scale . 


of pay thar is now given, and that the established 
clerks should receive a higher scale of pay than at 
present. 

2910. (Sir Francis Sandford.) So that it would be 
a saving eventually ?—I think that it would not be an 
increase on the whole. 

2911. (Chairman.) Have you considered what pro- 
portion of the junior clerks might be saved in that 
way ?—I have only looked at my own department. 
If the Treasury desired that the supplementary. clerks 
should be used as far as possible with safety to the 
revenue, I think the number of them employed 
would be very considerable. I should propose that 
one third of the staff of the Accountant and Comptroller 
General’s office should be supplementary clerks, who 
would perform their work under the superintendence 
of seniors. 

2912. That is one third of the juniors now ?—No, 
one third of the whole. Out. ofa: staff of 83, I should 
propose that 32 should be supplementary clerks, with 
salaries ranging between the low rates I have 
mentioned. 

2918. Is there any other branch of the subject upon 
which you wish to speak to us ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Freprricx B. GARNETT examined.* 


2914. ( Chairman.) You are assistant secretary to 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue ?—I am. 

2915. How long have you been in the Civil 
Service ?—For 32 years. - 

2916. Have you always been in the Inland Revenue 
Department ?—I have always been in the Inland 
Revenue in one department or another. 

2917. Have you been’ in several departments ?— 
Yes. 

2918. Which ?—I was originally appointed to the 
Inspector General’s Department, which was abolished 
in 1860, and reconstituted as the Chief Inspector’s 
Department. I remained in that department, and held | 
the office of assistant chief inspector from 1860 until 
1870, when I received my present appointment of 
assistant secretary. ...,, ; ve 

2919. Have you considered the questions that are 
before us, both with regard to the entrance and grad- 
ing of the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

2920. What is your opinion as to the system of 
entering by open competition ?—I am inclined to 
prefer the system of standard examination. 

2921. Nomination and test. examination ?—Yes, 

2922. Is that opinion grounded upon any experience 
of the clerks who have come in by open com- 
petition ?—I should say from comparison, as far as one 
is able to judge, that we do not get better men under 
the present system than we did before. 

2923. Do you get worse men?—I do not know 


> that we get worse men, but I think the advantages of 


_ under the former system. 


the former system were greater than those of the 
present will ultimately be. 

2924. What advantages. do you refer to?—I would 
rather put it thus :—the disadvantages of the present 
system consist in the regulations with regard to the 
several classes of examinations; the effect of which, 


_I fear, may be that we shall ultimately get a large 


“number of men in second-class offices of rather 
mediocre capacity, but all on a level, and that we 
shall have a difficulty of finding men to fill the 
higher posts with the same facility as we could 


2925. You think that under the former system you 
got a@ greater variety and higher qualifications >We 
got a greater variety, and there was ample opportunity 
under the former. system for the selection of any 


number of men qualified for filling the higher appoint- 
ments. , 

2926. Then you think that the present examination 
for entrance is not high enough f—On the whole I 
should say that it is not. 

2927. But supposing that it were made higher, 
have you any objection to open competition as a 
principle ?—I think the same objections would exist 
with regard to open competition whatever the standard 
might be. 

2928, From your experience do you think that there 
ought to be a probationary period for each of the 
clerks who enter ?>—I am decidedly in favour of all clerks 
entering as probationers. ; 

2929. Have you thought for how long they should 
be probationers ?—That would depend very much, I 
think, upon the branch of the service, orupon the mode 
in which they could enter the service; whether they 
should be, for instance, appointed originally to a par- 
ticular department of the service, or to a general body 
of civil servants from whom appointments might be 
made to vacancies as they occurred in different depart- 
ments. 

2930. But would you think six months as a general 
rule a sufficient period for probation ?— No, I should 
not. 


2931. Would you think a year sufficient ?—It is 


impossible, I think, to fix any precise limit. . It would 
depend partly upon accident, and partly upon the 
capacity of the candidate, when he was appointed. 

2932. (Sir William Stephenson.) It would be neces- 
sary of course to have an exact limit ; ina great service 
you must. have one limit of probation. Although you 
might have one limit perhaps for outdoor service and 
another for indoor service, yet you must have a com- 
mon standard ?—I suppose you would exclude a man 
if he did not come up to a certain standard in proba- 
tion from further advancement. 

2933. (Chatrman.) The usual time mentioned has 
been from six months to a year ; three years have been 
advocated. Do you not think that that would be a 
very long period to allow a young man to remain un- 
certain whether he would suit the Civil Service or 
not ?—-When I spoke of probation, I rather referred 
to the possibility of men entering into a miscellaneous 
class, forming a, junior class of the Civil Service, and 
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being drafted from that class into particular offices as 
occasion required. I did not speak so much of a 
limited period of probation in any particular depart- 
ment with reference merely to vacancies in that 
department. 

2934. You suggest, do you not, that clerks should 
be in excess of vacancies ?—Yes, or rather in advance 
of vacancies, so that there should always be a class 
from which to supply vacancies, either temporarily or 
permanently, as occasion might require. 

2935. And that those men before being fixed in any 
particular office might be employed wherever their 
services were required ?—Yes. 

2936. That would in your opinion obviate the 
necessity of any extra help from writers and other 
persons of that temporary class ?—I think it would 
to a great extent and with great advantage. 

2937. It must be for a very short time only that 
men are kept in that condition, or else you would 
provoke considerable discontent if a man was kept 
on in excess of the number of vacancies and was not 
very soon absorbed ?—That would depend upon the 
pay which was given to him, and upon whether any 
advantage was given in the way of increment pend- 
ing his final appointment. 

2938. Your object I suppose would be that the 
public service should be better supplied with more 
experienced men when they once entered into an 
office >—Yes. 

2939. They having obtained experience elsewhere 
of work in the Civil Service ?—Yes, 

2940. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And you would 
also accomplish the object that a department would 
not be kept with a vacancy unfilled, ‘say for six 
months, until the Civil Service Commissioners might 
hold their examination >—That would be obviated. We 
have an outdoor branch of the Inland Revenue in which 
the period of probation is not less than twelve months. 
All surveyors of taxes are considered probationers for 
twelve months, after which they have to undergo an 
examination as to their knowledge of their duties ; and 
they are not finally confirmed in their appointments 


until they have proved their proficiency by undergoing ° 


that examination. I think this works with great 
advantage. 

2941. (Chairman.) Have you considered the 
question of grading the Civil Service as a whole P—I 
have considered it, and 1 think that it would be a very 
difficult question to deal with, but a very desirable 
end to accomplish. 

2942. You have considerable anomalies, have you 
not, in your own office, in regard to salaries for equal 
periods of service ?—Yes, and for work which does 
not differ materially in different offices. I believe 
that is one cause of the dissatisfaction in the service, 
that there are so many different scales of pay for per- 
sons of the same length of service and performing 
apparently the same description of duty. 

_ 2948. You have given us a table in which that is 
illustrated in the different offices p—Yes. 

2944. In what way would you propose to remedy 
this evil?—I think it might be most conveniently done 
either by subordinating all the minor departments 
and affiliating them to the greater departments, or else, 


if it were necessary to have small independent depart- 


ments, by limiting them to clerks of lower grades. 

2945. In what way ?—So that a clerk, in whatever 
department, if he is called a first-class clerk, or a second- 
class clerk, or a third-class clerk, should have the 
same scale of pay; but in departments of minor im- 
portance you should have no first-class or second-class 
clerks, but only third-class clerks. 

2946. Acting without superintendence ?—No ; those 
who would superintend them would in all cases be 
staff officers, with exceptional appointments. 

2947. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What hope would 
a third-class clerk have in that case >—That he might 
be transferred, if competent, to another department of 
the same office.. é 

2948. (Sir William Stephenson.) What I understand 
you to mean is this—take for example the Receiver 
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General’s Office as compared with the Secretary’s 
Office, you would say that aclerk in the upper rank 
of the Receiver General’s Office might be well paid by 
his present first-class salary, but that he should be a’ 
second-class officer at the same pay ?—Yes. 

2949. You would say that there is no reason why 
a first-class clerk, as he is at present called, should 
not receive a higher rate of pay than a second-class 
clerk in the Receiver General’s Office ?—Certainly ; 
but I would not call him a first-class clerk unless he 
were on the same footing as other first-class clerks in 
pay and position. I think it is the classification which 
causes the discontent; and if the classes could be got 
rid of, I think that would go far to remove the 
discontent. 

2950. (Chairman.) Have you thought of the desi- 
rability of dispensing with a number of our more 
highly paid junior clerks and substituting for them a 
supplementary class of clerks ?—i think that might be 
eventually carried further than it has been. ‘The 
present state of most offices is that a certain number 
of men have risen by length of service to the middle 
ranks of the office, and have come to be really over- 
paid for the business they are capable of performing. 
A good deal of the business that is done by men cir- 
cumstanced as these are might no doubt be done by 
officers of an acknowledged inferior grade altogether. 
But then I think that those officers, even of the 
inferior grade, should~ have some recompense for 
length of service, and that they should have something 
to look forward to, because after a lapse of years they 
become excessively useful from the experience they 
have had in their several capacities. 

2951. Do you think we may assume that they 
would become a distinct branch of organized clerks ? 
-——Yes. ~ Fg 

2952. Supposing such a branch were extended, 
with increments of salary according to length of 
service, do you think that there would be any neces- 
sity for the writer class?—No, I think not. I am 
very much disposed to object to the writer class. 

2953. Do you not find it work well ?—No, 

2954. Do you prefer the present plan or the 
former method that you have had in the Inland 
Revenue Department of providing for work of that 
kind ?—I infinitely prefer the former method of sup- 
plying temporary clerks. 

2955. That is when you supply them yourselves ?— 
Yes. I do not prefer it on that account at all but 
because I believe that the men who were nominated 
by the Board and introduced from personal knowledge 
into the offices were much more to be depended upon 
for efficient service than the class of writers who now 
come in after passing an examination, and over whom 
we have no hold. : 

2956. Is it a matter of fact that your present writers 
are inferior to those you had formerly ?—I think they. 
are often inferior in capacity, and generally inferior in 
usefulness. They are not always inferior in capacity, 
because sometimes we get men of too much capacity 
for the position of writers ; what I mean is that while 
they are not necessarily equal in capacity to those 
who were appointed before, they are inferior in 
usefulness, because you cannot employ them in the 
same general way that we used to employ the others. 

2957. Your former method when you wanted extra 
work done was that the sons of your own clerks and 
others whom you personally knew were appointed for 
the purpose, was it not >—Yes, very generally. 

2958. Receiving what wages ?—Six shillings a day. 

2959. They were merely temporarily employed; 
they could be dismissed at a day’s notice ?—Yes. 

2960. (Sir William Stephenson.) There is one cir- 
cumstance connected with the department you par- 
ticularly supervise, the IncomeTax Department, which 


‘renders it objectionable to have men over whom you 


have no hold, and that ‘is the confidential nature of all 
work which passes through the hands of every man 
more or less?—Yes; [have always thought that this was 
a particular difficulty in our branch, where the whole of 
the work of the office is so intermixed that it is im- 
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possible to sever the Income Tax business from other 
business. In fact, the other business also is confiden- 
tial to a certain extent. There is correspondence 
with regard to legacy and succession duties involving 
family secrets and so on. 

2961. It has actually happened, has it not, that men 
employed in copying documents have made use of the 
knowledge they obtained in that way for improper 
purposes >—They have threatened to do so, and they 
have frightened the public very much by those 
threats. 

2962. (Mr. Walrond.) Were those registered 
writers, or writers employed before the present system 
came into operation ?—Those were quite exceptional 
cases. They were men who had been employed as 
private clerks by some of our outdoor officers, and were 
brought into the department when their duties else- 
where ceased. They were disappointed in consequence 
of their length of service, and their merits, as they 
considered them, not being recognized by an increase 
of emolument, and they took advantage of their infor- 
mation to endeavour bydishonest means to indemnify 
themselves. 

2963. They are not what are called Civil Service 
writers >—No, they were not Civil Service writers. 

2964. (Sir William Stephenson.) Were they not 
registered writers, had they not been put upon the 
register >—They may have been allowed to be con- 
sidered as registered writers, but they were not 
examined writers. 

2965. The objection on your part is not merely to 
registered writers, but to any class of writers over 
whom you have no hold ?—I think that there is a strong 
objection to all temporary employment for such duties. 

2966. In your department ?—Yes. 

2967. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What do you con- 
- sider to be the moderate maximum that you refer to 
for a third-class grade clerk, what-salary would it be 
necessary to pay him to retain him?—I think any 
man who remains for 15 or 20 years ought to have an 
expectation of rising to 2001. or 300/. a year. 

2968. (Chairman.) Would you say 3001. a year? 
—Yes; I think after 20 years service 300/. a year 
would not be too much for a man who was originally 
fit to be employed in that capacity. His experience 
would make him worth as much by that time. 

2969. (Sir Francis Sandford.) If there were a good 
many men in that class do you think you could dimi- 
nish the numbers in the grades of the service con- 
siderably, because 300/. a year is a good deal to give 
to the third-class men ?—Yes, no doubt-we could. 

2970. Largely, you think ?— Yes. 

2971. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think you 
could do so in your branch of the service >—Yes, I 
think so. 

2972. (Sir Francis Sandford.) With regard to the 
examination under class 2 being rather low and the 
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examination under class 1 being rather high, you would 
substitute something between those two as I understand 
you ?—I should very much prefer an intermediate 
examination for such an office as mine. 

2973. Would you make that intermediate exami- 
nation general throughout the service, or do you refer 
mainly to your own office P—I do not consider myself 
competent to speak with reference to the require- 
ments for such an office as the Foreign Office, or 
any office requiring a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages to any considerable extent. I may observe 
that we have sometimes correspondence in French and 
German which men ought to be competent to deal 
with, and we have visits from distinguished foreigners 
with whom it may be necessary to communicate in their 
own languages. Therefore, even with us, a knowledge 
of foreign languages is desirable. 

. 2974. (Mr. Walrond.) You wish for a higher 
standard of examination, as I understand you, rather as 


. & guarantee or pledge for superior ability, and there- 


fore your wish would be that a test of a liberal educa- 
tion were introduced ?—I wish to see a higher exami- 
nation introduced in order to furnish a guarantee for 
a more liberal education generally, because I think a 
liberal education is necessary for all those who may 
be called upon to succeed to the higher appointments 
in the office. I think for administrative positions in 
the office it is desirable to have the advantages of a 
liberal education. 

2975. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Would you make 
any bar between the lowest class and the advanced 
classes in the office, or would you allow a man in the 
third class to be advanced to the upper grades ?—1 
should be inclined to do so if he were able to ‘pass a 
qualifying examination. 

2976. A test examination ?—Yes. 

2977. (Charman.) But not otherwise ?—No. 

_ 2978. (Mr. Walrond.) Is there not rather a difficulty 
in what you say? I think you say in your paper that 
you would make their promotion dependent upon their 
being able to pass a subsequent qualifying examina- 
tion equal to the standard required from competitors 
for the superior class ; does not that practically come 
to their competing, because if they are obliged to 
reach a standard that is attained by competition ; it is 
only a race against time instead of a race against 
men ?—Perhaps I should not have said the standard 
required from competitors ; there is no such standard. 
You get the highest standard you can at each compe- 
tition, and one competition may evince a much higher 
standard than another. 

2979. You would take the average of the marks 
(supposing we went solely by marks) obtained by the 
lowest successful competitors in a considerable number 
of competitions as the qualifying standard ?—Yes. 

2980. (Chairman.) Have you any other remark 
that you wish to make?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 
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2981. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
- the Inland Revenue Department ?—I am the assistant 
controller of the Legacy-andSuccession Duty De- 
partment. F 

2982. You have been in the office a good many years, 
have you not ?—Yes, very nearly 40 years. 

2983. During that time you have had an experience 
of the old system as well as of the new system of nomi- 
nating to clerkships ?—Yes. Since I became chief 
clerk of the office, which was sometime before I was 
assistant controller, I have had clerks. nominated to 
‘the office exceeding 150 in number, I think about 50 
under the old system and upwards of 100 since the 
Civil Service Commission was instituted for the pur- 
pose of examination. 

_ 2984. What is the result of your experience as to 
the class of men that are obtained now under the 
present system of open competition >—Reckoning from 
the time that I first entered the Legacy~Office, I 


should say that those who came in before the new 
system came into operation were generally an inferior 
class of men to those we have had since. 

2985. (Mr. Farrer.) When you speak of the old 
and the new system, would you define what you 
mean ?—What I mean by the new system is ‘the 
system which came into operation on the first institu- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission. I am not quite 
sure whether I have the date, but I mean when first 
Mr. Walrond and others went to work here. 

2986. (Mr. Walrond.) That was in 1855 ?—From 
the time that I entered the office until 1855 many of 
those who came in during the earlier part of the time 
were very inferior people. At all events some of them 
were, I do not mean to say all by any means; but we 
were liable to have very inferior people. After that we 
had an improved set. I think the particular department 
to which I belong got up some reputation, and we 
had rather superior men selected for us. . When Sir 
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William Hayter w was at the eee, he_rather picked 
out men. for our department, and those were better. 


. But coming to the later periods since the establish-. 


ment of the Civil Service Commission, I should say 
that on the whole we have had a very improved set. 

2987. (Chairman.) Have you considered Regula- 
lation 1 and 2, and the probable effect of them upon 
your office ?—I think that Regulation No. 2 supplies 
us with not nearly so good a clerk as we ought to 
have in such a department as that which I belong to. 
We require a person with a good deal of mental capa- 
city and culture, and the examinations under Regula- 
tion No. 2 are of such a description that they do not 
necessarily supply us with that kind of man. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to refer to the paper with respect to 
Regulation No. 2. Ifind there that a man can obtain 
1,800 marks for subjects which are not of the highest 
order, including handwriting, orthography, arithmetic, 
copying manuscripts, indexing, or docketing, and 
book-keeping. Although a man may mark 1,800 
for those subjects, yet for subjects requiring rather 
more culture, such as geography, English history, 
and English composition, and digesting returns into 
summaries, I find that he can only mark 800; so 
that those which I consider the preparatory matters 
of education outweigh the others considerably, For 
handwriting, which is mere manual work, he may get 
400, for orthography 400, and for arithmetic 400; 
but for English composition, geography, and English 
history, he can only get 200 each. And then I find it 
stated that ‘“ Candidates will be at liberty to offer 
“ themselves for examination in any or all of these 
“ subjects. No subjects are obligatory.” Therefore 
a mancan really mark 1,800 marks without knowing 
any of those matters I have mentioned last, and by 
confining himself to subjects which belong properly to 
a test examination. But the regulation for class 
No. 1 eliminates all that. Those subjects which I 


have been speaking of come in the preliminary or test 


examination, and they are put aside in the final exa- 
mination, The marks which, as I have shown, come 
up to 1,800 on the whole, would not count at all in 
the upper group. Therefore I think in the lower group 
from which the clerks in my office are taken, we are 


liable to haye men who are not nearly so desirable for, 


our work as if those simpler things were thrown into 
a test examination. 
. 2988. You do not think that the exathination is high 


enough for the clerks who are to enter your office ? 


—No; I think that they ought to be included under 
No. 1, and I have always thought so. If they cannot 
be under No. 1, I should like to see an intermediate 
examination introduced; but I cannot see why they 
should not be included under No. 1. The clerks 
have a very high quality of intellectual duty to per- 
form. They require to have an intimate knowledge of 
two very important Acts of Parliament, the Legacy 
Duty Act and the Succession Duty Act; and they 
have to be able to handle settlements, and disentail- 
ing deeds, and re-settlements, and a variety of law 
matters, with great rapidity, sometimes while people 
wait, at all events quickly enough for them to be able 
to call-again the next day ; and they must make no mis- 
takes, or else the revenue would suffer. I think a 


‘man who could pass as a pupil-teacher is not just 


the sort of man I should select for such work. 

2989. (Mr. Farrer.) Did I rightly understand you 
to say that the men you have got under Scheme 2 
are not as good as those you got under the previous 
examination of the Civil Service Commissioners before 
the recent regulations ?—I do not think they are quite 
so good. I do not wish fo say anything personal 
about these young fellows, all of whom I think have 
taken great pains and will make very good clerks, 
most of them at least; but I think the change which 
eliminated these not very exalted subjects, geography, 
English history, and English composition, from the 
list of necessary subjects has certainly lowered the 
standard. 

2990. (Chairman.) What do you think about divid- 
ing an office into two grades, of senior and junior 
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clerks Pe think it is a mistake to suppose that an 


office can well be divided into two grades. I think 
the lower grade working with the upper grade will 
overlap it. I think that the men who have been for a 
certain number of years in the lower grade, and 
become very active and very useful and very in- 
telligent there, can never be a contented body of 
men while they see younger men than themselves 
appointed to the upper grade, and while practically 
very often they have to teach them, and practically 
also very often when the men in the upper grade 
get-their holidays they are called upon to help in 
doing their work. That plan, I think, can never 
work well in such departments as Thave had experience 


| of. 


2991. How would you propose to obviate that evil? 
—I should like to have them all of one grade. I 
should like to have on the establishment only so many 
as have to be inaugurated into the intellectual or 
difficult duty, and I should like to have all the rest 
I would use as many writers as I possibly 
could, keeping them to the mechanical part of the 
work.. I would have all the rest the very best men I 
could get, and in the very first year of their service 
they should be put to learn something which would be 
the high road to their future more important duties. 

2992. Would you allow them to rise in the service 
according to merit or according to length of service? 
—I would have pure and simple selection from the 
very first. 

2993. You would have no rising by seniority ?—I 
think the rising by seniority is the way to have a 
droning and sluggish service. 

2994. You do not then approve of the pressure 
which the clerks place upon the Government just now 
to have a pure service scale according to the years of 
work ?—I think it a mistake altogether. I do not 
think it will improve the service or the men. It is_ 
rather like the general system of strikes, on the prin- 
ciple that everybody is to be paid alike. 

2995. Supposing you had a man performing his 
duties fairly. for ten years, would you not pay him at 
all for the length of his service ?— Yes ; if he is worth 
anything he must gain by the length of his service. 
I speak of my own office because I know that, and I 
do not affect to know the duty of others. For our 
office I should like men to be nominated to the bottom 
class without any sort of guarantee that they will ever 
get out of it unless they take pains. If they are a 
little dull, but diligent, then let them exert the more 
industry. If, on the other hand, they are able, but 
idle, then let them endeavour to be more zealous, and 
to study their work. I would draw them out accord- 
ing to fitness. 

2996. Where would you draw them out to: rr 
the next class above. 

2997. Is not a class merely another name for a 


‘ grade ?—I think it is doubtful whether I rightly under- 


stand what is meant by a grade. My idea of classes 
in an office is founded on the distinction between work 
of the first quality, work of the second quality, and 
work of apprentices. I would never divide an office 
into classes according to numbers, that is to say, so as 
always to have six in the first class, 20 in the next 
class, 50 in the next class, and so on, for the sake of 
mere symmetry. I think that is the most foolish thing 
you can do. There are departments in which men in 
the first and second classes are doing work which is 
just alike. In short it is an invention merely to make 
promotion. I would have each class in an office 
numbered according to the quality of the work done 
in that office. It isso in my office, which is a very 
large one, consisting pretty nearly of 120 or 180 men. 
All the men in the first class do duty of the very 


highest. kind. The men in the second class do the 


same in some degree, but they are preparing, so to 
speak, for the more onerous and responsible duty. 
Then when you get down to the third class you want 
a very good kind of man indeed, a man who has learnt 
his work and wants to get on into the other classes, 
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but in the bottom class of all you have 
apprentices. : 

2998. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Would you give 
uniform pay during all the years of apprenticeship ?— 
No. Of course in every office the first scale of pay is 
very poor; that is universal inthe service. Our bottom 
class clerks rise from 90/. to 140/., which I think is 
not nearly enough for them. If they could rise from 
90/7. to 800/., or something like that, I should leave 
those who never would show any capacity for doing 
higher work in that bottom class, where they might 
rise up to 800/. I think, upon my plan of never taking 
them out of that class until they were valuable, you 


what I call 


would find that they would go off to something else’ 


unless they got promoted, because they would say 
“There is no chance for me here,” and I think the 
service would be better without such men. — 

2999. (Mr. Farrer.) By “classes” you mean 
different ranks into which men can be promoted. from 
other ranks >—Yes. : 

3000. Is not the distinction between that and grades 
this, that grades are different ranks between which 
there is no promotion from one to the other, or no 
regular promotion ; that is explanatory of what -you 
mean by classes as distinguished from grades ?>—I know 
quite well what I mean by classes, but Iam not quite 
sure now whether I have caught your meaning in 
using the word “ grade.” 

3001. (Mr. Walrond.) You would be always liable 
to this, would you not, that there might be a man 
belonging to this fourth class getting 300/. a year 
working under a man of the second class, who only 
got 150/. a year ?—No. We should have four classes. 
The men who entered class 3, that is the one next 
above the bottom class, would begin by promotion out 
of the bottom class, and their salary would, therefore, 
be higher than that of the men in that class. I would 
not have them overlap. . ‘Take the case of our Secre- 
tary’s Department now; the bottom class rise to 2002., 
the next begins at 2201. and rises to 320/. If the 
bottom class rose from 90/. to 2001, the difficulty you 
suggest would not arise. 

3002. (Mr. Farrer.) You proposed just now that 
they should rise to 300/. ?—I said that without having 
the list before me ; but now on looking at the list I 
think this is a fair scale—from 90. to 200/. Ifa 
man cannot get out of that class he had better remain 
at 2001. or so. 

3003. Then. you would make the maximum for the 
bottom class 200/., or something just above it >— Yes, 
so that if a man got out of that class he would get out 
by way of promotion, and get a higher salary. 

3004. (Chairman.) Do you think that you would 
get a good class of men to enter upon those condi- 
tions ?—I do. I think we should get the best class of 
men. 

3005. On the ground that they would get into the 
higher classes by merit ?—Yes. I think they would 
go in striving to get up in the world. 

3006. Then your lowest class would be apprentices 
who aimed at obtaining the highest situations they 
could obtain in your department ?—Yes. 

3007. Including staff appointments ?—Yes. 

8008. Would your staff officers be selected on the 
ground of merit, like the others ?—Yes. 

8009. Independently of the class of men rising by 
merit to your highest classes, would you have a sup- 
plementary class of men serving as fixed writers, who 
would not rise except in cases of exceptional merit ?— 


- I would have writers just as we have them now, that 


is to say, men who would do the purely mechanical 
work of copying and docketing letters, sorting papers, 


_ and a variety of such duties. 


8010. You think that the present plan of having 
writers answers well, do you ?—Capitally well. 

8011. On the present system of paying them a 
uniform rate per hour?—Yes. I think when they 


_ have served pretty well they ought to have something 


by way of bonus or reward for continuous good service, 
but I would not make them into a group with a pledge 


¢ 
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to rise. I think if you did that you would destroy all 
the good of them. “ 

3012. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you regard 
docketing as purely mechanical work ?>—Yes. Let me 
explain that; what I mean by docketing is when a 
number of letters arrive, to fold each letter in half, 
write or stamp upon the top of it the date when. it 
comes, the name of the deceased person, the reference 
to our books, and some initial letters of ourown. That 
2 purely mechanical work ; writers are doing it every 

FoR 

3013. You do not mean then by docketing giving 
the substance of the letter ? No, not at all. The 
letters are brought to me in that state, and I run them 
through, and do the docketing myself. 

3014. There is very little-of that docketing in your 
department, I believe ?—We have four men employed 
in that work entirely; two of them are doing what I 
call docketing, that is, simple docketing; and two 
others are distributing the letters, and taking care that 
they are not lost, and so on. 

3015. (Mr. Farrer.) How many writers have you? 
—20; but then some of them are in Ireland and some 
in Scotland. We have a branch office in Edinburgh 
and another in Dublin. 

8016. (Chawman.) On the whole you find those 
writers answer well, as I understand you ? — Very 
well, ‘The reason that I like them is, that if they do 
not suit us they can be told so, and sent away, and 
then the Civil Service Commissioners send others. 

8017. (Mr. Farrer.) Still you think that if they 
have done well, they ought to have some additional 
pay after some time ?—There are one or two under 
me with whom I am well satisfied, and I should think 
it very nice if the Board could say, You have done 
well, and Mr. Hanson or Mr. Walpole has reported 
so, and therefore we will give you an additional 20/. 
a year or so. That would be very nice, and it would 
not he very costly. But the moment you. gave them 
a pledge that they should have that for a certainty, 
without reference to their diligence, you would get 
into the old groove of laziness. 

3018. Do they stay with you >—There are two sorts 
of them ; there are some young fellows who are look- 
ing out for some other employment, and who are glad 
to get the 80/. or 902. a. year until they obtain other 
employment, and then they go. They do not want 
pensions or promotion ; they only come for a year or 
18 months. There are others whom I may call the 
failures in the world; they are excellent men, but 
they have not got on as well as could be wished. One 
cannot help being sorry that there should be men who 
are content with so little, but they are content with 
the pay they get. Those are the men to whom, if 
they do well after a year or two, the Board ought to 
have the authority of ordering a little bonus to be 
given. 

3019. Is their work of such a character that it 
catises you inconvenience when those young men of 
whom you spoke go, and you have to get others >— 
Not as regards the writers ; another will do every bit 
as well in a week or 10 days. 

8020. (Chairman.) Then you do not see a power 
of diminishing the number of your higher class clerks, 
by which I mean the higher character of clerks in 
your office, by using a supplementary class of writers. 
You have not much of that mechanical work for which 
you would employ writers ?—We have only enough for 
the mere writers, of whom we have about 20. 

3021. (Mr. Farrer.) If Lrightly understand you, you 
would do the work which the writers. do in many offices 
by permanent clerks. You are not in favour of employ- 
ing writers upon anything except purely mechanical 
work ?—I prefer using the writers for mechanical work 
to having a second grade of the establishment. 

3022. But you would only use them for the purely 
mechanical work ?—Yes, because all who are employed 
upon work above that are learning to get upwards. 
Our highest clerks (I speak now of the first and 
second classes) are employed in examining the in- 
tricate accounts that bring in the duty, and in ab- 
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stracting deeds, and preparing the books for getting 


in the duty. Another class are employed in abstract- 


ing the wills, which is a less intricate matter than the 
deeds, and’ then, when all those books are ready, we 
want to put the younger men (not the writers) on to 
these books, to write to the parties concerned, and call 
in the duties. A man who can unravel all he finds 
before him in one of those books, and is able to see 
what is paid and what is unpaid, and whether he 
ought to write or not, isa man who is co-operating 
with the man above him who has charge of those 
books. A man in another grade would not do at all. 
That man is learning his work, and learning to become 
valuable as an upper class clerk in course of time. 

3023. (Mr. Fremantle.) You think it would not doto 
increase the number of supplementary clerks or clerks 
in the lower classes with a view to diminishing the 
upper classes ?—You must bear in mind that every 
man in our place brings in about 20,000/. a year. I 
have tested that in several years ; we are always grow- 
ing, and we find that every half-dozen new clerks 
will bring in 20,0002. a year each. I think if a man 
brings in 20,000/. a year, he ought to be pretty well 
paid for it, and it is a pity to screw him down. 

3024. (Sir Wilham Stephenson.) If that is so we 
ought to increase your establishment immensely ?—. 
Not exactly so. I only mean of course within reason, 
so far as the work grows to it; but whenever we have 
increased the establishment that has been the result. 

3025. (Chairman.) Is there any other point that 
you wish to bring before us ?—You have not touched 
upon the question of transfers, and also upon that of 
staff appointments. 

3026. Will you give us your opinion upon trans- 
fers ?—I should say that I would freely transfer the 


clerks in the bottom class from one department to . 


another, under a great establishment like our Inland 
Revenue Board. I think it would be advantageous in a, 
I will not say inferior department, but a department that 
holds out less prospects than ours would do, if it was 
said, “ Here is a capital clever intelligent fellow, but he 
“* is too good for my department, he will not earn what 
“ he deserves here. I should like to transfer him into 
* the Secretary’s Department,” and so on. And I 
should also like te transfer those who stick fast, and 
who have no good prospect of getting on in our 
department. I think the transfer of young men in 
the bottom class of all, freely from one department to 
another would be a very good thing. I would not 
care whether they belonged to group or grade Nol 
or No. 2. If there was a good man in group or grade 
No. 2 whe showed intelligence I would move him at 
the recommendation of the head of his department 
without caring what examination he had passed, and 
transfer him to another department. But I would 
not do that with the older men. I think a man should 
look for promotion in his own department, and that 
he should utilize all that he has learnt there, and not 
be running about to see if he cannot better himself by 
being transferred. If you allow that, it is sure to 
cause disappointment. People do not like a person 
brought in above them, when they have been bearing 
the burden and heat of the day. That is a bad plan. 

3027. You would confine the transfers to the bottom 
class ?—Yes. 

3028. (Sir William Stephenson.) Practically that is 
done now, is it not?—Occasionally it is; you have 
lately transferred three to us, and no doubt they are 
more useful to us than the random and chance men 
we might get after an open competition, because they 
have been selected on the ground of having been 
thought to be good clerks. 

3029. They were selected on the reports of the 
heads of the departments in which they . were 
serving ?—Yes. 

3030. (Chairman.) What was the reason for trans- 
ferring them; was it because they would be more 
likely to rise in your department ?—That was their 
object in coming no doubt, but our object was that we 
were anxious to have rather made men, and not to 
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keep the vacancies open until some fresh examination 
took place, and therefore the Board transferred them 
to us. 

30381. (Mr. Farrer.) The transfer which you 
recommend is within the walls of the Inland Revenue 
Department ?—Yes, that is what I contemplated. 

3032. You do not contemplate transfers from office 
to office in the service generally ?—That was not 
what I contemplated. Ours is a very large branch; I 
think transfers in the way I have described within it 
would be very valuable. , ‘ 

3033. (Chairman.) Supposing the Post Office had 
some redundant clerks, and supposing you desired to 
increase your establishment, would it not be advan- 
tageous if the Post Office transferred some of them to 
you ?—We must have them come in at the bottom 
then. We are talking of encouraging the service, and 
having a good and valuable class of men in the service: 
who are fond of their duties and doing good work for 
their pay. Ifyou transfer a number of men from the 
Post Office into our department over the heads of others 
who have been hoping to rise, that will not answer. 

3034. (Mr. Farrer.) We are supposing that you 
are increasing the staff of your department, and there 
being redundant clerks in another department, would 
you not then put them into their right position in the 
office ?—I can only speak of my own branch, but of 
that I can say that there is no class of business that 
strangers could do, they must be taught from the bot- 
tom. When you are augmenting the office by men 
who will have to go to the upper part (and it is the 
upper part that will want to be augmented), the men 
who are put. into the upper posts must have been 
grinding away in the two bottom.classes, or else they 
will be of no use to us but-only be in the way. _ 

3085. __(Chairman.) You” require very special 
technical knowledge in your department ?—Yes, to a 
considerable extent. 

3036. As to staff appointments you have told us 
that you wish that the staff appointments should be 
only made by selection; do you think that it should be 
selection in your own office or from other offices ?— 
In our own office. Everybody who has been looking for 
promotion should aim at getting these staff appoint- 
ments, and to put in any one from another office 
because that office wanted to provide a reward for 
good service would be just the way to disgust your 
own office and have bad service throughout. 

3037. You would not haye men brought in from 
some other branch of the Inland Revenue ?>—No. I 
would not let one come in if I could keep him out. © 
Neither, if- I am not transgressing, would I let a man 
come in on account of political service or what not; 
he might be extremely valuable in his way, but he 
would know nothing about Legacy Duty. The kind 
of men I want to see trained up to love their work 
and to do good work for the country would just 
knock off if they knew that the staff places were to be 
given away to reward some faithful political ally. 
That would be a great mischief, in fact that is the 
worst mischief of the service. 

3038. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing in some other 
office there was a staff appointment vacant, and they 
eame to you and said we want avery good man for 
this staff appointment, we know you have some very 
good men, would you like to recommend one of your 
own men for that purpose ?—Naturally I should like 
to give one of my men a lift in that way, but I think 
it would be very unfair to the office that he was going 
into. I think it would be a bad plan, but I should 
certainly jump at the offer if Thad a good man to 
recommend, because I like to encourage good work. 

3039. There would be no hardship, would there, 
if there was nobody in that office into which he 
was going who-was competent to fili the place ?— 
Certainly not. In that case I would do it, but that 
will be of rarer occurrence every day now that we 
have the clerks examined from the beginning, 

3040. But that rather depends upon their subse- 
quent work ?—Yes, it may be so, but if I could haye 
my way they should be all trained to make the best 


) 


of themselves. A man should be taught to love his 
office, and to do the best he can in it. © 

8041. You do not approve then of the scheme 
thrown out in Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter that the 
service might be treated as a whole, for you want to 
keep the different branches of the Inland Revenue as 
really distinct services ?—I do, and { am sure that the 
other plan will never answer. I think the greatest 
discouragement that the service now has, is the 
appointing of people to staff appointments who have 
not been in the service before. It is not done in the 
church, it is not done in the law, it is not done in the 
army or navy. You do not put aman into a high 
position in one of those professions because you desire 
to reward him for some extraneous service. 

3042. Yes, you do; you take a man from the'80th 
Regiment and put him into the 97th ?—Yes, but that 
is inside the service. phe 

3043. You would not allow a man to go from the 
Excise into the Legacy Duty Department ?—I should 
not like to see it done at all, and I do not think he 
could come to us, for he would know nothing about 
our work. 
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3044. (Sir Francis Sandford.) That is the distine- 
tion,— the regimental duties are the same, whereas the 
duties of the two departments are not >—Yes.. 


3045. (Mr. Joyce.) And even in the army those 
who are transferred have to go to the bottom ?—1l 
believe so. | 


3046. (Chairman.) Not in the case of staff appoint- 
ments ?—That is an exception ; but they all belong 
to the service. 

3047. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you had any experience 
of good men who have tried to do more than one kind 
of work ?—I have had the-experience of an office 
being abolished under our board, the men from which 
have been transferred to us. I will not name them, 
but I could name two or three who I wish had never 


entered the place ; they will never do any good there. . 


3048. I suppose you could name two or three in 


‘your own branch whom you would like to get rid of ? 


—Yes, I could name one or two, who, if I had had 
my way, should never have been promoted out of the 
bottom class. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Wirt1am Henry Cousins examined.* 


3049. (Chairman.) What position do you now 
hold ?—I am the Storekeeper General of Inland 
Revenue. 

3050. How did you begin your official life ?-—I first 
went into the Special Commissioners’ Office of Income 
Tax by nomination. 

3051. But you had hada little official experience 
before that, had you not, in connection with the Exhi- 
» bition of 1851 ?—Yes. 

3052. Where did you go to after that >—Then I 
went into a merchant’s office in the city for two years, 
and from thence I went into the office of the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax in 1853. 

80538. How long did you remain there ?—For about 
two years and a half; from thence I was transferred 
to the Secretary’s Office of the Inland Revenue, 
passing an examination before the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

3054. So that you have seen several branches of 
the Inland Revenue ?—Yes. 

3055. (Mr. Farrer.) Then were you promoted 
from the Secretary’s office to the office of Storekeeper 
General ?—No, our. board thought proper to amal- 


gamate two branches, and then offered me the position - 


of Storekeeper General. 

3056. (Chairman.) You being then a clerk in the 
Secretary’s office ?—I being then a committee clerk in 
the Secretary’s office. 

3057. Are you in favour of the principle of open 
competition ?—Certainly I am, because I think it is 
the fairest to the country; I think it must necessarily 
introduce into the service the largest number of intel- 
ligent men; but I am sorry to say, judging from the 
instances I have seen, that the men coming in under 
it are wanting in tone and style as compared with 
those who came in under the combined system of 
nomination and competition that existed previously. 
T do not think however that that results from the 
system of open competition itself; I think it arises 
rather from some defect in the regulations. 

_ 8058. Then do you think that the examination for 
class 2 is. not sufficiently high ?—I do. I think it 
ought to be raised. I think that certainly one or 
two languages ought to be required, and probably 
mathematics in addition, or else mathematics as an 
alternative. 

8059. You think that the examination ought to be 
something intermediate between class 2 and class 1 ?— 
Yes, something intermediate between class 2 and 
class 1. J should add, although not confining myself 
to your question, that I think there ought to be only one 
examination for the whole Civil Service ;—I mean for 
the intellectual branch of the Civil Service. 


* For papers handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 24. 


3060. You do not approve of the divisions into regula- 
tion 1 and regulation 2?—I do not. Perhaps you 
will allow me to make one suggestion. I think as 
regards an amendment of the regulations, the Civil 
Service Commissioners fees might be altered. I think 
they are rather too cheap. I think you would get a 
better class of men if you raised those fees. In enter- 
ing other professions men have to pay admission or 
matriculation fees of much greater amount ; and even 
supposing a man goes up three or four times and has 
to pay in the end 13 or 14 guineas to enter the service, 
that is comparatively little. By raising the fees you 
would secure, in my opinion, a better class of men. 

3061. You mean for those you have called the intel- 
lectual class ?>—- Yes. 

3062. Do you propose to have a mechanical branch 
below that again ?—Yes. 

8063. In substitution for the present writers P—I 
would turn them into supplementary clerks. 

3064. Do you mean that you would turn the exist- 
ing writers into supplementary clerks, or that you 
would have a new class of men as supplementary clerks 
to do the work that they now do?—I would take the 
existing men for fairness sake. 

3065. Are they qualified in most instances to act as 
supplementary clerks ?—Yes, I think so. I have had 


three or four under me, and I think they are quite 


qualified to be supplementary clerks. 

8066. Do you think you could reduce the number of 
upper clerks largely by increasing largely the number 
of supplementary clerks?—I am rather unfortunately 
placed in that respect, on account of the responsible 
character of the duties that have to be performed in my 
department. In order to keep men honest you must pay 
them well. My department has charge of a large stock 
of stamps and stores, and I think you should not put 
that stock into the hands of men who belong to a me- 
chanical branch. I would merely make them do the writ- 
ing work. ‘That is one reason why I could not reduce 
my establishment so much; but as regards the Inland 
Revenue Department generally there is no doubt that 
the number of upper clerks could be largely diminished 
by the introduction of clerks of the mechanical type. 

3067. (Sir W. H. Stephenson.) Have you not got 
in your department some men who are entrusted with 
stores of considerable value, who have come from an 
even lower grade of life than the writers generally 
come from?—-Yes, but then they are now paid for 
it; they are paid an equivalent, and we have a hold 
upon them. I would certainly not put the writers we 
now have in a room where stamps were lying about, 
because I think it would be placing'temptation in their 
way. 
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3068. You would put those men there, but you 
would pay them better if I understand you ?—I would 
pay them better for the sake of keeping them honest. 

3069. Your objection then is not to the class of 
men but to the rate of pay ?—Yes, it is in fact to the 
rate of pay. 

3070. (Stir Francis Sandford.) Do you think that 
a man who passes an examination requiring something 
like a University education ought to be put to do 
what I cannot help calling the mechanical duties of 


* the custody or the taking charge of stores ?—I do not 
contemplate men of a University education coming~ 


into the service. I contemplate more of the class of 
city men, men of business coming in, men who have 
had a liberal education, but not a University education. 

3071. Do you think that they would do, not only 
for your own department, but for the Civil Service 
generally ?—I think so. I think you would get in 
amongst them such a number of University men as 
would meet the requirements of the higher positions. 

3072. (Chairman.) You have served in three 
branches of the Inland Revenue Department ?—Yes. 

3073. Do you think from your general knowledge 
of the Inland Revenue Department that it would be 
possible to classify all the clerks there under uniform 
rates of pay ?—Undoubtedly it would, assigning to 
the more important offices a larger number of*first- 
class places, and perhaps to some of them I would not 
give any of the lower, that is to say, the third or 
junior class places at all. 

3074. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How would you 
train the men for those offices in that case ?—In the 
other departments, where the qualifications required 
would not be so great, mine for instance. 

3075. Would any training in your department do 
any good to an officer in the Legacy Duty Office p— 
Certainly it would. They have to deal with business 
generally ; they have to deal with books and accounts ; 
occasionally they have to write a letter, and they 
become men of business. By the time they reach 
30 years of age they have an aptitude for business, 
and they would be fit to go into the higher offices, 
and they would get a technical training in those offices 
afterwards. 

3076. (Chairman.) ‘Then you would make the sub- 
ordinate offices feed the Secretary’s office and some of 
the other higher offices >—I would. 

3077. What. classification would you propose ?—I 
should propose one classification for the service con- 
taining three classes, a first, a second, and a third class. 
I propose the insertion of a second class because I 
consider that it would act as a sort of sieve to the 
first. I do not like the idea of having two classes 
only, because I think it is wrong to give a man the 
idea when he comes into the service that with fairly 
good conduct he shall rise up to 400/. or 5004. a year 
without showing some ability to earn it. Therefore I 
would begin to sift them from the lowest class. 

8078. You would have a third or lowest class apart 
from the writer class ?--Yes, not the writer class. 

3079. Receiving what salary ?—From 1001. to 3001. 
a year. 

3080. (Mr. Fremantle.) That third class would be 
separate from the supplementary class ?—Yes, quite so. 
I am speaking now of the intellectual clerks. 

3081. ( Chairman.) Would they rise by seniority 
from 100. to 3007. ?--They would rise by annual or 
other increments, as they do now. 

3082. Do you mean by seniority, supposing there to 
be no demerit ?—They should not rise in that way 
from the third to the second class. . 

3088. But in the third alone ?>—Yes. 

3084, You would not let them pass at all from the 
third to the second elass unless they deserved promo- 
tion?—-No; because I think it is important in the 
Civil Service to make a young man feel from the time 
he comes into it that his promotion must depend upon 
himself, and that he must identify himself with the 
interests of his office from the very first in every way. 

3085. From the second class then higher intellec- 
tual work would be required ?—Yes ; and I think you 
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could easily arrange that. or instance, in the Secre- 
tary’s office, as now constituted, a third-class clerk 
would do registration and copying. I would not give 
the Secretary’s office any third-class clerks at all. J 
would say that the third-class clerks ought to be in 
my office, or in some of the smaller offices of the In- 
land Revenue, and then they should be promoted to 


the second class on the recommendation of the heads of. 


their offices to our board. Then I would let asecond- 
class appointment in the Secretary’s office be open 
to the second-class clerks of the Inland Revenue 
generally, so that my second-class men and the second- 
class men in the other departments should have an 
opportunity of competing for a place in the Secretary’s 
office. I should not care how the selection was made. 
It might be said to each chief, “you have four or five 
second-class clerks, you can send two; and then to 
another one, “you can send one,” and so on; and let 
them‘go before the Civil Service Commissioners, and let 
them pass an examination in correspondence. But in 


order to protect the -Secretary’s office, I would give 


the chief of that office a veto upon the men selected 
during a period of 12 months. 

3086. You would have a probation for 12 months ? 
—Yes. : 

3087. (Sir William Stephenson.) What would you 
do with a man if he was rejected at the end of 12 
months ?—-I would send him back to his own office. 

3088. (Chairman.) But his place there would be 
filled up ?—It need not be so. 

3089. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you send, him back as 
a promoted clerk ?—No, I would send him back in his 
own rank, not in a promoted rank at all. But Ishould 
explain that I do not propose to promote him in the 
first instance. I say that the selection should be 
from the second-class men, and my _ second class 


should be of an analogous character, in fact an identi-~ 


cal class with the second class in the Secretary’s office. 
I would merely therefore transfer them. 

3090. (Sir William Stephenson.) But if on being 
transferred he is rejected, what becomes of him then ? 
—-Then he falls back into his own office, where he 
might be very useful. He would suit me, although he 
might not suit the Secretary. If not a good officer, he 
would never have been recommended by me for 
selection for another office. 

3091. Supposing a second-class clerk is. taken from 
you and made a second-class clerk in the Secretary’s 
office, would you not fill up the vacancy during the 
year to which you propose that his probation should 
extend?--No. There would only be one away at a 
time, and I think some temporary provision might be 
made to meet that by making ,the third-class officer 
expecting promotion act us a second-class, and filling 
the third-class by a supplementary. 

3092. (Mr. Farrer.) We have heard from some 
other gentlemen from the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ments that they must have the same men durnfe the 
whole period of their carrer in their own branch, and 
that it does not do to transfer them from one branch 
to another; you do not agree with that ?—No, I do 
not ; because I think there is often as great a diffe- 
rence between the work of one room and another in the 
same branch as there is between one branch and another 
in the Inland Revenue Department. 

3093. (Chairman.), Take your own office; have the 
duties of your own office any analogy with those of 
the Legacy Duty Branch ?—No, very little. I think 
the Legacy Duty Office would be large enough to have 
a promotion of its own, and an establishment of its 
own altogether ; therefore I would not bring the 
Legacy Duty Branch into an arrangement of this kind. 
I propose this arrangement in order to give a prospect 
to the smaller offices. I think at the same time they 
might very well act as manufacturers of good clerks 
for the Secretary’s office. 

3094. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Some offices must 
be kept apart. The solicitor would want to have his 
own clerks kept in his own branch ?>—He would con- 
sider so, no doubt. 


8095. (Sir William Stephenson.) The clerks enter- 
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ing the Solicitor’s office must pass a legal examina- 
tion ?—Yes. 

3096. (Mr. Fremantle.) You said that you pro- 
posed to havea supplementary class instead of writers, 
but that the present writers would do to form that 
class ; would there not be some limit of age for that 
supplementary class ?-—-Certainly there should be a 
limit of age. 

3097. ‘Then would not many of the present writers 
be excluded from that ?—-I think those writers who 
are already in the service have acquired a sort of 
right. | ; 

3098. As regards superannuation, would they be- 
come entitled to superannuation by being made sup- 
plementary clerks ?—Certainly. 

3099. Whatever their age may be ?— Whatever 
their age may be. Allow me to correct that so far as 
this,—of course I do not apprehend for a moment that 
the Civil Service Commissioners have been admitting 
men above 30 or 40 years of age as writers. If they 
have done so, that of course would require some 
arrangement. 

3100. (Mr. Farrer.) I see you propose that some 
branches of the Inland Revenue should act as feeders 
to the offices at Whitehall as well as to their own 
Secretary’s office >—Yes. 

3101. How would you manage that, where those 
offices have clerks of the same grade as their own, or 
would you not let them have clerks of the same grade? 
—The offices in Whitehall, I think, are for the most 
part so important that they do not want a third class 
at all, They only have a third class now to act as a 
sort of training class and-to do registration and copy- 
ing work. I think there ought not to be a clerk in 
those offices receiving under 300/. or 400/. a year, 


except in the supplemental class, which is to do the © 


mechanical work. 

3102. You mean a quite low supplementary class ? 
—Yes. 

3103. You mean that the offices at Whitehall should 
have no clerks corresponding to the lower class of 
clerks in the Revenue offices >—Just so. 

3104. But that their clerks should be recruited from 
those offices ?—Yes. 

3105. (Sir William Stephenson.) Take the Treasury 
for instance. ‘There is a very small junior class there. 
Instead of having that small junior class you would 
recruit the upper class at the Treasury from the other 
offices that you “have mentioned ?—Yes, the clerks 
there would be chiefly employed in correspondence, I 
believe. Now, if you take a city house, they do not 
think of paying a corresponding clerk less than 3001. 
a year., I do not think it is at all too much to give a 
man who begins to draft a letter 300/. a year. 

3106. (Mr. Farrer.) That might be the case at the 
Treasury and perhaps the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office ; but with regard to the other offices, 
the Admiralty, the War Office, the Board of Trade, 
and the Local Government Office, you would probably 
find that there was a very large number of clerks 
employed in those offices of precisely the same grade 
as the third class or the inferior clerks that you speak 
of in the Revenue offices, and that they could not do 
without them. Do you not think that that is so?— 
IT have not sufficient experience of those offices to say 
whether it is so or not. 

3107. (Chairman.) What is your plan for employ- 
ing writers. Do you approve of the present plan of 
an uniform rate of payment per hour ?—No, I think 


- 
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they- might be brought in as boys at about 15 years of 
age, beginning at 40/. or 50/. a year, and rising up by 
small increments to 200/. a year, and there they might 
stop until they got some advantage by good and long 
service. Their ultimate pay might be about 3001. a 
year; but the last 100/. should be got for good 
service. 

3108. You would have them as an organised ser- 
vice ?—Yes; they should be an organised service 
common to all the offices. I should propose that the 
Civil Service Commissioners should have a corps of . 
them to meet cases of emergency in any office. I think 
that they should have so many attached to them, the 
same as they now have of writers. In my opinion you 
cannot expect men to work as the writers are now 
doing without hope, so as to be of any great use to the 
department in which they are employed. 

3109-10. (Mr. Joyce.) At the bottom of your paper 
you state very clearly how you would carry out the 
transfers, but in the last line or two there is an ex- 
pression which I will ask you to be good enough to 
explain: “In determining such new position, seniority 
of service should be duly considered” ?—It arises in 
this way. There was a difference of opinion between 
me and some of those whom I represent upon this 
subject. They had originally drawn their resolution 
that seniority alone should: be considered. They say 
that the transfers should take place on the ground of 
seniority, and seniority alone. I say that that is an 
unworkable doctrine in practice. If we take the 
Inland Revenue and the Customs services, the Customs 
has been a stagnant service since the time of the 
Cobden treaty in the year 1860, whereas the Inland 
Revenue has been a rising and increasing service. 
The consequence is that an Inland Revenue first-class 
man is about equivalent in seniority to a Customs 
second-class man. If you disbanded the Customs, you 
would bring their second-class men into our first class. 
On the other hand, if you disbanded the Inland 
Revenue you would take our first-class man into their 
second-class, according to the principle of seniority. 
Therefore I say it works in two different ways in two 
different offices. You would make the captains in one 
office into lieutenants in another, and you would make 
the lieutenants in the second office into captains in 
the first. Consequently I say you cannot trust to 
seniority and seniority alone. I think as regards the 
upper classes, just as in the Army, where the service 
is all one, there would be no difficulty, and that the 
men transferred should come in at the bottom of the 
respective classes, except in the last class, where you 
might insert them according to seniority. 

3111. (Chairman.) Have you any further obser- 
vation that you wish to make >—There was one thing 
which I thought might be mentioned. I thought that 
perhaps in some of the larger offices shorthand writers © 
might be useful to the chiefs, because they would save 
them a great deal of time. The large railway 
managers and people of that kind always have clerks 
about them who can write shorthand, and they find 
that they are able to get through much more work in 
that way. | 

3112. (Mr. Farrer.) Some of the public offices have 
them too.. We have two, and I constantly make use 
of them ?—I think it would be very desirable that they 
should be introduced generally. 

3113. (Chairman.) There aresome employed in the 
Post Office also ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 
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3114. (Chairman.) A good deal of evidence has 


‘been given before the Commission with regard to the 


employment of writers upon a uniform rate of pay, 
namely, 10d. an hour. I think that you had a 
good deal to do with recommending that they should 
be employed ?—I had a good deal to do with recom- 
mending that they should be employed at a uniform 


rate ; but [had not much to do with the particular 


\ 


rate which was fixed. 
3115. Probably one reason for it was that under 


“the old system the Government paid considerably 


more to Vacher than the clerks received ?-—Certainly. 

8116. I think that about 8d. per hour was 
given to the clerks, and about 10d. was paid by 
the Government ?—Something of the kind. 

3117. So that at the present moment these writers 
receive a higher rate of pay than they received under 
the old plan ?-—Yes. 

3118. Under a uniform rate of pay, however, it is 
alleged that it works badly, by bringing men in who 
have no hope of promotion, and by the transitory 
character of the work ?—Yes. 

3119. Do you think that that is a justifiable com- 
plaint against the system ?——I think that the answer 
is extremely easy, namely, that these men are engaged 
on particular terms as temporary persons, and they 


have no right to complain that the terms are not. 


better; itis in their power to terminate the engagement 
at any time when they think proper. But Iam bound 
to say, having had’a great deal to do with it, that I 
think that the whole plan is a mistake, and I would 
never have recommended it if I had known what I 
now know. 

3120. In what way do you think that it was a mis 
take ?—I think that it was perfectly sound in princi- 
ple that we should give to the persons the whole sum 
which we paid. The Government is able to find its 
own agencies for such matters, and Iam very glad 


, that these poor men should get the difference which 


used to go to their employers; but I think that we 
overlooked two or three things which we ought to 
have seen, or which are now at least very evident. 
One thing which we overlooked was the danger of 
collecting a very large body of persons together, 
having friends all over the country, having a par- 
ticular interest, and that interest being to obtain better 
terms from the Government. I think that we over- 
looked the political aspect of the question. Certain 
gentlemen have found it very expedient to make 
political capital out of the alleged grievances of these 
writers ; and I now think that it isa pity that there 
were collected together some three thousand - persons, 
or something of the kind, for this sort of employment, 
all having a common interest to press upon the Go- 
vernment the raising of their wages. I may say that 
the fact that there should be only a certain number, I 
think about eleven hundred, employed, which was the 
number when I knew about the matter, and two 
thousand remaining waiting for employment, is a bad 
organization, because it would almost. necessarily 
follow that it would give asort of patronage to the 
Civil Service Commissioners. We do not want to 
examine and enter three thousand people in order to 
employ eleven hundred. There is a third difficulty 
which, perhaps, is more important than any of the 
others. The Treasury were deputed by the Cabinet 
to bring these, changes into effect. The Treasury 
have a great deal of power in preventing people from 
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doing things, but they have not much power in making 
them do things. They had not all the power which 
could be wished for in dealing with the other depart- 
ments in such matters; and I think also that we 
ought to take some blame for not making more inquiry 
into the manner in which writers were dealt with in’ 
the several departments. In two departments par- 
ticularly, the Admiralty and the Board of Trade, we 
were not acquainted with the state of things which 
existed, namely, that they had a sort of system of 
writers, who were not employed as Vacher’s people 
were, at a particular rate per hour for their work, 
but who were in fact in the nature of clerks receiving 
a salary which admitted of increase, having a certain 
period of notice of dismissal given to them, and a 
progressive increase of salary. All this gave them an 
interest, which, when it came to be dealt with as a 
merely transitory interest, showed great symptoms of 
vitality, which rendered it almost impossible to deal 
with it according to the letter of the contract. 
Another objection to our plan is that we cannot 


_ prevent heads of offices—from employing — writers 


in duties. higher than those for which they are 
engaged; the result is that they give the writers a 
very plausible grievance, since if they do clerks’ work 
they seem to havea fair claim to clerks’ wages. If this 
be granted, we either have a means of entering the 
service alternative to competition, which I highly de- 
precate, or a new sort of Civil Service such as that at 
the Admiralty and Board of Trade, which is sure 
sooner or later to amount to the same thing, an 
entrance into the Civil Service without competition. 
The objections which I have mentioned have convinced 
me that we made a false step ; and if I had to do the 
thing again I would not do it in that way. 

3121. Representations have been made to the Com- 
mission by a great many witnesses that as each de- 
partment has a certain amount of fixed work of a low 
class to do, instead of employing these writers at a 
uaiform rate of pay, it might be advisable to establish 
a supplementary class of low paid clerks to do that 
fixed work, and only to do the occasional and super- 
abundant work which sometimes comes into an office 
by means of outside writers. What is your opinion in 
that respect ?—If I had the thing to do again, and if 
I could settle what should be done, what I would advise 
would he something like what you say. I would have 
a third class of clerks who should do the work which 
is now entrusted to the writers, and who should 
receive a lower rate of salary. I would appoint 
those men by competition, but I would limit the com- 
petition strictly to three things, namely, reading, 
writing, and ciphering up to a certain point. I would 
give the appointments to the men who did best in that 
way, with the clear understanding that they should 
advance no higher. I think that that would be a 
great improvement; and that is the reason why I 
would limit the examination. I would merely require 


those things from them. I think that another effect 


of it would be that you would get much better 
writing. 

3122. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Would you put them 
on the establishment with reference to superannuation ? 
—I think so. I myself.am very favourable to super- 
annuation. I believe it to be a most valuable instru- 
ment in dealing with the service. 

3123. (Chairman.) Is it not in fact merely the 


“postponed wages ; you get the men at a lower rate 
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because there is superannuation? —Yes. It was 
originally a deduction from the wages; then Lord 
Naas carried the proposition that no such deduction 
should be made, and then followed the law of 1859 
which gave superannuation. The early law was very 
unjust, because A and B started together, A died 
young, and B lived to be old, and A had been paying 
for B’s superannuation. : 

3124, Inview of such a third class of clerks, some per- 
sons advocate that there should be no possibility of their 
rising into the second or the first class. Others have 
advocated before us that although it would be ad- 
visable to make their passage difficult, there should be 
no impossibility, if a man showed very considerable 
power during the time that he was employed there. 
in fact one suggestion has been made to us, that it 
should be made so difficult that the passage should 
only be by an Order in Council, in case of very re- 
markable and exceptional merit shown in such a class. 
Would you consider it advisable to make an entire 
separation ?—I should. My own opinion is entirely 
against promoting people from one class to another, 
if we are to have different classes. I would not 
exclude any one from staff appointments. If there 
is to be promotion from class to class, it must be done 
in one of two ways, both of which seem equally objec- 
tionable ; it must either be done by the head of the 
department promoting to the superior class, in which 
case you will be certain to have patronage and 
favouritism of all kinds, which we have endeavoured 
to prevent; or it must be done by examination, and 
then we should be encouraging men to get up subjects 
so as to compete, instead of giving their minds to 
their duties. 

3125. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you know that in the 
Board of Trade, under arrangements suggested by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in 1854, there was a class which was in- 
tended to be precisely such a class as that which is 
now contemplated, and it was found that it contained 
so many men who were capable of rising that it was 
absolutely necessary to fuse it with the upper class. 
Do you think that it is possible to make an absolute 
separation ?—I should like to know how that class 
Was appointed. 

3126. It was appointed by nomination with exami- 
nation ?—I think it was a pass examination; it was 
before my time that it was established. I think that I 
should have known of it if there had ‘been any com- 
petition. Competition was proposed in 1854, but I 
myself was vice-president for two years after that, and 
I did not know of any competition. Limited compe- 
titions of three persons were invented by Lord Derby 
and myself in 1860. The objection to this plan, which 
-was intended to lead to open competition, was that it 
would enable the head of the department to put in 
whom he pleased if he could only pass the minimum 
test. ‘The choice of competitors is really choosing who 
shall be the victor. Once in the class it would be easy 
for the head of a department to find reasons for pro- 
motion, and thus the heart of real honest competition 
would be eaten out. 
the supposition that heads of departments are not to be 
trusted with first appointments. They must of ne- 
-cessity be trusted within the office where there is no 
strict rule, otherwise the discipline of the office could 
not be preserved. __ 

3127. Are you aware that many of the cases to 

_which I refer were those of persons not coming in by 
favour, but who came in from a low class, and who 
might very possibly be unable to pass a high examina- 
tion at first; but who, by sheer force of character and 
merit, proved themselves capable ; and that the office 
having more work than it could get through was 
obliged to employ them on the higher class of work ? 

| —tI entirely distrust the idea of promoting persons on 
the ground of merit ; it is only bringing back patron- 
age and jobbery. 

3128. After all, do you not think that the expe- 

rience of merit. in the work of the office is the best 
test of a man’s capacity for rising ?—Yes, if we can 
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trust the people who have the experience, but we 
cannot trust them. In a political office, which at once 
gives the holder of it an opportunity of promoting 
people, you cannot prevent him from promoting whom 
he pleases. _, 

3129. Is it your experience of the political element 
in offices that they do promote in an office for political 
reasons, and do not attend to the interests of those 
who wish the work to be well done ?—They promote 
for political and social reasons. 

3130. (Chairman.) If the permanent head of the 
department who is responsible for the work has the 
selection, is it not likely that. he will promote men 
who will enable him to get through the work of the 
department with credit ?—I should think that the first 
thing which he would do would be to promote his 
own son. If the permanent heads of departments 
could be entrusted with this selection the whole 
system of competition is unnecessary, because I admit 
that seeing a man’s work for a year or two is a better 
test than any examination can possibly be; but the 
reason why the examination is adopted is becanse we 
cannot trust people, and experience, I think, shows 
that we cannot. 

31380 a. Do you remember appointing two private 
secretaries when at the Board of Trade about 20 years 
ago? Although great interest was made for men of 
high connections, you on each occasion begged me to 
name to you, and you thereupon appointed, the most 
deserving and least well paid among the lower clerks, 
saying that you had much sympathy with, and always 
desired to help and promote, those who had nothing 
but their merits to depend on? Are you aware that 
these two clerks have risen t6 very high positions in 
the office, one of them being now at the head of the 
largest and most growing branch of it, and that they 
owe the commencement of their rise to your own em- 
phatic patronage of merit ?—I believe the statement is 
correct, and am quite willing that everything should 


be left to selection where selection will not interfere 


with competition. 

31306. Do not you think that other heads of offices, 
and persons high in the service, might, if entrusted 
with patronage, be likely to act as you did on the 
occasions I have referred to ?—I observe that persons 
in the political service are rather apt to appoint their 
own relatives to be private secretaries ; but I must 
refer to my former answer. I would freely entrust 
promotion to them and to persons high in the service, 
so long as it did not interfere with competition, but I 
would never allow any place to which competition is 
applied to be filled by any other means.. My theory 
is that all persons in authority are the natural enemies 
of competition, and that if they have an opportunity 
of evading it they will use it. z 

3131. How would you recommend that in each 
class a person should rise after he had once got in by 
seniority and not by merit /—Within the class you 
must leave it somewhat as isdone in the army, simply 
as a general rule; if you did not do that you might do 
enormous mischief. 

31382. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Is not the 
danger of promotion by favoritism within classes just 
as great as the danger of promotion from class to 
class ?—Yes, but it is inevitable. The alternatives 
would be either seniority, which sends an office to 
sleep, or examination, which would ruin its discipline. 

3133. (Chairman.) In the evidence before us, upon 
the regulations 1 and 2, we have had two views given 
to us, one that there is a high class of administrative 
work which requires men of very superior education, 
and which satisfies regulation 1 ; and the other, that 
the work of the clerks immediately below them is of 
such a preparatory character that it forms the best 
training for the administrative duties afterwards; and 
therefore some of the witnesses have strongly urged 
that whilst the class of writers, or of low clerks, 
might be kept separate, class 2 should not be separated 
from class 1. Is that your opinion, or do you think 
that there should bea perfectly distinct class ?— 
I think that there should be a perfectly distinct class, 
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The. advantage which I see is not so much the 
possession of greater ability, but it is that such 
persons as would obtain clerkships under class ‘1 
would have had a very superior style of education, 
and who would have different ideas from those who 
would get into class 2; and I think that that-is very 
advantageous in the public service, particularly when 
an office has to deal with members of Parliament 
and many people outside. Those who have to deal 
with them should be persons who are on a sort of 
equality with them; and I think that that advar- 
tage cannot possibly be got by promoting people, 
however able and eminent, from the second class. 
But at the same time J think that the appointments 
to the first class have been greatly abused ; I should 
say that they are a great deal too many. I refer to the 
Audit Office in particular; the number of 25 first-class 
men there seems to me to be perfectly preposterous. 

3134. The impression upon my mind is that there 
is a great disposition on the part of offices to get in as 
many men as possible of class 1 in order to elevate 
the office ?--Certainly ; they think it more gentle- 
manly, and from the defective power of the Treasury, 
it has in my opinion often been obliged to make 
concessions of that kind. There are a greater number 
of persons in the first class than the ‘Treasury would 
wish to see, and than in my judgment ought to be 
there at all. It is buying at the public expense the 
acquiescence of the office in the system which has 
been laid down by the Order in Council. 

3135. Do you see any way of controlling it for the 
future, under the present system of administration ?— 
I do not see how you could invest one department of 
the Government with the power to control the rest. 
It must I think very much depend upon the view 
which the Cabinet will take of it ; of course the Cabinet 
is the only power which can control a department. 
I should suppose that the Cabinet might appoint a 
strong committee as representing it, with an appeal to 
the Cabinet ; but then it would require the committee 
to give attention to a great number of details, which 
it would no doubt be very difficult for them to do. 

3136. Some of the witnesses that have been before 
us, who represent the combined Civil Service clerks, 
have urged upon us that there should be a Board 
of Control connected with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and outside the other departments. They have 
suggested three names to us, namely, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Cottesloe, and Sir Arthur Helps ?—This is a 
matter of very great importance. The Government 
is responsible to Parliament for the manner in which 
the offices are conducted, and I cannot imagine any 
Government in its senses delegating its power as 
Cabinet Ministers to persons who do not occupy that 
position. 

3137. Then it can only be by an improved con- 
science that they will put more persons in a low de- 


partment instead of in a high department ?—That » 


should be a matter to be settled by the Cabinet, and I 
can suggest no other way than by appointing a com- 
mittee for the purpose. I do not see how you can set 
one colleague to control another. He can refuse and say 
“You shall not have money,” but he cannot say “ You 


_ shall do so and so.” 


3138. (Str Francis Sandford.) Do not the Treasury 
even now exercise some control in an office >—They 
exercise control if it isa question ofmoney. They say 
“We will not give you the money,” and then you 
cannot do it; but they cannot say to you “ Do some- 
thing” which you do not choose to do, You may for 
instance think that some change in your office is 
desirable, but unless you go to the Treasury for money 
they have no power over you any more than you have 
power over them. © 


3139. (Mr, Farrer.) You attach great value to pro- - 


motion as a means of keeping the whole service sweet, 
and giving a stimulus to merit, do you not ?>—Very 
great indeed. ; 
3140. From the bulk of clerks under scheme ! you 
would give them an opportunity of being appointed 


to’ ‘staff offices ?—Certainly. I would not limit’ staff 
appointments to any class, 
--3141. And you would’ not ‘feel that there has been 
too large ‘a creation of staff offices ?—I do not know. 
I think that the demon of patronage having’ been 
driven out of the clerks is coming out very strong in 
the staff officers. Win please , 

3142. You probably think that after giving such 
very highly paid clerks to the Colonial Office, it was 
not necessary to stint the Board of Trade of an assist- 
ant secretary ?—At the time when I was a colonist, and 
when we could, not erect shambles outside Sydney 
without the leave of the Colonial Office, it was 
governed by a Parliamentary secretary, a permanent 
secretary, and an assistant secretary; and now that we 
have emancipated all the colonies I do not think 
that we want two secretaries more. 

3148. In such an office as the Inland Revenue 
office, or one of the great administrative offices, you 
would have a great number of staff offices to which 
the best men who were appointed under scheme 2 
should have an opportunity of rising ?—I would not 
multiply staff offices with the view of making prizes 
for men, but such staff offices as there were I should 
throw open to the whole office. 

3144. Supposing that there were a set of clerks 
in class 1 who were naturally interposed between 
the staff officers and the clerks lower down, would 
there not be a practical inconvenience in putting a 
man over the heads of the others, and putting him 
into a staff office ?—I do not think so, I should take 
the best man that I could get. : 

3145. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) To all cases 
would you have competition for staff offices ?—No, I 
would make it a matter of patronage. I do not think 
that-you could limit it in any way. Iam afraid that 
in that way competition would work badly for the 
Civil Service. ; 

3146. You would have selection by the head of the 
department ?—Yes. 

3147. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you give the head of 
the department power to take a. man from outside 
the service, or would you confine him to the service ? 
—TI am afraid that Iam not very well able to answer 
that question. 


For instance, I will suppose that Sir. 


+ 


William Stephenson had some sort of staff office . 


vacant; I should think that it would be proper to 
limit him to the service over which he presides; but 
if it were an office with a political chief it would be a 
very great alteration to say that Lord Henry Lennox 
could not appoint Mr. Mitford to the Board of Works, 
but must take the next officer. 

3148. Have you considered the difficulty of apply- 
ing the new regulations to the existing offices ; because 
you have a set of clerks who would consider them- 
selves degraded if they were put under scheme 2, or 
upon the supplementary establishment, and whom you 
must either get rid of or put upon greatly increased 
salaries in an inferior establishment ?—I do not know 
how they should be degraded by being put into 


-scheme 2. The whole sting of scheme 2 is the ex- 


amination, and with that they would not be troubled. 

3149. Take the War Office, in which from the top 
to the bottom all the gentlemen have been admitted 
on one examination, and all form part of one great 
establishment, and suppose that you wish to sort that 
office into scheme 1 and scheme’ 2, that is easily done 
with those who come hereafter, but do you see how 
to get over the difficulty with those who are there 
now ?—I do not see any difficulty, it seems to me to 
be a mere question of dignity. I am not aware that 
there is any reason why there should be any altera- 
tion, and why they should not all be under class 2. I 
think that that is the case in a great many offices. 

3150. If they were all in class 2 must you not 
make a greater number of staff appointments ?—I do 
not know that that would be.necessary, but it might 
be so. For instance in the Inland Revenue Office I 
do not believe that there is any occasion for any first- 
class clerks, and from the little which I know of it I 
think that it iso injury, 
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8151. (Sir William Stephenson.) The examination 
for the Inland Revenue is now entirely under the 
second scheme ?— Yes, and I should continue it so. 

3152. (Chairman.) Have you considered the possi- 
bility of grading the Civil Service as a whole through 
all the departments, supposing that there are three 
classes, and with similar rates of pay ?—I think that 


~ is perfectly possible. 


3153. Do you see much advantage in doing so >—I 
think that it is not advantageous, because I think that, 
grade them as you will, you cannot really make a man 
in one office correspord in position or in duty to 
what you may choose to call the corresponding rank in 
another office. In every office the duties.are so differ- 
ent, and the whole nature of the thing is so different 
that it cannot be done. ‘Therefore when you have 


_ done it, I think that you will have done a nominal 


and not.a real equity. Another bad effect I think is 
that you then apply to thé Civil Service the system of 
the hydrostatic press ; you raise one single man to a 
certain salary and all the others rise. Itis against the 
public. 

3154, (Mr. Farrer.) Is not that very much the’ 
case at present. They say, ‘ We all pass one exami- 
nation and ought to be equal” ?—Yes; but I have 
never myself been inclined to listen to that. It has 
always been pressed on the Treasury, and they have 
hitherto resisted it, and I hope that they will.do so as 
long as they can, 

8155. Whereas formerly they accepted their offices 
from the head of the department, they say now, “We 
enter the service upon our own merits, and ought to 
be treated equally as we have one examination” ?— 
Certainly. F 

3156. (Chairman.) Supposing that. two men come 
in through the Civil Service Commissioners, with 
exactly the same qualifications, one may be drafted off 
to the Registrar General’s Office, where he has no 
chance of rising, and the other may be drafted off to 
the Colonial Office, where his chances of promotion 
are very great ?—Just so. 

3157. It is very difficult to reconcile them to a 
sense of justice in such a difference ?—The answer is 
that they are not drafted. They draft themselves. 
It is a matter of option. When this scheme was 
founded it was very much debated whether we should 
leave the heads of offices to pick out. the men whom 


The witness 


Mr. Henry HAnpiry 


3163. (Chairman.) What part of the Inland Reve- 
nue do you represent ?—I am in the department of the 
Chief Inspector, Inland Revenue, but more properly 
on the tax side. 

_ 8164. Have you taken into consideration the sub- 
ject of entrance by open competition as compared with 


- nomination ?>—Yes. 


3165. What is your opinion with regard to it ?— 
My opinion with regard to it is that the old system of 
nomination rendered us a better class of men than the 
present system does; that is to say, nomination com- 
bined with limited competition. _ . 

3166. Haye you any experience upon that subject ? 
—Yes. I have been for 20 years in the service, and I 
have seen the ordinary progress of the candidates who 
have come into the service, and I have compared those 
ayho have more recently come with those who came 
under the old system. We have, of course, a remnant 
of the old system, which is a very fair specimen 
of it. 

3167. Have you seen the work of the men who ~ 


have entered by civil service competition ?—Yes. 


3168. Have you not found them equal to their 
work ?—I do not say that they are unequal to their 
work; but, as a question of degree, I think that the 


_ education with which they came under the old system, 
of nomination with a limited competition, was of a 


broader character and was a higher type of education. 


* For paper handed in by this witness see Appendix ©, 25. 
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they liked from the successful candidates or whether 
they should make it a matter of selection, and I was 
very strongly in favour of what has been adopted, 


‘namely, that each candidate should have pointed out 


to him the offices in which there were vacancies, and 
that the candidates should be allowed to choose; and 
if one man did not get as good a place as another, it 
must be from one of two things, either because he did 
not pass a good examination or because he did not 
obtain information as to the chances of the offices. No 


_ information is afforded by the Government; and I 


cannot imagine anything more lowering to the Govern- 
ment than drawing a picture of its own offices. But 
there are opportunities of obtaining information. 
There are persons who make it their business to give 
that information. 

3158. (Mr. Farrer.) It is one of the subjects with 
the crammers for this examination ?—No doubt; it 
has become a sort of science. 

3159. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But the result would 
be this. We will say that at the Education Office we 
want the best man; but if our scale of pay was 
worse than in the other offices, we should always get 
the worst man ?—Yes, and therefore everything tends 
towards equalizing ; but I would not myself accelerate 
that tendency. I see it, and it will work through the 
Treasury, and through a pressure of that kind no 
doubt, and I do not think that it would do to 
interfere. 

3160. (Mr. Farrer.) It tends to levelling up ?—No 
doubt. see, 

3161. (Chairman.) But do you not think that 
whilst the advantages of uniformity may be gained in 
that way, the advantages of economy might be gained 
by strictly limiting the second-class clerks and the 
first-class clerks to the number absolutely necessary, 
and putting a larger number of third-class clerks in 
their place. We have evidence before us that there 
is a much larger number of superior clerks in each 
office than is required ?—I have no doubt that that is 
so, and that is the result of patronage. 

3162. (Mr. Farrer.) Is there not a constant pres- 
sure from the clerks always to have a large number of 
superior places for them to rise to ?—Yes ; but now, 


as I understand it, the head of an office has no interest 


in having more men in his office than he really wants, 
whereas formerly he had such an interest, 


withdrew. 


O’FARRELL examined.* 


3169. According to the present plan of dividing the 
service under regulations 1 and 2, would not a man 
with a higher education go into class 1 and a man 
with a lower education go into class 2 ?’—Necessarily , 
but my theory is, with regard to the second class of 
examination, that it is too low, and that it should be 
supplemented by such a liberal education as should 
comprise modern and dead languages. 

3170. Would you not keep up the divisions into 
classes 1 and 2 ?—Certainly not. 

3171. You would make class 2 feed class 1?—Yes ; 
I would divide the service into two classes ; that is to 
say, with a uniform scale of pay; and I think that the 
upper class of the service should be sustained by 
selection. 

3172. From the second class?—From the second 
class. I think that there should be a maximum scale 
of pay for the second class, which should be arrived 
at by length of service; a scale of pay which would 
give you an excellent class of employés, who, at the 
same time, as it is not possible that they can all be 
first-class men, would be contented with that position. 
I think that that, supplemented with a more extended 
education, would give the Crown a most eligible class, 
namely, the younger sons of gentlemen ; that is ‘to 
say, the younger sons in families where their re- 
sources are not equal to their entering the liberal 
professions. ~ 
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3173. But do you think that that is desirable. The 
Civil Service, as regards a large portion of the work, 
consists of work which the middle classes could do 
extremely well, and would it be right to make the 
standard of education so high as to take that work 


away from the middle classes >—No ; my statement is © 


not complete. I think that the economy of the ser- 
vice would allow for a supplementary class of clerks 


who would embrace the very duties of which you are’ 


now talking. 

3174. Beyond the work which is mere mechanical 
work, is there not a large amount of work in every 
office requiring more than the ordinary class of 
writers, but yet not requiring very high qualifications? 


—That would be my second class, and the mere ordi- - 


nary work I should put upon the supplementary 
clerks. 
8175. Work which a limited class of education 


would suit ?—The very best handwriting, with a fair 


knowledg« of arithmetic. . 

3176. For the middle class, what would you do ?— 
I would have the same standard as for the second 
class now, but supplemented by modern and dead 
languages. 4 

3177. Would not that in effect practically shut out 
a large proportion of the middle classes who do not go 
to schools where the dead languages are taught ?—~ 
Yes, it certainly would, and that is what I wish to 
arrive at. 

3178. But is it desirable or fair in a country like 
this to shut out a class of men who might do the work 


of the second class very well, although a selection © 


from the second class might be desirable ?—I think it 
quite possible that an extension of the curriculum to 
modern languages, or to a dead language, would not 
exclude anybody whom it is desirable to have in the 
second class of your service. For instance, as it 
stands, I think that a boy at a national school may vie 
with a university man for our second-class examina- 
tion, and they may meet on equal terms. 

3179. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is there any reason 
why a boy from a national school should not be equal 
to all the business which is required of him if he 
conducts himself well afterwards?—No; that is a 
difficult question; but I should wish to obtain in the 
service the best class of men. I would not recommend 
the Crown to accept the inferior article. 

3180. (Chairman.) Is not that really the meaning 
of dividing the service into class 1 and class 2. Class 1 
looks to schools, such as Eton and Harrow, and to 
university men; and class 2 looks to the middle class ? 
—No. I apprehend that the one would be a feeder to 
the other; and that a university man should be 
attracted to the second class, whereas we have but a 
limited number of that order, or public school boys. 

3181. That is the proposal which you recommend ? 
—Yes. 

3182. Do you think that in such a proposal, having 


a high class of men in class 2, you might considerably. 


diminish the number of that class and might increase 
the number of the third-class clerks ?-Yes. I think 
that we must always hold in view the economy of the 
public service, and how it would be best served. That 


second class would fall to a very limited number. The 


supplementary class would absorb many duties which 
are’ now done by gentlemen of a very superior order 
of culture, and men who would be a credit to any 
service in the world; and for a number of years they 
find themselves employed in the very same duties as 
they had when they ‘entered the service. 


3183, As regard your supplementary class of clerks, 


J 
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would’ you give them a chance of rising into your 
second class ?—Certainly, up to certain age. Le 
3184. By competition ?>—By competition. = > __ 
3185. But not by official merit without competition ?- 
—I think not. My feeling is that the supplementary 
clerks should have an increasing scale of pay to-be’ 
obtained by length of service; that would attach them 
to the service. They would be a distinct class from 
the writers. The supplementary class of clerks would 
be a most valuable class of men. They would have: . 
an interest in the service from the circumstance that 
they would rise up to a maximum scale of pay and 
should have a retiring allowance in their old age. 
3186. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Under your pro- 
pesal what proportion in number would your second-— 
elass clerks bear to your first-class clerks P—That I . 
cannot tell you; but as a matter of illustration I think 
that I could reduce the establishment with which I ~ 
am connected from 12 established men to five or six. 
3187. I refer to the proportion which the second 
class would bear to the first ?—It would be deter-. 
mined according to what the head of the department ; © 
would consider first-class duties. sae weer 
3188. If there were only say 12 second-class clerks - 


- and six first-class clerks you would always have six. 


men of superior attainments who could not rise >—To a 
certain proportion that exists now; we cannot now be 
all first-class men. Pe he 

8189. (Chairman.) Is'there any other circumstance . 
which you wish to mention to us >—There is, one pro- - 
position, the second proposition, namely, the transfer 
of gentlemen from one office to another. That appears 
to me to be met more distinctly by the third propo- 
sition. There is great difficulty about the transfer of 
clerks from one office to another, inasmuch.as there is 
a different scale of pay; and gentlemen in a superior 
department consider that they have a,vested interest 
which is being obtruded upon by a transfer from other 
departments. It appears to me that a uniform scale 
of pay would perfectly meet that difficulty. 

3190. You might have one uniform scale of pay and 
yet very different chances of promotion in one office 
as compared with another. You might havea transfer 
of aman from the Inland Revenue to the Registrar 
General’s Department at Somerset House, where the 
pay°would be the same but where the chance of pro- 
motion was very different ?—I take it that if there 
was a uniform scale of pay in the first and second 
classes you would have the greatest facility in trans- 
ferring a man from one department to another. 

3191. But he must go to the bottom in the new ~ 
office to which he was transferred ?—That is the most 
difficult matter in the whole thing. My argument 
would apply to cognate offices, but I cannot see how 
you are to take gentlemen from one branch of the 
service and transfer to another where the duties are 
very widely apart, and where they have had no train- 
ing. ‘For instance, in the department in which I am 
now, the Taxes Department, there might be a desire 
to transfer me to a different department, viz., the 
Legacy Duty Office, but if so, I must necessarily go to 
school again. 

3192. In order to acquire experience r—Yes. 

3193. Do you think that within the classes them- 
selves persons should rise by seniority, joined with 
merit ?—-I have very great respect for seniority ; and 
I think that it is desirable that it should be recognised 
on every possible occasion ; but there is a point where 
you must allow selection to step in. It is perfectly 
true that any man of common sense must accept the 
inevitable result that for a certain portion of the ser- 


vice there must be selection. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. BrenyaAmIn CLARKE examined.* 


3194. (Chairman.) What. position do you hold in 
the Inland Revenue ?—I am aclerk in the Receiver 
General’s Department. 


3195. How long have you been in it ?—16} years. 


3196. Have you been there the whole time?—I 
have been in that office the whole time. 5 

3197. How many departments does the Inland 
Revenue comprise ?—I think about 12. 


* For paper handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 26. 
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- 8198. Is there any great inequality as regards the 
‘elassification and pay in these offices ?—Yes. 
’ = 8199. Even in offices where the same examination 
“is required ?—Yes, the same examination is required 


for, all offices in the Inland Revenue, except one or 


- two where bookkeeping comes into play. 
_ 3200. Is any information afforded as to the relative 
_ pay or prospects in the offices when you enter ?—Not 


' . of any value. Sometimes I have found that the © 


‘scales of the different departments are given, bus that 
_ does not give any very definite information. 
~~ 8201. Do you think that it would be good for any 
- Government office to give such information as to the 
chances of pay or of promotion; would it not give a 
legal claim in the event of their not being fulfilled 
afterwards ?—I think that if under certain restrictions 


_. certain information were given without prejudice, men 
-. would then be able to have some kind of test of the 


relative value of the offices. 
-8202. Could not that be ascertained from the Civil 
Service estimates >—Young men coming into the ser- 


'. . vice, know nothing about the Civil Service estimates. 


3203. We have had evidence that a single word 
existing in the Civil Service programme is made a 
“source of grievance by a whole class of officers, who 


' . say that they were tempted in by wrong representa- 


tions. “Do you think that it is safe for a Government 
office to make such a distinct statement of the pay and 
‘prospects in it ?—-That relates to a specific charge. 
I should not like to answer the question generally 
unless-I knew what the positive fact was. 


3204. Will you give the Commission an instance of. 
‘the inequalities which exist in different offices ?—I_ 


‘can give you several, one of the most glaring is one 


which I have ventured to refer to, and J have referred: 


to these cases under initials. Of course the initials 
refer to actual men. 

3205. In this -paper you give us some instances 
of singular inequalities ?—I do, which might be 
multiplied. fide is 

8206. These are instances which actually occur in 
your office?—Yes; and with reference to the most 
. glaring instance, the choice was decided by the toss up 
of a penny; and I venture to say that the man who 
lost the toss and got an appointment which’ was very 


much better than that of the man who won, is at the | 


present time recommended for an additional increase 
of 607. a year. 

3207. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you not think 
that that gentleman who tossed up a pennyjmight with 


a little intelligence and research have got better infor- — 


mation than was afforded to him by the chance of heads 
or tails P—That implies that these men were coached 
by the professional crammers, which I do not know 
that they were. 

3208. There is a book which is open to all the 
world, and I should think that it would give a good 
deal of information ?—But in this particular.case this 
course of tossing was recommended by the Secretary 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. These gentlemen 
asked for information, and it was said “Both ap- 
pointments are under the Inland Revenue ; there is no 
difference, and you had better toss up.” 


3202. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that when they 
tossed up it was very difficult to say in which of the 
two departments there was the best prospect ?—Yes ; 
especially when they had made no inquiries. 

. 3210. Is it not difficult to say in which office there 
is the best prospect, from circumstances differing }— 


“Quite so; and I instance these cases as militating 


against the system. 


8211. (Chairman.) Do you think it possible so to 
classify the different branches of the Inland Revenue 
Department as to bring them into a uniform grading ? 
—I think so; and I think that as far back as 1856, 
under the then Board, in the recommendation for a 
scale, remarks to this effect were made by the Board,— 
that they had it in contemplation to classify the differ- 
ent departments under the Board, but that the plans 
were not fully settled: and they have not carried it 
out since. 

3212. Do you think it {possible so to grade the 
whole service as to have one uniform scale of pay ?— 
Yes, for the ordinary duties, reserving of course staff 
appointments for exceptional legislation. 

3218. Would the increments be from length of 
service combined with continuous efficiency and good 
conduct ?—Yes. 

3214. (Mr. Walrond.) In that general classification 
would you include the Secretary’s department of the 
Inland Revenue ?—Yes ; but it would naturally have 
a larger number of the higher appointments. .At the 
same time the clerical work of the Secretary’s office is 
no more important than the clerical work of other 
offices. ; 

3215. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you say that 
of your own knowledge ? Have you done any work 
in that office PI. speak from what I know of the work 
which is done there. 

8216. You do not know it from any experience 
which you have had yourself?—I know: generally 
what drafting and copying and. the registration of 
documents are. 

_ 8217. Have you had any experience of it ?—No ; 
but I had some mercantile experience before entering 
the Inland Revenue. 


3218. (Mr. Walrond.) Would you extend that to 
the outdoor service of the Inland Revenue ?>—I would 
father not express an opinion tpon that point, because 
{ have had no experience in the outdoor service. 


3219. (Chairman.) Have you any other point to 
add to what you have stated in your paper ?—I should 
like to add that any change in the reorganization of 
‘the service would -be, at first, attended with great ex- 
pense. <A period of transition is always an expensive 


one, in getting rid of men who we think are doing ~ 


duty which might be done by inferior clerks, and who 
are receiving alarger salary. At the beginning of a 
change expense would be incurred. One is fortified by 
the report of the Committee on Civil Service Expen- 
diture last year, in which they say that they have na 
reason to think that the rates for the Civil Service 
are excessive, and that they have no reason to look 
for economy in the revision of those rates. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JoHN STEPHENSON examined.* 


3220. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Inland Revenue ?—I am a second-class clerk in 
the Special Commissioners Repayment Branch. 

3221. Have you been there long ?—16 years last 
April. : 

3222. You have given us a paper showing the evils 
of classification in the different branches of the Inland 
Revenue ?—Yes. 

$223. Have you any additions to make to it >—An 
additional paper was sent in yesterday. 

3224. I have them both here. I have a more ex- 
tended one containing a table >—There was another 
one which was sent yesterday. 


3225. Referring to this supplementary paper, why 
do you think that a third division in the Inland 
Revenue would be injurious ?—I do not say that it 
would be injurious. I find on consideration that it 
would be almost an impossibility to confine the service 
to two divisions, because there are cases where it is 
not requisite that the standard of intellectual efficiency 
should be so high as that for division 2, and where a 
more severe physical test is necessary ; therefore a 
distinct examination is recommended. On considera- 
tion, it appears that some of the Excise officers are not 
required to have such an education as those of the other 
departments of the Inland Revenue. 


* For papers handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 27 (A, B, 6, and D). 
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3226. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are not.the highest 
offices in the department open to the outside service of 
the Excise ?—I grant that, but there are so many 
Excise men and so very few higher appointments in 


that division, and consequently out: of the number of ' 


Excise men you might find men who would work up 
and would go up to the higher examinations in the 


Excise ; whereas if you compelled all the Excise men . 


lo pass the same examination as is at present passed 
for the other branches of the Inland Revenue, you 
would have discontent arising among them, and they 
would say that they ought to be put upon the same 
salaries as in the indoor branches of the department. 
I may say that I came to that conclusion after speak- 
ing to Mr. Young some 10 days ago, and he showed 
me that it would be almost an impossibility to confine 
the service to two divisions. 
found that the Civil Service last year was tending to a 
third division, and he then said that there were several 
clerks in the higher branches who, looking to~ their 
seale of salaries, might be included in that third divi- 
sion. Isay that as far as my own branch is con- 
cerned, that it would be an impolitic step, because fraud 
might be practised, which has been already done. 
Therefore I consider that such branches as my own 
should not be placed in a third division and filled with 
a lower class of men. a's 

3227. (Chairman.) What salary do you now re- 
ceive ?—I have just commenced 180/. within the last 
month; , 

_ 38228, How much ean you rise to in your office ?— 
38501, 

3229. (Sir William Stephenson.) 3501. in your 
present class ?—No, 250/. 

3230. Why cannot you rise to more that 2501. ?— 
That is the highest amount in the second class. 

3231. But is it the highest salary on the establish- 
ment in that branch ?—Yes, 250/. in the second class, 
J am in the second class. ‘ 

3232. Is 3501. the highest salary which you could 
attain under any circumstances in the establishment ? 
—No. Iam not speaking about the establishment. 
There are two staff appointments, one of which is 
500é., and the other 650/. for the chief of the depart- 
ment. 

3233. You are as eligible for that as anybody else 
in the establishment. You have a prospect of going 
on to it?—The prospect is so remote that I should 
never get it. 

3234, (Chairman.) Your contention is that in your 
department, namely, the Repayment’ Branch, you do 
not receive for what you consider an equal character 
of work the same amount of salary as is received 
in another branch ?—Most decidedly not. I have a 
statement of the work of our department which I 
will hand in, and we consider that our salaries are 
not equal to the salaries of the clerks in the other 
branches of the service. I will give you an instance. 
We have the allowance of claims. When we get a 
claim in we examine it and see that it is correct, and 
we examine the vouchers. One third of the claims have 
to be referred back to the parties for amendment. 
When they are correct, the warrants are written for 
the amounts which are allowed, and the warrant is sent 
over to the Accountant and Comptroller General’s 
Department in ordér that they may enter the amount 
in a book, with the name of the distributor of stamps 
who has to pay that amount. That is all that they 
have to do, except to check it when the warrant is 
paid and sent up by the distributor of stamps. If 
any mistake occurred it would be almost sure of being 
discovered when it went over to the Exchequer and 
Audit Department, where it has another check. Now 
with us there is no check, except by the person who 
checks the amount allowed with the amount claimed. 
Therefore we contend that the person who has the 
allowance of the amount stated in the warrant has a 
greater responsibility than the person who merely 
enters and checks the amount when paid; but I 
believe that the result is that the other pérson receives 
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Sir William Stephenson , 


about 400/. or 500/:.a year, and the highest amount 
which any of our examiners receive is 3501. iS 

3235. (Str William Stephenson.) Has the gentleman 
who receives 4004. or 500/. a year nothing else to do? 
—So Iam informed. Saks 

3236. (Chairman.) In your table you show that. 
whilst you have had 16 years service, you obtain 
180/. a year, and that other persons who have only 
had 12 or less years service are receiving a con= 
siderably greater amount ?—Yes; and in that table 
you will find that the salaries of our branch of the 
special commissioners are the poorest salaries of any 
branch in the Inland Revenue. There is not a single 
gentleman now in the service who was admitted 
during those years whose name has been omitted from! 
that table. 

3237. (Sir William Stephenson.) In what capacity 
did you first enter the service ?—As a permanent. 
established clerk. I was the first who entered under: 


. a competitive examination. . 


3238. Did you enter in the same office ‘as that in) 
which you are now serving ?—Yes. I was told that: 
there was a vacancy in the surveyorships of taxes, 
which they were surprised that I did not take. I 
said that I was not aware of it. I was informed b: 
a gentleman outside that I could take it if I liked. -{I- 
said that I should prefer taking what I had competed 
for ; but if [had taken that appointment I should have 
been now receiving at the least 260/. a year. I do not 
want to extol the work of our department more than 
that of any other department, because it is all of such a 
general character that itis the same; but I say that 
our work is quite as responsible as the work in any 
other department. 1 

3239. Are you sufficiently well acquainted with the 
work of the other branches of the office to say that 
the work is the same ?>—Perfectly so. 

3240, What opportunity have you had of knowing 
the work which is done in the Secretary’s Department ? 
—For this reason, that I have been very frequently 
in the Secretary’s Department, and have had an 
opportunity of seeing the work which is done there. 

3241. Have you had any experience in the Secre- 
tary’s branch so as to be able to say that the work there 
is the same as in your own department ?—I speak of 
the work of some of the departments, and I believe 
that our work is superior to theirs. . 

3242. Is it not possible that gentlemen who have at 
least the same opportunity of forming a judgment 
as you have may be of a different opinion ?— 
Certainly. 

3243. You are hardly competent to say that th 
work is of the same character ?—I do not know that $ 
when I see gentlemen at work I think that I know 
official work when I see it. 

' 8244, Within recent years have not all ‘these 
branches been re-organized and the salaries fixed 2— 
In one sense the salaries are lower, because they 
formerly went from 90/. by 102. a year up to 1500. ; 
and then they made it for the first two years by incre- 
ment of only 5/..a year, and going up to 1401., instead 
of 1504. 

3245. Have not all those salaries within very recent 
years been re-arranged and re-classified, after mature 
consideration, by the heads of the departments ?—The 
last arrangement was in 1866. 

3246. Do you not suppose that those gentlemen had 
a better knowledge of the general business in the 
different branches than you can possibly have, you 
being confined to one branch ?—I grant that in some 
respects they might, and as regards the Secretary’s 
office, perhaps, there may be some gentlemen. for whose 
work there may not be suflicient ability in our own 
office, but I was, not speaking of staff appointments ; 
I was referring to the lower branches of the Secretary’s 
Department, viz., the four classes. 

3247. (Chairman.) However, without taking one 
branch as an exception, are you satisfied that generally 
there is a considerable variation, more -than the dif- 
ference in qualifications justifies?—There is no dif- 
ference in qualification at all. : 


3248. (Sir Francis Sandford.) They all come in by 
the same examination >—Precisely the same, for ours 
and the other branches of the Inland Revenue, in- 
cluding the Secretary’s. : 

3248 a. But the salaries are different?—Yes; in 
fact here is a proof of it,—in 1862 you will find, that 
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there are two gentlemen in the Secretary’s branch, 
-. namely, Messrs. Fitzgerald and Blackburn, two in our 
“ own branch, one in the Cancel office, and one in the 
Assessment branch, of the Special Commissioners, who 
came in under the same examination, but look at their 
salaries. 


_ The witness withdrew. 
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3249. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Inland Revenue Office ?—I am in the Stamp 
Allowance Department; I am Assistant Examiner. 

3250. Is that a large office ?—There are nine men 
in the office. 

3251. Have you been there ever since you entered 
the service ?—I have. 

38252. And not in any other department ?—In no 
other department. 

3253. Is the nature of the work_indicated by the 
title of it, namely, the examination of spoiled stamps ? 
—Entirely so. 

3254. Is the work which you perform much of a 
clerical nature >—Of course there is certain clerical 
work in the office performed by the juniors, but the 
chief work of the office is the examination of stamps. 

3255. And seeing that they are genuinely spoilt, 
and not fictitiously sent in to you ’—Quite so. 

3256. Does that require a high order of qualifica- 
tion >—It is more a matter of training I think than of 
actual qualification. A certain amount of legal know- 
ledgeis required. Ofcourse the whole of the allowance 
of stamps is regulated by a clause in the Act of 
Parliament. 

3257. There is a considerable variation, is there 
not, in the pay of the different departments throughout 
the Inland Revenue ?—There is. 

3258. Do you think that your office has a claim 
to asimilar rate of pay to that.of any of the other 
departments in the Inland Revenue ?—Certainly I do. 

3259.. On what grounds?—-Inasmuch as the work 
performed by the clerks in our office is similar to that 
performed by the clerks in any other department. 

3260. Does the work in your office, require the 
same qualifications as the correspondence .and other 
work in the Secretary’s office >I should say décidedly 
yes, inasmuch as we have a certain amount of cor- 
respondence between our own office and the public. 

3261. And your contention is that all the rates of 
pay should be the same in all the offices under the 
Board of Inland Revenue ?—Yes. 

3262. And.do you say that they should be the same, 
outside the Board of Inland Revenue, in other offices ? 
—I am unable to give an opinion upon that point. 

3263. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think that 
the duties of the Cancel Office are equal to the duties 
which clerks in the Secretary’s branch are called 
upon to perform ?—I think quite so. 

8264. In the character and nature and extent of 
the correspondence ?>—In the nature of the corres- 
pondence, . {)»). / 

3265. Are you called upon to draft reports upon 
important subjects, or to understand complicated sub- 
jects >—As regards-complicated subjects, our subject 
is only one subject, namely, spoilt. stamps. 

3266. And one part of one subject. You only have 
to understand the law relating to spoilt stamps ?— 
Yes. 

3267. Is that a very complicated law ?>—No. 

3268. At all events it is not so complicated as that 
gentlemen would have to understand the whole-of the 
stamp laws in dealing with the public outside ?—Of 


 eourse the questions would. not be so numerous as to 


require a perfect knowledge of the entire stamp laws, 
but a general knowledge would be requisite, 

3269. There would only be one question in fact ?— 
It would.only be upon this point of spoiled stamps. 

3270. (Chairman.) In your resolutions you say 
that the employment of temporary clerks as writers is 
inexpedient;. why do you think so?—Because the 
duties of our office are such that every man in the 
office requires to have to a certain extent a knowledge 
of the Act of Parliament by which the whole of the 
allowances are granted. 

3271. It is only to your own office. that that resolu- 
tion refers? — That resolution refers to my own 
office. 

8272. And not as a general principle ?—It was not 
meant at the time to apply as a general principle. 

3273. You also consider that the system of nomina- 
tion followed by competitive examination would be a 
better method than open competition ?—I do. 

3274. Why ?—Because it would be a guarantee of 
the status in society from which a man was drawn for 
the public service. 

3275. Ought there to besuch a guarantee of status ? 
Why should an industrious artizan, if he acquires the 
knowledge, not compete upon the same terms as a 
gentleman ?-—Because I think that in offices where 
you have to deal withthe public, you require not only 
that a man should be able to pass such an examina- 
tion, but that there should be something about, him 
which is generally understood by the term gentle- 
man, and that he should have a certain address, 
whereby the public would be pleased with him. 

3276. If a man possesses the requisite knowledge and 
skill, do you think that the fact of his having been 
born in a different state of life ought to prohibit him 
from entering the public service ?—I think so. 

$277. Is not that against the whole principle of our 
constitution, by which a butcher’s boy became a car- 
dinal and prime minister of England ?—Of course 
there are different grades in the office; there are certain 
duties which could not so well be performed by men 
in a lower status of society ; and as a rule where men 
have to deal with the public, I think that the ordinary 
artizan of whom you speak would not be the man to 
put into such a position, 

3278. (Mr. Joyce.) In your resolutions you say 
“ That the. pay of clerks in departments under the 
“ same board should be uniform, and in all cases be 
“ regulated by length of service alone, no man re- 
maining in a class longer than may be necessary for 
“ him to attain its maximum ”?—Yes,/ 

' 8279. Does not that come to this, that there should 
only be one class ?—Not necessarily ; they might be 
divided into two sections, or you might make them 
classes. ‘There should be class No. 1 and class No. 2. 
In class No. 2 a man would begin at 100/. and would 
rise to 2501. by 15/. a year. That brings him to the 
head of the 2nd class; his number of years in that 
class would be 10. That would entitle him to rise to 
the first class, which I say should commence at 300/. 
and go on by 20/. a year to 500/.; that would take 
another 10 years ; so that a man at the end of 20 years 
service would be having his 500/. a year. 


The witness withdrew. 


* For paper handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 28. 
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3280. (Chairman.) Did you when in office pay 
much attention to the question of the organization of 
the Civil Service ?—Yes, throughout my official life. 

3281. You considered it especially in relation to the 
offices which you held, and, generally, in relation to 
the public service also ?—Yes, it has been my business . 
to do so in both respects. bs 

3282. In any large reform connected with the Civil 
Service, by what regulations do’ you think that it 
should be governed ?—I think that it is very important 
that the general regulations of the Civil Service should 
be laid down in the most formal and permanent 
manner possible, and that this is best done by their 
being embodied in Orders in Council. st 

3283. What would you have these Orders in Coun- 
cil to include ?—First the classification of the service 
generally, then that of each department, the rates 
of salaries, the numbers, the rules as to promotion, 
and, within the statute, the rules as to superannuation, 

8284. And the conditions of the promotion ?— 
And, generally, the conditions of promotion, and 
control. pe pene ie Ss 

3285. What is your special object in giving the 
regulations the formal authority of Orders in Council ? 
—An Order in Council is, if I may use the word, 
a more solemn and formal document than mere 
regulations issued, whether under Treasury or under 
departmental authority; and the use of Orders in 
Council for this purpose would bring about that uni- 
formity in the Civil Service which, I think, has been 
the. object, more or less, of all those persons who have 
looked into the subject of late years. 

3286. Under your proposal any regulations would 
not be merely departmental regulations approved of 
by the Treasury, but they would be uniform regula- 
tions governing the whole service ?—Yes, and they 
would have a public character which would stand in 
the way of their being too lightly altered. 

3287. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you make those Orders 
in Council issuable upon the recommendation of any 
particular department, or would you leave it simply to 
the Treasury? At present an Order in Council is 
issued on each particular subject, upon the recom- 
mendation of the department which is concerned in 
the matter ?—With the concurrence of the Treasury. 
No Order in Council having reference to establish- 
ments, or ever so remotely to money, can now be made 
without the concurrence of the Treasury; and so with 
respect to the Civil Service generally, every Order in 
Council should have the concurrence of the Treasury. 

3288. That is to say, it would practically be made 
at the instance of the Treasury ?>—Yes, I think that 
the very position of the Treasury would make that the 
rule. As a matter of form, at present a draft Order in 
Council which requires the concurrence of the Trea- 
sury, goes, I think, to the Council Office from the 
department concerned, the concurrence of the Trea- 
sury being recited in the memorial; but with reference 
to the Civil Service, looking upon the Treasury as the 
quasi head of the Civil Service, I think that the draft 
Order should go from the Treasury itself. d 

3289. (Mr. Walrond.) Would you make the Trea- 


-sury supreme in all those cases, and that it should be 


able to issue, as it has done, Orders in Council without 
consulting the departments?—No, I do not go so far 
as that. I think that the department in every case 
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should be a party to the Order in Council. The 
proposals where they concern a particular depart- 
ment must, in the first instance, come from the 
department, and go from the department to the 
Treasury. But the general regulations affecting the 
whole service would be Treasury regulations, and the 
Order in Council would be framed upon a memorial from 
the Treasury ; though where it was a specific Order 
with reference to a particular department, the depart- 
ment in all probability would be the primary mover. 

3290. How do you think that that is to be secured ? 
As a matter of fact, was not the Order in Council 
of the 4th of June 1870 issued without consulting a 
great many of the departments who were concerned 
in it ?—The Order in Council of the 4th of June 
1870, to which you allude, was a general order relating 
to all the departments. That general order could 
only directly emanate from the Treasury, as it was of 
universal application ; and the amount of consultation 
with the departments must in such a case depend upon 
the action of the Cabinet. ~~ id 

3291-2. (Mr. Farrer.) Then, again, the Order of 
1871 which affected the writers was issued upon the 
recommendation of the Treasury without any official 
communication whatever with any of thedepartments 
concerned. Is that what you think must necessarily 
be the case ?—If that was so (and from your saying so, 
Thave no doubt that it was,) perhaps I may say that I 
hope that it will not occur again, and that an Order 
of the kind, so directly affecting existing depart- 
mental arrangements should have been the result of 
a very considerable consultation with the departments 
concerned. But if no department is named in the 
Order, if it is in fact a general order affecting the Civil 
Service as a whole, the memorial for that Order to the 
Lords of the Council should be, I think, in form, a 
memorial from the Treasury. 

3293, Would you make it necessary that the Civil 
Service Commissioners should be parties to any such 
memorial ?—I have not considered that point; I am 
not quite sufficiently acquainted with the Treasury 
practice as to references to the Commissioners to be 
able to give an opinion off hand. I should haye 
thought the suggestion a good one, but it is not one 
which ever occurred to me. 

3294, (Sir Francis Sandford.) You would not go 
further than you have proposed, and substitute an Act 
of Parliament for an Order in Council, as they do in 
Canada, for instance ?—I think not; T see objections 
to the details of the Queen’s service being regulated 
by Statute, except on such a point as superannuation. 

3295. Not even rates of pay ?—I should doubt the 
policy of doing so. The great military services are 
not regulated by statute, except to a very limited 
extent, and I think that it would be dangerous to 
introduce that principle. I think that you may safely 
trust the Government, provided that you have such a 
formal action as that of published Orders in Council. 

3296. (Mr, Farrer.) You think that where a new 
regulation distinctly affects the existing state of things 
in a particular department, the Treasury should not 
memorialize the Queen for an Order in Council with- 
out an official communication with that department ?— 
Certainly. When the department and the Treasury 
differ, and differ up to a certain point, the remedy is 
through the Cabinet. 


= * For paper handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 29, 
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3297. (Chairman.) You have spoken of the ad- 
vantage of publicity; how would you provide for 
- obtaining the proper amount of publicity with regard 

to the service?—Every Order in Council must be 
gazetted. Every Order in Council as to the organi- 
zation of the Civil Service, I think, might also be laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons. 

3298. Upon the question of appointments, promo- 
tions, and transfers, would you recommend that they 
also should be gazetted ?—Precisely so, as they are 
in the army, and virtually in the navy, although not 
always in form. 

3299, (Sir William Stephenson.) That would not be 
the subject of a special Order in Council ?>—Certainly 
not. , 

3300. (Chairman.) Your object in that is to have 
publicity as to what is going on in the Civil Service ? 
—Certainly. 

3301. Do you think that that would be very advan- 
tageous ?—I think that it would be very advantageous. 
Considering how large the Civil Service is, and 
especially if it is to be regulated upon a uniform 
plan, it is very desirable that anything in the matter 
of appointment or promotion or transfer should be 
known to the public. 2 

3302. You are aware that at the present moment 
it is the practice of Civil servants to know all that is 
going on, and that they have private newspapers and 
gazettes for that purpose ?—Yes, there is a Civil 
Service Gazette, which I suppose may be considered 
as looking after the interests of Civil servants ; and 
there are minor departmental periodicals, which, I 
presume, are to look after the interests of the par- 
ticular departments. 

3308. Perhaps you have observed that the mere 
record of appointments is generally copied into all the 
newspapers, which shows the interest of the public 
in obtaining information as regards all those appoint- 
ments ?—Yes. 

8304. So that an authoritative announcement would 
be much better than a private announcement ?>—Very 
much better; and Iam not aware that what is irre- 
gularly published now is complete on either side, at 
least 1 have noticed mention of what are not real Civil 
Service appointments, and I imagine that others are 
sometimes omitted. ( 

8305. Are you aware that the proposal which you 

make is really carried out in the Indian Civil Service ? 
—Yes. Iam not quite certain as to transfers, but as 
to promotions and appointments I know that it is so. 
' 3306. How would you propose to divide the Civil 
Service ?—I will assume that by the words “ Civil 
Service,” in the first instance, you mean the clerical 
establishments, setting aside for the moment the pro- 
fessional officers. 

3307. Yes?—The clerical employés I should 
divide as they are now divided, into established or 
permanent and non-established or temporary divisions ; 
and the first part I should divide into clerks of the 
first division, clerks of the second division, and what 
are known as the staff officers. 

3308. Taking the clerks of the first division, do you 
approve of regulation No. 1, which gives a special and 
high examination, looking to a higher class of trained 
men for the higher functions of clerical duty ?—Yes. 
I think that it is very important that we should aim 
at getting men of the calibre of those who would be 
candidates for fellowships at the universities, and at 
about that age. Those are the gentlemen whom the 
Order in Council of 1870, I think, aimed at for the 
first division. 

3309. Of course, such a class of men would require 
to be well paid for their services ?—Certainly ; and I 
do not think that there is much fear of our erring on 
the side of giving too much. 

3310. I do not know whether it is within your ex- 
perience that there is a tendency amongst the offices, 
on account of the rank and dignity of the office, to 
obtain as many offices as possible under regulation 1 ? 

_—I think that that should be very carefully watched. 
‘The great misfortune in the service is, I think, the 
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tendency to have too many permanent officers. I 
believe that, both in the interest of the public and 
in the interest of the service itself, that tendency 
should be very narrowly watched, namely, the 
tendency to have too many salaried officers in each 
department. 

3311. Have you considered how that could be 
effectively controlled ?—By publicity, by a vigilant 
and efficient Treasury, and by making it quite clear 
to the departments themselves that it is in their in- 
terest to control it. Those are the only remedies 
which I know of. 

3312, (Mr. Farrer.) With regard to that, is there 
not one great difficulty ? All the clerks upon one 
establishment seek to get into the higher division, and 
is there not great difficulty in dividing them into the 
two divisions, inasmuch as those who are put into the 
lower division consider themselves degraded ?—No 
doubt that is a difficulty in all great reforms, namely, 
the question how youare to deal with the intermediate 
time in which you have to use the instruments to 
your hand ; but I do not think that that is an insu- 
perable difficulty ; it requires patience and liberality, 
afirm hand anda ciear expression of view on the part 
of the Government. 

3313. Have you at all formed an opinion as to how 
you would deal with an office which is in that condi- 
tion? Take such an office as the War Office, which at 
present has an enormous number of established clerks. 
Supposing that you wished to apply to that Office the 
new system, have youat all considered how you would 
apply it ?—Speaking generally, I should say establish 
a rule as to the numbers required of the higher divi- 
sion ; weed as wellas you can the existing establish- 
ment, but takecare that in point of money nobody is the 
sufferer. Liberality in point of money to existing 
interests will carry you over a great many difficulties. 
Where it is necessary to be pretty stiff as to numbers 
and status, I should not hesitate to compensate liberally 
for the kind of disappointment which is inevitable in 
such eases. Y 

3314. Would you allow those persons who were: 
not put upon the upper establishment to have the 
option of going with compensation ?—I did not mean 
that, but that temporary exceptions might be made 
to the salary for the other division. ; 

3315. So as to fix the office at what it ought to be, 
and to allow a certain number of supernumeraries, as 
it were, during the existence of the present clerks ?— 
Yes, that is the only way; and I think that that is a 
method which has not been unsuccessful where it has 
been coupled with liberality. 

3316. (Chairman.) You are in favour of the prin- 
ciple of regulation 1. We will now pass to regula- 


tion 2. The clerks who were under regulation 2 _ 


would form the second division of your classification. 
Do you think that that should be an entirely distinct 
service from the first division ?—LEntirely distinct ; 
with the qualification that I would not absolutely bar 
the possibility, in an exceptional case, of promotion 
from division 2 to division 1 ; but it should. be perfectly 
clear that such a promotion was very exceptional, and 
I would require that it should be the subject of a distinct 
Order in Council in each individual case. 

8317. So that the clerks entering the second division 
would know that they were entering for a distinct ser- 
vice, with a distinct pay; and that unless there was 
very high and exceptional merit, they had no chance 
of getting into the other division ?—Just so; but I 
would make the staff appointments open to both 
divisions. 

3318. (Sir William Stephenson.) And in the latter 
case you would not exclude the public from having the 
advantage of a man’s services wherever they could 
put their hand upon the man who was best fitted for 
the purpose ?—As regards a man in the lower division, 
you will sometimes find that after a certain extent of 


official experience he is qualified for the upper divi-' 


sion. That will not often happen, but it may now 
and then ; and I think that the public should have tlie 
benefit of that man in the upper division, 
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3319, And you would.not stop it by the required © 
test of educational examination ?—No; I think that 
the experience which you have had of that man in 
office, provided that this is established in the way 
most safe to the public, is enough. t . 

3320. (Mr. Fremantle.) And you think that an 
Order in Council would. be sufficient to ensure that 
safety ?—I think so. Of course: there may now and 
then occur a case in which a promotion of that kind 
may turn out unwise; but I believe that an Order in 
Council, which really means.an act of the Government 
of a very responsible kind, would give, on the whole, 
sufficient security... iL ORY WRLRS 

3321. (Chairman.) And the Government would not 
accept any proposal for such a promotion unless ‘the 
grounds on which the proposal was made were clearly 
stated in a paper which might possibly be moved for 
in Parliament ?—Certainly ; and the Treasury would 
be parties to such a promotion, whose primary duty 
it would be to be perfectly satisfied, irrespectively 
of all personal questions, that it was for the benefit of 
the service generally. 

3322. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that the danger 
against which you would wish to guard is rather the 
impression that promotions of this kind might become 
a matter of routine, than the danger that in any par- 
ticular office there would be a job done ?—Yes, Of 
course I do not exelude the possibility of a job being 
committed. Jobs will be committed, however great 
care you take ; but I think that a job would be very 
unlikely. 

3323. On the whole, do you think that in the matter 
of promotion there is any very great danger of jobbery 
in the public offices ?—No ; I do not think that there 
is; especially in the face of immediate publicity. I 
think that it isa possibility, but I do not put it much 
stronger than that. 2 

3324. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you think it likely that 
in the case of promotion, the possibility of which must, 
of course, pretty often occur, the Cabinet would really 
consider eack case brought before it ?>—Certainly not ; 
but if the Treasury and the head of a department 
differed, and differed to such a degree that it) was 
necessary to treat the matter as a Cabinet question, it 
would come before the Cabinet. 

3325. Usually it would be the act of the Treasury ? 
—It would be the act of the Treasury, on the recom- 
mendation of the head of the department; and I con- 
ceive that the Treasury would be very loth to accept 
such a proposal unless the case was a very clear one. 

3326. Then the safeguard would be practically very 
much the same as now exists under the Order in 
Council, namely, that no such promotion can ‘take 
place without the concurrence of the Treasury, and the 
head of the department, and. the Civil Service Com- 
missioners?—I was not aware that at present pro- 
motion from division 2 to division 1 was possible, 

3327. Yes, anything is possible under the seventh 
clause of the Order in Council of the 4th of June 
1870?—J never read the seventh clause as having that 
effect. My impression is that such was not its inten- 
tion ; and if the words will admit of it, I’ do not 
think that the public or the service were prepared 
for that construction. The intention of the seventh 
clause was to deal with professional officers,-or rather 
with offices requiring professional knowledge, and also 
with persons who had been placed on the redundant 
list. 

3328. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think that 
taking a man from the class of writers and putting 

_him on the permanent establishment would be in con- 
formity with that clause ?—I should have thought 
not; but it never was put to me before to interpret it 
as to such a proposal. 

3329. You are not aware of its ever having been 
done ?—I am not aware of it, 

3330. (Chairman.) Do you think: that the seventh 
clause is so carefully guarded as to answer your pur- 
pose ?—Apparently, looking at it with that view 
for the first time, it may have the construction which - 
the question appears to involve; but I should very 
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much prefer, if it was intended to.lay down a. distinct 
rule. as to. promotion, either from writers to the 
second division, or from’ the second division to the 
first, that distinct provisions to that effect should be 
expressed, rather than that the power should be implied 
from general words. . 

3331. (Mr. Walrond.) But supposing it to be pos- 
sible to do it under clause 7, you think that élause 7 
provides sufficient safeguards against its being done * 
improperly ?>—Yes, in: one respect; as the consent 
of the Treasury:is provided in: clause 7, and that is 
one of the conditions which I think necessary ; but I 
should prefer in each case’a distinct Order in Council, 
naming the person transferred, and assigning the 
reasons of transfer. ; i 

'3332. (Mr. Farrer.) After all, is there any great 
reason to apprehend that the head of an office would 
recommend a promotion of that sort except for the 
benefit of the office?——No. My experience. of the 
permanent heads of the great departments is that they 
are singularly free from any suspicion of personal 
considerations in the ‘recommendations which they 
make. i 

3333. And, after all, the knowledge of theman and 


‘of ‘what he is capable of must rest with the depart- 


meut itself ?—Yes; although a second opinion like 
that of the Treasury, which supervises everything, is 
very desirable in personal cases. 

3334. That proves the necessity of giving a good 
reason for what the department recommends ?— 
That. is what it comes to. The department would 
not make the recommendation simply from its own 
knowledge, but would have to state the matter in 
great detail, and to satisfy the Treasury that it was 
decidedly for the good of the public service. Perhaps 
I may add to-my -answer, that in many cases such 
transfers would be to a different department: There 
may be reasons in the case of many officers why it 
would be very inexpedient to transfer, them in their 
former department, and possibly this would be a kind 
of check upon their transfer. el. eva 

3335. (Chairman.) Would it not also bea great 
check upon the disposition for each department to 
consider its own dignity, and to augment the number 
of its officers ?—Yes. - 

3336. How would you propose to divide the first 
division and the second division ?>—I should propose 
to divide them in the same way into the classes of chief 
clerks (that is to say, the head of a department or a 
branch), senior clerks (tha iis practically the head of 
what used to be called the room, though those offices 
are now very often'so built as that several branches are 
in one room, and I hope that that will beso toa greater 
extent than formerly), and ordinary ‘clerks; ‘and I 
believe that this division, which we adopted at the 
Admiralty in 1869 and 1870, has-turned out to be 
very. successful,’ eis ee wrt 

3337. Would) you allow an ordinary clerk to rise 


‘to the position of a senior clerk by seniority ?— 


Certainly not.. I go further, and as I have mentioned 
in my paper, it may be well in some offices to draw a 
line half-way up the list of the ordinary clerks so that 
his annual increment should only go up to a certain 
point as the maximum until there are vacancies above 
the line ; promotion above it, though generally, not 
being absolutely by seniority. That is a very good 
rule for a large department, but would not be necessary 
in a small department. 

3338. That is a bar against actual incapacity ?— 
Against that sort of incapacity which does not quite 
justify you in discharging an officer, but which makes 
you very loth to promote him beyond a certain point. 

3339. Should the promotion from a senior clerk to 
chief clerk be by seniority ?—No; neither the promo- 
tion from clerk to senior clerk, nor from senior clerk 
to chief clerk, should be by seniority. ; 

_ 3340. You would have the senior clerks as a 
distinct division ?—The senior clerks, as I have said 
before, are the heads of the room, or the heads of the 
sub-room, They should be promoted from the rank 
of clerk purely by ‘merit ; and the chief clerk, ‘who is 
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the head of the clerical staff of the department, or of 
the branch of the department, should also be promoted 
purely by merit fromthe senior clerks, 6 

3341. You are perhaps aware that that is not the 
classification which is contended for, but that a very 
large number of the present Civil servants oppose such 
classification altogether, and ask for a service scale, 
rising by seniority and tempered by merit ?—I have 
seen a good many proposals at different times, and it 
has been my business to consider them, but I know of 
no proposal which is so good as this, though it may 
not be universally popuiar. - — - 
- 8342. Their objection to such a classification as you 
propose is that it varies very much in different offices, 
and also in different branches of the same office, and 
that men entering at the same time with the same 
salary, and under the same examination, and with the 


“ game merit, receive promotion in a very unequal 


way ?—I should say that it would be almost mathe- 
matically, and certainly practically, impossible to 
make all promotion equal ; all that you can do is to 
approach as near to it as efficient organization allows, 
and I believe that with a license of transfer, such as 
I have proposed, and with the numbers of each class 
really adjusted to what I may call the organization of 
work, this is the most uniform system which can be 
adopted; but it is, I repeat, almost mathematically ine 
possible, and certainly practically impossible, to 
insure for everybody the same promotion through life 
with equal merit. j ; 
3848. The popular proposal amongst the clerks who 
have come before us to give evidence is that men 
should commence, say, at 100/. a year and go up to 
about 600/, a year as the maximum, with stops every 
five years to examine into their work ; but that if 
there has been no marked demerit they should rise 
regularly by increments up to a maximum of 600/. a 
ear?—I am not prepared to say whether 600/. 
should be the maximum for the first regular rising by 
increment; but inasmuch as besides the chief clerks 
there are only two classes in my proposal, and as the 
lower class, namely, that of the ordinary clerks, would 
rise in most departments steadily from the bottom to 
the top, I think that you approach to that desideratum 
as nearly as you practically can. : ; 
3344. (Mr. Farrer.) But is there not this point. 
The clerks who have come before us have spoken of 
this scheme as applying to’ the whole service as one, 
and not as distinguished under scheme 1. and scheme 
2, but as applying to the whole of an office, such as 
the Inland Revenue, for instance, from the very bot- 
tom upwards. You are now applying your scheme 
to clerks under scheme 1, are you not ?—When IT was 
asked as to 6002. a year, I was rather looking at the 
moment to division 2; but the same principle, in my 


_ mind, should govern the promotion in each division. 


If I may repeat it, the fewer you make the classes the 
better for regular promotion, and I think also the 
better for official organization, although that is alto- 
gether opposed to the ancient view, which multiplied 
classes. 

~ 3345. (Chairman.) Before we pass from the higher 
class of officers, allow me to ask you whether you have 
any remark to make with regard to staff officers, 
except that they should be selected over the whole 
area ?—Staff officers in different departments might 
perhaps be differently selected, or rather their selec- 
tion might be differently limited. I can see some 
departments where there would be no object in allow- 
ing the Government to go outside the service. As 
to certain of the staff officers in the Customs for 
instance, it would be very unjust to say that simply 
because they were staff officers they might be taken 
from outside. In other departments, and in par- 
ticular staff appointments, clearly the Government 
ought to have the power of going to the outer public, 
and in some cases it may be that they should be 
limited to one of the two classes. I do not think 
that you could lay down any general rule as to statt 
officers for the whole service, but I would by Order in 
Council lay down the rule as to each department. 
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3346. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You sayin your paper, 
“No branch of a department should contain clerks of 
“ both divisions ;” why do you put that?—I think 
that the official inconvenience would be very great of 
having in one room clerks of the two divisions. I can 
foresee difficulties as to the division of work between 


established gentlemen of the two divisions, which 


would lead to great inconvenience, and therefore I 
worded my paper that no “branch of ” a department 
should contain clerks of the two divisions. Isee no 
objection to a “department” containing clerks of the 
two divisions, and in some eases it would be essentially 
necessary. 

3347. (Sir William Stephenson.) But would you regu- 
late it by a hard and fast rule, or would you leave it 
to the departments to exercise a discretion ?—I cer- 
tainly would not leave it to the departments to exercise 
a discretion. Ifthere was an exception to the rule, 
that exception might be expressed in the Order in 
Council ; but I do not myself know of any case where 
an exception would be necessary. 

3348. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Take the case of a 
department which receives a large number of letters 


' €very morning, a certain proportion of which can be 


very well dealt with by the clerks of the second divi- 
sion, anda few of which must be referred to the 
superior officers ; cannot you fancy them at one table at 
work ?—TI do not think so, My impression is that the 
juniors who are learning their duties in an office are 
the best to send the less important work to in those 
cases, and not to put into the same branch some 
gentlemen of one division and some of another. 

3349. (Mr. Farrer.) Will you let me put to you 
this, as regards my own office at the presefit time: 
we have one large registry room for the whole office ; 
that has been done lately; in it the whole of ‘the 
letters of the department are registered, docketed and 
kept, and that is now entirely in the hands of clerks 
belonging to the second division. If we were to sub- 
stitute for those clerks, clerks belonging to the higher 
division, we should have an unnecessary increase of 
the establishment. If, on the other hand, we were to 
make the whole of our office belong to the lower divi- 
sion of clerks, we should not have the proper staff of 
clerks for some of our departments when we came to 
deal with the business. We must then do one of two 
things ; we must either make the upper part of the 
second division nearly equivalent to the first division, 
or we must havea very large number of staff officers. I 
merely put that as an illustration, because I can eonceive 
the same thing in many offices ?—My impression on 
that question, speaking generally, and without a very 
intimate knowledge of some offices, is that the registries 
of the different departments ought always to be worked 
by clerks of the second division. I cannot conceive a 
case where it is necessary, from what I know of the 
business of registry, to import into it clerks of the 
first division; and the word “branch” covers that 
point. Undoubtedly in connection with either division 
you must have, (as I shall state when we come to the 
non-permanent class), and you ought to have, a con- 
siderable number of writers, but I see no occasion for 
making any exception on this head as to the two 
divisions. 

3350. When you speak of “branch” you do not 
mean branch as distinguishing the subject matter, but 
rather division according to the class of work of ‘the 


department >—Yes. Sucha business as the registry 


of an office well managed in a large department is 
practically an exterior branch, and it is.not necessary 
that the clerks in it should be of the same calibre as 
those who are of course the important officers of the 
first division. é 

3351. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is not a registry de- 
partment a very valuable training ground, and would 
not this absolute exclusion of a mixture of the two divi- 
sions prevent a man who was coming in for the first 
class from passing through that. educational test, if I 
may so call it, before he undertook other duties >—My 
impression is that the real training in the registry 
branch is training for that specific business, and that 
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a clerk who has been for some years upon that very 
curious and interesting work is not in good training 
fer the higher work of the department. 

3352. It is a very good grammar, so to speak, for a 
man to learn his business, is it not? Hesees the 
form in which business passes through the depart- 
ments, and he learns to handle official documents 
before he has. to deal with them himself ?—I should 
have said not in the case of the few departments 


where the first division is wanted; there are not . 


many, certainly not above ten or twelve, and I should 
have said that the best training for that very high 
work is the actual writing aud the actual minuting ot 
papers, rather than the organization of the registry. 
3353. Of course ; but the suggestion merely applies 
to a short term ?—There are advantages in everybody 
knowing the routine of every branch of am office, but 
I think that unless the exception was very carefully 
guarded, the evil would be greater to allow the clerks 
of the two divisions to be in one branch than to sepa- 
rate them. ' 
3354. (Mr. Fremantle.) But still the temporary 


-employment of a clerk in the first division in the 


registry would hardly interfere with that ?—If he 
was merely sent in there for a certain number of 
weeks to watch and learn the machinery, it would not 
alter the organization of the office. 

3355. (Mr. Farrer.) In another department of my 
office there is a very curious and heterogeneous system 
of accounts, partly consisting of mere accounts, but 


still more of a quantity of detailed business, of check- 


ing expenditure, some of which is account business of 
a routine kind, but which grades upwards into work 
requiring men of very great discretion and knowledge 
of law and mercantile practice ?—I should say that 
you could deal with that as it is dealt with in the 
Treasury ; they there have their lower division doing 
the strictly accounting work, and superior clerks on 
certain business connected with finance, which ap- 
proaches nearly to their work; but still the two 
branches are quite distinct; and I cannot conceive a 
case in which it migbt not be dealt with by a careful 
separation between. the two divisions. 


3356, Asa matter of fact, the officers who have . 


been employed in that department have risen from the 
very bottom to the very top, and have become the 
head of the financial branch of the Board of Trade, 
or have been promoted to such a place as that of 
Registrar of Seamen, having ascended gradually 


_ through the whole of the system ?—Those are staff 


appointments to which they should be eligible. 
8357. (Mr. Fremantle.) But in the accounts branch 
of the Treasury is it not the case that there are clerks 
of both divisions in the same branch ?—My impression 
was that the second division was treated quite as a 
distinct branch; I do not think that they sit in the 
same room, but my minute Treasury knowledge is now 
eight years old. 

3358. (Mr. Farrer.) Take the Admiralty. for in- 
stance, where it seems that there are a great number 
of branches, and that the clerks are not now trans- 
ferred at all from one branch to another, but go on in 
the same branch in which they started. Are there 
not in each of those branches superior places requiring 
superior men ?—No; Ithinknot. The Admiralty, as 
I should like to see it finally reformed (I left it with- 
out the work of the last year being finished as I had 
intended to carry it out), would contain officers of the 
first division in what is known as the secretariat, and 
officers of the second division in all the other branches, 
and I should have liked to see the officers in those 
other branches very liberally transferred from one to 
the other, but that is a different matter from transfer 
from one division into the other. 

3359. Not from those branches into the secretariat 
or vice versé?—Certainly not. I had intended to 
consolidate with the secretariat a part of the very im- 
portant department of the Comptroller of the Navy ; 
but except for the secretariat so enlarged, I know no 
occasion for clerks of the first division being selected 
for the Admiralty, 
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3360. The officers would then have promotion to 
look to in their own branches ?—Yes, with very liberal 
transferment. : 

2361. Which does not now exist ?—Which I carried 


out as far as I could while I was there. Very many ~ 


officers were transferred, I took advantage of the 
enormously redundant number to effect transfers, but 
I should have liked to see it of more frequent occur- 
rence. 

3862. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) In the depart- 
ment of the Accountant General there are now 41 
senior clerks could the work now performed by those 
clerks be efficiently performed by clerks of the second 
division >—All those senior clerks are men of the 
second division. ‘The Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment is entirely a department of the second division. 

3363. (Chairman.) It is not yet divided technically 
into first and second?—No; but J cannot conceive 
that it would. not be. The Accountant General’s 
Department is essentially a department where no 
higher knowledge than that which would qualify a 
gentleman to enter the second division would be 
wanted ; and all these senior clerks would be gen- 
tlemen promoted from the 97 ordinary clerks under 
them. 

3364. (Mr. Farrer.) You would give such salaries 
in the second division as should afford a fair prospect 
in life for men of ability to enter that class of the 
service ?—Certainly. I cannot too often repeat that 
liberality in point of salary is one of the essentials. of 
an efficient organization ; and as a means to liberality 
in point of salary the fewness of classes operates, 
because a gentleman entering has the certainty of 
reaching, in the second class, within a limited time a 
good salary where there are only two classes. 

3365. And there would be prizes in that second 
division which would be a sufficient reward for men 
of superior ability in that division ?—Certainly. 5 

3366. Without looking for promotion into the 
higher or upper class ?—-Certainly, the Government 
being in a position to make both the first division and 
the second division well paid; but, as I said before, 
limiting their numbers as much as possible. 

3367. All the men in the upper position would not 
necessarily be above all the men in the second division 
in point of salary >—Certainly not. 

3368. (Mr. Fremantle.) And the second division, 
equally with the first, would have the opportunity of 
rising to many of the staff appointments 2>—Yes, 

3369. (Chairman.) And would not the result of 
having a liberal payment in both divisions be to. give 
considerable power to the Government to resist the 
continual pressure for an augmentation of the Civil 
Service >—Yes, and it would interest the civil servants 
themselves in it. As long as you have inadequate 
salaries, as we understand there are in some of the 
departments, the service itself is not interested in 
resisting the tendency to increased numbers ; but I 
think that you would enlist their sympathy if you gave 
liberal salaries. 

3370. (Mr. Farrer.) According to your view of 
what the Civil Service ought to be, the present con- 
stitution of my office, in which we have a considerable 
number of the division under scheme 1 and also a 
large quantity of clerks under scheme 2, those under 
scheme 2 being entirely subordinate to those under 
scheme 1, is just what you would not have '—Taking 
your description generally, I should not like that state 
of things, and I speak, perhaps. with some know- 
ledge, because the subject came very minutely: before 
me last year in the Committee upon the Civil Service, 
and the imperfection of the reforms in your office 
impressed me very much. 

3371. (Chairman.) In addition-+o your experience 
on this subject, in offices of state, were you not also 
chairman of the Committee of the House of Commons 
last year on Civil Service Expenditure ?—I was. 

3372. Turning to the non-established or temporary 
service, how would you propose to divide that. service ? 
—I would have writers (which word is now well 
understood) and mere copyists. 
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3373. Is the writer to be of the same temporary 
character as the copyist ?—Not of the same temporary 
character. I like the old plan with respect to copyists, 
by which when any department wanted copying done 
it sent to Vacher and had men who were employed 
for so many days, or so many hours, and who were 
paid by the hour or by the job. 

3374. Was not there this objection to that system, 
that the clerks did not receive the full amount which 
the Government paid, because about one fifth of it 
went to Vacher himself ?—That was the only disad- 
vantage which I know of. The present system may 
work in some respects nearly as well, but it gives an 
official character to the copyists which I confess I 
should like to get rid of. 

3375. What do you mean by the class of “writer ?”’ 
—By a “writer” I mean what was established 
in 1870 on the model. of what we established 
in the Admiralty in 1869, and very nearly on the 
model of what was established in the Custom House 
in 1866,—that is, an employé entering at day pay, 
that day pay rising with his length of service to some- 
where about double, or a little more, of the original 
amount, the employé having pretty nearly the same 
status as a person taking similar work in the city would 
have, having no right to superannuation, but being 
employed as long as he did his work well, and as 
long as he was wanted, and being discharged when 
there was no work for him, or when he was found 
not to be thoroughly efficient. 

.3376. But you would not make those writers a 
branch of the establishment with regard to superan- 
nuation ?—Certainly not. I look upon the advantage 
of restricting the number of officers entitled to super- 
annuation as a very great one; and also I believe that 
you may get almost an unlimited number of employés of 
this class from that rank in life where superannuation 
is a thing unknown. I therefore think that it is very 
desirable to employ such officers without the prospect 
of superannuation. 

3377. Do you think that practically if a man re- 
mained in the service of the Admiralty, say, for 30 
years as a writer, the Government could part with 
him after that length of service without any superan- 
nuation P—Yes, I think’ so, if he entered on the con- 
dition not to have superannuation, if’ you gave 
him a liberal gratuity, and if he came from the class 
who are accustomed to provide for their old age in 
other ways. It is unfortunately the case that persons 
of some classes in life do not, are not accustomed to, 
make that provision; with others it is the custom to 
do so, and the facilities for it are now very great. I 
think that you could perfectly well keep officers on 
those terms, and that you could discharge them, 
assuming that the Government did so with prudence 
and judgment, and not recklessly, with the gratuity 
which the regulations of 1869 and 1870 laid down. 

8378. Do you think that you could get men upon 
the same rate of wages for that temporary service as 
you could if they had a prospect of superannuation 
afterwards ?—Yes, that is my opinion very decidedly. 

3379. Do you think that the superannuation would 
not be looked upon as postponed wages, and that they 
- would not come in ata cheaper rate ?—My impression 

is that in practice you would get efficient employés 

at just the same rate of wages whether you held out 
the prospect of superannuation or not. I think that 
the prospect of superannuation does not come into 
their calculation when they enter the service, parti- 
cularly if the pay is a rising pay. 

3880. It has been strongly urged before us in 

evidence that there should be a class of clerks such 
as you indicate, namely, writers as distinguished from 
copyists ; they have been called ‘‘third-class clerks” 
in the evidence before us; but the question of per- 
manent service and superannuation has generally beer. 
appended to the recommendation. You do not agree 
to that?—No, I do not indeed. I very strongly dis- 
agree to it, and for several reasons. One reason is that 
if you grant superannuation to the whole of the public 
service (which that practically means) the charge for 
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superannuation is sure to become so very heavy that 
in time it will create dangers for the public service,— 
dangers in Parliament; it will be the subject of obser- 
vation as to the enormous pension list, and the service 
will in time suffer from it. Then another objection 
which I have to it is that everybody who is to receive 
superannuation establishes by that very prospect a 
sort of claim upon you, which makes it very difficult 
to discharge him when he ought to be discharged. 
You are taking from him not only his present employ- 
ment, but the prospect of having a provision made 
for him for life ; and therefore unquestionably super- 
annuation forces upon the public service the retention 
of inefficient men until they have reached the age for 
superannuation. 

3381. (Sir William Stephenson.) But, on the other 
hand, has not the absence of superannuation rather a 
tendency to induce men to be kept in a department 
from benevolent feelings, and not to be discharged 
without any provision ?—You say “without any pro. 
vision.” I meet that by a gratuity. Under the plan 
of 1869 and 1870 you do give a gratuity, and if that 
is inadequate I would make it more. 

3382. You propose to give a gratuity ?—Yes, quite 
as good a gratuity as is given at the end of employ- 
ment of that kind by persons in business. 

3383. (Mr. Farrer.) Then you would look for a 
good deal of work, such as we have spoken of in the 
registry room, being done by this class of writers ?— 
Yes. {think that a great deal of mischief was caused 
by the confusion between the words “ writer” and 
“copyist.” A writer, according to my view, should 
do far more important work than copying. 

3384. (Chairman.) As a result you would expect 


that by enlarging the number of persons that you 


understand as writers you could considerably diminish. 
the number of men in divisions 1 and 2 ?—Certainly. 
May I add to my former answer that the very excep- 
tional cases of good men would be toa certain extent 
met by the power to promote a writer into the second 
division, 

3385. You would give that power under Orders in 
Council, the same as in other matters ?—Precisely the 
same. 

3386. (Mr. Farrer.) Of course you would have 
writers in all branches, whether they consisted of 
division 1 or division 2 ?—I think so; no branch of 


-the service occurs to me at this moment in which it 


would not be very advantageous to have writers. 

3387. (Chairman.) Having considered the divi- 
sions into which you propose to divide the service, 
have you considered whether it would be possible to 
establish uniform rates of salaries for each service 
in the same division ?—I think so. It is very 
important to do so if you can, and I think that 
you can. 

3338. You are aware that at the present moment 
the rates differ very much in different offices, and 
even in the same office >—Rates differ very much at 
the present moment, but if you look back for 10 
or 20 years, you will find that they differed a 
great deal more ; and it has been the policy of the 
Treasury, within certain limits, to assimilate rates as 
far as they can. There have been great practical 
difficulties in the way from the enormous variations 
in former times. I remember when we adjusted 
certain rates in the Customs, that I found 24 different 
varieties of rating in a set of sub-departments, and 
we brought those all into one. 

3389. Would there not be a considerable advantage 
in the transference of clerks from one department to 
another, when they were redundant or unsuitable, by 
having a uniform rate of payment ?—That would 
assist it very much. 

3390. (Mr. Farrer.) We have found here the 
greatest objection on the part of some of the heads 
of departments to anything like transfer; many of 
them like to have clerks brought up to one class of 
work, and kept to that one class of work all their 
lives; what do you say to that ?—There is a good deal 
to be said on both sides; a too liberal transfer in cer- 
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tain classes of business:-would ~be: disadvantageous; 
but in other classes it-would, be very advantageous. 


In different branches of accounting departments, for 
instance, I can see great advantage in clerks. not 
getting too much into one grooves. «<)> i it 


3391. (Chairman.) To reeur) to: the. point swith 


respect to the reduction of numbers in» the higher 
divisions by employing a larger number of writers:and 
copyists; was it your experience at the Admiralty 
that there was a large number’ of clerks who were 
unnecessary for carrying om the: business ?—My im- 
pression, speaking from memory, is that when I went 
to the Admiralty at the. end of 1868,, there were 
nearly double the number. of clerks who were re- 
quired for the business, that the reduction has 
not been entirely effected yet, but has been nearly 
effected, and that the business is very much. better 
done now than it was then. . 

3392. Whether it was from patronage, or from any 
other cause, the offices had a. considerable inclination 
to augment too largely the. numbers employed ?—T'hat 
is acommon fault in all departments; it is diffienlt 
to meet, but I think that we met it successfully at 
the Admiralty.: The effect is, that I saw a return 
the other day showing that, whereas the. number 
of clerks appointed by the Admiralty, formerly 
averaged about 20 or 25 a year, for the last five years 
not one has been appointed. 

3393. (Mr. Farrer.) But they have told: us. that 
there is a per contra there, that having got rid to a great 
extent of the old and inefficient clerks, no clerks go, 
and..that consequently promotion is stopped, and 
that there is therefore a good deal of discontent ?— 
That isa necessary consequence at first of such a 
change, and I think that it ought to be met by a cor- 


, responding temporary liberality. One of the most 


difficult. operations which I was going to-undertake 
at: the Admiralty when I was taken ill was the ad- 
justment in: that) respect of the secretariat, and I 
think that it-has waited until the present time. 

3394. (Chairman.) Then your general principle of 
action would be to: reduce the number of upper clerks 


as much as possible, to augment the salaries to a’ 


liberal amount, and to do as much of the lower work 
as possible by the temporary clerks ?—Certainly, and 
to make it the interest of the department to co-operate 
with you in doing so. 

3395. Have you thought of the office hours, whether 
they are at present sufficient ?—I think that, with 
good pay,-an ordinary clerk might be expected to work 
seven hours a day, less the time which is neces- 
sary for his dinner or luncheon in the middle of the 
day. I think on the other hand that there should be 
liberality in point of holiday, and I believe that in 
certain departments some change might be made in 
that direction. ‘ 

3396. (Sir William Stephenson.) I believe that there 
is a great inequality in that respect in the public depart- 
ments ?—There is a great inequality, and the reason 
is that to a very large extent the departments have 
managed these things themselves. The consent of 
the Treasury to detailed arrangements of that kind 
has not uniformly been understood to be required. 

3397. Do you really think that you can get seven 
hours’ work in the general run of business in a public 
department ?—I think so. It is very notorious that 
men at the head of: offices work a great deal more, pro- 
vided they have good holidays, and I think that you 
can get it out of a clerk. 

3398. In fact the responsible heads of departments 
will never be restricted by hours at all?—And asa 
fact they do work longer. 

3399. But as regards the ordinary routine work of 
an office, do you think that you would ever get more 
than ‘six hours’ fair work out of the clerks ?—I do 
not want to get’ much more than six hours’ absolute 
work, because I give them time for dinner or luncheon 
in the middle‘of the day. 1 

3400. (Mr. Farrer.) How would you bring it into 
operation ; would you give them some increase of pay ? 
—I should bevery loth tobe illiberal. In the transition 
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it would require. careful handling in any office ; but I 
should. certainly take. advantage of any revision of 
salary to let that be one of the conditions. I think. 
also. that to some extent an increase in the annual. 
holidays would makeup for it. ; ee 
3401.Seven hours a day would be a short time ina_ 
merchant’s or solicitor’s office ?—In a, solicitor’s office a. 
very short time; in a merchant’s office I conceive 
that every: clerk is worked for seyen hours. 
3402. \(Chairman.) Speaking of the liberality of 
pay, have you given sufficient. attention to that point 
to indicate what you think would be a fair minimum. 
and maximum for each of the divisions >—I haye not 
laid down in my paper an exact scale, but, speaking , 
generally, I think that in the second division, which 
is the one perhaps about which there would be most 
difficulty, the clerks and senior clerks should rise from 
about 100/. to about 750/. a year (where the exact, 
break or breaksshould be I am not able to say po-- 
sitively); and if a careful revision were made as tothe 


' title ef chief clerk, which is in some cases used 


where I should. call the officer only a senior. clerk; . 
the salary of chief clerks might be as high as 9007. 
But in naming these maximum rates, I assume that 
a very considerable reduction in the ‘numbers, on 
the different establishments is effected. With the’ 
present numbers such salaries could not be looked for.. 

3403. And in division 1 what salaries would you 
propose ?—In division 1 there should, I think, be a 
good entering salary in the lower class. -I think that 
either 2501. or 3001. a year should be the entering 
salary, and that the first class should. rise to about 
1,100/. or 1,2001. a year, exclusive of the chief clerk. 

3404. In division 1. you are estimating that very 
few gentlemen will be required by each office ?—Very 
few indeed....--—+—-* 

3405. (Mr. Farrer.) Much fewer than are now 
given to those offices which have already been revised 
under the new regulations ?—That is more than I can 
off hand say. I think that in one case, if not more, 
which came before us last year, I thought that the 
number of first division clerks. was excessive 3 but 
I should not be prepared, without. careful study of 
official reports, to state what I think should be the 
number in any office. 

3406. You also, I think, take a higher maximum 
of salary. I do not think that any salaries go so high 
as 1,100/. ?—Yes, I think so. - The principal clerks 
in the Colonial Office have 1,000/., and in the 'Trea- 
sury 1,200/. 

3407. (Mr. Walrond.) With regard to the second ° 
division of clerks, who, according to your proposal, are 
to rise from 100/. in two classes up to 750/., my ob- 
ject is to find out whether the scheme of examination 
which is now fixed, what is called scheme 2, is suffi- 


‘ ciently good to secure men who would be worthy of 


such salaries ?—I think so, if you make it quite clear 
that promotion from the rank of clerk to the rank of 
senior clerk should be by merit. 

3408. You would keep the examination as it is ?-- 
My recollection of the examination is that it is gene- 
rally adequate, and I think that with the scale of 
salary known to the public you would get sufficiently 
good men to compete for it. ' 

3409. Are you aware that that examination com- 
prises nothing but reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with English literature and geography, there being 
no mathematics and no French, and nothing which 
can be. called by the greatest stretch a liberal educa- 
tion ?—It is strictly. a commercial education. 

3410. And you think that the best ?—I do. 

3411. (Sir William Stephenson.) Even in a com- 
mercial education do you not think that a knowledge 
of modern languages is desirable ?—I should certainly 
recommend a knowledge of French; and there might 
be optional subjects of examination, irrespective of- 
those essential, such as German and somewhat higher 
mathematics, which would ensure a high enough 
standard in the successful competitors. OTM 

3412. (Chairman.) You have stated the rates at 
which you would place the maximum 3 would you 


‘place’ your staff officers much above the maximum ?— 
That must entirely depend upon the circumstances of 

each department. Some staff officers do not do superior 

work to that which is done by senior clerks. I do 

not think that you could lay down any rule as to staff 
_ appointments. 


3413, The staff officers would be regulated by their. 
requirement in each department ; and you are not, 


prepared to state what should be their salaries ?—I 
do not think that it is possible to lay down any rule. 

3414, (Mr. Farrer.) Are you not always open to 
this, that in one department you may call an officer a 
staff officer, who in another department is only one of 
the ordinary clerks >—I can quite imagine such cases, 
where the special work is only enough for one person 
and you cannot classify him as a clerk. 

3415. I think that there is one office, where: the 
head of the office, not approving of schemes 1 and 2, 
got out of them by having all his clerks‘under scheme 
2, and having a large number of staff officers ?—I 
should have preferred to make the scheme for the 
department a good one, and I do not believe that any 
such evasion is necessary. 

3416. (Chairman.) May I assume that you are 
entirely in favour of the present system of open com- 
petition for entering the service.?—For entering the 
service, for the two divisions, certainly. I think that 
you: ought to apply open competition to the great 
bodies of clerks. 

38417. (Mr. Farrer.) And that you ought not to 
apply it to cases where a man is wanted who has 
aiready acquired some professional or technical know- 
ledge ?—As to professional knowledge, there are 
some classes of professional officers which might very 
well be the subject of open competition. 

3418. (Chairman.) Let us take the case of the 
British Museum, where you require a man for fishes; 
you would not open that to competition, would you ?>— 
Certainly not ; that is altogether outside the question 
which we have been discussing. 

3419. (Mr. Farrer.) We will come to a much more 
common thing, namely, the case of a law.clerk, where 
you want a man who has already had experience and 
the “conduct of : cases in court ?—The term ‘law 
clerk” is used in two senses. By a law clerk you 
very often mean a solicitor, who is charged with. the 
law business of the office. 

3420. Ora clerk: to a solicitor, whois constantly 
acting for him ?—I can imagine cases of law clerks in 
which you can quite safely apply the principle of 
competition. There are officers connected with the Law 
Courts who are the subject of inquiry by another com- 
mission; it has been the rule to appoint solicitors’ 
clerks at an: early age to the inferior class of the 
department, and to promote them through the office 
to the higher, appointments. Clearly these appoint- 
ments could ‘be quite properly the subject of compe- 
tition. Le is 
- 3421. Take the clerks of the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury for instance, who must themselves conduct prose- 
cutions for him, or must themselves do conveyancing 
business for him ?—I do not feel that I have sufficient 
knowledge of the business or the numbers of that 
_ office to be able off hand’ to give an opinion whether 
the elerks in it should be appointed by open compe- 
|. tithom. #7 ; buat 

3422. Or take the case again of an assistant to 
Dr. Hooker in the management of his Botanical 
Museum ?—That would certainly not occur to me as 
a case for competition. G 

3423. (Chairman.) There are both professional and 
professorial offices in the state. ‘Take the different cura- 
tors of the British Museum, and take the Geological 
Survey, and the professors in the School of Mining, 
and the professors in the Department of Science and 
Art; at present many of those professional men are paid 
salaries which are considerably under what, you would 
give to second-class clerks. Do you not think that it 
would be politic for the nation, in order to: get. efficient 
service, to make those salaries as liberal as in the 
other cases?—I am entirely on’ the side of liberal 
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salaries, and I know that there are cases of profes- 
sional officers who in my humble judgment are under- 
paid. I could not pretend to say what should be the 
salaries of everybody in the list which you have 
enumerated. But I do not think that it is good economy 
to give men who require professional education in- 
adequate salaries, merely because you may be able to 
get.a certain kind of competition for those appoint- 
ments, 

(3424. (Mr. Farrer.) There are a large class of 
officers connected with the Board of Trade who are 
not paid out of the public property, and who therefore 
do not fall within this scheme, namely, surveyors of 
ships. I presume that you would not take them by a 
competitive. examination ?—I should imagine not. 

3425. (Sir William Stephenson.) But I apprehend that 
there would be no difficulty in scheduling out clerks 


and officers, provided that they were publicly gazetted - 


by an Order in Council ?—None at all. I think that the 
ordinary permanent Civil Service should be uniformly 
the subject of competition, and that the professional 
service would be so in some cases. Where a public 
office contains a large body of men entering at an early 
age, and who must have had a professional education, I 
believe that you'can resort to competition. 

3426. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) It has been urged 
before us by several witnesses, that the heads of 
departments should occasionally have the power of 
nominating the sons or relations of very meritorious 
servants in their particular departments. I think 
that that was urged specially by witnesses from the 
Admiralty. Do you think that such a principle could 
be adopted ?—I think that it is very objectionable, 
That principle would lead to more mischief than 
almost any other departure from open competition. 

3227. Even if limited to the relatives of those par- 
ticular servants?—I think so, especially if you are 
referring to entrance into the ordinary Civil Service. 

3428. (Sir William Stephenson.) With respect to 
the question of age for superannuation, are you of 
opinion that it would be advisable to adopt the con- 
dition of officers absolutely being dropped from the 
service at the age of 65 ?—That they should be liable 
to be discharged at 65, I think is desirable. 

3429. Would you call upon them to retire at 65 ?— 
I would give to the department, with the concurrence 
of the Treasury, power to call upon. an officer to retire 
at 65. 

3430. You would not make it a condition that his 
service should cease at 65 ?—No, in civil life you need 
not lay down a hard and fast line of that kind. 

3431. (Mr. Farrer.) Would it be better to say that 
his service should cease at 65, unless he was reported 
by-the head of the department ?—I do not care whether 
you make it negative or positive, but in some form or 
other there should be such a power. 

3432. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are you aware 
that a clause of that kind was introduced in the ori- 
ginal Superannuation Bill of 1859 2—Yes; and that 
there was sufficient influence to reject it. 

3433. You think that the principle is a good one ? 
—Yes, Taal 

3434, (Mr. Joyce.) “What machinery would you 
propose for carrying out transfers between one depart- 
ment where there is a redundancy, and another depart- 
ment where there is a deficiency >—Communication 
with the departments, under the supervision of the 
Treasury. ‘The exact arrangement would require 
consideration; but there ought to be a list kept of all 
redundant officers, and-that. list ought to be accessible 
to.all the departments. 

3435. Do you not think that that is a great defi- 
ciency in the Civil Service at present, namely, the 
want of some communication between the several de- 
partments?—I think so; and when the Admiralty 
reduction. took place in 1869 and 1870, I proposed, 
and within certain limits carried out, a plan under 
which access might be had by all the departments to a 
redundant list. =) - iy eh 3 

3436, Would you go further than that, and enable 


‘the Treasury from time to time to know about the 
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different departments, whether there was a redun- 
dancy, or whether there was a deficiency ?— Yes, 
That opens a very large question, which was discussed 
before the Committee of last year; and if the mem- 
bers of this Commission have read the evidence which 
was given before that Committee, they will judge from 
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my questions that I was very strongly in favour of 
that proposition, that is to say, of a more continuous 
and responsible control being exercised by the Trea- 


sury with reference to the strength of the several — 


‘civil establishments. 


[3487 to 3715.— The questions refer to the Out-Door departments, and will be published with the Report 
on that portion of the inquiry. | 


The witness withdrew. 


Thursday, 30th July 1874. 


PRESENT : : 
Tur Rient Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., in rar Cuar. 


The Hon. C. W. FREMANTLE. 
Sir W. H. SrrepHenson, K.C.B. 
T. H. Farrer, Esq. 


T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
H. Joycn., Esq. , 
R. G. C. Hamiton, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Grorcre Anson THOMPSON examined.* 


3716. (Chairman.) What. portion of the Civil 
Service do you represent ?—The department of the 
registry of warrants in the Inland Revenue Office. 

3717. How long have you been in that depart- 
ment ?—Since 1859. 

3718. Were you in any other office before that 
time ’—Never. I have been in that branch during 
all my service. 

3719. Is that true of most of those gentlemen who 
are in the registry of warrants branch; have they 
come to it from other offices, or have they entered 
into that office originally ?—All begun their service 
under the Crown in that office, with the exception 
of the principal, and the junior clerk who was trans- 
ferred from Dublin. 

3720. Then you depend for promotion upon the 
office itself >—Totally. 

8721. What is your opinion as to the general 
division of the departments in the Inland Revenue ?— 
Under the Board of Inland Revenue the departments 
in my opinion are very irregular as regards size, that, 
however, may be necessary ; but as regards pay I am 
inclined to question it. 

8722. You think that each department should not 
have its own pay ?—I should be (if I may put it in 
this way), for an equalization of system throughout 
the service. 

3723. Do you think that all branches of the Inland 
Revenue have. duties of an equal character ?— 
Decidedly not. 

3724. Then how would you meet that case ?—I 
would take the duties which I may describe as me- 
chanical, and to those duties I would depute men of 
what I would call the supernumerary branch; that is 
to say, I would not employ superior men for mechan- 
ical duties. 

3725. Do you think that in your own department 
of the registry of warrants you might save some of 
the clerks, and place their duty upon those who 
would exercise it more mechanically ?—Unquestion- 
ably, and that view has been taken by the Lords of 
the Treasury. I have here a copy of a minute which 
was made with regard to our duties, it being settled 
by the Board, and as we reported to the Board, that 
the duties were of avery mechanical and ordinary 
character; and in furtherance of that, if you will 
allow me, I will give you the particulars. This is 


_ quite a recent order in which the Treasury rather 


object to giving a higher salary than 240. for so- 
called mechanical duties. This letter is signed by 
Mr. Law, who says, “‘I am directed by the Lords 
<* Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to state 
“ that my Lords consider that the maximum salary 
© of the lower class” (there being two classes in our 


office) “is fairly sufficient for the duties which have 
‘* to be performed in this office, except so far as dili- 
* gence and good conduct established by length of 
service constitute a further claim for consideration. 
With regard to future appointments to this division 
“ it appears to my Lords to be very questionable 
whether so high a scale of payment as 240J. per 
annum ought to be maintained any longer for work 
which can be described in your report as so me- 
chanical as not to admit-ef effective discrimination 
and. classification. Jf such work cannot be per- 
formed by writers my Lords would have thought 
that it might be assigned to newly appointed clerks 
whose due promotion might be effected by their. 
removal to branches offering better prospects of 
advancement. My Lords do not see why at least 
the lower ranks of clerks should not be interchange- 
able between different divisions, nor why occasional 
blocks to promotion could not be removed by such 
interchange.” 

3726. Is that what you argue ?>—I am quite con- 
tent to argue it on that point. 

3727. That it should rather be a place for junior 
clerks who should look for promotion to departments 
involving more responsibility ?—Decidedly. Taking 
the general run of the men in the service the men are 
superior to the duties, and I should be most happy, if 
I were in the position, to work the department with 
the so-called writers, or a supernumerary class of 
men. eo) 

8728. Are you a senior clerk ?—No, I am in the 
class called the first class in this department, rising 


x 
oN 


from 1502. to 240/.; there are two classes, it is really 


therfirst class. 

_ 38729. You have eight altogether have you not ?— 
Yes, the staff consists really of nine, but one vacancy 
has not: been filled up, so that we now only have 
eight. 

3780. Do you think that that staff could be worked 
with two superior clerks, and six men taken for me- 
chanical work?—Undoubtedly, except that it might 
be necessary to consider that a little skill is required ; 
there is rather a complicated system of accounts in 
that office, but if the writers, or whatever class of 
men might be appointed to the service, remained long 
enough they would doubtless do our work as well as 
any other men. 

3731, But on the whole you think it a better plan 
to have young clerks to pass through your office as a 
sort of official training, and that they should then go 


‘to other offices involving more responsibility ?—That 


would be a very fair way of commencing the life of a 
young man in the service, 
3732. I suppose that, from the smallness of the 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see Appendix C, 30, 


office, promotion is slow?—There was a death 
vacancy in 1865, and a vacancy occurred again this 

year, so that we had no vacancies between 1865 and 
1874. 

3733. 240/. is the maximum salary of the clerks 
until you have a vacancy in the two of the first class ? 
—No, there is not a class above ; the only appoint- 
ments above 240/. a year are the principal and the 
chief clerk, whose salaries are 4501. and 3501. 

3734. Are the principal and the chief clerk always 
selected from the clerks below ?—Not in the present 
case; the present holder of the appointment was 
transferred many. years ago from the Secretary’s 
branch as principal ; it was a special appointment as we 
call it, 

3735. When was your scale of pay revised; was it 
revised in 1870 ?—It was revised to a certain extent 
in February 1873, by which revision the Lords of the 
Treasury granted us the large sum of 10/. additional 
to the maximum of the lower class, and it is in con- 
nexion with the order which I have read to you that 
that advance was made. 

3736. 2401. and 2501. is a very common rate of 
pay for clerks of the same standing in the other 
offices ?—True, but what we complain of is that there 
is nothing above it, and that when a man arrives at 
2401. he is at the head of his office comparatively 
speaking. 

3737. And in other cases, such as the,Secretary’s 
office, and others, there is a good deal to look to 
beyond ?— Undoubtedly. I would represent the posi- 
tion of the office (if I may do so) by saying that a man 
retired the other day after thirty years’ service on a 
pension of 120/., he having been in the class of which 
T speak, of 2407. If I might trouble the Commission 
I would make one further remark. Iam asked to do 
this on account of two gentlemen in the department 
of the registry of warrants; which I represent. It 
appears that in 1866 they were called up for examina- 
tion for vacancies in the Inland Revenue, There 
were three vacancies for which they had competed, 
and there were also three in other departments of’ the 
service. The papers, as I understand them to have 
been, and as the case is presented to me by them, were 
identically the same, and the men who-got into the 
better offices actually obtained lower marks than those 
who got into our office, the marks for the better offices 
being 985, 967, and 917. The respective salaries of 
those men at the present time are 240/., 240/., and 
1907. The marks which were obtained by the two 

-gentlemen for whom I speak were 1,087 and 1,071, 
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and their salaries, after waiting for' two years at their 
maximum of 140/., have now, by the order of the 
Treasury to which I refer, been increased to 1501. 

3738. (Sir William Stephenson.) With respect to 
those two gentlemen, was it their first entry into the 
service P—Yes. 

3739. They were placed in the department of the 
registry of warrants on their first entry into the ser- 
vice?—Yes. Jam sorry to accuse the Treasury of not 
quite understanding it, but I attribute it entirely to 
there not being some distinct understanding about the 


' relative value of the appointments under the Inland 


Revenue. The appointments were divided, the exa- 
minations were on the same day, and the papers were 
exactly the same. The men after the examination 
discussed these papers, and yet two men are getting 
240. and two others are getting 150/. Two out of 
the three who went to other offices competed for the 
‘Legacy Office, and one for the Accountant General’s 
Office. 

3740. Did these two gentlemen make their election ? 
—No, they had no chance of doing so, and that is the 
peculiarity of. the position. I may as well mention 
their names. Abbott and White in my department 
were called upon to compete for two clerkships in the 
Inland Revenue, but on the same day other gentlemen 
were competing for other appointments under the 
Inland Revenue, the papers were the same, and the 
men who obtained the poor office which I am in 
obtained the higher number of marks, and the men 
who were drafted to the Legacy Office and the Ac- 
countant General’s Office obtained the lower number of 
marks. 

3741. Were these two men of whom. you speak 
competing for your department or were they compet- 
ing generally to obtain any department which they 
could get ?—They were called upon, as they tell me, 
in their letter of instruction, 1c compete for three 
clerkships in the Inland Revenue. 

3742. When was this?—In 1866. See 12th Report 
of Civil Service Commission, pp. 65, 66. 

8743. (Chairman.) What you intend to illustrate 
is this, that by the division of the Inland Revenue into 
separate departments, with different chances of pro- 
motion, clerks either of equal or of superior merit may 
by misfortune enter an office where there is much less 
chance of promotion than in another ?—Exactly. 

3744. And that that would be avoided if there was 
a uniform rate of pay, and an interchangeability of the 
offices in the same department ?—I do not see that 
we should have a grievance if that plan were adopted. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JosrpH Mayuew examined.* 


3745. (Chairman.) What part of the Inland Reve- 
nue do you represent ?—The assessment branch of the 
Special Commissioners’ Office. 

8746, I think that the first point which you wish 
to bring forward is, that in your opinion there is an 
unfairness in successful candidates who obtain an 
equal number of marks being placed into departments 
_of the Inland Revenue where they may or may not 
have the same chance of promotion, or the same rise 
of salary ?—Quite so; but with the permission of the 
- Commissioners I would first show what the grievance 
' of the office really is. 

3747. Have you been long in the office ?—I have 
_been in the office for about 15 years. 

3748. Have you always been in the same office ?— 
Yes. To illustrate my complaint I will take a case 
of two men who pass the same examination. One 
happens to be appointed to an office where mechanical 
labor is really necessary, the other is sent into an office 

where intellectual employment becomes the chief 
element. Now so long as the pay and prospects of 
each man continue the same, the man who is intel- 
lectually employed has not the slightest grievance 
" against any of his superiors, because the other happens 


to be mechanically employed, seeing they both 


passed the same standard of examination; but when 
you draw a comparison, and can show that the man 
who is intellectually employed, and engaged upon work 
of a very superior character, is in receipt of an income 
less by 50/., 60/., or 70/. a year than men who have 
subsequently entered the service and) are mechanically 
employed, I consider that the grievance becomes 
very great. 

3749. But is it the case that the offices where in- 
tellectual employment is chiefly performed have now 
less salaries than the offices where mechanical labour 
is chiefly performed ?—Quite so; and my reason for 
coming here is simply to prove that, without drawing 
any comparison, our office, from my own knowledge 
of the work and the application which I have paid to 
it, discharges duties which are of the highest im- 
portance. Previously to the year 1860 we had the 
assessments in respect of trades and professions, which 
amounted to about six millions; and in addition to this 
we had assessments in respect of foreign and colonial 
dividends to the amount of about half a million. The 
only scale of pay at that particular time was that the 
men entered at the rate of 100/., rising by 5/. a year 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see Appendix C, 31. 
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to 1201, the first. grade'1200. ‘by 51. to 1401., and chief 


clerk 2501. by 10d. to 3001. The subjects. prescribed 


wo. for the competitive examination for. this particular 


office were the same as those for any other office 
under the Board, with the exception of the Solicitor’s. 


When I entered this office, to my great surprise, I. 


found that I began at 100/. » year, rising by 51. a year 
to 1201, whereas from the Treasury letter in my 
possession, it was given as 90/. by 10. to 1507. 
In the year 1860, about a year and a half after I 


' entered this office, by an Act of Parliament, the 
‘ whole of the railway profits which were charged 


in the district by local assessments, and also the 
salaries of railway employés, were transferred to our 
office; which brought an additional sum of about 
thirteen and a half millions to our office, and which 
entailed a vast deal of extra labour. At that time we 
felt bound, on account of the heavy pressure which 
was brought to bear upon the clerks, to appeal to. the 
Board to have an additional consideration allowed to 
us on account of this heavy responsibility, and in 
1862 they made an addition of about three clerks, 
In the year 1866. mines, quarries, &c. were made 
chargeable under Schedule D; this materially increased 
our work and necessitated a further addition to the 
staff of clerks. Now, comparing the year 1860 as 
regards assessments with the present financial year, 
namely, the year 1873, we find that the assessments 
have increased from about twenty-one millions to sixty 
and a half millions, ‘The railways which were assessed 
in 1860 at thirteen millions have gone up to twenty- 
five millions; the assessments on the salaries of rail- 
way employés have increased about 350,000/.; the 
trades and professions which were about seven millions 
are twelve and a half millions; ‘and the foreign divi- 
dends which were about half a million are now twenty 
millions. ‘Thus the assessments now amount to a sum 
exceeding sixty millions, the duty on which equals 
about one seventh of the whole Income Tax yield, 
3750. Have you not increased your establishment in 
consequence ?—The establishment has been increased; 
but I mention this to show the nature of the work 
entrusted to this office. Of course the examination of 
allrailway accounts entails a vast deal of close appli- 
cation and labor, and I have remained up until late at 
night in order to assist in bringing them into ship- 
shape order. It is to such proceedings on the part of 
the office that the present satisfactory condition of the 
work is owing. In fact, I am certain, from the manner 
in which the Special Commissioners have testified to 
our work year after year, that it has been most 
efficiently performed. There is not the slightest, 
arrear in the office, and the clerks bind themselves 
together to do justice to everything which comes 
before them. In addition to the examination of the 
returns of profits from trades and professions, the 
profits from railways and mines, the salaries of rail- 
way employés, and the foreign dividends, we have 
much work in connexion with appeals against local 
assessments. Every person who is charged in the 
district under Schedule D can appeal to the Special 
Commissioners, and have his assessment determined 
by those Commissioners. Every person in the country 
who is liable to be charged under Schedule D can, 
if they choose, be assessed at our office; and we are 
liable to have every appeal under that schedule sent 
to our office. To look into the accounts which are 
produced in support of appeals necessitates a thorough 
knowledge of income tax law and practice. The 
question is how many men are there in: the office 


who are responsible for the examination of these | 


returns and assessments, and of the accounts which 
are sent in support of appeals. We now have simply 
fourteen men, among whom there are a chief examiner 
and an assistant examiner, There are four men who 
may be called first-class men, from the special duties 
imposed on them’; they are not all really on the first 
class, but the office is broken up into four sections, 
namely, trades and professions, railways, railway em- 
ployés, and foreign and colonial dividends; cach of 
these four men has charge of and is held accountable 
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for the work of his particular section. We will take, 
for instance, the trades and professions. Of course 
we have to make a thorough examination of the 
returns of profits made, and_ being a secret office it 
requires a vast deal of care and discretion in carrying 
out the work, because you have to enter largely into 
correspondence and look into each return as well 
as to deal with the correspondence of past years; 
and although the returns may have been accepted. by 
the surveyor, yet I find from my experience that 
large.sums would have escaped assessment had it not 
been through the exertions at this office. In fact, 
referring to the 14th Report of the Board of Inland 
Revenue which was issued to the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, I may say, as an example, 
that there isa whole column given of deficient returns 
made by certain individuals, three-fourths of which 
relate to special assessments, and the increases beyond 
the returns have amounted to something like half a 
million; that is the work of our office. 

3751. Is your office paid less proportionately than 
other offices are paid where there is responsible work ? 
—Quite so. I say that inasmuch as I have the sole 


management of the tax upon trades and professions, . 


if I were at all inclined to be lax in my duty, I might 
very often allow a defective return to pass as accepted. 
by the surveyor. Those returns are made by the 
leading merchants, bankers, shipowners, and brewers 
in the country, and they are of the most secret nature. 
8752. What is your salary ?—2901. . 

3753. What is your chance of rising ?—{ may rise 
to 850/.; but when I see men coming in after myself 
who have passed an examination similar to my own, 
and who are put upon work which cannot be other- 
wise than of a mechanical. nature, but who are in a 
much better position than myself, it makes me very 
much aggrieved. 

3754. Will you give us an instance of that ?-— 
There is no doubt that much of the work in the 
Accountant General’s Office at Somerset House is of a 
mechanical nature, such as recording facts in ledgers 
as money is brought to account ; and when I see aman 
engaged upon work which is what I consider purely 
mechanical, and receiving at least 70J. a year more 
than Iam getting, who am engaged upon work of the 
greatest importance, I cannot but see that that is 
a very great grievance. 

3755. Then your contention is that there might be 
® more uniform classification of salaries throughout. 
the office, and if possible, a transference from one 
office to another, so as to try and equalize promotion ? 
—My object in bringing this ont is to show the reality 
of the grievance which exists in the service between 
men who are intellectually employed, and those who 
are mechanically employed. 

3756. What is your proposed remedy for that grie- 
vance r—-I think that the service ought to be con- 
sidered as one whole. I have made that matter a 
study in a great measure ; and if you look at the ser- 
vice generally, you will find that, by adopting my 
suggestion as to service pay, you can transfer from one 
oflice to another, without impediment to the service, 
and without ¢ause of complaint. This may create a 
great increase in pay, but you will find on the other 
hand that you can economize labour thereby, There 
are many departments in the service, and there are de- 
partments undoubtedly under the Board, where there 
is always a slack time in the course of the year. 
Perhaps there is a particular pressure at one time of 
the year in a particular office; what is the con- 
sequence ? they must have assistance; what do they 
do ’ They must apply for extra hands. This can bere- 
medied by transferring from an office where temporary 
slackness exists, 

3757. In your own office is there not a great deal 
of mechanical work which could be done by writers ? 
—Not at all. There are simply 14 men; the chief 
examiner is the medium of communication in respect 
of certain work with the Special Commissioners, and 
the assistant examiner has the remainder of the 
work to lay before those Commissioners, Taking 


those two off, there remain in the office simply 12 
men, and of those 12 there are four, namely, two first- 
class clerks and two second-class clerks, engaged in 
the particular work of examining the returns and 
accounts to which I have already referred, who have 

» the entire charge of the particular section allotted 
to him. 

3758. The whole of the clerks employed are required 
for the superior work of your office ?—There are 
only three copyists in the whole place. The office is 
one in which, as the assessments increase in number 
as well asin consequence of the amount of returns 
being increased, the payment of duty is thereby 
increased. I think that calculating sixpence as the 
rate which would be paid to the local officers on 
every pound duty recovered, that this office saves 


annually by poundage at least, 12,000/. on assessments . 


made by the Special Commissioners. 

__ 3759. Your proposal is to have a service scale rising 
by annual increments of 10/., 152., and 20d. until at 
least 400/. is obtained?—Yes. If you treat the 
service as one whole, I say you could econothize 
labour andit would be easy to transfer from one depart- 
ment to the other. very office has a slack time; and 
when we are particularly pressed we feel bound to 
have assistance. Where can we get the assistance ? 
We cannot employ writers, because everything is 
secret in our office, and it has been deemed neces- 
sary to make every man have a vested interest in the 
work of the place. 

3760. And consequently to increase your established 
clerks ?—Yes. Simply through the examination of 
those returns to which I have just referred, we saved 
during the six years ending 1871 about two millions of 
money in the value of the assessments, the duty upon 
which was nearly 40,000/. Our office is a paying 
office ; the more we apply ourselves to the work the 
more money we bring into the revenue. 

3761. (Mr. Farrer.) What is your special duty; is 
it to examine the returns for income tax ?—The returns: 
for income tax on all trades and professions. 

3762. In what manner do you examine them ?— 
We look into the papers for’ previous years, and 
from the information which we possess in’ the office, 
together with our general experience in income tax 
matters, we decide as to whether there is the slightest 
cause for supposing that there is any deficiency in the 
return of profits made. 

3763. (Chairman.) Is there any further observa- 
tion which you wish to make ?—There is one remark 
which I have to make as to the appointments to the 
service. I think that it would be much fairer for can- 
didates that you should draw a line of. proficiency 
than that you should have the number of the appoint- 
ments decided by the number of vacancies. The maxi- 
mum number of marks now is 2,600. I think that 
if a man knows that he has to go in to obtain 1,800 
marks he will be very well satisfied that he has failed 
if he does not obtain that number. The following 
shows the injustice of the present system :—In August 
1871 there were 20 vacancies competed for; in 
January 1872 there were 35 vacancies ; in May 1872 

_ there were 23 vacancies; and in April 1874 there 
were 41 vacancies. You find that at the last exa- 
mination in April 1874 the lowest successful man 
obtained 1,759 marks, and there were nine unsuccessful 
who obtained between 1,740 and‘1,759 ; whereas in 
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January 1872 every man who got 1,735 marks was 
appointed to situations. 

3764, What is your proposal ?— My proposal is 
that you should draw a line of proficiency, namely, 
that every man who is to be appointed to the Civil 
Service shall obtain a fixed number of marks. 

3765. A minimum number of marks ?—Yes ; and that 
success shall not depend upon the variable number of 
vacancies as at present. If you had a fixed number of 
vacancies I, could see some reason for the present state 
of things. With regard to the Indian Civil Service the 
following reguiations have been made:—One regulation 
is : “ The marks obtained by each candidate in respect 
“ of each of the subjects in which he shall have been 
“examined will be added up, and the names of the. 
“ candidates who shall have obtained a greater 
“ aggregate number of marks than any of the remain- 
* ing candidates will be set forth in order of merit, 
“ and such candidates shall be deemed to be selected 
“ candidates for the Civil Service of India” This 
I contend is similar to our preliminary examination 
where candidates are selected to go up for further 
examination. Another regulation is: “The selected 
“ candidates who at the further examination shall be 
“ found to have a competent knowledge of the subjects 
“* specified in regulation 9 shall be adjudged to have 
“ passed, and to be entitled to be appointed to the 
“ Civil Service of India.” Now, I think that if you 
adopted that plan’ with regard to the Home. Civil 
Service, it would give a great deal more satisfaction 
to candidates than the present. system. From my 
own experience, I know that one man lost an ap- 
pointment by four marks, whereas in a subsequent 
examination a candidate succeeded with fewer marks. 

3766. (Mr. Walrond.) Have you considered this 
you say that you would take all the men 
who got above a certain number of marks ?—Yes. 

3767. Supposing that their number was 30, and 
that there were at the time only 20 vacancies, would 
you give the 20 vacancies to the first 20 men ?-—Un- 
doubtedly. 

3768. Supposing that the worst of those vacancies 
‘was avery poor appointment, and that a few days 
afterwards a very good appointment belonging to the 
same class fell vacant, the twenty-first man would get 
a better place than many of those who were before 
him in the competition ?—No; not if you treated 
the service as a whole, and let all the men enter at 
one particular pay, for the value of one office would 
be the same as that of another. 

3769. (Mr. Fremantle.) Would not. the prospects 
be very different ?—Not in the slightest. 

3770. The prospects of each particular department 
would be different, would they not?—No; not if you 
treated the service as one whole family. 

3771. (Chairman.) Each department contains a 
very different proportion of staff appointments and of 
high class clerks. Some departments have only two 
or three high class clerks, and others have many more 
high class clerks. ‘The chances of promotion must be 
variable in each office, or do you mean to have a ser- 


vice scale up to the top ?—No, I should reserve the | 
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staff appointments ; but I think that they ought to be 
open to men who have become thoroughly set and 
versed in their particular work. 

3772. You mean that the general selection should 
be by seniority, but that it should be by merit in the 
high class offices >— Yes, 


The witness withdrew. 
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Bal. - 8778. (Chairman.) You are Controller of the Post 
B 28 Oct. 1874. Office Savings Banks r— I am. 

ae ©~=s- *-«Od8'774. That is a large and increasing branch of the 
: Post Office, is it not ?—It is. ; 

3775. What is the present number of men of all 
kinds who are employed in that branch ?—From about 
520 to 5380. 

3776. And it increases every day?—It does, I 
may say every day. 

3777. You have nearly one branch savings bank a 
day opened in the country, have you not ?—Not very 
far from it. ; 

3778. Do you employ in that branch a number of 
clerks of various grades >—We do. 

3779. And you employ a very large number of 
an inferior grade, do you not?—A considerable 

- number. 

3780. You desire chiefly to give evidence with 
respect to the temporary writers, do you not ?— 
That is my object in attending here. 

3781. What number do you employ of these tem- 
porary writers, including boy writers ?—Including boy 
writers, 111. In fact I may say that there are 28 men 
writers and 83 boy writers. 

3782. Do the boy writers, if they are qualified, 
become men writers afterwards >—Yes, by passing the 
test of the Civil Service Commission, and getting 
transferred from one list to the other at the Com- 
mission. 

3788. But only in that way ?—Only in that way. 

3784. At what age do you take them in '—We 
are supplied with them by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. They enter, I think, between the ages of 14 
and 18, but I am not very sure. 

3785. What is your experience of the boy writers ? 
—I find that the class of duties upon which we put 
them they perform fairly well. 

3786. Upon what class of duties do you put 
ae them ?—Writing acknowledgments, filling in printed 
a forms to go out to the public, and some minor duties 
Bess connected with the office, generally of the simplest 
description. 

3787. Is not the chief work which you have for them 
filling in a blank form of acknowledgment—received 
so much ?—Yes. 

3788. And folding it down and wafering it >—The 

folding and wafering is done by an inferior force, 
ge by boy messengers, and not by boy clerks. 
‘ 3789. Do these boy messengers ever become boy 
A clerks ?—To my knowledge there has only been one 
. instanceof it. A boy entered himself as a competitor 
before the Civil Service Commissioners, and was 
successful, but he was on probation ; but ultimately I 
think he was not qualified. 

3790. What are the wages of the boy writers ?— 
Fourpence an hour, rising by a halfpenny per hour, I 
think, each year, until they are 19 years of age, when 
they are obliged to leave. 

3791. Have you had much difficulty with regard to 
discipline ?—We have had very little trouble with 
regard to discipline as respects boy writers, but as 
regards writers we have had considerable trouble. 

3792. Is it not the case however in your office that 

~the boys have no temptations as regards money or 

a) property ?—They have opportunities of committing 
fraud, but I know of no instance in which anyone has 
done so, except in one case where a boy pilfered 


pence out of -his neighbours’ pockets, out of the 


- coats. . 


3793. Where is there opportunity of committing 
fraud ?—If they were to take’a deposit book they might 
by fraud and forgery imitate the depositor’s name. 
in the book, and present it at the Receiving House to 


' obtain the money. Such things have been done, but 


not in any case by a boy writer. . 

3794. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do those books 
come properly into the possession of the boy writers ? 
—Yes, it is apart of their duty when these books are 
sorted by the sorters to take them’ and to write in 
a printed list, in the case of each book, the date at 
which it arrives; that is the record of its having 
come into the office. Also before a book is sent out 
they record the date when it is sent out. In that 
way books come into their possession. 

3795. (Chairman.) Why I asked you the ques- 
tion was that I know that complaints will be 
made by other witnesses from your department that - 
boys, where property passes through their hands, 
have not a fixed morality to resist the temptation ; but , 
excepting in the way which you mention there is no 
immediate and palpable temptation before them ?— 
None whatever that I can see. 

3796. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Are there many 
boy messengers ?—We have 36. 

3797. Are they very much of thé same class as the 
boy writers ?—No, they are of a very inferior class. 

3798. (Chairman.) Have they answered well ?— 
Very well indeed—so far as they have gone they 
have done very well; and after some service, as 
vacancies occur, they are promoted to be sorters ; that 
is the prospect held out to them, .and I should think 
that it must encourage them in good behaviour. 

3799. Do you find that you are able to give the 
boy writers the same class of work as the ordinary 
writers ?—Precisely the same class of work. 

3800. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you employ 
them for the same number of hours >—We do. 

3801. (Mr. Farrer.) How do you find them as 
compared with the full aged writers?—We find them. 
more amenable to discipline, but possibly not at first so 
quick or so accurate, or so dixtinct in their writing. 

3802. Take a boy’s work ina day and a man writer’s 
work in a day, what is the proportion of the one to 
the other ?—One does exactly the same quantity as 
the other. I am only speaking of the quantity. Until 
the boys get a little matured the men writers’ work 
will be better; that will stand to reason. 

3803. Do you mean better in point of writing, or 
more accurate >—Both better in point of character of 
writing and accuracy. 

3804. So as to give less trouble to the superior >— 
Not to the superior, but so as to give less trouble in 
the distribution of these documents by the letter car- 
riers in delivering them to the public. X 

3805. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But during the last 
two years, say, of a boy writer’s employment, he is 
almost as good as a man writer ?Yes. 

3806. (Str William Stephenson.) I suppose that the 
time varies a good deal within which the boys perfect 
themselves ?—Yes, there is a considerable difference in 
that respect, but a little allowance is to be made. 

3807. As a rule, how long does it take before a boy 
gets quite perfect ?—Before a boy gets quite up to the 
mark it takes two months. 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see Appendix C, 32. 
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3808. After two months you think him quite equal 
to a man writer on the average ?—Yes, on. that duty. 

8809. ( Chairman.) What becomes of these boys 
when they have finished as boy writers, do they then 
go on to be writers >—Many, when they are disqualified 
to be boy writers, come to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, and get a certificate as men writers. Others 
enter themselves as competitors for boy.clerkships, or 
possibly for class 2, and many of them are successful. 
A great many of the boy writers entered for our office ; 


! 


32 who had been boy writers competed as boy clerks, | 
and were successful, and are now doing the work which — 


would be assigned to boy clerks, in a very satisfactory 
manner. Peat oe 

8810. When does a boy clerk cease to be a boy 
clerk ?—He would cease to be a boy elerk, unless he 
was promoted to the third class in the office, when he 
‘became 19 years of age. 
boy having been sent away on account of age, they 
have always hitherto been promoted to what we call 
the major establishment. 

3811. That is to the general body ?—Yes. 

3812. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have they to 
undergo a distinct examination for that ?—-No; there 
is merely a certificate by the head of the office that 
they are qualified. 

3813. (Mr. Joyce.) You have been speaking hitherto 
of boy writers ?— Yes. 

3814. The certificate of which you speak from the 
head of the office is with regard to the promotion of 
boy clerks to be established clerks ?—Yes. 

3815. How doyou find that the boy clerks succeed ? 
—Admirably. Ihe boy clerks who have hitherto 
come to me have fulfilled their duties in a very satis- 
factory manner indeed. 

3816. (Chairman.) How many are there ?—There 
are 62 at present; but a large number of boy clerks 
had previously been promoted to the third class. 

3817. (Sir Francis Sandford.) At what age do the 
boy clerks commence ?—15. 

3818. (Mr. Farrer.) And they go up to 19 >—Yes. 

3819. (Mr. Walfond.) They are not eligible, I 
think, after 15 ?—They are, I think, eligible between 
15 and 17. 

3820. (Mr. Joyce.) Butif they do not get promoted 
to the establishment before they are 19 they go?— 
Yes. . . 

3821. (Mr. Farrer.) Do they go on with their 
education after they come to you?—In many cases 
they do. I know that many of them have attended 
the classes at King’s College in the evening ; others of 
them ask for special leave to be away from the office, 
and also for certificates of good conduct. I know that 
they do continue their education, __ 

3822. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have many passed 
in what is called grade 2 of the Civil Service ?—I do 
not know of any of ours having done so. 

. 8828. (Mr. Farrer.) Have they any advantage 
whatever in competing for grade 2?—They would 
have a great advantage in doing so, because they would 


enter into a superior scale of salary. 


3824. Have they any advantage over other com- 


petitors in consequence of their previous service as boy: 


clerks ?—I think that they would be considerably 

‘helped in a- competition by the discipline and the 
habit of thought which they had acquired; it would 
give them confidence. 

3825. (Chairman.) Is it not the case, as compared 
with some other offices, that in the Post Office they 
have been rather irregular with regard to the entrance 
of clerks, —that boy clerks have become clerks without 
going through a public competition?—Boy clerks 


have become clerks without undergoing any other 


competition than that upon which they originally 
entered. 
3826. Do you then feed your lowest class of clerks 
very much from the boy clerks ?—Entirely. 
827. And you approve of that ?—I thoroughly 


_ approve. of it. 


3828. The previous training makes them well fitted 
to be clerks?—Yes; they would not be promoted 
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There is no such case as a - 


unless they had shown by previous conduct ‘and per- 


formance of their duty that they were fully qualified 
for the duty. ; 

3829. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is that system 
confined to the Savings Bank Department ?—I believe 
that it is. ; 

3830. It does not prevail in the other departments 
of the Post Office ?—It exists, I think, in the Money 
Order Office. ; 

3831. (Sir. Francis Sandford.) What is the salary of 
a third-class clerk, to which position one of these boys 
is promoted ?>—It is from 80/, a year rising by 7/. 10s. 
to 150. He is entitled to a pension from the date of 
his appointment to the third class. 

3832. (Mr. Joyce.) As boy clerk he begins at 301., 
rising by 51. to 50/. ?>—Yes. 

8833. And his next step of promotion is to the third 
class, with a salary of 807. rising by 7/. 10s. to 1501. ? 
—Yes. 

3834. (Chairman.):Then there is a possibility in 
your office, first that a boy writer may prove himself 
sufficiently good to become a boy clerk ?—He may 
become a boy clerk by entering into competition before 
the Civil Service Commissioners. 

3835. But that must be a general competition ?—It 
must. 

3836. Then if he becomes a boy clerk he passes 
into the position of a third-class clerk, or into the 
general body, simply by promotion ?—Simply by pro- 
motion. Thirty-two boy writers have been successful 
in being appointed boy clerks. 

3837. What is your experience of the temporary 
writers whom you have >—My experience of the tem- 
porary writers whom we got from the Civil Service 
Commissioners is such that in February 1873 I 
ceased having them altogether. I found them so 
troublesome, both as regards the discipline and also 
because they would not adapt themselves to the 
requirements of the office, and also as respects their 
want of qualification, that I took that course. Many 
of them were quite unfit to do the simple work which 
these boy writers do. 

3838. Do you not employ them now at all?—Out 
of 64 who were appointed and employed, there are 13 
left. Out of the 64 I may say that 17 were sent back 
at one time, because their services were not required. 
I should say that we have only retained 13 out of 47, 
the difference having been sent away. 

3839. How do you obtain them now ?>—We do not 
employ them at all. 

3840. You trust to the boy writers >—We do. 

3841. (Mr. Walrond.) Are not those 13 employed 
there now ?—Yes, the 13 are employed. They are 
men of good character, and they perform simple duties 
in a satisfactory manner. Although they are not 
competent to do the established clerks’ work, still they 
perform very well and satisfactorily the duties en- 
trusted to them. 

3842. (Chairman.) You have, in addition to that, 
15 of the old temporary clerks, have you not ?—Yes. 

3843. How do they work ?—They do their work 
very well, and some of them are quite equal to the 
established clerks, and do the same kind /of work. 

3844. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How did they get in ? 
—They got in in different ways. Some of them were 
appointed by the Postmaster General many years ago; 


others of them were appointed by myself with the 


approval of the secretary. 

3845. (Chairman.) Whai is your view as to the 
employment of writers as a class for low paid clerical 
labour? How do you think that it should be 
obtained ?—My feeling in the matter is that all that 
labour should be done by boy clerks, who should enter 
into the service after an open competition. 

3846. (Sir William Stephenson.) By boy clerks, 
as distinguished from boy writers —Yes. 

3847. (Chairman.) You would employ a low class 
of clerks in that way ?—I would employ boy clerks as 
distinguished from boy writers. Boy clerks enter 
under a competition. 

3848. (Sir William Stephenson.) Why would you 
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employ the boy clerks in preference to the boy writers 
for that class of duty?—Because we have to teach 
them, and we should have the prospect of getting the 
benefit of their services year after year. Paths 

3849. (Chairman.) According to that system would 


- not your boy clerks become promoted to be permanent 


clerks ?—Yes. i 

3850. Would not the effect of that be that you 
would supply the Civil Service with a very unedu- 
cated set of clerks, because you would get them in 
at 15 ?—On the contrary, my boy clerks who have been 
hitherto appointed have been of a good social scale, and 
of good mental abilities, and of very fair education. 

3851. But would it not shut out from the Civil 
Service all the young men who attend school up to 
17 or 18 years of age ?—They would still have an 
opportunity of competing, If they were excluded it 
would be through their want of qualification, through 
their inferior education, or want of mental power. 

3852. Would not the effect be this, that if you took 
in the bulk of the boy clerks at 15, with the experience 
of promotion, it would lead almost all young men to 
leave school at 15 instead of going on 4s they do at 
present to 17 or 18?That might be the inducement 
in some cases; but the clerks of the kind that we 
have are admitted between 15 and 17, so that if a 
youth wished to educate himself, and‘ to bring up his 
knowledge to a higher scale than he had at 15, he 
would still have two years, or a year and a half at any 
rate, to do so. 

3853. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you not 
avoid the difficulty which the Chairman points out by 
letting them enter as boy writers in the first place, 
and then letting them go on as they do now to com- 
pete for the boy clerkships >—The boy writers are an 
inferior class altogether. I find that the parents of 
better educated children will not permit-their children 
to go in as boy writers. 

3854, But I understood you to say that you had 
had a considerable number of boy writers who had 
become boy clerks ?—Yes. 

3855. They must have undergone a competitive 
examination ?—Yes ; but that is merely 32 out of 259. 
That is the proportion of boy writers who have 
become boy clerks; they are exceptions. 

3856. As a rule then you find that boy clerks who 
come in as clerks are. of a better stamp than those 
who come in originally as boy writers ?—It is SO, as 
a rule. 
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' 8857. (Chatrman.) Is it your proposal that’ men 

should not compete for class 2 directly as clerks, but 
that they should first’ go through the class of boy 
clerks ?—My impression as regards the Savings Bank 
Department is that there is no necessity to compete . 
for class 2, but that they should all compete as boy 


‘clerks. 


3858. That is for the Savings Bank Department 
alone ?—Yes. ~ ec 

3859. (Sir Francis Sandford.) 1 presume that there 
is an immense amount of work of that simple kind ? 
—Yes, 

3860. (Chairman.) As regards your own branch, 
you do not care to have men writers, even if they 
were upon the old plan of being there as permanent — 
clerks of a low character at a smaller pay ?—No, I 
would rather be without them. 

3861. And, generally, I understand that you have 
found the employment of boy writers and boy clerks, 
as regards your own branch, highly successful ?—I 
have. Boy clerks have been™ employed upon the 
higher duties designed for them, but they have not 
succeeded just immediately as one could wish, although 
they have given the promise that if they had more’ 
teaching and more time to acquire facility in doing 
the work, they would come up-to the mark. 

3862. (Sir William Stephenson.) What is the general 
examination of boy clerks ?—In arithmetic and geo- 
graphy, and dictation, I think. 

3863. (Chairman.) You have no female clerks at 
all in your office ?—None. t 

3864, (Sir Francis Sandford.) What is the propor- 
tion of clerks in classes 1, 2, and 3, compared with the 
number of boy clerks?—~There are 25 in the first 
class, 40 in the second, and 200 in the third, 

8865. That is the third class of the establishment ? 
—Yes. Ultimately there will be 80 on the second 
class, and 160 on the third, 

3866. Therefore you could keep up a large staff of 
young persons with the full prospect of employing 
them aiterwards?—Exactly so. The fact is that the 
Savings Bank establishment increases, as regards 
clerks, at the rate of about 40 a year. We require an 
addition of about 40 clerks a year to the establish-- 
ment in order to meet the increase of business. 

3867. (Chairman.) Is there any other observation 
which you would like to make ?—No. 


‘The witness withdrew. 
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3868. (Chairman.) In what branch of the Post 
Office are you ?--In the Returned Letter Office. 

3869. In your office you employ a great number of 
female clerks, do you not ?—I do. 

3870. How many ?—At present there are 46. 

3871. They are under one matron, are they not ?— 
Yes; we call her superintendent. er 

3872, What general result have you found from the 
employment of female clerks there; has it been suc- 
cessful, or otherwise ?—So far as it has gone I con- 
sider that it has been a perfect success. We have 


“various grades of work in the department, and the 


special work to which the females have been attached 
has been a simple sort of work which we call return- 
ing work. It means the returning of ordinary cor- 
respondence (when I say ordinary correspondence, I 
mean letters not containing yalue) to the persons who 


_ write it. 


3873. Do the letters of value not go through them ? 
—No ; they have nothing to do with those letters of 
value; they are weeded out. They have nothing to 
do with the first manipulation of the letters ; they 
have nothing to do with the opening of them. 

3874. Is there not that qualification, namely, that 
you are obliged to have all the letters examined in 
order to see that there is no indecent letter before you 
pass them to the women ?—The letters are examined, 


not with that special object ; that is one of the objects ; 


Mr. Grorce Ricnarp Smits examined. 


of course that is an important object, namely, to keep 
such letters from the females. The examination is 
first of all made by males, with the view of ascertain- 
ing what value of any kind is in the letters, and then 


_ there is conjoined with that duty the laying aside of 


any letters which contain obscene remarks or obscene 
prints, or anything of that kind; that is one of the 
objects of the examination, to throw out the obscene 
things. 

3875. That having been done for the protection of 
the women clerks, the letters without value are passed 
over to them to deal with ’—Yes. 

3876. Do you find that they are both quick and 
accurate in the performance of the work ’—Very 
much so. They ‘have completely surpassed my ex- 
pectation in that matter; they are very accurate, and 
do a very fair quantity of work: and, in fact, more 
so than many of the males who have been employed 
on the same duty. ke a 

3877. (Sir William Stephenson.) What have they to 
do? Have they to put these letters into covers and re- 
direct them ?—Just so. The letters are collected and 


brought in to them. A bundle of letters is placed to ~ 


the hand of each woman ; she takes them one by one 
and looks for the address of the sender, and having 
found it, she takes one of the official covers and writes 
that address upon it, and seals it up. ute 
3878. (Chairman.) Do you find that the female 
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_ clerks are as easily kept in discipline as the male 
_ clerks ?—Quite so. .I have never had the slightest 
occasion to reprove any one of them. t 

3879. (Sir William Stephenson.) What are the con- 
ditions of their appointment? I mean as to limitations 
_of age, or any educational test ?— 16 is the lower 
limit of age, and I think that 25 is the higher. 

3880. (Mr. Walrond.) The limit is from 18 to 30, 
is it not P—Yes, 

8881. (Chatrman.) What wages do they receive ? 
—1l4s. to 17s. the second class, and 18s. to 24s. the 
first class. mre Bale 
_. 8882. Have they superannuation ?—They are en- 
titled to it, I presume. Pg 

3883. No case has arisen yet, I suppose’?—No ; 
they have only been employed since July 1873. 

3884. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have they any 
educational examination ?>—They are tested, I believe, 
before the Civil Service Commissioners. 

3885. They.are sent to you by the- Civil Service 
Commissioners?— They are. I presume that the 
examination is a competitive examination. 

3886. Do they work entirely by themselves >—The 
large majority of them do. Iam not employing the 
whole of them on the returning duty, because the in- 
quiries at the office require that they should also be 


employed on that work. I am employing a few on. 


higher work, namely, the work of endorsing the: in- 
quiry papers which may be referred to us, and some 
on what I call ledger work, that is the recording of 
letters containing value. 

3887. Is there any condition as to their being 


married ?—It appears not, because I have recently: 


had a young woman sent tome who is married. What 
the consequences of that will be I do not know. Iam 
getting rather alarmed. 

3888. I suppose that she might have leave of ab- 
sence under certain circumstances ?—That would be 
a question when the time arrived. I do not know 
that there is any immediate probability of it. 

3889. (Mr. Joyce.) I think that a case of that kind 
has occurred in the telegraph department, and that 
leave of absence has been granted ; are you aware of 
that >—I am not aware of it. I presume that sub- 
stitutes would be appointed. 

3890. ( Chairman.) Have you any experience which 


would induce you to think that they might not be - 


entrusted with letters of value, if it was. thought 
judicious to do so?—As to entrusting them with 
letters of value, I have no reason to think that they 
would misappropriate a letter; but I think that there 
would be great difficulty very frequently in their dis- 
posing of such letters. Very many of these letters 
contain bonds or agreements, or letters of credit, or 
bills of exchange, or something of that kind, and 
cannot at once be returned, because it is not clear-who 


the actual senders are ; and I doubt very much whether’ 


the female clerks, not being familiar with these business 
documents, would know how to deal with them. A 
man experienced in these things would correspond at 
once with some one whose name might be mentioned 
in one of the documents mentioned, but a great deal 
of discretion would have to be exercised. The person 


‘amount, but not larger than usual. 
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with whom he might think proper to correspond might 
have no claim whatever to the document. We are 
obliged to act very cautiously in these cases. You have 
no idea of the quantity and variety of these documents; 
they are constantly turning up. 

3891. Their amount is very large, is it not?—Yes. 

3892. Amounting to what ?—I think that last year 
I reported the aggregate ‘amount found in the office, 
including bills of exchange, and cheques, and bank 
notes, as upwards of 596,000Js; it was a very large 
I very much 
doubt whether females would be equal to deal with 
much of that. As I said just now, I am employing 
some of the females on an easy kind of the ledger work, 
—ledgering letters of small value, concerning which 
there can be no mistake as to the disposal. 

3893. In fact, you are judiciously and cautiously 
extending their work ?—Just so. We think that we 


shall ‘ultimately succeed in getting them to do more. 


of the work, but we must be cautious in the matter, 
because the questions arising in connection with it 
are so numerous. 

3894. Do they work in separate rooms from the 
men clerks ?—-Yes; we have -four or five in the in- 
quiry room and counter room who attend to the 
public, with some of the senior clerks sitting near to 
them, so as to keep them in the right groove with re- 
gard to what they are telling the public. They are 
also dealing with written inquiries—letters written by 
the public to the secretary inquiring for letters, and’ 
attending to personal applications, which is a kindred 
duty. If a person comes in and asks for a letter 
containing value, the officer at the counter has to 
examine the register, and give the necessary infor- 


‘mmation ; the same person can, of course, in the absence 


of any personal inquiry, endorse replies on any 
written inquiries referred to us by the secretary. The 
duty is of a clerical character. 

3895. Is there much jealousy as to the employment 
of female clerks in your department ?—There is some 
jealousy. I have not heard it so much expressed on 
the part of the clerks themselves who are doing actual 
clerical duties as on the part of men who are doing a 
kind of intermediate duty, and who are a class termed 
“assistants”; they do not like the females coming in 
at all. 

3896. They think that the females are placing their 
labour at a disadvantage ?—Certainly. 

3897. (Mr. Farrer.) Who has the immediate con- 
trol of these women ; is it a male clerk or a female ? 
—There is a superintendent of females, but she is 
under the more immediate direction and advice of one 
of the first-class clerks in the office, who has the 
charge of the whole minor establishment. 

3898. Supposing that one of the women either 
misconducts herself, or is late, or in any way infringes 
discipline, or makes mistakes, is it the female super- 
intendent who speaks to her ?—She is responsible to 
the female superintendent. 

3899. And the female superintendent speaks to her 
about it ?—Yes. . 

3900. (Chairman.) Have you any experience of 
boy clerks ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


3901. (Chairman.) You entered the service, I think, 
in 1852?—I did. 
_ 3902. You have given us a little volume upon the 
‘subject of our inquiry, so that we shall not have. to 
go over the whole of it; you have given it so fully 
and well that we shall not have to examine you on 
certain subjects. Two years after you entered the 


service there was an important committee of inquiry — 


upon the reorganization of the Post Office, was there 
not ?>—Yes, in 1854. eee 
' $908. There was another committee in 1867 ?— 
Nek.) ine . G 

_ 8904. And another in 1870 ?---Yes, 1869 or 1870. 
- 3905, And as the consequence of these different 
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committees considerable changes were made in the /#: J/mstone. 


different branches of the service ?—Yes. 

3906. You are in the Foreign Branch of the Post 
Office >—Yes. I was originally appointed to the In- 
land, but the Commission of 1854 nnited. the London 
District and Returned Letter Offices to the Inland 
Office, and designated the whole the Circulation 
Department. 

3907. Was the effect of those committees, in your 
opinion, beneficial or prejudicial to the Foreign 
Branch in which you chiefly have experience ?—The 
Foreign Branch did not exist as a distinct branch in 
1854 ; it was separated afterwards. 

3908. At what time was it separated ?--In 1857 
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[referred to it at page 3 of my pamphlet, and ex- 


plained how the necessity Srose. Prior to the Com- 
mission of 1854 the major part of the Inland letter 


duties were performed by clerks, and we had in con-~ 


sequence a large number of officers of that rank. 
The Commission deciding that a large proportion of 
the Inland duties could be done by sorters, a gra- 
dual reduction took place in the original staff; and 
the field for selection, hitherto open to the deputy 
controller entrusted with the superintendence of 
Foreign duties, became materially narrowed, and he 
was consequently obliged, on the very frequent oc- 
casions on which additional force was required, to 
accept the services of clerks much less competent than 
had formerly been the case. The result of this 
arrangement was the occurrence of a large number 
of mistakes, and the issue of an order by the Se- 
eretary, after inquiry, directing that a special staff 
of clerks were to be selected for the Foreign duties, 
whose whole attention was to be devoted to such 
duties in order that they might be thoroughly 
acquainted with their work. 

3909. Am I to understand from your paper that 
you think that the whole of the Foreign Branch 
ought to be clerical ?—Decidedly ; with the excep- 
tion of the newspaper duty, which has always been 
entrusted to sorters. 

3910. You think that the duty of sorting the letters 
should ail be done by clerks >—Yes, I think so. 

3911. Is that your own opinion, or is it the opinion 
also of the head of the department ?>—The head of the 
branch is decidedly of that opinion. 

3912. It is obviously not the general view of the 
department, because in the general scheme of 1874 
I see that 48° sorters are still to remain ?—Those are 
for newspapers. 3 

3913. No, there are 48 sorters of letters inde- 
pendently ; the sorters of newspapers are 106, and 
the sorters of letters are 48 ?—The paper you are 
quoting refers to the minor establishment only ; and 
the 106 sorters of newspapers, you will see, belong 
to the Inland Branch, and not to the Foreign. The 
48 sorters recorded as belonging to the Foreign 
Branch are solely employed on newspaper duties. 

‘ 3914. They are called here sorters of letters ?— 
That is merely a departmental, arrangement, in order 
to entitle these particular sorters to more pay. A 
distinction is made in thaf respect between sorters of 
letters and sorters of newspapers, and all our men 
are called sorters of letters though they do not touch 
letters. 

3915. They are sorters of newspapers ?—Yes. 

3916. Are all the others in your branch clerks ?>— 
Clerks and boy clerks. : 

3917. But boy clerks, I understand, are not to be 
continued ?—I understood so from the controller, but 
T have since learnt that our existing eleven vacancies 
are to be filled up with boy clerks, owing to the pro- 


longed delay of the Treasury in sanctioning our last 


new scheme. Being in immediate need of officers of 
some kind we have fallen back on the system which 
Iam told is to be ultimately «bolished. We have a 
few sorters employed in dividing letters at this 
present time, but they are simply the remnant of 
a number brought down as an experiment to see if 
they could be entrusted with our duties, and will be 
sent back to their original work as soon as our 
vacancies are filled. 

3918. In the Foreign Branch, I suppose, you require 
persons of superior education, with a knowledge of 
foreign languages, to help in the distribution ?—I 
certainly consider that they require superior education, 
and I think that it would be all the better if they 
had a knowledge of foreign languages; but I cannot 
say asa matter of fact that such is the case. 


other languages than our own. 

3919. (Sir Francis Sandford.) They know geo- 
graphy, I suppose ?—Of course. 

3920. (Chairman.) They do not necessarily know 
the foreign languages ?—No. Ue 
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‘deal more against the system than we do. 


There . 
are, doubtless, some of us who know something about. 


3921. What has been your own experience of the 
boy clerks in the Foreign Branch ?—My opinion is 
stated in my book toa great extent. 

3922. That they have not been sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the duties of your branch to be- 
of use ?—I think that they are very much too young. 
Apart from the knowledge which I think is necessary 
for the proper performance of their duty, I do not 
think they have a sufficient sense of their respon- 
sibility ; they do not recognise the importance of the 
duty. 

3923. Would you apply that to your own branch 
alone, or to the Post Office generally P—I am opposed 
to the employment of very young persons in postal 
duties at all, unless it is as telegraph or ordinary 
messenger boys. I donot think that they ought to | 
have anything to do with the manipulation of letters. 

3924. In the Savings Bank Branch they have been 
found very useful ?—That is a question. When you 
have their representative here I think he will tell you 


. the contrary. 


3925. No; the controller of the Savings Banks 
has told us that they have answered admirably ?—Of 
course I do not know what the controller’s views:are, 
and I am not at all prepared to accept them as con- — 
clusive. I know that they report as strongly against 
the boys as we do. 

3926. Who do so?—The Savings Bank clerks in 
their statement. 

3927. May there not be some feeling with regard to 
the number of adult clerks who might be employed if 
the boy clerks were not there. Is it a question of the 
interest of the clerks, or is it a question of the interest 
of the service, when you say that there is this discon- _ 
tent in the Savings Bank~Department ?—Of course I 


can only repeat what they tellme. I do not know any- 


thing of my own knowledge with regard to the 
Savings Bank. I know they will tell you that 
their work is in a terrible mess in consequence of the 
employment of these boys; in fact they say a great 
I am not 
representing the Savings Bank Department. 

3928. (Mr. Farrer.) But do you think that some 
people in the Savings Bank Department are of the 
game opinion as you are ?—Yes. If you read their 
statement you will see it. I know that their repre- 
sentative is instructed to say that the employment of 
the boys is most injurious to the public service. 

3929. Do you know what the opinion of the head 
of your department is concerning the value of boys’ 
services in your department ?—If you refer to the 
controller, I can only say that I have not many oppor- 
tunities of discussing such subjects with him, that he 
is not very communicative to me, and that when he 
does say anything to me I generally consider it to 
be more or less confidential, and I should not there- 
fore like tv say second-hand what he thought about 
it. As regards Mr. Lovett, the sub-controller of our 
branch, in common with the superintendents, and 
indeed all the practical officers, he is decidedly op- 
posed to it. It is like everything else; in a modi- 
fied form it may be useful; but it is a hobby of some- 
body’s, and it has been ridden to death; that is the 
general opinion. . 

3930. ( Chairman.) It may have proved a failure in 
the Foreign Branch, but may it not succeed in such a 
place as the Savings Bank Department or the Money 
Order Office ?—I do not represent those offices. 

8931. You only represent the Circulation Office — 
I only represent the Circulation Office. 

- 38932. You have also given us a note with regard to 
boy letter carriers. Of course you are aware that 
the whole of the letter carriers in the service are re- 
cruited from boys ?—At what page, may I ask, is 
that ? ‘ 

3933. At page 5, in a note. You refer to the age at 
which letter carriers'should be admitted, and you say, 
“ A searching inquiry into the result of the extensive - 
“ introduction of boy labour into the major and minor 
“* establishments would, I think, go far to confirm the 
“ objection raised by the Treasury of that time.” 
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~ You are aware that the whole of the letter carriers of 


London are recruited from boys ?—They have been 

for, some years, but I understand that it is now 

abandoned. At all events they have raised the age. 
3934. The age at which the boys are admitted is 


from 16 to 20 ?—I have no personal knowledge of the 


letter carriers, or indeed of any of the “minor” 
9 y ; 


_ establishment, with the exception of the comparatively 
limited number employed in my own branch. Having 


undertaken to represent the entire department, I 
obtained reports specially relating to each branch, and 
included as much of the said reports as I thought 
desirable in the “ statement.” Whilst, therefore, I may 
not be able to give detailed replies to some of your 
questions, I can produce authority for everything 
which is mentioned as a fact. 

3935. Is it not the fact that in the minor establish- 


-ment all the letter carriers of London now, with the 


exception of 40 who were. taken in as an experiment 
last year, are recruited from the boys ?—I believe that 
they are. 

3936. Have you any explanation to give why the 
boys who have recently been taken in have so much 
deteriorated. At page Gof your book you say, “ The 


“ marked deterioration in the class of boys appointed ' 


“ during the later periods has been the subject of 
“* general comment.” What has caused that deterior- 
ation ?>—I can only suppose that the undesirable 
character of the situation has been discovered, and 
that the more respectable boys will not come in. 

3937. As a fact, in your own branch, have the boys 
in any cases been promoted to be clerks ?—Yes. 

3938. In numerous cases ?—I think about a dozen. 

89389, A dozen out of how many ?—58 entered 
in the first two years, and some have entered since 
then. : 

3940. Do you know how many have been promoted ? 
—I think that it is about 12. I give the figures in 
my paper. I have made a_ note since then, at the 
suggestion of one of the superintendents, calling 
attention to the fact that some of these boys are 
now in the clerks class in the receipt of salaries which 
would have attracted older and better educated, and 
therefore more competent persons, although the under- 
standing on which they entered the service was that 
they were to take the appointment if pronounced com- 
petent ; but of course competency, is a relative matter. 

394]. Your general view, I suppose, is, that by 
taking in clerks with the ordinary competition, under 
Scheme 2, it applies to an older and better educated 
class of men as against boys >—Undoubtedly. , 

3942. As against that, do you not think that there 
may be some advantage by training boys to the duty 
of the office, which may compensate to some degree 
for a less amount, of education ?—We have never had 
time to train them; we have been obliged to put 


them to duties which formerly we should not have 


entrusted to clerks of such limited service, and that 
is a consequence of the constant’ changes ; every 
two years we have fresh regulations. ae 

8943. ‘There have been a great many changes in 
your office ?—Yes, perpetual changes. Of course a 
limited number of boys might answer, but it is a 
question whether it is worth while, because the saving 
issovery small. | 
_ 8944, In the Registered Letter Department, which 


_ you enter into in your book, you think that there has 


been too great a diminution of the number of clerks’ 
and too large an augmentation of the number of 


sorters?—I think so. I can say, from personal 
observation, that nothing can be more unsatisfactory 
than the manner in which the foreign portion of the 


duty is done. 


8945. Since when ?—Since these changes ; and it is 
gradually getting worse and worse. . 


' 3946. Since when ?—Since 1870. 


3947. Is it not the fact that before 1867 there were 
85 clerks and 3 sorters in the Registration Department, 


and that the Committee of 1867 proposed to reduce 


the 85 clerks to 52, and to multiply the sorters by 11, 
and make them 33 ?—Yes, 
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3948. Therefore from 1867 an experiment was 


made with the lower paid labour considerably aug- 
mented in proportion. From 1867 up to 1872 did 
not the Registration Office work with uncommonly 
few failures, with the loss of only one letter in a 
million?—That I cannot say. I have no personal 
knowledge of that circumstance. 

3949. But you would not be surprised to hear that 
up to 1872 the loss of letters was only about one ina 
million ?—I have no doubt whatever that whilst the 
“hand to hand check” was carried out properly it 
worked well, because it is a good system in itself, 

3950. But lately there has been some increase in 
the losses of letters ?—That I cannot say. I do not 
know as to the losses of letters in particular branches, 
but my opinion on the general question of “ missing 
letters ” is sufficiently expressed in the note on page 
14 of my “statement,” which declares “that no 
“ enquiry into the advisability of continuing the em- 
“ ployment of such a large quantity of boy labour 
would, in my opinion, be complete without evidence 
being received as to the large increase of the work 
of the ‘Missing Letter Branch,’ especially in the 


“ detective division.” 


3951. But even now, in the 1874 arrangement, there 
is a proposition that there should be 56 sorters and 28 
assistant sorters; so that there is no obvious feeling 


on the part of the department that that low class 


labour should be given up?—The few clerks who 
remain of course do not approve of that sort of thing, 
and I think that the system went on very well when 
clerks were employed. 

3952. ‘There are two considerations with regard to 
the public service, one is whether you can get the 
work equally efficiently performed for a smaller amount 
of money ?—Exactly so. 

3953, And there is another consideration, namely, 
that if you can. get the work performed by a lower 
class of labour for duties which only require a lower 
class of labour, the State is in a position to pay much 
better salaries for higher class labour when higher 
class labour is required ?—Exactly so. 

- 8964. Therefore, even for the benefit of the clerks, 
is it not obviously the case that if you can employ a 
certain proportion of lower class labour on lower class 
work, you are in a much better position to pay more 
for the high class labour ?—Yes; but in the Post 
Office I do not consider that they have accepted that 
position ; z¢., 1 consider that they have been much 
more disposed to carry out the first than the last part 


of your proposition. 


3955. But we are speaking with reference to the 
future. Would you recommend that all the duties 
which can be done apparently by sorters in the regis- 
tration and other departments should be relegated to 
a class of discontented underpaid clerks ?—No, de- 
cidedly not. 

3956. Is it not possible to get that mechanical 
labour done by a lower class of employés, and to pay 
properly the clerks who are required to do the higher 
work ?—Certainly. I think that that would be the 
best system; but then the question arises, what is 
mechanical work ? 

3957. Is it not obvious that there is a lot of work 
which the department here consider is mechanical 
work, when they are increasing largely the number of 
inferior persous to do it?—One of my chief objects 
in appearing before you is to endeavour to show that 
the postal authorities have already gone too far in the 
direction referred to. It is far toc importanta question 
to be discussed at all satisfactorily on this occasion, but 
I would venture to suggest that among the questions 
that should be considered when any change of this 
kind is in contemplation is the desirability of entrust- 
ing the manipulation of letters to as few hands as 
possible;—the liability to error, the probability of 
dishonesty, increasing, in my opinion, with each 
transfer, If you find that it takes three sorters to 
do what two clerks did 

3958. Is that the case ?—I am in this difficulty. 
At the present time I only know the foreign duty ; 
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but I know that soon after the change of 1854; the 


roads which a clerk used. to do, and which I did at 
80/. a year, had to be subdivided. They divided two~ 
_ roads into three, or something of that sort. — : 
3959. Of course, upon thé general principle that 


you could get a sorter to do efficient work at 1502. 
a year, which a clerk would not do more efficiently at 


. from 200/. to 400/. a year, you would think that the 


State were justified in employing a sorter >—Yes, so 
long as they protected existing interests. 

3960. If they could do it equally efficiently >—Quite 
so. I do not think that any one in the service wishes 
to keep a class of expensive men for the sake of pay- 
ing them salaries, 

3961. Has there not been a good deal of discontent 
in the Post Office from the fact of a certain number of 
offices being now filled by inspectors coming from 
without the office—coming from the letter carriers into 
the office ?—You refer to persons who, after remain- 
ing many years on the letter carrier or sorter class, 
technically known as the “minor establishment,” are 
appointed inspectors ? 

3962. Yes.—Undoubtedly. 

3963. And they have thus interfered with the 
chances of promotion ?—Very much. 

3964. Of course there is a per contra side to that, 
namely, that it gives a great stimulus to the class of 
letter carriers P—I doubt it. ; 

3965. Was not that the object with which it was 
introduced ?>—I cannot say what the object was. 

3966. Is it not the case that they value it very 
much ?—I do not think so. I do not consider that 
the minor establishment appreciate it at all; just the 
few who are promoted of course do, and also the 
small number who may have some reason to hope 
for such promotion. They all want, or did so until 
the recent’ grant, more pay; but I am quite certain 
that, taking them as a body, they would much rather 
have the whole establishment properly paid than 
remain in the unsatisfactory condition which existed 
for so many years whilst a few of their number 
occupy exceptional positions. 

3967. Is not that mere trade unionism, namely, 
that you find that the mass of workers who cannot 
do the work so well as others always try to keep the 
better class of workers back ?—No, I do not think so. 
Of course one has no right to impute motives, and I 
can only repeat what I hear ; but I question if the 
superior efficiency of the few who are selected for 
these particular positions is generally admitted by the 
members of the class from which they have emerged. 

3968. However, with regard to the clerks, it has 
diminished the chance of promotion?—In the 
case of the appointments in the Inland Branch, most 
decidedly. But the question being an important one 
I wish to speak at some detail. I do not believe that 
any member of the clerical staff objects to the con- 
tinuance of the ‘system in force from the time I 
entered the service, viz., the appointment of desery- 
ing letter carriers or sorters to be inspectors of letter 
carriers, of “walks” and the like, or but would be 
glad to see the restoration of the “scale” for such 
oflicers formerly in force. I can quite believe that the 
technical knowledge required for such positions almost 
necessitates the appointment of some one who has 
actually performed a letter carrier’s duty, and I think 
it only right that long service and practical acquaint- 
ance with the duty should be thus rewarded. I de- 
cidedly object, however, to any positions which clerks 
have been led 'to suppose were reserved to their body, 
being surrendered to other persons who could have 
had no such expectation; and I contend that you 
have no right to benefit the “minor” at the expense 
of the “ major ” establishment. 

3969. And, no doubt, it has produced a considerable 
feeling in the major establishment ?—Yes, a most 
undesirable feeling. 

_ 3970. How do the inspectors go on—how does it 
interfere with promotion ?—As regards the inspectors 
in the Inland Branch, the 1857 committee, who 
abolished our first class, appointed a number of elerks 
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‘others ?—Yes, at lower rates of pay. 


WN ih 


“whom they called superintendents and assistant super- 


intendents, at fairly respectable salaries, at all events 
for the Post Office, or for our department of it, and 


. there were, I think, somewhere about 20 or 25 


altogether. : 

3971. (Mr. Farrer.) They were at that time 
selected from among the clerks >—Yes. The 1869 
committee simply abolished the whole of the assistan+ 
superintendents in two branches, and appointed ip- 
spectors who were taken from the minor establishment, 
of course depriving our men of all the chance which 
they had of the positions. 

3972. They abolished these places and substituted 
They changed 
the name and the salary. 

3973, (Sir Francis Sandford.) They started with 
abolishing your first class ?—Yes; and the answer to 
the complaints on that occasion was, “ We have given 
«you compensation by making these staff appoint- 
“ ments.” Then in two years they abolished the 
staff appointments; so that literally there is no prospect 
at all for the general body of ‘clerks in the Cireula- . 
tion Department. 

3974. ( Chairman.) I think that youagree that officers 
of exceptional ability who have entered the service 
below the rank of clerks may be properly pro- 
moted, but you think that that should be only in 
cases of exceptional ability ?—I think so. I do not 
think that any one in the service wishes to keep any 
person down on account of his having entered in a 
subordinate position. 

3975. But you think that care should. be taken 
that the cases'are only cases of exceptional ability, and 
that they ought to be of an exceptional character ?— 
Exactly so. There is’ one. matter which I should 
rather like to mention to the Commission ; my atten- 
tion was called to it by three or four of our boy 
clerks this morning. Under the competitive system 
a boy who entered the service clerks minor esta- 
blishment can re-enter as a clerk by passing a com- 
petitive examination ; and some four or five are now 
in our office who have gone through that process. 
They asked me to call attention, if I had. an 
opportunity, to the fact that it would have been 
better for them if they had remained in the minor 
establishment, so far as pay is concerned; as 
persons appointed about the same time as they were, 
who did not pass the more difficult examination which 
qualified them for our office, are actually in the 
receipt of more pay. By remaining in the minor 
establishment they are better off, in a pecuniary sense, 
than these boys who passed a superior examination 
in order to get, as they supposed, a superior position. 

3976. But if they get on they will be in a much 
better position ?—Yes, eventually ; but I speak of 
things as they are. 

3977. We will now go to page 16 of your paper, 


upon the question of grading the Civil Service. Is 


it not the fact that although in 1854 the committee 
recommended, and.the Post Office adopted the recom- 
mendation of the committee, that there should be 
uniform payment for the same services in different 
departments of the Post Office service, yet gradually 
the Post Office has got out of it, and that there are 
various scales of pay in different departments ?—It 
is so. ; 

3978. There is no longer that. grading which was 
so strongly recommended by the committee of 1854 ? 
—No, it has been entirely departed from. 

3979. And men in different branches, with ap- 
parently analogous work, are receiving very different 
rates of salary even within the Post Office itself ?— 
Decidedly so. gine i 

3980. Is not such a circumstance a cause of dis- 
content ?—Of very great discontent. 

3981. Have you considered the question of the 
transfer of clerks ?—To some extent I have done so. 

3982. At page 17 you go a little into it. Do you 
not see considerable difficulties in transferring clerks 
from one department to another ?—Under the present 
system, undoubtedly, very great difficulties. 


‘ 


3983. But even if there was a graduated system 
with equal salaries in other departments, supposing 
that a man was transferred from the Customs to the 
Post Office, to your own branch, where would you 
place him, supposing that he came with a similar 
salary to your own ?—I should place him wherever 
he was wanted. 


8984, Would you place him at the bottom of your 


list, or exactly where his salary entitled him to be 
placed ?—I presume: that there would be equivalent 
ranks throughout the service, and he would go from 
one office to another in that position. — 

3985. Would you go exactly according to his salary ? 
—I should say that if we were all appointed to the 
Civil Service, and if some man of my rank and salary 
in another office were wanted to take my place in my 
office, he would take that place, and withont injury 
to anyone. 

3986. We will take your case. Supposing that you 


are promoted, you go away, and A.B. is put into, 


your place,—will not he stop the promotion of the man 
who is just below you ?—He would now, of course, 
under the present system. 

3987. But would he not under any such system ?— 
No. I am supposing that we are appointed to the Civil 
Service, and not to any particular department of the 
Civil Service. 

3988. Are you supposing that there is no promo- 
tion at all from one class to another except by 
seniority ?—Not in the general body. 

3989. Take your position. You go away for some 
‘reason or another, and A.B. comes from the Customs 
and is put over Mr. F. D. White. I will suppose 
that Mr. Kirby becomes a superintendent; would A.B. 
become an actual superintendent when there was a 
vacancy, to the prejudice of Mr. White who was below 
him ?—Not unless he was on the superintendent’s 
class existing in the service. It is like the case of a 
captain and a lieutenant. 

3990. You think that there should be no organiza- 
tion in the departments ?—I have written my ideas on 
these matters, and I think it will save the time of 
the Commission if I may read them. Of course, all 
my suggestions are subject to great modifications ; but 
I propose 100/. per annum whilst on the probationary 
class, say for three years, unless specially selected for 
promotion at an earlier period. ‘This is to the Civil 
Service, or to some portion of the Civil Service, sup- 
posing that it is necessary to group the offices. Then 
I propose 150/. on promotion to the establishment, in- 
creasing by 10/. for 11 years to 260/., and then by 15/. 
for six years to 350/., making a total service of 
20 years; so that everybody who behaved himself 
would be certain of getting 350/. at the end of 20 
years. It will be understood that I consider I am 
proposing a very moderate scale, and that I am not at 

all prepared to say that an increased scale would not 
be desirable. An increased increment of 25/. for 
two years would give the maximum (400/.) which I 
propose for the general body ; and I think that this 
salary should be attainable as a right by every 
well-conducted and fairly competent civil servant 
after 22 years service, unless good cause can be 
-shown for the exercise of the power which I propose 
should be invested in the governing board, of arrest- 
“ing the increment at each periodical increase. I 
should provide a class beyond the above of sufficient 
numerical strength to admit of a reasonable prospect 
of entry into it’ being afforded to the general body, 
with a scale of from 500/. to 700/., and beyond this I 
would have a still more highly paid class of con- 
trolling and superintending officers, who should be 
reserved for the most important positions in the ser- 
vice ; the positions of control and superintendence in 
_ the minor offices being supplied from the 700/. class. 
Each of these classes should be recruited from the 
lower one, those above the general body being by 
selection ; that is, by selection from the general body. 
- 3991. (Mr. Farrer.) Above 4001. it is to be selec- 
tion ?—Yes. - Py . 
3992. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And then the Chair- 
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man’s A.B. and’ Mr. White would stand in the same 
position >—Yes, in the reorganized service. Of course 
it is very difficult now to promote anybody by selec- 
tion without injury to some one else. 

3993. (Mr. Farrer.) ‘Do you mean selection with- 
out seniority ?—In a righteous selection, I understand 
seniority to be fully considered. - 

3994. (Chairman.) Is there not a moral claim in 
your office that, if Mr. White has done his duty well, 
when he becomes the senior of the assistant-super- 
intendents, he should become a superintendent when 
there is a vacancy ?—Persons promoted to my position 
are selected ; and, I presume, if an assistant superinten- 
dent, junior to Mr. White, was considered better 
qualified for the superior post, that Mr. White’s 
seniority would not decide the question. 

3995. (Mr. Farrer.) Say that you retire upon 
superannuation, or from ill-health, or for any other 
reason, and that there is a redundant clerk in some 
other office who is to be put into the same grade in 
your office in which you were. If he is put exactly 
into your place he will, if seniority is to count for 
anything, interfere to some extent withthe promotion 
of those below him ?—Yes; but according to my 
proposal the seniority would be seniority in the service 
as a whole, and‘not in any particular department. The 
mere fact of my having been a certain number of 
years in a particular office will not make me senior 
to a man who had been as many years, or more years, 
in the service itself. 

3996. (Chairman.) You do not think that if you 
have done your duty in the Post Office well you would 
have a moral right to be considered, because you are 
at the top of the lower scale, in preference to a 
stranger in another office ?—No, because it would be 
as broad as it is long. I should have an equal right 
in another office. If aman has been for many years 
in one office, and is proposed for promotion to a 
higher post in another, the only point, in my opinion, 
to be considered, would be whether he was fit for the 
duty. I quite see that there are difficulties in the 
way, but I think if some such plan could be carried 
out, it would be very superior to the existing arrange- 
ment. Of course, it is a matter which would require 
great consideration. 

38997. Supposing that you were sent to an office of 
a totally different character from that which you had 
been filling, say to the Admiralty, do you think that 
you could carry your reputation and your chances 
along with you in the same way that you would in 
your own office ?—Supposing that the system had been 
carried out for a certain number of years, I do not 
think there would be much difficulty in it, the pro- 
bability being that you would not be left in one office 
as at present ; in fact, that, in my opinion, is one of 
the advantages ; namely, that the original probation 
and the successive promotions would lead to a clerk 
being tested in two or three offices, and under two or 
three chiefs. One man is good at accounts, and another 
man is good at correspondence, and soon. At present 
you are stuck in one office and there you stop, what- 
ever your forte may be; but under a system of this 
kind, supposing that it could be carried out, I think 
that there would be much greater chances of a man 
not being kept in an office for which he was utterly 
unfit when he might be perfectly competent for another 
office. 

3998. (Mr. Fremantle.) But do you think that it 
would afford him an opportunity of getting into a 
place for which he was fit?—If I was at the head of 
the office, and if I saw a person specially adapted for 
my work, I should try very hard to keep him until 
such time as it would be to his personal advantage to 
be transferred. 

3999. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you or those whom you 
represent any opinion about the employment of women, 
which has been carried to a considerable extent in the 
Post Office ?—We have no women, excepting some 
* counter women.” in the sub-offices. 

4000, Not in your department ?—No. 

4001. Then those whom you represent have nothing 
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to say to that question?—No. I do not think that 
they would ever have women in our office, because 
they would have to come at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and that would hardly suit them unless they were 
provided with bedrooms. As a general principle I 
and others are opposed to the employment of women 
where men will do. 

4002. You are opposed to the principle of allowing 
women or boys to do the work so long as there are 
men capable of doing it ?—I think that men ought to 
have the preference, other considerations being equal. 

4003. (Chairman.) Returning to pages 17 and 18 
of your paper, I think that you have answered the 
first point upon which you specially wished to be 
examined; namely, promotion by seniority, selection, 
or a mixed system ?— Yes. 

4004. Have you any remarks to make upon the 
average hours of attendance at present with regard to 
the clerical employment ?—Of course, you know that 
our hours are quite exceptional, and entirely different 
to those of the rest of the service. 
is, that being so exceptional and so disagreeable they 
ought to be specially considered. a 

4005. (Mr. Farrer.) What are your hours ?—1 
was there this morning at a quarter to 5, and I 
have to attend on three mornings a week at that 
time. 

* 4006. How long do your hours last?—I have my 


six hours, from half-past 4 to half-past 10 in the 


morning, and then from 38 to half-past 8 in the 
evening, and I am also liable to mid-day duty occa- 
sionally. 

4007. Is that on alternate days ?—Yes. 

4008. (Chairman.) What are you paid for extra 
labour? Is it not the case that you only receive i0d. 
an_ hour, irrespectively altogether of your salary ?— 
That is so with the clerks ; superintending officers do 
not receive any extra pay. 

4009. That pay ordinary clerks have ?—Yes. 

4010. They receive 10d. an hour upon low salaries 
and upon high salaries, irrespectively of their position ? 
-—Yes, and irrespectively of the work which they do. 

4011. Do you consider that wise or fair?—As a 
rule I disapprove of extra duty altogether. 

4012. How could you meet the requirements in the 
Post Office without extra duty ?—I do not say that it 
could be done away with altogether ; but I think that 
there is a great deal more than there need be. 

4018. Take the case of Christmas-day; how, on 
Christmas-day, could you avoid extra duty ; could you 
get in extra hands with the experience which is 
necessary '—I was not referring to that class of extra 
duty. Of course we must have extra duty in our 
office, so far as regards the receipt and despatch on 
occasional mails, as the force could not be retained of 
a sufficiently large scale to meet all occasional neces- 
sities, I was speaking of men being employed beyond 
their ordinary hours. I do not think that it pays the 
State in the end to do it. 

4014. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that the normal state of 
things in the Post Office ?—The Committee of 1854, 
which 1 contend made a more searching enquiry into 
the work, &c. of the Post Office than any which sat 
since, objected to it, and ordered its abolition, and 
it was almost entirely abolished for a time. 

4015. (Chairman.) Then you think that the extra 
duty might be diminished, but that if it is not di- 
minished it should be paid for in proportion to the 
value of the person who gives his services ?—I think 
so. Extra duty, whilst, in my opinion, very injurious 
to the health of the clerks, and consequently to the 
service, inasmuch as the regular work cannot be so 
well done under such circumstances, is almost a 
necessity to many, especially in the Circulation Depart- 
ment, where the salaries are so small; but I do not think 
that a man who works for 12 or 14 hours a day can 
give the service which he would if he worked only 
for the ordinary hours ; and I think that as a matter of 
policy it would be cheaper to employ men for a limited 
number of hours at such salaries as would render them 
independent of extra duty. | 
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My contention 


4016. As to establishing a court of appeal for 
aggrieved civil servants, have you any remarks to 
make upon that point?—I think that if it could be 
done it would be very desirable. 

4017. But do you see your way how it could be 
done ?—I think so, but it is one of those matters 
which require great consideration. 

4018. Can you give us some suggestions upon it? 
—lIt will be understood that I start from the position 
previously laid down. I think that if you create a 
Civil Service and not aseries of departments, you must 
have a governing board of some sort, and that one 
portion of it might be a court of appeal. 

4019. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Is not the minister at 
present the court of appeal? You.want something 
beyond him ?—He does what the permanent officials 
tell him. Without any disrespect or disputing the 
perfect rectitude of his actions, I consider that in 
appealing to the’Postmaster General, supposing that 
it becomes necessary for me to do such a thing, I am 
simply appealing to aman who has already judged me. 

4020. (Mr. Farrer.) Will you give an instance of 
the kind of thing which you would refer to this court 
of appeal ?—I think that if only as a vent to dissatis- 
faction it would be desirable. I should propose that 
there should be someone representing the service on 
this court of appeal. 

4021. What sort of questions would you refer to 
the court of appeal ?—Cases of alleged unjust selec- 
tions. : 

4022. Selections for promotion ?—Yes, to important 
positions. Of course half the heartburnings now existing 
would be destroyed by the establishment of a service 
scale of the kind which I suggest, by which a man 
would go up to a certain~amount, independently. of 
selection,-or anything else. . . 

4023. The question of promotion from the lowest 
class to the one next above it, for instance, would be 
done away with, but when you got to the question of 
selection from the general body to your higher grades, 
the question would arise ?—TI think it only right 
that a man should have the power of appealing to 
some one in whom he had confidence. | 


4024, You say that promotion should be by selec- 


tion; that, of course, is selection for fitness for the 
duties in the office to which the person is promoted ? 
—Yes. 

4025. Do you think that the court of appeal would 
be competent to say which of the clerks from the 
whole of the service would be the proper person for 
promotion ?—I admit that there would be great diffi- 
culty about it; but I think that it might be got over ; 
and it would, certainly, if practicable, be most desirable. 
Lam not prepared at the present moment to suggest a 
cut-and-dried scheme. - 

4026. (Chairman.) Do you think that any minister, 
responsible as being the head of the department, 


would submit to having his decisions examined by a 


court of appeal who knew less of his work than him- 
self?—I cannot say what they would submit to. I 
have heard that some of them do submit to a good 
deal. There is nominally now a right of appeal. I 
could appeal to the Postmaster General if 1 was 
aggrieved, but I do not consider it of any use. 

4027. (Mr. Farrer.) That is to say that if some- 
body below you is promoted, and you are not pro- 
moted, it is the Postmaster General who nominally 
does it, and therefore of course you have a right, to 
remonstrate Of course I am appealing against his 
own decision. here is no doubt that it is a most 
difficult matter. 

4028. But this court of appeal, as you would 
frame it, would practically manage the Post Office, 
and not the Postmaster General ?—No, I do not 
think that.it would be anything like that. The notein 


my pamphlet at page 18, “The opinions of the prin- 


Messrs. 
Anthony Trollope and Scudamore) on this subject 
will be found in a pamphlet entitled « Correspon- 
dence relating to promotion from class to class in 
the General Post Office, ” refers to some important 


“ cipal officers of the Post Office (including 
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_ annuation list is a great loss to the public ? 


evidence indirectly relating to this subject, which, I 
venture to suggest, is well worth perusal. — 

4029. (Mr. Joyce.) There are only two letters 
which are really important ?—Mr. Scudamore’s more 
especially. He advocates non-selection for the lower 
classes; and his ground for justifying selection in 
the higher classes is, that clerks who have been a 
certain number of years in an office the chief of which 
may fail to recognize their merits may very likely 
possess some little influence with chiefs in other offices, 
who may represent their case, and that at any rate 
they will not be so much under the thumb of the head 
of their own office as those who are quite young in 
the service. 

4030. (Chairman.) Then what does he suggest? 
Does he suggest that there should be a combination 
of officers for cases of promotion?— No; but he 
clearly recognises the possibility of a man’s prospects 
being injured by prejudice or want of perception on 
the part of a chief,—Mr. Scudamore being a chief him- 
self at that date,—but considers that under certain 
conditions the effect might be neutralised by the power 
of the aggrieved person to protect himself. This 
power would be greatly increased by the formation of 
the proposed court. JI am further of opinion that the 
cases coming before such a court, under the new 
organisation I hope to see introduced, would not be 
nearly so frequent as might be supposed from the 
dissatisfaction existing under the present system. 

4031. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that the dissatis- 
faction which you speak of does not arise from the 
promotion by routine ?—No. 

4032. Would not the establishment of any such 
court of appeal as you speak of operate against 
promotion by selection >—I think that it would make 
the head of a department exceedingly careful. 

4033. Are they not very careful at present’? Are 
there not very great obstacles to promotion by merit ? 
—I speak from ‘experience. When the Committee 
of 1854 introduced merit, I had a number of people 
stuck over my head; I am perfectly disinterested in 


stating it, because I have regained my position, and. 


am now over other people’s heads ; but I maintain to 
this day that none of those people were my superiors 
in any way; some of them had fathers in the office; 
and there were other influences of a similar kind. The 
selection may have been perfectly pure, but we 
know that it created so much discontent that Lord 
Canning said he would not reconsider any case 
at all; that the thing was done, and that it must 
remain. I believe that a great deal more care is 
taken in the matter than was formerly the case. 
When it was first introduced I consider it was carried 
out in a very reckless way; but I think it very de- 
sirable, even now, that you should use any means which 
ou can to control it. 

4034, (Chairman,.) Have you any opinion upon 
the expediency or policy of sustaining or abandoning 
the present system of superannuation ?—I am decidedly 
in favour of maintaining it. 

4035. What is your strong feeling in favour of it ? 
—In my own office Iam sure that it is a very great 
means of discipline. 

4036. In keeping persons steady ?—Yes, they feel 
that they have something to. lose. A man who has 
been 10 years in the office knows that he is entitled 
to a pension, and you. have much more control over 
him than if he would merely lose his salary. 

4037. Do you think that the increase of the super- 
Some 
witnesses have been very much afraid of the increase 
of the superannuation list, as frightening the public, 


and making them perhaps put a stop to it all at once, 


but is superannuation anything else than postponed 


' wages?—That is exactly what it is. 


4038. And if you have not superannuation, you 
require larger salaries than are received at present ? 


- —Undoubtedly. 


4039. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you ever known men 
deprived of their superannuation ‘on account of their 
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misconduct or incapacity ?—If they are dismissed, of 
course, they have no pension. : 

4040, Have you had any instances in the Post Office 
of men being dismissed without pension ?—There 


used to be; I do not think that we have many nowy 23 Oct. 1874 


it is only in cases of grave misconduct. I think that 
they are more lenient in that way than they used 
to be. 

4041. (Chairman.) You want to make some re- 
marks upon the desirability of establishing a “limbo” 
department in the Civil Service >—We used to have 
a limbo department in our office. I dare say that 
my brother officers in that branch will not be very 
much pleased with me for saying so, but the last 
witness, the Controller of the Returned Letter Office, 


would probably have told you that his office was at 


one time a sort of refuge for the destitute. In a great 
department I think it very useful to have a place of 
that kind. 

4042, Have you considered what has been put for- 
ward by various civil servants, and which is a very 
important point, namely, as to the desirability of allow- 
ing any clerk when he has completed 20years’ service 
to go away with his pension ?—Yes. I have read 
Mr. Arber’s proposal. 

4043. What do you think of it ?—I think it a very 
good idea. 

4044, If that permission was given on one side 
would it not be fair on the other side also that ut the 
end of 20 years the State should be able to say to a 
man “ You are of no use to us, and you must go away 
upon your pension” ?—I think that they can do that 
now. 

4045. (Mr. Farrer.) Not practically ?—They have 
the power to do it. ; 

4046. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is it not a provision 
of the Superannuation Act that aman cannot retire 
before he is 60 years of age without a medical certi- 
ficate >—Yes. : 

4047. That would prevent a man from being sent 
away with a pension unless he fell within that pro- 
vision ?—That can always be arranged. 

4048. He cannot arrange to be 60 ?—No, but he 
can arrange to be ill; that is done. 

4049. (Chairman.) If it was a commonly acknow- 
ledged thing in the service that a clerk of 20 years 
service ought to have his pension if he desired it, the 
State of course should to able to get rid of a man 
under the same conditions ?—They might do so, but 
the same reasons would prevail then as now; the head 
of a department would say, “The man will starve if 
we send him away,” and be too good nattred to do it. 

4050. You think that it would only-operate on the 
side of the clerk ?—Yes. 

4051. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing that there was 
some rule of this sort—that if a man had been in the 
lower service for a certain period without getting 
raised, say after 20 years service, he should go away 
upon pension,—how would that operate, it being pretty 
clear that he was not fit for promotion to the higher 
ranks ?—That always supposes that there is an oppor- 
tunity for promotion. | 

4052. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you call it a 
reasonable thing that the Government should be 
placed under the obligation of paying a young man in 
the vigour of life a retiring allowance, who is per- 
fectly competent to perform his duties, they having to 
supply his place by another man at the same cost, and 
to pay the salary as well as the superannuation, and 
getting only the same amount of service ?—Certainly 
not, in the way that you put it; but Mr. Arber’s 
figures, I think, make out something rather different. 

4053. ( Chairman.) Is not the proposal a scheme 
for quickening promotion ?—Yes, to some extent, and 
that 1s a great advantage. ‘ee 

4054. A goes away and B steps into his place, and 
C steps into B’s place, and- D into C’s place? — 
Yes. 

4055. That is- the object ; is makes three moves 
upon_a system ?—Yes, 

4056. Whether the calculations are right or wrong 
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(they do not, seem to be quite right) there would be 


no great increase of expense to the State by such a 
movement ?>—A very small expense, as far as I have 
looked at it, about 15/., and you confer a benefit upon 
two or three people at that expense. . 

4057. At the same time do you not admit that by 
allowing men to go who think that there may be fair 
chances elsewhere, you take away their experience 
from the public service ?—I do not think that people 
would want to leave the public service if they were 
fairly remunerated, and if some prospect was given to 
them. It has only been of late years that there has 
been that disposition ; they feel that they are wasted. 
The late Government inoculated the service with the 
idea by sending men away in the prime of life, with 
10 years added to their service to increase their 
pensions. I was offered 10 years, and I accepted it, 
and then they would not give it to me. 

4058. (Sir William Stephenson.) That, I presume, 
was with the view of making room for reductions in the 


establishment ?—It was to make room for the boys, I 


believe. A great many of those who are now in my 
department would be very glad to take it if they could 
get it, and that not because they wish to cease work, 
but because they are not satisfied. 

4059. (Str Francis Sandford.) Do you think it advis- 
able to add an hour to the present day’s service, and 
to make the hours seven instead of six?—I do not 
think that it would be at all a good arrangement for 
the Government, 
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4060. You think that you. would not have more 


-work done ?—I believe that you get seven hours as it 


is. I believe that there are very few offices where 
they do not work for seven hours. As far as I see, 
the men in the ten to four offices round me are giving 
their seven hours. se ‘ 

4061. (Sir William Stephenson.) As a rule, I think, 
the official hours are six ?—Yes, _ 

4062. Ten to four, or eleven to five ?—Yes. “My 
official hours were four, but they gave me two more 
without asking my consent or giving me any com- 
pensation. 

4063. (Chairman.) Did not you go up with Mr. . 
Bamford to Sir Stafford Northcote, as a deputation 
representing the Civil Service salaries increase movye- 
ment ?—Yes. He did not receive us exactly in that 
capacity ; indeed he distinctly stated in his letter to 
Mr. Knox, the chairman of the central committee, 
that he could not conveniently receive us (Mr. Knox, 
Mr. Bamford, and myself, who had been nominated by 
the central committee) as a deputation from the com- 
mittee, but would be quite willing to receive Mr. Knox 
anda friend, and discuss the matters we desired to 
submit to him. 

4064. And you intended to represent that com- 
mittee ?—Yes. 

4065. And not the Post Office itself ?—No, not the 
Post Office itself. R 

4066. Are there any other points to which you 
wished to allude ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Parrick J. Comyns examined.* 


4067. (Chairman.) You entered the Post Office in, 
I think, 1851 ?—Yes. 

4068. Have you been all the time in the Returned 
Letter Office ?—No. Ihave been during a portion 
of that time in the Circulation Office. 

4069. The Returned Letter Office was at one time 
a part of the Circulation Office ?—Yes; from 1854 
to 1867 it formed part of the Circulation Office, but 
previous to 1854 it was an independent office. 

4070. You are now one of the first-class clerks p~ 

Yes, in the Returned Letter Office. 
. 4071. In the year 1854 was there not an inquiry by 
a Commission, who recommended that there should be 
a uniform rate of pay through the different branches 
of the Post Office ?—Yes ; this was recommended by 
a Treasury Commission in 1854. 

4072. What they recommended was that the first 
class should have 260/., rising by 10/. to 350/.; the 
second class 180/., rising by 7/. 10s. to 240/.; and the 
third class 80/., rising by 5/. to 1501, >—Yes, that, was 
the scale. 

4073. Has that recommendation of uniformity in 
payment been adhered to throughout the Post Office ? 
—It has not. The principle was clearly recognized 
in 1854 when the various Departments (excepting 
the Secretary’s Office) were placed on precisely equal 
terms as regards pay, but now several differences 
exist, and the Returned Letter Office has been excluded 
from the benefits which have been granted to other 
Departments, namely, improved pay, an upper sec- 
tion to the first class, and higher staff appointments. 

4074. But in 1867 was not there a change ?—Yes; 
in 1867 there was’ a revision, and then the Returned 
Letter Office became detached from the Circulation 
Department. It was re-established as a separate office, 
ee with a separate scale. 

4075. And as a fact you receive the old rate of 
payment ?—Yes. The same. as recommended in 
1854. 

4076. But some of; the other offices have received 
new rates of payment ?—Yes; nearly all the other 
offices have received new scales. 

4077. Take the Receiver and Accountant -General’s 
Office ; their first class goes from 3101. to 4001. a year, 
the second class: from 210/. to 300/., and the third 
class from 1004 to 2001. Again, it is so in the Money 
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Order Office; so that in all other cases where changes 
have taken place the rate has been raised ?—Yes ; 
there has been an improvement in the scale of 
salaries. : 

4078. But not with regard to your office ?—Not 
with regard to our office. In fact, since 1867 we 
have had, I think, three revisions, and on each occa- 
sion the revision has been disadvantageous to the 
general body of clerks. The office has been cut down 
more and more on each revision. 

4079. Do you contend that there is equally respon- 
sible work in your office >—Yes ; I contend that the 
duties of dealing with letters-in our office are of a 
delicate and confidential nature, and I think that 
they require great care and discrimination, and that 
they should be entrusted to a superior body of men 
to those who are now performing the duties. In. 
support of this opinion I may quote the following 
extract from a report of the Secretary to the Post- 
master General in 1867 :—“ The opening of letters 
“ is a confidential duty, and upon the care and 
“ ingenuity of those to whom this duty is entrusted 
“ it must often depend not only whether a letter is 
“ returned to its writer, but whether it is returned 
‘* unopened.” 

4080. They involve a good deal of money ?—-Yes ; 
the letters often contain enclosures of considerable 
value, and great tact and discrimination are required 
in returning them to the proper person, particularly 
where there are two or three enclosures. 

4081-2. What has been the reason of your large re- 

duction? You have gone down from 56 to 24?—Because 
they have substituted boys and girls’ for men on the 
minor establishment. The office was tormerly divided 
into two establishments, the major and the minor 
establishments. Members of the minor establishment 
have been put to duties formerly performed by clerks, 
and their places have been supplied by boys and 
girls. ; 
4083. Have you any experience of the work of the 
boys >—Yes, of both boys and girls. : 
_ 4084. How many boys have you ?—We have about 
15 boys, I think: Suet : 

4085. Do they work well ?—They do the work of 
returning letters very well. - ie 


4086. And the girl clerks ?—So far as the female 
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__ returners are concerned, as long as the work is simple 


and straightforward, the mere returning of a letter 
for instance, which involves merely copying the address 
from the inside to the official cover, they get through 
it; but at any time when tact, discrimination, or judg- 
ment is required, I find that they are perfectly at a 
loss in the matter. 

4087. Have you had any experience of them ?>—Yes, 
Ihave had the immediate superintendence, for some 
months, of the female returners in our office, and I 
find that that is the case. 

4088. May not a great deal of that arise from want 


of experience ? Were they not only appointed last year ? 


—No. I think that generally where women perform 
official duties, their minds are wanting in those re- 
spects; that they are timid to a certain extent, and 
will not act without applying to another person if 


there is anything out of the ordinary way. 


4089. Have you not lately been employing them in 
ledger duty ?—In what we call the inquiry duty, in © 
answering inquiries, and also in missing letter cases, 
they have to search the property ledger indexes. 

4090. (Mr. Fremantle.) You have said that they 
are indisposed to act without appealing to some 
authority, and that they are not disposed to act upon 
their own individual responsibility ; to what authority 
do they appeal ?—There is a lady superintendent in 
the room with them; they are supposed to appeal to her 
in any case of difficulty, but then she appeals to the 
gentleman superintendent who happens to be her im- 
mediate superior. 

A091. (Sir William Stephenson.) What sort of diffi- 
culties would they feel ?—Such, for instance, as the 
following :—When aletter contains two or three enclo- 
sures which have been delivered, taken out of their 
original envelopes and reposted, there is a difficulty 
perhaps as to the person to whom to return it, 
whether to the original writer, or to the person to 
whom the enclosures were last sent, also in returning 
letters bearing the signatures of bishops or peers. 

4092. And you do not find the same difficulty with 
the boys ?—Not to the same extent; the boys have 
more tact. 

4093. (Chatrman.) What is your opinion as to boy 
clerks >—As far as my experience goes I think that 


' they are far better adapted for returning letters than 


girls, as letters of a very objectionable nature some- 
times fall into their hands, ~ 

- 4094. But I thought that they had the letters after 
letters of that sort had been taken out ?—We 
have no guarantee that everything of that kind is 
excluded. The openers are supposed to open a certain 
number of letters in a certain time, and they cannot 
be expected to read every letter all through to see 
whether there is anything objectionable in the letter. 
It is only when there are indecent illustrations, and 
the reader finds that it is an indecent production, that 
it is kept from the females, but in many cases objec- 
tionable letters may fall into the hands of females 
unless the letter is read through. It is the duty of 
the opener in the first instance to prevent the letter 
from being returned by a young woman, if he happens 
to notice that it is an improper letter, but it is quite 
impossible to prevent objectionable letters getting into 
the hands of the young women. ~ 

_ 4095. Would not the boys be as much corrupted at 


- the girls P—I think not ; I do not think that it is so 
_ objectionable in a boy, but it is a nice question after all. 


4096. That is a question of importance ?—It is. 
4097. I want you to consider it in this view. Sup- 


' posing that the State were desirous of paying clerks 


more liberally, and that they found that they could 


_ only do it by employing for the lower classes of work 


a cheaper kind of labour, would it be against the 
interests of the clerks, or against the interest of the 
offices, if the cheaper labour was employed in order to 
allow the higher labour to be better paid ?—No, ° 
There is a certain class of labour in our office which 
might be performed in that way, so long as you had 
a good supervision over it, and paid the clerks properly 
to supervise this duty. ‘Gy wibby whe |: 
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4098. But you do not think that one way out of 
the difficulty is the employment of female labour >— 
No, I do not think that the females are adapted for 
that kind of work, and particularly in the Returned 
Letter Office. 

4099. But your chief gives a very high opinion of 
it >~Yes, I am aware of that ; but I am, however, not 
in favour of having a number of young women 
returning letters, because I think that it is demo- 
ralizing, and that it is not a proper atmosphere for 
young women to be in; but at the same time, as 
long as the duty is simple and straightforward, they 
can get through their work very well unless some 
difficulty arises. : 

4100. Are you now speaking especially of your 
own office ?—Yes. 

4101-2, You state that you have a strong objection 
to a candidate who has passed his examination having 


no option as to the department. to which he will be : 


attached. I suppose that you mean by that, the 
branch of the service ?—Yes, there is no option as to 
the particular department of the Post Office to which 
he may be attached on his examination. 

4103. Would you give such an option ?>—Yes, I 
would; but if the rates of pay in the different 
branches were similar, it would not make much 
difference. For instance, there are cases of young 
men in our office who have passed an examination 
for the Savings Bank Department, and have been 
drafted to the Returned Letter Office, and are now 
receiving some 50/. a year less than clerks in the 
Savings Bank who passed an examination at the same 
time. 

4104. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do the transfers 
take place from one department of the office to the 
other in the junior officers ?—-Not now as regards our 
office. 

4105. (Chairman.) Your objection arises from the 
difference in the rates of pay ?—Yes. j 

4106. There would not be the objection if the rates 
of pay were the same ?—No. 

4107. 'In your paper you refer to the advantage of 
transfers, and say that you are requested to suggest 
that.in case of transfers such persons should have the 
same prospects-and pay in the new offices as in those. 
from which they were transferred. How would you 
manage that ?>—If there were a system of grading 
throughout the service no one would suffer, and I 
think that a man should take up a similar position 
in the office to which he was transferred as he occupied 
in that from which he was removed. _—_ 

4108. But, supposing that there were similar rates 
of pay, would it not still interfere with promotion ? 
Take your own case. Suppose that Mr. Fell went 
away, who is just above you, and that somebody came 
into his place, and that he proceeded to go on by 
seniority, would it not be to your disadvantage ?—If 
we had a general service scale it would not. 

4109, That is only as regards a class; but suppose 
that there is promotion afterwards to staff offices, to 
the offices of principal clerks and assistants ?—Those 
promotions are selections by merit. Generally speak- 
ing, that has been the rule in the Post Office. 

4110. Without any reference “to seniority >—Yes ; 
and in that case, of course, it would not interfere. 

4111. Is there any other remark which you would 
like to make ?—I wish to bring before the Com- 
mission generally the very unsatisfactory state of 
our office, and, after the different memorials and appli- 
cations which we have made upon the subject, our 
position has not been very materially improved. In 
fact no beneficial alteration has been made since 1854. 
We think it a great hardship, and it makes men very 
discontented not to find any improvement when they 
see it in other offices; and such a state of things must 
be very prejudicial to the public service. 

41lla, Do the clerks in your office desire to be 
graded with the other Departments of the Post Office ? 
—Yes; or if a service scale were introduced, they 
would of course expect to be graded with the Civil 
Service generally. 
withdrew. 
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Mr. Fimtp Sranrietp and Mr. Frank CrooxsHank examined,* 


4113. Have you always been in the Money Order 


branch ?— Yes, with the exception of a period of about . 


six months, when I was in the Telegraph depart- 
ment. 

4114. (To Mr. Crookshank.) How long have you 
been engaged in the Post Office ?—I was appointed 
to the Money Order Office on the Ist of September 
1867, and previously I served for one year and nine 
months as a temporary clerk in the Treasury. 

4115. In the statement which you have put before 
us, you have said that you are very strongly in favour. 
of grading the Civil Service as a whole ?—(Mr. Stan- 
field.) Yes, we ave certainly in favour of it. 

4116. Have you at all thought of the mode of 
carrying it out in detail ?—We have thought of it in 
this view, that as far as regards our own office (of 
course our experience is limited to that) there is an 
immense quantity of work which is of a mere me- 
chanical nature, which could very well be done by 
the class at present called writers; and on the other 
hand, there is a more limited quantity of work which 


requires a higher degree of intelligence, and men of © 


ereater ability and of better educational acquirements. 
‘The same thing exists in most Government depart- 
ments, and we have thought that if a certain number 
of men were appointed who had undergone a high- 
class'competitive examination, and if a larger body of 
men were appointed as writers, and of course at a less 
cost, the work might be carried on quite as efficiently 
as it is now. 

4117. With a view to a*proper protection of the 
interests of the service do you think from your expe- 
rience that you might considerably reduce the amount 
of higher paid clerks, and augment the number of the 
lower paid class of clerks which you mention ?-—Most 
considerably. 

4118. You think that the object might be accom- 
plished in that way '—Yes, with a due regard to vested 
interests. 

4119. At the present moment, putting aside the 
staff officers, you have 91 clerks and 48 boy clerks, 
have you not ?— Yes. 

4120. Would it be possible to. augment for instance 
the number of boy clerks, and to diminish and to pay 
better the proportion of the upper clerks ?—That 
rather opens the question of employing boy clerks at 
all. 

4121. What is your opinion upon that subject ?— 
We have found them extremely useful in the Money 
Order Office, and very good workers, so far as regards 
that sort of work which I have mentioned; but of 
course they come iu at so early an age that many are 
very imperfectly educated, and it is quite the excep- 
tion to find a boy who carries on his education, because 
many of them are also very much overworked. Extra 
work in the department is given to them, and their 
time is fully occupied with it, and they cannot well go 
on with their education. 

4122. They are not able even to attend classes ?— 
Certainly not in many instances; they ought not to 
be allowed to do so, taking a sanitary view of the 
matter. ; 
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4123. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How long do they 
work ?—Officially, six hours. 

4124. For extra work what is the time ?—It is. 
almost unlimited. 

4125. What is it in fact ?—(Mr. Crookshank.) It 
varies very much. Some stay much longer than others; 
some stay up to eight or nine o’clock at night, but 
those cases are very rare. 

4126. Is two or three hours’ extra work in a day 
common ?—Yes, I think that we can say that. 

4127. (Sir William Stephenson.) They are paid for 
the extra work ?—Yes. 

4128. (Chairman.) Could not that state.of things 
be met by the employment of an additional number 


of clerks; is that extra work necessary ?—Yes, it is. 


the current work of the office. Our department is 
very much under-manned, and several vacancies haye 
not been filled up. 

4129. That is so because the office is under-manned ? 
Ves: ‘bain ae 

4130. But supposing that there were a sufficient 
number 6f boy clerks, could not the work of the office 
be carried on without extra work? There is nothing 
in the Money Order Office which makes any great 
waves or impulses, except at a particular period of 
the year '—Just so. 

4131. Except at a particular period of the year 
there are no great waves?— 

(Mr. Stanfield.) None at all. : 

(Mr. Crookshank.) No doubt their being employed 
on extra work is an emergency, and they are paid at 
a higher rate. For instance, many of the boy clerks 
are doing the work of third-class clerks ; and as they 
are doing third-class work they are paid at the rate 
of 10d. an hour. 


4132. (Sir Francis Sandford.) They are paid better - 


for extra work than for their ordinary work ?—Yes, for 
the particular class of work which we have alluded to. 


4133. Is not the tendency to make them shirk their 


ordinary work, and put it off until the extra hours ?— 
No, vecause the work is apportioned to them in divi- 
sions, and they cannot shirk it. 

4134. (Chairman.) From your experience, sup- 
posing that you had an inferior organization to do the 
mechanical work, do you think that these boy clerks 
could pass into men clerks, who would do certain 
other work ?— 

(Mr, Stanfield.) Yes, I think that they might very 
well do so ; but as at present arranged they pass into 
men clerks to do every sort of work. They do work of 
the same character as clerks who have undergone a 
competitive examination, and have been regularly 
appointed to the service. 

4135. Without any further examination ?—Without 
any further examination. We have an instance now 
in our office of very recent date, namely, the appoint- 
ment of 12 boy clerks to the establishment, 

4136. Without any examination ?—Without any 
further examination ; they all went through a first 
examination. 

(Mr. Crookshank.) They passed a preliminary test 
at the time of their entering the office, and were even- 
tually placed upon the establishment on the recom- 
mendation of the controller, . 


« 


4187. How long ago was it that these 12 persons 
were appointed ?—About six weeks or two months. 

4138. (Mr. Walrond.) When you speak of their 
having passed a preliminary test, do you mean a com- 
petitive test ?—No, not competitive, but a preliminary 


_test before the Civil Service Commission. 


4139. Is not it always competitive ?—I think not. 
I think that they merely qualify, and are employed as 
vacancies occur. 

4140. (Str Francis Sandford.) Still, the examina- 


tion which they have to undergo as boy clerks is very 


much inferior to what they undergo as_third-class 
clerks ?—Very much so; it is a very elementary 
examination. 

4141. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you know what the 
subjects of it are? Are you aware that they are 
handwriting, spelling, English grammar and composi- 
tion, arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, and geography ?—I should not have said 
composition, but I should have named the other 
subjects. 

4142. (Chairman.) Generally, do you think that it 
would be possible to improve the pay of clerks doing 
higher work, by enlarging the number of clerks of a 
different class doing lower work ?— 

(Mr. Stanfield.) Most certainly. 

4143. And would you give to those who were ex- 
ceptionally good the power of passing from one class 
to another ?—In very exceptional cases. 

(Mr. Crookshank.) We have a great number of 
writers employed in our office who are doing third- 
class work, as well as boy clerks; and if they can 
do the work now, we see no reason why they 
should not be able to do it if they were on a better 
footing, or if they were employed under a different 
name, either as a supplementary establishment, or as 
a secondary establishment, to do the inferior work. 
The work which we have described in our statement 
under class B as mere copying and calculating and 
comparing comprehends the great bulk of the work in 
our department. 

4144, (Sir Francis Sandford.) Even going up ?— 
Yes, even going up. We might fairly say of the de- 
partment that the great bulk of the work is of a mere 
mechanical nature and routine character. The work 
done to-day is precisely the same as the work which 


- will be done to-morrow ; it does not require any extra- 


ordinary ability, but mere care and accuracy. At the 
same time, there are other duties which demand more 
ability and general experience, but the per-centage is 
very small. 

4145. (Chairman.) And therefore you, looking at 
the interests of the branch, believe that, if those who 
performed higher work were properly paid for that 
work, it might be possible to get the mechanical work 
done by another class, who would be very glad to do 
it at a lower pay ?—Yes. With regard to boy clerks, 
I should like to be allowed to say, that out of the 


_ number which we have had, I think that only three, 


or at the outside four, have, since their introduction 
into the office, qualified themselves under class 2 by 
open competition. 

4146, But a certain number have been promoted 
without it ?—Yes; twelve have been promoted to the 
establishment, 

4147. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The four which you 
have mentioned were out of how many ?—Forty- 
eight. ; 

4148. (Mr. Walrond.) As to the extra work of 
which you haye spoken, which ‘these boy clerks do, is 
it in any way forced upon them; are they obliged to 
do it, or is it purely voluntary ?— 

(Mr, Stanfield.) I have had some experience in 
that respect, and | can say that they are more or less 
obliged to do it. 1 have known instances where they 
have very much objected to do the work, and where 
a certain amount of pressure has been put upon them, 
which has more or less obliged them to doit. When I 
say “obliged,” they were not actually obliged, but 
official pressure was put upon them, which very easily 
overcame any difficulty in that way. 
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4149. (Mr. Joyce.) Is that simply the exception, 
or is it the rule ?—It is not often that the work is of 
such a nature as they are not willing to perform. 

4150. Is it not the case that recently representa- 
tions have been made to the authorities about it 7—I 
have not known of any representations. O} 
my Own experience is recent; in fact, the boy clerk 
question altogether is only two years old in our office. 

(Mr. Crookshank.) So far as my experience goes, 
extra work in the office has long been general there, 
and on emergencies I have known it to be held out 
as an opportunity for the display of zeal, and there is 
also plenty to be done upon what we call the “ paid 
issue,” which is now fifteen months or more in arrear. 

4151. Are you aware that an application has been 
made to the Treasury on that very subject, and that 
the reason why this practice goes on is because we 
have not yet received an answer ?—Yes, I am aware 
of that. I mentioned the “paid issue” so as 
not to confuse that with the extra work which 
goes on every day; the two things are quite 
distinct. There is plenty of extra work upon this 
“paid issue,” and there is also the current extra work 
caused by the department being under-manned. 

4152. (Chairman.) I presume that I am to take 
it that you disapprove altogether of the varying rate 
of pay in your own office, as you approve of one 
grade and scale of pay throughout all offices ?— 

(Mr. Stanfield.) Yes. 

4153. There are in your own office, as you are 
aware, different rates of pay, and different degrees ?— 
Yes. 

4154. You are one of the branches receiving a 
higher rate of pay, are you not ?-~No; we have a 
lower rate of pay, but we have had our rate of pay 
more or less improved of late years ; we are now on 
the same footing as the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s department, to a certain extent. 

4155. But some of the other offices are not ?— 
They are at a much lower rate. 

4156. I suppose that the question of promotion in 
addition to that of pay is one to which you attach 
importance ?>—Certainly, and especially in our office. 

4157. I see that you are not in favour of promotion 
by merit ?—No. 

(Mr, Crookshank.) Not what is called promotion by 
merit. We are in fayour of promotion by merit if 
we could get it fairly carried out. 

4158, Do not you think that promotion by seniority 
would produce a very sluggish service ?—We have 
mentioned seniority with efficiency. 

4159. But seniority with efficiency means seniority 
with merit ?—Quite so; but “ promotion by merit,” 
as we have seen it, means merit with little or no 
regard for seniority. , 

4160. (Mr. Farrer.) What is your objection to 
promotion by merit ?—Because it places great power 
in the hands of the head of a department, who 
may have many reasons for acting in‘a manner 


“whereby he can materially injure or improve the 


position of those beneath him, 

4161. (Chairman.) Do you not think that it is the 
interest of the head of the department to get the most 
active men around him as his own staff ?— 

(Mr. Stanfield.) Not always. 

4162. But generally ; all men are exceptionally in 
the wrong sometimes ; but as a general rule is it not 
his interest to surround himself with the very best 


men to do his work ?—To surround himself with 


those who he thinks may be the best men to do his 
work, certainly. 

(Mr. Crookshank.) Our department is so excep- 
tional that, even if we take the higher work which 
we have mentioned, there is no room for a genius in 
our office. He would be wasted there. There is no 
room for the display of great ability. 

4163. (Mr. Farrer.) But there is room for industry 
and for capacity in doing ordinary work, is there not? 
—Not always industry, because the great bulk of our 
work is divided into sections, and each man is respon- 
sible only for his own division. There is no room for 
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zeal in that way, except so far as regards taking up 


extra work. 

4164. Do you mean that there is really no room 
for one man being better than another ?—One man 
may do his work with less cause for complaint, cer- 
tainly. wifes 

4165. And he may do more of it, I suppose ?—: 
No. If he did more of it he would be paid extra 
for it. es 

4166. Are you paid by the piece ?—We are paid 


by the piece, in so far as a “section” or “ division ” 


represents a day’s work ; but this is not the case on all 
the duties. 

4167. Are you not paid by salary?—We are paid 
by salary. For instance, if you take some rooms in our 
office, a certain! number of men are employed there, 
and their work is cut up into divisions; it is very 
fairly and equally divided; a man cannot do more 
than that work, or he would be infringing upon 
another man’s division; he merely does his day’s 
work, 

4168. When he has done his day’s work, if he has 
done it by the middle of the day, has he no more to 
do ?—He has no more to do. ‘de 

4169. (Chairman.) Can he go away ?—No, not 
without the sanction of the head of the room. 

~ 4170. (Sir William Stephenson.) But is the work of 
such a character that it does not admit more or less 
of its being well done in its execution ?—If we take 
our department, it is merely casting and comparing. 
-You cannot do more than east accurately. 

4171. But you may do less ?—Yes. 

4172. But is it not a test of merit if one man is 
very inaccurate in his castings, and if another man is 
very accurate ?—Yes, so far as it goes. 

4173. (Mr. Farrer.) Men vary materially in their 
capacity for figures. Do you mean that if one man 
is quicker than another at figures he does not get any 
benefit from it ?—No, unless he takes up extra work, 
and then he is paid for it. 

4174. If a man has finished his own work is he 
allowed to take extra work ?—Yes, when a man has 
finished his own divison. - 

4175. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But would not quick- 
ness and accuracy enter into the question of promotion 
in the mind of the head of the department ?—In the 
room to which I refer, 45 men are doing the same 
work, and it would be exceedingly difficult to find 
who did it better than another, especially where it is 
of so mechanical a nature. 

4176. (Mr. Fremantle.) But are there not also the 
duties of controller?—Yes; those are the first-class 
positions. ? 

_ 4177. They require a superior qualification ?— 
Yes; but there are only a few of them. 

4178. (Mr. Farrer.) How would you select the 
men for those places ?—We recommend seniority 
with efficiency. If the next senior is capable of 


doing the work, and if there is nothing against him, 


and if he has always behaved himself properly, and if 
there is no reason why he should not be promoted, 
we should say that it would-be far more conducive to 
satisfaction in the office if he were promoted. : 

4179. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You start with the 


‘presumption that you would alter the work of the third- 


class clerks who have now such disheartening duties ; 
you would get rid of a great deal of that work which 
is now performed by those men who are overpaid for 
it No, they are not overpaid for it. 

4180. But it might be done by an inferior class of 
men ?—We cannot very well have an inferior body 
of men and pay them at an inferior rate. The 
present rate is little more than what writers receive, 
excepting the increment; in fact, 802. by 7/. 10s. to 
1501. 

4181. That work which is done by men who are. 
looking forward to rising in the office might be 
handed over to an*inferior class of clerks who would 
not expect to rise?—Yes, it can be done by them 
justias well; it requires no ability. But that opens 
up another question, as'to whether the~men would be 
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satisfied with getting such a low rate of pay as that. 
We have a number of writers who do the work 


exceedingly well so far as writers are concerned, but, 


of course, they are dissatisfied with their small pay- 
ment. But what I wish specially to say is, that we have 
not only boy clerks and writers, but a third class and 
a second class. Now we may say that boy clerks, 
third-class clerks, and men who have been promoted 
to the second class for their superior ability, are 
doing precisely the same kind of work, both as 
regards quantity and quality. With regard to pro- 
motion by merit, we have seen a man promoted for 
merit. He is put over, say, the heads of five or six 
persons, and yet he is not called upon to do superior 
work. He gets 50/. a year more, that is the 
difference between the classes, but the one is not 
called upon to do superior work to that which the 
others are called upon to do. This is frequently the 
case. . 
4182. (Sir William Stephenson.) As a matter of fact, 
have there been many instances where men have been 
promoted over the heads of many other people ?>— 
Yes, and they go by great jumps. One young man, 
who had only been six years in the service, was put 
over the heads of 30 persons, into the first class, and 
another of 12 years service superseded a large number 
of his seniors. peel 
4183. (Mr. Farrer.) On whose report was that 
done ?—So far as I know, entirely upon the report of 
the head of the department, and his staff of three 
principal clerks. The way in which it is done was 
this: Treasury sanction had been sought to divide 
the general body into three classes, involving 31 pro- 
motions. The sanction is given, and the secretary sends 
a notice 1o the head of the department to choose his 
men. The comptroller gathers his staff about him; 
they meet with closed doors ; it is impossible, or very 
difficult indeed, ‘so great is the secrecy observed, to 
find out who has been recommended for promotion. — 
4184. You say “his staff,” who are his staff?—In 
this office the assistant comptroller and the three 
principal clerks, making five in number. So great is 
the secrecy observed that it is exiremely difficult to 
find out who has been recommended for promotion 
until the promotions have really received the sanction 
of the Postmaster-General, and you find yourself super- 
seded with very little remedy. 
4185. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is no opportunity 
given in the case of any person who feels himself 
aggrieved to make his representation to the head of 
the department ?—Yes. I speak now of what took 
place in April 1873, when men were put over the 
heads of one another in really a wholesale fashion, 


= 


4186. Were any remonstrances made by the people ; 


who were passed over ?—Yes ; but I can show you 
what difficulties there are in the way. First of all, it 
is practically too late when the Postmaster-General 
has signed the appointment. You can get no redress, 
the thing has been done, and the utmost that you can 
receive is an expression of regret. that the thing 
should have occurred, and that you must look forward to 
better things. First of all, all protests must go through 
the hcad of your department ; the comptroller has an 
opportunity of seeing what you have to say, but you 
have no opportunity of finding out what the ‘comp- 
troller has to say ; it is quite in his power to ruin you 
without your knowing how he has done it, 
4187. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But the first start is 
made, not’ by the comptroller alone, but by the comp- 
troller and his staff ’—They meet together, and select 
certain men, and submit their names to the Post- 
master-General. . 
* 4188. Do you not think that in any case of indi- 
vidual partiality they would be over-ruled ?—One 
man may be partial to one clerk, and another may be 


partial to another clerk, and. in that manner any 


difficulties that-arise may be adjusted. 
_ 4189. Do you think that at alllikely ?—It has been 
done; that is to say, some of the most startling of the 
promotions have been characterized by a marked 
degree of personal friendship, — eis 


aire, 


_ 4190. (Chairman.) ‘You are speaking now chiefly 
with regard to your own branch, where you consider 
that it is very difficult to elicit by selection the best 


(Mr. Stanfield.) Yes. 
_ 4191. You are not speaking of the whole Civil 
Service, but only of your own department ?—Of course 
our experience is limited to our own department, but 
no doubt. the same difficulties exist in the other de- 
partments as well as in our own. 

(Mr. Crookshank.) It may seem to. you 
have spoken rather strongly. 
one. or two promotions, but the whole ‘office in 
April 1873 was in a state of chaos and confusion ; 
there was a large number of the general body. It 
was proposed, on the re-organization, to diyide the 

_ general. body into a third and second class, and also to 
select first-class men from it. Now what do we find 
is the result of that? We find that 16 men have 
been superseded for the first class, and yet at the 
same time have been promoted to the second class, 
and are doing precisely the same. duties (that, is the 
strong point) both before and afterwards, apparently 
giving satisfaction, at any rate we may say with 
absence of complaint, and without altering their 
conduct one iota: ‘ti 
4192. (Mr. Farrer.) That is to say, that they were 
not thought fit to be promoted to the first class although 
seniority would have taken them there ?—Yes. 

- 4198. But. as something for them to fall back upon 
they were promoted to the second class ?—Yes. 

_ 4194. Is not that very intelligible ?—Not if you 
find that they were employed on first-class work, and 
that to others no opportunities had been given of 
performing those duties that carried promotion to the 
first class... , iN 'ed sey 

4195, (Sir William Stephenson.) You believe that 
persons below them in the office were taken in pre- 
ference to them, without any superior claim ?—Yes, 

- 4196, (Mr. Farrer.) Do you mean to say that they 
were put over their heads, but had to do the same 
work ?—Yes, I know that one man who was superseded 
was doing*the first-class work both before and after- 
wards, and. had done 'so for years, and is doing it to 


that we 


this day, although he was thought ineligible for the first 


class. 


_., 4197. (Sir William Stephenson.) And you mean that - 


he was doing it as well.as the man who was put over 
his head ?—With an absence of complaint at any 


rate. . 

4198. (Chairman.) In saying that you think that 
seniority with efficiency should be the ground of 
promotion, to whom would you trust the decision of 
the question of efficiency, because there again would 
there not be the same fear of selection which you 
apprehend, in the other case ?—We would suggest 
that the head of the department should be called upon 
to. place the next senior upon the duty, and at any 
- yate to allow him to have an opportunity of attempting 
to do the work; and if he failed to do it, or if he 
failed. to do it to the satisfaction of the head of the 
department, he should be called upon to give way. 


‘That would give great satisfaction in our department ; , 


the general body of men are very honest in this 
‘matter, they are the first to recognize real ability, and 
are willing to give way to a really able man. 
4199. You would not fill up the place of the senior 
until his deficiency was seen in the superior office ?— 
No. 
4200. (Mr. Farrer.) Are the duties in your depart- 
ment so specially allotted to particular persons that 
you can say that when a man is put there he has a 
particular set of duties to perform, and that those 
duties are well or ill performed ; is it not possible 
that more or less can be done by certain people ?—You 


cannot do more, and you cannot do less ; if ‘you did 


Tess it would be noticed. 


~ 4201. Do you mean that each clerkship has its own 
- duties specially assigned to it ?—Yes. It would not do 


+o allow a man to-do what he liked, there would be 
an arrear ‘at the end of the day. as Ee 
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_ 4202. (Mr.; Walrond.),As I understand you, you . 


are in favour of promotion by seniority as_ much as 
possible, on the ground that practically the duties are 
so mechanical that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
between the merits of the persons who are doing them ; 
but I suppose that you would restrict that to the 
lowest branches of the Post Office service, and that 
you would not carry it on to the higher branches, as 
for instance the first class, and the appointment of the 
comptroller, and so on ?—No, we would include the 
first class. 

(Mr, Stanfield.) Up to staff appointments. 

4203. ( Chairman.) You would take in chief clerks ? 
—We. call those staff. appointments, but we should be 
inclined to advocate seniority with efficiency up to 
the point of staff appointments; because, after all, 
when a man is called upon to perform.a duty, it is a 
much more difficult thing to condemn him in it than 
it is: to condemn him unheard. . 

4204. (Sir. William Stephenson.) And you would 
then be content to leave the selection by merit in the 
hands of the heads of the departments ?—Certainly, 
with seniority. 

4205. You think that it would not be safe and wise 
to do so in the minor cases ?—Certainly. 

4206, Why ?—Because, if a man is called upon to 
perform a duty, it almost carries on the face, of it, 
failure, or the reverse. 

4207. But you assume that there is too much danger 
of favouritism ?>—Exactly so. 
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4208. Is there not as much danger of favouritism — 


in the higher as in the lower branches cf the office ? 
—Yes, I think so ; but the area of promotion is more 
limited. 

(Mr. Crookshank.) There is less danger of fa- 
youritism, but at the same time there is danger, and 
it would not be difficult to mention a case. A man 
who now occupies a staff appointment in our office, 
was, under a previous comptroller of the office, super- 
seded for the second-class place; at any rate, he was 
superseded by 10 of his juniors. When. the present 
comptroller was appointed, about May 1872, this man, 
who had been so seriously injured, or otherwise; by 
a previous comptroller, was raised by the present comp- 
troller to the first class, and then again to a staff 
appointment within 18 months. 

4209. Is it not possible that that man may have 
profited by the lessons which he has received, and may 
have become a better man ?—The inference is that he 
has been either very much overrated by one comp- 
troller, or underrated by the other. . , 

4210. May not the inference be that he has profited 
by the lessons which he has received ?—It may be s0. 

4911. (Mr. Fremantle.) You say that the comp- 
troller raised him. I suppose that it was the comptroller 
and his staff working together?—No. I believe in 
this case the comptroller raised his own staff officers 
on his own responsibility. 

4212. Then the staff officers are promoted by the 

comptroller without reference to the other staff offi- 
cers ?—We believe that the promotion to the staff is 
in the comptroller’s own hands. 
(Mr. Stanfield.) We really are not in a position to 
say. 
(Mr. Crookshank.) We are not in a position to 
state it with certainty. ; 

4213. (Chairman.) You wish to represent, do you 
not, that the Post Office is not treated in the same 
way with regard to holidays as other offices are ?— 
Yes. 

4214. Your office receives one month’s holiday, 
does it not ?>—Yes, from the third of one month to the 
third of another. 

4215. Youstate that the Inland Revenue has 5i 
days, that the Audit Office has 48 days, and the Pay 
Office 39 days; is that the case ?—Yes, inclusive of 
Sundays. 

4216. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is it the case that 
the Inland Revenue has 51 days ?—Yes ; we gathered 
that from some statistics which we had at the time. 

4217. (Chairman.) Are you quite sure as to the 
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other two ?—Yes, indeed, we had statistics of them 
all. Our statistics may have failed us, but we gathered 
these facts from them. I believe that these same 
figures are also 
countant-General. 

(Mr. Stanfield.) They have not been under éx- 
amination yet. 

4218. With regard to the extra duty which is now 
paid for at tenpence an hour, are you of opinion that 
that same rate of payment is fair without considering 
it in proportion to the value of the services rendered ? 
—No, we think it very unfair, we think that the 
extra duty if necessary to be performed should be 
paid for in accordance with the rate of salary received 
by the officer who is called upon to perform it, or to 
whom it is given. 

4219. Is there any other observation which you 
wish to make ?—I should like to state the follow- 
ing case: Taking two men of 30 years’ service, 
A enters the office a little before B, and is therefore 
B’s senior. Iu course of time B is promoted over A’s 
head, and so they go on, B working very satisfac- 
torily and winning the respect of all his brother 
officers, and A working according to one of his comp- 
trollers in a very unsatisfactory manner, In 1873 A 
and B are both doing first-class work, as the office is 
then constituted, A and B in the meantime having 
become members of what they call the general body of 
clerks, A is promoted to the first class, and B who is 
A’s senior at that time is promoted only to the second 
class. Within the last month A has been super- 
annuated upon the ground of ill health, and this 
superannuation is simultaneous with pecuniary diffi- 
culties, caused by money transactions with an officer 
in another branch of the Post Office,—transactions 
which cannot but be regarded as of a very discredit- 
able nature. 

4220. (Sir William Stephenson.) Those were circum- 
stances which appeared afterwards, but it would not 
follow that at the time when he was selected he 
might not be considered the most efficient man of the 
two. 

(Mr. Crookshank.) He had already been degraded 
and superseded. 

(Mr. Stanfield.) By a previous comptroller for 
various causes. 2 

(Mr. Crookshank.) There is one thing which I 
should like to mention. It is always considered a 
great boon (which no doubt it is) that the humblest 
civil servant, should he consider himself aggrieved, can 
appeal to the Parliamentary Head of the department. 
Practically, this is not the boon that, prima facie, it 
appears to be; and so widely is this felt to be the case, 
that in our department, when the feelings of a large 
body of men were outraged by sensational promotions, 
I know of only one written protest to the Postmaster- 
General. Of that I should like to give you the history. 
I am not going upon supposition, but upon fact; and 
what has been done before can be done again. The 
one who protested allowed a day or two to elapse, 
and, as time was precious, asked the Controller if the 
protest had been forwarded, The reply was, “No, 
* and I shall delay it until the promotions have been 
“sanctioned. Now do not think that I dislike you; 
“ indeed, I am rather prepossessed in your favour. 
“ Now here is your protest. If you will withdraw 
“ it, I shall place you upon a duty that will lead to 
“ the first class at no great distance of time; but if 
‘* you carry the matter to an issue, it may injure your 
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given in the statement of the Ac-— 


“ position, and I will do allT can against you.” Now 
I invite you to consider the effect of ‘such words 
coming from a chief to a subordinate, who perhaps 
has a large family, and has struggled on for years on 
asmallsalary. It would be withdrawn ; and it was so 
in this instance. And then, again, should he persist in 
forwarding it, he has not an opportunity of seeing 
what the head of his department may say about him, 
and the parliamentary head of the department is 
ignorant of him; he says, “Ido not know who this 
is.” He is to a certain extent bound to accept what 
the head of the department says about him; and the 
result is, that, justly or unjustly (and I am sorry to 
say very frequently unjustly), a man’s prospects are 
injured, and he himself is ruined, so’ far as his career 
goes, upon the ipse dixit of the head of his department. 
4221. (Chairman.) I do not recollect in the case 
of the Money Order Office any special cases, but I do 
So in some of the other departments. Is it not the 
case that when promotions are to be made the names 
of a large number of men next to those who are 
recommended for promotion are also returned to the 
Postmaster-General with all their qualifications ; is it 
not the practice that not only the names of the persons 
recommended are sent in, but a complete list of all 
those who are fit for promotion is also sent in at the 
same time, with remarks upon their character, and 
what they have done ?—Of course of that I have no 
opportunity of judging ; I do not know how these 
things are worked. I can only deal with results as I 
see them; I can only say that in the case which 
occurred in April 1873, the junior of the office was 
promoted over 17 others. 

4222. (Mr. Farrer.) May there not be a little mis- 
apprehension in using the words “ superseded” and 
“injured ;” may it not be looked at as a question how 
you are to get the best man for the appointment, in 
which case there is no discredit in another man being 
better than yourself ?’—Suppose that I am on the 
third class, and have risen from 80J. a year to 150/., 
and that another man opposite me gets 150/. also who 
came in at the same time, and that we are doing 
precisely the same amount and character of work, and 
that we have both behaved ourselves properly in every 
way, why should the other be selected to get 2007. 
and at the same time be called upon to do the inferior 
work? We are doing précisely the same work, but 
there is a difference of 50/. between us, ° 

4223. There being only one place to which to select, 
somebody must judge who is the best man for it ?— 
But there seems to be a loop-hole for injustice. 

4224. (Mr. Walrond.) T understand that you simply 
contend that as a fact itis not a different kind of 
work, but that.it is the same work with higher pay ? 
—Yes, but his work is assumed to entitle him to 
2001. a year, and if I am not entitled to receive that 
money, why should I go on doing it ? - 

4225. (Mr. Joyce.) Are you aware of the grounds 


‘upon which in 1873 it was proposed ‘that the two ~ 


branches should be divided into three ?—(Mr. Stan- 
field.) T am not. (Mr. Crookshank.) Tt was done 
throughout the Post Office. } : 

4226. Would you be surprised to hear, that in the 
case of the Money Order Office it was done because it 


-was alleged that there were three distinct classes of 


duties, and that the Treasury consented, provided that 
the promotions to the higher classes were made, in 
exception to rule, by merit ?—I have heard that, but 
cannot reconcile it with facts. . 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Siz Louis Mazer, C.B., examined, 


4227. (Chatrman.) When did you enter the Civil 
Service ?—In 1839, 

4228. You entered as ajunior clerk in the Audit 
Office ?>—I did. 

4229. How long were you there ?—I was there 
until 1847, eight years. 


4230. You then went to the Board of Trade ?—Yes, 

4231. Did you go in at the bottom of the list ?— 
Yes, at the bottom of the junior clerks at the Board 
of Trade. 

4232. And you remained there how long ?>—I 
remained in the Board of Trade until 1872, 


4233. During that time, and after that time, you 
did a good deal of work connected with the Foreign 
Office, did you not ?—Yes, I had a great many special 
missions during the latter part of that service. 

4234. Connected with international treaties ?—Yes, 
commercial treaties. 

4235. And you are now Under Secretary in the India 
Office ?— Yes. 

4236. Where I suppose you have a, large experi- 
ence of a good many different offices rolled into one ? 
—Quite so, that is the peculiarity of the India Office. 

4237. Have you read the letter of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the chairman of the Commis- 
sion ?—I have read it. 

4238. You have given some attention to the method 
of selecting civil servants in the first instance ?—I 
- have been compelled to give my attention to that 
question for a very great number of years. I re- 
member that at the time when the report of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote was originally 
made, I was asked, although I was then in a very 
subordinate position in the Board of Trade, by the 
head of the department, to give him my views at that 
time, and at that time I remember forming my own 
Opinion, it was of course in mere anticipation. Since 
then I have seen the system in operation, more or less, 
both at the Board of Trade and in the India Office, 
and I have had many occasions of discussing it with 
gentlemen of other departments, and I confess that I 
have very strong and distinct opinions about it. 

4239. What is your opinion upon the entrance by 

open competition generally ?>—I am obliged to say 
that my whole experience has certainly led me to 
think that the effect of that system has not been 
favourable to the efficiency of the service. I think 
that the effect has been, and will be still more so, 
greatly to increase the cost, and I think to impair 
the efficiency of the service. J am not in the least 
insensible to the evils which the change of system is 
designed to remedy, and which I think from my re- 
collection are chiefly of two kinds. First of all there 
was no doubt a very natural outcry against the abuses 
which had crept into the service and had been gradually 
diminishing. I suppose that a hundred years ago they 
were infinitely worse, but still they were bad enough 
even when.I entered the service, in first appointments. 
Men were appointed who were extremely unfit for 
any official work, and there was also a certain per- 
centage in every department (I think that the amount 
was exaggerated) of men who were certainly by no 
means the sort of men who ought to be there, and 
some of them were absolutely useless. That of course 
was a very great evil, and one which it was very 
right and proper to remedy so far as possible. I 
believe that that evil was remedied completely by the 
system of limited competition and nomination. So 
far as that evil was concerned I think that that remedy 
was sufficient. As regards the second evil which 
existed very much when I first entered the service, 
it was the system which was then very much in force 
' of promoting by seniority, instead of by merit. That 
system of promotion was very much attacked, and it 
was gradually giving way to the pressure of public 
opinion, and I believe that that public opinion with 
the sort of publicity which in-these days is given 
_to all these things, both in Parliament and in the press 
would very likely have been sufficient to remedy that 
evil, or to correct it very much. I think that those 
were the two principal evils. I think that by admis- 
sion to the service, under a limited competition on 
nomination, and by a proper application of the prin- 
ciple of promotion by merit, you would have got as 
efficient. a service as possible, and I think a more 
efficient service than you are able to get under the 
system of open competition. 

4240. Supposing that you extended it in another 
. ‘way, namely, that the public should be informed that 

an examination would take place for those who wished 
to enter the Civil Service, say of a particular class, 
and that persons should obtain a certain number of 
marks.to come within the qualifying number, and 
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that then out of that number the heads of depart- 
ments might be allowed to select; what is your 
opinion of such a plan ?—TI think that it would be a 
very great improvement on the present system. Per- 
haps I may be allowed to mention a case which came 
quite recently within my own personal experience. 
There is great practical difficulty in working the India 
Office. Ihave had occasion lately to: feel the want 
of an additional number of junior clerks, ‘The only 
way in which I can get them is by application to the 
Civil Service Commissioners to send me a certain 
number of men. Perhaps they may not be holding 
examinations for some time after this application to 
them. Now what occurs when these men come? I 
have no opportunity of forming an opinion of their 
suitableness for the particular office. Their examina- 
tion has no reference to the particular duties which 
I require of them ; they come in upon a list according 
to their marks, and I have no sort of guarantee 
of their being at all suited to my purpose. The 
India Office, as you are aware, consists of a great 
number of departments, it is a sort of epitome of all 
the Government departments ; you have a Political 
Department, a» Financial Department, you have a 
very large Account Branch, you have an Audit Branch 
and a Military Branch, which in the sort of work 
very much resembles the War Office ; and in short 
you have every kind of work which ‘you can find in 
the Government offices, consequently it requires in 
those different departments very different sorts of 
men. I now get the same kind of man, he comes 
out of the same mill, and is sent to me with the same 
ticket. Hitherto we have only had, I think, six 
gentlemen appointed to the India Office under this 


system, but I have made very careful inquiries about ~ 


them, and have been told that they were by no means 
the best men who could be imagined for the pur- 
poses for which they were required. Such men are 
apt to be dissatisfied, and to think that they are put 
to work which is very much beneath their abilities ; 
in short they came into the office with a certain 
expectation of work and of pay, and they cannot be 
satisfied by the prospects of the office. If I gave 
them the work which they would think suitable, and 
the work which they would appreciate, I should be 
obliged to adapt the service to them instead of adapt- 
ing them to the service. 

424]. Did they come in under class_1 or class 
2?—Under class 1. There is a rule in force 
which I should like to see altered, namely, that all 
clerks in the India Office, whatever may be the de- 
partment to which they are destined, have ‘to come 
in under class 1. That I think is the fault of the 
department, I do not think that it is the fault of 
the system. I suppose that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners would grant us any number of class 2 
that we required, in fact we have some, we call them 
book-keepers, but I think that they are clerks under 
class 2; they are however limited in number, and 
are employed in very subordinate work. The great 
number of clerkships are under class 1, and I should 
say that the bulk of them should not be in class 1, 
considering the kind of work which for many years 
they would have to perform. 

4242, Are you in favour of a division into classes 
1 and 2, with such a natural difference of qualifi- 
cations and prospects ?—I cannot say thatIam. I 
admit that the subject is so difficult, that it is very 
difficult to dogmatize about it, but my own feeling 
about the thing is this. I have the strongest possible 
objection to any system which takes a man at the age 
of 20, and settles once for all his future destiny, with- 
out giving him an equal chance of success in his 
career, whatever it may be, with anybody else. It 
seems tome not the right thing, and by no means 
likely to improve the efficiency of the service, (which, 
I think, should always be looked at first of all, and 
which is very much disregarded,) to impose upon the 
heads of the departments the necessity of choosing their 
agents from a particular body of men. I am in favour of 
ministers choosing the men in their own departments. 
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I think that the tendency of the present system is to 


oe - make the service more and more a close service, and 
- Mallet, C. P. 


to weaken the power of responsible servants of the 
Crown in selecting their agents. I think mysélf, that 
in these days, no minister is likely to abuse that 
power. I ; 
ability and merit in the service has such an enormous 
advantage over outsiders, that he is certain to get his 
due ; he may have to wait for it longer than he likes, 
but, speaking generally, I think that he is pretty cer- 
tain to get to the top in his own line of promotion if he 
isa man of merit ; he has a much better opportunity of 
doing so than any outsider. It is so very disagreeable 
to any minister to reject the claims of men with 
whom he is constantly acting, and upon, whom he 
depends for his efficiency, that a man in the office 
has a better chance than a man out of it ; and I 
do not contemplate the probability of the discretion of 
the minister being abused, and I think it very impor- 
tant that it should exist. I think that the position of 
the head of a department now is becoming a very 
difficult one; he is deprived of all voice in the selec- 
tion of his agents ; he is absolutely debarred from the 
possibility of getting rid of them if they are inefficient ; 
because, whatever may be the theory, it is next to 
impossible in practice. The only course which can 
be pursued, if a man is absolutely useless, is to bribe 
him out by giving him a much larger pension than he 
is entitled to; and, from all that I.see, Iam inclined 
to think that the only one power left to the head of a 
department is that of rewarding merit, by selecting 
within the limits of his own department agents for 
the superior work on the principle of promotion 
by merit; but, taking the selection even as it~ is 
now, the tendency is very much to diminish instead 
of to increase that power on the part of heads 
of departments. I think that the operation of this 
system, in which you have a sort of dead level of 
men of a uniform, although perhaps of a high 
erage general capacity, without any great variety, 
ae rando st far fiat difficnlt for the head of a depart- 
ment to put one man over another; and I think that, 
from the fact of a man coming into the service with 
his certificate, and with the sort of vested right 
which he has. now, the pressure on the heads of 
departments will be such, that it will be very difficult 
to reject the claims of these men in their turn to pro- 
motion, and that selection by merit will become more 
difficult, instead of less difficult, than it was under the 
old system. If that be so, nothing will be left to the 
head of a department except to shuffle on as well as 
he can, and to make the best of it ; and he will be in 
a very unsatisfactory position as regards discipline. 
The alteration of system has certainly had a most 
material bearing upon the question of discipline in the 
last thirty years in the service. J think that, on the 
whole, the difficulties have been very much increased. 
I greatly doubt whether the advantages are commen- 
surate, and I think that tue general subordination and 
discipline in the service is certainly very much im- 


paired ; and I think that the tendency of the change 


is not a beneficial one. In my opinion, the position 
of heads of departments and of ministers is very mate- 
rially weakened instead of being strengthened, and I 
think it a great evil. Fae 

4248. I suppose that every man coming into the 
service considers himself entitled to equal chances of 


promotion ?—I think that that isthe tendency, decidedly. . 


4244, In the case which I have put to you, where 
any number of men might come in without promise of 
employment in the Civil Service, but passing a high 
examination, and some passing in additional subjects 
of a much higher character than, others, the minister 
of the day would have the power of a large selection ? 
—TI think that that would be a very great advantage ; 
certainly, in my own case, I should feel it a very great 
advantage indeed. In the India Office, as I have said, 
we have a great variety of duties, some of them re- 
quiring a great amount of ability. In some of the 
departments you require men who. can deal: with 


large questions of Government, and men of the highest 
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I feel most strongly, that any man of real” 


ability. in the service. In other branches of the 


service. you have work—accounting and auditing — 


—requiring high qualities, but not of the same 
kind; and if you could select, according to a man’s 
examination, the particular clerk whom you wanted, 
I think that it would bea very great advantage. I 
should strongly approve of any change of that kind. 

4245. (Mr. Farrer.) You would not object, in 
that case, to a minister saying to a young man, “ Now, 
“« if you can go into this examination, and find your- 
“ self amongst. the number to be~put upon the list, I 
“¢ shall be glad to appoint you” ?—I should not, object 
to that at all. I think myself that there isa very 
considerable advantage in that kind of personal rela- 
tion. I think that formerly a young man who came 
into the office upon nomination felt a certain sort of 
obligation to the person who put. him into the office, 
and there was an interest taken in him by his superior, 
and it was very useful. 

4246. (Chairman.) Do you apply your. observa- 
tions generally to entrance into the Civil Service, not 
to class 1 alone, but to both classes 1 and 2; that: is 
to say, supposing that there was only one class in the 
service ?—If there was only one class in the service, 
and if the standard of examination was very low, of 
course many of my objections would be diminished, 
because one of the objections which I have. stated, 
and which I feel very strongly, is that a yery con- 
siderable number of the duties of the office are not of 
a kind which renders it’ necessary for a man to obtain 
a first-class certificate ; and those men who are capable 


of passing: that sort of examination, when they get | 


into the office, find themselves, employed upon very 
common-place business, with a very poor prospect of 
advancement ; they, become bad clerks, and take. to 
writing in the newspapers, and employ their energies 
outside instead of in doors. I think that in the nature 
of things it must be so. ; ; 

4247. (Mr. Farrer.) You have spoken strongly in 
favour of giving the minister as much discretion as 
possible in choosing his agents. I suppose that you 
would say so especially as regards the higher offices ? 


—There is no doubt that the more important the | 


office, the more important it is to have absolute free- 
dom. of choice. tix. Le ROOT ; 

4248. You know that at the Board of Trade, as 
regards the selection of staff officers, heads of depart- 
ments, and so on, it has been open to’ the president to 
select either from inside the service or from outside 
the service ?—Quite so. ; he : 

4249. Do you think that.a good ‘or a bad thing ?— 
I think it decidedly good. I think. that the necessity 
of it was shown by the,conduct of a, very large depart- 
ment, which was conducted with great ability without 
the slightest suspicion of favoritism. Men. were ap- 
pointed from out of doors because they could not be 
got in doors. _ EB tet 

4250. But they were never appointed from out of 
doors if they could be -got in doors ?—I think not. 
I believe. that whenever there is a man in a depart- 
ment who is eminently fitted for.a particular office, 
his chance of getting it is far greater, than that of any 
outsider, and I think that he would be almost certain 
of getting it. - tae ' 

4251. And speaking generally, you would think 
that those places were filled with great fairness by the 
minister of either’ party,?—I think so, In former 
days there was great abuse, but in the main now the 
selections to the higher offices are well made. 

4252. There has been a.tendency on the part of the 
Treasury to press upon the Board of Trade to do 
away with the'selection to those offices and to merge 
them in the general body of clerks. From what you 
say I gather that you do.not think it a change for the 
better? —I am in favour, of:;maintaining as many 


distinct offices as possible: I think that a man by 


obtaining his certificaté.should gét his adinission into 
the service with a certain salary if you like, but avery 
moderate one, until he has been-tested and has proved 


his ability to render valuable service by actual work. 


I think that even in the: case of first-class clerks 
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_ there should be admission into the sérviee upon which 
a man might go up to 300/. a year or something 
like that, but that beyond that point he should have 
no opportunity to rise unless he had been tested by his 
work. I would have a very distinct limit of that 
kind, with a low minimum salary ; and I would allow 
ministers and the permanent heads of departments 

_ to take from that class for promotion men who were 


fitted by merit ; and I believe that in the main such. 


selection would be made fairly, controlled as it would 
be by public opinion and by the press. 

4253. (Chairman.) You think that if all such 
promotions were published in the Gazette it might 
give additional security by publicity?—Yes. Any- 
thing which would give a certain degree of extra 
formality and publicity would be of importance. 

4254. (Mr. Farrer.) And publicity within the de- 

~ partment, as well as in the Gazette, that it should be 
thoroughly understood within the department upon 
what grounds such appointments were made ?—Yes ; 
I think ‘that many forms of that kind might be 
adopted with advantage. f 

4255. (Chairman.) Have you considered the diffi- 
culty which now presses upon some Government 
offices as to redundant clerks, how they might be 
utilized by transfers to other departments ? — Upon 
that subject I have no very great personal experience, 
and I do not know that my observations would be 
of very great value. I may say, generally, that my 
feeling about is that there is rather an exaggerated 
amount of tenderness for vested interests of all kinds 
in the service, and I think that there is almost a 
morbid disposition to take care that no’ man is in the 
slightest degree by any possibility affected, either 
immediately, or prospectively, by changes which are 
inevitable in a great service, and which benefit 
some and injure others. I think that in all services 
men must take their chance.. There is a certain 
element of chance in all these things. One man gets 
rather more than his share of good fortune, and 
another gets rather less, and I cannot help thinking 
that it would be unwise to attach undue importance 
to finding any system by which you could put a 
redundant man in an office into a place in which he 
would be in no degree injured or affected by the 
change.” ~~ 


. _ It is no service, and the bulk of the work. 
is done by men who are beyond the service. The 
-covenanted service consists of merely a handful of 
young men who. go out from England, and who are 
put at once into very important offices; so that there 
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is little resemblance between it and the home service. 


At the same time there is such a similarity between , 


many départments, that I dare say in the departments 
employing the greater number of hands, it might be 
found possible so to fix the salaries of such depart- 
ments as to bring about a state of things in which 
there would be very little difference, and in which it 


might be very easy to transfer from one to the other — 


as occasion required; but under any proper system I 
think ‘that you must have some differences in’ the 
scales of salaries in different departments, and that 
you could never have the same scale of salaries as 
regards all ; that I should very strongly deprecate. I 
think that it would lead to injustice and to very great 
extravagance, because it is not that some salaries 
would be lowered, but that others would be raised. 
4258. Would not that be met to a considerable 
extent in an office requiring high intellectual capa- 
cities in the clerks by having a larger number of 
highly paid clerks and a less number of merely 
mechanical ones, whereas in another office you might 
require a larger number of low paid clerks who would 
do the same work ?—No doubt that is the practical 
way of meeting the thing; and if the system was 
established of really attempting anything like uni- 
formity of pay throughout the service, that would be 
the only possible practical method of doing it. Ido 
not mean to say that such a system would not be 


possible, and might not work. Perhaps it might.’ 


I do not think it a good system, because I think that 
it is beginning at the wrong end, and I think that it 
has the tendency of making it more of a service, and 
that there would be very much more difficulty in the 
way of the Government. I also think that even then 
there would be very great inequalities, which might 


be avoided if different salaries were allowed to exist in_ 


the different departments. Nor do I see any great 
advantage in uniformity when you come to the higher 
class, except that which is considered an advantage 
by some (but I do not consider it an advantage), 
namely, to make it more into a service, 

4259. Speaking of the offices of which you have 
experience, would you have much difficulty in classi- 
fying them into two branches of work; one being 
work requiring general proficiency, and the other 


requiring chiefly mechanical ability, such as writing 


and accounts ?—I think that in some of the offices: 


the whole work may be done by men of what you 
would call the first class—the higher class, men of 
education, supplemented by a very low class of me- 
chanical clerks, men in the class of writers—mere 
copyists. That, I imagine. would be suitable in some 
of the principal offices of State,—such, for example, 
as the Foreign Office. ~But, on the other hand, 
there seems’ to me to be 2 very great number of 
departments (and here I may revert to my own 
experience in the Audit Office, which is a kind of 
typical office, to a certain extent,) where I confess 
that you want something between the two. It is 
quite clear that a mere writer is not at all the kind 
of man that you want for the real work of the 
office. I do not say that a certain numbér may not be 
utilized, that is quite another question; but for the 
real work of the office, namely, the examining and 
criticising of accounts, which is work requiring a’ 
certain amount of ability and qualification, I think 
that you do not want a man who is able to pass a 
very first-class examination, still less do you want an 
ordinary writer ; you want a steady and fairly educated 
and thoroughly honourable man, not perhaps a man 
who would have attained very great distinction in an 
open profession, and who is satisfied. to pass his life 
in a somewhat obscure position. That is certainly 
not the man who, would be turned out by open com- 
petition. I may add that from inquiries which I have 
made as to the operation of this very system in the 
Audit Office quite recently, I am inclined to think that 
it will work indifferently. I cannot give.a positive 
Opinion upon it, because it is,so recent and is very 
imperfectly applied ; but, still as a slight, illustration 
of my meaning, I may mention that I have been told 
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by one of the officers of the greatest experience in that 


department, that he has already detected an unfavour- 
able tendency which he thinks will increase. 


second class clerks. In the first class young men come 
in well educated, men who’would have succeeded, 
very likely, in some open profession; they are men 
who have certain aspirations, and the power, perhaps, 
of gratifying them ; they find themselves in an office 
with much mechanical work, and they find a set of 
men capable of doing it under their orders; and the 
tendency which is observed (and one’s experience 
corroborates it) is that the men in the second class do 
the work, and those men will probably in a very 
short time become thorough masters of it, because it 
does not require a very high education ; and in ten 
years the real backbone of the office will be found, not in 
the first class, but in the second, and you will have a 
class of men in the first class not doing very much 


-work, but looking down upon the working bees, and 


being paid more than they are worth. ‘ 

4260. From your knowledge of the Audit Office, 
do you think that the present number of men as first- 
class clerks appears greater than is necessary P—I 
should say that it is probably in excess of what is 
required, 

4261. A large number of the second class, and a 
certain number of the mechanical writer class, would 
do the work equally well ?—I am rather under the 
impression that the class of men who come in through 
the second class at the present time are, generally 
speaking, men of a somewhat inferior social position ; 
that they are not merely intellectually inferior, but 
that they are of rather a lower social stamp. I am 
not at all prepared to say that in an office like the 
Audit Office it is desirable to have men of a lower 
stamp ; the work requires great conscientiousness and 
high moral qualities; and I am not at all sure, 
particularly if we are to promote from the clerks to the 
upper ranks of the office, that it is expedient to get 
in men of a lower social position. I, therefore, rather 
deprecate having men of an inferior rank, and a class 
of men who are rather below the kind cf average in 
education and social standing which 1 should think 
the bulk of the offices ought to consist ot. 

4262. (Mr. Farrer.) As far as I can gather; you 
would rather do away with the chasm between class 1 
and class 2, and you would have one class comprising 
men of superior social position and superior mental 
qualifications, and superior education, and also men of 
a somewhat lower class, though not so low, as you 
suppose class 2 to be ; you would rather have a mixed 
class ?—Yes. 

4268. Have you considered the difficulty of the 
original examination ?—I admit that to be a very 
great difficulty indeed, and I can only get over it by 
reverting to my original proposition, namely, that/one 
does not want a very high test. 

4264. (Chairman.) Would not that difficulty be 
partly met by having a door of sufficient size to let 
men of humble ability enter, provided they had certain 
qualifications, and then giving voluntary subjects of 
examination which others might pass, thus enabling 
you, or any other persons, responsible for the depart- 
ment, to secure higher men if it was wished ?—I think 
that probably that might very much facllitate the 
application of the rule; and I cannot help thinking, 
that by having class 1,‘you will find that there will 
be a growing reluctance on the part of men with 
first-class certificates to take these appointments in 
offices like the Audit Office and so on. J remember 
that from the first day when I entered the office until 
T left it, it never crossed my brain as possible that I 
should make it my career. I believe that most of 
these young men who get their first-class certificates 
go most reluctantly into offices of that description, I 
know that they go into the Account Branch of the 
India Office, and find the work very different from 


‘what they expected. One man the other day came 


tome to complain. He said, “Sir, it is very unjust; 
they are putting me to work at figures.” Possibly 
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that young man, if he goes on working at figures, if I 
can find nothing else for him, will be discontented ; 
and I think that, little by little, these first-class men 
will not take those appointments. 

4265. (Mr. Farrer.) From your experience, would 
you have applied scheme 1 and scheme 2 to the Board 
of ‘Trade ?—No. . My experience is this, that in a 
large office like the Board of Trade, you will always 
get a sufficient per-centage of ability if you get into it 
men of fair education, and keep them under proper 
discipline. I think that you will get quite sufficient 
ability for the higher offices, and that you will always 
have sufficient rank and file, 

4266. (Sir Francis Sandford.) When you say “ fair 
education,” in the Civil Service examination you have 
the university test, and the commercial school test, 
and you might have a public school test; which of 
these three would you apply to the Board of Trade ?— 
I should take the intermediate one. I should think it 
very much out of place to have a large number of men 
in the Board of Trade who had taken a high university 
degree. I think that their best years would be spent 
in a very unsuitable manner, and that the probability 
is that when they became middle-aged, they would 
be by no means first-class men. 

4267. And then you would fall back upon your 
own principle of the minister bringing in university 
men ?—Quite so, There is often a great amount of 
legal or other special knowledge required which makes 
it quite necessary for the minister to bring in men 
from an open profession for the higher offices now 
and then; but if you fill your service with men of 
great ability of conrse it then becomes much more 
difficult to. diminish the number of offices open to 
them. 

4268. Would you fill any Account Branch from 
men who had passed your third test, namely, the 
commercial school test ?—I should. 

4269. (Chairman.) Have you had experience of 
the employment of the writer class ?—I cannot say 
that I have had very much. I am sorry to say that 
I am beginning to have some experience of it, but it 
is very recent. There are certain number of writers 
in the India Office, about 55 or 56 I think; they are 
a fluctuating class; they get their two guineas a week, 
and some of them after a certain period of service, if 
they are meritorious, get another guinea. 

4270. They do not come under the 10d. an hour ? 
—No. We have a special scale. I do not know 
whether we should have it, but it has gone on. 

4271. Do you find that service work well ?—I 
have not had very much experience of it. As far as 
I have been able to hear of it, it is working very well; 
but my general feeling about that class is, that it 
should be made as impersonal as possible; that as far 
as “possible the work should be done by the piece, 
and that an appointment should be made as temporary 
as possible. 

4272. In view of diminishing the number. of 
highly paid clerks do you not think that you might 


‘have a service like the writer class permanently 


engaged to do the steady mechanical work of an 
office ?—I go back to my old idea ; I would depress 


the whole thing a little. As respects the purely — 


mechanical work of writers, the sort of work upon 
which you get a man for tenpence an hour, there is 
no doubt a great amount to which the writer class 
could very possibly be put’; but beyond that, I think 
that the bulk of the work in public offices is work 


which is not suitable either for men of that class, or ~ 


for men of the university class ; that it is work suitable 
for men of the iutermediate class to which I have 
referred, and that is the class which I desire to see 
maintained in the public offices, instead of its being 
as it seems to me likely to be extinguished. 

4273. That I think there is no difference of opinion 
about; but in order to diminish even the number of 


that class, do you not think that a cheaper class of | 


labour might be obtained as a writer class in per- 
manent employment, instead of only temporary 
employment ?—There I speak very theoretically, be- 
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cause my experience is not sufficiently personal and 
direct ; but my general feeling would be that the 
moment you put men of that class, who have really 
nothing whatever to hope for, into a permanent posi- 
tion, it would be very difficult to keep up the kind 
of discipline which would be necessary: to get the 
most work out -of them. I should: have thought, 
looking to the ordinary operation of human motives, 


that they would do more work if they were employed ° 


by the piece, than if paid by the year, and given a, 
regular position. Eau yah eas 
4274. (Mr. Farrer.) How do you do your copying 
at the India Office? Is it done by the piece ?—No; 
it is all done by these-men who are paid by the week. 
There is in the India Office a system which I doubt 
being the best. | 
- 4275. (Mr. Fremantle.) You have said that you 


~ would wish to make the class of writers as impersonal 


as possible; do you not think that there is a great 
deal of difficulty about that? When a man has been 
employed for a year in an office, does not he become 
a person ?—That is a difficulty, and therefore I 
thought that the old system of the Colonial Office was 
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4278. (Chairman.) Which of you gentlemen repre- 
sent the inspectors of letter carriers ?— 

(Mr, Orsman.) There are two of us who represent 
the inspectors of letter carriers. 

4279, Mr. Orsman and Mr. Hyland ?—Yes. 

4280. (To Mr. Palmer.) You represent the Circu- 
lation Office ?—The Inland Branch of the Circulation 
Department. 


4281. (To Mr. Bowler.) You are supervisor of 


letter carriers’ walks in the metropolitan district ?—. 


Yes. 

4282. Will you explain generally to the Commis- 
sion what are the duties of inspectors as a class? 
First of all, what is an inspector of letter carriers ?— 

(Mr. Orsman.) Generally their duties are to super- 
intend the collection and despatch of letters at the 
district, branch, or suburban offices, and the deliveries 


in their own districts, and they have the discipline 


of the offices under their superintendence. 


4283. Is it not the case that they are usually, 


selected from the class of letter carriers who have 
shown high qualifications ?—They are selected from 
the class next below the rank of an inspector. They 
have risen originally from the class of letter carriers. 
They are now selected from the class of overseers. 

4284, Some of the duties are’ external to the 
central post office, and others are internal duties, are 
they not?—Yes. They not only superintend the 
delivery of letters and the general work in the 
office, but there are inspectors who have to do work 
outside; in fact they are the officers of the Post Office 
in London who see the public respecting complaints 
affecting the service. 

4285. Will you state the maximum and minimum 
salary ?—140/. is the minimum salary, and 240/. is 


the maximum, rising by increments of. 10/. a year. 


Prior to 1868 the maximum was 3004. 
4286. Are you distinctly classed either in the 
major or in the minor establishment, or are you half- 


way between both ?—It depends upon the point of. 


view from which it is considered. We have always 
considered ourselves on the major establishment. We 


have been treated by the heads of departments as 


being on the major establishment, and have received 
the usual privileges—such as a month’s holiday ; and 
other advantages, except one, namely, that they have 


looked upon us as having arrived at the ultimatum of 


our hopes. We have been led to believe that we 
are not eligible for the higher appointments in the 
office. 

4287. Is it not the fact that inspectors have not 
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* For paper handed in by these witnesses see Appendix C, 36. 


the best, where no man ever saw these officers at all 


but the chief clerk or somebody who was considered 


to be in charge of the writing department; he took 
the papers to be copied, and got the work done, and 
nobody knew anything about it, or asked anything 
about it. He got it done in a given time. 

4276. But as soon as these writers become Govern- 
ment servants it gives,them a personal character ?— 
Then they become personal, and after a certain 
period they have a rise of pay, and their pensions, 
and their holidays, and other privileges and advan- 
tages, which I certainly do not imagine at all 


necessary. One would like to see it for the sake of — 


the men, but I do not quite see how the public 
interest is promoted by it. 

4277. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you ever had 
an opportunity of comparing the work done by. those 
casual writers with that done by the writers under 
thé present system ?—No; that is a question which 
I cannot answer, and no doubt the opinion to which 
I should come would be very much influenced by that 
comparison, 


The witness withdrew. 


A. Hyzanp, Mr. Coaries HE. Parmer, and Mr. Wittiam 
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been appointed to be controllers or assistant con- 
trollers ?—Yes, there-is no such case. 

4288. Is not that the point which you wish to 
represent to the Commission >—Yes, but more gene- 
rally the opening up of the higher appointments in the. 
service. 

4289. That .you have been selected from a lower 
class on account of your qualifications, and have been 
put into an upper class, where your duties are 
responsible, and ‘that your promotion there ceases 
and goes no further ?—Yes; we will give you a case 
in point. There is now a vacancy in the Eastern 
District Post Office for the situation of postmaster, 
through death. No inspector would dream of apply- 
ing for the appointment, because it is a thoroughly 
understood thing that if he did so he would be told 
that he was not eligible for it, or if not told so the 
department would treat the matter as a settled thing, 
and a clerk would be appointed. 


4290. Has no inspector had the office ? — Not in, 


London. 

4291. But you may apply for a postmastership in 
the country ?—Yes ; but the postmasterships which 
are worth the inspectors applying for are not given to 
them. Postmasterships of small value are sometimes 
given to persons on the minor establishment. -As an 
instance, an auxiliary letter carrier, at Romford, 
receiving, I believe, 12s. a week, was appointed post- 
master there. I suppose it is thought that small places 


_ will be better served by such persons being appointed 


to them. 

4292. Are you aware that, upon the other hand, 
there is considerable discontent inside the. office be- 
cause the inspectors have the positions which were 
formerly given to the assistant superintendents, and 
because the clerks do not get the same promotion to 
which they once looked ?— 

(Mr. Palmer.) It is so. 

4293. And whilst you complain, others complain of 
you in the same way ?—Yes, it is so. ; 

4294. And, like all questions of promotion, it is 
very difficult to reconcile all interests ?—It is. 

4295. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Who is your next 
official superior in the Post Office staff ?—The super- 
intendents of the Inland Branch. 

4296. (Chairman.) But you say that there has 
been distinctly no case where, whatever has been the 
merit of an inspector, he has been selected for the 
higher office >— 

(Mr. Orsman.) No, excepting the appointments 
to the postmasterships. There have been two cases, 
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namely, at Constantinople and at Huddersfield ; those 
are altogether exceptional cases, but those exceptions 
prove the rule. ae Yes in ‘< 
(Mr. Hyland.) There is also one at Guildford. - 
4297. Have you anything which you wish to lay 
before the Commission in support of your point that 
you ought to be considered distinctly a part of the 
major establishment? Are the duties similar to those 
which are performed in the class from which assistant 
superintendents are selected ?— Ser 
(Mr. Palmer.) Our duties are identical with those 
of the assistant superintendents, with whom we alter- 
nate, I take the duty, as it were from 8 this after- 
noon till 8 o’clock, and from half-past 4 on the follow- 
ing morning to the finish of the duty, which is 


- generally about 11 o’clock. The assistant superinten- 


dent takes the afternoon duty, and performs exactly 
the same duty as I do myself. 

4298. It is exactly the same duty ?—It is exactly 
the same ; we alternate with each other. 

4299. And the inspectors of letter carriers outside 
have responsible duties also, have they not ?— 

(Mr. slgeasi Yes, I submit that they are respon- 
sible duties, indsmuch as the inspector is responsible 
for the entire discipline of suburban offices, and he 
has also to deal with all cases of complaint from the 
the public. 

4300. How are these cases with -the public ? 
—Complaints from the public of any irregularity, or 
late deliveries; the inspector deals with all cases 
appertaining to the delivery of letters. . 

4301. You have nothing to do with the inspection 
of the post offices themselves ?—Not with the buildings. 

4302. But only with the letter carriers ?—No, 
except in recommending sites to the District Post- 
master for the erection of pillar boxes, and also in 
dealing with the letter carriers duties generally. 

4303. And you have the discipline of the auxiliary 
letter carriers ?—Yes. | 

(Mr. Orsman.) Our body has occasionally been 
selected, or rather members of it have been selected, 
to perform duties of a very special character. For 
instance, at the adoption of the London postal district 
system in 1856, at the post office at Paris during 
the Exhibition, and at our own Exhibition in 1862. 
I was sent with three inspectors to revise the whole 
of the postal districts of Liverpool ‘and its suburbs, 
There was no clerk with us, but we were working 
under the direction of Mr. Boucher. Afterwards 
Dublin was placed under’ revision, when one of our 
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class assisted. When a strike has taken place in the 
country, an inspector is sent down to make the matter 


right, as at Warrington and Huddersfield a short time — 


ago. The inspectors feel it rather a hardship that higher 
appointments should not be opened to them, seeing that 
some of them are qualified for these posts. It is that 
which we would urge, not for ourselves; we have no 
personal grievance, pecuniary or otherwise, except on 
the points already referred to; but we speak for the 
whole service. We think that it would remove a great 


deal of chronic dissatisfaction which exists in the lower 


grades. . 

4304. (To Mr. Bowler.) What are your duties as 
supervisor ?—The arrangement of the letter carriers 
duties, such as the collection of letters from receiy- 
ing houses and pillar boxes, and the laying out of 
deliveries in the town and suburban offices, There 
are ten town offices, and 89 suburban offices, and our 


‘duties comprise the regulation of the work of 2,750 men. 
For instance, an order is received for the alteration ~ 


of a postal boundary (by the metropolitan surveyor, 
or by the controller under whom we work), or for the 
creation of a new sorting centre; we have then to 
work out the arrangement, and to ascertain the cost 
at which it can be done consistently with economy, 
and also with serving the public in the best possible 


way. ‘These are the chief parts of our duties, and they 


are very arduous. 


4305. As supervisor you are in the same rank as 


inspector ?—The same class as an inspector. 


4306. With the same salary ?—With the same 
salary, with these exceptions, that there are three super- 


visors who rise to a higher salary. 

4307. To 3002.?—To 8001. of whom I am one. 
The duties are onerous, and-we think, in common with 
the other elass—of-inspectors to which we belong, 
that, having been selected for those important duties 
(duties which we will take upon. ourselves to say are 
not second to any in the London offices, except those 
performed in the secretary’s office, and by the heads 
of departments), further promotions should be open 
to us; and this is one of the reasons which 
caused us to submit our statement to you. We also 
saw in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter that 
the question of grading the whole of the Civil Service 
was to be considered by you, and we were fearful 


that unless we had an independent representation. 


here, we should be graded on a lower scale than 
the importance of our duties entitles us, and hence we 
troubled you with solicitation for an interview. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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Mr. Atrrep CaILLtarD and Mr. Tuomas GRisDALE examined.* 


4344, (Chairman, to Mr. Caillard.) What position 
do you occupy ?—I am_a first-class clerk in the 


Receiver and Accountant General’s Office in the Post 
Office. - ; 


= * For papers handed in by these witnesses see Appendix C, 37 (A. B. and C.) 


4345. (To Mr. Grisdale.) What position do you 
occupy ?>—I am afirst-class clerk of the upper section 
in the Telegraph Account Branch of the Receiver and 
Accountant General’s Office. 


published with Report | 


iq 


by the then Postmaster General, having been first re-- 
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4346, (To Mr. Caillard.) You have given in such 
a clear statement that it is only necessary to examine 
you shortly upon it. I think that, as representing 
your branch, you are not pleased with the present 
system of entrance into the service by open competi- 
tion >—We are not. 

4347. You prefer that it should be by a system of 
nomination. Do you mean the nomination of a single 
man, and that there should then be a test examina- 
tion ?—Not necessarily a test examination first ; but 


entrance into the service should, I think, be preceded’ 


by nomination and by a competitive examination. 
4348. How would it be competitive? Would the 
nominator nominate a certain number of candidates ? 
—When I entered the service some years ago I came 
in under the nomination system. I was nominated 


commended by a member of Parliament, and I presume 


- that I was put upon the list of the department to 


which I was nominated. After a certain time, there 
being vacancies for so many persons in the office, I was 
appointed to compete for one of those vacancies. 


4349, Then there must have been more nominations ° 


than there were vacancies ?—Undoubtedly. 

‘4350. What would you think of another plan? 
Suppose that you allowed the public to compete for 
offices if they liked, but that out of the results of the 
competition the head of the department should nomi- 
nate; that is to say, that it should be free to the 
public to say whether they would compete or not for 


any offices which were vacant, and that you allowed 


the head of the department to select out of the 


-number who did so ?—Having in fact open com- 


come to the opinion which you have expressed by 


petition. 

4351. It would be open competition, but there 
would be the principle of nomination at the same 
time. Do you think that that is a good plan? That 
plan has also been suggested by some of the witnesses ? 


—Am I to understand you to say that the public are . 
- to’ decide whether there shall be open competition 


or not ? 

4352. No; the public may come in and compete as 
much as they choose; but the proposal is to allow the 
heads of the departments to select whom they like 
out of the men who have passed a sufficient examina- 
tion. Would not that plan also give you the respon- 
sibility on the part of the head of the department 
which you desire ?—It seems to me so certainly ; it is 
the first time that I have heard of the plan, however, 
and I am not prepared to give an opinion upon the 
subject at this moment. 

4353. What is your object in wishing -the head of 
the department to have the responsibility ; is it to fix 
his responsibility that he gets an efficient man ?—Yes, 
to a. certain extent ; under the system of nomination 
not only would the head of the department be re- 
sponsible for the character and position of the candi- 


’ date, but also the original nominator, that is to say, the 


member of Parliament, or the friend who obtained the 
nomination in the first instance. 

4354. Would it not be far better to have no nomi- 
nations in the first instance, but to leave it perfectly 
free to public competition. Have not the public a 
right to compete ?—As a rule under the present 
arrangement it is so; but_we donot quite agree in 


the principle of open competition ; we see many objec-. 


tions to allowing the public to compete. 
4355. Probably one reason why you have come to 


that conclusion is that you think that the sons of civil 


servants might have a better chance if there was a 
nomination system ?—That reason has not prompted 
our opposition to open competition, but we are 
decidedly desirous that there should be the principle 


_ of reserving places for the sons of civil servants. 
‘We were not, however, guided by that desire. 


4356. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you. at all 


judging of the results of open competition as compared 


“with the system of nomination ?—So far as results go, 


our department is not in a very good position to 


} ms 


judge, inasmuch as -we are not under the system of 
open competition ; we have formed an opinion from 
taking a general view of the subject. 

4357. You have had no opportunity of comparing 
the two systems ?—I cannot say that we have had 
any such opportunity as regards their actual working. 

4358. (Chairman.) You see considerable difficulties 
in the transfer of clerks from one office to another ?-— 
We do under the present classification. 

4359, But under a classification where there was 
more grading would you see the same objections >— 
No: there would still be objections, but not to the same 
extent, certainly. 

4360. Objections connected with promotion ?—If 
there was such a system of grading as the general 
service scale which we advocate, there would be no 
promotion within certain limits, and consequently no 
objection on the score of promotion within those limits. 

4361. You mean that there would be strictly a 
seniority scale ?—No, a seniority scale to a certain 
extent only. 

4362, Has anyone, so far as you are aware, pro- 
posed a seniority scale for staff officers ?—No. 

4363. Then in any case there would be promotion ? 
—There would be promotion to the staff certainly. 

4364. (Sir William Stephenson.) The transfers of 
which you speak, I suppose, are transfers outside the 
office >—From one department to another. 

4365. Say from the Post Office to the Inland Re- 
venue, or vice versd? — Yes. 

4366. I presume that as regards transfers in the 
office from one department within the Post Office to 
another, you would not have the same feeling >— 
We should equally object to that. I should say that 
it would have the same effect as a transfer from an 
outside department. 1 

4367. (Chairman.) I think that according to the 
statement which you have given in, you wish to limit 
promotion to staff offices and chief clerkships to the 
general body in each office ?>—Certainly. 

4368. Would that be just to the public ? Supposing 
that a high staff office was vacant, such as that of 
Accountant General or of Solicitor to the Post Office, 
or any of those high offices, would it be just to. say 
that the ministerial head should not have the power, 
if he saw ne one in his office fit for the post, to select 
some one externally ? If he saw some one in his office 
who was fit, no doubt he would appoint him ?—Cer- 
tainly ; that would be the proper course, I should think. 

4369. But would you exclude the power of the 
ministerial head to take the best man that he couid 
for his staff appointment ?—I think that I may safely 
say not, as far as regards the position of Receiver and 
Accountant General. For the solicitor of the depart- 
ment, and positions of such peculiar responsibility, 
I should certainly say that the head of the department 
ought to have the right of selection, subject of course 
to his finding a good man in the department itself ; 
but I think that the staff appointments referred to 
in our statement do not go higher than the posts just 
below that of Receiver and Accountant General ; 
namely cashierships, principal book-keeperships, prin- 
cipal clerkships, and so on. 

4370. I think that you are of the opinion which 
many other witnesses have already stated, that there 
are considerable inequalities of payment in different 
departments with regara to offices of the same kind P— 
We are. 

4371. You draw attention to the fact that in the 
Inland Revenue Office, the Paymaster-General’s 
Office, the Accountant General’s Department of the 
Admiralty, and the Exchequer and Audit Department 
the scales of pay are superior to those existing in your 
office >—Yes. 

4372. And that you think is not just, and not de- 
sirable?—We think that it certainly seems to call 


for some revision. 


4373. A revision upwards or a revision downwards? 
—On our part we should decidedly say a revision 
upwards, -\ 
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; 4374. But would it not be desirable that where 
there are such different scales, instead of accepting the 


higher scale as being necessary you should see that 


those receiving the higher scale are not being over 
paid ; would not that be only just to the State ?— 
Undoubtedly ; but of course it would first be considered 
necessary to have evidence on this point from the 
other offices, supposed to be overpaid. 

4375. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you had any 
opportunity of seeing the work done in the other 
departments to which you refer, and of comparing it 
with what is done in your own ?—QOccasionally we 
have. 

4376. I mean sufficiently to enable you to judge 
whether the work is of the same character, or whether 
it is higher or less important ?—We cannot, perhaps, 
actually state that as regards all the offices with which 
we have compared our scale of salaries; but we have 
frequent opportunities, either by correspondence or by 
the interchanging of accounts, or by personal inter- 
views, of ascertaining something about the nature of 
the duties of the other offices. At any rate, we, as the 
receiver and accountant general’s office of an extensive 
department, have a very large area of duties, and we 


‘assume that we cannot possibly have work inferior 


in any degree to that of other accountant generals’ 
offices. 

4377. As far as the name is concerned you may 
say the same of the secretary’s office; the name 
“ secretary” implies a particular class of duties ; but 
I apprehend that the duties vary very much in quan- 
tity and quality in different offices of the Government ? 
—Yes; I can imagine it more in the secretarial 
offices than in the general account offices. 

4378. Still is not that an important fact to ascer- 
tain ?—Undoubtedly. 

4379. (Chairman.) At page 6 of your statement 
you have given us a table showing the per-centage of 
excess in different offices over the General Post 
Office >—We have. 

4380. I will just summarise the table. You say 
that the mean per-centage of excess in the Accountant 
General’s Office of the Inland Revenue over yours is 
31 ; in the Exchequer and Audit Department, 38; in 
the Paymaster -General’s Office, 57; and, in the 
Accountant General’s Office at the Admiralty, 74. 
You also indicate, do you not, that there are different 
amounts of leave; that in your office you receive 29 
days leave; that the Inland Revenue Office receives 
51 days leave; the Audit Department 48 days leave ; 
the Paymaster General’s Office 39 days leave; and, 
the Accountant General’s Department in the 
Admiralty 44 days leave >—Yes; we have since been 
informed that the Inland Revenue leave has been 
overstated. We got the information from the best 
source that we could, but we find that it was wrong; 
51 days, we understand, should be 47. 

4381. (Sir William Stephenson.) Those 47 days 
include the statutory holidays ?—Yes. 

_ 4382. Have you any statutory holidays in the Post 
Office ?—Yes, one or two. 

4383. Are those included in the 29 days >—Yes. 

4384. (Chairman.) There again you _ consider 
either that you have too little, or that they have too 


much ?—Certainly, we are inclined to think that we 


have too little, regard being had to the onerous nature 
of the duties. 

4385. Have you much experience in your office of 
the employment of writers ?—We have no experience 
whatever of them. 

4386. In the Post Office there is a system of pay- 
ment for extra duty; you get the same rate of 10d. an 
hour ?—Yes, a uniform rate of 10d. an hour. 

4387. And you find that in the Inland Revenue 
Office 2s. 6d. an hour is given ?—Yes, for certain 
duties ; we have ascertained that. 

4388. Is that the uniform rate there ?—That I can- 
not say. Y 

4389. (Sir William Stephenson,) For what duties is 
2s. 6d. an hour given?—For certain duties which 
are now performed by our office, in the Accountant 
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General’s Office of the Post Office, at the rate of 10d. 
an hour ; and when they were performed on extra duty 
at the Inland Revenue Office they were paid for at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. an hour ; we have ascertained that, 

4390. You have ascertained that in the Inland — 
Revenue Department precisely similar duties are paid 
for at the rate of 2s. 6d. an hour, which are per- 
formed at the rate of 10d. an hour in the Post Office ? 
—I am informed so. I have not ascertained it myself, 
but I am credibly informed of it. 

4391. (Chatrman.) What is the character of these 
duties ?—They are, I believe, connected with the issue 
of Inland Revenue licenses. 

4392. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is it a uniform 
rate of extra pay in the Post Office at 10d. ?—Yes, 
in our department. 

4393. Whatever may be the class of the officer who 
is doing the work ?—Whatever may be his class, 

4394. (Mr. Walrond.) Is it a time rate at the Post 
Office —it is time work. 

4395. Are you aware whether at the Inland Revenue 
Office it is a time rate or a pieve rate ?—I am not, 

4396. Do you not think that it is very possible that 
& very quick man may have earned 2s. 6d. an hour at 
the Inland Revenue Office in doing that same sort of ! 
work at a piece rate ?—It may be so, but I do not 
believe it to be so in the case we have cited. 

4397. (Chairman.) You have a considerable amount 
of work in the Post Office in issuing licenses of much 
the same kind as they have in the Iuland Revenue 
Department ?—Yes ; we merely quote the issue of 
licenses, because it enables us to compare the payment 
in the two offices ; but of course we have much more 
extra duty, and of a more important kind than that 
connected with the issue of licenses, 

4398. Sir William Stephenson.) For issuing licenses 
and that description of work, do you employ a high 
class of officer ?—No; not as a rule. 

4399. Is it not a very mechanical work ?—Some 
portions of the work are, I believe. 

4400. And work which is very well paid for at the 
rate of 10d..an hour ?—I should say not ; and of course 
that work must be superintended by officers of a 
higher grade. 

4401. They are the heads employed upon that 
extra work P—Yes. j 

4402. Superintending work ?>—Yes, 

4403. (Chairman.) Have you studied the scheme 
of retirement which you have laid before us ?—I have 
not studied it very closely. I have merely studied it 
sufficiently to consider that we might fairly annex it to 
our case. We are convinced that the scheme would 
be beneficial to the service as well as to the State, and 
if the service scale we advocate be adopted it would 
appear to be a necessary adjunct to that scheme. 

_ 4404. Have any of the principals in’ your office 
gone through it to see whether the calculations are 
correct ?—I have done so myself. 

4405. And are you satisfied that they are so?~< 
Yes ; Iam fairly satisfied of it. i 

4406. For instance, at page 4, clause 10, you say: 
“ In addition to the above, there is the actuary’s 
“ point of view. The probable average duration of a 
“ pension would be from 15 to 20 years.” Is that at 
all right. From the age of 40, the average duration 
of life would be at least 26 years, for which the man 
might draw a pension ?—The statement which you 
have read seems to me to apply to a pension under the 
present conditions. It certainly does not seem to me 
to be right if applied to a pension obtainable after 
20 years. i 

4407. (To Mr. Grisdale.) I think that your 
evidence is of very much the same character as 
Mr. Caillard’s, namely, to point out that the scales of 
pay in the Post Office are different, and that in the 
Telegraph Department the clerks have been receiving 
a small rate of salary ?—That is so. 

4408. Will you turn to page 6 of your statement. 
A principal clerk in your department receives 400/. 
as the minimum, going up to 5007. by increments of 
201. a year ?—That is in the Receiver and Accountant 
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 General’s Office proper, and not in the Telegraph 


Account Branch. _ 
4409. You form a part of it, do you not ?—Yes, but 


“we are not paid at the same rate. 


4410. In the Telegraph Account Branch the prin- 
cipal clerk is paid 350/. a year, going up to 450/. by 
an increment of 15/. >—Yes. 

4411. Then the pay of a first-class clerk in the 


Receiver and Accountant General’s Office is 3101., 


going up to 400/. by increments of 15/., as against, in 
your branch, 300/., going up to 400/. by 10I. incre- 
ments ?—That is for the upper section in our branch. 

4412. And it is 200/., rising by 102. increments to 
300/., for the lower section ?—Just so. 

4413. ‘Taking a second-class clerk in the Receiver 
and Accountant General’s Office, it is 210J., rising by 
10/. increments to 300/., and the pay of a third-class, 


clerk is 100/., rising by 107. increments to 2002.; 


whereas in your branch there is no second class, and 
the pay of a clerk in the general body is 701., rising 
by 10/. increménts to 200/. ?—That is so. 

4414. Do you consider that the work would justify 
a large number of clerks at an increased salary, or do 
you think that the number might be reduced, and that 
a cheaper form of labour might be employed for the 
more mechanical parts of it?—I am of the latter 
opinion. 

4415. There is a great deal of mechanical work ?>— 


Yes, there is a good deal. | 


4416. As regards the tracing clerks, for instance ; 
their work is purely mechanical ?—It is. 

4417. And you think that if the work was better 
classified, and if the mechanical duties were separated 
from the more intellectual, you might considerably 
diminish the clerks who were more highly paid, and 
employ cheaper labour for the mechanical portions uf 
the work ?—I think so, but with this qualification, 
that if such a classification as you mention were carried 


out, you would require somewhat to increase the pay 


of the superior body of clerks, and to pay a small 
number of them at a rate considerably in excess of 
what is paid now. ’ 

4418. You think that at the top of the clerks you 
require strengthening ?—I think so decidedly. 

4419. If that is the case, do you think that for 
clerkships of inferior importance you might not have 
boy clerks ?—I myself do not think that it is desirable 
to employ them. I have not had great experience of 


_ boy clerks, but I am of opinion that for the sort of 


duties for which boy clerks are employed it would be 
almost better to employ female clerks. . 
4420. In some branches of the Telegraph Office 


female clerks have been employed ?—Yes. 


4421. And they form a cheaper: labour, with the 
solidity of grown up persons ?—Just so. 

4429, (Mr. Farrer.) Does the employment of 
women, so far as you know, give satisfaction ?—It 
gives every satisfaction in the particular work in 
which they are employed. 

4422a, (Chairman.) Have you any further observa- 
tions to make ?—I have jotted down a few notes 
respecting the different grades of officers, and the work 


- on which I think they should be employed; and, with 


the permission of the Commissioners, I should like to 
‘submit them as further evidence. Excepting for work 
of a somewhat simple and non-preparatory character, 
I do not think it is desirable to employ in the account 
departments any officers who shall not be available 
for, and who shall not have the opportunity of per- 
forming, any duty in the, office when they” have 
attained the necessary experience and _ proficiency. 
There is, no doubt, much clerical work of an inferior 


character in offices of account, but it is generally pre 
paratory work, and a knowledge of it is necessary for 
the proper performance of the higher duties. When 
an officer has attained a knowledge of such inferior 


duties, the department would be the loser if it were . 


not able to avail itself of his experience by employing 
him on duties of a higher character, where his know- 
ledge would be useful. Still I think that reasonable 
objection might be taken to paying men in accordance 


_with the service scale which has been suggested during 


the period, which might be four or five years, in 
which they would probably be performing these in- 
ferior duties ; and I therefore think that this work 
might be performed by a class of junior clerks on a 


. lower scale, and entering the service at a lower limit of 


age, but either passing the same examination on 
entrance as that for the superior class, or being re- 


‘quired to pass that examination without competition, 


before they should become eligible for promotion to 
that class. 

4423. (Chairman.) Would not almost all these 
arguments be in favour of a class of boy clerks who 
came in with a tolerable education, and who would 
acquire experience, and who would become of the 
requisite age by the time that the higher work was 
required of them ?—Not with boys of 14 years of 
age. Ido not think that they would be capable of 
performing the duties. I have had some experience 
of a class of junior clerks, because we have had them 
in our own office, and we have found the system of 
junior clerks work very satisfactorily. We have had 
such junior clerks in the Telegraph Account Branch, 
and have found that three or four years of training 
have made them most valuable officers, much more 
valuable in fact than any newly-appointed men could 
possibly be. 

4424, At what age did they come in ?—The limit 
of age was supposed to be 16. We call them “ junior 
clerks,” and pay them at a higher rate of pay than 
the boy clerks ; they rise from 50/. by 77. 10s. to 901., 
and the boy clerks are paid about 30/., rising by 64. 
to 50/.; and I doubt whether we should get the same 
class of persons as boy clerks as we get as junior 
clerks. 

4425. Have you any remarks to make upon female 
clerks ?—Yes, | was coming to two or three words 
which I had wished to say upon that subject. As 
regards work of a non-preparatory kind, I think it 
should be performed by a class of permanent officers 
corresponding in some measure to the present class of 
writers, but having a prospect of advancement. Some 
of it, especially where a whole. section of work could 
be separated from the rest, could well be done by 
female clerks, who, I am able to say from personal 
experience, are well qualified for work of this kind. 

4426. (Mr. Farrer.) Work of what kind ?-Some- 


what simple account work, work of a sort which can: 


be separated in whole sections from the remainder of 
the work of the office. I think that female clerks 
employed on such duties as those performed in the 
Clearing House Branch of the Telegraph Department 
should be paid at:a higher rate than at present obtains. 
There is another class of work of an inferior and 
scarcely clerical nature, but superior to ordinary mes- 
senger’s work, such as the tracing of the messages in 
the Telegraph Message Branch, and this I think 
should be performed by officers of a distinct establish- 
ment with an inferior scale of pay; but at present 
these officers, who in the Telegraph Message Branch 
are called tracing clerks, have no well defined prospect 
of obtaining more than 90/. a year ; and I do not think 
that is sufficiently encouraging. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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4427. (Chairman). What position do you hold in 
the Savings Bank Department of the Post Office ?— 
First-class clerk. 

4428. Have you been there ever since that business 
was taken over by the Post Office ?— Yes. I was one of 
those who established it. I was one of the first twenty. 

4429, The savings bank’ business has been a very 
rapidly increasing business, has it not ?— Yes. 

4430. At first were there not some doubts whether 
it would be profitable to the Government ?—Yes. 

4431. Was not it in consequence of those doubts 
that considerable economy was used in the arrange- 


ment of the labour connected with the department ?— 


Yes, undoubtedly. ~ 

- 4432.-As a fact, is it the case that there is a con- 
siderable amount of inferior clerical labour connected 
with the savings banks ?—It is an undoubted fact that 
there is some inferior labour, and the discharge of the 
work of the office has suffered grievously ‘from the 
description of persons appointed to perform it, and 


‘from their not having been restricted to the more 


simple duties. 

4433. Is the argument which you derive from the 
vitality of the old savings banks a legitimate argu- 
ment, inasmuch as you are going on much more 
rapidly, and the old savings banks are diminishing ?— 
That is true, but the old savings banks appear now 
tobe showing increased vitality ; and in some of the 
reports of the old savings banks it is stated that the 
transfers from the Post Office savings banks to them 
are very much on the increase, whereas the transfers 
from them to the Post Office are becoming so infre- 
quent that the books which they had had prepared 
for the purpose are becoming useless. I have a re- 
port here from an old bank which bears me out in 
these statements, and in which the actuary says that 
depositors, and even receivers and postmasters in the 
neighbourhood, are in the habit of bringing our Post 
Office savings banks books to his office, for them to 
endeavour to explain the careless entries which have 
been made therein by boys and other inexperienced 
persons connected ‘with the Post Office savings banks. 
Itis a very unfortunate circumstance that such errors 
shoyld be thus exhibited to the officials of the old 
savings banks, °- 

4434, Do you think that your head controller would 
say that that was the case ; does he think that the 
work is discharged in an inferior way ?—I do not 
know what he thinks, but it is a patent fact that much 
of it is done scandalously. +s 

4435, One of the reasons which you assign is, that 
there is a large employment of boys ?—Yes, 

4436. You think that that is one of the causes ?— 
I think that it is the chief cause. I think that boy 
labour is very bad, bad in principle, and bad in prac- 
tice, bad for the boys themselves} bad for the public 
interest, and bad for the service. 

4437. You are aware, I suppose, that your con- 
troller, Mr. Thomson, has a very different estimate of 
boy labour >—As regards the controller’s evidence, I 
have every reason to believe that he has placed in 
writing an important restriction upon the kind of work 
for which, in his opinion, boys are qualified. 

- 4438. You would not entrust the highest class of 
work to boys?—No; and I do not think that the 
controller advocates that. 

4439. But the class of work which is given to the 
boys, he says, has been administered satisfactorily. 
Have you any.reason to doubt that ?—The very 
Strongest reason in the world. They are employed 
upon the ledger duties, and the ledger duties are, I 
believe, as intricate as those of any account, branch in 
the State; and it is not to be supposed that boys can 
perform those duties. These are the first portions ot 
the ledger keeper’s instructions—they are not com- 
plete (handing in the same)j—and boys are now 
actually employed upon those duties, almost. exelu- 
sively. The ledger divisions are manned (if I may 
use that word) by boys. In one ledger: room out of 


Mr. Antuur CuarLes Witson examined.* = - ns 
of boy clerks, 3 of 


xo 


16 divisions 12 are in charge 
writers, and 1 only of the third class. 


4440. (Mr. Walrond.) These boys are admitted at 
. ages varying from 15 to 17, are they not ?—Yes, [ 


believe that those are the ages. : 

4441. (Chairman.) As a first-class clerk have you 
come much in contact with them ?—I have had a 
great deal to do with them. I was in charge of the 
training branch of the office for about three years, 
commencing at the very. time when these boys began 
to be appointed. 

4442, And your distinct impression is, that they do 


not form good clerks ?—That. is my distinct impres-. 
sion. I should be very glad to be allowed to offer — 


some evidence upon that point, because it is of great 
importance to the Civil Service generally, inasmuch as 
if these boys are good for an account branch in the 
Post Office they are certainly good for the Audit 
Office, or any other account. branch of the State. 
There certainly appears to me to have been a’ great 
failure in the working of the scheme for utilising boy 
labour in the service. In the first place, I would wish 
to refer to pages four to six of our printed statement. 
That statement was drawn up by a committee and 
very carefully considered, and this committee was not 
composed by any means of juniors. It consisted of 


the senior principal clerk, one of the old upper sec- 


tion of the first class, which has now been abolished 
by the last improvement (and although they were 
junior staff officers at the time, and still perform pre- 
cisely the same duties, they have not got any consi- 
deration on that account), four first-class, two second- 
class, and three third-class clerks, so that this was a 
committee which was fully. capable of forming an 
opinion upon the subject ; and they considered every 
word, I may say, about the boy labour very carefully. 
This report was submitted to a general meeting of the 
whole office, and was unanimously adopted; and I 
may therefore say that it embodies the unanimous 
conviction of the officers of the department on the 
subject, of course with the exception of the controller, 
and I think that I am entitled to claim for the opinion 
of the officers of the Savings Bank Department some 
weight, because it has not been a sluggish depart- 
ment ; it has instituted a great many changes in the 
working of the office from time to time. I believe 
that I may fairly say that if the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment were to be worked on the system of keeping the 
accounts upon which it was started, it would require 
at least double the present number of clerks, 
should think a thousand clerks would be required, At 
all events alterations have been instituted, from within, 
effecting a saving of some hundreds of clerks ; and I 
think I may say that it is the unanimous opinion of the 


clerks of that department that boy labour has been a | 


failure. My own opinion ‘I have already stated. I 
think that itis very bad for the boys. In the first place, 
it takes them away from school at too early an age ; and 
not only that, but I have found that at that age they 
have not a sufficient sense of responsibility as to the im- 
portance of not throwing up their first appointments. 
Thave begged of those boys to try to do the work better, 
when under my charge, for the sake of their parents, 
that they might not lose their very first start in life, 
but I cannot say that it has produced much effect upon 
them. The parents have seen me at the office, and I 
have had some touching scenes. Widowed mothers 
have come and have made earnest representations ; but 
these boys have not a sufficient sense of responsibility 
to maintain their position, although the fact is so 
strongly pointed out to them that it will perhaps blast 
their prospects for life if they do so badly. The 
employment of boy labour is obviously bad for the 
service, and I’think that it is bad for the public 
interests. . 

4443. When you say that it is bad for the service, 
do you mean that it is bad for civil servants ?—Yes ; 
it is obviously bad for the interest of the service that 
the establishments should be recruited from boys. As 


* For papers handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 38 (a. and 4.) 


I myself 


regards the public interest, I think that I can give 
some evidence upon that point. Here is a rough 
paper which I kept whilst I was in charge of the 
training portion of the office called the Deposit 
Section, from May the 19th, 1870, to 2d September, 
1872; this paper is just in the state in which I made 
it. It was prepared as a matter of curiosity, without 
any reference to such a purpose as this. I put down 
the names of all the boys and other employés who 
came in consecutively, but the great majority were 


boys, and I ruled them out when they went away. | 


_ The second page of that paper exhibits rather a 
remarkable appearance : it shows 90 names of boys, of 
whom 64 were either dismissed or permitted to resign, 
and only 26 at present remain in the service. The 
total number upon the list is 239: out of that 
number, the services of 91 were absolutely dispensed 
with, they were too bad to be kept at all on any 

_ ground, or to be allowed even the option of resigning ; 
54 resigned, but that was chiefly as the alternative of 

being dismissed; 12 obtained other appointments ; 
two appointments were cancelled; one was dismissed 

‘on the suspicion of dishonesty; and 13 left from 

- eauses of which I have not kept a record; so that out 
of those 239 only 66 now remaiw’in the office. There 
is therefore a great waste of power; it shows that an 
enormous number of the boys utterly failed. I can 
searcely describe, without almost accusing myself of 

_ exaggeration, how completely the employment of such 

labour has failed. If the Commissioners would send 

~ for certain papers in the office, which I know would 
be gladly furnished, they would see the almost incre- 
dible absurdities which the boys have exhibited. 

4444. (Mr. Walrond.) Are you speaking now of 
boys admitted under the present system, or of those 
admitted under a system which has been superseded ? 
—lI am speaking of the present system, but I am 
including boy labour generally. 

4445. (Chairman.) Are you speaking of boy 
writers, and not of boy clerks ?—No, I am speaking 
of boy clerks; I am speaking of boy labour generally, 
that is to say, boy clerks and boy writers. The list, 
from which I have been quoting is a list of boy clerks 
and also boy writers, but I think that I may say that 
the majority of them were boy clerks at that time. 

4446. (Mr. Walrond.) Was not the limit of age 
formerly a good deal lower than it is now ; what is it 
at present ?—For boy writers, 14 to18. 

°4447, But what is it for boy clerks ?—For boy 
clerks, 15 to 17. 

4448, And how long do they remain; they are su- 
perannuated, are they not, at 19?—No, they are not 
exactly superannuated ; if there are no vacancies for 
them when they attain the age of 19, they have to leave. 

4449, 'Then what do you suppose is the average age 
of the persons employed as boy clerks ?—That I can 
scarcely tell you, but I should suppose that it would 
be as near as possible to the minimum limit. 

4450. I do not mean whén first employed, but the 

' present average age of those who have been appointed 

_as boy clerks and who are in the class of boy clerks. 
Do you think that it is likely to be lower than 17 ; 
is it not more likely to be between 17 and 18 ?—I can 
scarcely tell 9 — 

4451. The highest age would be 19 and the lowest 
would be 15; do you think it likely that the average 


age would be less than 17?—I should almost think | 


that it would not, taking into account the boys who 
have been promoted to the third class. 

4452. No, but the boys remaining in the class of 
boy clerks?—I can scarcely give you an answer. I 
have not had anything to do with those who came in 
lately, so that I do not know their ages when they 

' came in.* cin 


* The following reply to question 4452 has since been fur- 
nished to the Secretary of the Commission: —‘“ The present 
actual average age of the whole of the boy clerks now employed 
in this office is 16 years and 3 months. No boys having been 

» appointed since January last, this average appears higher than 
__ it would otherwise have done. 
entry is still lower.” 


Of course the average age on 
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4453. Do you think that 17 is too young an age: 


for anyone to discharge that sort of duty ?—No, I 
do not think that 17 is too young if they have been 
well educated up to that time. I donot think that 17 
as a minimum age is too young. 

_ 4454, (Sir. William Stephenson.) You think that it 
is the loss of education between 15 and 17 which 
is injurious to them ?—Yes. 

4455, If they came in with two years more maturity 
they would he better clerks than they become at 17 
by entering at an earlier age?—Yes, that is my de- 
cided opinion. I have here some specimens taken 
quite at random showing the absurd mistakes which 
they make. Here is one from a boy who is now in 
the third class, he is asked simply to state at which 
of two offices in the same road certain depositors’ 
books were issued, and this is his official report on 
the subject ; it is perfect nonsense. : 

4456. (Chairman.) 'There is a good deal of labour 
in your office which is purely of a mechanical kind, 
is there not ?—There undoubtedly is some work of a 
simple character, but even that is not purely mecha- 
nical, as, I think, is proved by the printed instructions 
for its performance. 

4457. How would you propose to supply such 
labour ; would you propose that all labour which is of 
a mechanical and low kind should be discharged by 
highly paid clerks >—No, far from it. 

4458. Then how do you propose that it should be 
done ?—I suppose that it must be separated, as it 
might very fairly be. But there is a certain pecu- 
liarity about even our mechanical duties; they are not 
mere copying. 

4459. But is not a great deal of the work purely 
mechanical ; is not a great deal of it simply sending 
back the pass books to the depositors, and things of 
that kind >—Yes, that of course is very mechanical. 

4460. And there is a great deal of it?—Yes, but it 
does not represent a tithe of the ordinary current work 
of the department. 


4461. Would it not be possible to divide your work - 


into mechanical work, and work requiring more in- 
telligence P—I think that it would. 

4462. In what way do you propose that the cheaper 
labour should be obtained, if the boys have been a 
failure ; do you think that the writer class would do 


better ?—From my own experience of them I think 


that they would. The writers who have come in 
tolerably young have not been a failure, that is to say, 
those who have come under my observation. I suffered 
a good deal in the first instance from old men who 
were almost out of their minds, and had failed in other 
walks of life. 

4463. You have no experience of female clerks ?— 
Not at present. 

4464. Was this supplementary statement against 
the employment of female clerks also issued with the 
same examination by your committee P—It was issued 
at the time when some of the committee were away 
upon leave. I think that it embodies the almost 
unanimous feeling of the office, but I feel sure the 
clerks wished to guard themselves against any factious 
opposition to the employment of women in public 
officers generally. 

4465. Do you think that women are wholly in- 
capable of doing the mechanical work of the office, 
such as I have referred to ?—I should not like to say 
that they are wholly incapable of doing the mechanical 
work ; they are entirely incapable of doing our ledger 
work, 

4466. We are not speaking of the ledger work, but 
of the work which might. be separated, and upon which 
a cheaper kind of labour might beemployed. Of course 
you must see that the State would not be justified in 
giving considerable salaries to clerks who were of a 
higher character to do the very low class work ?>— 
Certainly not. 

4467. I wish to know whether you think that 
women might not be employed to do such work, if the 
boys have failed ?—Of course I have had no expe- 
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rience of women. ‘I do not like to say that they would 
not do for some of our work. Ido not see why they 
should not do for some parts of it, such as_the lighter 
work, namely, writing the ordinary acknowledgments. 
There would, I think, be rather a difficulty in their 
writing what we call the cross entry acknowledgments, 
because they have to be written with heavy pressure 
by means of very hard pens and carbonie paper. 

4468. Then you do not entirely coincide with this 
remonstrance which has been handed in to us against 


the employment of female labour in the Post Office ?— | 


I beg to point out that at the beginning they say that 
they refrain from expressing a decided opinion ‘upon 
the employment of female mechanical labour in the 
office, although they desire to offer some suggestions. 
I do not think that they intend to express a decided 
opinion against’ the employment of women; they 
thought that it was scarcely fair to try it in their 
office, when so many experiments had been already 
tried with such disastrous effects. 

4469. You are aware that in certain simple 
branches of the Accountant General’s Department 
woinen are now employed with very excellent results ? 
—I have heard so. 

4470. Where their work is simple, is there any 
reason to suppose that women would do such simple 
work less efficiently than they have done it in the 
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Accountant General’s Office ?—No, I cannot say that 
there is. | ; 

4471. I see that the opinion of the general body in 
the Account Branch of your department is that they 
are not good ?—Yes, certainly, they are not good in 
the Account Department even physically, from the 
labour of pulling about heavy ledgers ; and to perform 
the rapid mental calculations necessary, well qualified 
men are essential. 

4472. Generally you consider that the remunera- 
tion of the officers of your department is not on the 
same scale as that of certain other branches in the 
Post Office doing duties not more important. You 
think that the salaries of the officers in the Savings 
Bank Department are not sufficiently remunerative 
as compared with some other branches of the Post 
Office ?—The number on the upper classes is fewer 
in proportion. It will also be seen from the appendix 
to the printed statement that the average salary is 
tmuch lower than that of the other offices of the Post 
Office, and considerably less than that of other account 
offices of the State, in which the duties are in no wise 
superior, either as regards difficulty or responsibility, to 
those of the Savings Bank Department. 

4473. And therefore the promotion is less rapid ?>— 
Yes. There is very little chance of promotion for the men 
at the bottom of the office ; it isa very poor chance. 


The witness withdrew. 
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4474. (Chairman.) You are in the Engineer’s 
Office of the Post Office, are you not ?—I am. 

4475. Have you been there ever since the Telegraph 
Department was formed ?—Yes. 

4476. Where were you before that time ?—I was 
in the Electric Telegraph Company’s service, in the 
same office, for a considerable number of years. 

_ 4477. As engineer ?—As a clerk in the Engineer’s 
Office. 

4478. What is your salary at present ?>—410J. a year. 

4479. Then you are one of the chief clerks ?— 
Yes. 

4480. What was your salary in the Electric Tele- 
graph Office before you came to your present office ? 
——I cannot recollect the exact figure, but it was very 
much less than it is now. 

4481, When the staff of clerks were taken from the 
Electric Telegraph Office into the Post Office, is it 
not the fact that their salaries were generally raised ? 
—As a fact, they were generally raised. 

4482. In other words, is it not the case that the 
State paid more for the labour than the private com- 
panies thought it was necessary to pay for it?—As a 
general rule, I believe that that is so. 

4483. Your contention is that you are not paid at 
the same rate as other offices of the Post Office are 
paid ?—That is the case. 

4484. (Sir William Stephenson.) What are the 
other offices to which you allude ?—The Receiver and 
Accountant General's Office, and the Money Order 
Office ; even the other telegraph branches are superior 
in some of the grades.) 

4485. (Mr. Joyce.) Is this scale in column No. 3 
the scale in the Money Order Office >—That I am not 
sure of, 

4486. (Chairman.) When you state that it is an 
impossibility that.the. present establishment can 
remain as it. is, and that you do not think that 
persons will enter into competition at from 80/. to 
160/., is it not a fact that private labour gets the 
services for much less than the Government pays for 
them ?—Yes; I believe that it is. 

4487. Iam not, arguing that you may not have a 
claim for high remuneration, but I wish to know why 
you think that it is unfair for the Government to get 
the same labour at the price of the labour market ?— 
As a general rule, it is found that people are not 
content to come into a Government situation for the 


same remuneration that they would take in the com- . 


Mr. Cuartes Epwarp Sruarr examined.* 


mercial world, because in the commercial world they 
are always on the look out for openings to improve 
their position in- other_ ways, whereas a person who 
comes into the Government service adopts it as a 
profession for life, and therefore he is not expected to 
look forward to openings in other branches of life for 
his future career. 


4488. Is it a fact that there is any difficulty in sup- | 


plying these vacancies in Government offices ?—To 
tell the truth, we have had no opportunity of judging ; 
for we are unable to fill any of the vacancies, except- 
ing by temporary men, and those we find do not per- 
form the duties satisfactorily. The amount which 
they receive is temporary; it is about the minimum 
of what the class would be. : 

4489, Have any of your offices been open to com- 
petition, and has there been a lack of persons apply- 
ing ?—No; the regulations have not yet been formed 
for filling vacancies. 

4490. Have you any difficulty in getting them filled 
just now ?—We have only temporary hands to fill the 
vacancies, and those do not give satisfaction at all. 

4491. (Mr. Farrer.) Arve the hours in the Govern- 
ment employment as long as those in private establish- 
ments P—No, 

4492, Have those persons who are employed in 
private establishments the same fixity of tenure and 
the same certainty of pension which Government 
employés have ?—As to pensions, certainly not ; but 
I think that a good employé always has the command 
of a good situation in a good establishment. 

4493. But have they the same fixity of tenure ?— 
Legally, perhaps not, but morally, I think they have. 

4494.*(Str William Stephenson.) In the Government 
service the fact is that you have higher pay, shorter 
hours, and security of pension ?—Yes. 


4495. (Chairman.) And you think that that will 


not attract in the labour market ?—I do not think that 
these advantages would be sufficient with the present 
scale to attract a sufficiently good class of men to be 
suitable for the permanent officers in such an office as 
the Engineer-in-Chief’s Office. 

4496. But, from your position now, it is obvious» 
that you are a good clerk or you would not be in that 
position. You were tempted to serve the company 
for considerably lower terms ?—Certainly I was. 

4497, Are good men such as you likely to be 
attracted by higher terms ?—I must say that Ido not 
consider that I was so good a man when I first 
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entered the telegraph service as I am now, very far 
' from it. I consider that my experience has been 
acquired since I entered the office (de. the Company’s 
office in 1854). 

4498, The transference was not very long ago ?— 
It was not. 

4499. (Sir Wilkam Stephenson.) Would you have got 

\the same amount of pay if you had remained in the 
Telegraph» Company’s service as you are getting 
now ?—Certainly not; but experienced telegraph 
officers have become much more valuable within the 
last few years in consequence of the rapid extension 
of telegraph enterprize in all parts of the world. I 
may explain that the complaint is not a personal 
complaint at all; the officers do not say that their 
particular cases are hardships or grievances. 
_ 4500. (Chairman.) No ; but the general argument 
is that where you have a higher level you think that 
you should get up to it ?—Yes; and such a distinction 
as exists between our office and other offices of the 
Post Office has a very unfavourable effect where a low 
position like ours is occupied. There seems to be no 
reason for it. When I entered the telegraph service 
in the latter end of 1854 the total receipts of the 
company into whose service I entered amounted to 
about 124,000/. in the twelvemonth ; just before the 
transfer they had risen to 380,000/. odd ; and under 
the Government I believe that the Budget estimate 
for the present year is 1,250,000/.; so that the amount 
of revenue derived from the telegraphs at a very much 
lower tariff rate is ten times what it was when I 
entered the telegraph service. 

4501. That is not a very remunerative service to 
the Government, is it >—I do not speak of remunera- 
tion, but of the amount of work done. 

4502. But if the work is not very remunerative, the 
Government looks carefully to the expenditure ?—No 
doubt. ; 
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4503. (Sir William Stephenson.) And the increased 
work is met by an increased staff ?—To a certain 
extent, but only to a certain extent. The responsi- 
bilities are now very much increased. The officers 
who occupy a position such as mine in a concern 
which is doing not ten times the amount of work, but 
more than ten times the amount of work for the 
Crown; do not receive anything like ten times the 
amount which I received under the company. 

4504. (Chairman.) The duties of the superior 
clerks in the Telegraph Department are very con- 
siderable, are they not ?—They are. 

4505. And at the same time there are clerks who 
are also employed upon very routine and mechanical 
duties ?—There are a few, but not a large proportion 
employed on very mechanical duties. . 

4506. In phe Engineer’s Office there are not very 
many ?—Not very many. 

4507. I think that you have explained so fully to 
us in your paper your opinion upon the general sub- 
jects as to grading and as to the duties of writcrs, that 
I have nothing to ask you upon them. Is there any 
other subject upon which you would wish to speak to 
us?—I think not, excepting that I am anxious to 
ensure that if any general revision takes place in the 
Post Office, the office of the Engineer-in-Chief should 
be included. 

4508. (Mr. Farrer.) From what I gathered of 
your view as to the wants of the service, it was not 
so much that salaries should be raised generally as 
that there should be opportunities of promotion to 
the better men as good as those which the outside 
professions would give ?—That is the general view. 

4509. That is to say, not for the run of men, but 
for the better men?—For the better men certainly. 
The ordinary run of men are very well paid in most 
of the Government offices at present. 


The witness withdrew. 
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%& 4510. (Chairman, to Mr. Chetwynd.) What is 
your position in the Post Office ?—I fill the office of 
Receiver and Accountant General. 

4511. For how many years have you been in that 
office ?—I have been in the Post Office since the early 
part of 1840, but in, the Receiver and Accountant 
General’s office since April 1864 only. 

4512. In your department have you a good deal of 
labour which is more of a mechanical kind than of an 
intellectual kind ?—No; I think that the labour in my 
department is chiefly of an intellectual kind. There is 
a portion of the work in one of the-telegraph branches 
attached to my office which is of the other kind. 

4513. In your department have you employed 
female clerks >—We have. 

4514, To a considerable extent ?—To the extent 
of between 40 and 50. 

4515. In what branch ?—In the Telegraph Clearing 
House Branch. 

_ 4616. Is that labour of a character which you do 
not estimate as the highest kind of labour ?—I think 
that perhaps it is not as high as the highest kind of 
labour which is done in my office, but it is decidedly 
superior to the mechanical portion of which we were 
speaking just now ; in fact the work done in that 
branch is work which was, to a great extent, pre- 
viously done by male clerks. | 4 
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4517. It is work of a sort superior to that upon 
which the ordinary class of writers at tenpence an hour 
would be put ?—-Certainly. ni 

4518. It is very much superior ?—Very. 

4519. How long have you had experience of the 
employment of female clerks >—Since March 1871. 

4520. Have they ,performed the duties to your 
satisfaction >—They have performed the duties ex- 
cellently ; they leave nothing to be desired. 

4521. That is to say, both as regards intelligence 
and the care and accuracy with which they perform 
the duties >—With regard to all those points. 

4522. Have you ever found them deficient in 
courage, or in undertaking the responsibiJity which 
was required ?—I have never found them deficient in 
necessary courage. 

4523. It has been stated to us in evidence that for 
ordinary routine purposes the female clerks have 
answered well, but that where there was any question 
involving responsibility or judgment they became 
afraid, and would not execute these duties well ; what 
is your experience in that respect?—I have never 
found it so; on the contrary, they have been quite 
equal in all respects, I think, to the male clerks in my 
office. ; 

4524. Have they any duties.to perform connected 
with figures ?—Yes, their work is chiefly connected 
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with figures. There are three classes of work now 
performed in the Clearing House Branch. One is of 
that class for which the office was originally esta- 
blished, which is the inspection of one day’s telegraph 
messages“monthly for every office in the kingdom ; 
they examine those messages to ascertain that every- 
portion of the regulations has been complied with by 
the clerks and others through whose hands they pass ; 
they look to see that there has been no delay at the 
forwarding office, and no delay between the counter 
where the public give the message in, and the in- 
strument by which it is sent either to its ultimate 
destination or to some intermediate station. They 
see that all the tables at the top of messages, which 
contain matter of considerable importance to the office, 
but of no importance to the public, are properly filled 


_ up; and whether there are. the proper prefixes on 


the messages, and matters of that kind. During a 
month they examine about 60,000 forwarded messages, 
and of those 60,000 messages they take out some- 
thing more than 10 per cent. With each one of the 
messages thus taken out they have to deal separately ; 
they have to point out first of all to the postmaster 
who has committed an error, the nature of the error, 
and the regulation affecting that class of errors, and 
he has always to explain and generally to do some- 
thing further. 

4525. Does that go to the Secretary’s Office after- 
wards ?—-No; the Seeretary’s Office has nothing to do 
with it unless such a case as this arises. Supposing 
that there is any delay in the delivery of a message, 
the Clearing House Branch call upon the particular 
post office to explain why it has occurred. The post- 
master says, “ You have not given me sufficient mes- 
senger force.” Thereupon the Clearing House Branch 
submit that to the Secretary, who refers it to the 
surveyor, and he inquires into it, and if it is thought 
that more force is required it is supplied. ‘The matter 
is dealt with in the ordinary way, but as a rule the 
Secretary’s Office does not interfere in the work of 
our branch. A few cases are referred to me, and a 
few cases which I do not feel willing to dispose of I 
refer to the Secretary ; but those cases are very few. 

4526. Under whose’signature do those communica- 
tions go ?—They are chiefly printed. There are forms 
to meet every class of cases, If there is any written 
communication, it is made on behalf of the Receiver 
and Accountant General, and the head of the branch 
signs for the Receiver and Accountant General. I 
have already stated that there are three classes of 
work.’ - I have' only explained one. The next class 
which I will deal with is work which consists of the 
preparation of accounts against the proprietors of all the 
metropolitan and provincial newspapers who have tele- 
graph messages sent for them without prepayment. 
We do not actually send any messages for them with- 
out prepayment. They do not pay for each message as 
it goes, but they deposit with the Post Office a sufficient 
sum, in our opinion, to cover the risk for the period of 
account. For instance, if we say that the messages 
of a certain newspaper would amount to 1002. in 
the month, we require the proprietors of that news- 
paper to deposit with us not only a month’s money, 
but about six weeks’ money, because we cannot 
prepare the account before the end of six weeks ; 
therefore we run no risk. The work which these 
ladies do is to get together the whole of the mes- 
sages sent for each of these newspapers during the 
period of account, the original forwarded message 
to begin with, sent by their reporter, and a copy 
of the message delivered to the newspaper itself; 
and they have to ascertain whether it was sent during 
the night, or during the day, because we charge vary- 
ing rates under the Act ; we send 100 words at night- 
time for a shilling, and in the day-time we only send 75 
words for a shilling. These ladies have therefore in the 
interest of the Revenue to see very carefully when the 
message was forwarded. They have also to count the 
words in the message ; and although counting words 
may seem to be a very simple business, yet the rules 
of the depariment are very strict with regard to 
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word counting ; they will allow some compound words, 


and they will not allow others. These ladies ‘have to 


make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
of the details of the rules relating to the matter. We 


have them printed, and we have the ladies occasionally 
examined as to their knowledge of these rules, Dur- 
ing the past year 85 newspapers, or thereabouts, 
paid us 15,7262. We also have arrangements with 
news associations,—associations which collect news 
all over the country, and transmit it to various 
subscribing newspapers. The accounts © are very 
complicated, because there are different rules for 
computing the value of almost every class of mes- 
sage sent, and these ladies have to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with those rules. 
copy of them (producing the same), and I think you 
will see that there isa good deal of work in them. 
There are two very large news associations who c¢ol- 
lect news, and send it through the Post Office wires 
to newspapers in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The work done for these two associations during the 
last year amounted to ‘over 32,0001, so that this 
work produces a revenue of not far short of 50,000/. 
a year; the ladies are dealing with the ‘accounts 
relating to that revenue in a highly satisfactory 
manner, The third class of work consists of an 
examination of the accounts of railway companies 
for message work transacted -by them at their various 
stations for the Postmaster General. We have made 
arrangements with most of the railway companies, 
under which we pay them a certain specified sum for 
every forwarded message, and for every transmitted 
message, that is an intermediate message between the 
office of origin and the office of delivery... We make 
them an allowance forthe. delivery of a message 
within certain limits. We are ourselves bound to 
deliver a message free within a mile of the terminal 
station; beyond that we have to make certain 
charges under the authority of the ‘Telegraph Act of 
1868, We have endeavoured to make such arrange- 
ments with the railway companies with regard to the 
delivery of these messages within a certain limit, with 
respect to mileage, as to leave the Post Office a small 
profit ; and it is the duty of this branch to see that 
that profit is in no way diminished, but that the 
company account, for’ every portion of the money 
collected. During the past year the claims of the 
companies which we have 
like 20,0002... This is a growing business, and it 
now applies to at least 1,800 stations of railway 
companies throughout the kingdom. That work the 
branch has done excellently ;, it is rather complicated, 
but they have managed to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with it. I may mention as‘a fact that the 
Exchequer and Audit Office are now following us 
up very closely, and up to this time I have only seen 
two queries from the Audit Office upon any accounts 
which the ladies have examined; which is more than 
I can say for any other part of my office, 

4527. As the duties which you have explained are 
various and complicated, have you found the female 
clerks generally efficient public servants ?—I have. 

4528. Is there any disposition in’ the Post Office, 
and especially in your branch, to give additional work 
to female clerks where they find that they can do so ? 
—Yes, in my branch certainly. 

4529. Do you employ any boy clerks in your office ; 
—Not any. I employ some junior clerks, but they 
are quite a different class from boy clerks. 

4530. At what age do they come in ?—About 16, 

4531. How do the junior clerks answer ?—They 
have answered very well. 

4532. Are there many of: them ?—There aré 30 of 
them in the Telegraph Account Branch, and 60 under 
the name of /“tracing clerks” in the Telegraph 
Message Branch. But I should explain that the 
tracing clerks ought properly to be divided into two: 
classes ; one class being put down as junior clerks, 
the same as those in the Telegraph Account Branch ; 
the other class being put down as tracers or sorters 
of messages, 
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paid amount to something 


, 4583, If these junior clerks are well’ conducted, do 
they become senior clerks ?—Yes, they are: promoted 
according to merit to the general body... 

4534, Must they cease at a given age from being 
clerks, if they are not promoted ?—No. 

4535. They still remain as junior clerks ?—They 
still remain as junior clerks: up to the limit of the 
Treasury authority, namely, 30. We cannot bear more 
than 30 on the class, unless there be vacancies in the 
elass above, when, as is usual in the Civil Service, we 
are able to bear on the lower class any number not 
exceeding the whole number of vacancies, 

_ 4536. What is their pay ?—It begins at 50/..a year, 
and goes by annual increments of 72, 10s. to 901., 
which is their maximum. 

4537. Do you find that the clerks who are trained 


in that way are rather more experienced clerks than 
“those whom you get through the Civil Service com- 


petition at the full age ?—I think that for the parti- 
cular work which they are doing they are far more 
useful to us; they have learnt the duty by actual 
experience, and they are therefore better able to do 
it than aman of superior literary acquirements who 
comes in for the first. time, even though he comes 
in at 18, or 19, or 20 years of age. 

4538. Would you recommend as a system that an 
office should to a certain extent be fed by junior 
clerks ?—I should not be disposed to recommend it 
as a general arrangement; I think that it does very 
well in some offices; it does very well indeed. in the 
two Telegraph Branches of my offices but I do not 
think that there is any other branch in my office in 
which we can introduce it with advantage. 14 

4539. You require elder clerks ?—Yes.' » I ‘have 
generally tried to get men from other account branches 
of the Post Office; for instance, the Savings Bank 
Department or the Money Order Office, where the 
training is very much the. same as it is in my own 
office ; we get the advantage of that training, and as 
ours is afar better scale of salary, and as it is perhaps 
a more expanding office than the others, it encourages 
them to come to us and take their chance. 

4540. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is there much, or 
any, communication between the outside public and the 


‘ladies who are employed in your department with 


regard to inquiries or matters of that kind ?—Yes, 


they are in direct communication with 5,000 post- 


masters. : 5 

4541. Do those postmasters come to the office, and 
have personal communication with the ladies ?—No, 
there is no personal communication between them 
at all. ; iS : 

4542. And no person from outside can come and 
make personal inquiries of them ?—No; the rule is 
that no person shall be admitted to the Clearing 
House Branch~ without a written order from the 
Secretary or the Receiver and Accountant General’ of 
the Post Office. , 

4543. (Mr. Farrer.) Have the ladies anything ‘to 
do with the other clerks in the office, or are’ they 
entirely apart ?—They are quite apart. ‘They have a 
distinct house to themselves ; but that I may say was 
an accident. ‘The house in which they commenced 
doing their work came to us with other property 
from the Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany. We had the remainder of a lease, and were 
bound to take over that property. 

4544, (Sir. William Stephenson.) Still they are an 
isolated department ?—Yes. It was'intended that they 
should go into the new building in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and separate rooms were prepared for them, 
distinct from the male clerks, but adjoining to the 
Telegraph Message Branch, which feeds them with 
work. - 
(4545. (Chairman.) In the Telegraph Message 


Branch, are the male and the lady clerks together ?— 


No; not in that branch. ° 
4546. Imean for the transmission of messages >— 


“That is called the Central Telegraph Station, “ It is 


not under my control. Le eee Rat 
A547. (Sir William Stephenson.) There do they work 
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together ?—Yes; but they work together for this 
reason: Women are not allowed to do any night 
work. It is not desirable that they should do so; 
but a great deal of nightwork, of course, has to be 
done. Neatly all the provincial newspapers are fed 


through the wires by night, and the work is done by 


a male staff. That male staff cannot be expected to 
come on every night, and they are obliged to work 
alternately day and night. Of course, when they are 
in the office during the day-time, they must mix up 
with others who are doing the same work, and those 
others are chiefly women. 

4548. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you employed 
male clerks in the work which is now done by the 
ladies ?—Yes, the examination of the messages has 
always been done by the female clerks; but the pre- 
paration of accounts against the London and provincial 
newspapers, and the examination of accounts of rail- 
way companies for message work done by them at 
their 1,800 stations, were done by male clerks before 
that work was transferred to females. 

4549. How much does a lady get through in a 
certain time ?—Exactly the same as a man. 

4550. But the pay of the ladies is different ?—I 
think that their pay is too low. The department 
also thinks so, and it is under consideration to im- 
prove it. 

4551. (Mr. Farrer.) Have they any right to super- 
annuation?—They have the same right as other 
Civil servants. 

4552. Sapposing that they marry, do they continue 
with you ?—We have not had one such case where 
the lady has remained. Three or four ladies have 
married, but have retired. They have generally 
married very well: 

4553. Have they married comparatively young ?— 
The first one who married was, I think, about 22. 

4554, They have not had sufficient service to have 
earned any considerable claim to benefit ?—No; the 
branch has only been established since the beginning 
of 1871. 

4555. (Mr. Fremantle.) Have they received cer- 
tificates from the Civil Service Commissioners ?—No ; 
they have gone through the same ordeal as the rest of 
the Telegraph Branch. They have passed through 
the Telegraph School, and obtained the certificate of 
that school, which includes the ordinary educational 
tests. 

4556. (Sir William Stephenson.) But I suppose that 
in future they must pass through the Civil Service ?— 
I can scarcely say that. The Treasury have decided 
that this office shall be filled by persons already in 
the service. We are largely increasing the staff; in 
fact, we have a proposal now to increase the Clearing 
House Branch to about 60. 

4557. (Sir Francis Sandford.) From what part of 
the service will these ladies come? From the Returned 
Letter Office, if there are any ladies there possessing 
the qualifications necessary for the post, and from the 
Central Station, if there are any there who fulfil the 
requirements, or from the Telegraph School, or any 
other branch employing females. ! 

4558. (Mr. Farrer.) Will those branches from 
which they come for the future get persons from the 
Civil Service Commissioners ?—I think so. 

4559. By competitive examination ?—I think that 
itis to be limited competition. ! 
| 4560. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you know how it is 
arranged that the ladies get superannuation, not 
having any Civil Service certificate?—They never 
have had any superannuation. 

4561. But you think that, they are eligible for it?— 
The question of Civil Service certificates must be 
shortly decided by the Treasury. These ladies will 
have to get them, I suppose, in one of two ways ; 
either under the “seventh section of the Order in 
Council, or by the extension of the powers of an Act 
passed two years ago, to remedy the defect of not 
having obtained Civil, Service certificates, in the 
case of about a thousand persons who had been ap- 
pointed by oversight. 
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4562. (Sit Francis Sandford.) In the case of the 
ladies, will the superannuation be under the same re- 
gulation as that which applies to us men, namely, that 
we must go on until we are sixty ?—I do not think 
that that point has been considered. I think that a 
large number of the ladies will probably marry and 
leave us; we have lost several by marriage. 

4563. You have a considerable number of intelligent 
and active ladies employed there; do you not think 
that. they will go off very quickly ?—I am sorry to 
say that they are going off with rapidity just now. — 

4564. So that in that work you would have a rapid 
succession of young ladies coming in, who would be 
going away just when they were becoming useful ; do 
you find that to be the case ?—No, I think not. 
I think that, as a rule, it takes about six months to 
make them efficient. 

4565. (Mr. Farrer.) Is there not another side. to 
that question, namely, that if they do get efficient in 
six months, the public get a cheap service ?—A very 
cheap service indeed. 

4566. (Chairman.) Formerly the average cost of a 
clerk in the Telegraph service was 108/. 12s. 6d. ?— 
I think that that was the figure. 

4567. And now it is only 41/. 14s. 9d. ?2—No; the 
411. 14s. 9d. was the average at the establishment, 
namely, in the middle of 1872. 

4568. What is it now?—I cannot tell you at the 
moment, but it is a little more. They increase at 
the rate of 5/., 72. 10s., and 10/. respectively on the 
three classes ; but I may say that the proportions 
between the two are, perhaps, not very different from 
those which you have just mentioned. The Telegraph 
Account Branch has increased more rapidly in salary 
than the Clearing House Branch, because. nobody 
there increases at less than 7/. 10s., and it is mostly 
10/., whereas in the Clearing House Branch it «is 
chiefly 5¢, a year. 

4569. Even if you raise the remuneration to the 
female clerks, will not it always be possible, from the 
large supply in the market, to get female clerks at a 
cheaper rate than male clerks ?—I think so. There 
always has been a, difference in the salary of male 
clerks and female clerks. ; 

4570. (Mr. Farrer.) What opportunities of ‘pro- 
motion are there among the female clerks ?—There is 
an establishment for each office. In our Clearing 


House Branch the establishment is this,—there are 


a superintendent, two principal clerks, three first-class 
clerks, and the general body. 

4571. The highest that any one can get to is 1801? 
—Yes, at present; that is in the Clearing House; but 
there are other positions which go to a higher salary. 

4572. Which ladies can get?—Yes, and the scale 
proposed for the Clearing House will go considerably 
higher than that. This scale was merely an experi- 
mental one; the department did not wish to saddle 
itself with an establishment which was not certain to 
prove successful, and therefore the scale was in the 
nature of an experiment. 

4573. Is the whole of the management of the 
department, the discipline, if one may use that word, 
entirely under a female superintendent ?—Entirely. 

4574. So that if you, or any superior, wishes to 
find fault with anything done there, or to alter any- 
thing done there your orders go entirely through 
her ?—Yes, entirely. : 

4575. You do not communicate directly with the 
ladies ?—No; the superintendent is responsible in 
everything. 

4576. (Sir William Stephenson.) If you get the 
same, quality of work out of these ladies as you get out 
of the men, do you think that you will be able to con- 
tinue the lower remuneration P—I think so, for a long 
time. 

4577. (Mr. Farrer.) It depends not only upon 
what amount of work you can get indoors, but upon 
the supply of the article out of doors ?—I think that, 
unfortunately, there is an abundant supply out of doors 
of poor gentlewomen with a sufficient amount of educa- 
tion for almost any work required by us; gentle- 
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women of limited means, daughters of officers in the 
army and navy, and of clergymen and medical men. — 

4578. (Chairman, to Mrs. Arundel-Colliver.) Have 
you been superintendent during all the time that this 


experiment has been tried ?—I have. 


4579. Have you found any difficulty in maintaining 
discipline in your branch ?—None whatever. 

4580. Do the ladies generally remain, or have you 
been obliged to dismiss any?—We have had no dis- 
missals. 


4581. (Sir William Stephenson.) In how many ~ 


years is that ?—Since March 1871, 

4582. (Chairman.) How do you receive the clerks ; 
have you anything to do with their nomination ?— 
No; they ave first appointed, and then they come over 
to me for instruction. 

4583. By whom are they appointed ?— (Mr. 
Chetwynd.) By the Postmaster General, in the 
same way as any other clerk in the office; at. least 
I perhaps may say in the same way as any other clerk 
in the Telegraph Branches of the Post Office, because 
there is some distinction ; none of the telegraph people 
have gone up to a Civil Service examination ; many 
of them came over from the companies ; they had a 
parliamentary title to a Civil Service certificate ; and 
others have gone in through a similar examination in 
the Telegraph school, which is considered almost 
equal to any examination which the department could 
properly ask the Civil Service Commissioners to adopt. 

4584. (To Mrs. Arundel-Colliver.) Would you 
coincide in any respect with the following evidence 
which has been given to us. A question was put to 
a witness as to the girl clerks, and the answer was, 
“So far as the girl clerks are concerned, as long as 
“ the work is simple and-straightforward, the mere 
returning of a letter for instance, which involves 
“‘ merely copying the address from the inside 10 the 
“ official cover, they get through it ; but at any time 
when discrimination or judgment is required, I find 
“ that they are perfectly at a loss in the matter ”?—As 
regards my own experience I cannot coincide with 
that evidence, because I have not found that our 
clerks, with more intricate work than that which you 
have now described, have failed in that respect, namely, 
in respect of discretion when it was required. 

4585. You find that they have discretion, and are 
not afraid of responsibility ?—I find that they have 
a fair amount of discretion. All’ points of difficulty 
are brought to myself. 

4586. (To Mr. Chetwynd.) With regard to the 
passage which I have read, do you disagree with it, 
or do you in any sense agree with it ?—So far as my 
experience goes, I have never found any want of tact, 
or discretion, on the part of the people employed in 
the Clearing House. 

4587. Or any want of judgment?—I have never 
found any want of judgment, or any fear of respon- 
sibility. I may say with regard to the work in the 


Clearing House, that no portion of the work has ever 


been commenced there without the most carefully pre- 
pared instructions being supplied by me, in print. 
4588. I will read one other sentence from the evi- 
dence from which I have quoted. 'The witness was 
asked, “ May not a great deal of that arise from want 
“ of experience ; were they not only appointed last 
“ year?” The answer was, “No. Ithink that gene- 
“ rally where women perform official duties their 
“ minds are wanting in those respects, that they are 
* timid to a certain extent, and will not act without 
“ applying to another person if there is anything out 
*¢ of the ordinary way ”?—Of course I am unaware of 
the mode of teaching which has been employed with 
regard to the persons named in that evidence, but 
with regard to those employed in the Clearing House 
the most careful teaching has been used. Every per- 
son there has been taught not only what the work 
means, but how. to doit, and they have been en-~ 
couraged ; whereas I think it is very possible that in 


other cases they may have been rather discouraged, so . 


that perhaps they may have been employed on that 
class of work under less favourable circumstances. 
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4589. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Would you not think 
that it might be rather the other way, that ladies 
would perhaps decide too much upon their own re- 
sponsibility ?—If in the Clearing House any such 
decision had been arrived at, I am sure that one 
of the 5,000 postmasters, who would have been in- 
jured, as he would have thought, would have come to 
me about it; and Ihave had no such complaint. 

4590. (Sir William Stephenson.) You no doubt have 
had an opportunity of comparing the work of females 


with that of males where a similar responsibility has 


attached to them ; have you found any difference! in 
that respect in favour of the men ?—No; I think that 
they are very equal. 

4591. (Chairman, te Mrs. Arundel-Colliver.) Have 
you found the work which has been given to the 
female clerks under your superintendence too ex- 
‘hausting ; has their health given way ?—No, I have 
not found it so. 

4592. Is their health good ?—As a rule it is good ; 
they have very good average health. 

(Mr. Chetwynd.) I think it has been found that 
during the past year the average absence of each 
person in ‘the Clearing House has been very little 
over six days. / 

4593. (Sir William Stephenson.) You think that in 
that respect they are as good as the men; they are not 
worse ?>—They are certainly not worse. 

4594. (Mr. Fremantle.) What are the hours of 
attendance >—The' ordinary hours, namely, from ten 
till four. The length‘of absence which I have men- 
tioned has been purely from illness, not leave; the 
annual absence on ordinary leave has been a fraction 
over 19 days on the average. 

4595. ( Chairman, to Mrs. Arundel-Colliver.) After 
what you have stated I need not ask you whether you 
think that it would be possible to extend the employ- 


ment of female clerks throughout the public service, 
for duties for which they are fit ?—1 think that it | 
From my own general experience, | 


would be possible. 
and especially from my experience in the Clearing 
House Branch, I think I may say that it is not only 
possible but very desirable to extend female labour 
in the publie service. 

_ 4596. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you extend it to cases 
where men and women must necessarily be employed 
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together ?—I do not like that plan at all. I should 
prefer not having the charge of an office where they 
were together, 


4597. (Chairman.) Perhaps you know sufficiently 


about the Telegraph Office to state whether there is 


any inconvenience in the transmission of messages, 
from the males and the females being mixed together ? 
—I think that there is no difficulty. 

(Mr. Chetwynd.) I was asked’ to put in a table 
showing the number of female clerks employed, and. 
the different branches in which they are employed, 
and their salaries (delivering in the same). 

4598. Do you think, not referring to your own 
office, but to other offices where accounting is\ of less 
importance, that it would be possible to reorganize 
departments, giving the more mechanical work to 
cheaper labour, and diminishing largely the number of 
clerks of a more expensive kind who are fitted to do 
the ‘work more intelligently ?—I think that that is 
quite possible, and I am so convinced of the possibility, 
and indeed the necessity of it, that I am preparing a 
recommendation of this kind with regard to the Tele- 
graph Message Branch. 

4599. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What comparative 
pay do you aim atin your representation to the Post- 
master General for female clerks?—I have recom- 
mended that the scale of pay for the Clearing House 
shall be, for those who come in at first 40/. a year, 
rising by 7. 10s. to 75/. a year; and those on the 
class above from 80/. to 100/., by increments of 
74. 10s.; the principal clerks from 110/. to 1501., by 
increments of 10%. ; and the superintendent from 1651., 
by increments of 15d. to 8004. 

4600. How would those scales compare with those 
of the men with corresponding work ?—They are 
about half of the salaries given to the Telegraph 
Branch of my office, but rather less than half of the 
salaries, if compared with the Receiver and Accountant 
General’s Office. t 

4601. By means of these salaries you would pro- 
bably get a somewhat better educated class of women 
than you could get men for double the amount ?—I 
am scarcely prepared to say that. We can get them 
sufficiently well educated for any work which we 
require, and I think that that is really as much as we 
ought to look to. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr, AtexanpEeR Norton Suiinerorp, Mr. Wirriam Marx Brown, and Mr. Evan Jonns examined.* 


4602. (Chairman.) Do you all represent the same 
rank in the Travelling Post Office ?—(Mr. Shilling- 
ford.) We are not all of the same rank. 

4603. What are you ?—I am a superintendent, and 
these two gentlemen are two clerks. 

(Mr. Jones.) Mr. Brown and I represent the general 
body of clerks. 

4604. What is the number of your body ?—(Mr. 
Brown.) There are 37 clerks. 

4605. That number is independent of the superior 
officers ?—Yes ; there are three superintendents and 
the surveyor, ze. the head of the Department. 

4606. Your duty consists in accompanying the 
mails, and doing the duties of the Post Office whilst 
the mails are travelling ?—Yes; not the sorting, but 
we are clerks in charge of the mails. ) 

4607. The sorters ate under you?—(Mr. Jones.) 
Yes, 

4608. And you are responsible, are you not, for 

their work ?>—Exactly so. — 
_ 4609. Have you any evidence to give as to the 
‘ risks which have attended your occupation ; have you 
any return as to the accidents which have occurred 
during the time that you have acted ?—(Mr. Shilling- 
ford.) We have no separate list of accidents ; we 
have a return of the effects of travelling generally on 
a certain number between 1854 and 1874. 

4610. What is that >—It shows a total of 22. 

4611. Have that number been disabled ?—Not all 
through railway accidents; some of them have left the 


service in consequence of mental derangement, some- 
thing like eight per cent., or nearly so. 

’ 4612. Do you mean that that mental derangement 
has been produced by travelling ?— We believe so. 

4613. And how many have left the service by 
being disabled?—Twelve by railway accidents, and 
nervous debility resulting from travelling. 

4614. What is the case as to the rest ?—The 
largest number of clerks that we had at any one time 
during that period was 53, and out of that number 
four have left us in consequence of mental derange+ 
ment. ‘Two of them died in Asylums, and the other 
two are now living. 

4615. How many have been disabled by accidents ? 
—I have not a‘separate return of the number perma- 
nently disabled. Thirty-eight clerks have been injured 
by railway accidents while on duty since 1st January 
1860. Five of those have since died, and five have 
been pensioned. Seventy-eight sorters have also been 
injured during the same period. - 

4616, Is your employment chiefly at night ?—For 
the most part it is. There are day mails, but the day 
mails do not extend in all cases so far as the night mails. 

4617. What is your rate of remuneration as com- 
pared with other branches of the service. Is it the 
case that the first-class clerks in the Receiver and 
Accountant General’s Office, and in the Money Order 
Office receive 400/., and that first-class clerks in the’ 
Travelling Post Office receive 350/.?—We believe 
that to be the fact. We are so informed. 


* For papers handed in by these witnesses see Appendix C, 42. 
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' 4618. But you know it' as 
—Yes. er: 
_ 4619. The second-class clerks in the Money Order 
Office receive 300/. and. the general ‘body in’ the 


regards your own, office ? 


Travelling Post Office receive 240/. ; that represents. 


the maximum ?—Yes, of the general body.) oo)» 

4620. In the case of the superintendents, the super- 
intendents of the Inland Branch, as a maximum, 
receive 500J., and your superintendents receive 400/.? 
—Two of our superintendents stop at 400/. ; the other 
superintendent receives 500/. Why it-is so, the two 
who only receive 400/. fail to understand. 

4621. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do all the superin- 
tendents in the Inland Branch go on to the maximum 
of 5007. ?—I believe so. They have, I believe, another 
grade in the Inland Branch, namely, assistant’ super- 
intendents. 

4622. (Chairman.) You state in your paper that 
promotion has been very slow in your branch ?—Yes. 

4623. During the last 14 years, how many pro- 
motions have taken place from the general body ?— 
Only four from the general body to the first class. 

4624. And you are afraid that by the threatened 
extinction of superintendents that promotion may be 
still further retarded ?—Just so. 

4625. And your argument from that is, that you 
think that there should be a service scale. Is it a 
service scale for your own branch, or a service scale 
throughout the service, which you advocate ?—A 
service scale throughout the service. That is the 
meaning-of our remark in our statement. We view 
with some little alarm the threatened extinction of the 
superintendents as regards the public service. In our 
opinion there would then be no supervision whatever. 
The carriages would be left entirely in the hands of 
sorters. 

4626. But the clerks would still superintend the 
sorters, would they not ?—It is understood that the 
clerks are becoming extinct; the vacancies are not 
filled up. 

4627. That applies to the clerks also ?—Yes. 

4628. Is there any other subject to which you wish 
to allude ?—We wish more particularly to lay stress 
on the large number who have been disabled through 
mental derangement and nervous debility, the result 
of accidents and excessive travelling. We have one 
rather remarkable instance of a man who has been 
under restraint on two occasions,—once, I believe, in 
1851, and again in 1862,—and after the second time he 
was superannuated. He was no sooner superannuated 
and ceased to travel than he was quite fit to take care 
of himself. 

4629. Those were the two years of the Exhibition ? 
—Yes. He was deranged, and was taken care of, and 
was senttoanasylum. We see that others are disabled, 
and are gradually approaching the same state. They 
are in such a state of nervous debility that they are fit 
for little or nothing. 

4630. Is that from over-night work, or is it from 
the perils of the work ?—I will not say from over- 
work, but from the peculiar effects of railway travel- 
ling on: health. 

4631. But is that found to be so in the case of 
guards ?—I believe so. I believe that will be found 
from the report of the “ Lancet” Commission in 1862. 

(Mr. Jones.) That is a report upon the influence of 
railway travelling on public health, including pas- 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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sengers and railway servants. Dr. Waller Lewis, of 
the General Post Office, also reports on similar effeets: 
upon the officers of the Travelling Post Office.) . «+ 

4632. (Mr. Fremantle.) How many nights a week: 
are the clerks employed in travelling ?—(Mr. Shilling- 
ford.) Three out of four; but it varies in consequence 
of absence, and of the scarcity of men. We have often’ 
to commit irregularities of that sort, owing to temporary: 
illness. , Ares 

4633. And the journies, of course, are always long ?. 
—Taking the service throughout, north, east, south, 
and west, the average is within a few minutes of six: 
hours’ actual travelling; that is the minimum time,’ 
which is usually exceeded by more or Jess delay. ; 

4634. (Chairman.) Your general conclusion is, that 
with the perils attending health, your remuneration. 
ought to be of a good character ?—We claim equal 
remuneration with other branches: for similar work ; 
we at least believe that we should be paid at the same 
rate; but what we wish to call attention to is, that 
we are worn out much sooner, and that some: con- 
sideration should be allowed in the matter of super- 
annuation, or for: optional exchange on the grading 
principle, after a certain number of years, 20 or 21, 
or 25 years; or, that after a certain number of years 
on travelling duties, we should be allowed the option 
to exchange on the grading principle to some other 
office. j 

4635. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Is there any reason 
why your duties in and out of the office should not be 
interchangeable with those of the stationary clerks ?— 
Every office, I believe, finds it necessary that the 
individuals employed should have a close practical 
knowledge’ of the work, and that it must be nearly 
continuous,’ or it is not so-good. )/ Pies 

4636._(Mr. Fremantle.) Have the travelling’ clerks’ 
any allowance for travelling ?—Yes ; 5s. per journey. ' 

4637. (Mr. Joyce.) But that is only just’ enough to 
cover the actual expenses >—That is the intention, 
Originally the allowance was 10s. a journey, and it 
was cut down in 1860 to 5s. a journey. It is’ just 
sufficient to cover the actual expenses if the men are 
prudent, and go to cheap lodgings, instead of going to. 
hotels. 

4638. Is there not this difference between your 
case and that of guards and other railway officials, that 
you, when travelling at high speed, have to use your 
brain, whereas they have not to do so ?—(Mr. Brown.) 
That is the case. We are working at high pressure 
and against time, and the same amount of work must 
be kept under control, whether we have able men or 
indifferent men on duty. . : 

4639. And is it not the case, whatever may be the 
cause of it, that out of your body a very large number 
have retired at a comparatively early age ?—Very: 
many. We have not a statement: of their ages, but 
we believe that most of them are under 45 years of age 
on retirement. aL. i 

4640. Have not applications been frequently made 
to the Post Office that a certain period of service in 
the Railway Post Office service should count for’ a 
longer period than in the non-travelling service ?— 
Yes. 

4641. The Post Office has never denied the reason- 
ableness of that principle, but has said that it has not 
the power to adopt. it ?—(Mr. Shillingford.) Tt has not 
been granted, but the reason we have not been told. 


Mr. Davin H. Somervitrr examined.* 


4642. (Chairman.) In what post. office are 
gaged ?—The West Central District Office. 

4643. You represent generally the district offices, do 
you not ?>—Yes. 

4644. Is the work at those district offices a sort of 


you en- 


_epitome of the work of a large post. office ?—Yes. It 


is a sort of epitome of the various work of the Post 
Office generally, 
4645. Is your office a large one ?—Yes. 


4646. How many clerks are there in it?—Four; a 
first-class clerk, and three of the general body. . 
4647. And general superintendent ?—The ‘post- 
master is the responsible head of the office. 
4648. (Sir William.. Stephenson.) Where is the 
West Central Office?--In High Holborn. 
4649. (Chairman.) Is your promotion entirely re- 
gulated by your own office ?—No. i quotes 
4650. How is it regulated ?—The metropolitan 


me For papers handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 43. 


clerks form one body, and promotion is from district, 
to district according to circumstances. -, >. > 

4651. What are the classes of clerks; are they the 
sameas in the Post Office generally ?—No; the de- 
partments vary now as regards classification. .-Some 
have been improved in such respect. 

. 4652. I mean of the general body ?—For the clerks 
of the general body there are two or three scales. 
Those who were in the service in 1866 were classified 
thus: 80/. a year, rising by 100. to 2401. ; those who 
entered subsequently, entered at 801, and I. think 
after two years they received an annual increment of 
7t. 10s, until they reached 140J,; their increment is 
then 10/. until they reach 240/. Then the scale of those 
who come in for telegraph purposes at present is 80/., 
rising after two years by 5/. to 1501. 

4658. Are there two classes or three classes of 
‘your clerks ?—There are two classes of “ first clerks ;” 
the higher class receive 260/. a year as the minimum, 
increasing by 10/. to 350/.; the lower grade receive a 
minimum salary of 2001., rising by 10/. to 8002. The 
minimum of the latter is lower, it will be seen, than the 
maximum of clerks of the general body. 

4654. How many first-class clerks are there in the 
whole metropolitan district ?—Seven;- five on the 
higher grade, and two on the lower. 

4655. How many second-class clerks are there ?— 
Twenty-one; they are called: clerks of the general 
body ; their scales of pay and their rates of increment 
differ as I have just described. 

_ 4656. You state in this paper that there has been 
no promotion for some time ?—There was no promo- 
tion from the time of the establishment of the Metro- 
politan District as a distinct department in 1866 until 
July 1873. The Metropolitan Districts were cut off 
from the Circulation Department in 1866, and the 
postmasters and clerks formed into a separate establish- 
ment under a surveyor. The clerks .transferred were 
for the.most part those who formed a part of the staff 
of the Controller’s Office Circulation Department ; and 
they have good reason to think that the transfer was to 
_their disadvantage as regards promotion, for they were, 
with one exception, excluded from subsequent promo- 
tions which were made under the revision of 1867; 

4657. You state that the promotion just now’ is 
very slow ?—There was, as I have just’stated, no pro- 
motion whatever until 18738. Then the postmaster- 
ship of Charing Cross became vacant through” default, 
and the first clerkship of the Eastern Office through 
the retirement, at a comparatively early age, of the 
officer filling that position ; the reason being mental 


incapacity. These vacancies were quite exceptional, - 


and there is but little promotion’ to look forward to 
with certainty under present circumstances. 
4658. You have 28 clerks in your general body ?— 
Yes, including all classes. i 
4659. In your general body of clerks you’ have 
even now varying kinds of salary >—Yes. 
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_ 4660. And your desire to have a graduated system 
in order to remove: this complexity is one of your 
reasons, for appearing here ?—Yes, with a view to a 
general improvement of course by such a system. 
4661. With a view to its application’ throughout 
the whole service ?—With a view to the general 
imprevement of our body, because we think that we 
are not adequately paid, and our prospects are not 
equal to those of other departments of the Civil 
Service. At all events our salaries are not adequate 
for our duties, and we ask to be graded with officers 
in other departments more highly paid, and perform- 
ing at least no more important duties than ours. 

4662. Are you never changed from the district 
offices to the Central Office >—No. 

4663. You always’remain as clerks in the district ? 
—The districts form a distinct establishment ; we 
remain as clerks unless we are promoted to be post- 
masters, but, as I have représented, such promotions 
are not restricted to our body. I must explain that 
clerks were sent from the Circulation Department to 
the Metropolitan District after its formation, and that 
rather interfered with the promotion. It was some- 
what irregular; at least it is not usual in other 
branches. I say this not to disparage the officers 
benefited by the transfer, but to show that a system 
of grading should regulate such cases so as to obviate 
unfairness. . 

4664, The postmasterships of your district are 
open, not only to your establishment, but to the whole 
service ?-—Yes. 

4665.—To the whole service throughout the 
country >To the departments of the General Post 
Office, London. 

4666. Is it only to London ?—I cannot say. 

4667. A London man may apply for Manchester, 
or Leeds, or anyjother post office, may he not?—He may. 

4668. (Mr. Joyce.) I think that some little time 
ago you made an application for an increase of 
salary ?—Yes. 

4669. And you have not yet received an answer to 
it >—No. 

4670. You do not suppose that the right honour- 
able gentleman in the chair, who was Postmaster 
General when you applied, or that the present Post- 
master General, would be indifferent to your applica- 
tions >—No. ; 

4671. Then you may suppose that there is some 
good reason why an answer has not been given ?— 
Quite so. I may state that the clerks sometimes 
think that they should receive an acknowledgment of 
their memorials. That isa remark which J have to 
make regarding our memorials in general. 

4672. (Chairman.) Is there anything which you 
wish to mention, in addition to the full statement 
which you have given us ?—I do not think that there 
is anything else of general interest. 


The witness withdrew. 
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4673. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the London and Westminster Bank ?—Secretary. 
~ 4674.—Do you employ a great number of clerks in 
your bank ?>—About 450; the exact number is 443 at 
the present moment. nasyer 
- A675. What are your rules as to age and examina- 
tion, and certificates of character, in admitting them ? 
—They must ibe from:18 to 21 years of age. We 
have ten juniors independently, who: ¢ome in at be- 


tween 16 and 17, but speaking of the staff generally, 
the full tellers are from 18 to 21 years of age. 

4676. How do you ascertain their qualifications for 
being clerks ?—If you will allow me I will read these 


‘rules which have been made for the admission of 


clerks, which I think will give you a great deal of 
information. ‘As: to tellers, candidates are only 
“ eligible between the ages of 18 and 21. A’ certifi- 
‘© cate of birth, or other satisfactory proof of age, is 
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“ yequired in each case, They must be in sound 
“ health, and pass satisfactorily an examination by the 
“‘ medical officer of the bank.” We have a medical 
officer attached’ to the bank, who is a physician. 
“They must produce testimonials of character, and 
“ state in their written application that they propose 
“ to enter the service of the bank with the full in- 
“ tention of remaining in its service. They must 
“ pass a preliminary examination before an examiner, 
“ specially appointed by the bank, on the following 
“ subjects: reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
“‘ writing from dictation, history, geography, and 
“ English composition ;” those are essentials. The 
competitive subjects which give candidates a little 
superiority over those who have not the same advanced 
education are ‘advanced arithmetic or algebra, 
French or German, and any special subject.” Short- 
hand writing, for instance, or anything of that kind, 
would give them so many additional marks. - 

4677. Do those additional subjects count for: their 
promotion f—They used to do so,, but the system 
which we have lately introduced ignores seniority, so 
that it does not follow that the person who is selected 
to-day numerically by marks, is selected to-morrow 
for the particular office. 

4678. Would you not consider an increase of know- 
ledge to be merit, if it was also accompanied with 
attention to duties ?—Yes, if it was accompanied by 
practical knowledge of the work of the bank. We 
lose sight on entry of their first examination, and 
their relative position, and we judge of them as to 
their fitness as banking clerks; that is to say, that 
we donot take the marks of the examiner as final, 
but the directors themselves examine as to parentage, 
and so on. 

4679. But they are nominated first ?—Yes, in the 

first instance they are nominated by the directors in 
rotation, but the board take turn with the individual 
directors, in order to give an opportunity of introduc- 
ing men who are not introduced by the directors, but 
who are outside men introduced to us by customers, 
shareholders, or persons of influence in the city, and 
by which means we sometimes get some of our best, 
or very good clerks. Those appointments are made 
competitive. We have perhaps three men nominated, 
and there is one vacancy, and the best man of the 
three is selected under the board nomination. But we 
do not reject a director’s nominee if he comes up to 
our standard in the essential subjects. 
_ 4680. Do you ever reject a director’s nominee ?— 
We do. The moment that a director has nominated 
a candidate he ceases to have any further influence 
whatever in the matter; he has to retire while his 
nominee is examined, so that I may say that he has 
not the slightest influence on the election. 

4681. (Sir Francis Sandford.) If his first nominee 
fails, has he another nomination ?—No. We have fifteen 


directors, and as there is in frequent rotation a board | 
nomination, a resolution has been recently passed 


that a director’s nominee failing he loses his then turn. 

4682. (Chatrman.) Practically, do you find that of 
the nominated candidates many do not come up to the 
mark ?—It varies. 
eight vacancies, of which three happened to be com- 
Sometimes I 
have known that out of a set of ten men we have 
not passed three or four of them; but I think, as the 
examiner said in his last report, that “we are really 
getting a higher standard, and I am very glad to say 
that my report will show as much as to a good many 
of them.” Our directors have exercised more rigid 
care in the introduction of their nominees, knowing 
that their candidate will be rejected if he does not 
come up to a certain standard, ; 

4683. What rate of pay do they get on appoint- 


ment ?>—‘‘On entering the service of the bank the 


“ salary will be 80/. Security will be required in each 
“ case to the extent of 1,000/., to be provided for by a 
“ contribution of 5s. per cent. to the ‘ London and 


“ Westminster Bank ‘ Officers’ Guarantee Fund.’ ” 


We guarantee each other, and it has been a very great 
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We had ten men up last week for - 


success. ‘Clerks are, in the first instance, admitted 
“on probation. For the first three months, monthly 
“ reports will be made as to their efficiency in the 
“ offices in which they have been engaged. Further 
“‘ reports will be made every six months for a period 
“ of two years, and if these are satisfactory the 
“ clerks will be placed on the. permanent staff of the 
“ bank.” 

4684. Then are they for two years upon 80l. on 
probation ?—No. It is a’rising scale of salary for the 
two years. They are not fixed at 80/. The 801., 
with the increase, dates from the period of their intro- 
duction into the bank, and not of their confirmation, 
** On satisfactorily completing three months service, 


“ life insurance in one of the offices approved by. 


“ the directors must be effected for 200/.,, in addition 
“ to which a similar amount will be paid by the Bank 
“ af death, as stated in the London and Westminster 
“ Bank, ‘ Life Insurance’ Rules, subject to the restric- 
“ tions which such rules contain.” . Those are all our 
printed rules as to tellers. We have divided the 
bank into four classes; the ‘tellers are not classed. 
Then, beyond that, we have four classes for the ordi- 
nary run of clerks ; beyond that again we have a 
certain number of officers, the managers, secretary, 
assistants, and others, who are what I may call our 
superior officers, and who are not classified, but enjoy 
salaries fixed from time to time by the directors, 

4685. (Mr. Farrer.) And those officers are selected 
from among the clerks ?—Yes; so that to-morrow, if 
there was a vacancy in my position in the bank, the 
directors would look out for the best man throughout 
the staff of 450, and whether he was an original man, 
or whether he was a superior officer, they would 
select the best man for merit, apart from his previous 
classification. + 

4686. (Chairman.) Have you any objection to 
state how far the classified list goes as regards 
salary ?—It will take a man up to 400/.a year. ~ 

4687. (Mr. Walrond.) At about what age would 
he be when he got that amount, taking the average ? 
—We admit him at 18, and it spreads over 25 years ; 


but that is supposing that in each of those classes he ~ 


ran through the allotted period ; whereas if a man is 
transferred to-day into the fourth class, and to- 
morrow into the first, the maximum of the one class 
is the basis of the class next above; therefore, if a 
man goes from the fourth class into the first he 
takes the basis of that class, which is the maximum of 
the class next below. 

4688. (Chairman.) A man has not necessarily to 
pass through all the four classes, grade by grade P= 
Certainly not; nor the period in those classes to give 
him the enjoyment of the’ yearly increase in the class, 

4689. (Mr. Fremantle.) Promotion is absolutely 
by. merit ?—It is absolutely by merit; and if I told 
you the history of what I call our special men it 
would show that they have not all been in the bank 
25 years. I have not myself been there so long. 

4690. (Chairman.) Is the matter decided by the 
superior officers with the sanction of the directors P— 
Yes. On every appointment and promotion which 
takes place to-day, supposing that there is a vacancy 
among the clerks or among the officers, the manager 
makes his recommendation, and the directors test 
most rigidly the suitability of a man for that par- 
ticular appointment. If a man is going from among 
the tellers to be an ordinary fourth-class man his 
history is submitted by the manager, or, if the case 
arises in my own department, it is submitted by myself, 
So that it is not only a good man who is appointed, 
but the best man ; and we should go to the whole staff 
as well as to the head office for all our promotions. 

4691. In your classes is there any practical rising 
by seniority ‘from the fourth class to the third ?— 
Ceteris paribus, the senior of course is promoted, if 
the next man in seniority is absolutely and fully 
qualified, not the best qualified in that particular de- 
partment of the bank, but if he is not the appropriate 
man for the particular post, a man junior to him, if 
more eligible, will be selected. , 


4692. Have you any instances where men enter the 
fuurth class, and remain there all the time of their 
service ?—No; if a man is really efficient in. our 
institution, I may say that he does not, asa rule, run 
through the four years which would bring him to the 
maximum of that particular class before he gets pro- 
motion. . 

4693. (Mr. Farrer.) Suppose that a vacancy occurs 


in the highest class, is the question whether the man‘ 


who is next below is qualified to fill that post, or is 


the question whether there is some other man below 


him who is more qualified >—The latter is the course 
which is pursued, and if we had to go not only to the 
second class, but to the third, or even to the fourth 
class, we should do so unhesitatingly ; we should take 


_ the best man. 


4694. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you had any 


instances of men who have not been found qualified 


to rise from the fourth class ?—But few ; and we have 
now a new rule, which is not printed in the paper 
that I have read, but is to this effect; it is scarcely 
operative yet, but it is to the effect that if a teller has 
remained in the bank for five years, and is not com- 


_ petent to pass into the classes, if an opportunity has 


t 


arisen (and it is sure to have arisen in five years), he 
has to leave the service of the bank. We have tested 
the man by that time, and if he has not got into the 
fourth class he is not considered a good clerk. | 

4695. If any teller had been rejected upon the first 
vacancy, would he be eligible for promotion upon a 
second occasion >—Yes; and therefore it is not final. 
The managers have to make a periodical report to the 
directors upon the individual character of every man 
in our institution, and therefore if a man who. is not 
a good man to-day has learnt the lesson which his 
want of promotion has taught him, and if he is proved 
by the next report of the manager to be competent, 
that of course supersedes:his previous character of 
him, and the man has the benefit of it. 

4696. (Chairman.) Does the rule of a man leaving 
the service in five years refer only to the lowest class ? 
—It merely refers to a teller-who is not classified. 
The tellers are outside the classes; there are four 
classes and superior officers, and tellers, and juniors. 

4697. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you found 
instances of men who having once entered the service 
have not been competent to go forward ?—There are 
men at this time in the third class who are very good 


in that particular class, because we divide our different . 


work into classes. A man, for instance, may be a very 
good ledger keeper in the one class, but he from a 
certain nervousness of manner is not fit to be a cashier, 
and therefore he is not promoted to a cashiership, and 
he is much better by being kept as a good officer 
where he is, if he is not capable of promotion, because 
of the peculiarities of his temperament for instance. 
Then, of course, in classifying our present staff we 
have had to deal with the 450 men as we had them. 
As to the future men, I have not a doubt that in 20 
or 30 years we shall not have such men as we have 
had, from our previous system not having been quite 
so efficient. 

4698. (Chairman.) ‘Then practically your tellers, 


even after two years, form a class on probation by 


your-five years’ service rule ?—Yes, though they are 
confirmed after two years; under the rule a man must 
be competent to go forward or he must retire. 

4699. Is there any rise of salary as regards tellers ? 
—We have two scales; we have a service scale, 
which runs continuously from the date of entry, unless 


interrupted by the direct action of retardation or 


advancement, and then we have a class salary attaching 
to the fourth class, the third, the second, and the 
first, not concurrently, but at different dates, one 
dating from the date of promotion, and the other from 
the date of eatry ; therefore, a teller for the five years, 
if he remains, enjoys the five years’ service scale, and 
not being a classified man, he has no class salary in 
addition, hut the moment that he comes into the fourth 
class he enjoys the class salary in addition, 

4700. (Sir William Stephenson.) Then the original 
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ee is a constant quantity added to on promotion ? 
— Yes. 

4701. (Mr. Farrer.) Is it a constant salary; does 
it not rise year by year?—Yes ; it is not a constant 
quantity in that sense. 

4702. (Chairman.). Your classes are of sufficient 
extent to give a tolerable chance of promotion to all 
who enter the bank within a reasonable period ?— 
Most certainly. If I may speak in my own way, I 
should say that if a man has very ordinary parts, and 
possesses certain essential qualities, such as regu- 
larity, punctuality, willingness to do his work, and 
does it, he is sure to get on and reach the maximum 
of the classes, far before the expiration of the 25 
years; but if he has anything like talent he is sure 
to get out of the classes, and to come amongst the 
special officers of the bank who enjoy a salary which 
the directors fix according to the duties performed. 

4703. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you object to state the 
complements of the classes; how many there are in 
the first, how many in the second, and so on ?—I have 
not the particulars, and I am afraid to state without 
books. I dare say that, excepting the first class, 
they are nearly equally divided. If you take the 
second, third, and fourth classes, and the tellers, and 
divide them by four, you will, I think, come 
almost to the average of each class, I do not think 
that they vary very much. ¥ 

4704. (Sir William Stephenson.) Beyond those classes, 
what numbers are there without giving details; how 
many what we should call staff appointments are there 
to look to, beyond the classified clerks?—At the 
present time we have thirty men beyond the classes, 
and if you analyze the history of those men you would 
find that many of them have had less than 25 years’ 
service. me 5 Ae 

4705. (Chairman.) Are all appointments of your 
special officers made from tellers in the first instance ? 
—We introduce no one into the bank except as 
tellers. 

4706. In such an important office as that of secre- 
tary, for instance, would your directors not be able 
to go to the National Provincial Bank, or any other 
bank ?—It would be a bad day, in my opinion, for the 
officers of the London and Westminster Bank when 
we were obliged to go outside; and I think that 
our system is such an advantageous one, and will 
bring such a good class of men into our bank, that I 
should be very ‘sorry indeed that, if I had to leave 
the bank to-morrow, the directors should go outside 
the bank for my successor. 

4707. As a matter of fact all the officers have been 
appointed from the bank itself ?—Yes, except in one 
or two instances in the earlier history of the bank. 

4708. (Mr. Farrer.) Do your clerks often leave 
you?—Yes, from many causes. We have a resigna- 
tion to-day, and we may have perhaps another next 
week, and so forth. We perhaps have 30 or 40 retire- 
ments from resignations or deaths in the year. 

4709. Do you give a pension ?—We have intro- 
duced a pension scheme. 

4710. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you at Christmas, or at any 
other time, give anything in addition to the salaries ? 
—Our old system before this new system was that if 
a man had been with us for many years he had a 
certain salary attaching to the office, and, in addition 
to that, our directors were good enough to give a 
bonus of 10 per cent. upon the salaries at Christmas, 
with sometimes an additional gift to the superior 
officers. But we found that not to be an advantageous 
system ; it gave an indifferent man, and a man who 
was not an able man, the same advantage asa really 
efficient man ; and our directors were good enough 
to say, in launching this new system, “We will add 
“the bonus to the old salary of every one in 
“ the bank. We will apply the new system to 
“ every one; if the new system is more favourable, the 
“ man shall enjoy it; if the old system with the 
“ bonus added is more favourable, he shall start upon 
“ the new system at that figure, but we will abolish 
“ bonuses altogether.” 
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° 4711. (Chairman.) Coming back to the classes, are 


the different classes into which you divide the bank» 


divided with reference to the work to be. performed ? 
—Quite so. 

4712. The special character of work ?—The special 
character of work; paying cashiers, for instance, are 
in a different class from receiving cashiers, and the 
heads of certain departments are in a class above the 
general men in ‘those departments ; for instance, the 
first ledger keeper is in a higher class than the general 
ledger keepers, because he has a certain amount of 
responsibility upon him, and so with the first pass- 
book keeper in the eame way. 

4718. Their salaries go higher, their duties being 
more responsible and more important ?—Yes. 

4714. (Sir William Stephenson.) What are your rules 
with regard to holidays ?—We give a teller and a man 
who has been with us less than 20 years, whatever his 
position may be, unless he is a special man, a fort: 
night—at least not a fortnight; we have adopted a 
new system, and in our new system we have given them 
14 working days, which operates more favourably to 
the clerk than the other plan, because it used to be 
from, say, Monday till that day fortnight, whereas such 
clerk now comes back on the Wednesday fortnight. 
Clerks above 20 years service have three weeks. 

4715. Is he obliged to take all his holidays at the 
same time ?—Yes, that is absolutely required, and 
for this reason, that ifa clerk has been manipulating 
the books, during the period that he is absent from 
duty we are enabled to find it out. We do more than 
that ; our superintendent at the head office says to 
a man, “I wish you to take your holidays next 
week.” Of course he suits the convenience of a man 
as far as he can. The seniors have the better part 
of the year, but still it is competent to the superinten- 
dent to say to aman at a certain moment, “You take 
your holiday ;” and he must do so, and for the whole 
period. 

4716. (Chairman.) Do you find that they are satisfied 
with 14 days’ holiday >—That period is for men who 
have been with us for less than 20 years; we give an 
addition to men who have been there longer than 
that ; but men on the staff, such as the managers and 
secretary, are allowed to take 28 working days. 

4717. (Sir William Stephenson.) And. that is the 
maximum ?—Yes. i 

4718. What are the working hours of the bank ?— 
Speaking generally, from 9 to 5; but there are days 
when some of the clerks are there later. 

4719. And, of course, if there is any pressure of 
‘ work they must stay until it is completed ?—Yes ; on 
the 4th of the month, and settling day, for example, 
some are detained longer. 

4720. You make no allowance of extra pay for 


that ?—Not the slightest. If we have a tremendous 


amount of labour we give extra remuneration.. For 
instance, some time since we registered under the 
Joint Stock Companies Act, and in my department, 
as you may easily imagine, the labour was something 
very great. We had night work, and the directors were 
good enough to remunerate it; but speaking broadly, 
if a man occasionally stays till 6 or 7 o’clock (and 
sometimes it is through his own fault), he has no 
remuneration. 

4721. (Chairman.) Do you find that there is an 
ample supply of persons desiring to enter the bank r— 
Yes; I should think that the supply is greater than 
the demand. ! 

4722. Then you can get any amount of labour ?— 
Yes. I have a great number of outside applications for 
clerkships on the competitive examinations. 

‘4723. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you allow any 

interval during the’ day for refreshment ?>—Yes, half 
an hour for lunch. 
_ 4724. (Mr. Farrer.) The clerks go out for that ?— 
Yes, and the time for which they are out is noticed by 
an officer in charge, who sees that the time allowed is 
not transgressed. 


4725.” (Sir William’ Stephenson.) Do you keep any - 


record of the attendance r—I will read one of the 
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rules bearing upon that. “ Every officer shall be in 
“attendance to commence his: duties at 9 o’clock in 
“ the morning. All officers other than special officers 
“are to sign the ‘Attendance Book.’ | This book 
“ will be removed at five minutes past nine, and those 
“ who arrive afterwards will sign in the ‘ Late Book, 
“ in which shall be entered against the respective 
“‘ signatures the exact time of arrival. Any officer’s 
“ sionature appearing frequently in this book will 
“ be reported, and habitual want of punctuality will 
“ be noticed to his disadvantage, especially when the 
“ question of promotion arises. Officers’ are strictly 
‘“« forbidden to sign for each other.” 

4726. Do they sign off when they go ?—No. 

4727. Only when they arrive ?—Only when they 
arrive. ii 

4728, (Mr. Walrond.) With regard to the com- 
petitive examination of the board’s nominees, sup- 
posing that three men are nominated, is the’election 
out of those three men solely and entirely by exami- 
nation ?—Almost entirely. ‘They-go to the examiner, 
who does not know whether they are competitive or 
not, and then there is the board’s examination of them 
upstairs. The directors say, “Who are the candi-~ 
dates ?? and I mention three gentlemen, A, B, and. 
C. They do not know more of them than their 
application and recommendations tell of. One com- 


‘mittee selects, and another committee, namely, the 


Examination Committee, examines. They select ac- 
cording to the merits of the candidates, and are not 
guided absolutely by the examiner’s report of the marks, 
although they are guided. partly also and principally 
by it; but, they judge from a man’s general appear- 
ance and answers. For instance, three men’ may come 
in. You can see at a moment a certain’ manner in, 
say, two of them; they are very gentlemanly in 
their manner, but the other of them may be very 
different, but yet may have passed a very successful 
examination in history, which has given him marks. 


The directors there would discriminate between the - 


three men, and would use their discretion; but they 
are guided principally by the examiner’s report. 


4729. (Mr. Farrer.) And ‘character, I suppose ?— 


And character. is 

4730. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you been able 
distinguish any difference between those who have 
come in as the result of competitive examination and 
those who have come in as directors’ nominees ?— 
Our experience varies somewhat. For instance, I am 


’ at this moment in possession of applications from three 
very good writers, whose names, with others on the — 


next board nomination, I shall submit to the directors ; 
and they possess other good parts. But on the last 
occasion I may. not have had such good men to sub- 
mit ; therefore there might be directors’ individual 
nontinees better than these competitors. On the next 
occasion a competitive man may be better than a 
director’s nominee. 
4731. There is no material difference, in’ fact, 
between the two ?—I think not, because the directors 
are uniform’ in their desire not to exercise their 
patronage except in the interest of the bank. 
- 4732. (Mr. Fremantle.) You say that there is a 
committee of examination >—Yes. pir 
4733. Are they the officers of the bank ?—No, the 
are directors. ; 
4734. (Chairman.) But you have a’ professional 
examiner ?>—Yes, who is the head master of the 
Middle Class Schools. Fee 
4735. You said that there were several junior clerks 
appointed ?—Yes. I will read the rules affecting 
juniors. “ As to juniors.—Juniors received into the 
“ service of the bank between the ages of 16 and 17° 
“are in all respects subject to the above -rules, 
“ Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7.” (Those are as to a certifi- 
cate of birth, and as to health, testimonials of character, 
and the intention to remain in the’ service, the passing 
of a preliminary examination, and as to security.) 
“ On entering the service of the’ bank the’ salary ‘will 
“ be 507. It is imperative that they reside with 
“ either parents, guardians, or friends, from whom a_ 
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“ report will be required as to their general conduct 
“* every three months.” We make it obligatory as to 
juniors that they shall reside with a parent, friend, or 
guardian, who shall be really responsible for their 
character, and who makes a report every three months, 
that they are still residing with them, and are behay- 
ing well athome. “Reports as to conduct and effi- 
ciency will be made at the end of six months” 
(that is, by the officer of the bank), “and again at 
“the end of the first year. If these are not satisfactory 
« the junior will not. be continued in the service of 
“ the bank, At the age of 18 they will be eligible 
“ for appointments as tellers when vacancies occur, if 
“* approved by the directors, and upon the written 
“report of the manager under whom they have been 
“ placed, subject to the conditions and regulations: 


_ “ affecting clerks at full age.” 


4736. Is there any further examination ?—The 
same examination that a clerk goes through at 18 
these 16-years-old men have to go through on reaching 
that age. The rule says, “subject to the conditions 
and regulations affecting clerks at full age.” 

4737. (Mr. Fremantle.) How long has your super- 
annuation system been in operation ?—The rules have 
only been in force since July of last year, that is to 
say, as a fixed scheme ; but we have always pensioned 
deserving officers of the bank, but it has not. been 
done upon any fixed rules; whereas now we have 
‘certain fixed rules for retiring allowance. : 

4738. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you still insis 

aipon. the principle of life assurance >—Yes; every one 
entering the bank from July of this year is obliged to 
do it as one of the conditions. _ 
. 4739. It exists concurrently with the pension 
system?—Yes ; after a man had been with us for 
the required number of years he would enjoy the 
benefit of the pension system. 

4740. (Mr. Fremantle.) The clerks, whom you 
have now, practically entered with the prospect of a 


_ superannuation allowance ?—They. knew that the 


directors were always very generous, but it was an 
uncertainty; whereas now a clerk who enters says 
«‘ T have a certainty, under our rules.” 

4741. (Mr. Farrer.) Is it under the life assurance 
scheme ?—No, the two schemes are quite distinct, A 
man is obliged to life assure, and he is admitted to 
enjoy the pension scheme; but he comes under the 
operation. of the latter by conditions which are put at 
some distant period. 

. - ATA2, (Sir William Stephenson.) And still the bank 
-pay half the premiums ?—On the life assurance we 
pay half the premiums. _ RS as 

4743, ( Chairman.) Have you any objection to state 
what. is the.general. social status of the clerks who 
enter; do they belong to the middle classes ?—They 


belong’ to what,I should consider the upper middle « 


class.. Knowing the class of men who go to the 
‘middle class. schools, I should say that our men are 
just above it; and I will tell you why. I think so 
because we have had some middle class men whose 
‘parentage is perfectly respectable, but our directors 
wished to have men of a somewhat higher social type 
than those who’ presented themselves as candidates. 

_. 4T44. (SirFrancis Sandford.) You get them from the 


' publi¢ schools ?>—Yes.~We-shonld not reject a man 


from the middle class schools. if he answered our 
requirements in every respect. 

_ 4748. (Chaiman.) The men whom you get are sons 
of professional men ?—Yes, of clergymen, military and 
‘medical men, and others, 


94746, Are any’ of them sons of shopkeepers ?—I 


‘should say none. We may have had one or two 
when we were not so rigid as we are now, but I 
-should say that now, as a rule, we should not introduce 
the son of a shopkeeper. 

| ATAT. (Sir William. Stephenson.) Would you give 
-any advantage to the son of an oldservant?—Yes. A 
director frequently says ‘I have a nomination, I have 


no nominee; J. should like, to place it at; the dis- 
_ | posal of the bank for the benefit of the son of one of 
‘ eo oy The witness withdrew. 
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‘ our officers ;” and we introduce him either as a 


junior, if a vacancy occurs there, or as an 18-years-old 
teller. 7 
4748. That of course is an advantage which is 
appreciated by the clerks ?—It is. 
4749. Has that given you a good class of men?— 


We should reject them if they were not, and we have © 


done so in some cases where they have not been up 
to our standard. The director has done his part in 
giving them the nomination, and it is then out of 
his hands. The same test is absolutely and invariably 
applied even in the case of a clerk’s son as to others. 
4750. Have you found any inconvenience from 
their working in the same office as their fathers ?— 
We have not allowed that ; it is one of our conditions 
in introducing brothers, or sons, that they are not to 


_be even in the same department. We should arrange 


that the son of a clerk at the head office should go 
to one of our branches. 

4751. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you ever to dismiss a 
clerk ?—Rarely ; but we have sometimes. 

4752. You have exercised such a power ?—We 
have. We have certain rules the penalty for the 
breaking of which is instant dismissal; for instance, 
if a clerk engaged in gambling transactions, or in a 
time bargain on the Stock Exchange, the penalty 
would be instant dismissal if it came to the knowledge 
of the directors. ; 

4753. Have you ever dismissed a clerk for incom- 
petence ?—Incompetence would now be cured by the 
rule of five years; if a man had not got into a class, 
he would not be dismissed ; but he would be required 
to retire according to the operation of the rule. 

4754. (Mr, Joyce.) At present promotion from the 
bottom to the top of the bank is strictly according to 
merit ?—It is. 

4755. If it were proposed to you to draw an 
absolute bar, say at 200/. a year, and to provide that 
no one should pass that bar, unless he passed a further 
literary examination, do you think that it would work 
well for thednterests of the bank ?—I' should think 
not ; because the qualities which are required for a 
banker’s clerk are the possession of ability, not 
so much literary ability, but ability for clerical duty. 

4756, (Mr. Farrer.) Do you make a particular 
point of handwriting >—That is one of our chief 
points. 

4757. (Chairman.) Are there any further remarks 
which you would like to make ?—I would observe 
that with respect to sick leave we are particular in 
having the clerks medically examined, so as to see 
that there is no shirking of duty. 

4758. (Mr. Walrond.) During. sick leave is there 
any deduction of pay P—Not at all, unless extended 
for a very lengthened period, when. the directors may 
find it. necessary, in further extending the leave, to 
reduce the pay. 

4759. (Str Francis Sandford.) Or of the 14 days ?— 


0. 

4760. (Mr. Farrer.) A man might go on in that 
way, and you might find him a poor slinking fellow. 
Has it ever happened to- you to dismiss a/ man on that 
ground ?—We have invalid clerks at the present 
moment, and we have given them three months or 
a year, or more, according to their service; and 
the directors have said, “ We will give you a final three 
*“ months’ leave of absence, and if at the end of 
“< that time you are not in a position to return to your 
“ duties, (as we all hope that you may be, and may 
* render useful service to us,) we shall be very sorry, 
** but you will have to retire.” 

4761. Then do you give such a man anything when 
he goes ?—Under the old system it used to be a gift, 
according to the man’s real usefulness when he was 
well, and according to his years of service ; but now 
if we had such a case, it would be a question whether 
the directors would allow the pension scheme, which 
only primarily contemplates a man of advanced years 
and lengthened seryice, to be applied in a lesser degree 
to such a case. - . 
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4762. (Chairman, to Mr. W. Newmarch.) What 
position do you hold in Messrs. Glyn’s bank ?—For 
the last 12 years I have had the general control of the 
whole of the establishment, as well as being the con- 
fidential colleague of the house in the carrying on of 
the business. 

4763. Do you employ a large number of clerks ?— 
At present we employ 200. 

4764. How do you select the clerks in the first 
instance ?—Of course, like all the city houses, having 
a great number of customers, we receive constant ap- 
plications from customers in favour of young men, and 
for some years past we have established a system, and 
we have adopted certain rules, of which, if the 
Commissioners like, I can send them a copy. We 
receive the names of candidates from customers, and 
we enter them in a book called the Application Book, 
and as vacancies arise we refer to this book, and we 
select those names which seem to be the most likely ; 
we by no means bind ourselves to take them in 
chronological order. Beyond that, I make it a point, 
when a name is suggested, to desire the young man 
to call, and I see him and put questions to him, and 
so on, and endeavour to form an opinion as to whether 
he is likely to suit us or not. Then we have a con- 
siderable number of applications from the outside, 
from persons seeking employment, and we deal with 
them very much in the same way. We can pretty 
well judge from a man’s letter whether he is likely to 
suit us or not. If he is likely to suit us, I ask him to 
call, and I see him, and learn what his antecedents 
have been, and form an opinion about him. If he is 
a likely man, we record his name. Then when a 
vacancy occurs we select four, five, or six of the men, 
whose names we have collected in this way, and I see 
them all personally, and put before them a paper of 
questions, not a very elaborate paper, and from the 
way in which they deal with it we arrive at a con- 
clusion whether they will suit us or not. 

4765. Have you any formal examination further 
than that ?—No. en you say “formal exami- 
nation” I suppose that you mean something very formal. 

4766. Do you examine them upon ‘specified sub- 
jects, such as history and geography ?—No; I cannot 
say that we do. 

4767. It is more as to their commercial usefulness? 
—Quite so. We have certain limits of age. We 
should not like to take a young man who was older 
than 17 or 18. ; 2 

4768, Have you any objection to state what is the 


starting salary of youths who come in ?—None what-\ 


ever. The commencing salary fora man whom we 
should think was fairly competent to take upon 
himself the duties of a junior clerk would be 751. 

4769. Is he any time on probation ?— Yes; we 
place him on probation for two or three months, and 
tell him that at the end of that time if the way in 
which he performs his duties is not satisfactory his 
salary will be paid, and there will be an end of the 
engagement. 

4770. Are there any specified classes into which 


they afterwards pass ?—The office is divided, into 
three or four large divisions, the country, office, the - 


town office, the railway office, and one or two minor 
divisions ; and we form our opinion as to which of 
those divisions a man will suit best; but as a general 
rule a clerk would he entered in the country office or 
the town office as a junior. He would begin with the 
initial duties,.and his progress would then depend 
entirely upon himself. 

4771. But you have no division into specified 
classes >—Certainly not. 

4772. Does his salary rise by seniority or by 
merit ?—Purely by merit. 

4773. (Sir William Stephenson.) Does it rise by fixed 
increments ?—Partly so. At Christmas in every year 
great pains are taken in surveying the whole of the 
establishment, and every member of it. Reports are 
obtained from the heads of the different departments, 
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which I examine with great care, and, as far as 
possible, we ascertain every man’s merits and de- 
merits. If a man is a fairly efficient man he gets an 
advance of dl. or 102 If he is a man who has 
shown himself to be possessed of more than ordinary 
industry or intelligence we by no means limit our- 
selves to that advance. 

4774. (Chairman.) You act upon your own judg- 
ment ?>—We act entirely upon our own judgment. 

4775. Is promotion rapid in your establishment ? 
— Yes ; for a commercial office I should think that 
it is. : 

4776. Would an average man be likely, for in-> 
stance, in 20 or 25 years to reach 4001. ?—Yes; 
I should think that he would in 20 or 25 years, 
supposing steady business qualities. We have some- 
where between 10 and 20 posts where the salary 
would be much more considerable. 

4777. But those, I suppose, are outside the clerks’ 
posts —-No ; not outside the clerks’ posts. They are 
all filled up by promotion from the establishment. 
We have no classes. We have no line drawn between ~ 
one set of men and another. t 

4778. But none of them rise by seniority without 
their merit being taken into consideration?—Certainly 
not. 

4779. Do you think that any system of increase of 
salary by seniority merely would be likely to answer ? 
—We could not carry on our business upon that plan 
at all. It would not answer. The state of efficiency 
at which . the establishment has arrived (and its 
efficiency is generally admitted in the City) has arisen 
in the largest degree from every man knowing that at 
the end of the year he will he dealt with according to” 
his merits ; that if he has turned out inefficient his 
salary will either not be increased, or will very likely 
be temporarily reduced, or that in an extreme case 
the man will be sent away altogether. 

4780. And they feel a sense of justice, and know 
that they will be promoted if they are worth it?— 
That sentiment is'‘most entirely felt, and it operates in 
the strongest manner. 

4781. Have you any scheme of superannuation in 
your establishment ?—No, we have no settled scheme 
of superannuation ; but nine or ten years ago we 
established, in connection with the bonds of guarantee, 
which all bankers’ clerks are required to give, a 
“Glyn’s Mutual Guarantee Society.” Having a.con- 
siderable number of clerks, it was quite feasible for 
those clerks, they being 150 or now 200 in number, to 
form a guarantee fund of their own. The house had 
always declined to take bonds from private persons ; 
the clerks were required to go to a guarantee ‘society 


_ ana'to pay the premium, the amount of which in many 


cases was onerous. We said to the clerks, “ You are 


’“ numerous enough to form a guarantee society of 


“* your own; you are now paying upon an average so 
“much to the guarantee society, and we submit to 
“ you a plan under which those payments will be 
“ reduced nearly one half: the house will make a 
“* certain contribution to the fund, raising the income 
“ to so much; against that income any losses arising — 
“ from fraud, or under other circumstances which are 
“ ‘carefully defined, will be debited to that fund. At 
“the end of the year there. may or not be a 
“« surplus ; if there is a surplus, it will be carried to 


“ the credit of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, and 


“ according to the magnitude of that’ Widows’ and 
“ Orphans’ Fund you will be able to assign gra- 
“ tuities or pensions to the widows or orphans of 
“« clerks dying in the service of the bank.” That 
scheme has answered exceedingly well in every parti- 
cular. The first term of trial was seven years ; it — 
was provided in the formation of the fund that it 
should be tried in the first instance for seven years, 
and that at the end of seven years a complete investi- 
gation should be made, and such modifications intro- 
duced as that investigation might show to be called 
for. An investigation was made, and the result was 


Cd 


that we were able still farther to reduce the annual 
payments by the clerks, and also to increase the fund 
available for the bestowal of pensions and gratuities 
upon widows and orphans of deceased elerks. Another 
point was that we left the administration of the details 
of the fund entirely to the clerks themselves; we left 
it to a committee to be nominated by the clerks them- 
selves, only retaining by way of veto a very general 
power of supervision over it. 
scheme is that in the case of a fraud arising (and we 


have had some few cases of that kind, but of no great 


magnitude) the whole establishment are alive, because 
they feel that the delinquent, whoever he may be, is 
not taking the money of the house, but their money. 
The effect has been exceedingly satisfactory. 

4782. Have you superannuation for a clerk for 


_Mere service ?—Cases arise where a man’s health 


gives way, or he arrives at an age when he is no longer 
available for his work. ‘The house have very carefully 
refrained from making any engagement as regards 
superannuation allowances, but the cases are considered 
entirely upon their merits as to what a man has been 
and what he has done, and what his duties have been; 
the details are taken into consideration by the house, 
and the decision is in accordance with those details ? 

4783. There is no scheme of right?—There is no 
claim of right. 

4784, What are your hours of attendance ?—The 
hour of attendance is nine, which is rigid (the clerks 
are all required to be.there at nine), and the door is 
closed to the public at four o’clock. After this there 
is an immense amount of work to be done, and that 
work varies very much according ‘to the different 
departments of the duties. A scale has been 
framed under which the elder clerks have the 
priority in getting away; the result of which is, 
I suppose, that out of the whole 200 men, 50 will 
certainly be out of the house before five o’clock, and 
I suppose that 100 more will be out of the house 
before half-past five, or at the outside six o’clock, and 
the remaining 50, or a part of the remaining 50, will 
be the juniors, whose duties will keep them for an 
hour longer, or something like that. 

4785. Do you pay any money for extra work ?— 
Yes, under certain circumstances we make an. allow- 
ance for extra work. 

4786. What holidays do you give your clerks ?— 
The amount of holiday is regulated very much by the 
seniority list. A man who has been with us for a 
certain time would. have a holiday for.a month; a 
man who has been with us for a certain number of 
years less would have three weeks; then’ you come 
down to a great number of men who would have a 
fortnight. . 

4787. The bulk of your clerks get a fortnight’s 
holiday ?—The junior clerks not quite so long, but 
we endeavour to give a fortnight’s holiday, and we 
insist upon the clerks taking it. 

_ 4788. (Sir William Stephenson.) That of course does 
not include the bank holidays, and Christmas Day, and 
so on ?—No. 

4789. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would like to mention ?—I have a copy of the rules, 
which are very simple, and I will leave it with you. 

4790. (Mr. Farrer.). The whole’ spirit of your in- 
stitution seems to be to look to. the individual 
character and merit of each clerk, and to reward him 
accordingly ?— Exactly so. Apart from that the 
office could not go on; the work could not go on upon 


any other plan; that Iam quite sure of. When ra- 


pidity, and trustworthiness, and intelligence are 


wanted; any rule of seniority, or any rule of thumb, 


_ would break down. 


_ 4791. ( Sir William Stephenson. )'What class of people 
generally are your clerks? Are they gentlemen’s 
sons ?—A good many of them are. 

4792. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You do not find the 
seven or eight hours a day too much ?—No; they 


--have an interval for dinner. 


4793. How long, an hour ?—Jn some cases an 


’ hour, in others less. 
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The consequence of the » 


4794. (Mr. Farrer.) Js the interval which is al- 
lowed for dinner half an hour ’~-They have more 
we that; they have three quarters of an hour to an 

our. a 
4795. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do they go out of 
the bank for that >—Yes. If I may be allowed to make 
an observation, the result of my experience in this 
large concern is, that I attach less and less conse- 


quence to mere literary performance ; a mere literary 


examination has very small weight with me. 

4796. (Mr. Farrer.) Experience and the way in 
which they do their work is the thing >—Yes ; and 
we find that the lads who are most expert in merely 
passing the literary part of the preliminary intro- 
duction, I do not mean to say all, turn out deficient 
in business qualities; it would be very wrong to say 
so, but we do not find that the result in actual practice 
at all corresponds with the literary performance. 

4797. (Sir William Stephenson.) You do not find that 
the best scholars make the best clerks?—By no 
means. 

4798. (Mr. Joyce.) Is it the other way ?—I would 
not go so far as to say that; the presumption would, 
I think, be in favour of a good examination. 

4799. (Sir William Stephenson.) I suppose that you 
pay a good deal of attention to moral character 2— 
Yes ; we verify a man’s antecedents as far as we can. 

4800. (Mr. Farrer.) You see that his parents are 
of good character ?—Yes. 

(Mr. W. T. Newmarch.) That is guaranteed to 
a great extent by the nature of his introduction. 
There is another point, namely, that all the clerks, 
previously to undergoing a literary examination, go 
before our medical officer for a medical examination. 
Of course it does not suit us to have a large sick list, 
because the duties are constant day by day, and to 
have a large per-centage on ‘the sick list would be very 
serious, aud would throw the whole machine out of 
gear. y 

4801. (Chairman.) Do you find an abundant supply 
of candidates for the clerkships?—(Mr. W. New- 
march.) Yes; our difficulty is the other way. Weare 
overdone with applications. 

4802. You find that the low salary of 75J. to begin 
with does not prevent them ?—75/. for a lad of 18 is 
by no means a low salary. Upon that point I can 
speak with considerable confidence. Taking the 
general run of clerical employment in the city, there 
are not many places where a lad of 18 would get 75l. 
a year. 

4803. (Sir William Stephenson.) In many cases I 
take it he would be very glad to be introduced into 


- the office without any salary ?>—Yes. 


(Mr. W. T. Newmarch.) It is considerably beyond 
the amount of salary which is paid in the provinces to 
clerks going into the various commercial or manu- 
facturing establishments ; there they usually commence 
at a somewhat earlier age at from 40/. to 507. 

4804. Then do they not begin almost as boys ?— 
Not so much as they used to do. Ihave had some 
experience in the north of England, and there anyone 
of the same age, namely 18, would certainly not re- 
ceive more than 60/., and probably somewhat less. 

4805. (Chairman.) When would an average man 
in your office come up to 1001. ?—(Mr. W. Newmarch.) 
He ought to have 1002. if he is worth anything by 
the time that he is 20 or 21. 

4806. In three years >—Yes. 

4807. (Mr. Farrer.) If he was an average man, by 
what time would he get as much as 300. ?—If he was 
merely an average man he would be some time getting 
300/. a year; but if he was a man of any particular 
capacity he would get to 300/.a year by the time 
that he was 35 or 40, or something like that. 

4808. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you much 
sickness amongst the clerks ?—No, very little. 

4809. Not enough to induce you to suppose that 
the hours are excessive ?—Certainly not. © 

(Mr. W. T. Newmarch.) The average is from two 
to two and a half a day. 

4810. (Mr. Farrer.) Are you able to say whether 
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pay amongst similar establishments in the city ?— 
Mr. W. Newmarch.) Yes, or we give rather above. 

4811. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you supplement 
your salaries by periodical gratuities ?—-Now and then 
we do. 

4812. But not as a system ?—Not on a system. 

48138. It is no appreciable part of the remuneration ? 
—No, it is not-taken into account. No statement of 
that sort would be made to a man when he came in. 

4814. It is, I believe, a common practice in some 
private banks to make a certain addition by gratuities ? 
—yYou see in some cases in the newspapers that 
additions of so and so have been made. That is only 
another way of saying that the salary is so much, 
with so much added to it, and you might as well say 
at once that it is the larger figure. 

(Mr. W. T. Newmarch.) Theeffect of the practice 
of certain Banks, of giving ten per cent. is, that a man 
instead of having 70/. has 77/., and he calculates upon 
6d EXO 

(Mr. W. Newmarch.) We take our stand distinctly 
on this ground ; we say to a man when he comes into 
our office, “ Now you come here on conditions which 
“ we will make you understand as far as we can. 
“ When you have been here three months, if you have 
“ manifested that you are efficient, you will be placed on 
“ the establishment, and then your career will depend 
“* entirely upon yourself; your career will be scruti- 
“ nized with the most impartial regard to the facts, 
‘¢ and you will be rewarded, or punished, or dismissed, 
“as the result may be.” The effect of that plan, 
acted upon as it has been now for some years, has been 
very striking. 

4815. (Str Francis Sandford.) There are, I suppose, 
a good number of men who never rise out of the class 
of clerks?—A good deal of the work in a large 
London Bank requires men of no more than ordinary 
capacity, and those men are quite content to jog 
on in the customary course, and do not aspire to any- 
thing greater. That is the reason why we have 
never established any elaborate rules of examination 


the rate of pay which you give is the average rate of © 
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in French, or ‘Gear or. a sciences, because the 


kind of labour which we want, excepting in limited - 


cases, is not the high educated labour which you 
might expect to get if you invited men to come in 


‘and go through a very elaborate examination, 


4816. (Chien, § In what class of life are your 
clerks generally ?—They belong to the middle class. 
They are the sons of officers in the army, and of 
clergymen, and so on. We have no particular pre- 
judice, so long as a man is respectable. We do not 
trouble ourselves to inquire whether he has a pedi- 
gree, or whether he has not one. 

(Mr. W. T. Newmarch.) I may make a remark as 
regards the class of education which renders a youth 
fit for a place like that in a bank, namely, that 


certain schools enjoy rather a better reputation with 


us than others; for instance, we find that the boys 
from the Middle Class Schools are much more efficient 
in arithmetic, and those kind of things, than the boys 
from other places. 

4817. (Str William Stephenson:) The Middle Class 
School gives rather more of a commercial education ? 
—Yes. 

(Mr. W. Newmarch.) I must say that I have 
gathered a strong impression as regards the 
defective education which is given in schools, with 
reference to a subsequent commercial career. Speak- 
ing of the youths who are educated there, it is 
exceedingly rare to find a young man whose education 
in the ordinary course of things has, except in a very 
small degree, qualified him to go into an office like 
our own.. A lad no doubt has been taught a great 
many useful things, but he has not been taught the 
things which will make him useful to us ; and that is 
one of the points which Iam sure by the mere force 
of necessity will have to be attended to. 

4818. (Chairman.) Do you not find the Middle 
Class schools suit you?—(Mr. W. T. Newmarch.) 
That is about the most favourable sample, and cer- 
tainly very much beyond the old foundation schools. 
They give gin classes. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


4819. (Chairman.) What position do you occupy at 
the Board of Trade ?—-I am one of the assistant clerks. 

4820. Have you the copying department under 
you ?—I have. 

4821. Have you lately introduced into that copying 
department, copying by piece ?—Yes, we have done so 
for some considerable time; nearly 2 years. 

4822. How has it answered ?——Very well indeed. 

4823. Is it more satisfactory work, and is there 
more of it than upon the old plan ?-—Yes, we get a 
great deal more copied now by the piece system than 
we did by time. We have a regular scale for the 
work, and the men earn more than by the time 
system. 

4824, What was the average: amount of work at 
10d. an hour ?—We tried it, ‘and found that, taking 
the ordinary work which we had sent down to us in the 
copying room, the men would take about six hours to 
do 28 folios, there being 100 words in a folio. 

4825. As compared with the “work on piece, what 
is it P—A man, of course, would have to do 40 folios 
for 5s.—the same amount as would be paid to a 
man who had only done 28 folios, because the man 
was paid 10d. an hour. 

4826. What wages do you pay by the piece?— 
Three-halfpence a folio of 100 words. 

4827. What is your actual gain per cent. ?—The 
gain is about 31 per cent. in cost, and the gain in 
numbers i is about 62 per cent. 

4828. (Sir William Stephenson.) That is to ay, you 
get about one third more work for the same amount 
of pay ?—Yes. 


4829. (Chairman.) ‘The reduction in the number of » 


persons employed, is what ?— - Very eae 
about 62 cent, 


* For paper handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 44. 
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4830. As a fact, do the men who work by piece 
make more wages than the others ?—Considerably ; 
they make more than double. 

4831. Is it that they work later hours ?—Some few 
work for more hours ; at the same time a quick writer, 
by the piece, can earn more than if paid by time. 
I consider that the average rate’ would. be about 14d. 
or 15d. by an expeditious writer. 

4832. (Sir William Stephenson.) That is to say, that 
he would do a great deal more work in the same time, 
and would earn more money ?>—Yes. 

4833. (Chairman.) But he also works for later 
hours ?—Yes. 

4834, Andas a fact, asthe result of your experience, 
you say that he makes about double what the time 
man does ?—Rather more than double ;. that is to Bey, 
our best: writers. 

4835. (Mr. Joyce.) Is the work equally well done ? 
—TI think that it is done better. We press ali our 
letters and enclosures to letters, and by referring to 
the books some three or four years ago, when it was 
done by the time system, I think that you would find 
the work is now better done. 

4836. (Mr. Farrer.) If the work is not well done 
when it is done by the piece, what’ happens ?—We 
then do not pay the writer: for it; he re- opine it at 
his own expense. 

— 4837. (Sir William Stephenson.) I suppose that there 


“are some superintendents over'the work who’ have to 


test it >—I can explain it better perhaps by showing 
you a waste book which we ‘keep. Itis very simple, 
but still it answers all the purposes (producing the 
same). 
departments. - The- office is: divided into. several 
departments, and we keep all the correspondence and 


We have separate sheets for the different: 
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copying from one department together. “We head it, 
we will say, with the letter “‘M” for “Marine.” We 


. should head the page “M™” with the date, and enter 


the number of the registered paper,-and place the 
name of the writer against it. It is previously 
examined before it is sent to us to check, and after’ 
checking it goes on in the usual course for signature. 
All work given out is checked. 

4838. I presume that there is always some little 
expense in addition to the cost of copying, because 
you must add the cost of the clerk who has to check 
and test it ? That takes a very short time ; it would 
not take more than three hours. 

4839. (Mr. Farrer.) If you had time work done by 
the same class of men, must you not have- almost an 
equal quantity of superintendence ?—Just the same, 


_because there must be a record of every paper sent out. 


' 4840. And must you not examine the work to see 
that it was correct ?—Yes. 

4841. (Sir William Stephenson.) In the process of 
examination would you be able to check the amount ? 
—No ; that is quite a different thing. The examiner 
simply examines the work to ascertain its correctness, 
and after/ that is done it is sent in to us to check the 
quantity. — : “als 

' 4842. And have you to count the words ?—As a 
rule we scarcely count anything. We soon get into 
the practice of estimating it. We know the style of 
writing by checking several of the pages to ascertain 


the quantity of words that a man would write in each - 


age. 

4843. By habit you come pretty near the exact: 
quantity ?—Yes. We do not count one document in 
a hundred. The writer would give the date and the 
folios on the draft, so that we can check the statement 
which he sends in to us. 

4844. (Mr. Walrond.) Then the counting is partly 
done by themselves, wheré it is piece work ?—Yes ; 
they can estimate almost the same as we can, within a 


_ folio. I do not suppose that they would be a folio out 


in a hundred folios. Of course, if we had not that 
system we could not depend upon the accounts which 
they render'to us. 

4845. (Sir Francis Sandford.) This is fair straight- 
forward work ; but taking different documents, some 
are very well written, and others are very ill written ? 
—We make no difference in that respect. 

4846. (Chairman.) 1 think that out of your 12 
clerks, five, who are paid by the piece, average 31. 5s. 
a week in their earnings?—Yes. ~ 

4847. And the |three’ who are paid by the 
hour average 1/. 15s.?—Yes. They are generally 
employed about seven hours a day exclusively in 
reading. dtee ; 

4848. Supposing that the whole of the work was 
done by time instead of by piece work, how many 
writers would you require in place of the twelve ?— 
4849. Have you considered at all whether’ the 
system ‘of piece work might be extended to work 
beyond mere copying ?>—Yes. Even in our own office 
it is not~mere copying. We make out all the orders 
to superintendents in the United Kingdom on account 
of the Mercantile Marine Fund, and the orders relating 
to the wages and effects of deceased seamen, and 
various returns which ‘are not strictly copying, because 
a man must have a knowledge of the work before he 
can undertake it, 

4850. (Mr. Walrond.) You do not pay for that 
work, I’ suppose, by the folio, but according to the 
number of forms filled up, or some calculation of that 
kind ?—As’a rule we allow a folio for each; they 

int about 90 words. In some cases they are over a 
folio, but they agree to accept a folio for each. 
4851. (Sir William’ Stephenson.) With regard to 
copying figures what do you do ?—In tables we allow 
a word or a figure, but the writer charges nothing for 


* 


Tonge wi 
A figure is considered ‘equal to a word ?— 


ee 


Yes, in tables where there is ruling. PEN 
©4853. (Mr. Farrer.) How long has this system 
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been going on at the Board of Trade ?—About two 
years ; that is to say, the piece work system. 

4854. You, I think, organised it ?—Yes, 

4855. And you continued to’ give your own close 
personal superintendence to it for how long >—About 
four months. 

4856. You then put it into the hands of a sub- 
ordinate, and you now only exercise a general super- 
intendence ?—Yes, I simply look to the work, and see 
that it is sent up for signature in sufficient time. | I 
help them in the checking and keeping the books. 

4857. You have now the whole of the registry 
business of the Board of Trade under you, in addition 
e the copying and sending out of all’ the papers ?— 

es. . 

4858. So that the copying is now managed under 
your superintendence by a clerk ?>—Yes, 

4859. (Chairman.) What is your salary ?—380/., 
and my service 20 years. 

4860. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How many clerks have 
you under you in the registry ?—11, and 9 writers ; 
there are 20 clerks altogether. We have in the copy- 
ing department three established clerks, 

4861. (Sir William Stephenson.) What grade does'an 
assistant clerk occupy in your office ; is it equivalent 
to the second class ?—Yes, 

4862. (Chairman.) Have you found any relative 
facility for getting work done when time is an object, 
by piece work compared with time work ?—Certainly ; 
by the piece we can get work done very soon, and we 
can get larger quantities of it done than under any 
other system. 

4863. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you find a difference in 
the cheerfulness and contentedness of the men ?— 
Yes ; they earn more and are more contented. I think 
that the majority of them would not like to go 
back to the time system. 

4864. The men who write fast earn more by piece 
work ?—Yes. We have to make a selection ; some 
men. write a neat hand suitable for books, others write 
a large flowing hand suitable for the general corre- 
spondence, so that as a rule we generally select our 
writers for the particular kind of work. 

4865. Have you had any complaints from the 
gentlemen at the heads of the different departments 
as to the operation of the new system ?—No. I think 
that they are ali of opinion that it is a great improve- 
ment on the time system, ' We can now take in letters 
until close upon 4 0’clock, and can send them up in 
sufficient time for the assistant secretaries to sign, 
and, as a rule, unless we have very long enclosures, 
we take all letters up to within a few minutes of four, 
whether they are marked “immediate” or not; so that 
as regards the work of copying, it is considerably 
more expedited than if it was paid for by time, because 
each man is anxious to earn as much as he possibly 
can. 

4866. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The copyists copy 
from a minute ?—Yes, from a draft. 

4867. (Sir William Stephenson.) Ts the whole 
copying done in a separate room ?>—Yes. 

4868. No copying would be done in the room where 


the letter is written; the copying work is sent to 


you ?—Yes, from the various departments. 
4869. (Mr. Farrer.) How do you. manage if you 
have to deal with a paper which is particularly con- 


‘fidential?—Then we get one of our established clerks, 


generally the clerk who has the superintendence of 
the copying under me, to copy it ; it does not go into 
the general copying room in a case of that kind. 

4870. (Mr, Walrond.) Of course under this system 
there is'a premium held out to the writers to take as 
much work as they can ?—We leave: it to the writer 
to exercise his own judgment in that respect; if he 
thinks fit to take a large quantity, and if we think 
that he will be able to get it done within the time, we 
offer no’ objection to his taking it. . 

4871. How. much do you suppose is the greatest 
amount of time that any one writer, say for the last 
week, has spent in that work within the twenty-four 
hours; how many hours a day is the maximum ?— 
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The maximum with our writers would be about nine 
hours, or a little over nine hours a day. 2 

4872. Is that common ?—Yes ; that of course would 
be during our busy time. There are periods when 
we have not so much work sent down, and conse- 
quently the writers would not earn so much during 
that time asthey would during the busier time. 

4873. (Sir William Stephenson.) They are very glad 
to work nine hours a day ?—Yes; and they can get 
arest; aman after getting his letters done can take 
refreshment and can come back again. After the 
current business of the day is done there is no object 
in our not allowing a man to go out; he has perhaps 
to stop in the office until 8 o’clock in the evening, and 
if he completes his work we are satisfied. : 

4874, Is there any limit with respect. to his staying 
in the office in the evening ?—No, up to 8 o’clock. 

4875. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do the established 
officers stay until 8 o’clock ?—No, they get away at 
six. 


4876. Then the copyists have two more hours fe 


Yes, but there is no objection to it, because a man is 
anxious to get on with his work. 


4877. Sir William Stephenson.) Do you leave some. 


messenger in charge ?—No; the office-keeper is there. 
4878. (Mr. Walrond.) Have you observed at all 
the age of the men who are the quickest and the best 
writers ?—I should say the men who are about thirty. 
They are about our best between thirty and forty. _ 
4879, And I suppose that they would go off after 
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about 40, as regards their pace of writing ?—No} we 


have men over 40.. They.do not work quite so*many — 


hours as the younger men, but still I do: not. think 
that there is very much difference in 
per hour which they do... ; 


4880... (Sir William Stephenson.) As regards the - 


quality of the work, do you find much difference between 
a slow. writer and a quick writer ; which, as a rule, 
does the best work ?—A man gets into a certain style, 
and after.a time it is almost impossible for him to 
alter it ; he goes on at his own pace, and I do not 
think that he looks to the number of folios which the 
man next him has copied-during the hour. 

4881. Which do you find does the.best quality of 


work, the man who writes the greatest number of © 


folios, or the man.who perhaps takes more time and 
writes fewer folios ?—Some, of our, men who write 
very quickly, and earn the most money, are the best 
writers. r ‘ ‘aa 
4882. (Chairman.) Taking the nine months ending 
the 30th of September 1874, what was the number of 
folios copied at the Board of Trade:?—180,626.. 
4883. What was the cost to the office ?—The total 
cost was 1,128/. 18s. 3d. ; : 


the quantity * 


4884. If you had paid for them by time at the.rate . 


of 28 folios per diem, what would the cost have been ? . 


—1,6121. 14s. 8d. 
4885. What then is the saving by the 

the piece-work system ; is it not 483/. 16s. 5d. in the 

nine months ?—It is. ie, 


The witness withdrew. 
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PRESENT : 
Sm W. H. STEPHENSON, K.C.B., 1n THe Cuarr. 


The Hon. C. W. FREMANTLE. 
Str F. R. Sanprorp, C.B. 
T. H. Farrer, Esq. f 


T. WaLronp, Esq., C.B. | 
H. Joycz, Esq. 
-  B. GC, Hamirton, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Freprrick B. GARNETT examined. 


4886. (Chairman.) Your position in the Inland 
Revenue has brought you into very intimate acquain- 
tance with income tax matters ?—Very much so. In 
my position as Assistant Secretary to the Board of 
Inland Revenue I have to deal with all the more 
important matters connected with the administration 
of the income tax. 7 . 

4887. Before you came into that position you had 
a great deal of practical knowledge in your former 
office ?—Yes; of every branch of the office connected 
with the income tax. 

4888. ‘That includes the duties which are connected 
with the office of the Special Commissioners >—Yes ; 
that has frequently come under my notice. 

4889. Have you read the evidence of Mr. Mayhew, 
who was examined here on the part of the Assessment 
Branch of the Special Commissioners’ Office ?—I have. 

4890. Do you consider that that evidence gives a 
correct representation of his duties —I hardly think 
that it does. I think that the evidence of Mr. May- 
hew would require considerable modification, in order 
to give a correct’ view of his duties to anyone not 
possessing practical knowledge. 

4891. Will you refer to Questions 3751 and 3761 ? 
At question 3751 Mr. Mayhew says, “I say that, in- 
asmuch as I have the sole management of the tax upon 
trades and professions, if I were at all inclined to be lax 


- in my duty I might very often allow a defective return 


to pass as accepted by the surveyor. Those returns 
are made by the leading merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners, and brewers in the country, and they are of 
the most secret nature.” Then, in answer to Question 
3761, where he is asked what his special duty is, he 
says that it is “‘to examine the returns for income tax 
on all trades and professions.” Do you agree with 
those answers ?—No ; I do not agree with them. 


4892. Will you explain what the course really is 
with regard to those matters ?—It cannot be said that 
the Special Commissioners’ Office “have the sole 
management of the tax on trades and professions,” 
inasmuch as they have to deal only with a small pro- 
portion of those assessments. Taking one year as an 
example, the fact is that there were altogether about 
465,000 persons charged for profits of trades and pro- 
fessions under Schedule D. in Great Britain, and of 
that number only 2,740 were assessed by the Special 
Commissioners. ' 

4893. With regard to those returns with which they 
have to deal, does the real labour and responsibility 
fall upon Mr. Mayhew or the clerks in that office )— 
No ; it falls primarily upon the inspectors and the sur- 
veyors of taxes. The mode of assessment is prescribed 
by the Act of Parliament. The inspectors and the sur- 
veyors for each district, in the first instance, consider 
the returns and make the assessments ; they assess and 
compute the duties at such sums as they think fit. 

4894. In point of fact the surveyor is really the only 
person who is competent to suggest assessments ?—He, 
from his local knowledge and practical experience, has 
better opportunities than anyone else of considering 
and estimating the correctness of the parties’ returns ; 
and it is his duty, if he thinks it necessary, to propose 
any increased charge beyond the sum returned. 

4895. Will you look at Question 3762? Mr. May- 
how is there asked, “In what manner do you examing 
them ?” that is to say, the returns for income tax on all 
trades and professions. He says, “ We look into the 
papers for previous years, and, from the information 
which we possess in the office, together with our 
general experience in income tax matters, we decide 
as to whether there is the slightest cause for supposing 
that there is any deficiency in the return of profits 


adoption of | ; 


made,”-——They, no doubt, compare the assessments and 
the returns with those which were made in a previous 
year,-in*order to see whether there is any decrease ; 
but as.to the general experience of the clerks in that 
office being a means of deciding whether there is the 
slightest cause .for supposing that there is any de- 


ficiency in the return of profits: made, the facts are © 


sufficient to show that such is not the case. The 
surveyors or inspectors: are really the persons by whom 
_ Increases are suggested. eaeahs 
4896. As a fact, are increased charges frequently 
made by the Special Commissioners ?—No. In the 
_year of which I have spoken,mamely, the year 1872, 
I find that out of 577 charges above the returns of the 


parties, 546 were suggested by the surveyors. and 


adopted by the Special Commissioners, so that there 
were only 31 charges really made by the Special Com- 
missioners’ Office in the whole number of 2,740 cases 
assessed for that year. ; 


4897. It is: pretty clear, therefore, that Mr. May- 


hew entirely. overlooks the action of the surveyors ?— 
Yes; I should say that he did so entirely, and not 
only the action of the surveyors, but the action of the 
Special Commissioners themselves, because the real 
responsibility rests with those Commissioners. The 
practice of their department is that, when an increased 
_ assessment is’ suggested by a surveyor beyond the 
_ party’s return, one of the Commissioners considers it, 
and places his initials against the amount, as showing 


that he concursinit. Therefore the real responsibility - 


is assumed by the Commissioners, and not by any of 
their clerks. : 

4898. So that in the first instance by far the greater 
part of the responsibility towards the Special Commis- 
sioners attaches to the office of surveyor ?—Yes. 

4899. And as regards responsibility to the Board, 
that is the responsibility of the Special Commissioners.? 
—Clearly so. 

4900. In addition to the assessment on the profits 
of trade, &c., what other assessments are made by the 
. Special Commissioners ?—It is the duty of the Special 
Commissioners to assess the profits of all railway com- 
panies, and they make the assessments on a certain 
number of public companies. They also make the 
assessments on the dividends of foreign companies. 
The assessments under Schedule C. are. made by 
the Special Commissioners, and they assess the salaries 
of railway officers under Schedule E. 

4901. I see that, in answer to Question 3750, Mr. 
Mayhew states, “ Although the returns may have been 

accepted by the surveyor, yet I find from my ex- 
perience that large sums would have escaped assess- 
ment had it not been through the exertions at this 
office. In fact, referring to the 14th Report of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, which was issued to the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, I may say, 
as an example, that there is a whole column given of 
deficient returns made by certain individuals, three 
fourths of which relate to special assessments, and the 
increases beyond the returns have amounted to some- 
thing like half a million; that is the work of our 
office.” Does that at all convey a correct representa- 
tion of the work which is done?—I must say that 
I was exceedingly astonished when I read that answer 
of Mr. Mayhew’s referring to the Board’s 14th Report. 
The real facts of the case are very different to that 
which would be inferred from what he stated to the 
Commissioners. 
Board stated a number of cases which were selected 
from a large number then recently dealt with, in 
order to afford some idea of the great loss which was 
sustained by the Revenue by reason of deficient 
returns. ‘There were 37 cases enumerated on that 
page. The first seven in that list were cases in which 
assessments had been made in excess of returns through 
the agency of one of the Board’s inspectors, who was 
specially employed in inquiring into such matters. The 
next six eases I find are cases of railway companies and 
other companies, on whom increased charges had been 
made bythe Special Commissioners ; and of the re- 
maining 24 cases, which are those relating to assess- 
34697, App. 
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On page 89 of the 14th Report the » 


ments on the profits of trades and professions, there 
are only four in which the charges were made by the 
Special Commissioners. In 20 out of the 24 the charges 
were made by the inspector or the surveyor, whose 
charges were simply adopted by the Special Commis- 
sioners, a 

4902. Will you just turn to the evidence of 
Mr. Stephenson, a second-class clerk in the Special, 
Commissioners’ Repayment Branch. In answer to 
Question 3234 he says, “We have the allowance of 


claims.” “ With us there is no check except by the. 


“ person who checks the amount allowed with the 
‘* amount claimed.” Then in answer to Question 3238 
he says; “‘Qur work is quite as responsible as the 
work in any other department ;” and again, in 
answer to Question 3241, he says, “I speak of the 
“ work of some of the departments, and I believe that 
“ our work is superior to theirs.” Will you be good 
enough to state the real facts as regards that depart- 
ment ?—The real facts, with regard to the allowance 
of claims for repayment of income tax, are that all 
original claims. are examined and certified by the 
surveyors of taxes, who are a check upon the parties. 


‘making the claims, and then they are signed and 


allowed by the district commissioners of taxes ; they 
then come to the office of the chief examiner of 
claims for examination, “There is another class 
of claims made by persons who have previously been 
allowed exemption, which claims are sent direct 
to the Special Commissioners’ Office, whose duty 
with regard to them is more in the nature of a 
“ compare” with the record of the claims which had 
been previously allowed, in order to see that they do 
not differ from that which had been previously found 
to be correct. But then in practice the business of 
the office is so divided that there is always a check by 
a superior officer of the department over the work of 
a clerk in Mr. Stephenson’s ~position. Claims are 
finally examined: and allowed either by the chief 
examiner or his agsistant, or by one.of the senior 
clerks in the office, and the salaries of those officers 
are superior to the salaries of the surveyors of taxes 
who have the passing of the claims in the first 
instance, and upon whose responsibility they chiefly 
rest. 

4903. I think that we may assume from that state- 
ment that when Mr. Stephenson says that his work is 
as responsible as the work in any other department 
that is hardly a correct view of the importance of the 
work of his office ?—There are, no doubt, positions of 
trust and responsibility in his office as well ag in 
every other office, but that responsibility is not shared 
equally by every member of the department. If he 
had been speaking of the duties of the chief of his 
office, there would have been more reason for his 
stating that this responsibility attached to him. 

4904. But I think that you will see from his 
evidence that he was speaking of his own duties ?— 
It bears that construction, I think. 

4905. Will you look to the evidence of Mr. Goggs, 
who is in the Stamp Allowance Department. You, I 
think, in your capacity of assistant secretary, know 
something of the business of the Stamp Allowance 
Department ?—Yes. 

4906. He spoke of a great amount of legal know- 
ledge being required in order to do the business of 
that office. What is the amount of legal knowledge 
which a man is required to have?—The amount of 
legal knowledge which a person requires in connection 
with the business of that office is comprised in one 
section of one Act of Parliament. It appears to be all 
summed up in the space of three pages of printed 
instructions, being the instructions which are issued 
to the local distributors, who have in their respective 
districts to deal with the applications for allowance 
for spoiled. stamps, in the same way that the office of 
the examiner of spoiled stamps has to deal with them 
at Somerset House. ws 

4907. You would not consider that the dealing with 
spoiled stamps was a very complicated work, or equal 
to the work performed by the superior officers in the 
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secretary’s department, for example P—I do not know 
any department in the office which is so limited in its 
scope or requirements; it simply has to deal with one 
small subject, not requiring any special aptitude or 
special knowledge. ' 

4908. Nor requiring any very high standard of 
education to qualify a man to undertake its duties ?— 
On the contrary, I should have, thought that the per- 
sons who were best able to perform that duty would 
have been those who were concerned in the storing, 
or even the manufacture of stamps, and who would be 
better judges of a real stamp when it was before them, , 
or whether.a stamp was really spoilt or not. 

4909. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that what some of 
these gentlemen do in their respective departments 
is what clerks do in all departments, namely, to take 
the detailed work, and to bring to the notice of their 
superior anything which appears to them exceptional ? 
—I really am not aware of any great distinction be- 
tween the duties of junior clerks in any of our depart- 
ments. I think that there is a great uniformity in 
the duties of subordinate clerks in every department ; 
it is only when you get above the rank of subordinate 
clerks that higher and more varied qualifications are 
necessary. 

4910. In the lower rank of clerks the duties are 
only routine duties requiring merely a knowledge of 
certain rules ?—Quite so. 

4911. And cases which are exceptional to those 
rules they bring to the notice of their superiors, that 
is the most important part of their work ?—Yes; the 
grievance with gentlemen in these minor offices is, 
that having passed thesame qualifying examination, 
it is a mere matter of accident that they have got into 
a minor office. 

4912. But with a lower salary their duties are of 
a very minor character ?—Unquestionably so. 

4913. (Chairman.) I take it that the best you can 
say is, that it is a school for the duties which they 
may afterwards have to perform ?—Yes; and I think 
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that should be a stepping-stone for advancemént to 
higher positions. ntay AP 


4914. When they have shown that they have learnt 4 


their lessons properly ?—Yes. 
4915. Have you read the abstract of the evidence 


taken here, which was sent by this Commission to the 


Inland Revenue Office, besides a copy of the evidence 
itself ?—I do not think that I have read the whole of 
it. I have only read it so far as concerns my own 
office. 


pared it with the evidence which you have likewise 
seen, do you think that it isa fair representation of 
that evidence ?—I do not think that anything struck 
me as being otherwise. 

4917. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that you find in the 
management of a large office that every gentleman 
thinks that his particular duties, and the duties of his 
particular branch, are about the most important’ in the. 
office?—I am afraid that that is the case, but there 
are exceptions even to that rule. 

4918. (Mr. Joyce.) But do you not find that the 
greater the importance which an officer attaches to 
his own duties, the better, as a rule, he performs 
them; or to put it in another form, that he does not 


perform them well unless he attaches great impor- 
tance to them ?—I think that it is quite right that. 
proper sense of the impor-, 


everyone should have a 
tance of his own duties. 


4919. (Mr. Farrer.) Is there not a distinction be- 


tween the case where a man thinks of the importance 
of his duties with reference to the performance of 
them, and the case where he thinks of the importance 
of -those ‘duties with reference to claiming a larger 
salary ?—I am afraidthat. the latter is really 
motive-for magnifying the importance of the duties of 
many of the offices ; it is a question of salary more 


than of actual fact with regard to the importance of. 


the duty. 


The witness withdrew, 


Mr. Witt1Am E, WaiTrHEAp and Mr. Joun Mr. Curtis examined.* 


4920. (Chairman, to Mr. Whitehead.) What posi- 
tion do you hold in the office of the Registrar ’ of 
Seamen ?—I am a second-class clerk. 

4921. How long have you been in the office ?—16 


- years last July. 


4922. (To Mr. Curtis.) What position do you fill 
in the same office ?—I am a third-class clerk. 

4923. How long have you been in the office >—10} 
years; 84 years-as temporary clerk, and 2 years on 
the establishment. 

4924, You originally entered asa temporary clerk ? 
—Yes. + 

4925. Do you come here to represent men of your 
own department, or the more general view ?— 
(Mr. Whitehead.) I come here.on behalf of both, to’ 
represent our own department first, and the general 
view besides. 

4926. Will you state the case so far as regards 
your own department in’ the first instance ?—The 
case of our department has been briefly drawn up in 


_a printed statement which was forwarded to the 


members of this Commission some little time ago ; I 
have a copy of.it here. The case of our department 
is treated there under three heads ; first, as to the pay 
of it, which is said to be very inadequate ; next, as 
to the prospects, which are said to be very hopeless ; 
and lastly, with regard to certain general treatment, 
which the members of my office have very bitterly 
complained of, : 

4927. Your ‘first complaint is as to your scale of 
salaries >— Yes. 

4928. You think that that is inadequate as com-~ 
pared with others ?—As compared with certain other 
offices. . 

4929, In making that comparison with, other offices, 
have you been’ able to make ‘any comparison between 
your own duties and those performed in other offices ? 

‘ {~ 


* For paper handed in by these witnesses see Appendix C, 45 (a), 45 (4), and 46. 


—Yes, we have done so ;'in fact we state in the paper 
that the duties are similar in character, and fully 
equal in importance, to those performed in any of the 
public departments quoted, and in many cases abso- 
lutely identical. 

4930. (Mr. Farrer.) Which are the offices to which 
you refer ?—As having duties identical the Admiralty 
and Board of Trade. y 

4931. (Chairman.) How have you had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining that your duties are identical 
with those in the Admiralty ?—We are a department 
of the Board of Trade, and a great deal of the Board 
of ‘Trade work has passed through my hands. During 
the time that I have been in the office I have seen 
thousands of the Board of Trade minutes. I was in a 
department of that work. And with regard to the 
Admiralty, the Naval Reserve Branch of our office 
has almost identical work with that done at the Ad- 
miralty with regard to the seamen of the Royal Navy. 

4932, (Mr. Farrer.) Do you think that your know- 
ledge is sufficient to enable you to say that, taking 
class for class, the work of the Registrar of Seamen’s 
Office is equal to that of the Board of Trade?—I do 
not say that altogether it is, but I can mention clerks 
in our office who do equally important work with 


the Grade I. clerks at the Board of Trade; and also 


junior clerks in our office who do equally important 
work with clerks at the Board of Trade, or at the 
Admiralty. Again, the General Register Office is an 
office where the business is mostly connected with the 


registry of births, deaths, and marriages. Ours isa _ 
similar sort of thing with regard to merchant ships — 


and seamen. ‘There is a great affinity between the 
business of the two offices.. I have heard from people 
whom I have known:at: different offices the nature 
of the work in those offices, and I have had under 
my view the work done at the General Register Office, 


4916. So far as you have read it, and have com- 


the 
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_ I know the-nature of the work done at the Board 
of Trade, and also at the Admiralty and at the Inland 
Revenue, and I am quite certain that our work is 
equal to theirs; in fact I have asked men who have 
been in other offices besides ours the question which 
of the'two they thought the more iutricate, and they 
have invariably said ours. The last case was that of a 
writer who left my division and went up to the Ex- 
chequer and Audit Office, and afterwards came down 
to see me to say how he was getting on; and he told me 
exactly the same’story, that be considered that as a 
writer he had been doing with us more intricate work, 

and work requiring more knowledge of details, than 

the-work which he was doing at the Exchequer and 
Audit Office. He passed under Scheme 2 from our 
office, where he was employed as a writer. 
-- 4933. (Chairman.) I suppose that in one office he 
was employed as a writer,.and in the other as an 
established clerk ?—He was a writer in my office, 
and I do not think that he was properly employed 
there as a writer; but at the Exchequer and Audit 
Office he was an established clerk. 

4934. But his comparison was between the duties 
which he performed in one office and in the other ?— 
Yes. | ae 

4935. That would not help us to know what were 
the duties of the established clerks in the two offices ? 
No; but if the duties of a writer in my office were 
considered superior to what he was doing in another 
office as an established clerk, it would go to show 
that in my office the established clerk’s duties would 
be more important still. I can give you the name of 
the person, if necessary ; he passed a short time ago 
under Scheme 2. Then I would also draw attention 
to this portion of our printed paper, headed “ Pro- 
spects.” That, I think, shows that a clerk in my 
office has no chance at the ordinary rate of normal 
waste, as they call it in the Navy, of getting promo- 
tion. I have put down that he must be more than 
25 years, but I should think that he must be more 
than 28 years, before he gets the slightest chance of 
arise. I donot think that you will find that in any 
other office. 

4936. Do you mean in the junior class ?—Yes. 

4937. What is the maximum salaryiof the junior 
class ?—2201. hav ty 

4938. That is very much higher than the maximum 
salary of the junior class in other offices ?—I have 
looked at the Estimates of 1874-5, and I do not see 
any office, taking class for class and office for office, 
equally poorly off with ours. 

4939. There are many offices in the Inland Revenue 
where the junior class do not rise above 150/. a year ? 
—But then they have the chance of promotion to the 
next class, whereas here there is no chance in almost 
a lifetime. " tH 

_ 4940. But your junior class would almost run to 
the maximum of the second class in other offices >— 
I have “tried to find a worse office, and cannot 
do; so. : 

- 4941, You say that the salary of the junior class 
in your office goes on to 2201. without a break ?— 
Tt does. . 

4942. In the Inland Revenue Legacy and Succes- 
sion Duty Office that is the maximum salary of the 
class above the lower class; the lower class have 
only 140/., and there a man is stopped until he gets 
a chance of promotion to the next class, and then he 
only goes on to the maximum of 220/.?—I take that 
to be so. ¢ 

4943. (Mr. Farrer.) The 2201.is under the scheme 
‘recently allowed by the Treasury, is it not ?—It has 
‘not been recently allowed. 

4944, It was about two years ago ?—It was more 
‘than two years ago ; I think that it must have been 
' in 1865. f 
- 4945. Then it was not altered 
has not been altered. ; 

4946. ‘There was a new scheme two years ago, by 
which the old practice of appointing temporary clerks, 
and of their being subsequently’ put on to the esta- 


two years ago ?—It 


blishment, was done away with ?—The salaries of the 
third class were not raised on that account. / 

(Mr. Curtis.) The minimum was reduced on that 
oceasion ; it used to be 100/., and two years ago it was 
diminished to 857. 

(Mr. Whitehead.) (Referring to question 4942.) I 
have the figures in the Legacy and Succession Duty 
Office. In the fourth class there are 26 clerks who go 
up to 1407. ; in the third class there are 30 who go 
up to 2201. 

4947. (Chairman.) That is the maximum of your 
junior class ?—Yes ; but those third and fourth classes, 
containing 56 men, have 72 appointments above them, 
which are open to them ; their position is much better 
than that of a third-class clerk in my office, who has 
no opportunity of rising beyond his 220/., whereas in 
the other case there is a reasonable certainty. 

4948. (Mr. Fremantle.) What number of appoint- 
ments are there of junior clerks in your office >—'There 
are 35, and there are in the senior classes 16; that 

ives the per-centage proportion of seniors to juniors 
as 45 to 100. In the Legacy and Succession Duty 
Office the proportion is 128 to 100. 

4949. (Chairman.) How do you draw the line 
between what you call senior classes and junior 
classes ?—In the case of the Legacy and Succession 
Duty Office, for instance, there are four classes of 
clerks, besides some other denominations, such as chief 
clerks, superintendents, and senior clerks, and I have 
taken, as being the fairest way, the third and the fourth 
classes as juniors out of those seven denominations. 

4950. Then you have no reference to the amouni 
of salary when you speak of senior clerks -—If I found 
that the third class in the Legacy and Succession Duty 
Office went up to 4001., with a proportionate com- 
mencing salary, I should take the fourth class as the 
lowest class, and as representing the junior class ; but 
it appears to me that in the Legacy and Sucession 
Duty Office the third and fourth classes together fairly 
represent the juniors in other offices, where there 
are but three classes; the numbers would show that. 

4951. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And the maximum 
of the salaries >—Yes. 

4952. (Chairman.) You would call a superior class 
a class with a maximum going up to 300/.?—Yes; 
some go up to above 3800/. If the salary merely 
commenced at 100/., and went up to 800/, I should 
call it the junior class. of the office. 

4953. I do not quite understand the theory upon 
which you base the senior and junior classes ?>—If 
every office were divided in the same way, there 
would be ng difficulty in it at all, but where some 
offices are divided into six divisions, others into three, 
and others again into two, it is quite certain that 
where there are only seniors and juniors, and the 
juniors are equivalent to the lowest two elasses in an 
office where there are many denominations, it would 
only be fair to take those two classes and not the 
lowest of all; if I had taken the lowest of all the 
per-centage difference of seniors to juniors in many 
other offices would have been enormously greater. 

4954, (Mr. Joyce.) Will you state what is the es- 
tablishment of your office ?—There are 35 third-class 
clerks, going up from 85/. to 220/.; then there are ten 
second-class clerks, going up from 220/. to 350/.; and 
there are five first-class clerks, going up from 380/, to 
500/., and there is one chief clerk. 

4955. (Mr. Farrer.) The number of the junior 
clerks has been very much increased by the recent 


alteration, has it not >—Very much, 


4956. Before the recent alteration there were a 
large number of temporary clerks employed on weekly 
wages ?—There were. 

4957. The wages increasing from time to time P— 
Yes. 

_ 4958. When a vacancy on the establishment oc- 

curred it was filled up by competition amongst a certain 
numberof the temporary clerks selected by the 
Registrar for the purpose ?—That was the practice ; I 
do not know that that was the invariable rule; I 
think that it was not the invariable rule. 
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4959. It was not an absolute rule, but it was the 
invariable practice ?—It was the practice of late years. 

4960. That was since the alteration in 1865, and 
then the effect of the recent alteration was that the 
Treasury did away with this class of temporary clerks, 
and largely increased the class of permanent junior 
clerks ?—They did. 

4961. And that was the history of the very large 
proportion which the present junior class bears to the 
other two classes?—There was a large proportion 
existing before, but it is greatly increased since. 

4962. (Chairman.) 'Then may I understand that 
your complaint is rather of the prospects of promotion 
than of the actual rates of pay ?—We complain of 
both. It is the junior clerks who complain most 
bitterly of the prospects of promotion. The established 
clerks, who were established prior to that time, i.e. 
the recent alteration, complain that their pay is not on 
an equality with that of the other offices who are per- 
forming similar or equal duties. 

4963. What is the next point of which you have 
to speak >—-Our next point with regard to our office 
is, that the whole of us were put down into what is 
known as Scheme 2; and the remarks upon that sub- 
ject are at the close of our printed statement. Then 
we complain that, down to the date of the Order in 
Council, we, the established clerks, who entered prior 
to 1870, entered in the same way, and held the same 
official: status, and such social status as the official 
status could give us, as the established clerks of the 
Board of Trade; and that after that time the esta- 
blished clerks at the Board of Trade were almost 
wholesale, I may say, put into the higher grade, and 
we were all of us, wholesale, without exception, put 
into the lower grade. That is the complaint which 
we have on that matter. 

4964. Do you find that any inconvenience arises 
from the want of intellectual cultivation of a man 
entered under Scheme 2?—I think that we have had 
but five, and they are the juniors of the office now ; 
they are employed in junior work. I think that they 
are quite equal to that work. 

4965. Do you think that there is any branch of 
knowledge not embraced in the examination under 
Scheme 2 which is requisite to qualify a man to be an 
efficient clerk in the office of the Registrar of Seamen ? 
—Yes. I should hardly think that the class of men 
whom we have received would make good chiefs of 
divisions in our office, for the chiefs of divisions and 
those who have to lead the divisions have to perform 
difficult work, and work of a delicate nature some- 
times, and intricate work, and responsible work ; and, 
sc far as I have been able to see, out of the very small 
number of Scheme 2 men that we have had, I think 
that they are scarcely the class of men who are likely 
to rise to that level. 

4966. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you mean: that they are 


not equal to the class of men in the office before ?—I, 
_ think not. 


4967. Are they not equal to those who came in as 
temporary clerks, and were afterwards promoted to 
the establishment ?—Those who came in in that way 
from the temporary class were selected men ; the com- 
petition was between them, and we always got good 


~ men for the work ; whether we got a class of very 


highly educated men I cannot say. 

4968. (Sir Francis Sandford.) From what class in 
your office are your heads cf divisions taken ?—From 
the first class ; but there are some of the second who 
assist the first class, and in their absence they have to 
take charge of the divisions. There are five divisions. 

4969. And five chief clerks ?—Yes; and five to 
assist them. 

4970. (Mr. Farrer.) One of your complaints is 
that your office was not put under Scheme 1 ?—I do 
not think that we put it exactly in that way, but we 
do complain that people on the same level as ourselves 
were promoted to Grade 1 without the duties being in 
any way altered, which ought to be particularly 
borne in mind, while we were put down to Grade 2, 
although we were on the same level before. 
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4971. (Chairman.) Supposing that Scheme 2 was 
applied to all offices, should you think it a very bad 
thing for the work of your department ?—The men 
undoubtedly would do the work as they do it now. 

4972, Supposing that Scheme 2 did not offer the ob- 
jection which you seem to entertain, which makes an 
improper comparison between two departments, would 
Scheme 2 afford a sufficient test of competency to bring 
efficient men into your office ?—I hardly think that it 
would. I should, myself, prefer a higher test. I 
think that the test which we had before was a very 
fair test, and I would almost extend it. 

4973. (Mr. Farrer.) Ave you aware that we at the 
Board of Trade have a large number of the clerks who 
were in the office before this recent change, and who 
are now under Scheme 2, and not under Scheme 1 ?— 
T have heard only of five of the established clerks at 
the Board of Trade who are put back to Scheme 2, 

4974. There were some on the supplementary esta- 
blishment before, but who are regular clerks at the 
Board of Trade ?—There have been none that I know 
of from my office since I have been there, and that is 
16 years and more. 

4975. You are not aware that there are now some 
gentlemen under Scheme 2 at the Board of Trade 
who are performing work quite as important even 
as that performed by the heads of departments at 
the Registrar of Seamen’s Office ?—I am not aware 
of it, and I should doubt it. I can hardly believe 
so. I should hardly imagine, for instance, that an 
assistant clerk at the Board of Trade would be en- 
trusted with the whole of ‘the civil duties of the 
Naval Reserve, or with the statistical work of m 
office, which is precisely the same as that at the Board 
of Trade. The trade and-navigation statistics of the 
United Kingdom are got up in the Statistical De- 
partment of my office, which also has charge of the 
work connected with the Sea Fisheries Act. Again, 
the clerk who is in charge of the registers has 
most responsible duties to perform. If you will 
allow me, I will read a remark from the report of 
the chief of the Ships’ Registers Department, which, 
T think, will show you that the work is of a very 
important nature, and that it requires a respon- 
sible person to do it. He says, “The responsibility 
‘ attaching to the careful investigation of the returns 
“ disclosing titles to British registered ships cannot 
“ be over-estimated, and if those whose duty it is to 
“ check these documents were not vigilant in the 
“‘ extreme, complications of a most serious nature 


“« would arise, and actions would not unfreguently be — 


“ brought against registrars, and the register books 
“ would become so confused, owing to mistakes chiefly 
“ occurring in the colonies, that in many instances it 
“ would be a difficult matter even to trace ships.” If 


_ there is occasion to show the title to a British ship, 


it is of the last importance to people engaged in ship- 
ping to be able to trace the title clearly. All manner 
of illegal transactions may take place ; the ship may 
‘be sold over and over again; there may be bills of 
sale, and mortgages, and all sorts of things. The 
sentence which I have read has reference to some of 
the junior work in his department. That is almost 
sufficient to show the responsibility of his department. 

4976. (Mr. Fremantle.) But does that responsibility 
rest with the junior clerks ?—No ; the responsibility 
must primarily rest upon the chief of the department. 
I was illustrating this from the ships’ registry work, 
for which the chief of that department is responsible. 

4977. (Mr. Farrer.) And the chief of the ships’ 
registry department was recently transferred from the 
customs, in order to take the management of that de- 
partment, in consequence of his knowledge of that 
business ?—Yes. Ido not know that he knew much 
about the office business, but he was conversant with 
the law. 

4978. What this office does is to accept the entries 
made by the officers who really register the ships at 
the different ports, and who are the superior officers 
of customs, and to enter them in a register book in 
London, and if anything is irregular, to call attention 


‘takes place at Liverpool. 
annah” is mortgaged to John Smith for 100/.,—that: 


‘copying in that particular work. 
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to it, and send down to inquire ?—That is the work of 
the junior clerks there. 

4979. And to keep this book in London for refer- 
ence ?—Yes. - 

4980, But the register which is the title to the ship 
is kept at the port by the customs ?—Yes. We also 
have the colonies and all the outports. That is one 
branch of the ships’ registry department: for which the 
chief is responsible. ; 

4981. (Mr. Fremantle.) It is merely the correctness 
of the copy of the register which is your business, and 
not the correctness of the original information ?— 
There is the correctness of the copy of the register. 
We get a transcript, as it is called, but besides that 
there is a record of the transactions subsequent to 
registry. 

4982. (Mr. Farrer.) We will say that a transaction 
A share of the “Susque- 


is entered in a printed form, and the collector at 
Liverpool is responsible for it ; it is sent up to Lon- 
don, and comes to your office ; it is transcribed into a 
book precisely similar to that which the collector of 
customs keeps at Liverpool ; that is the business of 
your office ?—It would not be of much use to put it 
away without examining it first; we should want to 
know whether John Jones, who mortgaged the “ Sus- 
queannah,” had a proper registered title. 

4983. When the mortgage made by John Jones was 
entered in the register book, you would naturally see 
that John Jones was the person previously on the 


register as the person entitled to make the transfer ?— | 


We have had 20, 30, and 40 transactions upon a ship 
and more too, and each of them is intermingled with 
the other. A ship is divided into 64 shares, and any 
owner may mortgage any part of them ; the matter has 
to be investigated upon each transaction. 

4984, “Investigated” I think is rather a strong 
word; is it not simply copying ?—No, there is no 
The transactions 
which are forwarded from the outports are bound up 
after undergoing examination.. 

4985. The correctness of the book, generally speak- 
ing, is guaranteed by the knowledge and experience 
of the collector of customs at the port, and to some 


extent this office acts as a check upon him?—Yes, 


upon him or upon his clerk. 

4986. But the real work is done at the port, and 
the entry at the port is the real title ?—Yes, but one 
is a check upon the other. A clerk at an outport 
may easily make a mistake, as we often find to be the 
case, and the papers have to be returned for inquiries 
upon the matter. I do not mean to say that that is 
such work as a first-class clerk himself does, but it is 
work which he is responsible for having done, and it 
is work which it is important to have done properly. 

4987. (Chairman.) Is there any other point upon 
which you wish to speak ?—The last. remark which 
is made upon this printed paper is with regard to any 
extension in the office working hours. It seemed to 


us that if it was intended to extend the working hours 


for our office, as we were already so badly off both in 
salaries and in prospects, it would only be fair to us 
to put us upon a similar footing as our colleagues in 
other offices, before any. arrangeménts were made for 
extending our office working hours, and adding that 
proportion which it was understood would be allowed 
in such a case to the existing salaries. 

4988. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What are your office 
hours ?—From 10 until 4. 

4989. (Mr. Farrer.) The late Registrar of Seamen 
was anxious, I think, to improve the position of the 
clerks in his office ?—I believe that he was. I do not 


_know what he would have done if he had lived ; he 


has told me more than once that he wished and intended 
to do so. 


4990. And he forwarded a representation to the 


Treasury, which was at that time signed by a con- 


siderable number of the clerks, expressing their 


willingness to work that extra hour if only their 
position could be further improved?—Yes; but I 
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should like to explain how that representation was 
forwarded. At that time the Registrar pointed to a 


App. B 


Mr. W. 


passage in the report, I think of the expenditure E. Whitehead. 


committee. I am not quite certain whether it was 
the expenditure committee or not; at all evénts in 
the report to which I allude it is stated that in the 
event of any office being reorganized they think it 
desirable to take into consideration the point whether 
the office hours might not be extended. Thereupon 
the Registrar informed us (and I know that he believed 
so himself) that, unless we agreed to accept some 
addition to our work, we could not hope for anything 
in the shape of increase of pay, and upon that repre- 
sentation everybody was only too anxious to get more 
money somehow or other, But after that was done 


_we saw that two or three offices were reorganized, 


whose scale of pay was increased without any refer- 
ence to the extra hour. Another thing is that the 
appointment of this committee was subsequent to that, 
and we hardly liked to put ourselves in an invidious 
position. 

4991. So that the greater number of those who 
signed that memorial expressed a wish to withdraw 
it?—Yes. They did not wish to be understood as 
throwing any obstacle in the way of the seventh hour, 
but they merely wished to withdraw their memorial, 
because the terms upon which they had signed it had 
been altered. 

4992. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Are you ever called 
upon to work beyond four o’clock ?—I very often have 
done so. I do not know that I am exactly called upon 
to do so, but I have my work, and J do it, and I have 
often taken work home. I do not think that we have 
ever been called upon to do it. 

4993. (Mr. Farrer.) If gentlemen have done extra 
work has not extra pay been given ?—Yes, once or 
twice. When the Mercantile List was being revised 
there was extra work, and extra pay was given, but 
it was work night after night for months. 

4994, And there is extra payment for work done 
for Lloyd’s, the payment for which comes from Lloyd’s, 
and not from the Exchequer ?—I think so, but that 
is hardly an office thing. 

4995. (Chairman.) You advocate a universal scale 
of pay applicable to the whole service-?—A uniform 
seale of pay for ordinary clerks to go side by side with 
a uniform classification. I think that that is a very 
desirable thing if it could be done. 

4996. But you do so upon the ground that the work 
is the same in the various departments ; that the work 
being similar in the various departments the pay 
should be regulated accordingly ?—I hardly think that 
that is my paper ; it is Mr. Curtis’ paper. 

(Mr. Curtis.) That is my paper. 

4997. (To Mr. Whitehead.) Do you think it right 
that, the work being similar in the various depart- 
ments, there should be a similar rate of pay ?—I think 
that the ordinary work throughout the various Govern-* 
ment offices would be found to be very similar in 
character. 

4998. But if by any accident it should be found 
not to be equal in character, you would think that 
that was not a reasonable proposition ?—I think that 
the pay should go with the work. If the work is of 
a high and responsible character let the salary be equal 
to it, and if it is of a low character and without respon- 
sibility, I do not think that there should be the same 
rate of pay ; but the ground which was held was that 
in nearly every Government office the chiefs of divi- 
sions do responsible work in some manner. In the 
Board of Trade there are more responsible men ; in 
my office there are fewer, but there are certainly 
some. 

4999, (Mr. Walrond.) Looking to the character of 
the work which is done in your office, do you think 
that the bulk of it could be satisfactorily done by a 
class of what we may call supplementary clerks, who 
would never expect to rise beyond a very moderate 
salary, say 200/.a year, if they were superintended 
by a higher-paid class who came in upon a higher 
examination’‘—I have adverted to that subject ina 
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paper which I have written upon that very point, 
and if the Commissioners would think it worth my 
handing in, I should be very glad to do so. This 
paper goes exactly into that point. 

5000. Is your view generally in the affirmative or 
in the negative ?—In the affirmative. I do not myself 
see any reason why this scheme could not work, and 
if it was worked it would be an economical scheme, 
and I believe very satisfactory both to the established 
clerks and to the lower class. But I would never call 
the lower class a temporary class, because it is a mis- 
nomer. If you get a man and keep him, as some have 
been kept in my office for fifteen years, he is not a 
temporary clerk. They know that their work is not 
temporary after they come there; they get to know 
their work, and it is mere human nature that they 
should draw a comparison between themselves and 
their colleagues at the next desk, and get up an agi- 
tation. I would call them by any other name; 
“writers” would do; and if a better class were intro- 
duced into the service, undergoing an examination 
which would enable them to do intelligently all the 
ordinary work of a Government department, which is 
very similar throughout all the offices, they would, 
I believe, be fully equal to it. The established clerks 
might be recruited from candidates passing a higher 
examination than that now established for Scheme 2, 
but less than that established for Scheme 1, which I 
cannot help saying I think is now undoubtedly too 
high for the service. I have worked it out here, 
and I have shown under three heads what the cost of 
an ideal office of a hundred men would be in that 
way. I have put down the proportions of seventy 
of a junior class, whom I have called writers, superin- 
tended by thirty superior clerks. All those thirty in 
any office, or whatever was the proportion, could take 
high and responsible work, and they might al! be paid 
alike. In that way the establishments might be uni- 
formly graded throughout the service, Writers would 
form the foundation of the whole scheme, because un- 
less you get a good class of writers it is sure to break 
down. I have drawn out a scale which would be very 
beneficial to them, and not expensive to the public. 

5001. (Chairman.) Have you drawn a distinct line 
between the writers and the establishment ?>—Yes. 

5002. Which should never be overpassed ?>—Yes. 
I would have that understood very strictly, because I 
think that one of the great reasons why the temporary 
clerks have always been in a state of ferment will be 
found in this foot-note in the rules and regulations for 
the conduct of our office.. There are two foot-notes ; 
and no sooner did those foot-notes appear than they 
were appealed to by the temporary clerks. They laid 
claim to be established clerks. It says that they 
shall be put upon the ladder of promotion, and that 
the great view with regard to the temporary clerks is 
to give them the chance of rising.. 

5008. (Mr. Walrond.) You meant that these 
writers (supplementary clerks as I call them) should 
be upon the establishment and not upon a temporary 
footing, did you not; that they should not be 
members of the superior establishment, but. still on 
the establishment, with the right to superannuation ? 
—No; with no right to superannuation, and with no 
claim to promotion to be established clerks, nor even 
to have fixity of tenure as writers, but that, if neces- 
sary, their services should be dispensed with at a 
week’s notice.: 

5004. Something like the class of Admiralty writers 


lately established ?—I do not quite understand them. — 


5005. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What maximum pay 
do you propose for the writers ?—Writers of this class 
would be perfectly well qualified to undertake most 
of the minor duties,in a Government office now done 
by junior established clerks, which call for nothing 
more than care and ordinary intelligence, and involve 
just so much responsibility as the public would have 
aright to expect the writers to accept in return for 
the improved position accorded to them. The fol- 
lowing suggestions as to improving the writers’ pay 
and prospects are offered :—Writers to enter at 30s. 
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per week instead of 10d, an hour. 10d, an hour is almost 


labourer’s pay. It is not a high-class -pay for work- 
people, and the better class of writers would probably 


not like to be paid exactly by the hour. 30s. a‘week 
would represent just the same money, but it is a 
pleasanter way of doing.it. Then I propose that there 
shall be periodical increments not exceeding 5s. per 
week, until a maximum of not more than 3/. 10s. is at- 
tained. It might be made4l. I do not, of course, bind 
myself to these figures. I have then touched upon 
the point of holidays. I propose that 18 days holi- 
days, exclusive of the public holidays, should be 
allowed, and that in case of illness 14 days’ sick leave 
should be allowed during the year with full pay, and 
14 further days with half pay. At present, they get, 
I think, six days with three quarters pay, but I am 
not sure. If the writer is unable to return at the 
end of a month’s absence on sick leave, I propose that 
his pay shall, cease, and that the head of the office 
shall have the option of applying for another writer 
from the Civil Service Commissioners. I have made 
the Civil Service Commissioners the people to carry 
out the writers’ regulations, because they seem to me 
to have all the machinery at hand to do it. The 
writer’s position would thus be greatly improved, as 


shown below. As things are now, a writer cannot i 
~ depend upon the permanence of his engagement; 


his engagement may be terminated at a moment’s 
notice ; and if he is a man of middle age and with a 
family, it'is a matter of importance to him’ to, have 
a permanent engagement. Under the suggested 
arrangement the higher work with which writers 
would be entrusted would be more likely to ensure 
them permanent employment, As things are now, 
the pay is 10d. per hour, and a writer only receives 
pay for the hours or parts of hours during which he 
actually attends. They deduct 10d. for an hour or 
dd. for half an hour, and so on. Under the sug- 
gested arrangement the pay would be 30s, per week 
for the first year, no deduction to be made for any 
hour or part of an hour that a writer may be absent, 
provided leave has first been obtained. At present no 
diligence or good conduct can obtain for a writer an 
increase in his pay. Under the suggested arrange- 
ment, after each year’s service, an increment not 
exceeding 5s. per week (which is a large increment; 
it comes to 18/. a year) may be granted. Thus a 
well-conducted writer might receive in the first year 
30s. per week, amounting to 78/. per year; in the 
second year 35s. per week, being 91. per year; and 
so on, until he might get in the ninth year 70s. per 
week, which would be 182/. per annum. For the 
prospect of 182d. per annum I think that you would get 
plenty of good men who would do that work. 

5006. (Chairman.) Even with the chance of being 
peremptorily dismissed without any claim for com- 
pensation ?—The office can get men now (a much lower 


class T admit) who are willing to take employment upon 


almost momentary terms. I believe that they can be 
dismissed at a day’s notice. I think that you would 
get a better class of men with that pay and those 
prospects which I have suggested, 

5007. (Sir Francis Sandford.) At the end of 30 years’ 
service would it be easy to dismiss a man upon 2002, 
a year without superannuation ?—I do not know. 

5008. (Mr. Fremantle.) Do you think that a 
person of 45 years of age with a wife and family, who 
is liable to dismissal at a week’s notice, is a desirable 
sort of person to employ ; would it not. be preferable 
to employ a clerk at a fixed salary who has:no fear of 
dismissal ?—It is “only the name of “writer” He 
would be quite a different being from the writer that 
we know now. I do not think that this writer: would 
be in fear of dismissal. His duties would be just the 
same as thosé which are now performed by the 


present junior established clerks, 


5009. (Sir Francis Sandford.) When the time came 
for him to be dismissed, do you think that you would be 
able to get rid of him without giving him something 
to fall back upon ?—We. have had precisely the ‘same 
thing in the case of temporary clerks, who had no 


t 
i 
a 


claim to be upon. the establishment or claim to pension 

of any kind. We have had two or three cases where 

pensions were given to them for length of service. 
5010. Would you not get the same men for a 

maximum of 150/, a year with superannuation as you. 

propose to get for 200/. a year without it ?—Perhaps 

you might. I by no means wish to offer any obstacle 
o any better terms being obtained for these writers. 

5011. (Mr. Fremantle.) They being permanent 
officers, ought they not to be treated as such >—They 
would be treated as such in all respects excepting as 
regards superannuation. a 
$012. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You have now about 
50 clerks, 35 being: junior clerks, and 16 clerks in the 
senior classes, and you think that the whole of the 
third class, namely, the 35, could be turned into a 
writer class under the 16 in the superior classes. 
You propose to take from the whole of the third class 
the work to be done by a better class of writers. 
Could you apply that ?—I think.so. I see no reason 
why it should not be applied. Of course the practical 
difficulty would be to bring it into operation. It 
would be a work of time, unless you injured a great 
many people.by forcibly introducing it. 

5018. (Mr. Farrer.) Your proposition is that the 
work now done by your 35 junior clerks could be 
done by. clerks of the inferior character which you 
speak of Yes. I think that it could be done not 
only in our office, but in all offices where there are 
minor duties now performed by junior established 
clerks. 

5014. (Mr.. Fremantle.) Would you draw no dis- 
tinction between offices where there are few important 
places and offices where there: are a great many 
important places ?—Yes ; I should draw such a dis- 
tinction. One of my suggestions is the formation of 
a Board’ of Civil Service Control to look into those 
things. : i ; 

5015. (Mr. Farrer.) In fact what you suggest is a 
recurrence to something like the sysiem of temporary 
clerks which was in force before the recent changes, 
only, perhaps, a little improving their position, and 
absolutely cutting them off from any promotion to 
the establishment ?—They would not be temporary 
clerks. 

6016. They would not be called“ temporary 
clerks,” but according to your proposal they would be 
subject to dismissal at, a week’s notice, and would 
have no superannuation, therefore essentially they 
would be temporary clerks with a different name ?— 
—Yes; the term “temporary clerks” did all the 
mischief. 

5017. The name would be altered, but the thing 
would be the same ?—Very nearly the same. The 
essential difference would be that under the old system 
of temporary clerks there was no possibility of separat- 
ing their work from that of the junior established 
clerks. Under the plan I have suggested the work of 
these two classes of clerks would be kept absolutely 
distinct. . 

5018. Under the former scheme they could be 
‘selected, and were selected, for the establishment, but 
under, your scheme they would not ?—In our office 
the system caused a great deal of discontent. The 
temporary clerks were always in a ferment. 

, 6019. But were not they as good as the junior 
clerks ?—Those who were selected by the Registrar 
and who passed an examination were very good 
indeed. I think that they were some of the best that 
we had. be terieiiad 

5020. Then you think that the evil of the old 


scheme was that it put a number of men who were | 


quite capable of doing the work of the office on 
their mettle, and incited them to ask for a place for 
which they were perfectly competent, but which it 
was not desirable to give ?—Quite so. You have put 
it exactly; sometimes not desirable, and often not 
possible, : Say sk eae 

~ 6021. (Mr. Fremantle.) How do you propose to 
provide, in ithe superior offices, for the: more-impor- 
tant duties ?—In my paper there are:‘suggestious for 
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the method. of selecting established clerks, and sug- 
gestions for the method of selecting writers, and the 
way in which they should be paid, and how they should 
be graded, and there are three schemes showing the 
cost of an ideal establishment such as I propose. 
5022. (Mr. Joyce.) Why do you propose that this 
class of writers should have no pensions ; is it to 
prevent a fixity of tenure ?—I do not think, that 
opinion generally is in favour of having an enormous 
body of public servants, all of whom are entitled to 


. pensions. 


5023. Do these people who have been paid low 
salaries require pensions less, after years of service, 
than people who have had high salaries?—I see no 
objection to giving them a moderate pension after a 
time instead of higher salaries. 

5024, (Mr. Walrond.) In fact, the essence of your 
plan is not that; those are accidents ?—Those are 
accidents. 

5025. But the essence is that seven tenths of the 
work would be quite well done by persons (under 
whatever name) who would never rise to a salary 
above 200/. a year ?—Yes, that is the gist of the 
whole thing. 

5026. (Mr. Farrer.) If that is so, how would it be 
possible to put, in any form which the Treasury could 
accept, the proposal that your office as it stands, 
including the gentlemen in it, should be placed upon 
the footing of offices more highly paid than your 
own ?—It could be done. The method of doing it 
is explained in my paper. Meath 

5027. By pensioning off two thirds of your present 
establishment, who by your statement are doing work 
which could be perfectly well done by persons paid 
at a much lower rate?—Taking away certain offices, 
such as the Treasury, the Foreign Office, and the 
India Office, I think that throughout the whole Civil 
Service the junior work could be done by an intelli- 
gent class of men such as I suggest. 

5028. If many gentlemen now on the establishment 
are to be put upon the same footing as a higher esta- 
blishment than your own, how is that consistent with 
the duties being able to be done for less ?—They are 
paid very much less than other offices where the duties 
are similar. 

5029. Then their salaries are to be raised, not be- 
cause their duties_require it, but because other offices 
are better paid than themselves ?—Their salaries are 
to be raised because their duties are quite similar to 
those in other offices where the pay is much higher. 

5030. ( Chairman.) Your maximum, I understand, 
goes to 180/. a year, but if there are some offices 
where the junior clerks do not rise above 140J., would 
it not to some extent be an expensive plan?—No; 
above the junior clerks in those offices would come 
the higher classes; they must all be reckoned 
together. 

5031. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You would reduce the 
minimum entrance salary of the present second class ; 
you would not say that a man coming in should get 
2001, a year ?—-No ; I think that it is an extravagant 
pay for a man on first coming into an office. 

5032. (Mr. Farrer.) You have not, I suppose, 
formed in your own mind any notion of how your 
plan, supposing the principle of it to be accepted, 
could be applied to your office as it now stands ?—It 
could only be applied in the same way as it would 
be applied generally. To carry out a complete 
reform of the service, such as suggested, would be 
a work of time... Hither of the schemes proposed 
would be economical, and it is believed that either of 
these schemes would be generally acceptable to the 
civil servants. ‘ 

5033. What I want to know is how to deal with 
the present establishment ?—I have made the follow- 
ing suggestions in my paper :—First, that steps should 
be taken for the immediate promulgation of the im- 
proved terms offered to writers, so that a higher class 
of writers (who are the foundation of the proposed 


- reform) might be obtained as soon as possible. | Se- 


condly; I would abolish little offices with independent 
Bb4- 
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establishments, and merge them into large offices 
doing kindred duties. Thirdly, I would make imme- 
diate arrangements for ascertaining the nature of the 
work done in the different offices, and thereupon the 
number of writers and the number of established 


clerks 10 be employed in each office should be decided 


upon. 
P5034. (Mr. Joyce.) But you must make room for 
them first. How would you do with your third class 
with 854. to 220/.; would you simply not fill vacancies ? 
—I would permit no fresh appointments to the esta- 
blishment of any public office until the clerks were 
reduced to that number which the proposed Board of 
Civil Service Control might deem sufficient to perform 
the more responsible duties, and to superintend the 
bulk of the work which would be done by writers, 


5035. That is to say, you would wait for the va-_ 


cancies ?—Yes. With the view of diminishing the 
number of clerks employed under the existing system, 
you might do it in various ways; you might offer 
them favourable pensions, or might commute their 
pensions ; many of the younger ones would go if their 
pensions were commuted. 

5036. (Mr. Farrer.) You would anticipate, and 
commute ?—Yes. I think that the usual way is to 
offer them rather more favourable terms, when it is 
wished that the service should be diminished. With 
the same object the Board might recommend an 
extension of the official hours, if approved. This 
would of course be accompanied with a proportionate 
increase in the pay. 

5037. (Mr. Fremantle.) The Board which you 
mention means the Board of Control ?>—Yes. 

5038. (Chairman.) In the meantime would you 
not have a very great dead-weight ?—That has always 
happened where reforms have been carried out. 

5039. But reforms of that sort are generally carried 
out to reduce the establishment ; this would reduce 
the pecuniary cost of the establishment, but not the 
numbers; and if you add the dead-weight it would, 
J apprehend, be a very long time before the public 
felt the benefit of the diminished expenditure ?—I 
have made out under the three schemes what the 
expenditure would be, and I have compared them 
with fourteen offices, showing the mean annual cost 
of each of those fourteen offices under the present 
system. With regard to reduction. in: numbers, I 
imagine this could only be done either by diminishing 
the duties, or by extending the official hours. 

5040. Have you taken any standard. of the com- 
pensations to be given to persons retiring ?—I have 
not. Hither it must be done in the way which I have 
mentioned, so as to expedite the matter, or in the 
other way,—z.e., by letting the present establishments 
die out until the numbers are reduced to the number 
which may be considered to be sufficient,—and then of 
course it must be a work of much longer time. 

5041. Is there anything else to which you wish to 
refer ?—I have here a copy of the statement which I 
sent to the secretary of this Commission, giving the 
heads of the evidence and the suggestions which I 
was prepared to offer to the Commission if the Com- 
mission would wish to ask any questions about them. 

5042. These are merely the heads of what is in- 
cluded in your paper, are they not ?—I think that 
they are mostly included there, but as they are 
divided and subdivided a good deal, I should be very 
willing to offer any explanation under those heads, 

5043. What do you say as to the transfer of clerks 
from one office to another? Do you think that that 
is a desirable thing ?—I think that it is a difficult 
thing. to carry out. Do you mean that when clerks 
are redundant in one office their services should be 
transferred elsewhere ? 

5044, That would be one opportunity ?—The great 
difficulty would be where to put the man. Say that 
aman in an office having 500/. a year is redundant, 
you could hardly put him to the lowest class in my 
office, and the question is at what sort, of pay he 
should come in, : 

5045, You cannot, in fact, transfer such a man to 
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do justice to himself without doing great injustice to Y 
others '—Just so; but I think that there are certain 
cases where the transfer is, perhaps, of use. I would — 
mention one case. Of course if any work of a special 
or technical character were introduced into an office, 
it would be right to transfer a clerk from another 
office who possessed the qualifications for it in a 
conspicuous degree to perform it; but I think that 
such transfers should be made very carefully, and 
that the rights of clerks to promotions, to which in 
the due course of things they would be justly entitled, 
should be respected. 

5046. If transfers were limited to the junior class, 
the same objections would not obtain ?—If there were 
uniform grading, or even if the scheme called the 
One Class Scheme were introduced, there would be 
no difficulty in the way of salaries. A man would 
take his place without interfering with anybody else, 
and would take his ordinary salary. h 

5047. Would he not interfere with atlybody else as 
regards staff appointments, assuming that seniority 
had anything to do with it, or even merit ?—I think 
that staff appointments should not be limited in any 
way as to the method of appointing to them. I 
think that a staff appointment is much higher, and 
that the man does higher and more responsible work 
than the highest-class clerk. I think that when a 
man is wanted to fill a staff appointment it ought to 
be filled by the best man that you can get for the 
place. If he is in the office, well and good, put him 
there ; but if not, I do not think that there should be 
any limit in the range within which you should seek 
for that man. , 

5048. (Mr. Fremantle.) Setting aside staff appoint- 
ments, the transfer of aman from another office in a 
position in which he would be entitled to a certain 
salary would interfere with the prospects ?— Certainly, 
and it has been so in my office. 

5049. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you not think that the-in- 
justice might be got over by making him in excess of 
the authorised complement of the class?—-Yes. ‘The 
injustice is felt very keenly in my office, the gentleman 
transferred to a first-class clerkship in my office being 
very much liked ; but the interference with the pro- 
spects of the men who had a right to look forward to 
the promotion has caused a good deal of heart- 
burning. 

5050. If the man transferred was in excess, not 
only of the class in which he was placed, but of the 
entire establishment, then the proposition would be 
that the next vacancy occurring at the bottom should 
remain unfilled >—I think that that would be a very 
good way of getting over the difficulty. 

5051. (Mr. Farrer.) You have stated that great 
discontent was caused by the temporary clerks not 
having a chance of promotion; but do you not think 
that great discontent would be caused if the same was 
the case amongst a class of intelligent and _hard-work- 
ing fellows, who would feel themselves cit off from 
the class above them, and the places in the class above 
them filled by competitive examination by the Civil 
Service Commissioners ?— Within the limit of age they 
would have an equal chance with anybody else to go up 
for examination for the higher vacancies; but my ex- 
perience in my office has shown that if the method of 
selection is such as I propose, and if aman knows 
himself to be in an inferior and district grade, and 
has it explained to him at the outset that he has 
no claim to promotion, that he is a writer and nothing 
else, and will go on to a maximum of 180/. a year, 
with certain privileges, I do not think that the result 
will be the same as it has been with our late tem- 
porary clerks, who had false hopes held out to them. 

5052. Why false hopes >—Because there were such 
very few vacancies to be filled up. Out of the 15 


temporary clerks I think that 12 would still be tems 


porary clerks. _ ; 

50538. There never was held out to them: a prospect 
of more vacancies than there were on the establish- 
ment ?—No, but the prospect was held out of getting 
an established clerkship. 
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5054. Provided that there was a vacancy ?—Yes; 
but they said after a lapse of years, “ We are doing 
“ the same work. as clerks who have all this time 

.« “ been on the establishment.” ; 

5055. Then do you think that you would prevent 
discontent by getting an inferior class of men, or by 
preventing a superior class from exerting them- 
selves ?—I would not have a superior class of men ; 
I would have an inferior class of men, better than the 
writers now. 

5056. Would your scheme work by getting an in- 
ferior class of men who would not be competent for 
the establishment ?>—Yes, men who would know that 
they were ineligible for promotion to the establish- 
ment, and who had not hopes held out to them 
that they should in course of time get on to the 
establishment. 

6057. Then you think that on the whole to hold 
out hope to men in the lower ranks. is a bad thing ?— 
If you have two distinct classes recruited from different 
classes of society, I think thet it is a bad thing. 

5058. But that was not what was done in your 
office :there were not distinct classes?—No. There 
was no harm in that case in holding out hopes to 
them, but the hope was deferred’so long that their 
hearts got sick. 

5059. Then' the discontent was from the want of 
promotion ?—It was hardly from the want of promo- 
tion, there was always promotion amongst the tem- 
porary clerks themselves,—but from not getting on 
to the establishment, 

5060. (Chairman.) You think that promotion 

should always be by merit, and not by seniority ?—I 
certainly do not think that you can go by seniority 
pure and simple; seniority pure and simple means 
length of service ; and I could mention instances in 
my own office, where by seniority a subordinate would 
be getting far higher pay than his superior, who 
has been selected, on account of having the necessary 
qualifications to conduct the work of the department. 
i could mention many of those cases, and I think 
that it is almost impossible to recommend mere 
seniority ; but at the same time I think that promotion 
by merit ought to be as closely limited ‘as it can be. 
I have seen the evidence of several of the gentlemen 
connected with the various offices, or rather their 
statements which they have put in; they one and all 
feel it a great grievance that promotion should be by 
merit pure and simple. In the case of anybody who 
thinks that he is unjustly passed over, it is but human 
nature that he should resent it. 

5061. (Mr. Joyce.) But the gentlemen who have 
spoken of promotion by merit have meant two very 
different things ; some have meant the promotion of 
the best man, and others have meant only the pro- 
motion of the senior who is qualified ?—I think that 
the latter is the fair way. If there is a man who is 
senior, but who is not competent, and if the junior is 
fit for the post, let him have it. / 

5062. (Mr. Farrer.) Is not there a considerable 
difficulty in saying what is the meaning of the words 
“fit for the post” ?—It depends entirely upon the 
uprightness and judgment of the person who makes 
the selection.’ 

5063. (Chairman.) I apprehend that a man who 
is at all fit would never admit that anybody below him 
is fitter ?—I do not suppose that the man above the 
person promotéd would admit it, but I have known 
instances where the general opinion of an office would 
‘back up the opinion of the head of the office, and 
whatever personal grievance there was, it would not 
be felt by the office to be a grievance that the senior 
was passed over. 

5064. (Mr. Wairond.) Do you not think that the 
proportion in which seniority should be considered, as 
compared with merit, varies a good deal according to 
the rank in which the promotion is taking place; that in 
the lowest ranks of an office seniority should have 
more weight than in the highest rank ; as, for instance, 
if you are choosing a staff officer from the higher rank 
of clerks you have yourself said that you would not be 
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tied by seniority or anything ?—Certainly, in a high 
appointment, where you require responsibility, you 
should get the best man. ; 

5065. But in the lower ranks you would go more 
by seniority ?—Yes; in the lower ranks the duties 
do not require brilliant men, or men of an exceedingly 
high standard of education. 

5066. (Mr. Joyce.) Then, from the second to the 
first class you probably would have promotion by 
merit, with a little regard to seniority ; and from the 
third to the second class promotion by seniority com- 
bined with full competency and good conduct ?—Yees ; 
if it could be carried out fairly in all cases. 

5067. (Chairman.) If you had a uniform scale of 
pay generally throughout the service, you would have 
no promotion by merit, except for the staff appoint- 
ments?—That is by what is called the one class 
scheme. Ido not advocate that. Ihave in the scheme 
which I have handed in given different classes. 

5068. Then you think that the principle of different 
classes should be still followed ?—Yes. 

5069. Up to a certain point you would have pro- 
motion by seniority combined with efficiency, and 
above that rank by merit >—I think that seniority 
should always have a claim. 

5070. Seniority would surely always have a claim 
in the mind of any man who had to incur the respon- 
sibility of promotion ; the senior man, ceteris paribus, 
would have the best chance of the two ?—In our 
office I do not think that seniority had the slightest 
The disregard of it was, I think, one of the 
hobbies of our late registrar. *He has told me so over 
and over again. It was not whether a man was an 
efficient man or not; a young man might come in 
from school who had passed a brilliant examination, 
and be a brilliant youth; he would put him over the 
head of an old servant, although the old servant might 
be an efficient man. 

5071. What appeal was there ?—None. 

5072. Was not there an appeal to the head of the 
office ?—He might appeal to the head of the office ; 
but then it would be an appeal to the person who had 
done the act. 

5073. Who was the head of the office; was it the 
registrar ?—It would be upon his recommendation. 

5074. Would there be no appeal from him to the 
head of the office to which he was attached >—An 
appeal from a clerk against his superior is a very 
difficult thing to carry out. I have known such a 
thing tried, but have never known it win. 

5075. (Mr. Fremantle.) T suppose that there is 
an appeal to the President of the Board of Trade ?— 
It must go in the ordinary course, through the head 
of the office himself. 

5076. (Mr. Joyce.) He being the person whose 
conduct is impugned ?—Yes. I do not mean in the 
slightest degree to, say that I impugn the conduct of 
our registrar, because nobody could be better friends 
with him than I have been. 

5077. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to 
state ?—There is only one point to which I should 
like to draw attention, namely, with regard) to some 
of our temporary clerks. ‘There were attached to our 
department a great number of temporary clerks; three 
had been there for some time, and when a great batch 
of temporary clerks were appointed to the establishment 
a short time ago, in, I think, the latter end of 1872, 
after passing a test examination, these three temporary 
clerks elected to remain as they were; but it was 
under these conditions: one of them declined the test 
examination altogether, and was allowed to remain as 
he was, under Rule 8 of the Order in Council of 1871, 
This clerk was in receipt then of 2/. a week, and he 
would, if he had passed that test examination, and got 
upon the establishment, have received 10042. a year, 
according to the rules, He had nothing to complain 
of, and I cannot see why he did not accept the competi- 
tion. The other two declined the competition, but 
they had reason on‘ their side. AIl who were placed 
upon the establishment were to begin at the lowest 
establishment figure of 100/. a year. These two men 
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had been for a long _time getting 3/. a week, or.156/., 


a year, and:they would have sacrificed 56/,, which. 
they could not afford to do. They were, therefore, 
allowed to remain as they were, and to retain their 
appointments as temporary clerks, \at.<3l. a) week. 
I have heard it stated that at the same time the 
temporary clerks at the Board of. Trade, were 
allowed in a body to pass on to the establishment 
without ‘any examination at all, but merely on the 
strength of a favourable certificate from the chiefs of 
their departments ; and that thosé men who were in 
receipt of more than 2/. a week as temporary clerks 
were allowed when put upon the establishment to 
commence at the salaries which they were then enjoy- 
ing. Now these two unfortunate fellows in my office 
lost all chance of that; they could not afford. to, give 
up 56/. a year at their time of life (they had -each 
been in my office for 12 years), and therefore they 
were forced: to remain as: temporaries. That seemed. 
to me to be a little matter which probably had escaped 
notice at the moment. (froile 

5078. (To Mr. Curtis.) You haying heard Mr. 
Whitehead’s evidence, do you coneur generally in 
what he has said ?—I do not concur in the employ- 
ment of two classes in an office, namely, writers and 
established clerks; that isto say, writers of a superior 
class, and established’ clerks. - 1 would rather see them 
enter as established clerks, and perhaps stop some 
long time on probation, and then rise up toa 'maxi- 
mum, the increments being augmented in value. at 
certain periods of service. : 

5079. Do you not agree with Mr. Whitehead in his 
statement that the work of the junior class in your 
department could be -efficiently done by a class of 
supernumerary clerks, such as he has pointed to ?—I 
do not think so. I donot think that you could get 


men to stop with such a small remuneration as that, 


without any chance of promotion to the other class. 
That would alter the circumstances, but I object to a 
distinct line being drawn. Ido not think that you 
would get the right class of men. 

5080. You object to a hard and fast line being 
drawn between the superior class of writers and the 
establishment ?—Certainly ; it would be a repetition 
of the writer system, which causes such discontent at 
the present time. 

5081. But upon the writer system there was no 
increase of pay with an increase of service >—Some of 
the old writers had an increase. 

5082. (Mr. Farrer.) The old temporary clerks ?— 
Some of the old temporary clerks had an increase, and 
there was great discontent among them, and very 
naturally so,.as they had been temporary clerks for 
some years past, and doing the same work as the 
established clerks, and that is the same with almost 
all the men in my office. 

5083. (Chairman.) But supposing that the work 
could be defined and kept apart, would there be the 
same objection ?—Not if it could be kept apart, but I 
do not see how it could ; for instance, if a) superior 
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_ clerk is working; in one room, and there is a supple-_ 


mentary clerk, after a little experience the junior clerk 
gets hold of the work, the senior clerk is absent for a 
day, and the junior clerk, as a matter of course, steps _ 
in and:does his work, ‘That’'is the case now with the — 
junior clerks in the office, who in many cases are doing, 
the work of the second-class clerks. f 
5084. But I apprehend that that is one of the ob- 
jections which Mr. Whitehead’s proposal is intended 
to meet ?—(Mr. Whitehead.) It would just meet that 
difficulty of drawing a line between the work. 
5085. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you not suffered. par 
ticularly in your office from the fact that some of the — 
seniors coming down from old times were not as com 
petent to do the work as the young men who came in?, 
—We have had people who came in under the old pa~ 


.tronage system, and who have been passed over a great, 


many times. Of course there were reasons for passing 
them over; no doubt Mr. Mayo had very good reasons: 
for not putting them into higher posts... ©) sy~ 
5086. So that your office has particularly suffered 
from the evil of having inferior men, and men in) in- 
ferior situations doing the work of superiors ?—Yes, 
I think that you will find it just the same in any office 
where men have been introduced under various: sys- 
tems ; the patronage system, the limited. competition 
system, the open competition system, and so on...’ 
5087. (Chairman to Mr. Curtis.) Is there anything 
which you particularly wish to state? The paper 
which we have here, I think, tells us fully what your 


-opinions are, unless there is anything which you desire 


te mention beyond what Mr. Whitehead has saidy and 
beyond what you have already stated ?—I should like 
to bring forward the matter of the leave of the ex- 
temporary clerks, aswell as of :some gentlemen 
appointed by open competition in my office. . 40. 

5088. You heard what Mr. Whitehead said upon 
that subject >—It is a matter of ‘annual leave, which 
has been reduced by a retrospective arrangement, 

5089. What leave do you think that clerks in'that 
position ought to have >—I think that they ought to 
have the leave which was granted them at ‘the time 
of their appointment. I am now speaking of. the 
unior established clerks. 

5090. What leave have they now ?—24 days. 

5091. And you think that not sufficient ?—No, . 
They were appointed third-class clerks, and six months | 
afterwards, by order of the Board of Trade, ‘they 
were deprived of a fortnight; they were reduced to’ 
24 days, having been appointed third-class clerks, 
and -having been told at the time of their appoint- 
ment that their leave would be 36.days. a9 

5092. That, I suppose, is exclusive of other holidays, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and so on ?—It is not a. 
question of amount of leave so much as being appointed 


_to the third class, and not having the same privileges 


as are enjoyed by that class. I have drawn out a 
statement which I should like to. put im (delivering 
in the same). L artis? tol, Ga0R- ork 0 
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5093. (Chairman to Mr. Merrifield). What post- 
tion do you hold in the Education Department >—I 
am a senior examiner, acting as chief clerk. 

- 6094. What position do the other two gentlemen 
oceupy ?—They hold the rank of first-class assistant 
clerks. : 

” 5095. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Mr. Mackenzie is the 
head of the Statistical Branch, and Mr. Goodall is 
the head of the Correspondence Branch ?—Yes. 

5096. (Chairman.) Do you recollect what is the 
total number of clerks in the office ?—Reckoning one 
vacancy, there are 60 assistant clerks and two clerks. 

5097. Are they divided into classes ?—Yes ; the 
~ assistant clerks are divided into three classes ; there 
are 10 first-class clerks, 20 second-class clerks, and 
30 third-class clerks. : 

5098. The examiners are not included in that staff ? 
—No. - 

5099. How many 
are 23 examiners, who are divided into senior ex- 
aminers and junior examiners ; there are seven seniors 
and 16 juniors. 

5100. The clerks and the examiners constitute the 
working power of the office, except the staff officers, 
do they not ?—Yes, except the staff officers, including, 
of course, the accountant, the counsel, the architect, 
and so forth. 
$101. How many writers are employed in the 

office 2—The number fluctuates; the last return, 
which I had a week or two ago gives the number as 

111 writers altogether. Bay \ 

5102. Does that include boy writers ?— Yes. . 

5103. How many boy writers are there ?—22. 

5104. There are 22 boy writers and 89 men 
writers ?—Yes. Of the men writers 16 are engaged 
at 1s. an hour and 73 at 10d. an hour. 

5105. Are those who are engaged at 1s. an hour 
of a superior class ?—I think that there is a difference 
with respect to their appointment; they. were the 
early writers who came in under the old system. 

5106. And they have remained at the same amount ? 
—Yes. . 

5107. They have no fixity of tenure, I suppose 5 
they are on the same terms as all other writers >—Yes, 
every one of them is liable to immediate dismissal. 

- 5108, How do you appoint the boy writérs >—We 
appoint them now by simply applying to the Civil 
‘Service Commissioners for them. 

5109. Of what ages are they ?—I cannot tell you 
that. IT have no return of that. 

5110. Do you know the minimum age at which 
they ave introduced ?—I do not. | 

5111. (Sir Francis Sandford.) It is from 14 to 
18 ?—I will take it to be so. 

5112. (Chairman.) What class of boys are they ; 
where do you get them from ?—I have no information 
‘upon that point. I think that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners could give you better evidence respect- 
ing it. 


5113. Originally were they not got, from the 


schools ?—Originally they were a very select class 
“picked out from the national schools. 
5114. Now they are a class who get in by com- 
_petition, are they not ?—I do not know. whether it is 
competition or pass. On that point I must refer you 
entirely to the Civil Service Commissioners. 


- 5115,*Are they of an inferior class to those whom 
» ne Yokes ~~ ee ee Ei, \ Gene we ait? Fake ; 


examiners are there ?—There 
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you used to get from the schools ?—I think so de- 
cidedly. 


Mr. C. W. 


Merrifield. ~~ 


_Mr. 
J. Goodall. 


5116. They are not equal to them?—1 think that p Woe * 


they are not equal to them. I do not see very well 


how they can be, inasmuch as the others were very 13 Noy. 1874. 


carefully selected. | 

5117, What class of work do you give to those boy 
writers ?—Simply a little rougher work than we give 
to the men writers, and a little less intelligent work ; 
but there is no specific difference between the work of 
the two. We employ both men and boy writers on 
every species of work to which they can be safely put. 

5118. What amount of work do you expect to get 
out of the boy writers as compared with the men 
writers ?—Pretty nearly as much, except perhaps in 
certain points. We employ as much as we can the 
men in steady work, and the boys in rough work in 
running about, for which the men do not care. 

5119. Generally do you find these boy . writers 
efficient ?—Yes; they are very efficient. in, their way, 
and both as junior assistant clerks, and as ordinary 
clerks, boy writers develope into some of the’ best 
men writers, when they have passed the examinations. 


5120. Do they ever pass as clerks?—Yés. Some — 


have passed as writers, and some, especially of our 
junior assistant clerks, have passed into the service. I 
have the details here. Junior assistant’ clerks were first 
employed in the Education Department in May 1869, 
at which date 15 were appointed. I have a cir- 
cular which shows the manner in which they were 
selected. Perhaps I may put it in. The terms of 
the engagement into which they entered were as 
follows ; that is simply an abstract of the letter which 
T will also putin. In May 1870, when the last exa- 
mination for these clerkships was held, their numbers 
had gradually increased to’ 33. These clerks, selected 
from the elite of the metropolitan elementary schools, 
were found very useful in the department, and readily 
acquired the special knowledge necessary for the work 
on which they were employed, their energies being no 
doubt stimulated by the chance of being allowed to 
compete for assistant clerkships in the Education 
Department. Of these 33, nine obtained appointments 
in class 2 of the service, two accepted minor appoint- 
ments in the Civil'Service, 21 became temporary men 
writers, and one took a private situation. 


5121. Have you had a sufficiently long experience 
of the boy clerks who have been obtained under the 


new system by competition through the Civil Service 


Commissioners to know whether they are likely to 
prove tolerably efficient, and to rise in the same 
way as the others have done ?—I think far less so 
than the others, because the selection was by no 
‘means so complete, but one or two of them who have 
passed as men writers are doing very good service, 
and all the better for their training as boys. 

5122. From the experience which you haye had 
do you see any objection toa larger employment of 
boy clerks in the Civil Service’ to do the mechanical 


work, as distinguished from the true clerical work ?— - 


T do not see any objection to a considerable employ- 
ment of boy clerks in the service; but I think that it 
would be desirable, to take care that the class did not 
become unwieldy, because boys, if there are many of 


them, are apt to herd together, and to be very, trouble- 


‘some, unless there are, mechanical, arrangements with 
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respect to the building and so on, which I shall be 
glad to enter upon by and by. 
5123. You have had no experience, I think, of 


female clerks in your office ?—None whatever. 


5124. With regard to the writers ; do the writers 
come much under your personal cognizance ?—Not 
very much now, only occasionally ; they come under 
the immediate personal cognizance of both these 
gentlemen to a very considerable extent. 

5125. (To Mr. Mackenzie.) From the experience 
which you have had of the duties which are assigned 
to writers, do you think that much of that work is of 
such a permanent character that these writers might 
be employed permanently instead of temporarily ? 
—Very few. of them, I should say, could be so 
employed. 

5126. Is the work so purely mechanical that it is 
better to do it by piece work ?—As far as my own 
work is concerned I could not employ them on piece 
work ; mine is all statistical work ; there is a great 
deal of lost time in finding the material; and the 
material itself is very complicated. 

5127. And therefore you are obliged to employ 
them by the hour ?—Yes. 

5128. But is there not so much of that kind of 
work in your office that you would know that you 
could always have employment, say for 20 or 30 
men?—Not in my own department. I could not 
do so. 

5129, Are they very variable ; do they leave you ? 
—Yes, they do; in fact we send away more than 
leave of their own accord. Te 

51380. Do you send them away because there is not 
sufficient work for them?—Because they are very 
nferior. 

5131. But not from the want of work ?P—No. 

5132. Is there not a sufficient amount of steady 
work of that kind within your office for you to obtain 
a superior class of men to do it if they remained there 
permanently ?—Yes. 

5133. Do you think that that would be advisable ? 
— Yes. 

6134. That is to say, men inferior to the ordinary 
class of clerks, but superior to the ordinary writers 
whom you get at 10d. an hour?—(Mr. Merrifield.) 
All discharges of writers come under my personal 
notice; and, speaking from positive experience, I 
should think that the number of writers actually. dis- 
missed for incompetency is small. ‘The greater part 
of the discharges take place either at the request of 
the men themselves or upon reduction ; and it must 
be borne in mind that upon a reduction we always 
take the opportunity of discharging the least efficient. 

5135. You having now 89 men writers, would 
there, for instance, be permanent employment for 
about 60 ?—I should think that in the present state 


of increase of the office there would be employment 


for very nearly the whole of them. 
51386. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you had a much smaller 


- number than that at any time during the past year p— 


We got down, I think, from 115 men and boy writers 
to about 94 or 95 in the very slack time in September. 

5137. (Chairman.) Would it not then be possible, 
in the re-arrangement of your office to get rather a 
superior class of writers to take the steady work, and 
to give the mere copying to men at so much an hour? 
—No doubt it would be possible to arrange that; but I 
should like to say that there is very little real straight- 
forward copying in an office which is arranged like 
ours. 

5138, You copy a good deal, I suppose, by 
machine ?—We use all the best mechanical appliances 
that we can; and by the very act of printing the 
forms we have already sifted off a very large portion 
of the mechanical ‘work. 

51389. Do you think that it is possible in the office 
largely to reduce the amount of copying by means of 
mechanical appliances —I think that there is very 
little more to be done in that way in my own office ; 
but in other offices which I have seen, I have noticed 
that there is a good deal more copying than would 
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be done in my office, 
and wet tissue paper. ae 

5140, (Yo Mr.. Goodall.) Have you had many 
writers under you ?—Yes, 

5141. And boy writers also ?—A few boy writers. 

5142. Do you coincide with the other witnesses in | 
the opinion that the boy writers have done their work 
generally effectively ?—The boy writers who came in 
under the system of examination, arranged for our 
own office before boy writers were in the service, 
generally turn out remarkably well. Among my very 
best writers at the present time are. two who came to 
me as boy writers, or rather, as we called them in the © 
first instance, junior assistant clerks, to distinguish 
them from the latter name. © 

5143. Do you agree with what has been said, that 
it would be possible to obtain permanent employment — 
for a certain number of the writers, and to trust to 
the ordinary employment for work of a less steady and 
fixed character >—So far as my own work is con- 
cerned (and it is a considerable section of the work of 
the office), I think that most of it would be better 
performed by men having a permanent tenure than 
by a fluctuating staf Properly speaking, it would be 
only a small portion of it which would be done by a 
fluctuating staff if we could draw upon & more per- 
manent one. 

5144, What is your experience of the 10d. an hour 
system? Have the writers under it been equal to the 
writers under the old system ?>—You refer to Vacher’s 
men? 

5145. Law stationers’ men ?—I have had some 
men better, and many worse. We enjoyed advantages 
under the old system which we have not under the 
new one. We could get the service of a man, one 
might almost say, at a moment’s notice; whereas 
under the new system we have to give a notice which 
may extend over some days before we can secure the 
assistance required. Again, under the old system we 
could get rid of a man at a moment’s notice, and get 
another in immediately. Under the new system we 
may get in a writer who is very inefficient; but we 
must give him a week’s notice, and he is doing no 
service perhaps in an emergency. 

5146. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Vacher’s men came 
to you from clerical work ?—They had been on clerical 
work. Many of the writers have to be trained by 
ourselves. 4 

5147. (Chairman to Mr. Merrifield.) From the 
knowledge which you have of the work generally in 
the office, do you think that the clerks are much 
employed upon duties which might be done by in- 
ferior writers ?—No; in my office-very little. In my 
office the great difficulty which we at present ex- 
perience is that the staff of writers is too large as 
compared with the clerks, and that we cannot spare 
ciérks to be employed on certain duties which would 
be better discharged by them than by writers in many 
cases. ie 

5148. (Mr. Farrer.) Your office, I suppose, has 
been constantly growing ?—Yes, and it is growing 
very rapidly now. 

5149. And it is easier to add writers than to add 
clerks ?—It has been impossible to add clerks to any 
extent at all commensurate with the demands of the 
office; and I believe that it was a piece of deliberate 
policy to try the experiment of working with as many 
writers as possible. I understand that there is no 
other office, except the Department of Science and 
Art, at South Kensington, in which the temporary 
writers exceed the number of clerks; in our office.the 
number of temporary writers is very nearly double 
that of the clerks. 2 

5150. (Chairman.) They are as 111 to 60?—Yes. 

5151. (Mr. Farrer.) You have spoken very highly 
of the boys who were selected from the schools; what 
machinery had you for selecting them ?—We requested 
some of the inspectors of schools, chiefly in the metro- 
politan district, to pick out a certain number of the 
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‘best scholars, who were willing to come from the 


different schools. This they did, getting, I believe, a 


_ sine qua non is that you 


’ little assistance from the managers ;, and we subjected 
those boys to a pretty severe competitive examination. 


~ 5152. (Mr. Fremantle.) At what salary did they 
egin ?—I can hardly answer that question. 

(Mr. Goodall.) 10s. or 12s. a week.. 

5153. (Mr.- Farrer.) Could you undertake to do 
such work as that for other offices as_well as for your 
own, if you were asked to do so ?—(Mr. Merrifield.) 
T do not see any mechanical difficulty in it. I suppose 


‘that it would be merely a question of trouble and 


cost. 

5154. (Mr. Walrond.) But you got the cream of 
them, and of course it is not all cream ?—But that, I 
should think, must have been ten years ago, and a 
little more cream must have come to the surface 
since ; and as education has spread, I think that there 
would be no difficulty in making a selection. The 
should offer a sufficient 
remuneration. ; 

5155. (Chairman.) It was 12s. a week, rising in 
what way ?—(Mr. Goodall.) In each successive year 
of service an extra shilling per week. 

5156. (To Mr. Merrifield.) Was there any time 
when you dispensed with their services >—Always 
when they reached a certain age, namely, 19, which 
was a year later than that which qualified them for 
writers ; they were then obliged to go. 

5157, Unless they got into the establishment ?— 
Yes; they cease to be boy writers at that date. 

5158. (Mr. Joyce.) You have spoken of employing 
the boy writers in running about; what sort of 
running about is it ?—In the first place, a small pro- 
portion of the running about, that is to say, carrying 
mere messages and so on, is chiefly done by the boy 
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messengers ; but as to the boy writer's there is a great 
deal of work which cannot well be trusted to the 
boy messengers, involving a good deal of running 
about, which devolves upon the boy writers. Every 
school receiving annual grants is reported on annually. 
There are about 20,000 such schools, the reports on 
each being in a separate portfolio, and these are in 
continual request, and have to be consulted, and we are 
obliged to have a whole troop of boysrunning about 
after these portfolios. 

5159. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You employ boy 
messengers as well as boy clerks ?—Yes; but they are 
not employed in that sort of work. 

5160. (Mr. Joyce.) That is not a very high sort of 
labour ?—No ; that is inferior labour. We generally 
set the boys upon it at first, and they gradually pass 
on to work of a somewhat better class. 

5161. (Mr. Farrer.) How do you find the boy 
messengers answer ?—They do very well for running 
about, but I am not quite so sure as to the economy 
of employing them, because it tends to make the adult 
messengers indolent; and I find practically that the 
adult messengers in our office seldom move from one 
floor to another. 

5162. (Mr. Fremantle.) Are these portfolios of 
which you speak in the custody of the boy writers ?— 
They are scarcely in any custody, because they are in 
the passages of the office, on account of the want of 
space. ‘This morning I took one myself, and no one 
would miss it. ; 

5163. Would they be responsible if any one of 
them was mislaid ?—They would be responsible to 
the extent that they would have to run about to 
find it. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. GEORGE FInpLAy examined. 


5164, (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the London and North-western Railway Company ?— 
IT am the chief executive officer, the chief traffic 
manager, of the London and North-western Railway. 

5165. You have a very large number of clerks in 
your employment, have you not ?—Yes; a very con- 
siderable number. 

5166. Do you happen to recollect how many there 


are, speaking generally ?—There are upwards of 4,000. 


5167. Your first mode of obtaining clerks is to 
make them apprentice clerks, is it not ?-—It-is. 

5168. Of which you have a large number ?>—We 
have a very large number. 

5169. You try to obtain those apprentice clerks at 
14 or 15 years of age?—We take them at a very 
early age, namely, from 14 to 16. I think that very 
few enter the service as apprentice clerks after 16. 

5170. The amount of wages which they receive, 
without going into the details of your different 
departments, is from 201. to 251. to begin with ?— 


es. 

5171. And going up by increments, so that by the 
time they are 19 they receive from 501. to 60/. ?— 
Yes; that is so with regard to the general staff upon 
the railway. Then we have another class of clerks 
whose duties more particularly relate to the audit 
office, and there the rate. of pay is rather different 
from that upon the line generally. 

5172. Is it much different?—In the audit office 
they commence at 251., and then .proceed by incre- 
ments until they obtain 40/. a year. They are then 


‘eligible, on selection, for promotion to what we call a 
‘junior clerkship, and having been appointed junior 
‘Clerks they get 60/. a year, and then they go on from 


year to year until they get 801. a year. Afterwards, 


in the audit office, the promotion from 80/. to 2501. 


a year depends entirely upon merit, and the selection 


of the officer in charge of the audit department. 

. §178. In the audit department are there many 
offices to which they may look for promotion ?—Yes. 
It is divided into many sections, and. the head of 


- each section is entitled according to merit and ability to 


rise to a maximum of from 200/. to 250/. per annum. 
There are also several assistants to the chief of the 
audit office, whose cases are dealt with specially, and. 
who may rise to a maximum of 300/, year. There are 
in connection with the audit office 12 travelling in- 
spectors at maximum salaries of 2007. per annum and 
expenses. The selection of these officers is, as a rule, 
made from the most efficient clerks in the audit office. 

5174. Supposing that a man conducts himself with 
average ability in the audit office, by the time that he 
is 40 what may he expect to have ? Would he pro- 
bably have then arrived at the maximum ?—Cer- 
tainly, by the time that he is 40. That would 
depend entirely upon selection, and upon his having 
shown some great qualification for taking the lead, 
and taking the conduct of particular work. 

5175. But there would be a residue who would 


never go beyond a certain point ?—There would be a- 


great many who would never go beyond a clerkship 
of 801. a year. ' 

5176. (Mr. Farrer.) Beyond 801. a year it is pure 
selection by merit 7—Yes. 

5177. (Chairman.) In the coaching and goods 
departments you have a class of clerks above the 
apprentice clerks ?—Yes. We will’ take the case of 
our large stations, such as the London goods stations. 
To illustrate what I mean, I have here alist of the 
various appointments of clerks, and this is divided 


-also into sections, the superintendent’s office, the cash 


office, the corresponding departments, the abstract 
and ledger offices, the claims department, which is 
rather a large department, and so on ; and there we 
have appointments varying from 601. to 3001. a year. 

5178. Could a man by seniority obtain 300/. a 
year ?—No ; seniority with us, after they have passed 
a certain mark, really counts for nothing ; it is all 
selection by merit. 

5179. (Mr. Farrer.) When you say that seniority 
counts for nothing, does it actually count for nothing ; 
do you take the best man ?—Yes. 

5180. Without reference to his seniority ?—Without 
reference to his seniority at all, If there waa a 
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vacancy to-morrow in any of the higher positions of the 
service it would be filled by selection. I have 30°-or40 
officers under me whose salaries vary from 2501. ‘to 
- 1,500/. a year; every one of them is entirely selected 

by merit. ; i.oe's loose 

5181. (Mr. Fremantle.) Who is responsible for the 
promotions ?—The head of the department recom- 
mends to me. I approve, and send the name forward 
for confirmation by the board. (ek OF bgolhio 

5182. (Chairman.) But. practically the directors 
leave it to you to a large extent ?—TI think so... 

51838. (Mr. Farrer.) You have said that the offices 
are divided into different departments. Are the clerks 
promoted out of'one department into another ?—Yes ; 
a man is eligible to serve in any position in the 
company. seat . 

5184. (Chairman.) You may bring up a man ‘from 
Wolverhampton to London if he is efficient ?—Yes. 


I have two instances now where men have been selected | 


from the audit office (travelling audit inspectors) to 
become district passenger superintendents on the rail- 
way. They have just the qualification for the office, 
and were transferred to the general passenger super- 
intendent’s department, first, as outdoor inspectors ; 
this training, with the knowledge they had previously 
acquired in the audit office for indoor. duties, gave 
them the requisite qnalification for the position of 
district passenger superintendents. ‘These persons 
were selected simply by merit. 

5185. (Mr. Farrer.) Does it practically rest very 
much upon the officer at the head of each department 
to bring to your notice, or to the notice of the superior 
officer, the names of superior men ?—-Yes. When an 
important vacancy occurs we generally find that there 
are many applicants for it. The men throughout the 
service generally know that a particular vacancy is 
likely to occur, and they apply for it through the heads 
of their departments; and it is not an uncommon thing 
for me to have to select between 8 or 10 different men 
who may be equally competent to perform the duty, 
and in that case of course I give due consideration to 
seniority, and to other points. 

5186. Do you find that your system of promoting 
purely by merit gives satisfaction to the clerks ?—I 
think so; it is seldom that we have a difficulty in 
getting good men; and as to those who are inferior, 
they come to understand their relative rank in the 
service. 

5187.. You have not troublesome complaints. from 
the clerks, that the heads of departments have made 
improper recommendations ?—No:; we haveno trouble 
whatever in that respect. 

5188. (Chairman.) Do you find an ample supply 
of clerks to meet your demand ?—Yes, up to a certain 
position ; up to about 100/. or 120/. a year we can 
command any number of clerks. In the higher grades 
in which the promotion is slow, the men may have to 
wait, and there we find it economy to give something 
more, especially in large towns like London and Liver- 
pool. We give our best men in such a case 20/. or 
30/. beyond what we should otherwise give them, 
without raising the general standard of wages. And 
beyond that point we find a certain per-centage of 
men who leave the service altogether, and go into 
other branches of life and professions. 

5189. But still the supply from below fills up the 
vacancy ?—Yes, and I attribute it to beginning at a 
certain age. They*look forward to promotion. Many 
of them have friends and fathers connected with the 
service, and we have no difficulty up to that point. 

5190. (Mr. Farrer.) You have a very large number 
of officers “whose salaries are above 300/, a year, so 
that there is a good chance of promotion ?—Yes; but 
yet men are tempted by offers from others to go into 
merchants’ offices, and other employments. 

5191. Are you able to give us. any notion of the 
proportioh which the number of your clerks receiving 
100/. a year bear to the number of officers receiving 
above 500/. a year?. Can you give us any notion of 
what prospects of promotion a man has, taking. the 
number of clerks in the inferior ranks, and the number 
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- of positions in ‘the superior tanks ?If I gave you an 


‘nation you fill the offices ?~Yes. 


ed: 


opinion without testing the figures, perhaps I might 
mislead you.'. % CBOSS CR RRR 

5192. (Chairman.) ‘With reference to the total 
number of clerks, can you give the number of positions 
above 500/..a year ?—I ‘shall be very glad to send ° 
that, and I will get the information accurately. 

5193. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you give any superannua- - 
tion ?—We have a superannuation association con- 
nected with the company, the rules of which I am 
prepared to hand in. It has been appointed since the 
31st of March 1853, and has been approved by Par- 
liament. We obtained authority to form an associa- 
tion, and the directors contribute largely. Whatever 
is'contributed: by a member of the association is 
supplemented by an equal contribution by the com- 
pany. - The association is in a very sound state, and 
they have large funds at their command; but there 
are at present very few members receiving the allow- 
ances. We find that many leave before they become 
eligible for superannuation. 

5194. (Chairman.) Passing to the examinations 
which you make of the clerks on entrance, do not you 
give credit to those who pass an intelligent examina- 
tion, and select them to fill vacancies in the higher 
offices °—That is so. If we found a youth of more 
than ordinary merit, and who had received a superior 
education to that of the other candidates, the proba- 
bility is that we should give hima year in advance. . 

5195. Supposing that- you examine several boys, - 
and find that two or'three of them are superior to the 
others, you have a separate examination in decimals 
and in other ‘subjects to test their merit, have you 
not ?—Yes,,-'00" 

5196. And according to their superior class exami- 
The examination 
is not a very trying one. 

- 5197, Are not the examinations conducted by your- 
selves ?—Yes; they are conducted by the heads of 
the various departments, and they are very simple. 
They contain nothing that a boy who had been 
educated in an ordinary commercial school would not 
be able to answer or to do. d é 

5198. Are ‘the clerks eligible for the higher posts, 
such as those of station-masters and goods agents ?— 
Yes. 

5199. So that besides the purely clerical staff, there 
are other offices which they may obtain ?—Yes. For 
instance, a booking clerk may become a station-master. 
A station-master, of course, looks forward to promo- 
tion to a higher class of station, and in some’ cases- 
station-masters have been selected for the posi- | 
tion of superintendents ofa district. There are 
practically two classes of men in the conduct ofa 
railway; one is the indoor and sedentary class, and 
the other is the class actively employed in: the work 
of the stations, transacting the goods business in con 
nexion with the outdoor department ; and the men 


required for the outdoor. work are very different 


from those required for the indoor work. 

5200..(Mr. Fremantle.) Are those two. classes, 
namely, the outdoor and indoor, distinct >—They are 
kept quite distinct. 

5201. (Mr. Walrond.) But still you can promote 
any man from one to the other ?—Yes. 

5202. (Mr. Farrer.) For the higher places, whether 
in the indoor or the outdoor service, do you ever get 
anyone from outside the service >—In some instances 
we have done so.. We have appointed a major-general 
in Her Majesty’s service to take charge of the line 
at Euston, and to take charge of the discipline and 
working of the line between Euston and Rugby. We 
are always on the look-out for good men. In the 
higher classes of men we occasionally have to go 
outside, and to go to other railways. In ‘fact, we are 


always on the look out for the best talent that we 


can get, and we pay liberally for it. 
» 5203. (Chairman.) “Your telegraph clerks have 
rather a superior salary to the ordinary apprentice 


-elerks ?—Yes. 


5204. Commencing at 30/., and going up to 701. by 


_ ligent abilities ?—I think so.. 


4 


the time that they are 22 ?—Yes. It is almost.a new 
department as far as we are concerned, dating from 
the time when the Government ‘took ‘over the 
telegraph work. We had to establish a separate 
department for the telegraph business. S 
5205. Can you divide the work at all, so’ as’ to 
separate that which is more of a mechanical nature’ 
from that which requires more intellectual - and intel- 


. §206. And do you pay in 
Yes. 

5207. It probably may result from your scheme of 
promotion ; but do you think that you could so arrange 
your work as to obtain a lower class of clerks at lower 
terms for the inferior description of work, and a 
higher class of clerks of a more limited character for 
the higher work ?—That is so ; and very recently we 
have commenced trying an experiment with regard to: 
that work which is more mechanical; by the employ- 
ment of female clerks in the copying of abstracts nnd 
making out the accounts, where only mechanical 
operations are required, and not the higher operations 
of thinking, aud trying, and devising. '' ~ 

5208. Have you many female clerks at present ?— 
We have only within the last six months commenced 
to try it in Birmingham. So far as we have tried it 
it has been successful, and our intention is to carry it 
out further. ~ | 

~ §209. (Mr. Farrer.) You pay them less, I suppose, 
than you would pay the men ?—Yes. The matron 
in this case has some eight or ten female clerks under 
her. She receives 25s. a week, and the others receive 
from 10s. to 15s. a week. I have had occasion recently 
to examine some of their work in Birminghem, and I 
found that they did it very carefully and very well. 

5210. They are, I presume, kept: entirely by them- 
selves; they are not mixed up with the others ?—Yes; 
there are separate rooms and separate arrangements 
for their comfort and convenience. 

5211. (Chairman.) You are probably aware that 
the Post Office is extending that plan considerably ? 
— Yes. 


proportion to that ?— 


5212. At present you have not very much ex- | 


perience in the division of such kind of work between 
the lower class clerks and the higher class clerks ? 
—wNo. : ; s 

5213. (Mr. Fremantle.) You entrust the inferior 
work to the junior classes of clerks ?—Yes. The 
head of a department classifies his work. The check- 
ing and some of the minor correspondence would be 
entrusted to junior clerks. The work of a junior 
clerk is: always subjected to a certain amount of 
supervision ‘by his superiors. a 

The following extract from the staff regulations for 
the Chief Traffic Manager's Department in the 
London and North-western Railway Company, was 
delivered in by the witness. itp 
« The age and salary of apprentice clerks shall be 
regulated as follows :— st PAA 


Coaching Department. 
1st year, not under 15 years of age, 251. 
16 h© B00 


2nd ,, ” ” beer 
3rd, 5 17 ” A40l. 
4th 4, *. 18 P 50l. 
an 1) 602. 


. Goods Department. 
London stations, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, all 
stations in the South Staffordshire district, Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, and Manchester. 


1st year, not under 15 years of age, 251. - 
f 302. 


9nd 9 ” 6 2 

TL yo a 17 5s AOL. 
AGH ss Ff 18 Fn ips Oks 
SHEE yy. y, 19 be 601. 


_OIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


All other stations, 


Ist year, not under 14 years of age, 20/. 
2ud ,, £4 15 ss 251. 
3rd, +s 16 “ 301. 
4th . 5, Bees Mags 2 3 351. 
COU ga % 18 3 401. 
6th . fe 19 as 501. 


_ Norr.—The. above scales are framed upon the 
assumption that nominees will enter the 
service at 15 and 14 years of age respec- 
tively ; in the event, however, of older 

youths being nominated, they will only 
- receive the minimum rate of salary, 
unless their qualifications warrant their 
being paid the higher rate according to 
their age.” 


The following list shows 'the salaried staff employed 
on the.London and North-western Railway. 
Classified according ta their rates of pay. 
Number of persons at salaries under— 


100/. per annum - - 3,534 
Of 1002. per annum, but under 2004... - 892 
2001. i 55 3001. - 126 
3001. 9 ” 4001. - 28 
4001. 3 # 5007. °- 17 
5007. 3 br 6001. - 7 
6001. 55 5, or WOO Rest ¢ 14 
7001. 3 99 8007. - 10 
8001. 9 ee 9007. - 3 
9001. PY » 1,0002. »- 2 
1,0002. » yy) 2,000 | = 9 
QOOVL Ax. ,lagrn cote 3,000. = 5 
Total number of salaried staff - 4,647 
Classified according to their different grades. 
‘ Station-masters - - 424 
Goods agents “ - - 98 
Clerks - - - 1,770 
Apprentice clerks - - 1,590 
Miscellaneous : oR 703 


Total, exclusive of chief officers - 4,585 


Chief Traffic Manager’s Office, 
Euston Station, 20th Nov. 1874. 


(Witness.) I was asked for some information to 
which you have not alluded, namely, upon the 
question of overtime. 

5214. (Chairman.) What are the usual hours for 
the attendance of the clerks >—From nine till five. 

5215. In cases of allowing them overtime, how do 
you deal with it ?—This is a note which is appended 
to the book, which I will deliver in. “ Overtime is 


“ not as a rule paid for in the traffic department, 


“ except in very special circumstances, when the 
« pemuneration is at the rate of the clerk’s ordinary 
« salary ; in some cases, refreshments are allowed 
“ instead of overtime. In the principal offices at 
« Buston, overtime is paid for at the rate of the 
“ salary and a third, if the work, upon which the 
“ clerks are engaged relates to their own office, but 
“ if the work has been ordered, and is in addition to 
« their usual office duties, pay is allowed at a salary 
« and a, half, calculating 2,177 hours in a year.” 
5216. (Mr. Farrer.) What holidays do you give 
your clerks ?—About a fortnight in a year; and that 
is not conceded as a matter of right, it is merely given 
on good behaviour. . 
5217. (Chairman.) Your higher officers, I suppose, 
obtain a longer time ?—They obtain from three weeks 
to a month; no holiday exceeds a month. I am sorry 
to say that even in my own case I have not more than 
a month in the year. 


The. witness withdrew. 
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5218. (Chairman.) You are secretary to the Bank 
of England ?—I am. é 

5219. What is the age of the clerks on entry into 
the Bank of England ?—Of the ordinary clerks, from 
18 to 25. 

5220. Subject to regulations of examination p—Yes. 

5221. A certain portion of them are elected as un- 
covenanted clerks, are they not ?—Yes. There is a 
list of 48 uncovenanted clerks, which is kept at that 
number, neither more nor less. ° 

5222. And those come in at earlier ages, do they 
aot ?—Between the ages of 16 and 18. 

5223. Are they employed in any particular depart- 
ment, or generally ?—In one department only, where 
the work is peculiarly suited to them. 

5224. Are they then drafted out of that depart- 
ment into other departments ?—They are elected into 
the general service in rotation, on precisely the same 
conditions as all other clerks. 

5225. In the selection of clerks,do you give any 
favour to the sons of clerks who have been in your 
service before ?—One appointment in every six of the 
clerks in the Bank is allotted to the sons of clerks. 
They are subject, however, to precisely the same exa- 
mination and regulations as clerks nominated by 
directors. 

5226. In what respect do the covenanted clerks 
differ from the uncovenanted ?>—The covenanted clerks 
give security, and are placed upon the establishment. 

5227. Do uncovenanted clerks become covenanted 
after a certain time >—Yes, as a matter of course, as- 
suming that their conduct has been good, and that they 
pass the examination required for a clerkship. 

5228. The becoming an uncovenanted clerk is the 


mode of getting into the establishment ?—For the 


limited number before mentioned. 

5229, What are the hours of attendance of the 
clerks ?—Nominally from nine till four; but in some 
offices only from nine to three, and in others later 
than four. In some offices the privilege is granted to 
a few senior clerks of coming at ten o’clock. 

5230. Where the attendance is from nine to three 
do you allow any time for dinner ?—No. 

5231. Where the attendance is from nine to four 
you allow half an hour, do you not ?—Yes. 

5232. When a clerk, say of 18 years of age, first 
enters the service, what is his position’ ?—He is added 
to a list of clerks called unattached clerks, who are 
not attached to any particular office. He is under the 
control of the secretary during the time that he is upon 
that list, who places him wherever his services may be 
temporarily required, and also changes him from one 
department to another in order that it may be seen 
what his abilities are, and to give him an opportunity 
of learning the business. After a time he is allowed 
to apply for an office in which he would wish to be 
fixed, and, as far as his wish can be complied with, 
assuming that he is considered to be fit for the office, 
he is appointed to it when a vacancy arises. 

5233. Such a clerk would commence at about 70. 
a year, would he not?—Yes; that is to say, at 18 
years of age. 

5234, And he rises by varying increments, so that 


in an average way when he is 40 years of age he will 


receive about 270/.?—He will attain the maximum 
from the age of 41 to 44, 

5235. In addition to that, are there not certain 
payments due to the character of the work which he 
performs ?—There are. In every office there is what 
1s called an additional salary. Ae 

5236. That addition to the salary may vary from 
10/. to a considerable amount ?—Yes. 

5237. Supposing that the rate is an average one, 
I suppose that he may obtain about 300/. by the time 
that he is 41 years of age ?—With very few excep- 
tions, every one must attain that salary by. the time 
that he is 41 to 44. 

5288. And by the time that he is 21 years of age 
he is in the receipt of about 100/. a year >—Yes, 
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5238a. And he may look forward to receiving some. 
addition to his ordinary salary ?-—The system of “ addi- 
tional” salaries is, I believe, peculiar to the Bank of 
England, ‘They give an “additional” salary to each 
office as an assessment, as it were, of the class of work 
in that particular office, and the position of the men in it. 

5239. (Mr. Farrer.) So that the best work is the 
best paid, and it is an object with the clerks to get 
that work ?—Yes, They advance regularly in “ ordi- 
nary” salary according to age, but when fixed in the 
different offices they get this “additional” salary 
irrespectively of age. 

5240. (Chairman.) With reference to rising by 
seniority, is that seniority tempered by merit in any 
way ?—In the general offices, unless there is any 
ground for putting one man before another, seniority 
would be considered. 

5241. (Mr. Farrer.) Seniority in the same office ? 
—Yes, 

5242, (Chairman.) Does the additional payment 
depend upon merit, or upon the character of the man? 
—It is attached to the office, and if a man attains the 
position he attains the additional salary. as a matter of 
course. 

5243. (Mr. Farrer.) Are those additional pay- 
ments given to the men according to their merit ?— 
Not generally. They come by seniority, unless a 
clerk is passed over as unsuitable. 

5244. So that the additional as well as the original 
salary increases, as a general rule, by seniority ?— 
Yes ; that is to say, the “ordinary” salary increases 
yearly according to age, until the maximum is reached ; 
and the positions carrying “ additional ” salary are 
attained in due course by seniority unless the clerk is ; 
passed over as unsuitable, 

5245. ( Chairman.) In the case of the offices where - 
there is an additional salary, a few superintendents 
receive as much as 120/. ?_Yes. 

5246. There are a good many offices which enable 
them to enlarge their salary >—Yes. If I may explain 
the matter more at length with regard to that “addi- 
tional” salary, I may say that it is also a means by 
which reasonable additions may be given to men who 
are thought specially worthy of them, Being apart 
from the general salary it can be dealt with more 
specifically. The general salary goes by age, but 
beyond the “ additional ” salary borne by any position 
in an office, an extra payment is sometimes granted on 
personal grounds. 

5247. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that done by the directors? 
—Yes. 

5248. (Chairman.) In these cases it is the matter 
of a special report to the directors, and a resolution of 
the directors ?—Yes. 

5249. (Mr. Joyce.) I understand you to say that 
the ordinary salary to the junior clerks is from 701. to 
2801. a year ?—Yes. 

5250. In addition to that there is something 
averaging from 10/. to 120/.?—Yes, or even higher 
than 120/.; in some cases it more than equals the 
ordinary salary. 

5251. So that it practically comes to a salary of 
from 80/. to 400l., does it not ?—Not necessarily to 
400/., as a clerk may never be appointed to a position 
which would earry an “ additional ” salary sufficiently 
high to bring him to 4001. 

5252. But if he does get an additional salary, he 
receives a salary of from 80/. to 400/. ?—Yes, but that 
is the exception ; it is only if he shows aptitude that he 
will get the 400/.; he must first get into an office 
which requires some ability, and then he must get 
some position in it. . 

5253. I need not ask you whether in the Bank of 


_ England there are not a very large number of appoint- 


ments ‘with salaries above 400/, ?—A’ very large 


5254. (Chatrman.) In your important posts, is it 
not the case that you select entirely by merit without 


“teference to seniority ?—Entirely. 
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| rally tried before they are taken. 


- to the upper posts in it. 


seniority is sometimes exceeded by the salary attaching 
to the office ?—There are. 

5256. And such a case as that has clearly arisen 
from selection by merit ?—Yes ; in the superior offices, 
such as the chief accountant’s, the chief cashier’s, and 
so on, the men are selected; they do not apply for 
those offices as they do for the others ; they are gene- 
So that there is a 
mode of selection before they get into that office at all, 
and then there is still further selection before they get 


5257. (Mr. Farrer.) If I understand you rightly, 
the additional allowance, as a general rule, is arrived at 
by seniority and not by selection; it is only in excep- 
tional cases that it is a matter of selection ?—It is so. 

5258. So that the second column in this paper, as 
well as the first, is, as a general rule, a matter of 
seniority ?—Yes, in the more ordinary offices, it gene- 
rally is, but not as a matter of course at all. 

_ 5259. (Chairman.) Have you a very large number 
of clerks in the Bank of England ?—There are about 
800 altogether, including the branches, which are 
managed from London. ; 

5260. The salary of the largest body of them, I 
suppose, would not exceed 3002. ?—About half would 
receive more than 3001. 

5261. (Mr. Fremantle.) Your largest establishment 
is the Bank Note Registration Department is it not ? 


_ —It is a large department, but the work in it is done 


+ 


now largely by mechanical labour. 


5262. (Chairman.) What do you mean by mechan- 
ical labour ?—In posting the ledgers of bank notes, 
they now use mechanical labour very much. A ledger 
entry is opened for every bank note which is issued, 
and when a bank note comes in it is marked off in 
the ledger with the date when it came in; that is 
done now by mechanics who stamp it instead of by 
clerks who write it ; that is done very largely. 

5263. Have you many of those mechanics who are 
employed in that way ?—Including those who stamp 
the number upon the note, there are about 30. 

5264. They are substituted, I suppose, for at least 
30 clerks ?—Certainly ; they do the work better, and 
more completely. 

5265, You have a distinct scheme of superannuation, 
have you not?—We have. 

5266. When a clerk has attained 10 years, he 
receives 15/75ths of his salary >—Yes. 

5267. By the time that he has served his 45th year, 


he receives 50/75ths or two thirds of his salary ?—Yes. 


5268. Does he pay anything for that superannuation? 
—Nothing whatever. 

5269. Up to 60 years of age, I believe, he receives 
no pension, if he goes away before that time ?—No 
pension is granted before 60 years of age if a clerk 
leaves from any cause other than illness. When he is 60 
he is allowed to retire if he pleases, without producing 
a medical certificate of incapacity, but then he retires 


upon the scale to which he is entitled by age. At 


65 retirement is compulsory. 

5270. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Cannot you keep a 
man on after 65, if you want to do so?—Yes; there 
is power to do so in special cases. 

5271. (Chairman.) With regard to holidays ; what 
is your rule?—Under-20 years of service, 15 week- 
days are allowed ; for 20 years of service and upwards, 
21 week-days; and to heads of offices, cashiers, and 
secretaries to committees, one calendar month. 

5272. Do you make any allowance for absence on 
account of illness ?—Not generally. A clerk who has 
been away for the full length of his leave on account 
of illness should apply specially for his holiday ; but 
assuming that his absence was really necessary, then, 
as a matter of practice, his holiday is granted to him. 

5278. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you any medi- 
cal man attached to your establishment ?—Yes. 

5274. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you dismiss a clerk for 
misconduct ?—Certainly. 
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5255. Are there not cases where the salary by - 


5275. Do you ever dismiss a clerk for incompetency ? 
—Yes. ‘They are not what is called “confirmed” in 
the service of the Bank, until they have been in it for 
two years. They are elected, subject to a report as 
to their efficiency and character by the principals of 
the offices in which they have been employed, at the 
end of six months, and again at the end of two years ; 
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and it is understood that if these reports are not satis- - 


factory, they have to leave the service; if they are 
satisfactory, they are then “ confirmed” in the service, 
as it is called. 

5276. Do you ever find that as a man gets on in 
life he becomes incompetent, having been competent ? 
—Yes, occasionally. 

5277. How do you deal with him; do you ever 
dismiss him in that case, or do you induce him to 
retire ?—It would probably be the result of illness, 
in which case he would retire on a pension ; unless 
there was actual misconduct, itis seldom that he would 
be dismissed. 

5278. I suppose that you would endeavour to get 
him to retire upon a pension if he became incom- 
petent ?—The case would be dealt with upon its merits ; 
it is almost impossible to mention any rule in that 
respect. 

5279. (Mr. Fremantle.) Do the governors reserve 
to themselves the right of giving a bonus in addition 
to the salary and the additional salary of which you 
have spoken ?—The governors do not do it. There 
have been occasions when the court have granted a 
bonus throughout to the whole service, or gratuities 
to individuals for special services, but the governors do 
not possess any such power. 

5280. (Chairman.) Have you an abundance of 
applications for entrance into the Bank ?—The mode 
of election being by the nomination of the directors, 


I can hardly tell how many applications are made to 


them. 

5281. You never want any clerks ?—As it is a 
personal matter with the directors, 1 can hardly tell 
you. Some directors may be without persons to 
nominate, but I believe applications to them for ap- 
pointments in the Bank are very numerous. 

5282. A sufficient number come, in one manner or 
another, to fill up your offices ?>—Yes. 

5283. (Mr. Fremanile.) Are any nominations made 
by the governors collectively as well as individually ? 


f 


0. 
5284. (Mr. Walrond.) You have said that one 
sixth are sons of old clerks ?—Yes, of clerks in the 
service. 3 

5285. Have you any objection to state whether you 
have formed any opinion as to whether they are better 
or worse than their neighbours ?—They are supposed 
to be about on a par. 
5286. (Mr. Joyce.) In so important an establish- 


ment as the Bank of England, I suppose that you © 
g pp ME 


would not put a young man, when he first came in 


as an uncovenanted clerk, into a place of any im- 
portance ?—No ; as a rule, the offices in which young 
clerks are placed are ordinary offices. 

5287. As a fact are they not, or some of them at all 
events, in excess of your regular number? Are they 
really engaged on the work of the Bank, or are they 
retained with a view to doing that work at some future 
time ?—They are really engaged on the work of the 
Bank, and are sometimes almost insufficient for the 
work. The work varies, and at times the Bank may 
be full-handed, but then the younger clerks are educated 
for offices in which they have not previously been 
employed. 

5288. In a case where they are in excess, is not 
their salary in effect a sort of retaining fee rather 
than remuneration for services actually rendered ?— 


No. Although there may be less work at one time — 


than another, they are never really in excess. 

5289. (Chairman.) That is to say, a clerk when he 
is once fixed 2—No ; I speak also of the “ unattached ” 
or floating clerks. 


The witness withdrew. ; yf 
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5290. (Chairman, to Mr. Gibbs.) What position 
do you hold in the Education Department ?—I am a 
second-class assistant clerk there. 

5291. There are two clerks, and all the others are 
assistant clerks ?—The others are all called assistant 
clerks. 

5292. (To Mr. Bakewell.) What position do you 
hold in the Education Department?—I am still a 
third-class clerk ; we are called “ assistant clerks,” but 
that is one of the points upon which we wish to speak. 
It is due, I think, to my colleagues to say that I have 
had 17 years’ experience,—seven in the city ’in a 
merchant’s office, and ten in the Education Department. 

(Mr. Gibbs.) If you would permit me, I should 
like also to say that, before the 114 years of service 
which I have had in the Education Department, I 
was for 24 years on the staff of the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1862. There is one other 
point which it is right to mention, namely, that we are 
allowed to say that we represent the whole of our 
colleagues on this question, and we come, having had 
the support of the first-class assistant clerks, as well 
as of our. own colleagues in the second and third 
classes. 

5293. Your chief object, is it not, is to draw the 
attention of the Commissioners to what you consider 
an anomalous division between the clerks and the 
examiners in the Education Department ?—It is. 

5294, Are all the clerks in your office now ap- 
pointed by public competition ?—Yes. 

5295. Are the examiners appointed by public com- 
petition or by nomination ?—They are appointed by 
direct nomination, most of them coming from the 
universities ; in fact, all the recent appointments 
have been made direct from the universities; there 
are only, I think, two or three of the examiners who 
are not university men. 

5296. At present there is a distinct barrier between 
the examiners and the clerical staff, is there not ?— 
There is a distinet barrier, in the sense of a barrier 
which opposes the rise or the promotion of the clerks 


to the positions which the examiners hold ; in no other 


sense is there a barrier. _ ; 
(Mr. Bakewell.) With the Chairman’s permission 
I should like to draw particular attention to the Order. 


in Council at the time when there a reorganiza- 


tion of the whole Civil Service was proposed. Mr. 
Lowe stated in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1873 that the object was to introduce 
open competition throughout the service, and that 
they had no other object in view; and Mr, Lingen 


_ Stated in his evidence that ihe Education Department 


had always been organized in two classes of clerks 
with an impassable barrier between them, comparable 
with the class A and class B divisions. Mr. Lingen’s 
defence therefore rested upon there being in the Edu- 
cation Department a class A and a class B. Now the 
Education Department was included in the schedule 
of the Order in Council as an office in which all 
the appointments would be thrown. open to com- 
petition, but in the case of 15 of the examiners, 
who have been appointed since the Order in Council, 
none of them have obtained their appointment 
by competition. It is clear, therefore, either that: 
they must have been appointed in violation ., of 
the Order in Council, or that they have ‘been ap- 


pointed as specialists. If they have been appointed’ — 


as specialists under clause.7 of the Order in Council, 
itis quite clear that they are not clerks in class A, 
and therefore Mr. Lingen’s argument that the class A 


‘and class B system was already in force in the Edu- 


cation Department falls to the ground. But. it. falls 

to the ground also upon this further consideration, 

that he entirely overlooked the fact that the “assist- 

ant” clerks in the office passed examinations dis- 

tinctly, superior to those of the in class B under 

the new organization; and so neither on the one ° 
point nor on the other was Mr. Lingen’s defence of 

any true value. 

5297. Is it not the case that the commitiee who 
inquired into the organization of the office recom- 
mended that the examiners should be appointed by 
nomination and not by competition ?—( Mr. Gibbs.) 
No. That Report was made before the days of 
examinations. That was a committee which was 
formed in 1858, 21 years ago; and at: that time the 
Education Department was an exceedingly small body, 
and no one knew to what extent it was to grow, or 
what ground it was.to cover ; and no doubt that was 
an admirable organisation at the time. Therefore, 
we do not come here at all to challenge the original 
organization of the office; what we complain of is 
that the department has completely changed since 
that time, and that now all the work done inside 
the office is that of pure administration, demanding, 
for instance, that the men shall be able to rule others, 
to organize their work, to maintain order, and shall 
be, in fact, first-rate men of business, and capable 
of gathering up everything for the use of the secre- 
taries. The examiners now, whatever they might 
have been then, are not educationists in any sense 
of the word whatever. They never draw up an 
examination paper for teachers, and only in a very 
general way do they pass any sort of judgment upon 
the education which is given in schools. That is 
done entirely by outsiders.’ 

5298. By the inspectors?—By the inspectors. and 
the inspectors’ assistants. ‘The examiners’ work now, 
as I say, whatever it might have been then, is that of 
pure administration. 

5299. Your contention is that in the present state 
of the functions of the examiners they are adminis- 
trative, such as a higher class of clerks could perform? 
—Quite so. : 

_ 5800. But not such as a lower class might perform ? 
—They are such as men, who have passed our own 
examinations, and with our own experience, can well 
perform, and which clerks, asa matter of fact, are 
performing. There are clerks who at the present 
moment, having passed a good examination before 
the Civil Service Commissioners, are doing work 
quite as valuable, and demanding quite as much 
intelligence and education as the work which is 
performed by any examiner in the department, 

5301, (Str Francis Sandford.) How would you de- 
scribe these duties ?—I take it first of all that the charge 
of the Christmas examination work involves as much 
capacity, as much judgment, as much readiness, and as 
much power, if necessary, to generalize, as would test 
any examiner who was placed in charge of it; and, in 
fact, that very work which is now, superintended by a 
first-class “assistant” clerk and by two others, was. 
superintended at one time by an examiner, and that 
one of the most experienced in the department, I 
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allude to the conduct of the whole of what may 
be called the machinery for carrying out our 
immense Christmas examinations. We have come 


“here not by any means to advance theories to the 


Commissioners, but rather to reinforce every state- 
ment which we make by facts. The Christmas exami- 
nations are helds all over the country at various 
training colleges, to determine on the admission of 
candidates for a training of two years in those colleges, 
and also upon the capacity of the students who have 
been trained in them who now go up for certificates; 
and, thirdly, upon the capacity of acting teachers who 
desire to obtain schools. These examinations are 
conducted at about sixty centres, and a very large 
and varied number of papers is used. The candi- 
dates are males and: females, cach class working 
different papers. All the first-year male students have 
a set of about 12 to 14 papers, and the same with 
the first year female students ; and it is the same with 
the second year male and female students. All those 
papers ate drawn up bythe inspectors outside the 
office, who, of course, by the daily experience which 
they gain, are the best qualified as specialists and daily 
examiners to determine the questions contained in 
them. The settling of the papers, therefore, is deter- 
mined by the inspector ; that’ is his function. But, 
of course, to carry, out these immense examinations 
a very large staff is required, and at Christmas we 
are always obliged to call upon a very large number 
of extra: men to come inside the office. I myself 
have shared in that Christmas examination work for 
six’ years, and’ am therefore fully acquainted with 
every part of it. One first-class assistant clerk, one 
second-class assistant clerk, and one third-class assist- 
ant clerk, during the past ten years, have been the 
sole superintendents of the permanent department 
and of the whole of the machinery for conducting 
these examinations ; acting, of course, under the assist- 
ant secretary; who would refer from time to time 
to his chief in any case’ of difficulty. ‘The papers are 
passed through the press by that first class  assist- 
ant” clerk ; of course, they are of the most con- 
fidential nature, and nobody sees them but himself, 
the printers, and the inspectors who revise them. 
The inspector, is responsible for the questions, and 
for their accurate statement. About 70,000 papers 
last» year were distributed, after being counted most 
carefully ; all the strange men brought in being con- 
stantly under the superintendence of the permanent 
“assistant” clerks. The examination papers are 
counted out, and assorted into their various divisions, 
and sealed up; and the inspector who delivers out 
these papers: to the candidates for examination is not 
allowed to open them until he gets them each morning 
of the day fixed for the examination. If any blunder 
happened in the despatch of these papers the whole 
examination would go wrong. We will say that 
Wednesday morning, the 17th of December, is fixed 
for the examination, but the wrong papers may be 
sent. This is machinery, if you like so to consider 
it, but I shall come to far higher ground. The whole 
of these papers are received back from the candidates, 
and the marks are put to them by the inspectors, 
not by the examiners. ‘Then comes the tabulation 
of the marks gained, and the valuation of these 
marks, in order to determine-'the total number of 
marks gained by each candidate, upon which, of 
course, the judgment finally rests. The entry of these 
marks, and the mode of checking them in order that 
the secretaries may be quite sure that they are correct, 
is entirely entrusted to the clerks. No examiner takes 
any share in it whatever ; no examiner is at this 
moment in charge of that work; if one were. he 
must be dependent upon the experience of : the 
“assistant” clerks.” 1H Seer 

- 5802. (Chairman:) Is the work which you have 
described similar in character to the work which the 
examiners do ?—No ; it is unique. There is no such 
- other work inside the department. » 

5303; But! you saythat it is equally important ?— 
Yes; and if a blunder occurred the department must 
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face a very grave charge, for any defect, in its organi- 
zation. During the whole of my six years’ experience, 
one change, and one change only, took place in the 
papers themselves. There was only one addition to the 
papers in which the candidates were to be examined ; 
that addition was suggested by myself. J am very 
sorry to have to speak of myself, but one cannot help 
doing so at times. The test for spelling I thought 
very inadequate. The determination of the candidate’s, 
capacity to spell was made upon a particular paper, 
the “school management” paper, I believe, or the 
“orammar.” I forget which at this moment. A can- 
didate who filled his paper on both sides, perhaps in a 
hurry, or through nervousness, made a few mistakes 
in spelling. 

5804. Tam afraid that we are getting beyond the 
character of the evidence which we wish to receive in 
going into so much detail. What we wish to ascertain 
is whether, in your opinion, the duties of the examiner 
are purely administrative, and involve no technical 
or special functions?—We will give you as much 
evidence as we can on that point. We maintain that 
position entirely. 

5305. Have you any general official description of 
what the examiner’s duties are?—It is rather a 
negative description. : 

5306. But your contention is that whatever was 
the case originally, the functions are now wholly 
administrative, and not educational ?—Entirely so. 

(Mr. Bakewell.) Our contention is that the spe- 
ciality of the examiner is not professional, but 
academical, and that his work is not academical, but 
clerical, and that in so far as his speciality, so called, 
is educational it is shared by many of the clerks, but 
it is not now called into play ; and the grievance is 
that while the examiner, through no fault of his’ own, 
has to rely upon the “assistant” clerks at every turn 
(and we can prove this by instances which we have 
brought: with us), his existence and cost are used by 
the Treasury as arguments for withholding from us 
the pay and. prospects of the service. We have here 
a copy of the Treasury letter on all ‘those points. 
[ Handed in.| 

5307. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you admit, as a matter of 
fact, that the work of the examiners is distinguished 
by a sufficiently visible and marked line from that of 
the clerks, or do you say that the two run into one 
another ?—-(Mr. Gibbs.) We certainly say that the 
two run into one another. If you will allow me I 
will give you a proof of that, which I think is very 
cogent. I should like to put this case as typical of a’ 
great number. This paper was given to me by one of 
the first-class “assistant” clerks in a room which has 
to receive back from the examiner his determinations 
upon the report of each inspector on the particular 
schools. ~The department has to decide, we will say, 
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upon the amount of grant earned by a particular school — 


on its examination. The examiner enters upon what 
is called an agenda his various decisions upon the 
managers’ and inspectors’ reports. Those decisions 
are very carefully verified, and the experience. which 
the “assistant” clerks gain there is so great that 
they become the real holders of all) the generaliza- 
tions’ of the department as well as of its particular 
exceptions in dealing with cases. To show you 
the way in’ which a new examiner entering the 
department proceeds I will cite the following case. 
This is one of many: “Stoke-upon-Trent, Mount 
“ Pleasant National School. Examiner to ‘ Assist- 
“ ant? Clerk. Is there any reason why the deduction 
“should be remitted? Would you kindly look into 
« the case and give me- your opinion thereon ?— 
“© Assistant? Clerk. The deduction in question was 
“ made under Article 32 a. 3. The concession made 
“ last year had no reference (of ‘course) to this 
“ article. The voluntary contributions being raised 
“ in common for the four schools, the manager was 
« allowed to reapportion them so as to save a deduc- 
“ tion. “What is now asked could not be conceded 
«without ‘entirely defeating the object of this ar- 
« ticle.” ‘Thereupon the examiner minutes as follows : 
; Dd2 


OS Hi ol. Gide, 


'“ Acknowledge, \I am directed to state that my lords 


** are unable to accede to the request therein made. - 


“ It is not strictly correct to state that this point was 
“ conceded to you by their lordships last year. What 
** my lords did then permit was that the voluntary 
“ contributions, being raised in common for the four 
“ schools, might be so apportioned between them as 
“ to save a deduction under Article 32 a.1. The 
** deduction this year is made under Article 32.a. 3, an 
‘* article now for the first time introduced into the code,” 
“and it must be obvious, to you that were my lords 
to make the concession you wish, the entire object 
“ of that article would be defeated.” (He is simply 
repeating the “assistant” clerk’s words.) “The 
“* deduction cannot therefore be remitted.” 

5308. (Chairman.) Was that examiner a new 
examiner ?—He had been appointed, I think, about 
two years then. This examiner, in fact, was entirely 
at the mercy of the “assistant ” clerk. 

5309. (Str Francis Sandford.) That is to say as toa 
question of fact ?—As to the question of principle. 
The examiner asks the “ assistant ” clerk “ Would you 
“ kindly look into the case aid give me your opinion 
“ thereon ?” It is not as to facts. Upon that point 
I think that it will be due to us to read a paper, 
which is very short. 

5310. (Chairman.) What is the nature of it 2— 
The nature of it is this. Of course the work of the 
department before the year 1870 was, and will shortly 
again become, mainly that of inspecting schools, and 
paying grants earned upon those inspections. As the 
educational supply gets nearer and nearer to its com- 
pletion, so the work of the department will become 
more and more confined to determining how much 
shall be awarded upon the results of the inspection 
of each school. Therefore the evidence upon this 
point is not upon work whichis gradually diminishing, 
but upon work which is increasing, and which by- 

.and-by will constitute the great mass of the work 
of the department. 

5311. Will you give us the substance of that paper ? 
—This paper is drawn up for our information by a 
first-class “assistant” clerk, who is in charge of the 
room which checks the grants, and this part of the 
examiners’ work. “The verification of this part of 
“ the agenda” (referring to the calculation and veri- 
fication of the grants on the agenda sheet, and to the 
checking of the individual status and the aggregate 
sufticiency of the staff) “is one of the most important 
“ parts of the work of the department, and for it the 
“ clerks are really and finally (though not nominally) 

. “ responsible. The secretary’s instructions on this 
“ point are, that he wishes this part of the work ‘to 
“* «be checked by the clerks, but not trusted to them 
“ “or done by them;’” that is to say, that the 
“assistant” clerk does not give his signature for it. 
“ Statistics :—These are not handled by the examiner, 
“except in a cursory and general way, as regards 
“ their bearing upon the conditions on which a grant 
“may be paid. As is well known, they are at a 
“ later stage exhaustively analyzed and tabulated 
“ by the ‘assistant’ clerks in the Statistical Depart- 
“ment, entirely uncontrolled by the examiners. 
Inspector's report :—Defects in premises, organiza- 
“tion, apparatus, &¢., not specifically mentioned in 
the inspector’s remarks for communication to the 
“ managers, are indicated by him in his report under 
“¢ the appropriate heads, and the addition made by 
the examiner to the report is, in the great majority 
“ of cases, simply an echo of the inspector’s observa- 
tions.” ‘his statement is drawn up by a senior 
“assistant” clerk, who has been for about 20 years 
in the department, and who knows this ‘work 
thoroughly ; he is one of the most able men in the 
office. “The agenda work, though undoubtedly 
“ important, is almost entirely of a formal and routine 
‘ ‘character, and such as may be (and has been on 
“ occasions of emergency) well done by ‘assistant’ 
“ clerks. The examiners’ sailing instructions are the 
“code, and the decisions on points of administrative 
“ detail laid down in the secretary’s minute book. 
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“ For the lex non seripta he relies mainly upon the 
“ ‘assistant’ clerks; and the extent to which this is 
“ necessary, with a large number of junior examiners, 
** mostly of short official experience, has the effect in 
“ practice of something like an exchange of functions 
“ between the two classes of officer.’ That is-the 
deliberate assertion of a man of 20 years’ standing in 
the office. i 

5312. In short, what you wish to state is, that 
“the so-called higher work” performed by the ex- 
aminers “is after all no hicher than a clerk with the 
“ requisite experience might well be promoted to do ; 
“ and in addition to this, the examiner now does 
“ many things which might be better done by the 
“* clerk in his unpromoted capacity ” ?—Quite so. 

5313. Those are your own words, and that is what 
you intend to state ?—It is. For instance, in the 


‘ease which I have given you, if the clerk who gave 


his opinion upon it had minuted the letter, there 
would have been a saving of time and labour. 

5314. Are not the examiners entirely responsible 
for the correspondence ?—Certainly.. The examiners 
minute the correspondence ; but. the secretary or one , 
of the four assistant secretaries signs the letters after 
necessary correction, and the signing secretary is 
responsible. 

5315. It passes through their hands?—Yes. Most 
of the answers to outsiders are minuted by the 
examiners, 

5316. Have the examiners to sce the outsiders 
when they call ?>—Yes. . ’ 

5817. Upon the subject of complaints or claims ?— 
Quite so. I may say that it is a very small per- 
centage of visitors that the examiners see. 

5318. (Mr. Farrer.) Do the examiners write the 
letters to the outside ‘world ?—The examiner minutes 
them. — 

5319. But are they not always signed by the 
secretary ?>—Certainly ; they are invariably so signed. 
If the examiner were in doubt he would refer to an 
“assistant” clerk for the facts: For instance, when 
the Education Act of 1870 came about, another 
“assistant” clerk and myself thought it our duty to 
speak to Sir Francis Sandford with respect to this 
point. We knew that a very large number of new 
points would come in in ccrrespondence, and that it 
was most important that an “assistant” clerk should 
be entrusted with what we call a Precedent Book. 
No examiner ever gives a new decision; he must 
either refer a new case straight to the assistant secre- 
taries, or he must ask whether a similar case has 
arisen before. Of course thousands of eases would 
arise which were quite new. All these cases should 
be recorded in what is called a Precedent Book, which 
was brought about upon our suggestion. An “ assis- 
tant ” clerk alone has been responsible for this Precedent 


» Book ; and upon his judgment, and his judgment alone, 


has it rested as to what he should make a precedent 
and what not. Of course a case might look unim- 
portant, but in afew months time it might be very 
important. The examiner, therefore, although he 
really says ‘what is to be written, is appealing day 
by day, and hour by hour, to the “assistant” clerks 
at the head of the different species of work upon the 
matter. ‘Therefore our contention is, that if you have 
a man of proved ability when he enters the office, and 
who in the discharge of his duty knows the facts, 
the mere statement of those facts upon paper can be 
at least equally well made by him: that is the very 
smallest part of a clerk’s duty. 

5320. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The examiner decides | 
upon that correspondence, and exercises a certain 
control over the inspectors in their work, does he 
not ?—It is a control much more nominal than real, 
because it is distinctly laid down that when an 
examiner differs from an inspector he must in- 
variably refer the case to the inspector, and, if then 
found necessary, to’ the secretary himself, and of 
course the examiner then never acts except upon the 
directions of the secretary previously laid down. 

5821, You have quoted the secretary’s instructions 
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upon this point, that he wishes the work to be checked 
by the clerks, but not to be done by them or trusted 
to them. Have you the whole of that minute here ?— 
No, I have not. a 

5322. It is as follows: “ All fifth-year pupil teacher 
« papers, candidates’ papers, and all papers on which 
“ any warning or strong caution is founded, should 


. « be examined, and the examiner’s judgment recorded 


« in the proper column of the agenda. One of the 
“ objects of the examiner’s appointment is as a check 
“ upon the inspectors, in respect of uniformity of 
“ standard, in looking over these papers, and it is 
« necessary that he should habitually look over pretty 
“ many, especially of those which are either very 
“ good or doubtful, to be in a position to form a 
« general as well as a particular judgment. I observe 
« that some of the examiners still leave blank the 
“ entry for voluntary contributions, pence, and ex- 
“ penditure on the agenda. I should prefer that they 


- should fill this up on their first examination of the 


“ ease. I wish this work to be checked by the 
“ clerks, but not done by them, or trusted to them.” 
There are a good many examiners in the office, many 
of whom have joined of late years ?—(Mr. Bakewell.) 
15 have been appointed since the Order in Council 
without competition. 

5323. You have said that they act upon their 
sailing orders, as you call it, which is the code ?— 


(Mr. Gibbs.) Yes. 


5324. Which is very minute and technical, is it 
not ?—Quite so. 

5325. Cases arise from time to time as to dealing 
with particular decisions, which are recorded by the 
checking clerk >—Quite so. 

5326. The minute which you quote refers wholly 
to the judgment whether certain sources of income 
are to be regarded, as they must be treated under the 
code, as voluntary or not?—Yes; that part-of the 
minute no doubt refers to that. 

5327. We will take a case. Suppose that a question 
arose in the mind of one of the examiners whether the 
proceeds of a bazaar were to be treated as voluntary 
contributions or not; that would be recorded by the 
checking clerk ?—The clerk in that instance would 
note it. : 

5328. A new examiner comes in shortly afterwards, 
and the first time that this case comes up to him he is 
in doubt as to how it is to be treated ?>—Yes. 

5329. He refers to the checking clerk to learn the 
fact how it has been treated ?—Quite so. 


5330. Has the checking clerk anything more to say | 


to it than as to the mere matter of fact 2—In that 
particular case of course the checking clerk would 
merely report upon the matter of fact. Our contention 
is, that if the checking clerk dealt with the whole 
case, it need not pass through an examiner’s hands 
at all. 

5831. I suppose that you would have some check 
even upon a checking clerk ?—No doubt; but I would 
certainly place the checking clerk, who has the greater 
experience, in the superior rank, 

(Mr. Bakewell.) At times the deliberate decisions 
of the examiners are reversed at the instance of the 
“assistant” clerks. I myself had a school which 
was not paid. I sent the case to the examiner to ask 
him under what article of the code the grant was 
withheld, it being my duty in dealing with the sta- 
tistics to see that all grants or repeals are consistent 
with the code. He wrote to me back, “ Mr. Bakewell, 
“ When the managers complain it will be time for 
« us to look into the matier.” I thought that that 
was not altogether in accordance with official precedent, 
and I took the case to the assistant secretary, Mr. 
Cory, and it was returned to me paid, my memoranda 
having been taken out. I say that in that case I 
decided the payment, and not the examiner. These 
cases are happening nearly every day. Here is a 
case. “Assistant” clerk to examiner: ‘‘'This case 
<< appears to have been treated as having two depart- 
“ ments. If so, should not the infants’ department 
«“ be paid at the rate of 10s. instead of 8s, ?” 
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Examiner to “assistant” clerk: “As no separate 
“returns have been made for the infant school, and 
“ apparently no separate registers kept, it is better 
“ to wait till the managers complain.” “ Assistant ” 
clerk to examiner: ‘If this really is a school of one 
“ department, will you please explain why one part 

of the whole average attendance is paid on for 
order and discipline” (it is a Scotch case) ‘at 
ls. 6d., and the other part at 1s., and why also the 
infants are now marked for payment at 10s., and no 
further payment is ordered? It is necessary for 
statistics that these discrepancies should be cleared 
“ up.” The following is the examiner’s reply : “This 
cannot be regarded as a school of one department, but 
the two departments have not been kept so perfectly 
distinct as prima facie to entitle them to a 10s. 
grant for the infants.” This was upon the fact 
that the examiner had entered upon the 10s. column 
the grant forthe infants and had not paid it. Then 
the “assistant ” clerk replies to the examiner: “ This 
“ school must consist of one or of two departments ; if 
“ one, order and discipline should be paid at Is. 6d. 
for the whole average attendance ; if two, the in- 
“ fants’ department should be paid at 10s, Please 
decide which it is, as the statistics must be consis- 
“‘ tent with the code.’ The result is this. The 
examiner minutes in answer to the “assistant ” clerk, 
“1, Mr.D.” (another “assistant” clerk), “with portfolio. 
“ To put forward payment of the difference between 
“the 8s. and 10s. grant. 2. To correspondent. 
« Upon a closer examination of the statistics of this 
“ gchool it has been found that the infants ought 
“ to have been accredited with the 10s. instead of 
“ the 8s. grant. I am to point out that this mistake 
arose from the want of distinctnessin the returns 
“ made for the two departments in form IX. B, and 
to request that in future entirely separate registers 
«“ may be kept, and separate returns made for each 
“ department.” I wish particularlyto point out this 
circumstance, that it was not the examiner but the 
“assistant” clerk who drew attention to the incon- 
sistency, that the examiner defended the inconsis- 
tency, and that the “assistant ” clerk overset it. In 
fact I have reason to think that this case was referred 
to the secretary himself. 

(Mr. Gibbs.) Our desire is very far indeed from 
wishing to say that the examiners, or any other class 
of persons, occasionally make a mistake. We are 
all human, and mistakes occur ; a clerk in the lowest 
eapacity might make a mistake, and the secretary 
might do the same; but we come with this generali- 
zation that our education certificate and experience 
qualify us for the performance of the whole of the 
work which the examiners are now doing. 

5382. (Chairman.) I think that we quite under- 
stand your view, namely, that the character of the 
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work is really that which clerks of considerable ~ 


experience and of intelligence might perform without 


any special or technical training ?—Certainly; and — 


this view is confirmed by the fact that the examiners’ 
work is entrusted to young university men who at 
first can have had no such special or technical training, 
which in this matter is synonymops with official 
experience. 

5333. In your paper you give some views as to 
the writers ; you draw attention to the fact that the 
per-centage of writers to clerks throughout the 
service is 16 per cent., whilst in the Education Depart- 
ment it is 179 per cent. ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Bakewell.) If the Chairman will permit me, 
I will reply particularly to that question. I have 
gone into this matter very thoroughly, and I wish 
particularly to draw the attention of the Commissioners 
to. these figures. First of all, if the examiners 
were a body of specialists it is at least remarkable 
‘that their number should have been increased 92 per 
cent., while the “assistant” clerks should only have 
been increased 11 per cent. 

5334, Why is that remarkable if their specialities 
were brought into play by the Act ?—It is an unusual 
arrangement for any office to be formed of specialists 
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and “assistant” clérks. Specialists have been assumed 
to be'a select body of men with very high attainments, 
and who receive pay in proportion to them. ' 
5335. Take the School of Mines in Jermyn Street ; 
you may there have 20 professors, and one clerk 
may be enough for them all. If the specialities are 
augmented, is there anything extraordinary in the 
specialists being increased ?>—Certainly not; but this 
is coupled with our contention that’ the increase of 
this body is an increase of those whovare chiefly doing 
work which the experienced “ assistant’? clerks could 
at least as well do, and then it becomes ‘a remarkable 
growth. I wish also particularly to draw attention 
to this fact, that the proportion of writers in the 
Education Department being eleven’ times as much 
as in the service generally, it has thrown’ upon’ each 
one of ‘the “assistant” clerks, from the lowest up’ to 
the highest, the office of directing and being responsible 
for the work of these writers. Now, had: our body 
been augmented in proportion to the number of in- 
spectors, and in proportion to the work of ‘the office, 
and in proportion to the necessity for further respon- 
sibility, and so forth, the result) would have ‘been 
what many of us anticipated on ‘entering the office, 
namely, that a rapid augmentation of ‘the staff would 
take place, and then we should. receive ‘rapid’ promo- 
tion. . ‘Our contention is that the reason why we have 


not had the promotion is two-fold ';° first,.that the. 


office has had an enormous number of examiners put 
into it, doing work which.twecould do; and, secondly, 
an enormous number of writers doing: work for which 
we are held responsible; so‘that while a great deal 
more of labour and responsibility and anxiety has been 
thrown tpon us, very much: less has been given to us 
than we -reasonably' expected .to ‘have, and: than’ is 
given to clerks of our status in all other branches of 
the service. a a 

5336. I quite see that you may consider that the 
division of examiners stops your promotion; but in 
what respect does a large augmentation of writers 
interfere with it ?—(Mr.. Gibbs.) It affects us for this 
reason, that if the additions to our staff had been made 
in anything like the usual proportion throughout the 
service when the work of an office is largely increased, 
a complete readjustment of the first and second class 
clerks of our own staff must have taken place. For 
instance; we will say that there are 10 first-class 
clerks, 20 second-class clerks, and 80 third-class clerks 
in the department. If you add at the bottom 50 men, 
of course those already engaged must go up in pro- 
motions. Your first: class would then be nearer 30 
than 10, ion 

5337. That would be-all right if the examiners 
were a first class of clerks, and you argue that they 
ought to be: first-class clerks, to which position you 
might fairly aspire; but I do not follow the argument 
that the fact of writers doing a low class of work 


fitted for these writers, and’a class of work not neces- 


sary to be performed by clerks of intelligence, injures 


your promotion ?—It injures us for this reason, that 


the whole character of the work of the clerks has 
been vastly added. to in its importance, and in the 
strain which it makes upon them.” Sir Francis Sand- 
ford will perhaps be one of the first to admit that we 


_ do not come here for'a moment thinking that he is 


inimical to us by any means. ; 

5338. (Mr. Farrer.) You mean that if it has been 
necessary to add such a very large number of men in 
the rank and file, it shows that there must have been 
an increase to the work of the clerks in your position, 
which should, according to the general rules of the 
service, have brought greater numbers, and therefore 
more promotion ?—Yes. Leaving out for a moment 
the examiners, if you have 50 clerks in the depart- 
ment with 10 writers, and if you suddenly add to that 


staff 70, 80, or 100 writers, you really lift up those. 


clerks and increase their responsibilities. 
5339. (Chairman.) And you throw heavier work 
upon them ?—Yes, and. they necessarily leave some 


’ of the more mechanical duties which they have been 


performing to the writers, 
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-Lhave but one such man who 


5340. That would be an argument for remunerating: 
the clerks properly ?>—Certainly. ' aie. 

5341. But you do not bring forward the point ‘here 
to show that the writers are inefficient for the duties 
which they perform ?—(Mr. Bakewell.) My experience 
is that a writer can only be trusted with work which is 
mechanical ‘and plain sailing. Whenever ‘a difficulty » 
arises he refers to the “assistant ” clerk ; and we have 
found) in* our -statistical department’ that it has been 
much less trouble’ for’ us'to undertake’ a very heavy 
share of the work than'to give it to writers. In’ our 
department the’ pressure’upon us “has been so severe 
that: practically. for years weave had no holidays. 
Every time, for the last’ three ‘years, that’ we have 
been ‘away on. leave, a ‘pile of work has been left for 
us to work down’ on. our return’; and we think that 
it is nota right thing’ that’men should bé'asked to 


work in' that way inorder to maintaii this number of 


writers. Ifthe writers. had been given’ still’ more of 
that work, and if we'had taken it easily, the whole of 
our statistics would have been utterly valueless:” The 
public look to‘our statisties, arid upon ‘them the Esti- 
mates are based. We'are responsible for 4ll Parlia-. 
mentary returns relating to figures; and whenever out 
statistics are challenged in the House (and they have 
never been successfully challenged), we" prépare ‘the 
answer: We do all this responsible work, and yet the 
course always taken is to incréase thé examiners, who 
have nothing to do with this statistical’ work, and 
nothing to do‘with the heads of divisions in the office. 
(Mr. Gibbs.) With regard to writers ‘we ought to 
say that “amongst the writer class you’ will sometimes 
find men of exceptionally high ‘abilities, who, for 
purposes of convenience, for perhaps six or twelve 
months, will’ take this‘work in order to keep them- 
selves afloat while they aré looking out for something 
better... Our ‘very: best writers have been men’ of 
that description. I have had two Bachelors of Arts 
and a man who has been reading for the law. A 
young man has come in that way; he perhaps has 
been a first-rate fellow, and I have made great use of 
him, but at the end of six or twelve months he has 
disappeared ; so that we have not merely ‘had this 
179 per-cent. of writers to look after, ‘but we have 
had a constant change of personnel going on, involving 
fresh teaching of new men. For instance, I have 
myself had disappear from me lately, as Sir Francis 
Sandford would know, one well-educated man, who 
is now in the Church. So that it may be said that 
the best men join, with a few exceptions, in that way. 
has been at work with 
me for any length of time. ey 
5342. But is it not the case that clerks are not the 
class of men whom you want: to do the mechanical 
work? It is not the object to have highly educated 
men for that work, but a’ class of writers ?—No; we 
want men of about the same ability as the Vacher’s 
clerks of former days, but’ of a little more respec- 
tability. Some of those men were rather shady in 


_ that respect. 


5343. And you recommend in your paper that such 
a man should not enter before 25 years of age, and 
that it should be distinctly ‘understood that he is 
entering for a lower class of work ?—We think that 
if a man at the age of 25, with all the chances which 
have been open to him, has’not been able to put him- 
self into a position superior to that of seeking tem- 
porary employment, he has pretty well stamped what 
he is. , 

6344, Have you not employed a good many boy 
writers in your office >—We have employed some, and 
with a good deal of success. Those who have been 
a long time in the office we have found very satis- 
factory indeed, and some of our very best writers 
are undoubtedly those who came in as boys. 

5345. Is there any other point which you wish to 
bring before _us?—(Mr. Bakewell.) There is one 
point which I think it is due to my colleagues to 
bring before the Commissioners, namely, that the first, 
organization of the Education Department was that of 
picked clerks from the Privy Council Office, and 
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before him. 


elsewhere, and of law stationers’ clerks, some of whom 
haying shown exceptional ability were appointed to 
the staff of “assistant” clerks. Afterwards, when 
competition was introduced, a new and distinct class 
of men came in; but the organization has been con- 
tinued, and no change or reorganization has ever been 
made in the Education Department, notwithstanding 
these changes in the method of introduction and the 
great internal changes in the method of work; and 
we should be delighted if a complete investigation 
were made of the whole office, with a view to its 
complete reorganization on the basis of an office 
entered at the bottom, with no barriers against 
ability. That is, shortly, our case. In fact, we wish 
the organisation to be according to the Report of the 
Committee of 1860, which laid down a basis for the 
Civil Service, and from which I was myself tempted 


_ to relinquish a higher salary and to enter the Educa- 


tion Department, under the belief that a man had a 
fair field, and was not kept down in the interests of 
the barrier system. 

. 5846. Is it not the case that clerical: labour can be 
Obtained in the city upon-much lower terms than 
those upon which Government clerical labour is 
obtained 2—(Mr. Gibbs.) Yes, and for this reason, 


that there is no barrier 10 advancement; and any 


man who feels that he has within him the makings 
of a fortune will always be ready to go into the 
city, and take his chances there, because he knows 
that there are hundreds and thousands of good posts 
I have one case in my mind of a brilliant 
young fellow who was brought up at the City of London 
School... He was offered a nomination for this office, 
and he politely declined it. He went into the city, 
and has been there for about nine years. He is now 
a partner in the firm whose service he entered. . 
_ $347. Could not you give numerous instances in 
the Givil Service of men who have entered as clerks 
of the lowest order, and: who are now ‘in offices of the 
very highest position in the State ?-—Certainly, and 
we are delighted to acknowledge it. The question 
which we ask is, Why is it that every other Govern- 
ment office has had its career,:and ours has not? As 
instances we point with pleasure to Mr. Hamilton, 
your secretary ; he has risen from the ranks. ‘We also 
point to Mr. Thomas Gray, of the Board of Trade, 
Further we ask whether it is at all necessary to base 
any section of the Civil Service upon an examination 
from a university; which assumes that a man who has 
passed his academic career with credit’ must of 
necessity be a first-rate administrator, a business 
man, and so on. Another thing is that all those’ 
distinguished men who have risen from the ranks, 
and who are now looked upon as able administrators 
by the public, are condemned by any such system. 
Mr. Lingen’s impassable barrier itself stands con- 
demned by this fact alone. 
348. You are now speaking against the division 
into classes ‘A. and B. ?—Certainly. 

(Mr. Bakewell.) Our particular object is to point 
out that the Education Department is an office which, 
upon the’very grounds of the defence of Mr. Lingen, 


~ could not justify that defence. 


(Mr. Gibbs.) Yes; and when Mr. Lingen was in 


the Education Department we actually had (as we 


have now) men in’ our-own ranks possessing every 


qualification which he has demanded for examiners. 


This point seems to me to be of the utmost importance, 
because the real and true essence of this question, 
after all, is patronage versus merit. For in our ranks 
we have had men who have distinguished themselves 
even at universities. We had a Fellow of Merton 
College and Millard Lecturer at the University of 


- Oxford, who was a second-class “assistant” clerk 


in our department. Why- could not Mr. Lingen have 
recognized him? - : 

5349. (Sir Francis Sandford.) He obtained these 
distinctions just before he left the department ?—Yes, 
fifteen months, during which several new examiners 
were appointed ; but there was no career for that man, 
who was acknowledged on all hands to be a singularly 
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able: official; and in Mr. Lingen’s time we’ had a 
gentleman in our ranks who afterwards distinguished 
himself: in the House of Commons, and. we have 
several gentlemen of recognized literary ability. 

5350. (Chairman.) These are special cases >—We 
can easily ‘cite more. 

5351. (Mr. Farrer.) You distinctly differ from the 
conclusions of the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
in 1853?—We say that. the necessity which might 
have been existing then has vanished, and that. all 
that is requisite now, from the highest senior examiner 
to the lowest clerk, is thorough business energy, and 
capacity to manage men, after having given proof to 
the Civil Service Commissioners .of a fair liberal 
education. 

5352. You differ from the conclusions of the report 
of that committee ?—Certainly, as now applicable to 
the office. 

5353. You are aware that this report recognizes 
the fact that a good deal of business, not purely 
educational business, must be in the hands of the 
examiners ; and, notwithstanding that, the committee 
recommend that there should be a superior class of exa- 
miners, and that the remainder of the business should 
be done by supplementary clerks ?—-That Report 
dealt with a state of things long gone past, and 
moreover we imagine that an economical management 
of the work must be the aim of the Treasury and of 
this Commission. 

5354. (Chairman.) Your proposal is, not to reduce 
the salary of the examiners, but to open the position 
of examiner to the clerks ?—Yes. The Science and 
Art Department, under the same secretary as our own, 
is dealing with precisely the same people, and con- 
ducting its educational business with men in the very 
highest ranks of science. The Science and Art 
Department has, it is true, one or two men who are 
called examiners; for instance, they are called 
examiner for art and examiner for science, but 
those examiners are men with no university standing 
necessarily ; in fact one of them was a third-class 
“assistant ” clerk in our own office, who, by good luck 
and influence, managed to get transferred there ; he 
is now examiner for art ; one of them is the next to 
the ‘chief clerk, and was last year secretary to the 
English ‘Commissioners for the Vienna Exhibition, 


with ‘no university degree, but being a man simply of 


very fair education ant good ability, and so on. 
Another is called an inspector for art, namely, 
Mr, Bartlett, who left us after five or six years’ 
service, a third-class “assistant clerk,” who went to 
South Kensington as a clerk; he rapidly rose there, 
and was made an inspector for art; he has no special 
qualifications at all.. “So that we have this fact: we 
have four men who have left our own office, three not 
being university men, and not being men with qualifi- 
cations in science or in art, and yet they have been 
able to take high places at South Kensington, com- 
municating with the outside world, and dealing with 
gentlemen distinguished in science and art and 
literature. 

5355. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What does Mr. Bartlett 
inspect ?--The schools in which the art teaching is 
given ; he goes over to them and takes a school when 
the instruction is being conducted; he goes in and 
examines the registers of that school, and examines 
the appliances in the art schools. 

5356. He sees that all the mechanical requirements 
and official rules are strictly carried out ?—Quite so. 

5857. (Chairman.) He comes in contact with the 
managers ?—Yes. So that at South Kensington, which 
is a sister department, and a young department, 
dealing with precisely the same sort of persons, there 
is no stop whatever up to the chief clerk of the 
department ; it is admirably managed, and I have 
never heard of a’ want of public confidence in it. 

5358. (Mr. Farrer.) May it not have happened 
that the president of your department, feeling that 
there was no sphere of promotion for clerks in your 
office, has selected the best amongst them to place 
them in another office under his control ?—Yes, that 
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“is quite possible, but in these cases it was not so. I 


thought that I should like to go to South Kensington 


‘myself, andl I went to Mr. Trendall ; he said, “ Do not 


“ go in now; I am asking Mr. Lingen to use his 
“ influence for me ; do not oppose me.” I know 
therefore that Mr. Trendall got there upon his own 
request, not being selected for any special ability. 

5359. (Sir Francis Sandford.) I think that that is 
hardly the case; I must contradict that at once. 
Mr. Treudall and Mr. Bartlett were both appointed to 
South Kensington upon my recommendation, I having 
been asked to select.—Of course, if you know the 
facts, I must submit. Ido not wish to state anything 
which is incorrect. 

5360. (Chairman.) Do you not think that you have 
now given us a complete argument of your case >— 
(Mr. Bakewell.) Not entirely. The. point to which 
we wish to draw attention in connection with South 
Kensington, and those men whovhave left our office, is 
this, that they were admitted to the office on the very 
same grounds as ourselves. We expected that a career 
was open to us, it being a young office, and our 
contention therefore is that there are just as good 
men within the office now as those who have left on 
account of this barrier system. / 

5361. Unless there is any new point which you 
wish to bring before us, I think that we quite under- 
stand your views with regard to the points which are 
contained in this paper ?—(Mr. Gibbs.) I wish to put 
in a letter on the subject of the “assistant” clerks 
themselves, not in their own language, but in that of 
Sir Francis Sandford, endorsed by Lord. Ripon and 
Mr. Forster. That letter contains the following pas- 
sage: “The Lord President and Mr. Forster desire 
“ me to express their earnest hope that the Lords 
“ Commissioners may be able to accede to the request 
“ conveyed in the memorial. ‘They believe that the 
“ ‘assistant’ clerks now employed in the department 
“ deserve as a body te hold a high place in the 
“* service ; and seeing that the business of the depart- 
* ment is daily increasing, both in amount and impor- 
** tance, they would be glad to find that the remu- 
* neration of the officers by whom it is conducted 
“ could be fixed at a scale which will not only repre- 
“ sent more adequately than at present the value of 
* the services of their staff, but will for the future 
“ attract to the office some of the best men in the 
“ examinations, from which yacancies in the staff will 
“ henceforth be filled up.” That is a letter from Sir 
Francis Sandford to the Treasury, pressing that the 
Treasury should provide a more liberal scale of pay for 
us. It talks of the responsibility of the “assistant” 
clerks, and although it was written nearly two years 
ago we still await any settlement of our case. There 
is one more paper which I think it most important 
to put in, and that is the communication from the 
Treasury in reply to Sir Francis Sandford, and the 
remarks which we felt it our duty to make upon {it. 
It is most important as illustrating the view which 
the Treasury took, and the way in which we replied. 
We are aware that in coming here we perhaps come 
even to appeal against prepossessions which cannot 
fail to have their weight against us. We are aware, 
of course, that Mr. Lingen is the great sponsor for 
this double-class arrangement in Government offices. 
We know how much we are fighting against, 
cannot, therefore, hope by advancing any theories that 
those theories’shall weigh against the theories of men 
far more distinguished than ourselves ; but if we can 
demonstrate. by evidence the evil of this double-class 


“system, we place our case on safe ground, 


(Mr. Bakewell.) There is a point upon which we 
have not touched, namely, that after the Order in 
Council two offices were reorganized, that is to say, 
the Audit Office and the Board of Trade. Those are 
the two offices to which I wish to draw particular 


have they not? 


We 
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attention. The very clerks who under the reorgani- 
zation of those two offices were placed in Class A. 
passed examinations not superior to those passed 
by ourselves; but on the assumption that there is a 
Class A. in our office, we are degraded into Class B. 
of the lower grade. Our contention is, that if the 
office were reorganized, then upon the same grounds 
as those upon which the clerks in the Board of Trade 
and the Audit Office have been placed in Class A., 
we should also be placed there. 

(Mr. Gibbs.) Mr. Forster told us distinctly, in an 
interview which we had with him, that we might at 
least compare ourselves with the Board of Trade. 
J wish to hand in a list of the returns which our 
clerks have prepared for Parliament, 

5362. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You have referred 
to the Report of 1853, which you state in your paper, 


' “shows the germ of. the present organization ;” and 


you add, “such a phrase, indeed, is scarcely applicable 
“ to the haphazard drifting, whereby the internal 
“ arrangements of the Education Department have 
“been determined.” From what time has that hap- 
hazard drifting existed ?—Speaking of the opinion of 
my colleagues, whom I represent, it seems to us that 
when the Code of 1861 came into force there was 
then a real divergence from the work of the depart- 
ment upon the old conditions, and that then was the 
time, and then would have been a very good time 
indeed, to make a select body of specialists, who 
really should have been of very high educational 
character, handing to the “ assistant” clerks, with their 
clerical experience, the whole of the clerical work 
which has continued to be done by the examiners. 
Another and more favourable opportunity for some 
such re-organisation occurred in 1870. 

5863. In dealing with the reports of the inspectors 
on the agenda the examiners have to do two things, 
They have to look after the work of 
the inspector, and they have to settle what part of his 
recommendations: and of his reports is to be com- 
municated to the school managers ?—Yes. They 
certainly determine what remarks of the inspector 
shall go, but the letter isa mere echo of the inspector’s 
reports, 

5364, But they have that determination. It is a 
matter of determination what correspondence shall be 
conducted, arising out of the inspector’s report ?— 
Undoubtedly ; but the inspector fully understands 
that everything he intends to be communicated to 
the manager shall go, 

5365. The examiner must know what cases to 
bring under the notice of the assistant secretary, who 
deals with them ?—Certainly ; and so do the “agsiste 
ant” clerks, in accordance with the same rules which 
guide the examiner. 

(Mr, Bakewell.) I have a table of the subjects of 
examination in all the Government offices prior to the 
Order in Council, with the average salaries of the 
clerks in them up to 1874, ‘The object of this table is 
to show that while “ assistant ” clerks in the Education 
Department had to pass an examination equal to that 
passed by the best they are paid on the average 45/, 
per annum less than the lowest clerks in this list ; 
and it is also to show that supplementary clerks had 
to pass an elementary examination which cannot be 
compared in any sense with the examination which 
we had to pass. . 

5366. (Sir William Stephenson.) That is contained 
in your printed statement ?—If so, that is sufficient, I 
should like to say that with reference to the detailed 
table of examinations I now hand in, that it might. 
appear from the reports of the Civil’ Service Com- j 
mission from which it is compiled that it was wrong ; 
but some of the elementary. subjects ‘are very dif- 
ferently rated, and are therefore reduced to a common 
basis. 


The witnesses withdrew. - 
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5367. (Chairman.) How long is it since you entered 
the service of the Committee of Council on Education ? 
—TI became assistant secretary in 1870. 

5368. Previously to that time were you an ex- 
aminer ?—I previously acted as examiner and private 
secretary. 

5369. How long were you an examiner ?—I should 

think for a year. ; 

5370. What were your duties as examiner during 
the short time that you were one?—I acted as 
examiner in the Scotch Department; and at that time 
it was the old code, not the revised code, which was 
in force in Scotland. But what the examiner had to 
do was simply to see that the conditions which were 
necessary for the grant were fulfilled; and for that 
purpose he had to ascertain whether the standard was 
kept up in the different schools, whether the inspector 
did his duty, and to correspond with the managers of 
the schools. 

5371, Had you anything to do with examining the 
papers of the pupil teachers ?—Certainly. I was 
bound to see that the pupil teacher papers were 
answered, and that they were properly answered ; 
and not only that, but I was bound to keep up the 
standard of the passes... 

5372. It involved a considerable amount of technical 
knowledge ?—Certainly, and judgment in every case. 

5373. A knowledge, for example, of mathematics ? 
—Arithmetic, but not high mathematics. 

5374. Had you also to examine the papers of the 
training college ?—No,—I am now speaking of the 

‘annual grant for the annual grant schools ;—my prin- 
cipal duty then.was to examine these papers, to see 
that the inspector kept up the standard, and also to 
correspond with the managers, which was very often 
a delicate business. 

5375. Your experience, I suppose, extends largely 
now to a knowledge of the functions generally of an 
examiner, does it not ?—At present I am principally 
employed in carrying the Act into effect. I see the 
annual grant, to a certain extent, hut not to the same 
extent as I did when I was acting as examiner. 

5376. Does not the office of examiner involve, at 
all events, the functions of a very high class clerk ?— 
If you mean by a clerk a man who executes orders, 
it is more than that; it involves the exercise of very 
considerable discretion. 

5377. Do you think that that duty is higher than a 
senior clerk in an ordinary office could well perform ? 
—I think that a man, to be a good examiner, ought to 
have some special knowledge from experience of 
schools, and the actual work of aschool. I should 
say that some of our best examiners had. actually 
been in schools, and had seen the work. 

5378. We know that you have a very good know- 
ledge. of the subject, from having been employed on 
commissions and in other ways; but have many 
examiners, before they come into the department, a 
sufficient knowledge of schools >—Some of them have, 
but I think that it would be a good thing if they ali 
had such a knowledge. 

5379. Then you think that the office of éxaminer 
has functions which could not well be performed by 
an intelligent clerk with considerable experience 
in the office ?—I am clearly of opinion that they 
could not, and I will give a reason. One of the 


~ principal duties of an examiner is to control the in- 
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spector, and ‘therefore he must be not only socially, Mr. P. Cumin. 


but he must be intellectually, quite his equal. If you 


were to change the character of the inspector, and to 24 Nov. 1874. 


lower him in position, you might then lower the 
examiner ; but as long as you have the same sort of 
inspector, unless you keep up the standard of the 
examiner, there must inevitably be a conflict ; and the 


work of the office as it has hitherto been carried on , 


could not be carried on, because there would be so 
much difference between the two persons. 

5380. Do they come much into contact ?—The 
examiner is constantly examining the work of the 
inspector. For instance, I myself, I remember, on 
one occasion, had to overhaul an inspector for neg- 
lecting, or in fact passing a wrong answer several 
times. Now, of course, if the examiner is not a man 
in the same position as the inspector, you will find 
a great difficulty in working the office. 

5381. I suppose that the personal contact into 
which they would come would only be occasional, 
inasmuch as the correspondence always goes through 
the secretary; does it not >—In references the examiner 
refers direct to the inspector; he would write to. 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, Mr. So-and-so, and ask for an 
explanation. ‘Therefore you have sometimes a direct 
conflict of opinion, and sometimes a discussion upon 
principle. 5 

5382. (Sir Francis Sandford.) There are some 500 
reports a week deposited at the Education Office, are 
there not ?>—Yes. 

5383. As each of them must be examined by an 
examiner, it would be impossible for the secretary to 
sign letters, excepting where any particular point of 
difference might arise >— Quite impossible. 

5384. (Chairman.) Do not the inspectors con- 
stantly report as to the state of their schools, which 
communications come in continually, and have con- 
tinually to be dealt with ?—Yes. 

5385. Without any delay ?—Without any delay. 
Of course the number of reports varies according 
to the time of year; there is a difference in that 
respect. 

5386, Then your examiners are in fact a kind of 
staff officers?—Yes. The theory was (and I think 
that it is the true theory) that the examiner ought to 
be as good as, and I should say, if possible, superior 
to the inspector. I do not mean only socially, but 
quite his equal intellectually. 

5387. What are the class of men who are appointed 
examiners ?—They are generally university men. 
There are exceptions, but latterly they have been all 
university men ; and the senior examiners are, I think, 
all university men. | 

5388. From your experience have you found that 
they do the administrative part of the work with 
ability >—Not only with ability, but with distinguished 
ability. I do not think that it could be better done. 

5389. (Sir Francis Sandford.) With respect to the 
examiners who are not university men, you are 
perhaps aware that they were transferred from the 
Council Office proper when a part of that establish- 
ment was amalgamated with the Education Office ?— 
That is so. 

5390. (Chairman.) Do you think that in an ordi- 
nary way, by enlisting clerks into the Civil Service 
with a somewhat higher qualification than they have 
now, you could not get from such a staff of clerks 
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men who would ‘be sufficient for the purpose of 
examiners?—I would rather put it in this way: if I 
were an autocrat in the Education Department, and 
had the salaries which are now placed at the disposal 
of the department by the Treasury, and if I were 
told, “Now you may appoint so many examiners,” I 
should argue in this way. I know as a fact that I can 


" get first-rate men from the universities. as examiners ; 


and I also know that I can get men who have left 
school probably at about the age of 16, and who have 
afterwards employed themselves in other ways. I 
should not hesitate for a moment in saying I would 
rather have as examiner a university man who has 
taken his degree than I would take a man, however 
excellent, who has left school at 16, and has after- 
wards employed himself in other ways. From my 
practical knowledge I prefer to take as an examiner a 
man whose education has been finished at a more 
advanced age. I think that I get a better man. . 

5391. Is not that an argument, generally, which 
might be applied in support of the division of classes 
A. and B. in selecting higher class men for anvoffice ? 
—It depends upon the work of the office. Iam now 
speaking of the Education Office. 

5392. You are speaking of that office exclusively ? 
—Exelusively. I do not know enough about the 
work of other offices to speak of it. 

5393. (Mr. Farrer.) Is there not this essential 
distinction between the selection of your examiners 
and the selection of clerks under class A., that in the 
case of your examiners they have been selected from 
personal knowledge of the men by persons who have 
themselves had communications with the universities, 
and have had the best possible means of judging of 
the character and capacity of the men selected for the 
purpose ?—The men whom I should select, and who 
have been selected, are all men who- not’ only were 
known in the way which you describe, but had actually 
satisfied a public test of their capacity. 

5394. Quite so, but they were selected by individual 
choice, and not by the process of competitive exami- 
nation ?>—Certainly. 

5395. And is there not an immense distinction 
between those two modes of getting men ?—But those 
men only got their position after a rigorous com- 
petition. 

5396. They had proved themselves, by a rigorous 
competition at the university, to be good men ?— 
Yes. 

5397. But, over and above that, they were selected 
from personal knowledge, and personal recommenda- 
tion, through the heads of the department ?>—That is 
quite true. 

5398. And that is a very different thing from 
selecting men by competitive examination by the Civil 
Service Commissioners ?—No doubt. 

5399. Would you be willing to substitute competi- 
tive examination by the Civil Service Commissioners 
in preference to your present mode of selection >—For 


- examiners, certainly not, because I have a man who 


has got to the top by competition. I cannot have a 
better man intellectually, and I have the means of 
getting the personal knowledge which you describe. 
5400. And, as a matter of fact, have not your 
examiners been chosen in that way with the greatest 
possible pains in personal selection ?—No doubt. 
5401. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You yourself acted 
as an inspector before coming into the Education 
Office >—Yes. 
- §402. You, found the advantage of having that 
practical knowledge of schools, both in acting as an 
examiner, and also in your present capacity ?—Yes. 
5403. And you recommend that examiners should, 
as a rule, have similar experience ?—I should do 
exactly what has been done of late. 
to ascertain what the proper amount of school ac- 
commodation required was, a certain number of in- 
spectors of returns, as they were called, were sent 
down, who were generally men of some distinction. 
They went down and examined the schools, and made 
reports, and of late out of them a good many have 


Of late, in order | 


been selected to be examiners. Now, I, have no 
doubt that they will do exceedingly well and they 
will be more valuable by the fact that they have 
actually seen schools, and seen and dealt with 
managers. 

5404. You are aware that, under your present 
relations with the Treasury,.the examiners and in- 
spectors are understood to be appointed for employ- 
ment, at your discretion, either in the office or in the 
country ?—Yes; and I greatly approve of that. 

5405. (Chairman.) You are now engaged in the 
administration of the Act, are you not ?>—Yes. 

5406. In the work connected with the administra- 
tion of the Act, have you the aid of any examiners ? 
—Yes, most of the senior and some of the junior 
examiners. The carrying into effect of the Act means 
simply this, that you are to see that a supply of effi- 


‘ecient, sufficient, and suitable accommodation is pro- 


vided in every parish and borough in England, I 
may say that there are 15,000 parishes, and there are 
all the boroughs; and you have to correspond with all 
these centres, and you have also to deal with the. 
reports of the inspectors of returns and of the in- 
spectors. These reports are dealt with in the office 
by the examiners; and it will give a kind of notion 
what the extent of the work is when I say that every 
day connected with this particular work there are 72 
letters. These letters are minuted by the examiners, 
senior and junior. Of course the business is very 
considerable; and also the people with whom you deal 
are various—town councils, managers of voluntary 
schools, squires, clergymen, peers, bishops, and, in 
fact, every class in the country. Now if an examiner 
were not careful, and if the correspondence were not 
conducted in a judicious way, there would probably 
be a flame all over thé country in a very short 
time. Now, what I am principally impressed with 
is this, that if I were called upon to sign’ these 
72 letters per day, and if they were not minuted 
and recorded by men of the capacity which I describe, 
I simply would not do it, and could not do it. To 
meet this you would have to double or triple the 
number of assistant secretaries, because the assistant 
secretary would then have to go back upon each 
case; and he could not trust to the discretion of the 
examiner, as he does now, in ordinary cases, and, in 
fact, in all cases, unless the examiner refers it to the 
assistant secretary in order to: know whether the case 
is one which requires his direct interference: 
5407. Still that work is purely administrative? 
—I do not quite understand what you mean by admi- 
nistrative. ; roe 
5408. It requires no special education. It requires 
a high degree of intelligence, but it requires no special 
technical knowledge to perform it ?—In order to 
know whether you want three schools, or two, or one, 
you require to examine the returns, and see the cha- 
racter of the school, and you must form a judgment 
how far you can admit any particular school to be a 
school which is efficient ; and therefore it involves 
some knowledge of a school. 
5409. It involves the intelligence and discretion 
of a staff officer in whom you can trust; but does it 
involve the necessity for a highly trained university 
man, if the individual possesses intelligence and dis- 
cretion ?—I think so, if you want the work to be — 
thoroughly done. In fact, an examiner has to make 
a scheme of education for each parish, because you 
have not only to see that there is to be so much 
education, but you have to see how it is to be sup- 
plied. In one case you will have a great number: 
of voluntary schools, and in another case you will 
have none ; and you must dovetail the old system into 
the new system, making it partly compulsory and 
partly voluntary. It is not mere clerk’s work. 
5410. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you not rely for those facts 
principally upon the inspector, who goes and sees the 
case, and reports the facts to you in very great detail ? 
—But then the examiner has to deal with those facts 
The inspector may be constantly overhauled, and a 
correspondence must go on with him. He may differ 
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and the squire may absolutely differ from the inspector ; 

then the examiner at the office in London must sit as 
it were in judgment upon the case, and if he differs 
from the inspector’s view he refers to the assistant 
secretary; or the secretary or the vice-president. First 
of all, youhave the facts and the opinion of the in- 
‘spector, then they are tested by the examiner, and 
then, if the assistant secretary differs, he may refer 
the matter to his superior. 


‘ $411. Supposing that the examiner and the inspec- 


“tor agree, the case would, I presume, hardly go 


further ?—The assistant secretary might differ. — 
5412. In such a case as that, would the case be 
brought specially to the notice of the assistant secre- 
tary, or in a general way ; would it not goon asa 
straightforward case ?—I have sometimes differed even 
in that case from both of them, and they have been 
overruled. Supposing that there isa difficult case, you 
have the written opinions of the inspectors, examiners, 
‘and assistant secretary ; that goes up to the secretary, 
‘and he may write his opinion, and then it comes to the 
‘vice-president. He has, therefore, the whole opinion 
from the lowest to the top, upon this 
‘particular case. 
_ 6418. Is not it extremely analogous to the process 
‘which goes on in any other office,—for instance, the 
Board of Trade, or the Local Government Office, 
‘where a clerk takes the report of the inspector, and 


‘makes his minute upon it, and it goes from him to the 


assistant secretary, and so on to the higher officers. 
Can you distinguish between that process in the 
‘Education Office and that process in the Board of 
Trade or in the Local Government Board ?—I do 
not know enough of other offices to say; but what 
‘occurs to me as constituting the importance of the 
thing is, the effect of a decision, whatever it may be, 
in the locality. In some cases, although you might 
have the same process, the result of a wrong decision 
‘would be very different in one office to what it would 
be in another office. Take the case of the endowed 
schools, where I was an assistant commissioner ; there, 
‘of course, the process was exactly the same; out the 
result was very serious if it went wrong. Now, 
here the whoie parish, or borough, or whatever it 
may be, might be in rebellion, the member of Parlia- 
ment might come to the office, bring the matter forward 
in the House of Commons, and the ministry might 
suffer a defeat. 

5414. It is quite true that the Education Office 
have had a new and very difficult thing to administer ; 
but the Local Government Board (taking it as the 
‘most analogous case to the Education Department) 
have had a new and difficult thing to administer, and 
they come across town councils and local boards upon 
matters which touch the pockets of the ratepayers. 
T wish to know whether your system, where the 
examiners first examined the reports, or the system 
adopted in other offices where the clerks do it, is the 
right one, and whether there is any distinction be- 
tween the two offices ?—The question is, by what class 


_ of officials is the work best done ?—that is the real test. 


Tf you ask my opinion, I should say that you could not 
get the work done in the same way by a class of men 
“who had less educational advantages than the present 
examiners. Si RRS amcaresl 

5414. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You have now dwelt 
with almost all the parishes in England ?—Yes. 

5416. In how many cases have your decisions been 
challenged in Parliament ?—Not one. 

5417. (Chairman.) You have a very large pro- 
portion of those highly intelligent officers whom you 
‘call examiners (whether they are called examiners or 
staff officers) to the clerical body as a whole ?—Yes. 

5418. ‘There are 60 clerks to 23 examiners P—I 
‘dare say that that is so. 
5419. ‘Supposing that you had 83 clerks, and that 
the examiners were clerks. do you think that out of 
‘any ordinary supply of clerks which might be ex- 
‘pected in an office you could promote 23 of those 83 
‘to such high offices as those filled by the examiners ?— 
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entirely from the people in the locality ; the clergyman | 
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I think that if you put it in that way, you never would 
get such men as we now have as examiners at. all; 
they would not come. Fellows of colleges, scholars at 
the university, and high class men could not afford. to 
begin at the age of 23 in no better position than. 
youths who left school at 16 or 18. 

5420. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you any limit of age for 
the examiners ?—I think so. : 

5421. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Thirty-five ?—Yes. 
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1 know as a fact that the fellows of colleges who. are 


examiners say, ‘If I had to begin in a. position or at 
“a salary inferior to that of an examiner I should 
“ decline to come; it would not suit me.” 

5422. (Mr. Farrer.) What-salary do you give. the 
examiners >—The junior examiners from 300/.to 6001., 
and the senior examiners from 650/. to 8001. 

5428. How long have any of those examiners been 
in the office ?-—-Since 1848. 

5424. Is there no discontent amongst them at not 
rising to a higher salary ultimately ?—No, I do not 
think that there is any. 

5425. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is that the limit of 
the expectations of an examiner ?—No; he can go up 
to the position of assistant secretary or secretary, and 
of course he can be promoted to another office. 

5426. (Mr. Farrer.) And you yourself were 
brought in?—I was brought in. The first appoint- 
ment upon the staff which I had was that of assistant 
secretary. 

5427. (Chairman.) Is it not the case that you are 
going to make an interchange between the inspectors 
and the examiners, so as to enable examiners to 
be inspectors, and inspectors to be examiners 2— 
Certainly. 

5428. In order to get a double experience of the 
office ?>—Yes. 

5429. Without that they could not get the ex- 
perience of the office ?—It is impossible. 

5480. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And that is one of the 
reasons why the Treasury have agreed to a large 
number of examiners during the present year, in 
order that they may go out as inspectors hereafter, 
with a good knowledge of official duties ?—I have no 
doubt that it is. 

5431. (Mr. Farrer.) Has there been any attempt 
or any desire expressed under the recent Orders in 
Council to get the examiners appointed by competitive 
examination ?—I have heard something about it, but 
whether it has been done or not I do not know. 

5432. With regard to the other reason which you 
have given, as to the contact with men out of the 
office, have not clerks at the Foreign Office to deal 
with ambassadors and consuls, and have not clerks at 
the Admiralty to deal with admirals and captains ?— 
Yes, but not with vestrymen, which is a very different 
thing. J 

5433. The Local Government Board have to deal 
with vestrymen, who are very touchy >—Yes. But 
the ratepayer and local magnate, from my experience, 
is a much more difficult man to tackle than an am- 
bassador. 

5434. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The examiner has 

to deal with men who have to pay largely out of their 
own pockets ?—Yes, and he deals with the voluntary 
managers of schools. 
5435. (Mr. Farrer.) If your plan answers so ad- 
mirably, might it not be a plan which would answer 
equally well in other offices ?—Very likely ; but I am 
quite certain as to its answering exceedingly well in 
the Education Office. 

5436. I suppose that there are now a certain clas 
of duties performed by the examiner which, if you 
could separate them from the other duties, might be 
perfectly well performed, as in. other offices, by a 
clerical staff 2—Not in the Act. No duty is performed 
by an examiner which could be performed by a clerk 
in carrying the Act into effect ; not a single thing. 

5437. Not by such clerks.as you have, but by such 
clerks as exist in the higher parts of other offices ?— 
I thought that you were distinguishing between the 
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course, submitted to the superior authorities. 
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examiner, as an examiner, and the assistant clerk in 
our office. ) 
' 5438. I am not speaking as between your examiners 
and your clerks, but as between your examiners and 
persons who have the title of clerks, who do superior 
business in other offices ?—I think that if you did 
that it would be more expensive. I think that the 
two classes are quite sufficient. J think that you 
ought to get the man whom we call ‘‘ examiner,” and 
whom certain offices call “ clerk,” who might rise to 
be secretary. Another sort of man selected from a 
different class, and with quite other qualifications, 
should fill the office of assistant clerk. I think that 
you ought to have that distinction ; that seems to me 
the more economical arrangement. To select assis- 
tant clerks with the idea that they should become 
examiners, and to pay them accordingly, would be 
like appointing all the porters on a railway with the 
notion that they might be engine drivers ; all bar- 
risters’ clerks with the notion that they might be 
required to write opinions ; and all common soldiers 
with the notion that they might be required to com- 
mand regiments. 

5439, (Sir William Stephenson.) How are the 
inspectors appointed ?—By the Lord President. 

5440. Have they no Civil Service examination ?— 
No, except as to health. 

5441. (Mr. Farrer.) In fact, with respect both to 
examiners and inspectors, personal selection still pre- 
vails, notwithstanding the recent Orders in Council ? 
—Yes. I have always understood that they come 
under the term “ specialists.” 

5442. But personal selection still prevails with 
regard to this large class of public officers, and it 
answers admirably >—Yes. 

5448. Are you aware of any case in which there 
has been anything in the nature of jobbery in the 
appointment of these examiners and inspectors P— 
No; I am certainly not aware of it. 

5444. You, speaking as a permanent official of the 
department, say that they have been appointed so as 
to increase the efficiency of the department ?—Yes; 
and the examiners are an efficient body. 

5445. (Sir Francis Sandford.) In working the de- 
partment of the office under you, have the assistant 
clerks in carrying out the Act to exercise discretion 
and judgment in deciding cases ?—None whatever. 
That is one of the mistakes which I think it would be 
worth while to correct. The statement made by the 
assistant clerks does not apply to the work of the Act 
at, all. 


does not apply to the work of the Act at all. The 


assistant clerks have stated that the “ examiners have 


important, but for the most part, routine duties.” 
That is not accurate. There is also the statement that 
“they have no original jurisdiction.” * That is not 
quite accurate, because they have to break the ground; 


Ido not enter upon the annual grant, but it, 
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they form the first judgment on the case, which is, of . 


It is 
likewise stated that ‘‘on occasion clerks have done 
the work of examiners.” That is not so; they have 
never done more than the routine work connected with 
the Act, which might be done by persons who were 
intelligent, and accurate, and exceedingly good in 
their particular duties; but still they have never 


trenched upon the duties of an examiner; 
never written a letter to a locality. 

5446. They have done their work uncommonly 
well ?—Hxcessively well. 

5447. (Sir William Stephenson.) I think that 
statement of these gentlemen was that the examiners 
wrote letters which they had themselves dictated ?—Not 
in the Act; that never happened in the Act. There 
are no people who could do their work better as clerks 
than the assistant clerks do it. They areas good as 
you can get anywhere. But it would be a mistake to 
say that in the Act they perform the duty of examiner. 
Tf the examiners wish to know. what has been done 
in a similar case they might apply to an assistant 
clerk for a, precedent. : rae 

5448. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And there is always a 
great discretion in applying a precedent to see whether 
the case is on all fours with it or not ?—Yes. 

5449. The assistant clerks have nothing of that? 
—No. 

5450, (Mr. Fremantle.) In fact the clerks prepare 


the case for the consideration of the examiner, but do ~ 


not deal with it >No; the clerk does not even do 
that. He merely notes and records, and looks after 
the copying and the arrangement of the papers, and so 
on, but the examiner does all the correspondence. 
5451. (Mr. Farrer.) Your approyal of the present 
system of appointing these examiners from a superior 
class, rests on the delicacy and the difficulty of the 
duties which they have to perform, and not upon their 
requiring any particular education for the purpose of 
examining the education which is given in the schools 
with which they have to do. At least it rests much 
more upon the delicacy and the difficulty of their 


general duties than upon any special educational re- | 


quirements ?>—Yes, toa certain extent. But 1 should 
say that the best examiners were the people who 
knew about schools, and that the object. is to get that 
class of men. 

5452. But it does not require any high knowledge 
of mathematics, and so on?—No; that is secured by 
a university education. 

5453. But no very high standard of acquirement is 
required ?—-No. The competition which I have 
spoken of has reference to the fact that all the recent 
examiners have been selected from the university 
after competition there. 

5454. ( Chairman.) They are all graduates >—Yes; 
and not only graduates, but many of them distinguished 
graduates. 

5455. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you think that the 
division in your office between examiners and clerks 
is an artificial or an essential one ?—I think that it is 
essential. If you are to.continue the present mode 
of conducting our business, you must maintain the 
existing division. I do not say thatthe examiner 
and assistant clerk might not be merged into one class. 
But then if the work were to be equally well done, 
most of the assistant clerks would have to be selected 
from the same class as that from which the examiners 
are now selected, at a very considerable and unneces- 
sary expense to the country. 


5456. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you require your university 


men to pass any examination in. handwriting, or do 
you take any pains to test them in handwriting ?>— 
No. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorce Hay examined. 


5457. (Chairman.) Which co-operative society do 
you represent?—The Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, Limited, 28, Haymarket. 

5458. You are the secretary of it ?—Yes. 


5459. Who are the directors of that co-operative 


store ?>— The Honourable G. C. Talbot is the 


chairman. 
5460. Are your directors in the Civil Service ?— 
Yes. Some are retired, but they all are or have been 


civil servants. 
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5461. That is a qualification for the office ?—Yes. 

5462. That co-operative store has increased very 
rapidly, has it not >—Yes. 

5463. Do you employ many clerks >—About 42. 

5464, Is that including all your employés?—No. 
There are 249 altogether, but the 42 are men entirely 
employed with the pen. 

5465. How do they enter? Have you any specific 
arrangements for entrance ?—No, not: regularly laid 
down. It has grown up so from the beginning. When 


they hay — 


the’ 
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we first commenced we had a great many coming in 


who were known to the directors, but since then all 
applicants make formal applications, which are laid 
before the directors ; and it depends upon ‘what we 
want; sometimes we may want them over 20 years 
of age, and sometimes under. 

5466. Have you many boy clerks ?—About eight 
‘or ten. 

5467. And the rest are men clerks ?—Yes. 

5468. Do you subject them to any examination on 
entering ?—No, not more than making out a bill ; it 
is very trivial. 

5469. What rate of salary do the men clerks receive 
on entering ?—When I say men clerks there would be 
many of about 17 or 18 years of age, They would 
receive from 20s. a week. 

5470. Entering at 20s. a week ?—Yes. 

5471. Then do they rise ?—Yes. The senior clerks 
get about 50s. a week, but not many receive that 
salary. 

5472. Do the bulk of them receive about 20s. a 
week ?—They begin at 20s. and work up to 35s. 

5473. By certain yearly increments ?—No, but by 
filling up vacancies. There are so many at a fixed 
sum, and if there was a vacancy among those clerks 
another clerk would go up there. If he specially 
received promotion he would receive the salary to 
which that special service entitled him. 

5474. Out of your number of 40, are there one half 
of them, for instance, at 20s. a week ?—I could hardly 


say. 

GATS. (Mr. Farrer.) How long, as a general rule, 
would a clerk be after entering before he would reach, 
say, 35s. a week ?—About four or five years, I should 
think. I will say four years. 

5476. (Chairman.) Have you many of the senior 
clerks getting the higher, salary ?—We' have one 
getting 50s., and two or three getting 40s., and then 
there are several getting 35s. 

5477. Are there any higher places beyond the 50s. 
a week, which they can obtain ?—They then would go 
on to what we call our salaried office, where they 
would be in the accountant’s office, and in the deposit 
office. 

5478. What number of staff offices are there above 
that ?—When I mentioned about 42, I included all the 
clerical staff, but we pay some weekly, and some by a 
monthly salary. The highest weekly salary is 50s. 
That is the highest which they could secure. The 
maximum salary of the senior assistant secretary 
would be 400. He does not get that now. 

5479. What is your own salary as secretary ?— 
6007. 

- 5480. Commencing at what ?—At 400/. 

5481. What would .the assistant secretary get ?— 
He would commence at 2000. 

5482. It would be from 2007. to 400/,?—Yes. 
There would be the junior assistant secretary, who 
would commence at 180/., and would go up to 3001.’ 

5483. (Sir William Stephenson.) By what sort of 
increments do they rise?—The secretary by 50/. a 
year, the senior assistant secretary by 251. a year, and 
the junior by 201. a year. 

5484. (Chairman.) What staff officers are there 


- ‘below that?—We have an accountant. He commences 


at 200/., and increases by 15/. to 3501. 

5485. What is his staff?—He has three under him ; 
two whose commencing salary would be 90l. a year, 
increasing by 10/. to 150/.; and one junior commencing 
at 60/., and increasing by 5/. to 901. 

5486. (Mr. Farrer.) Are those salaried officers 
generally taken from the clerks ?—As far as possible. 
Those three in the accountant’s office have all been 
taken from the clerks, to take that as a specific case. 

5487. (Chairman.) You have scarcely had a suffi- 
ciently long experience to know whether in future 
your staff officers will be taken from the body ?—Not 
sufficiently long. We have done so in very nearly 
every case.’ 

’ 5488. And do you find, at the salaries which you 
have mentioned to us, abundant applications to enter ? 
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—Yes ; very many applications from persons of the 
class which we require. 

5489. You have no difficulty in getting men at 
these salaries ?—No. 
from the clerical staff. I myself entered as a clerk at 
901. a year, and both the assistant secretaries entered 
as clerks, 

5490. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How long ago did 
you join ?—In January 1869. Tt 

5491. (Sir William Stephenson.) What are the hours 
of work ?—The hours are from nine till six. Those are 
the regular hours for the men who are on weekly pay. 
But they cannot get away till half past six; they 
have to clear up their money matters, and so forth. 
And the hours for the clerical staff are from ten till 
about seven. 

5492. Have you any system of holidays >—Yes. 
Every man has a fortnight in the year, if he has been 
in the employment of the society for more than three 
months; if under three months, he gets a week’s 
holiday for the first year. The seniors get three 
weeks every year. 

5493. I suppose that you give them some time for 
dining or refreshment in the middle of the day >—An 
hour. 

5494. And for the rest of the day are they tolerably 
well employed ?—Yes. 

5495. (Chairman.) Do you pay overtime at all >— 
Yes, if we keep them. 

5496. Do you pay them by a fixed scale in pro- 
portion to their salaries ?—Not a fixed scale in 
proportion to their salaries. ‘They have half an hour 
for tea if employed late. If employed from half past 
6 till 10, they would receive half a day’s pay in 
addition, and if until half past 11 they would get an 
additional day. 


5497. (Sir William Stephenson.) 1s that additional. 


attendance compulsory or optional ?—It is compulsory, 
if required. 

5498. (Mr. Farrer.) How are the clerks appointed 
in the first instance ?—By the directors. 

5499. (Sir William Stephenson.) By a general vote 
of the directors >—They would appear before the direc- 
tors, and be examined verbally. 

5500. But the directors do not take it in turn to 
have a nomination >—No. 

5501. (Chairman.) It is practically done by the 
staff officers selecting and recommending them ?— 
No, by the directors. ‘ 

5502. Have you considered yet whether there is to 
be any scheme of superannuation ?—No. 

55038. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Were you in the Civil 
Service before you joined this society ?—Yes, as a 
writer. 

5504. (Mr. Farrer.) In what department ?—In the 
old Victualling Department of the Admiralty, before 
it was reorganised. Mr. Charles. Richards was the 
comptroller of victualling. It is reorganised now. 

5505. (Chairman.) Are there many of your clerks 
who have been in the Civil Service >—No, I think 
not. I think that I am the only one. 

5506. (Mr. Farrer.) Do any of your clerks leave 
for the Civil Service ?—I think that one has done so, 
and got into the Excise, some two or three years ago. 

5507. (Sir William Stephenson.) You have had some 
experience of the work of a public office ?—I was in 
the Admiralty from July 1865 until January 1869. 
I left the Admiralty to go to this society. 

5508. What is your impression of the relative 
advantages of the two services, taking into considera- 
tion the amount of work and the rates of pay >—My 
impression would be that in the public service one 
might work very hard, and not get anything for it ; 
but if anyone work hard in the commercial world he 
would be almost sure to obtain a reward. 

5509. Taking into account the hours of work, do 
you think that more work is done in the public 
service, or in your own ?—My impression would be in 
favour of our own. 

5510. You get more value for your money ?—We 
get more work for our money, I think. 
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I think that we have all risen . 
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5511..(Mr. Farrer.) When you gave your answer 
as to the comparative advantages of the two services, 
you were comparing your own position as a writer 
with your position in the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society ?—Yes, with what I should have been if I 
had remained in the Civil Service. 

5512. You were not comparing the advantages of 
the Civil Service establishments with your office ?—I 
have got on more rapidly than I should have done if 
Thad been on the establishment as it used to be then. 


5513. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But not many of 
‘your staff have done so ?—No. 

5514. (Mr. Joyce.) Are there any limits of age for 
employment in your society >—No exact limit is laid 
down, but we should not take an elderly man. Some- 
times we have applications from men who are 40 or 
50 years of age, but we should not take them on. 

5515. How long have your stores been in existence ? 
—Since April 1866 ; nearly nine years. 

5516. I suppose that all the members of the esta- 
blishment entered at the minimum pay ?—There was 
no regular classification of pay at first; they were 
taken on at what they were thought to be worth, 

5517. In what year was classification introduced ? 
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—Only positively. in the ~ ‘last year. It. has-been 


governed by circumstances for a little time past. _. 


5518. (Mr. Farrer.) Tt has grown from year to 
year as it was wanted P—Yes. s ; 

5519. (Mr. Joyce.) Have not many persons got an- 
increase under the classification ; persons who. were a 


' 20s. have gone on to 30s. or 35s. ?>—Yes. : 


5520. So that you do not know that in future you 
will be able to get the exact kind of man you want for 
the minimum pay ?—Judging from the present I do 
not think that there is any reason to fear. The 
minimum pay which I have mentioned is what is laid 
down under our present classification. For instance, 
the first secretary, I believe, received 2001. a year to 
commence with, but then of course the business of the 
society was very much smaller than itis now. _. 

5521. (Mr.. Walrond.) Still the advancement, I 


‘suppose, has been more rapid just at the first start of 


the office than it is likely to be in the next nine years? 

—Yes. : 

. 6522. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And with that before 

you, you fixed 20s. as the entrance salary >—Yes.. . 
5523. (Sir William Stephenson.) And for that aman 

has to give eight hours working attendance; that is 

to say, from 9 to 6, with an hour’s interval ?—Yes, 


The witness withdrew. 


Miss Grertrupe Jane Kine examined. 


5524. (Chairman.) What office do you hold in 
connection with the Society for Promoting the Em- 
ployment of Women ?—Secretary. 

5525. Has that society existed for some time ?— 
Sixteen years. 

5526. Do you find that there is a progressive 
tendency to employ women in various directions ?—- 
Yes; it is more easy to get them employed than it 
was formerly. 

5527. Do you know from your experience whether 
their clerical. employment: in private establishments is 
increasing ?—Yes; it is very largely increasing as 
book-keepers. 

5528. In shops, or in what other establishments ?— 
Chiefly in shops; but it is very difficult to get employ- 
ment for those of a higher rank. 

5529. How do you mean of a higher rank >—Those 
who are employed as book-keepers in shops are gene- 
rally daughters of the better class of tradespeople. 
Ladies have rather a reluctance to go into shops, but 
some do so. 

5530. Have you had any experience of the employ- 
ment of women in warehouses ’—Yes ; we have had 
book-keepers in warehouses for many years. We have 
several in a large warehouse in Houndsditch. I 
think there are five there now. 

5531. What has been your experience of them ; 
have thay been often returned upon your hands as 
inefficient >—Very seldom. When they once make a 
fair start we very seldom have them back again. 
Before we send any out we have them examined. We 
have a class, and the girls attend this class until we 
think that they are competent, and then Mr. Proctor, of 
King’s College, holds an examination for us ; and no 
girl is sent out with the Society’s recommendation 
unless she has passed a satisfactory examination. 
Mr. Proctor’s highest marks are usually about 100, 
and if the candidate does not get 75 the certificate is 
withheld. 

5532. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you follow 
them up in their employment sufficiently to know when 
they leave their places?—The girls almost always 
come to the office. I get to know most of them while 
they are attending the class. 

5533. They probably would not do so if they left 
for any fault of their own. Have you a sufficient hold 
over them to know whether or not they retain their 
situations?—Their employers would generally let us 
know if they had committed any fault, because we 
always ask them to do so, that we may not recom- 
mend the girls again. We never recommend them 


again unless we have a satisfactory report from their 
employer. . 

55384. (Chairman.) And practically you have had 
very few complaints ?—Very few complaints indeed. 

5535. (Sir William Stephenson.) As regards ladies 
of whom you have spoken, have you been able to get 
employment for them above the character which you 
have described ?—More as temporary clerks in dif- 
ferent offices. We are in the habit of sending clerks 
to several offices. _We send clerks to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel when they want them, 
and to about 14 other Societies. 

5536. (Chairman.) Does not the census of 1871 
show a very considerable increase in the number of 
clerks employed in the Civil Service >—Yes ; in the 
telegraph departments of the Post Office. 

5537. In 1861 the number of clerks employed in the 
Civil Service was 1,931, and in 1871 it was 3,814 ?— 
Yes. 

5538. (Sir William Stephenson.) That. is taking the 
female clerks ?—Yes. 

5539. (Chairman.) And since then the increase 
has been considerable, has it not ?--I have no means 
of testing it. 

5540. You are probably aware that there is not a 
reduction, but a tendency to increase, in the large 
establishments like the Post Office ?—I think that the 
have rather increased than otherwise. 

5541. (Str Francis Sandford,) All your own office 
work, I suppose,.is done by women ?— Yes, 

5542. (Mr. Farrer.) Is it the business of your office 
to keep a registry of those women who want employ- 
ment ?>—Yes, of all who are seeking employment. 

5543. And to test their qualifications ?—-Yes, as far 
as possible. 

5544. And to recommend them accordingly ?—Yes. 
I always make them write a letter to me of. some sort 
before recommending any one to do writing ;.and 
generally, if they. are likely. to have dictation, or 
any thing requiring careful spelling, I give them 
dictation. 

5545. Are most of those who come to you young 
or old ?——They vary. We wish that we could get 
them younger. They generally come to us when they 
have lost their homes ; it is ladies of the middle rank 
who have had homes until perhaps their parents die, 
and then, at 30 or 35, they are thrown upon the world. 

5546. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you take them 
in married and unmarried. life?—Yes. We take any 
whose recommendations are perfectly good. f 
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5547. (Chairman.) You have law copying for them 
- in connection with your establishment ?—Yes. 


5548, Is that increasing ?—No; we do not get: 


sufficient work for that branch. We employ seven or 
eight clerks.. Last year’s report was better than that 
of the former year ; they had more work; but the 
year before the manager was ill for a long time. 
+ 8549. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is the manager a 
~ lady ?—Yes. 

5550. (Chairman.) Do the law-stationers object 
to the writing of the ladies ?—No ; I have never heard 
any complaint of it. 
_ 5551. (Mr. Farrer.) Does the business come to 
them from the law stationer, or from the solicitor ?— 
From the solicitors themselves. 

5552. (Sir William Stephenson.) You have never 
heard any complaint made by them about the writing, 

- or the mode of doing it ?—I cannot say “ never,” but 
not often. They are usually satisfied, but we have had 
complaints. 

5558. (Chairman.) Do you find that the ladies 
who are doing that kind of work improve, and get a 
rounder and more masculine hand ?—We try to make 
them do so. 

5554: It takes some time, I suppose, to make them 
do so?—Yes.. We insist upon their practising it. 

5555. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have you any 
model for them to copy from ?—We have Stevens and 
Hole’s copy-book. It is not very good, but we have 
not a better one. 

5556. (Chairman.) I suppose that if there was 
employment for female clerks, almost any amount of 
supply might be obtained ?—I could not say that any 
amount might be obtained, but we could recommend 
several. I should be sorry to recommend any who I 
thought would not suit. 

5557. I am not speaking of recommendations from 
you, but would there be an abundance of applications 
for such offices >—Yes, if an advertisement were 
put in the newspapers. 

5558. (Mr. Farrer.) You, in fact, do not have the 
great bulk of girls who want employment; that is 
not the class which comes to you ?—We have a great 
many girls, but they are chiefly of the tradesman 
rank. We do not get hold of the ladies as early as 
we should like. As long as the father can keep them 
at home, he does-not feel the necessity of giving his 

girls a training. | 

5559. So that that class of women have not the 
chance of a fair education ?—I think that the educa- 
tion isimproving. ‘The large public’ day schools, such 
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as the North London College for example, try to 
make them thoroughly efficient, ants 
~ 5560. (Chairman.) You state in your report that 
last year 68 of the women obtained permanent em- 
ployment from your office >—Yes. s 

5561. Are there any suggestions which you would 
like to make to us upon the subject of the employment 
of female clerks ?—I do not think that I could venture 
to do that. The only thing is, that we. should be 
heartily glad to get suitable employment for ladies, 
who now very often become governesses, and are 
really unfit to teach, I do not mean from want of 
education, but every one has not the patience to teach ; 
and many come to me who have been thoroughly 
well educated, and say, “ Is there nothing that I 
can do but teach”? And it is almost impossible to 
recommend anything except artistic work, for which, 


_ of course, all have not talent. 


5562. Looking at it, not as a matter of fairness, but 
as a matter of supply and demand, is it not the case 
that female clerks would enter into clerical employ- 
ment at a considerably less rate of remuneration than 
male clerks at present ?—I hardly know what the 
male clerks have. I think that ladies would be very 
glad to earn as much as 100/. or 150/. a year. 

5563. And they look perhaps to 150/. or 200/. as 
the maximum ?—Of course they would like to look 
on as far as they can. 

5564. You do not see, as a matter of fairness, why, 
if a woman is equally efficient as a clerk with a man, 
she should receive a different salary ?—I think that if 
she does the same work she ought to receive the same 
amount. 

5565. (Mr. Farrer.) As far as your experience 
goes, do women, in fact, get as much as men ?>—No, 
they do not. 

5566. Is the fact of their getting less in conse-- 
quence of their doing less work, or for any other 
reason ?>—I think that it is from the circumstance that 
women’s work is not paid so well as men’s; but I 
think that women work as hard as men. 

5567. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Can you compare 
the amount of copying work done by one of these 
women with that done bya man?—No. I only know 
that at some of the societies to which we send ladies 
they used to employ men, and that when once they 
have employed women they continue them. We have 
sent clerks to them now for several years, and 1 think 
that if they were not satisfied with them they would 
not continue to employ them. I-have never had any 
means of comparing the work. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Joann Lampert, C.B., examined. 


5568. (Chairman.) You were for.a long time, were 
you not, in the Poor Law Board ?—Yes. I was there 
for a long time as inspector, but I was often employed 
in work which would more properly belong to a 
secretary. hobs 

5569. And on the constitution of the Local Govern- 

tment Board, you were appointed secretary to, that 
Board ?—I was... . 

$570. Is not that a very increasing department ?— 

Very much so indeed, because several departments 


were amalgamated with the old Poor Law Department. 
In 1871 we had the Medical Department of the 
Privy Council attached to the department, we also 
had the Local Government Act Department, in con- 
nection with the Home Office, attached to us, and 
some other duties besides; and since that’ time’-we 
have had the Turnpikes and Highways Department, 
and the jurisdiction of the Board of Trade under the 
Alkali and Metropolis Water Acts. 

5571. And the new Acts connected with the Local 
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Government Board give a large and increasing busi- 
ness to it ?—Yes, a very largely increasing business. 

5572. Have you seen the letter which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer addressed to the Chairman of 
this Commission ?—Yes, I saw it some time ago. I 

_am afraid that I have‘ not read it very lately, but I 
remember it quite well. 

5573. J wish to: draw your attention to the four 
points into which he divides the subject, have you the 
letter before you ?—I have. 

5574. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
method of selecting civil servants in the first instance ; 
whether it should be by open competition, or by any 
modification or restricted form of competition P— 
Perhaps I ought to state that in August 1872, after 
the Public Health Act of that year was passed, I had 
occasion to consider the constitution of the department 
to which I was attached ; I considered it in connection 
with Mr. Stansfeld, who was then the head of the 
department, and we had several points to consider. I 
should say that those points were chiefly two, first of 
all whether we should come under the competitive 
system of examination, and secondly what exceptions 
should be made to that system under the order of the 
Treasury with which you are quite familiar. : 

5575. (Mr. Farrer.) That was before the Orders in 
Council which made competition compulsory through- 
out the service, was it not ?—No, it was in August 
1872. ay 

5576. But at that time there was no question of 
coming under competition—the question only was, 
whether it should be competition under Regulation 1, 
or under Regulation 2, was not it ?—I think that at 
that time the department had not given any positive 
answer to the Treasury to the first circular, as to 
whether we should come under competition or not ; 
but when Mr. Goschen was President of the Poor Law 
Board, the question was considered with reference 
to the Poor Law Board, and the decision was arrived 
at that guoad the Poor Law Board, we should come 
under competition. Then we had attached to us the 
Medical Department of the Privy Council. I am not 
sure at this moment how fur it came under competi- 
tion; and then we had the Local Government Act 
Department of the Home Office, which was not under 
competition, because I believe that the Home Office 
refused to come under the terms of. the Treasury 
Regulations. ; : i 

5577. (Chairman.) In discussing that question with 
Mr. Stansfeld, what conclusion did you come to as to 
the re-organization of your department /—We came to 
the conclusion that as regarded the clerical staff of the 
department it ought to come under the system of 
competitive examination. We-also considered whether 
it would be desirable that there should be two distinct 
classes, and after giving the matter the best considera- 
tion which we could, we came to the conclusion that 
any clerk who came in under a second: class examina- 
tion, beginning at the bottom, would possess in respect 
of examination sufficient qualifications to entitle him 
to the highest position in the clerical staff. 

5578. What motives led you to that conclusion ; 
did you suppose that the standard of examination was 
sufficient, or that the training in the office would 
suffice for the development of the clerk ?—We thought 
that the two things combined would be sufficient; 
first, the standard of examination ; and secondly, the 
official training which the clerk would have upon 
entering at the bottom of the third class, before he 
could be appointed to fill any of the higher positions 
in the clerical staff. We also thought that it would 
be injudicious, and that it would lead to a good deal of 
embarrassment in the office, if we had, so to speak, 
two distinct clerical staffs. We were under , the 
impression (whether rightly or wrongly I do not 
know) that it was intended by the scheme that the 
clerks who would come in under the higher exami- 
nation would be appointed as the heads of the different 
departments in the office, and that being so, we 
thought that it would frequently happen that a clerk 

“would come in as the head of a department who had 
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had no official experience whatever, and who in point 

of fact would be vastly inferior to some clerk in the 
second class who had had long official experience, and 
was thoroughly conversant with the working of the 
office. As far as I remember, those were the main 


. reasons which induced us to arrive at the conclusion 


which J haye endeavoured to explain. Oleh 
5579. You did not fallinto the view of some offices, 
that it was desirable for the office to have a certain 
and a considerable number of clerks ufder Regulation 
1?—No, we did not adopt that conclusion at all. I 
should say that when the question of re-organization 
was considered in 1872, we found that we were 
becoming very much embarrassed by the amount of 
business which was then thrown upon the Board; 
und although we adopted the system of competitive 
examination for the future, I foresaw that if we relied 


‘solely upon it at that particular moment we should 


be placed in difficulties, and therefore I suggested, 
and the Treasury afterwards concurred in the sug- 
gestion, that we should be allowed to appoint three 
legal assistants, not by competitive examination, to be 
employed in some of the departments of the office 
where a great number of legal questions arose. We 
have appointed three of those legal assistants, and 
although it was distinctly understood that those legal 
assistants would not in any way interfere with the 
advancement of the other clerks in the office, still I 
found that bringing them in created a considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction, and considerable tact and 
discretion on the part of those gentlemen have been 
necessary to reconcile those with whom they were 
associated to the appointments so made. I afterwards 
saw from, this that there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in bringing in any persons from the outside to 
place them over any particular branch of the clerk’s 
department. ) 

5580. Would one effect probably have been that 
the clerks who were supposed to be in an inferior 
position under Regulation 2, and with inferior salaries, 
would be constantly endeavouring to have their 
salaries levelled up to the class above them, namely, 
Class 1 ?—-That did not occur to me at the time, but 
J have no doubt that they would be dissatisfied, par- 
ticularly as they would be doing almost the same 
kind of work, and that without hope of higher pro- 
motion. 

5581. Have you not a good many staff officers in 
your department ?—Yes, I think as many as 112, 

5582. How are those staff officers appointed; are 
they appointed at all, or largely, through the clerical 
staff?—No, they are appointed in very few instances 
through the clerical staff. Our present two assistant 
secretaries and one of our inspectors have been ap- 
pointed by promotion from the clerical staff; but, with 
those exceptions, Ido not think that we have any 
appointments from the clerical staff; but I should 
explain that we have a large number of inspectors, 
and also a considerable number of auditors who fill up 
our staff appointments. We have 38 auditors. We 
have general inspectors and assistant inspectors, num- 


bering nearly 30, Then we have inspectors under 


the Alkali Acts. We also have engineering inspectors ; 
and we have inspectors in the Medical Department, all 
of them being experts. 

5583. All of them requiring technical knowledge 
for the performance of their duties ?—All except the 
general inspectors. I cannot say that the general 
inspector requires technical knowledge—at least, it is 
not considered that he does; he has other qualifications, 
—he must know the law, and he must be able to deal 
with the various local authorities with whom he comes 
in contact, and so on; but it is not technical know- 
ledge. 

5584. (Mr. Farrer.) Are his duties in the office or 
out of the office ?—Entirely out of the office. 

5585. (Chairman.) How many general inspectors 
are there ?—27, including assistants. 

5586. (Mr. Farrer.) Are the auditor’s duties in the 
office or out of the office ?—Entirely out of the office ; 
his duties are to audit the accounts of the parochial 


S 


and union authorities, and of the local boards, and he 


fills a quasi judicial office, because any person has a 
right to go before him and make objections. He must 
be aman of experience in accounts, and must know 
how to deal with people, and must understand the law 


relating to the local authorities, and so on ; an office - 


of this kind could not be filled up by competition. 
5587. (Sir Williaw Stephenson.) Is not that an 
experience which could be obtained within the clericai 
department of the office ?—It could be acquired in 
the clerical department of the office, no doubt. 
5588. A clerk would not be absolutely precluded 
from being appointed auditor ?—No; and lately, on a 


-yacancy, it has been under consideration whether a 


clerk should not be appointed auditor. Some of the 
clerks in the Legal Department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board have a considerable legal experience, and 
T am looking forward some day or other to the Board 
being able to select a certain number of auditors from 
amongst the clerks. I believe that that is the practice 
in Ireland.i 

5589. (Mr. Farrer.) What number of clerks have 
you ?—We have, at the present time, I think, 69. 

5590. (Chairman.) Then your staff is, in fact, 
much larger than your clerical department ?—The 
number of staff officers is 112. 

5591. That largely exceeds your clerical staff ?— 
Yes, excluding copyists. 

5592. (Sir William Stephenson.) In that number 
of 112 do you include the secretaries and assistant 
secretaries ?—Yes. 

5593. (Mr. Farrer.) When the work comes from 
one of these auditors, or from one of these inspectors, 
to the Local Government Board, does it come through 
the hands of the clerks, or does it come direct to the 
superior officers ?—It comes to the secretary through 
the hands of the chief clerk in the particular depart- 
ment to which the paper relates. Jor instance, we 
have a General Correspondence Department, we have 
a Legal Department, we have a Metropolitan Depart- 
ment, we have an Audit Department, and so on. 

5594. Does that clerk express an opinion upon the 
report, or whatever it may be, sent in from the auditor 
or inspector ?—He does not minute these papers by 
his signature, but if he is quite certain as to the 
minute, he puts the minute on and brings it to the 
secretary for signature. 

5595. The secretaries or the assistant secretaries 
rely upon him, to some extent, for the examination of 
these reports?—It is absolutely necessary, because 
in addition to these Reports we sometimes have as 
many as 300 letters to deal with in a day. 

5596. So that the clerks do practically deal with 
reports which come in from the staff ?—Yes; but it is 
the duty of the clerks to draw the attention of the 
assistant secretary, or of the secretary, to any points 
which require attention in the inspectors’ reports. 

5597. (Chairman.) What is your classification of 
clerks in the office?—We have at the present time 
three classes, a first class consisting of seven, a second 
class consisting of, I think, 21, and a third class con- 
sisting of rather over 21; but I ought to state that, 
according to the scheme which the Treasury agreed to 
in 1872, the staff. of clerks was ultimately to be made 
up as follows,—one chief office, clerk, seven first-class 
elerks, 21 second-class clerks, and 38 third-class clerks. 
T should, however, say that since that time we have 


had a considerable increase in the business of the 


department, and we have had occasion to reconsider 
the arrangements which were then entered into, and 
we are now in correspondence with the Treasury upon 
the subject, with the view of increasing the clerical 
staff to 74. 

5598. In the classification which you have, perhaps 
you have not had sufficient experience to state whether 
it satisfies the reasonable desires of the clerks as 
regards promotion ?—The scheme of 1872 has not 
proved satisfactory to the clerks. I did not hear at the 


4ime when it was made any expressions of dissent, but 


fresh arrangements have subsequently been made in 
some other departments, and higher salaries have been 
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awarded to the clerks in those, departments; and 
that circumstance has given rise to a great deal 
of dissatisfaction in the Local Government Board 
Department, and remonstrances have been made by 
the clerks in consequence. 

5599. What is your scale of salaries >—First of all, 
the third class begins at 90/., and goes up to 1901. 
The second class begins at 200/., and goes up to 3501. 
The first class begins at 400/., and goes up to 6001. 

5600. (Mr. Farrer.) 'Then, in fact, your scale is for 
those who enter under Regulation 2, a good deal better 
than it is for the same class of clerks in offices which 
have got clerks under Regulation 1 ?>—1 am not able 
to speak positively about that. I have not examined 
to see whether it is so or not; you will know as to 
the fact. < 

5601. If that isso, the result would be that if there 
were a choice amongst the clerks selected under 
Regulation 2, from those who had been examined by 
the Civil Service: Commissioners, you would get the 
better of them in preference to those offices which have 
clerks under Regulation 1 ?—Clearly so, if the salary 
is greater. 

5602. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Are not some of 
your first-class clerks barristers ?—Yes; but they all 
came in under the old system. 

5603. Have you had any experience of men coming. 
in under Class 2 ?—Yes. When I say that I have 
had some experience, it has been the experience of a 
couple of years. 

5604. Do they seem to be of as promising a class as 
those whom you formerly had ?—I am quite satisfied 
with them, with scarcely an exception. 

5605. (Mr. Farrer.) You say that your clerks who 
have come in under Regulation 2, you hope to be able 
to promote to the staff when they are fit for it >— 
Some of them, if they are fit for it, certainly. 

5606. Consequently a clerk comes in under Regu- 
lation 2 in your office with better pay and _ better 
prospects than a clerk who comes into my department ; 
namely, the Board of Trade, where he is cut off from 
all promotion when he gets to the line which separates 
the inferior ‘from the superior clerks ?—Clearly he has 
better prospects. If your salary to a second-class clerk 
is lower, and if there is a less chance of promotion, 
the clerk in my department has the advantage. 

5607. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you any out 
of door staff appointments to which your clerks cannot 
rise? What are the staff appointments to which they 
can now rise ?—The office of inspector and auditor is 
open to them. . 

5608. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is there more than 
one assistant secretary ?—Yes, there are two, and they 
have both been selected from persons who have been 
clerks in the office. 


5609. What do the salaries rise to there ?—At 


present they go from 7002. to 900/., the maximum — 


being 900l. 

5610. Above that is there anything in the office? 
—There is a chief clerk for office management, who 
gets a salary of 800/. a year. 

5611. Is that all that they can look to in the office ? 
— A clerk in the office might be appointed secretary : 
there is nothing to prevent his being so appointed. 

5612. (Mr. Farrer.) What salaries do the auditors 
get ?—They vary very much. 

5613. What is the highest of them ?—It is very 
difficult to say, because they get other payments than 
those which they receive from us; for instance, they 
get fees for auditing the accounts of | local boards, 
and some of the auditors get a very .considerable 
amount. But the audit system is in a very imperfect 
state at the present time. Formerly the auditors were 
appointed by the persons whose accounts they audited, 
and certain districts were formed for their appoint- 
ment. We have been obliged to continue ail the 
auditors so appointed so long as they live; but the 
scheme of the Treasury, and to which the Board has 
assented, with regard to auditors, is this: that in 
future we should endeavour to arrange as far as 
possible that the auditor should devote the whole of 
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his time to the duties of his office, and should receive 


a salary of, I think, 700/. a year. 
5614. (Mr. Fremantle.) And to those appointments 


clerks would be eligible ?—Quite so. 


5615. (Mr, Farrer.) What do the inspectors get ?— 
The chief inspectors get a salary of 700. a year, with 
2004. a year for commuted personal expenses, making 
9004. a year ; I am speaking of the general inspectors. 
The salaries of the alkali inspectors vary, and those 
of the medical and engineering inspectors also vary. I 
can give you an exact table of their salaries, 

5616. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Those are specialists ? 
—Yes; the medical, engineering, and alkali inspectors 
are specialists. 

5617. (Chairman.) Have you given any attention 
to the suggestion which is thrown out for our con- 
sideration, as to whether it would be possible to grade 
the Civil Service as a whole, so as to prevent the 
considerable inequalities of the salaries in different 
offices which now prevail ?—I cannot say that I have 
given the matter much attention, but I think it very 
desirable to make their salaries approximate as much 
as you possibly can, for the very reason that when 
clerks in one office see that the clerks in another office 
get a higher rate of salary for the same work they 
become dissatisfied. 

5618. (Mr. Farrer.) The discontent in your office 
is not that the men are not as well off, or better off, 
than those who have come through a Civil Service 
examination in other offices, but the discontent is that 
other offices have a number of highly paid clerks 
under Regulation 1, whereas you have not ?—Their 
discontent is that the clerks in other offices, doing 
work which they suppose isnot of a higher character 
than that which they are called upon to do, get a 
higher rate of remuneration; that I take to be their 
ground of grievance. 

5619. Those clerks having come in with what is 
supposed to be a high university examination under 
Regulation 1 P—Yes. 

5620. (Chairman.) What are the changes in the 
new proposal to the Treasury ?—The new proposal 
was that we should have four principal clerks ata 
salary commencing at 625/., and going up to 7501, 
and that, instead of seven first-class clerks, we should 
have eight at the same salary as at the present time, 
that is, from 4007. to600/7. We had also proposed that 
the increase in the second-class should be increased from 
21 to 24, and that the maximum salary, instead of 
being 3501. as at. present, should be 400/., but to that 
the Treasury have not assented; a further proposal 
was that the number of the third class should be 
increased to 38, and that their maximum salary should 
be, I think, 200/., and to that they have assented. 

5621. Then, according to that proposal, your third- 
class clerks would do ordinary clerical duty, and your 
second and first-class clerks would do duties consisting 
somewhat of a staff character, involving discretion and 


intelligence beyond the ordinary run of clerks ?—Yes ; 
he proposal is that ‘there should be four principal 


clerks, eight first-class clerks, 24 second-class clerks, 
and 38 third-class clerks, making a total of 74, and 
to that the Treasury have assented. 

5622. (Sir William Stephenson.) But they have not 


assented to the increase in the salary of the second 


class >No. 

5623. What is the maximum salary of the second 
class now ?—350/., but there are a certain number of 
clerks in that class who have been transferred from 
the old Poor Law Board who are now receiving a 
salary of 4002. a year. 

5624. And it was the proposal of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the second class should rise up to 
4001. a year ?—Yes. Then we have some clerks who 
were transferred from the Privy Council, answering to 


our description of second-class clerks, whose maximum 


salary is 400/., and also a clerk from the Home Office 
in the Turnpike Department whose maximum is 4001. 

5625. Are they going on to that maximum ?— 
Those gentlemen who have come to us from the Privy. 
Council are going’ on’ up’ to 400/, a year, and the 
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gentleman who was transferred from the Home Office 
is now, I think, in the receipt of 400/. a year. 

_ 5626. So that there are men in the same class, and 
apparently performing the same duties, who are 
receiving different scales of salary ?—Yes. Ag 

5627. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you think that the dis- 
content which you speak of arises altogether from a 
comparison of salaries, or is there any feeling that one 
office having clerks under Regulation 1, and another 
having them under Regulation 2, the former is 
placed in a comparatively better position ?—I do not 
think that the latter point has been considered, 

5628. But it is a question of salary simply ?— 
Salary and the character of the-work ; they think that 
they are as good in those respects. . 

5629. (Sir William Stephenson.) The feeling in the 
service with reference to classification is that the 
higher the standard the higher will be the scale of 
salaries ?—Yes, but these clerks think that they do 
work of as much importance as can be exacted from 
one of the first-class clerks, and that they are entitled 
to as much remuneration, =” 

5630. (Chairman.) But ace you aware that in one 
office the maximum which a clerk appointed under 
Regulation 1 can receive is only 120/. a year ?—No, 
I was not aware of that. y Teer 

5631. That the variation is very great, under 
Regulation 1, as well as under Regulation 2 ?—I was 
not aware of that. 

5632. According to the numbers: which you haye 
given to us, about one in five of the clerks may attain 
positions above 4002. a year in value. You have told 
us that there are 12 upper officers and 62 below; that 
is to say, that about one in five can attain positions 
above 4001. a year ?—Yes, under the altered arrange- 
ment. which-has-just been sanctioned. sera 

5633. Do you employ writers largely in your office? 
—-Yes, we have a’ considerable number of writers. 
We have a certain number of persons who are known 
as copyists, who were transferred in 1872, who had 
been employed (I think that there were: about 15 
of them) as copyists, and they are still continued, 
and in addition to these we have at this moment about 
50 writers. 

5634. How do you find those writers work under 
the new system ?—They are almost always discon- 
tented. i 

5685. Have you employed them by piece-work or 
by time ?—As far as we can, we employ them by 
piece-work. ; 

5636. Do you find that those who are employed by | 
piece-work are more contented than those who are 
employed by time ?—Yes. If they are employed by 
piece-work, and get extra work, they are much less 
discontented no doubt. - ; 

5637. Have you sufficient permanent work for a 
less number of permanent writers of a rather superior 
character who might do the ordinary routine work 
of the office ?—At the present time we employ a 
certain number of writers in such work as finding 
former papers,-indexing, and so on. 

5638. (Mr. Farrer.) Those are the pure writers, 
namely, Civil Service writers?—Yes. 

5639. (Chairman.) Supposing that you take any 
number you like, could you find permanent work for 
20 or 80 of these writers as a part of your staff, if 
they were of a somewhat superior character, and 
were induced to remain in the office ?—I think that 
we could find work for a considerable number. I 
have not considered that point much in detail. j 

5640, Do you see much advantage in it ?—I see 
this advantage, that it would be a great encouragement 
to the whole of the writers, because they would then 
be expecting some kind of promotion, and to have 
an advantage which they do not now see at all. 

5641. Could you divide the work which you now 
entrust to writers into a class of routine work in 
which a minor order of intelligence would be involved, 
and another class which would be temporary work, 


‘not of a fixed character, and upon which writers could 
‘be engaged by the hour?—I think that we could ; 
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for instance, indexing work, finding former papers, 
and arranging papers for binding, and all that kind 
of work. I think that we could.do that without much 
difficulty. If the writers who come in in the first 
instance, whether by piece-work or by the hour, saw 
that there was a chance of some promotion after- 
wards, it would be an encouragement, and there would 
then be less discontent than there is now. . 
5642. (Str Francis Sandford.) Would the establish- 
ment of a permanent body of writers enable you to 
reduce your third-class clerks ?—I dare say that we 
might do so to some extent. 
5643. (Mr. Farrer.) The great difficulty which 
we feel in all the offices is the want of promotion, 
and if we could reduce the third class by giving the 
work which has been mentioned’ to writers of this 
description, it would make the management of the 


- rest of the office so much easier >—Quite so. 
i 5644, And you think it possible to cut off a certain 


portion of the work at the bottom ?—Yes. I think 
that there is much work which a person of that 
class could do better than a person of higher education. 
I may say with regard to the office and routine work 
in our department, that it is a kind of education itself; 
it is like a man going to an attorney’s office, or going 
to the chambers of a conveyancing counsel, or of an 
equity barrister. He is able to pick up 4 great deal 
and becomes a useful person. 

5645. Do you think that a class of that kind might 
be maintained without, as a general rule, the prospect 
of promotion to the higher departments of the office ? 
—That is my view. © 

5646. And would you give an exceptional pro- 
motion in case of an exceptional good man being 
found in that class ?—I feel some difficulty in that. I 
should be disposed to say that.if there was a strongly 
exceptional case, the department, with the sanction 
of the Treasury, should be at liberty to do so. I feel 
strongly the desirability of leaving promotion open to 
some kind of writers, because I cannot conceal from 
myself the fact that some of the very-best men in our 


office now are men who were originally introduced 


as copyists. - ; 

5647. (Sir William Stephenson.) You would make 
the exit from that class to a superior class difficult 
but not impossible ?—I would make it difficult but 
not impossible. 

5648. (Mr. Farrer.) You would surround it with 
certain formalities, so as to prevent any question of 
promotion out of charitable motives, or anything of 
that kind?—I would have the strongest safeguards 
in that way which could be devised to prevent abuse ; 
but still I would allow the opportunity of promotion 
if any such person existed. , 

5649. (Sir William Stephenson.) But-so as to pre- 
clude a claim on the part of any man ?—Certainly. 

5650. What is the system of promotion in the 
Local Government Board from one class. to another? 
Do you do it by seniority, or by merit, or by the two 
combined ?—By the two combined. If the circum- 
stances are equal we take the senior, but if the 
circumstances are not equal, we take a junior if he is 
better qualified. 

5651. You take the best man, but giving some 
weight to seniority, ceteris paribus ?—Quite so. 

5652. (Mr. Farrer.) It is seniority qualified by 
merit, rather than merit qualified by seniority —Yes. 

5653. (Sw William Stephenson.) Does that go 
through all the classes ?—We fill up the first. class 
from the second as a rule, and we fill up the second 
from the third, 


* . §654. You, take the fittest man ?—Yes, 


5655. (Mr. Farrer.) When you have a place to be 
filled up, the question which you ask yourselves is 
not simply whether it would be: possible for the office 
to get on, by promoting the senior man, but the ques- 
tion is, where will the office best get the man ?—We 
do thatmore particularly in the »promotion from the 
second class to the first. The higher we get the 
more particular we are. 
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5656. (Sir William Stephenson.) It is: not so easy 
to get the best men in the third class ?—It is not. 

5657. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you had any 
case of a man stopping in the third class for a long 


time ?—No, because we are in a state of transition, 


and are not yet.in complete working order. 

5658. (Mr. Farrer.) Your office is in the for- 
tunate condition of being an increasing office, and 
consequently you advance a good man ?—Yes. 

5659. (Sir William Stephenson.) When a man is 
passed over, has he an opportunity of seeing and 
knowing the grounds on which another man is 
selected instead of himself ?—Yes. 

5660. And has he an opportunity of answering any 
objections which may be made to him?—He _ has 
always an opportunity of making his case and his 
application known. His claims are carefully con- 
sidered by the president, and by the secretaries, and 
the chief clerk of the department in which he has 
been serving is, if necessary, consulted. 

5661. (Chairman.) Are the recommendations in 
writing ?—Yes, generally. ve 

5662. Have you thought of a difficulty which has 
arisen in the Civil Service in some offices where 
reductions have taken place, there having been a 
number of redundant, clerks, namely, in what manner 
they might be transferred to other offices ?—I have 
not given that matter much thought. | I should simply 
say that unless the clerk comes. into an office upon 
very much the same terms as those to which he has 
been accustomed, he is very apt to be dissatisfied. 
There is a difficulty in knowing precisely how to 
place him. I remember one instance of that kind 
which created some embarrassment. 2 

5663. (Mr. Joyce.) You have spoken of two clerks 
who were promoted to vour office, one from the Home 
Office, and the other from the Privy Council Office, 
has that transfer created an ill feeling in the minds 
of the other clerks?—No; because they have been 
retained upon their special work. : 

5664. Under what conditions were they introduced 
into the second class ?——They have not been introduced 
into the second class, but they still remain in a 
separate class, a redundant class, so to speak. 

5665. Then their introduction did not interfere 
with the promotion of others who were there already ? 
—No, it did not at the time. 

5666. (Mr. Walrond.) You have said that you 
think it possible to cut off a good deal of the work 
which is now done by the third-class clerks, and to 
give it to a class who would also take a good deal of 
the work which is now done by writers. We may 
call it a supplementary class merely as a name. If 
that were done, do you think it. still desirable to keep 
up; as the scheme of examination for the superior 


clerks, that which now exists for class 2 ?—I think 


that it would be desirable. 

5667. Do you think that the examination for 
class 2is high enough ?—I do. Judging from those 
clerks whom we have received into the office since 
we have adopted the principle of competitive exami- 
nation, I should say that the examination is quite 
sufficient. j 

5668. It is quite high enough for the best clerks 
whom you wish to introduce ?—Yes. 

5669. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But you, with your 
high scale of salaries, get the pick of the men, do you 
not ?—We have certainly had several very good men. 

5670. (Chairman.) When in another office there is 
only 4007, as a maximum, and you have 600/. as the 
maximum, with staff appointments above it, there is a 
great probability that you, will get the pick of the 
men ?—Yes, but I do not think that the. staff 
appointments have weighed much with our men. 

5671. (Mr. Farrer.) But the fact that there is no 
class above them which is a dead stop to their pro- 
motion is certainly a considerable attraction, and they 
know that as the office increases they will go up ?—I 
have no. doubt of it, I should say, further, that it is 
a new office, and that the dimensions of the office are 
likely to be considerably increased. 
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* 5672. But the thorough draught upwards is a great 
attraction >—Yes. 

5673. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you think that 
you could get the duties which are now performed by 
the three legal assistants performed by persons in your 
establishment ?—Yes, after a sufficient training; but 
from the want of clerks of sufficient experience and 
training, we were obliged to take these persons from 
outside. The legal assistants have done a great deal 
of clerical work of the higher class. 

5674. (Mr. Farrer.) You, I suppose, would not 
surrender your power of getting your staff officers out 
of doors as well as in the service ; you would retain 
the power of getting them either from within or out 
the service, as circumstances might require ?—Cer- 
tainly ; I would not limit the selection to either persons 
in or out of doors. I think that the head of the 
department should be perfectly free in that respect. 
I speak particularly with regard to inspectors and 
persons of that class. 

5675. (Sir William Stephenson.) I wish to call 
your attention to some answers which were given by 
one of the witnesses examined here on behalf of the 
writers. He says, “I will now refer to the Medical 
“ Department of the Local Government Board. There 
“ isa writer employed in the Vaccine Department who 
“ actually takes the entire charge of the department 
** in the absence of the established officer during his 
“ sick leave, or whenever he is away, as he often is, 
‘“‘ upon other duties. So fully is he recognised there, 
“ that I have here some correspondence from medical 
“ officers in various parts of the country addressed to 
“ that man by name. This man opens the letters, 
** and conducts the correspondence, and even signs it. 
“ (@Q.) Does he actually sign it himself ?—Yes. (Q.) 
“ That is a man in the position of a writer ?—Yes, 
‘a man whose pay would be stopped at two o’clock 
“ on Saturday, if the office closed then. (Q.) How 
“ does he sign, does he put so and so, on behalf of 
“* somebody else ?—He signs his name to the docu-~ 
“ ment, and not on behalf of anyone. (Q@.) Does 
“ that go out of the office ?—Yes, I have here several 
“ papers relating to this case.’ Can you tell us 
about that matter >—No, I cannot, it is a matter with 
regard to sending out the vaccine lymph ; it is done 
by a department of the office called the Vaccine 
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Department; it does not come through the secretariat 
at all. . ; 
5676. You understand that the object of these 
answers was to show that this writer was employed in 
very important work, far above the position for which 
he originally entered the office ?--Yes, I am quite sure 
that he is not employed in any matter in connection 
with vaccination contracts or vaccination officers, it is 
simply with regard to sending out the vaccine lymph. 

5677. (Chatrman.) Do you think that the plan of 
unlimited competition for entrance into the public 
service answers perfectly well, without any power on 
the part of the department to make an assent or 
selection ?—I think that it would be very desirable 
that the department should have a power of selection. 

5678. And, probably, under such circumstances, 
you would make the power of selection on both sides ; 
that is to say, that the clerk might refuse as well as 
you propose to appoint him ?—I see no objection to 
that. I think that probably that would be desirable. 

5679. Does the six months probation give ‘you an 
efficient power of selection ?—I think that it would 
be better if it were extended to a year. I may 
mention, with regard to this power of selection, that 
I remember a case where a person who had been in 
the department as a writer, went up for his examina- 
tion—he was a very valuable person—he passed his 
examination, but several passed before him, and we 
had not a sufficient number of vacancies to take him 
back again, and, consequently, we lost his services ; 
if we had had the power of selection we should 
unquestionably have taken him back again before 
either of the three who were sent to us. 

5680. Because you knew his fitness for the par- 
ticular office ?—Yes.  __ 

5681. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You, of course, haye 
an accounts branch of the office ?—Yes. 

5682. If you want a clerk for that accounts branch - 
you may have at present a very good classical scholar 
sent to you, may you not?—Yes, who cannot add up 
figures with facility. 

5683. (Chairman.) Is there anything further which 
you would like to say ?—No, I think not. Ihave in 
my answers expressed generally what my own indi- 
vidual views upon the subject are. ° 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Jonn BeL_LAmy examined. 


5684. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Local Government Board ?—I am a first-class 
clerk at the head of a department. 

5685. Were you in the Poor Law Board formerly ? 
—Yes, I have been there for nearly 33 years. 

5686. Then you are quite competent to state the 
views of the department upon the subjects brought 
before us P—Quite so. 
communication with the clerks. 

5687. Will you be so kind as to state them?--I 
think that the feeling of our department is in favour 
of the appointments being vested in the head of 
the office, but that on the occasion of a vacancy he 


-should nominate four or five persons who should 


compete for the appointment. We think that persons 
appointed to be clerks in Government departments 
should not only be qualified by education to perform 
the duties efficiently, but. should also be persons of 
whose social position and respectability the head of 
the office should have some personal knowledge or 
assurance from those by whom the candidate may be 
recommended to him. 

We are altogether opposed to the removal of clerks 
from one office to another. It cannot fail to give the 
greatest possible dissatisfaction to the clerks of the 
department to which the “redundant clerk” may be 
brought. If he be placed at. the bottom of the 
department it will often happen that although in that 
position he will be receiving a higher salary than 


I have had a great deal of » 


those above him, and if he be placed in a position 
consistent with the salary which he may be receiving 
it will be most discouraging to those junior clerks 
over whom he may be placed.. It must be borne in 
mind too that when the number of clerks in an office 
is reduced, the probability is that those who leave the 
office are those who are least competent, and whose 
services can therefore be the most readily dispensedwith. 

We think that there would probably be no difficulty 
in forming classes of Government offices, and there is 
no doubt that if the salaries were equalized in certain 
departments, where the duties are similar in import- 
ance, the Government would be relieved from the 
constantly recurring difficulty of dealing with applica- 
tions for increase of salary. Take, for instance, our 
own office. I have been in it for 33 years, and during 
the whole time the clerks have made periodical efforts 
to have the salaries placed upon a proper basis. It 
is perfectly well known by all those gentlemen who 
have from time to time filled the offices of president 
and parliamentary secretary, that the duties dis- 
charged by us are as onerous and responsible, if not 
more so, than those discharged in many of the offices 
where the rank and pay are superior to our own. 

All heads of departments act as assistants to the 
secretaries, although we have hitherto failed in having 
that position recognised, simply because our minutes 
on the papers are for the most part initialed by one of 
the secretaries. 


We believe that in no office are more responsible 
duties entrusted to clerks than in this department. 
We therefore strongly urge this point on the members 
of the Commission as one very seriously deserving 
their consideration. 

We have no hesitation in stating that the present 
system under which writers are employed is, in our 
opinion, eminently unsatisfactory. It is impossible to 
‘obtain either efficiency or diligence from persons who 
have no hope of promotion, and no incentive to 
exertion. ‘There are, doubtless, certain duties in every 
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Government department for which it is not requisite 
to pay a high rate of remuneration, but we think that 
a separate establishment of such persons might be 
formed to which a minimum and maximum scale of 
remuneration should be assigned, giving a periodical 
rise to the persons in it, until the maximum salary is 
attained. Such an establishment might be useful as a 
sort of training school, and persons in it who proved 
to be worthy of promotion, and equal to higher duties 
might be, at the pleasure of the head of the depart- 
ment, appointed as clerks on the establishment. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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Masor Donnezty, R.E., examined. 


5688. (Chairman.) You are an Engineer officer ? 
—Yes. 

5689. How long have you been in connexion with 
the Science and Art Department ?—I have been 
absolutely connected with it, in the way of having an 
appointment in it, since 1859. a0 

5690. Were youalso connected with the Exhibition 
of 1862 2—Yes, I was very slightly connected with it. 

5691. What post do you fill in that department ?— 
I am the director of the science division. 

5692. Do you employ many clerks in that division ? 
—Yes, a good number. There is not a large per- 
manent staff, but there is a large staff of writers and 


’ temporary clerks. During the last year, at one time 


_ Writers’ Association. 


ingly efficient. 


we had 32 writers, and four or. five other clerks whom 
we have of rather a superior class; I mean men 
who get 1s.an hour. For the rest of the year round 
we employ about 18 writers. 

5693. Does that include pensioner writers ?>—Yes, 
some of those are the remains of the old Pensioner 
Writers’ Association. The four whom I have men- 


_ tioned, who are paid Is. an hour, were men who had 


been pensioner writers. 

5694. What is your experience of the employmeny 
of pensioner writers ?—I should say that in 1869, before 
the present system of Civil Service Writers was insti- 


~ tuted, we had been obliged to employ law stationer’s 


clerks from Messrs. Vacher, and we had found them 
very often rather difficult to manage. I obtained per- 
mission then to try the experiment of getting some 
non-commissioned officer pensioners who had been 
clerks in the army. We tried that experiment in 1869 
and in 1870. In 1869 we had 14, and in 1870°'we 
had 32 of those men, and although of course it was 
only a scratch lot, as it were, which was got together 
in a short time, we found them on the whole exceed- 
That led to the establishment of the 
Army and Navy Writers’ Association. I have a 
printed report, a copy of which I think I have sent to 
the Commissioners, in which I have given the details. 
That was a report which I made, and which was 
forwarded to the Treasury. _ 

5695. I have a copy of it?—You will see, I think, 
on the second page the names of a body, of gentlemen 
who formed the committee of the Army and Navy 
We were allowed the use of an 
office in Chelsea Hospital by the Commissioners. 

5696. In the 12 weeks ending the 25th of June 
the payment to these men had amounted to 1921. 3s. 3d., 
that was 69/7, 12s. 9d., or 86 per cent. less than would 
have been. paid to the law stationers for the same time, 
although the men themselves ‘receive very little less 
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than they did from Messrs. Vacher ?—Yes, we paid Is. Donnelly, RE. 


an hour for Vacher’s clerks; we took these men at 8d 
to 10d. an hour, and we gave some Is.; we commenced 
at 8d., and had the power in the department of giving 
the men small increases of pay according to their 
efficiency. That, I think, is one of the most important 
antl necessary powers that you can give to an office, 
namely, being able immediately to reward men who do 
well. 

5697. (Sir William Stephenson.) Could you go. 
beyond 1s. ?—No, and there are only a very few men 
at 1ls.— those that we put in charge of the others. 
Then we formed this writers’ association. I think 
that you have the names of the gentlemen who formed 
a committee. : 

5698. (Chairman.) Yes, is that in actual operation 
at the present time?—No. When the Civil Service 
Writers were instituted the rule was made that nobody 
could be employed in a Government department whose 
name was not on the Register of the Civil Service 
Writers; and, therefore, that association which had 
been just formed was thrown out of gear altogether. 
We applied to the Treasury to ask that they would 
permit the Civil Service Commissioners to keep a 
separate register of these men, and allow any Govern- 
ment department which might desire to employ them 
in preference to the other writers to apply to the 
Civil Service Commissioners to take them, but that 
application came to nothing eventually. I think that 
some difficulties were found in the way of keeping 
a separate register, and nothing was done. ‘The con- 
sequence is that that Army and Navy Writers’ Associa- 
tion has fallen through. We have still some of those 
men employed in the department, and almost all the 
others have obtained good situations elsewhere, such 
as the stewardship of St. George’s Hospital, and 
things of that kind. We did not take any more in, and 
the association has now dropped. 

5699. But, practically, did you find that those Army 
and Navy Writers were more efficient than the ordi- 
nary Civil Service Writers with whom you have come 
in contact ?—I think so. Ido not wish to say any- 
thing against the Civil Service Writers, but I believe 
that anybody who has had experience of them will 
tell you that while you get some fair and some very 
good men, you get at the same time a large proportion 
of men who .have broken down in other occupations, 
and of younger men who take to being writers as a 
temporary expedient while they are looking out for 
something else. I know that in the Science and Art 
Department several of our best men while they were 
working for us were looking out for something better, 
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and they have now gone. Of course a man who. is 
in that position, who is. only looking to our office as 
a stop-gap till he can find something better, is not 
really of very much use. Now in these Army and 
Navy Writers you had a’ set of men who had been 
thoroughly disciplined ; they were middle-aged men, 
with small pensions. They have no particular ambi- 
tion or thought of rising to anything else, and getting 
this additional pay as writers makes them perfectly 
satisfied ; they have been brought up for years to 
steady mechanical clerical work as Orderly Room Clerks, 
or as quartermaster-sergeants, or as pay sergeants of 
a company, and do not find that kind of work a 
drudgery. They are accurate, careful, and methodical, 
and you may trust them to work out any work which 
you give them. We have found that they are far 
better than the law stationer’s clerks whom we had 


before, and I should think that they are better than. 


the Civil Service Writers whom we have had. Of 
course I may be looked upon as rather a prejudiced 
witness with regard to pensioners, but that has been 
the opinion in the office generally, and Mr. Bartley, 
who is my assistant, and who has seen more of them, 
has reported very strongly in their favour. 

5700. Did that extend to the other departments in 
thie office besides your own ?-—-Yes, many of them were 
employed in the office generally. 


5701. So that the experience was much larger than 


of the 30 whom ‘you had?—The Army and Navy 
Writers’ Association consisted of 35 men altogether. 
But a large number of army pensioners haye been 
employed in various ways in the department. I 
should like to add the following abstract :— 


Axssrract of the Numprr of N. ON-COMMISSIONED 
Orricers and Sotprers who have been employed 


in the Screncr and Art Department and at the - 


Sourn Knnsineton Museum in various capaci- 
ties, showing the Corps in which they served 
before Discharge.—19th December 1874. 
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From | From 
Book ' | from | Royal | Royal | From’ | otal. 
when Discharged. Cayalry. Artillery. Engi- |Infantry. 
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Quartermaster-Sergeant 8 - 5 1 9 
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Bandmaster . - - - 1 - 1 
Master Gunner - - 1 - - 1 
Schoolmaster  - - al = ‘ae: 1 1 
Total - - 9 10 39 22 80 


iE ad i DL MEM EE 
This abstract goes back to about the year 1855 or 
1856. It includes the army writers. But it includes, 
besides other clerks in somewhat better positions, men 
who have been employed in various ways in the 
department—some in posts- of considerable trust and 
responsibility. I believe only one of them has ever 
been discharged for misconduct. He had absented 
himself without leave, and it turned out afterwards 
that he suffered from the result of a sunstroke in 
India. 

5702. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Were there not men 
of a similar character in the War Office ; soldier clerks 
as they call them ?—I am not quite certain, but I rather 
think that the soldier clerks to whom you refer were 
men who were not. pensioners, that is to say, men who 
had not got their discharge. That is quite a different 
thing, and I do not think that that would answer for 
any civil office, because the men are still soldiers ; 
that is their occupation, and that is an occupation to 
which they can go back, and they have two masters as 
it were. It is quite a different thing when a man has 
his pension, and has nothing more to look to from the 
army; he is quite satisfied to spend the rest of his 
days at 8d., 9d., or 10d., or 1s. an hour, according to 
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his proficieney ; it is ‘a great addition to 
and he is quite satisfied with it. ee 

5703. But it shows that that kind of labour ean be 
obtained out of the ranks of the army ; and the mere 
fact of their employment by the War Office shows that 
they are up to that work ?—Yes, 


5704. (Mr. Walrond.) You say that the men whom 
you employed had all been non-commissioned officers ? 
—All except a few of them, We had to get them 
together very rapidly, and therefore we did not confine 
ourselves to non-commissioned officers, but most of 
them had been non-commissioned officers, 

5705. From your experience do you think that 
there would be a great difference between non-com- 
missioned officers and privates ?—Yes; I think that 
the great advantage to the Civil Service in employing 
these men would be that you have got them by the 
process of selection, extending over a great number 
of ‘years, and already done for you. A man: is a 
promising clerk; the first thing that happens to him 
is that he is made Orderly Room Clerk, or he 
becomes a pay clerk of his company. If he does 
not answer asa pay clerk, or as an Orderly Room 
Clerk, his commanding officer gets another man in 
his place. Those who do better become quartermaster- 
Sergeants and so on, and when you have had a man 
at that work for several years, you have obtained a 
good, steady, methodical clerk. 

5706. Then you think that the best system would 


his pension, 


be, if such a force were organized for the Civil 
Service; to limit it to non-commissioned officers ies 


IT think go. 


5707. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are privates 
allowed: to enter the Orderly Room as clerks, or 
do you generally make a selection from non-com- 
missioned_officers?—I think that they always make 
a man a lance corporal when they make him an 
Orderly Room Clerk. 

5708. Therefore if you went beyond the non-com- 
missioned officers you would lose the advantage of 
their training as clerks ?—Yes, and the certificate of 


good conduct. B 


5709. ‘The rank itself would be a certain certificate 
of good conduct ?—Yes. 


5710. Do you suppose that there would be a very 
large supply of men in that condition who would, be 
prepared to take office in the Civil Service in that 
capacity?—I should think a very large number. 
Every company must have a good clerk who writes 
a good hand, and who can keep accounts. He has 
to keep his company accounts, which is rather a com- 


plicated business at times; and then there are the 


Orderly Room Clerks as well, and the quartermaster- 
sergeant and his men, and the sergeant-major is 
generally a very fair clerk. You would certainly out 
of men of that sort be able to get a good number of 


such men. 


5711. Men who you think would be available for, 


work in London ?—Yes, : 

5712. As a rule, I suppose those men would go 
home, and would be-scattered about the country ?— 
They ‘may have to look for occupation, and it is very 
difficult for a man to get occupation. A non-com- 
missioned officer who has served for 2] years finds 
it very difficult to. get occupation ; he would jump at 
10d. or 1s. an hour for Government employment in 
an office where he knew that he would have constant 
occupation as long as he behaved himself properly. 

5713. How do you think that they would com 
as regards the amount of work which they could get 
through, with the writers of whom you have had 
experience ?—I can only say that the two men now 
in my office are two of the best writers that I have 
had there at all, and they were non-commissioned 
officers, 

5714. What is the comparison as to the quality of the 
writing, and the quickness of their work ?—Very good, 
They are nots a rule very quick, but you may entrust 
piece of work and they will work it out, 
5715. (Mr. Farrer.) You say that you have had 


~ 
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the power of rewarding them by giving them more 
than 10d. an hour?—We began at 8d. 

$716. And you went on to 10d.?—We generally 
went on to 10d., but to a few we had the power of 
giving 1s. If the men were worth it we gave them 
another halfpenny, and after a little time another 
penny an hour. 

5717. But you have not had that power with the 
‘Civil Service Writers ?—No, and the not having that 
power is the most damaging part of it. There is no 
incentive to the men to work well; their interest 
is to prolong the work. 

5718. I suppose that another advantage from having 
a soldier clerk is, that having already spent the most 
active part of his life he is less likely to be on the 
look-out for something new than a Civil Service 
Writer, and is consequently more permanent ?—Yes; 
che looks to the office as a place where he would like 
to spend the rest of his days if he behaves himself 
properly. 

5719. (Chairman.) Is there not another advantage, 
namely, that no claim for pension is likely to ensue? 
Yes; besides which the fact that he has his pension 
gives you a great hold on him. If he misbehaved him- 
self badly he would lose his pension, and besides that 
it gives you considerable moral power over the man. 

5720. (Mr. Fremantle.) Was. the position of these 
Army Writers, who got 1s. an hour for instance, 
interfered with when the new regulations as regards 
Civii Service Writers were made ?—No; it was 
arranged that they should continue to receive Is. 
an hour. 

5721. (Sir William Stephenson.) And have you 
found that they are generally contented with the pay 
which they get?—Yes; they were quite ready to 
come at 8d. an hour, with the chance of rising to 
10d. if they were good men. . 

5722. They all had a good chance of rising to 10d. ? 
—Yes. 


5723. As a rule, would you have raised the pay- 


ment to 10d. if they were well conducted ?—No; I 
do not think that we raised more than perhaps one 
third to 10d. I think that they were generally at 
9d., and the others who did not work quickly were 
kept at 8d. 

5724. (Mr. Fremantle.) And only a few were 
raised to a shilling ?—Yes ; only three or four 
altogether. 

6725. (Mr. Farrer.) What amount of supply of 


these men do you think there would be ?—F think that 


there would be a very large supply. Most non-com- 


_missioned officers, of course, can write decently. If 


you took a small per-centage of those men as being 
fair clerks, say one in ten, you would still get a very 
large supply. ‘hes 
5726. (Mr. Walrond.) You would not get a large 
annual supply, would you. There may be a con- 
siderable number of such persons now in the army, 
but when you have to get an annual supply you must 
take a very small per-centage of it, must you not, It 


is a very difficult calculation to make ?—You could 


The witness withdrew. 


5782. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 

the Civil Service Supply Association ?—I am a mem- 
ber of the committee of management of the Civil 
Service Supply Association. 
6733. Are you in the ‘public service yourself ?>— 
Yes, I am in the Tea Department of the Custom 
House. 
. 5734. How long have you been in this association ? 
—I have been init for nearly three years. 

5735, Are all the members of the committee mem- 
bers of the public service ?—Yes, 15. 


_. 5786. Is this the earliest) association which was 


formed. ?—Yes, this is the original association. 


_ 6787. It is in Long Acre,.is it.not?—~The chief: 
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easily find it out. I would try and find it out from 
two or three regiments; it would be a rough guess. 
I could ascertain how many good clerks they, could 
pass off every year. For instance, in the Engineers, 
and itis the same with the Artillery, you cannot keep 
aman after 21 years’ service, and therefore, however 
good he is, he is turned off there and then. Sergeant- 
majors.and quartermasters, and all at the end of their 
21 years’ service are turned out. Therefore, it is not 
as if the supply was at all limited by the men’s efficiency 
and their being kept on. 

5727. (Chairman.) Do you agree with the following 
statement. by Mr. Knox in his evidence. He came 
from the War Office, and was asked, “Could you not 
“ employ in the War Office non-commissioned officers 
who have left the service to a greater extent than 
‘you do now for clerks?” His answer was, “No, I 
am afraid not. There are very few good clerks in 
the army. Isuppose that the clerking department 
of the army is its weakest department.” Has that 
been the result of your experience ?—Certainly not. 
But perhaps he was thinking of them as clerks of 
a higher grade. 

5728. (Mr. Walrond.) May it not be possible that 
you have had the cream of it? Probably you went to 
the Engineers and Artillery first, who are well known, 
asa rule, to be the best privates in the army, and you 
would get your non-commissioned officers very much 
from them ?—Yes, but I had to do it in a great 
hurry ; the first time we had only a few weeks, and the 
next time when we obtained the sanction for the 832 men 
we got them in less than a month, and by only writing 
to a few officers. 

5729. Were they in the Engineers and Artillery ?— 
They were not all in the Engineers and Artillery ; 
there were two from the Artillery, and seven from the 
Engineers, from the Scotch Fusilier Guards three, and 
from the Grenadier Guards one, and three from the 
First Royals; and the next year we got some men 
from other regiments. I have not myself any difficulty 
in finding men of that class. 

5730, (Chairman.) Do you think that these pen- 
sioner officers would work equally well under the 
discipline of civilians as in your case, where a military 
officer is placed to superintend them ?—I think so 
quite. I did not superintend them in any way, they 
were entirely under some of the clerks in the depart- 
ment, who always said that one great advantage was 
that they found that they did what they were told 
much more readily than the other people did. They 
have left the army, and they have nothing to look to 
except their pension and this pay. 

57381. (Sir William Stephenson.) Probably Mr. Knox’s 
experience may have been limited to the men of 
whom you have been speaking as not being pen- 
sioners, but only army men ?—Yes. I think that it 
is quite likely that if you had a young non-commis- 
sioned officer he would give himself airs, and think 
that it did not really very much matter to him 
whether he went back to his regiment or not. 


a Mr. James Fiemine examined. 


store is in Queen Victoria Street, in the City, and the 
West End branch is at Long Acre. 

5788. Do you employ many clerks?—We employ a 
great number of clerks, and others who are not tech- 
nically called clerks, but practically their duties are 
clerical, under various names. , 

5739. Are they an inferior class and lower paid 
than the clerks?—-No. In general they are practically 
clerks who act as secretaries to the sub-committees, 
and are placed in the position of managers over the 
counter-men; they keep an account of the stores 
which go in and out; they give the necessary re- 
plies to complaints which are forwarded to the Secre- 
tary’s Department, and these replies are. copied out 
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under the supervision of the secretary ; but they really 
are clerks. : t 

5740. What number of both classes have you alto- 
gether ?—If we exclude boys, of whom there is a 
considerable number, to do the running about, and to 
take money (I do not include the cash boys, because 
it is the custom in trade to have boys to take cash, 
which they can do just as well as grown people) there 
are 40, and there is the secretary independently of them. 

5741. Upon what terms do they enter the service ? 
—Our practice is very irregular, we have no settled 
arrangement as to how they shall enter. Many enter 
as boys and are gradually promoted. When they enter 
as boys, if they are about 14 years of age, they get 
30/., and if they are a little older they get 40J. at 
entrance, and they rise according to their abilities. 

5742. Are these boys upon purely clerical work >— 


No; they very often enter as mere office boys, to pack’ 


up papers and sort them, and take messages. | 

5743. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that when they get 301, or 
401. a year ?—Yes. 

5744. As mere errand boys ?—As office boys. You 
can hardly call them errand boys. ‘They jot down a 
subject on the back of a letter and so on, and gradually 
learn to perform the easier clerical duties. 

5745. (Chairman.) If one of those boys becomes a 
clerk what does he receive >—80/. as soon as he is 
considered a clerk. 

5746. Does it rise by any increments ?—It rises 


‘rather irregularly according to the supposed merits of 


the individual. 
5747. Not by increments of seniority, but by incre- 
ments of merit ?>—Chiefly by merit. 

5748. Supposing that a person had been for 10 
years in the service, if he had conducted himself pro- 
perly, what might he expect ?—We have no persons 
who have been there so long, because the association 
has not existed for much more than eight. years. 

5749. How many of your clerks have above 100J. a 
year ?—There are 24 of them who appear to have 
various salaries upwards of 100/., and there are five 
more at 100J. 

5750. Then the bulk of them have above 100/.2Yes. 

5751. How many have above 1501. ?—21. 

5752. How many have above 2001.?—18. 

5753. How many above 250/. ?—Nine. 

5754. Is that the highest salary of the clerks ?— 
The secretary gets 600. 

5755: But J mean of the pure clerks ?—Two of 
them get 450/., and two get 400/. Two get 3502. or a 
little more in some cases, because they were formerly 
paid by commission, and others get a little more than 
2501/., say 260/. or 2651. 

5756. When was this scale which now prevails in 
your office arranged >—We have been arranging the 
salaries for some time past in the various offices. We 
have had-a sub-committee investigating the salaries, 
and we have been raising them from time to time ; 
but we have not yet quite done, and some of them will 
be increased. I know that, because I happen to be 
the chairman of the sub-committee. 

5757. Recently you have been raising -them very 
considerably, have you not ?—Not. very considerably 
in the last year; here and there we have done so; 
we mean to give a little more in some cases, but we 
have not quite completed our alterations. I can give 
the commencing ‘salary’ of those who receive the 
largest salaries. The secretary began four and a half 
years ago at 400/., and he now gets 6001. 

5758. (Mr. Farrer.) The business, I suppose, has 
increased enormously in that time ?—Yes, it has in- 
creased very considerably. Another came in at 2801. 
in January 1866, and gets 450/. Another came in at 
3141. in November 1867, and gets 450/. These odd 
salaries at the beginning arose from payments by way 
of commission; we do not pay that now. Another in 
April 1867 came in at 177/., and gets 400/. Another 
in June 1868 came in at 136/., and also gets 4001. 
Another came in at 250/. in September 1871, and gets 
3751. Another came in in April 1868 at 90J., and 
gets 350/, and so on in a similar way. 
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5759. (Chairman.) Are you a very prosperous as- 
sociation. Do you divide upon your shares ?—We 
do not exactly give an interest upon the shares, but as 
we found that we were accumulating an immense 
amount of property, which, according to the rules, 
could not be divided or-given away to any person, we 
have made arrangements to place any necessary surplus, 
after selling as low as we possibly can do safely, to the 
credit of the shareholder to be paid to his widow or 
his heirs at his death. 

- 5760. You have found by experience that it is best 
to promote by merit, and not by seniority ?—Yes, 
certainly. In all business places if the men enter with 
various capacities, and a various amount of experience, 
and are not examined or subjected to a uniform test, 
of course it will be necessary to pay them according to 
what you find they are worth. 

5761. With your experience in the public service, 
would you.recommend that men should rise by senio- 
rity, or by merit, in a public office ?—It is rather 
difficult to give an answer to that question, because in 
a public office those who would really though not 
nominally have the selection of the persons to be pro- 
moted by merit, supposing that you adopted that 
course, would not themselves be persons like mer- 
chants, whose interest it would necessarily be to 
select the best men. They would be irresponsible 
selectors. 

5762. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that so—is not the superior 
officer interested in getting the work well done ?—Yes, 
to a certain extent, but not like a merchant who is 
interested in his own business. 

5763. (Chairman.) Has not a member of the Board 
of Customs as much interest in the capacity of his 
clerks as you whoare a member of the managing 
committee ?—A member of the Board of Customs 
could not possibly know as much of those below him 
as we know about the men in the association. 

5764. (Mr. Farrer.) Whatis your personal interest in 
the Civil Service Stores. You say that a Commissioner 
of Customs has not the same personal interest; I want 
to know what your personal interest is which a Com- 
missioner of Customs has not ?— We are. responsible to 
the shareholders for the success of the association, and 
our remuneration, in fact, may be said to depend upon 
it if we can call it remuneration. We get an annual 
vote, and it would probably fall short if we did not act 
satisfactorily. 3 

5765. (Chairman.) But the members of the Board 
of Customsare responsible to a very exacting public ?— 
No doubt the members of the Board of Customs would 
act with perfect conscientiousness so far as their 
knowledge of their subordinates extended; but it is 
clear that they cannot personally know the merits of 
all the many thousands of employés below them so 
intimately as we know the merits of those employed 
by the Civil Service Supply Association. 

5766. Not personally, but have they not the means 
of obtaining information ?—Yes, through the sources 
which I speak of, namely, theheads of the departments. 

5767. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How often are you 
at the association ?—About three evenings in the week. 

5768. (Sir William Stephenson.) What is the nature 
of the work which your clerks have to do, is it merely 
correspondence ?—It is mainly correspondence and 
keeping an account of the stores which come in and 
go out. i 

5769. (Mr. Farrer.) Do they buy and sell ?—No, 
they do not buy and sell. The sub-committees buy 
and fix the prices at which goods shall be sold. 

5770. (Sir William Stephenson.) You said that 
they were formerly paid by commission. How was the 
commission calculated in the case of a clerk who 
merely corresponded ?— Those clerks who merely 
copied the letters were never paid by commission, 
but the persons who were paid by commission were 


- those who were placed over the various departments 


to keep the stores, to conduct the correspondence, 
answer queries, and to supervise the countermen. 
These services were at one time paid for to a certain 
extent by commission, ; nab 


5771. Upon the sales?—Yes ; so that it was their 
interest to keep everything smooth. 

5772. (Chairman.) Are the clerks in that supply 
association chiefly derived from clerks who have been 
in the public service, and who have retired?—-No. In 
one or two cases we have had a retired writer, but 
very seldom. In fact Ido not think that they could 
be retired clerks, because out of all our staff there are 
not more than two or at the utmost three, if I include 
the secretary, who would have the faintest chance of 
success in a Civil Service competition ; because most of 
them are not people of any great education ; the utmost 
that they could do would be to write a letter fairly. 

5778. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And you pay them 
450/. a year >—We only pay two men 450/., but I speak 
of the general body. 

5774. But still the general body are very well paid ? 


-—They are, of course, pretty well paid, but they are 


not so well paid as in a merchant’s office, and in a 
merchant’s office they would hope to become princi- 
pals themselves. 

5775. (Mr. Farrer.) What are your hours ?—From 
nine o’clock to six. 

5776. (Chairman.) Are you aware that you pay a 
higher rate than some other Civil Service co-operative 
associations ?—I believe that we do; but J think that 
a great deal depends upon the kind of ‘duties which 
they give them to do. In one of the other associations 
I believe that their managers are really buyers; in 
ours they are not; with us the sub-committees are 
responsible for all the purchases. 

5777. Then that gives your clerks less respon- 
sibility ?—It gives them less responsibility certainly, 
but they act as secretaries, and such of them as know 


anything about the business act as advisers, to a certain 


extent, of the various sub-committees. 

5778. (Sir William Stephenson.) You are pre 
cluded, I think, by the terms of your association, from 
dividing profits? — We ‘are precluded from paying 
profits to the individual while he is alive, but now the 
widow, or the heirs or representatives of a deceased 
shareholder will have a certain small amount; it is 
very small. - 

5779. You credit that to the shareholder ?-—Yes. 

5780. He cannot receive it himself ?—He cannot. 

5781. But his widow may have it p—Yes. 

5782. (Mr. Fremantle.) Can he dispose of it by 
will ?—Yes. 

5783. (Mr. Joyce.) From your knowledge of the 
public service, how do the duties of the clerks in the 
supply association compare with the duties generally 
in the Customs?—Do you speak with regard to the 
capacity of those performing the duties, or with regard 
to the duties themselves ? 

5784. With regard to the duties themselves ?— With 
regard to the duties themselves, I think that if we 
take about a dozen in the supply association their 


duties will comprise something of the same respon- 


sibility.as the duties of the clerks in the Tea Depart- 
ment, with which I am acquainted ; but the others are 
practically only copiers. 


5785. Then those dozen would probably be those 


towards the top ?—Those receiving the larger salaries. 

5786. And you have two at 450/., two at 400/., two 
at 350/., and nine above 250/, ?—Yes. 

5787. When you entered the public service would 
you not have been satisfied with a scale like that ?— 
T should have been very well satisfied if in six years 
I could have got 450/., as one of these men has got; 
but I have now 230/. in the Tea Department after 16 

ears service, and I entered after competition. 

5788. ( Chairman). Would it not be better for you 
to go into the Civil Service Supply Association ?—It 
would be better ; but, of course, we all hope for better 
things in the Civil Service. 

5789. (Mr. Farrer.) Can you explain why in 
private establishments, such as the London and 
‘Westminster Bank, their clerks are constantly leaving 
them for other services. Can you explain why, if the 
public service is so ill paid, the clerks do not leave it 
for other service ?—It arises from the pension, which 
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is like a mill-stone round their necks, and they are 
afraid to desert it when they have once entered. 
5790. (Sir William Stephenson.) Then you look 
upon the pension rather as an impediment than as an 
advantage ?—It is an impediment’ to those good men 
who would not otherwise remain in the service, and 
who are induced to remain in it on account of the 


pension; but to others, no doubt, it is a great 


advantage. 


5791. But still the pension adds greatly to the 


value of the’ situation ?—-There is no doubt of it; but 
the hope of it adds much more in the minds of people 
who look for it. 

5792, (Mr. Farrer.) And I suppose that if your 
hours in the Customs were the same as those in the 
Civil Service Stores, you would hardly be able to give 
three evenings a week to the management of this 
association ?—Certainly not. 

5793. (Sir William Stephenson.) What holidays 
do you allow?—All the higher men get a month. 
We are liberal at times when they want extra leave. 
They all get a month, except two or three who have 
only been there a short time, and they perhaps get 
16 days or three weeks ; none of them get less than 
that. 

5794. (Sir Francis Sandford.) I suppose that they 
get away in the day. You do not keep them for nine 
hours upon a stretch?—They have an hour for 
dinner. 

5795. It is eight hours a day for work ?>—Yes. 

5796. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you allow 
them to read the newspaper in the daytime?—I am 
afraid that they often do so, but it is not recognized. 

5797. (Mr. Joyce.) In fixing these liberal salaries, 
do you think that you have fixed them by way of contrast 
to those which are given in the Civil Service ?—No; I 


am quite sure that no such idea has ever occurred to us, - 


but we found that the best men were always leaving 
us, and it was necessary for us to raise the salaries 
so as to retain some of the best men. 

5798. (Chairman.) But you are aware that your 
salaries are very much more than those of the Civil 
Service Co-operative Store in the Haymarket ?—I 
believe so, but I explain that by saying that we do 
not put our managers, &c. to the same responsible 
duties as they do. 

5799. That would be a reason why you should give 
them rather less ?—Probably their directors do not 
look upon them as clerks ; they commit to them other 
duties, and call them by other names as a merchant 
would, such as buyers. ~ 

5800. No. Iamspeaking of those who are referrea 
to as clerks ?—Perhaps they do not consider the duties 
of those who keep the stores clerical, but in our 
opinion they are clerical. 

5801. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you know the salaries of 
the other Civil Service associations ?—I have very 
little knowledge of them, but I am told that their 
committees do not take the same individual interest 
in all the transactions that we do. We are more 
numerous, and we have more time to doit. I have 
no doubt, however, that under one name or other, 
the Civil Service © Co-operative Society -employs 
people who receive salaries not much less than the 
highest that we pay. 

5802. (Mr. Walrond.) You say that you have had 
a great deal to do with fixing the salaries of the men 
employed in your office. Can you say what the men 
now in it would be likely to rise to at the end of 
24 years from their entry ?—I cannot say, I cannot 
look forward so far; it would depend upon the pros- 
perity of the association. 

5803. But assume that it prospers as a Government 
office is always supposed to do. I am speaking of 
the Civil Service Supply Association ; assuming that 
this association prospers, what do you think it reason- 
able to suppose would be the maximum to which the 
clerks would rise who stayed a long time with you ?— 
I really cannot say; we have only had seven or eight 
years of experience yet. 
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5804. During which time they have risen to 4507. ? 
—During which time some of them have risen 
to 4501. 
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5805. (Mr. Farrer.) But in fact that amount) shows 
that you pay what is necessary to keep the good 
men ?—Yes; that is what we are supposed to do, 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Pare Wirt1iam Dawson examined.* 


5806. (Chairman.) You are the Secretary of the 
Railway Clearing House ?—Yes. ; 

5807. Have you been there for some time ?—Since 
1842. 

5808. That is almost since the beginning ?—Yes ; 
I was there the first week. 

5809. Do you employ many clerks in the clearing 
house ?— We have 1,325. 


5810. In what way do you admit these clerks to | 


your service ?—They are admitted chiefly upon the 
recommendation of railway directors, but we are 
always willing to receive applications from other 
gentlemen of known position, and very frequently we 
appoint sons or brothers of clerks already in the 
service. 

5811. Are there abundant applications for clerkships 
in the clearing house?—The number has varied con- 


siderably, depending upon the general increase or 


decrease of the trade of the country. 

5812. Are you always able to supply the demand r— 
We have always been able to supply the demand. 
We have never run out. 

5813. At what salary does a clerk enter ?—The 
junior clerks enter at various rates, according to age. 
The youngest boy admitted to the service must be 
14 years of age ; he would be paid 20/. in the first 
year, and in the second year we should give an 
increase of 5/., and each year afterwards, until he 
reached 75/., he would get an annual increment of 102., 
and then he would be at the top of that part of 
the scale. 


5814. (Sir William Stephenson.) At the top of the 


boy class ?—At the top of the boy class; he could not 
get from it except he passed a good examination ; if 
he passed a good examination he would go from 751. 
to 88/., and the year afterwards to 90/., at which 
rate he would remain until we had an account to give 
him ; when he would have to work as senior instead 
of as junior. If he kept the account well he would 
have a rise from 90/. per annum at the rate of 10/. 
per annum up to 120/. per annum; he could not get 
beyond 120/., except he fought his way out of the 
class by competition with other clerks. 4 
5815. By “competition” do you mean by merit ?— 
Yes; when we have a vacancy for something higher 
than the 120/. class, we give notice to all in the next 
lower class that they may come up for examination, 
and we set before them a paper of this description 
(producing the same), and they have three and a 
half hours to answer all the questions. 
5816. (Chairman.) Then it is by regular com- 


petition ?—- Yes; these papers are collected, the answers 


are carefully examined, and the result is laid before the 
superintending committee of the Railway Clearing 
House. ; 

5817. This is a purely practical examination as to 
railway business ?—lIt is; and especially as to railway 
clearing house business; there’ are no outside ques- 
tions. We are not governed in making the promotion 
solely by the answers to those questions. 

5818. (Sir William Stephenson.) As a rule, what 
would be the age of a clerk when he arrived at his 
120/., supposing that he had entered at 14?—About 
25. 


“ 5819. He would have had eleven years service ?— 
es. 
5820. (Chairman.) When he 
your next scale ?—130/. to 1451. 
5821. Rising by increments to 145/.?—Yes; he 
would rise to 1302. from 120/., and the year afterwards 
ins 1404., and the year after that to 145/., the top of that 
class. 


gets his 120/., what is 


5822. (Mr. Farrer.) I think that you said that you 
did not go by this examination alone ?—No. : 

5823. (Mr. Walrond.) What else do you go by ?— 
Good conduct, general qualifications, and seniority. 
If two men were of equal merit, one being senior to 
the other, we should choose the senior, but we consider 
seniority last of all; the principles upon which candi- 
dates are selected for promotion being, Ist, good 
conduct ; 2nd, attainments ; 3rd, seniority. 

5824. ( Chairman.) When a man rises to 145/,, which 
is the top of that class, is that your largest class of all in 
number ?—No. 

5825. What is your largest class in number ?—The: 
lower one, below 904. ? 

5826. What.are the different proportions ?>— | ~ 
Up to 90/. per annum - - 572 per cent. | 
Above 90/. and up to 1201. 2 BM ei 
Above 120/. and upto 1451. - 8 4,  ,, 


Above 145/. and up to 200. - 223 . ,, 
Above 200/, and up to 3002. - 24 , ,, 
100 


5827.. What is the next class above 145. ?—160/. to 
2001. 

5828.’ How do they get into that class ?—By com- 
petition,—and the examination includes a test in 
correspondence. 

5829. But still it is pure competition ?—Yes. 

5830. Then their rising is arising by merit ?—Yes, 

5831. In addition to that there is an upper class 
which is much more limited ?—Yes, slightly more so. 

5832, What is the proportion of that class?—We 
have a class from 210/. to 300/., the proportion of 
which is 2} per cent. 

5833. It is still competition ?—Yes; but good 
conduct is a great point with us. 

5834. (Mr. Fremantle.) But all the examinations are 
technical, so to speak ?—Yes; examinations upon 
matters relating to clearing house business. 

5835. ( Chairman.) In fact. the point is the official 
value of the clerks to you ?—Yes. 

5836. The class which you have last mentioned is 
2101. to 8001.?—Yes. 

5837. Is that the last P—We have nothing in the 
seale beyond that. There are a few appointments 
beyond 3001., but they are special appointments. 

5838, (Sir William Stephenson.) Are the men for 
those appointments taken from the body of clerks ?— 
Yes; we never take anyone from outside. 

5839. (Chairman.) Those officers above 300/. are 
staff officers P—Yes. 

5840. Are there many of them ?—Four, besides 
myself. 

5841. Do you find that your men stay pretty per- 
manently in your office?—We find that the seniors 
stay. When the banking houses increased their busi- 
ness and trade was very good, a good many of the 
clerks whose salaries were from 70/. to 120J. left us; 
they could go into the City and to other places and get 
better appointments, for which the Clearing House 
offers an excellent training. 

5842, But the seniors stay ?—Yes. 

5843. Is there any allowance in the way of super- 
annuation ?—We have a superannuation fund, which 
was established in October 1878, under Act of Par- 
liament. We made it quite optional with the then 
staff whether they should join or not, and although 
that option was given them, and you might suppose 
that many might not be disposed to become members, 
yet 839 of our clerks enrolled themselves, and 79 out 
of the 839 exercised a right which was put in the 


~ * For paper handed in by this witness see Appendix C, 49. 


pos 


«rules of paying arrears, so that they might have a 


greater number of years added to their. membership ; 


for each eurrent. year forward they were allowed to 
pay one: year back, and in no case to go back more 


than 15 years. The Act provides, that from the date 
of the establishment of the fund, all new clerks shall 


» become: members. 


5844,.(Mr. Farrer.) You have hardly had ex- 


-perience enough of it to know whether that would 


-keep them in the service ?—No; we gave the option 


clearing house committee. 
the clerks shall pay 24 per cent. upon their salary, 


to all of joining, or not; 839 joined, and although the 
object was not exactly such as is stated in the ques- 
tion, yet the supposition is that all who joined intend 


to remain with us, because if they leave the service 
they leave behind them half their subscriptions ; so 
_that everyone paying to the fund may be supposed to 
have the inclination to stop with us. 
ment of the fund doubtless has caused the service to 
“be looked upon by the clerks as one in which it is 
-more desirable to remain than it has hitherto been, 


The establish- 


‘because now they have a provision in the case of old 
age, or of incapacity to perform their duties. 

5845. (Sir William Stephenson.) Then if a man 
leaves you voluntarily he takes away half of what he 
has subseribed ?—Yes ; he leaves one half, and leaves 
also in ‘the fund the 24 per cent. contributed by the 
The arrangement is that 


and that the clearing house committee allow an equal 
amount, 

' 5846. Then the clerk leaves his own half, and 
leaves the 24 per cent. additional subscribed by the 
committee >—Yes, one half of what he has subscribed, 


and the 24 per cent. additional. 


5847. (Mr. Joyce.) As to these 450 or 500 who did 


‘not join the fund, about what were the salaries which 


they received ?—With very few exceptions, under 


100/. per annum. . 
5848. (Chairman.) What is the official time during 
which the clerks attend in your office?—They are 


» required to be there at nine o’clock in the morning, 


_ they are allowed half an hour for lunch, and the time 


-month we allot to each clerk what amount of work he _ 


for leaving is five o’clock. At the beginning of every 


shall. get through. We divide our year into 12 
portions, and each month into 26 working days, and 
for each day each clerk must do a certain amount of 
work ; if he cannot. finish it by five o’clock he must come 
back afterwards. 

5849. (Sir William Stephenson.) Then, practically, 
it is piece-work ?—It may be practically looked upon 
as piece-work. igh de 

5850. There is a certain amount of work to be done 
and the clerk’s time must conform to it ?—Yes ; and the 
rule is that every clerk must bear all the contingencies 
arising out of his work ; our work fluctuates; in fact 

in one department last month there was such a large 
increase of work that we had sufficient for 51 clerks 


_more than were in the establishment, but we make it a 


point always to do our work within the month, and 


if we cannot do it by five o’clock we remain until six 
or seven or eight, or even 10 or 12. We get the work 
‘done. 
5851. (Mr. Farrer.) Is it all done by the staff, or 
‘do you get in extra hands ?—New hands would be of 


~ . novuse for it. 


. 6852. (Chairman.) Do you pay for extra work ?— 
Yes in such a case.as that now stated, but not as a rule. 
When extra work comes in the clerks have a gratuity, 
but it is not admitted that they are entitled to claim 
extra payment. Frequently they are called upon to 
make returns for Parliamentary and other purposes, 


besides having the work of the day, they then have 


extra pay, and» they do the work in the evening. 
_Eyéry month when we find a pressure in any part 
“we relieve the clerks; we are most particular to do 


that .pecause while we are strict with them we are 


-as‘strict as possible with ourselves. 


$858. (Sir William Stephenson.) What holidays do 
you allow them ?—As an annual holiday two weeks, 
and a clerk may at the same time get an extra day 
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for not being late in the morning, and also one or two 
days for hot committing any errors; they also may 
have a railway pass to any part of the United King- 
dom; they may go to Galway or Land’s End for 
nothing. Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and Boxing 

» Day are kept as holidays, and the clerks are also 
allowed, on the completion of the last month’s account 
of each half-year, as much time as they can anticipate 
the programme of work, not exceeding a day. 

5854. ( Chairman.) Do you know from: what class 
of society your clerks come ?—I will tell you the two 
extremes. A month ago we had a peer’s nephew, and 
we have the son of a herdsman. 

5855. Generally, is it the sons of shopkeepers that 
you have, or the sons of labourers ?—Not the sons of 
labourers, but the sons of shopkeepers, and the sons of 
railway people. We encourage the applications of 
brothers and sons of people already in the service. 

5856. (Mr. Farrer.) Station-masters sons >—Sta- 
tion-masters sons and cousins and brothers. We 
encourage such applications as much as possible; if any 
clerk comes to me and asks for an appointment for his 
son I entertain the application. 

5857. (Sir William Stephenson.) That is to say, 
the clerks in your own establishment ?—Yes. 

5858. (Chairman.) Have you any entrance exami- 
nation ?—No clerk can come into the office unless he 
passes an examination in simple, compound, and 
decimal arithmetic. 

5859. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is there no com- 
position ?—No. We give them a paper, on. the first 
page of which there is “ handwriting,” on the second 


page the reduction of shillings and pence to decimals: 


of pounds, on the third page a rule of three sum by 
decimals, and on the fourth a rule of three sum by 
decimals, against time. 

5860. Do you care about orthography ?-—Yes. 

5861. Do you test them?—They are tested in 
casting weights, and in casting pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and then in dictation. 

. 6862. (Mr. Farrer.) Is not the work in your office 
entirely figure work ?>—Figure work chiefly, clearing 
traffic receipts, and making up statements of traffic. 

5863. (Mr. Fremantle.) I suppose that you have a 
large correspondence ?—A. large correspondence with 
stations. 

5864. Then your examination may be said to be in 
handwriting, arithmetic, and dictation ?>—Yes. 

5865. (Chairman.) And that is a general examina- 
tion both for boys and for men ?—Yes. Everyone is 
subjected to that examination. 

5866. And he is rejected if not fit >-—Yes. 

5867. (Mr. Walrond.) About what proportion do 
you think of those coming up fail on examination ?-- 
Last week I rejected every man but one, the week 
before Fpassed almost everyone. 

5868. (Mr. Joyce.) Out of how many were all but 
one rejected ?—There were 15 last week, but in the 
previous examination I passed almost everyone. 

5869. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that left entirely in your 
hands >—Yes ; everything is left in my hands in that 
respect. 

5870. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you make the 
appointments ?--I make the appointments, and report 
to the committee once a month. 

- 5871. But they leave the management entirely in 
your hands?—Yes; by a special minute. 

I should like to state that in addition to the super- 
annuation fund we have a savings bank, and that 
there is a large number of depositors. It was estab- 
lished last: January, and we have now 3,900/. to the 
credit of the fund. The clearing house committee 
guarantee the clerks four per cent. interest. 

5872. Do you use that money for the purpose of the 
clearing house ?—No ; we have invested it in debenture 
stock. 

Then we have a very large dining establishment, the 
clerks can get a very good dinner in it for 9}d. 

5873. (Mr. Farrer.) On the premises ?—On the 

remises. 

5874. (Chatrman.) Do you cook there yourselves ? 
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. The clearing house committee find all the appliances 
for cooking, and they pay half the salary of the 
manager by a vote of 50/. a year, the clerks themselves 
finding the servants for waiting upon them, and cooking. 
They can get a lunch of cold meat and bread for 24d., 
a cup of tea or coffee for 14d., and a glass of Allsopp’s 
bitter beer for 14d., a plate of hot meat and vegetables 
for 5d., or a bigger plate for 6d. They can get meat 
and two kinds of vegetables, and bread, and three 
times a week soup in addition, for 94d. 

5875. (Sir William Stephenson.) I suppose that 


_ you rigidly exclude spirits ?—Yes ; there are only beer, 


tea, and coffee. A commodious reading room, with 
library of 6,500 volumes, has also been provided for 
the clerks. Many at five o’clock, after getting their 
13d. worth of tea or coffee, avail themselves of the 
advantages of the reading room and library. 

5876. Do you find that many take advantage of 
those opportunities ?—A great number. The clerks 
pay 6d. a month for the library, and the clearing house 
committee give sums from time to time. They gave 
100 guineas a month or two ago. ‘ 

5877. For supplying books ?—Yes ; but they left it 
to the committee of the library to dispose of the 100 
guineas as they thought fit, and they applied a great 
part of it in compiling and printing a catalogue. We 
allow the use of our room for concerts or lectures. 

5878. Which do you find the best attended, the con- 
certs or the lectures ?—It depends a good deal upon 
the lecturer ; they like a popular lecturer. 

5879. Are they well frequented ?—Yes, very well 
indeed. 

5880. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Your rooms must 
be very large ?—We hold these concerts in the large 
dining room. 

5881. (Chairman.) Do you let them bring in their 
wives ?>— Yes, to these concerts and lectures. 

5882. (Mr. Farrer.) Where are your offices ?—In 
Seymour Street. We are enlarging them. We got an 
Act last session for purchasing 37 houses, and on the 
site of the first 12 we shall erect an office for 450 
clerks. 3 

5883. (Sir William Stephenson.) That is at 
Seymour Street, near Euston Square?—Yes. 

5884. (Sir. Francis Sandford.) But your offices 
must be large ?—Most of the rooms hold about 40 
clerks, Some are larger. They are very good offices 
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and well ventilated. The number of cubic feet of air’ 


per clerk is about 550. } 
5885. (Mr. Farrer.) Then you have a great number 


of clerks in one room with a responsible officer super- 


intending them ?—Yes, with an assistant. 

5886. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is it the case that 
bankers or merchants ever apply to your establisnment 
for clerks when they are in want of them ?—Yes, 
frequently. I had an application from an army agent 
for some one’ about three months ago, and a clerk 
getting 140/. a year went there. He was to have, I 
think, 2007. at once, and 300/. soon. We at times send 
clerks to railway companies. The General Manager 
of the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway was a 
clerk in the clearing house. The Assistant-Manager 


of the Midland Railway was a clerk in the clearing 


house. One of the principal people on the Bombay 


_and Baroda Railway and another man under him were 


clerks at the clearing house. There are many other 
good railway appointments now held by persons who 
were formerly clearing house clerks, and upon the 
application of the Railways (Ireland) Commission in 
1868 for the assistance of the clearing house in the 
matter they had in hand, a number of clearing house 
clerks were allowed to proceed to Ireland, to ascertain 
various particulars as to the accounts of the Irish 
Railway Companies required by the commission, for 
which they received special pay from the commission, 
their clearing house salary being in the meantime 
suspended. 

5887. Then there is a great outlet for these people ? 
—Not so much as formerly. The railway companies 
are filling up from their staff now. 

5888. (Str Francis Sandford.) Your men can look 
to 800/. a year >—Yes. 

We have a contingent fund which was established 
some years ago, and the clearing house committee con- 
tribute to it. If a clerk falls ill he will get from this 
contingent fund 1/. a week for three years. 

5889. (Sir William Stephenson.) How do you deal 
with them as regards absences for sickness. “Do you 
give them any specified salary, or leave it to cireum- 
stances ?—-If a man had been less than 12 months in 
the service his ~pay would be stopped the first day ; 
then from one to three years there would be a month; 
from three to seven years two months, above seven 
years to ten years three months; above ten years it is 
a special case. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Cuartes Henry Brren examined.* 


5890. (Chairman.) What office do you hold ?—I am 


-a, third-class clerk on the establishment of the Office of 


Public Works in Dublin. 
to the architect. 

5891. Are you before us in a representative cha- 
racter ?—I am Honorary Secretary to the Civil Service 
Committee in Dublin. 


I act as private secretary 


5892. And you have been sent over by them ?— 
I have been summoned by your secretary, I have been 
selected and sent over by the committee. 

5893. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is that a com- 


“mittee formed in connexion with this inquiry ?—No; 


it was formed six years ago, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an equalization of the salaries in Ireland with those 
in England in similiar departments. 

5894, (Chairman.) Have you seen the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s letter to the Chairman of this 
Commission ?—I have. 

5895. Have you any opinions to offer with regard 
to the method of selecting Civil Servants in the first 
instance ?—I have. 

5896. Will you state your views ?—We are under 


the impression that the selection in the first instance 


should be by open competition ; but we would suggest 


that there should be a cadetship for the service, 


dividing the examination into two parts, enabling 
entrance into departments at an early period, for the 


[I hand in a list of the com- 
‘mittee, and of the departments they represent. | 


performance of routine duties, and taking away thereby 
any necessity for the writers. We further propose 
that a certain proportion of these cadetships should 
be annually given to the sons of civil servants in a 
limited competition. 
5897. At what age would you require your cadet to 
enter the Civil Service ?—I am in favour of an early 
age—say 15; I myself entered at 14, and I should say 
15, but in deference to others I propose 16 to 18. 
5898. Then you propose that those cadets should 
enter as a sort of boy clerks >—Having passed a higher 
preliminary examination than at present, I should 
propose that they should be admitted to the service on 
reaching a certain standard in the final examination. 
I would make the examination uniform and extend 
over a wider area than at present ; for instance, I would 
have one modern language or a dead language, and the 
elements of natural science, either compulsory or as 
honours, with geometrical drawing, short-hand, &c. in 
the final stage ; in fact, the first stage should lead up 
to the second so as to oblige such an elementary 
knowledge as would ensure in the final examination a 
high standard, doing away with the necessity for 
cramming in the interval, and giving a longer period 
for preparation for the final examination and payment 
to the candidate while he was preparing for examination. 
_ 9899. Then you would take the cadet on probation 
during the intermediate period >—Yes. ; 


* For paper handed. in by this witness see Appendix C, 50. 
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5900, For how long?—TI propose two or three 
years, it may be more. I would not rigidly fix the 
period of his admission to the final examination, as I 
think it will be unnecessary to limit the number of 
the permanent staff of a department where transfers 
are rendered easy. It may fluctuate with the business. 

§901. During which time he would receive a very 
moderate salary P—Yes. } 

5902. What salary ?—I believe from my own ex- 
perience that he would then be regarded as doing the 
duties of a writer, and should be paid accordingly. 

5903. You mean a salary of 70/. or 801. a year ?— 
Yes, perhaps it might even be less at entrance; but I 
do not like to fix it. ' aa 

5904. Then when he had passed his two or three 
years on probation you propose that he should be 
subjected to another examination ?—Yes. 

5905. Upon what should that examination be ?— 
T imagine that the report from his own department 
would be sufficient as regards all matters capable of 
being tested in this way, official routine, &c.; that is 
to say, a report from the officer under whom he served. 
I propose that there should then be the second half of 
whatever the examination was fixed to be, and I should 
permit him also, at the same time, to pass a kind of 
honour examination. For instance, I think that short- 
hand and a modern or ancient language, geometrical 
drawing, and a natural science in a more extended 
form, and even the common law of the country might 
be added to the examination, and that you would in this 
way get a list of passed candidates who would be suit- 
able men to select from as occasion may require, men 
with special qualifications and advantages. In my 
own department we require shorthand writers, and in 
the Board of Trade also. With these qualifications I 
look upon it that men would not be the worse public 
servants, although their special studies may not be at 
once availed of. In this way the Government could 
pass on trained and educated men to the higher offices, 
such as the Foreign Office, the ‘Treasury, and the 
Offices of the other Secretaries of State. Provision 
could also, in this way, be made for filling in the 
future professional and semi-professional appoint- 
ments without going outside the staff of the depart- 
ments. ; 

5906. The cadets who had taken honours at their 
second examination ?—Yes ; that is one view of it, 
suitable men for all purposes would be ayailable within 
the ranks of the service. 

5907. You would place these cadets upon the sort 
of low class work which writers now have to dis- 
charge ?——Yes; but you would have men with a 
prospect before them, and whose social position 
would be higher than that of some of the writers, 
although I know that many of the writers come from 
the same class as the permanent staff. 

5908. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you propose 
that these cadets should have their appointment in the 
establishment in which they classed as cadets ?—Not 
necessarily ; on the contrary, from my own experience 
(and I have passed the round of the different depart- 
ments of my own office) I think it better for the 
service that they should pass, if possible, the round of 
the offices of a group, and be settled in the department 
which their abilities, and the examination which they 
had passed, seemed to suit. _ 

_ 5909. You propose that the work now done by the 
writers should be done by the cadets ?—Certainly. 

5910. Take for example the Treasury; they must 
enter as cadets and do the writers work ?—Yes. 

5911. What is to become of those cadets when they 
have passed the cadet period ?—They could be trans- 
ferred to the offices where they were required. You 
would probably retain in the Treasury (as in any other 
department) the most suitable men, or bring in a new 
set, just as you required. . 

5912, (Sir Francis Sandford.) You anticipate that 
every cadet would eventually get on the establishment ? 
—My personal view is that we do not so much require 
men who have attained an exceptionally high place 
in an examination, but men who-have reached a cer- 
tain high standard. 


5913. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you make 
it compulsory upon the cadet to take an appointment 
in any office offered to him ?—I think so. 

5914, So that a Treasury cadet must take an ap- 
pointment in any office ?—Yes; I do not know the 
business of the Treasury sufficiently well to give a 
positive opinion, but I presume that, setting aside its 
confidential nature, a writer or cadet in the Treasury 
would have duties very similar to those performed 
elsewhere. 

5915. I merely use that as an illustration ?— 
Probably in the Treasury so many cadets would:not, 
be required. It might be even better to transfer some 
of the older men from other departments to do the 
routine work. 

5916. In an office of that kind there would be fewer 
cadets in proportion to the establishment ?—Yes. 

5917. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you think that the 
cadets between 15 and 18 or 19 would be able to work 
if-they had to pass an examination ?—I think so. I 
entered at 14, and what I recommend I have actually 
done myself. I have been for 28 years in the service. 

5918. (Sir William Stephenson.) If they did not 
pass the examination, should they be rejected from the 
service ?—Yes, but if the selection was wise at the 
beginning (ae. at the first examination), I hope that 
very few would be rejected at the second examination 5 
at the same time it would probably be well to give 
them a second chance should they fail and were other- 
wise deserving. 

5919. Are they to continue as cadets?—Certainly, 
until they have passed the examination. 

5920. (Chairman.) Up to a certain age ?—Yes. 

5921. (Sir William Stephenson.) When they have 
arrived at that age they then compete for the higher 
part of the establishment, if they fail in that are they 
to remain as cadets, or to leave the service altogether ? 
—I would leave that open ; I think that it would be 
hard’to turn out of the service men whom you might 
utilize in the meantime without a second trial. 

5922. (Chairman.) Is not that a very important 
principle of your recommendation ? — I would not 
oblige them to go up for the examination at a fixed 
period. I would allow them to go up before, or would 
extend it within a given margin, but I do not press this 
point. 

5923. But suppose that they failed ?—Then I would 
turn them out of the service. They understood the 
conditions of service, and would not be -unfairly 
treated. 

5924. (Mr. Fremantle.) What limit of age do you 
propose for the higher class ?—I find that for the 
better class of examination now 20 is the age at 
which the majority enter; 20 is regarded as the 
period when men will pass the higher examination for 
the service. 

5925. And what maximum of age would you fix ?— 
I should say that the interval of cadetship should be 
between 15 and 20; men may enter between 15 and 
18, and may pass an examination before 20. 

5926. What limit of age would you fix for admission 
to a clerkship ?—I would say 20. 

5927. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Is a cadetship to 
be the only door of entry into the service ?—I propose 
SO. / 

5928, Therefore you would have no men from a 
public ‘school, or who had received a university 
education ?—I think that you would find a number 
of men carrying on their studies so as to win a better 
post ultimately if you offer the requisite inducements, 
as I have proposed. 

5929. But they would not come in after 18; that is 
the time when a man enters the university ?—They 
would not go to the permanent staff until they were 20, 
and if it were requisite they would proceed to their 
degree—the ambitious men—but any change should 
preserve existing rights. 

5930. What you state may be the case at Trinity 
College, Dublin, but it is not so in Oxford University 
or in London?—I am speaking of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where men could do it. 

- §931. How could they attend to their work in the 
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offices, and attend \the university >— We have men 
doing it. In the Irish Civil Service now there are 
law students and medical students as well as students 
of Trinity College, Dublin; and in my own office 
there are men who have taken their degree. 

5932. How do they manage it?—The Medical 


and Legal Schools in Dublin are so arranged as are . 


the rules of the university. 

5938. ( Chairman.) Do they attend classes ?—Yes, 
in some instances; I myself have been a student at 
the Medical School, -but for chemistry only. I was 
obliged to do so at that time, for there was no 
college of science in Dublin then. I afterwards 
became a student of the present college of science, 
and passed the requisite examinations. I have acted 
as an architectural draftsman, &¢. In my present 
office my duties are semi-professional. 

5934. (Sir Francis Sandford.) As a rule the 
university would not be open, except in office hours? 
—lIt is possible to pass an examination at the univer- 
sity without attendance at lectures. 

5935. (Chairman.) With regard to transfers, have 
you thought of the transfer of clerks from one office 
to another ?—Yes. . 

5936. Do you find any difficulty in it ?—There 
would bea difficulty unless what is called a service scale 
is adopted, and unless the distinction of classes is 
abolished. 

5937. Supposing that you had aservice scale, would 
not the offices still have different rates of promotion ? 
—WNot as it is proposed. There would probably be 
men of the very highest rank in the various offices, 
but as I understand it all the offices would have a 
scale varying from 100/. to 550/. for the general body 
of clerks regulated only by service and efficiency. 

5938. That is a scale by seniority ?—Yes. 

_ 5939. Outside that scale would there not always be 
the staff appointments in the office ?—Yes. 

5940. And would not they be very variable in 
different. offices ?—Yes ; but I propose that the men 
for them should be selected from those in the upper 
ranks, the long service men; special regard could be 
had to the claims of the seniors in the office where 
the vacancy occurred. 

5941. Do you approve of rising by seniority without 
merit ?—Not without merit ; but when you have to 
elect between men, I think that seniority is a better 
arrangement than promotion by merit solely, but both 
I believe could be combined by requiring an annual 
report on each officer, and by a special report at 
certain intervals when he passed from one grade to 
another; but I would not stop his promotion from 
1004. to 550/. if he was favourably reported upon. 

[I hand in a copy of the scale referred to.] 


The following scale is submitted as one which, it is 
believed, would be acceptable to the general body of 
Established Civil Servants below the rank of Principal 
Clerks in all offices :— 
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5942,. Is 5501. the amount which you. think ‘that 
every clerk entering the service should reach ?—I say 


~ 5501., for that is the maximum of the best first 


class appointments in Ireland. There are now several 
departments in Dublin with. 500/. as a maximum); 
only one: department, namely, .the Local Govyern- 
ment Board has 550/.. In. my own department the 
maximum of a first-class clerk is 5001. ehung 

5943. And do you propose a seniority scale for 
everyone of 500/. or 550/.?—Yes, in the offices of a 
like kind. In offices where the duties are largely 
mechanical, as in the Post Office, &., it is difficult 
to draw a line between clerical and mechanical duties 
in some instances, generally I propose that there should 
be no stop except on an unfavourable report. 

5944. Would not the effect of that be enormously 
to increase the expenditure on the Civil Service if 
applied to the present clerks ?—Certainly, if applied 
te the present clerks, as in fairness it should; but 
associated with compulsory retirement, and with op 
tional retirement, as well as with the reduction o 
unnecessary offices, which is also proposed, I think - 
that you would be able to reduce it within much. 
more easy limits in the future. The immediate in- 
crease will be necessary to satisfy long deferred claims. 
to remedy grievances the growth of years. 

5945. (Str William Stephenson.) How will optional 
retirement diminish the expenditure ?—It will diminish 
it as regards the payment to the present staff, but 
certainly not as to the superannuation list ; but it is 
supposed that many men will be willing to go out of 
the service and into other employments,—to. profes- 
sions, &c. if opportunity were afforded them on fair 
terms and commutation permitted. | 1 oes 

5946. You must supply the places of those men 
to whom you pay pensions by other men to whom 
you pay salaries ’—If there was a pension after 20 
years service and power to commute, I believe that 
the places of many of those men could be very well 
filled by cadets. i 

5947. (Chairman.) You mean that if you get rid 
of men at the top of the scale you may introduce men 
at the bottom the scale >—Yes, | “ 

5948, And so save money ?—Yes. I may further 
state that I believe that if in any new arrangement of 
the service the members of the staff were consulted 
they could show modes of reduction of labour and 
methods of work which would be advantageous to the 
service, and that is the reason why (opposed to some 
of my colleagues in Dublin) Iam in favour of an 
annual inspection of departments in order to arrange 
the number of cadets to be allowed, and to hear. and 
decide on such suggestions. It could also deal with 
appeals, transfers, &c. 

5949, To whom would you entrust the inspection of 
the departments ?—In casting about for an authority 
I would propose the Civil Service Commissioners. 

5950. You would propose that they should be the 
inspectors generally ?—Or that they should appoint 
the inspectors. : ‘ ; 

5951 Sir William Stephenson.) That they should: 
be under their management ?—Yes, as an indepen- 
dent body ; like the controller and auditor-general as 
regards accounts, 

5952.’ Would it be their duty to go round and 
ascertain how the work had been done ?—At certain 


‘intervals, and of course in connexion with the chief 


of the department. 

5953. (Chairman.) Then you would put. the Civil 
Service Commissioners over the Treasury ?—I should 
propose to place them between the head of the depart- 
ment and the Treasury, that they should undertake 
this duty as an independent body, and that the head 
of the department should be associated with them for 
the time being, as has recently been done in Dublin. 

5954. To make an examination and see whether 
the department. was overstaffed or undermanned ?— 
Yes; and to perform the other duties which I have 
suggested. oat 

5955. And generally to inquire, as Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote have inquired, 
into various departments ?—Yes. The earliest inquiry 
that I remember, was an inquiry into the Irish Offices by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan when Secretary to the Treasury. 
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5956. (Sir William Stephenson.) Were ‘you in the 
Trish Office at that time ?—I was then in the Irish 
Board of Works as at present. 

_ 6957. (Chairman.) You have told us your views as 
to a service scale, which I suppose you would have 
in all departments alike ?>—Yes, as far as possible, I 


know that it would be hard to carry it out in all. 


departments, not strictly clerical, as respects the 
mechanical section, men performing duties not clerical, 
a different scale would be necessary, but it might be 
carried out in the greater portion of them, and I 


should propose this to be imperial, and that Ireland 


should share in the same way as England or Scot- 
land—on equal terms. [I hand in a further paper 
from the Committee on this subject]. 

5958. (Sir William Stephenson.) You also think it 
necessary as a condition precedent, that there should 

“be a grouping of offices ?—That I think necessary, 
The Treasury and the Offices of the Secretaries of 
‘State, might be in the upper group, all the rest in the 
second. The mechanical class forming a section of 
both groups, wherever they may occur. I think that 
if it was possible to separate the mechanical duties 
of a department from the clerical it would be desirable, 
but I do not regard the work ordinarily performed by 
writers as mechanical. 

5959. (Chairman.) With regard to the mechanical 
duties, how do you propose that they should be sepa- 
rated ?—I propose the adoption of the course which 
prevails in the case of the Post Office, and in the case 
of other departments, with respect to sorters, postmen, 
customs-boatmen and men of that class, it could be 
also applied to the messengers. These could be graded 
and paid in a separate section of each department on 
a service scale. 

5960. What salary do you think would content a 

_ mechanical class of that kind as the maximum. You 
propose that there should be a national mechanical 
class. What do you think that that class would be 
satisfied with as an entrance salary and as the max- 
imum ?—I find it difficult to answer that question. It 
would be ruled by laws which cannot be applied to 
the clerical section. I would not exclude from this 
mechanical class the passage into a cadetship, if there 
were deserving, and intelligent youths; there might 
be cases where they should be allowed to go on if they 
passed the higher examination. 

5961. What scale of salary would you have in the 
mechanical class?—I have not sufficiently considered 
this point to answer at once. It would be regulated 
by the price of labour outside in many instances. I 
cannot say that 100/. would be a sufficient maximum. 

5962. (Mr. Joyce.) In speaking of the mechanical 
class with salaries of 100/., did you not refer to boat- 
men, and people of that class ?—Yes, wholly me- 
chanical employments. 

5963. You did not ‘refer to clerical work? -— No, 
although some of their duties would be almost clerical ; 
a careful inquiry should be instituted to fix the limit 
fairly. 

5964. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you not think 
that in every public office there is a very large amount 
of routine work which could be properly trusted to 
these cadets >—Not so very large an amount, when 
you consider the difficulties which have arisen with the 
present writers. The work is frequently so confi- 
dential, you have had to exclude them from many 
duties on that account, this difficulty would not’ have 
force with the cadets. 


5965. In my own office we have 60 clerks, and 100 


writers ; do you not think that if you made so large a 
proportion of cadets, means would have to be employed 
im every Office to give them any chance of petting on 
to the higher class >—That is a difficulty as put by 
you I admit; but you must consider that many of the 
duties now performed by writers should not be per- 
formed by them for the advantage of the service, and 
that you could have them performed as I propose, by 
the cadets fat 2 low rate. You must also remember 
that in fixing any new scale which would work, that 


although a good many cadets would pass, they would 
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only get 100/. a year at the start, and they would not 
be restricted as to duty as the writers are ; but would 
be available for any purpose for which they may be 
suited. 

5966. I should be afraid that by your system I 
should have 50 or 60 cadets, and only 10 would ever 
get on to the service ?—The necessary transfers, the 
creation of new offices, and the extra work in various 
offices, would enable you, I think, to dispose of them, 
as they received a certain measure of training, you 
can limit the supply to suit your needs. 

5967. Do you think that in the War Office and the 
Post Office the cadets could go on ?—In an office such 
as the Post Office there would probably be a great 
many in the mechanical section. I may say that 
I have had some experience, and I find the boy 
writers very much to be preferred to the men 
writers, unless these latter have been previously 
trained as boys, 

5968. (Chairman.) On the whole you think that 
there might be a mechanical class and a clerical class 
of cadets and clerks, and that you do not require 
writers at all >—Yes ; I do not think that writers are 
required. I think strictly temporary employment 
undesirable in every point of view. 

5969. Do you think that you could to any extent 
reduce the number of higher paid clerks, in order that 
the remainder might be more liberally paid, and that 
you could augment the mechanical class ?—I think 
that you might do so ultimately, but if you deal with 
the present men, unless hardships are to occur, you 
will find that there must be an immediate increase of 
expenditure, and it will be difficult so to re-arrange 
the service unless you hold out a premium for voluntary 
retirement, or force out men who have reached a 
certain age. This expenditure will, however, gradually 
diminish. The larger employment of printing and- 
lithography would reduce clerical labour in the 
future. 

5970. (Mr. Farrer.) You propose to do. away with 
the present mechanical class, the inferior work being 
done by quite young lads ?—I propose that the entry 
into the service shouldbe by cadetship, and that the 
cadets should as a mode of training go through the 
lower work. 

5971. (Chairman). Have you thought seriously of 
the enormous number of cadets which you would 
require todo it. Take Sir Francis Sandford’s office, 
where there are 100 writers and 60 clerks; how 
would it be possible to have 100 cadets?—I see 
that difficulty. I did not know that there was so 
large a number of writers in proportion in any depart- 
ment. In Ireland we find in some of the departments 
that the writers are necessarily employed on improper 
work. The writers under my own direction are em- 
ployed at work at which I think they ought not to 
be employed, but work which might fairly be done by 
cadets. 

5972. (Str William Stephenson.) Your idea was 
that the cadets in an office like the Hducation Depart- 
ment might be absorbed in other offices where there 
would be a smaller proportion ?—Yes; when the 
cadets reached a certain position of knowledge and 
efficiency, I would transfer them as opportunity would 
offer. 1 think it unfair to keep them locked in that 
way. I should say that the members of the com- 
mittee which I represent are in favour of the promotion 
being in the office as the men gain experience, 
transfer being optional. I think that if you gave a 
good scale to the service it would be fair to give the 
higher appointments, such as secretaryships and so on, 
generally, amongst the senior grade, but a _ great 
number of my colleagues are opposed to it, and think 
the men in the office at the time of the vacancy should 
not be passed over without very grave reasons, 

5973. (Mr. Farrer.) Hach office wishes to keep its 
promotions to itself without going outside even to 
another office P—Yes. ‘A 

5974. (Chairman.) Would not the practical effect 
of that be to have very unequal promotion ?—It may ‘ 
have that effect. 
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\5975. Take the War Office, where no promotions 
have occurred for a long time, and take the Local 
Government Board, where a great many promotions 
have taken place within the same period of years. If 
there was no transference at all would not it produce 
stagnation in one case, and extremely quick promotion 
in another case ?—In asking the question do you 
suppose that the classes are abolished, and do you only 
speak of promotion from the upper rank to the staff 
appointments ? 

5976. Yes?—I do not think that it would be so 
great a hardship. I have 28 years service, am 42 
years of age, and only receive 2U0/. a year.’ On the 
new scale you will see at once what my salary would 
be. I could not complain if I did not get a staff 
appointment for some time. I should benefit very 
much immediately. On looking into the matter very 
closely I find many of the difficulties which you have 
raised ; but I think that there may be a judicious 
dealing with the present staff of all ranks, and I pro- 
pose that this cadetship should not come into force 
until the present writers, aud the present mechanical 
staff, have been fairly and liberally dealt with. . 

5977. Is there any other point upon which you 
wish to speak?—The other case was the case of 
appeals in the service. I have already referred to that 
point, but we feel that there are two or three classes of 
appeal. There is difficulty between the immediate 
head of a department or section and the chief of the 
department, and then between the chief and the 
Treasury. I have in my bag the only case of appeal 
in Ireland which I could bring forward. That is one 
which has, I understand, actually gone before the 
Treasury. It was a complaint of injustice being done, 
or of neglect on the part of the chief of a department. 
We are anxious in Ireland to provide against this. 
We are also desirous, as respects official discipline, 
that all charges against men should be made openly 
and above board, and that increments should not be 
affected without the person accused knowing what he 
is charged with ; personal injury now occurs in a way 
in which it is very difficult to find out the reasons. 

5978. (Sir William Stephenson.) But does it occur 
now that the man accused does not know the charge 
which is brought against him ?—-When he is punished 
severely he does ; but there are many cases in which 
he does not know the charge, where he is dealt rather 
severely with when the offence is considered. The 
whole system should be defined and protected in action. 

5979. Can you give an example of that case ?—I can 
give an example which has been suggested to me of 
it in the case of the transfer of a man from one kind 
of work to another, without sufficient reason and as 
an undeserved punishment, the work he was at 
‘being suited to his tastes and powers. Or, he may 
be similarly reported as unsuited for certain work. 

5980. If he was unsuited would not that be a very 
good reason for the transfer >—He was supposed to be 
unsuited, without perhaps having a fair trial. I may 


also mention the case of severe dealing with the whole 


staff of a department for the sins of a few black sheep. 
Indiscriminate severity. The staff will always aid. in 
just punishment. 

5981. In what way ?—Withdrawing certain privi- 
leges ; for instance, the withdrawal of the Saturday 


half holiday or other privilege in rather an arbitrary 


manner, Cases of that kind are stated to me to have 
occurred. ‘ 

5982. ( Chairman.) How would you make the appeal ? 
—As regards the office itself, I would suggest that all 
charges should be made in writing, and that the accused 
person should obtain notice of the charge against him, 
and be present at the inquiry. On this point I hand 
in the suggestions of the representative of a large 
Dublin department. 

5983. (Mr Farrer.) But the cases which you have 


mentioned have been cases of arrangements for doing 


the business of the office, and not for the punishment 
of an evil doer ; are those arrangements not to be in the 
power of the head of the office ?—Certainly, but I speak 
of communications between the chief head of the office 
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and the subordinate head. I think that in those cases 
it should be done openly and above board. Then as 
regards appeals or misunderstandings between the 
Treasury and the department, cases have occurred. 1 
have cognizance of such cases which have occurred in 
departments ; for instance, say, the head of a depart- 
ment has written to the Treasury recommending that 
certain men on the staff should, on account of long 
service and efficiency, be put up in the scale to their 
maximum ; a mistake occurs on the part of either the 
Treasury or the chiefs or both and the gentlemen 
remained for three ygars without the advantage evi- 
dently intended to. be granted sooner than renew the 
correspondence or acknowledge an error which must 
have occurred. Now that is a kind of thing which 
ought not to occur.. Some protection should be also 
afforded against mistakes or misunderstandings in the 
interpretation of doubtful Treasury minutes and 
regulations. he 

5984. (Chairman.) How do you propose that the 
appeal should be made; you say that full publicity 
should be given to the charge ‘and to the decision upon 
it, buf do you propose that there should be an appeal 
beyond the office ?—-Not except in the case of the head of 
the department refusing to entertain the appeal, or in 
cases which affect himself, which I think would be 
very rare. I will mention a case. A man’s increment 
is stated to have been withheld in an office in Dublin 
for a considerable time for a mistake or’a clerical error, 
which certainly was of great importance to the service 
and to the public ; but it still was a very severe punish- 
ment for the offence. Now, in a case of that kind I 
think that,there should be some mode of appeal for re- 
consideration. ; 

5985. Supposing that the head of the department 
says “I confirm this reduction of increment,” would 
there bean appeal beyond him ?—I think that it may 
be even then necessary in that case. I hope that there 
would be very few such cases if greater caution were 
enforced by facilities afforded for appeal against them. 

5986. (Sir William Stephenson.) Taking your own 
department, would you require an appeal above the 
Commissioners of Public Works for any act of that 
kind which had been done in the management of your 
department ?—I would, as a matter of precaution ; 
supposing that a man is passed over, and the present 
system of classes continued, do you not think that it 
would be well to have some mode of appeal if injustice 
is believed to have been done ? - 

5987. Is there not now the power of appealing 
to the Treasury ?>—There is, but it is very difficult often 


to obtain that appeal ; the head of the department may — 


not have a right to withhold the memorial. It may 
be sent forward by the memorialist, but in the case of 
the Treasury it is not always yussible to institute 
sufficient inquiry. It is always difficult to obtain the 
reversal of the decision of the chief, or of the ruling 
of the Treasury. Ihave known a memorial to have 
been sent to the Treasury, and my Lords have rejected 
it, and they have at a later period reversed that decision, 
when they have fuller information before them. Now 
I believe that if there was some mode of appeal, and 
some referee between the head of the department, and 
the Treasury, even for his own support, things might 
be more satisfactorily decided and difficulties at once 
cleared up. 

5988. (Chairman.) Whom would you make the 
court of appeal ?—The Civil Service Commissioners 
in these cases, which I hope, as I haye said, would be 
very rare. 

5989. Is there any other point which you wish to 
mention ?—I have brought some papers. Ihave a set 
of returns (they are rather imperfect), showing the 
salaries of various departments in Ireland as com- 
pared with similar departments in England, and other 
information respecting recent Treasury settlements in 
the Dublin offices, &c. 

5990. Will you hand them in to the secretary ?— 
Many of them are confidential, but I wish to leave 
some of them with the secretary, I will permit him 
to see those which I cannot put in. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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(1) (a). LETTER AND MEMORANDUM BY 
MR. DAVEY. ; 


* 


Sir, 3 - 

For several years I have been employed as actuary, 
jointly with Mr. Denham Robinson, to calculate the cost 
and promotional advantages of various military estab- 
lishments, and it has occurred to me that perhaps the 
experience I have gained in Such questions might be of 
Some assistance to the Commission, of ‘which you are Pre- 
sident, in their present deliberations. I trust you will not 
deem it out of place if I venture to lay before you certain 
conclusions which have forced themselves upon me, but 
which I fear have not yet been sufficiently appreciated. 
The object of my letter is to suggest the truth of the 
following propositions :— 


‘1. That in fixing the numbers into, which the various 
classes of the establishment of an office are to be 
divided, some care should be taken that these num- 
bers are calculated to produce, on the average, the 
rate of promotion which it may be decided should 
obtain. 


2. That as the normal condition proposed by any. re- 
organization cannot be immediately attained, the 
real difficulty is to conduct the transition from the 
old to the new system with proper regard to the in- 
terests of the public and with as little hardship as 
possible to the employés. 


3. That pending reductions voluntary retirement on 
special terms is economical to the public and bene- 


J].—-EsTABLISHMENTS. 


- Of the three kinds of establishments which now obtain 
in the Civil Service, viz., the “Superior,” the “ Supple- 
mental,’”? and the “' Temporary or Writer” establishments, 
my remarks have reference only to the two former. 

It is admitted, I believe, that in fixing the establishment 
of an office the. authorities have mainly two objects in view : 
1. A system of subordination (gradation of rank), neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the work; and 2. The 
provision of adequate means of rewarding meritorious 
service by promotion. With regard‘ to the matter of 
subordination or the determining of the various. classes for 
the proper superintendence of the work, I have no remarks 
to offer, since each department will possibly differ in this 
respect. Still three classes may be assumed as sufficient 
for both purposes, especially if a superior and supplemental 
“establishment be maintained in the same department, 

The total number of employés necessary in any depart- 
ment can only be fixed by the amount of work to be 
performed; and although the superintendence of the 
business will indicate roughly the division of this total 
into the various classes, still only limits can be thus 
detrmined. below which it would be wrong to fix the 
numbers of each class. So soon as such limits have been 
determined, then the question of promotional advantages 
should be brought into view with the object of correcting, 
if necessary, these limits by increasing the numbers in the 
upper classes, though not the total number of employés. 

With the hope of illustrating what [ mean by the numbers 
in the various classes being fixed with reference to promo- 
tion, 1 append the following calculation,* based on an 
assumed establishment of 100 clerks, divided into three 
grades, with promotion from the lower class into the middle 


ficial to the employés. class on an average of 20 years’ service, and from the 
middle class into the upper class after 1] years’ service in 
the middle class. It has been further assumed that com- 
pulsory retirement at the age of 60 will hold, and that 
promotion is by seniority. 
TasBuE A, (Seniority Promotion.) 
Service in Years. Annual Cost. ' 
Establishment ‘Assured 
; pay of the 
Class. Numbers in ae : On Retire- various Classes. 
each Class. | On attaining | Tn Class. | On Full Pay.| ment after 60 
bhi reek: on 4rds of Pay. 
i} Sh hates £ £ . 

Principal. - - - 20 _ 11 16,536 7002. to 8502. by 251. 

Senior - SE hie bit 4 35 31 11 14,661 | 13,283 5001. to 6502. by 201. 
Junior = ae tr, 55 20 20 13,263 100/. for three years, 
: ——— ———} then 150l. to 4001. by 
100 — 42 £44,460 - — yearly increments of 

: 150. 
Annual cost of retirement = - - - £13,283 - 
Total annual cost «© - _ - = £57,743 

Yearly appointment - = - 3 where the periods of service in each class are assumed 
Number on retirement - - 23 to be the same for those who are promoted, as was the case 


If, however, promotion by selection should obtain, and 
it be assumed that only three out of every four attain- 
ing the average period of promotion will be qualified, then 
the previous table will be altered, as shown in Table B., 


34697. App. 


in Table A. 


* The calculations have been based on Mr. Finlaison’s Government 
Annuitants Tables, as I found that 20 years’ actual experience of all 
casualties, excluding special retirement, agreed substantially with the 
mortality rates of. these tables, ; 

Hh 


et ‘ : * 9 ¥ rt vs J 
_ APPENDIX, TO FIRST REPORT OF THE 
va - Tape B. (Promotion by selection.) Sey eae |. : 
rof th Be rvice +t a) | Annual Cost. : S 
Retablishinent CO: ose who are POM eda). P 
Numbers in : ; x Assumed rates of Pay. 
each Class, | On attainin n 
Ginset 8! InClass. |On Full Pay. Retirement, ' 
: £ £ ' 
Principal : - 12 — 11 9,302 7,472 — As in 
Senior es 3 Z 92 «- 31 11 13,400 1,904 previous 
* Junior - - - 66 20 20 17,777 1,564 © calculations, 
100 = 42‘ |* £40,479 10,940 
Annual cost of retirement - » pees - | £10,940 m 
Total annual cost - - - _- | 851,419 
Woasty & anctntnannt os aig In this last calculation, Table B., it results that of the 
Noten nica on retirements! 66 juniors there will always be eleven excluded from 
From juniors els "promotion, and of the 22 seniors four.will obtain no further 
yy. Seniors igh phrase o7 biy promotion; in both cases the survivors are assumed to 
principala.« ie retire at 60 years of age on rds of the salary they are then 
“i irks receiving, ri 
i238 _ It may be interesting to show the effect of earlier retire- . 
a ment on Establishment B., and with this object I have 


appended a third table (C.), which has been calculated, on 

The result of ‘selectional promotion, as assumed above, the assumption that a clerk who has been deemed unfit for 
is economical to the state, since adequate promotion, for promotion may retire voluntary (on the usual terms provided 
those fit to be promoted, can be obtained with an establish- by the Superannuation Act) five years .after passing the 
ment containing proportionately smaller upper classes than average promotional period .of his elass, i.c,, after age 43 


would otherwise afford due promotion. for juniors, and 54 for seniors. : 
Tanne C. (Promotion by selection, with early voluntary yetirement.) °° 2 agit 


Service. Annual Cost, | ~~. Retirement. _ 
Establishment : i pL CT ahi 
Class. Numbers in ea 5 Y ; ; 
each Class. On On Effective Maximum the system 
Promotion. | Retirement. Pay. could cost. 
Years. Years. £ Rate. Amount. . ; 
| Principal - - 12) a — — 9,302 I Oy Ma 17,4725 1) 
Senior Be ra 22 31 36 18,224 379 3,038 
| Junior 9) #y) suenrs 66 20 25 17,777 160. . "8,458 
, es - 100 ee nit ghst SAOBOS tthe terre £13,963 * 
Annual cost of retirement; - = - £18,963 
4 Total annual cost - - - - £54,266 
Yearly appointments - - 36 B. (2,8377.) is worth the extra efficiency which must 
Numbers always on retirement :— eed result from such a system of voluntary retirement if 
From juniors = - - 22 " accepted. 
> seniors - by at To show that the question. of adequate promotion has 
»» principals - - 13 _. Sometimes been lost sight of in recent reorganizations, I ap- 
. pets :  -pendjfor comparison with each other, andalso with Table A., 
43 _a Table D., showing the rates of promotion afforded by 
| os 


| azn fe the new War Office, and by the new Exchequer and Audit 
It will of course be seen that establishment Table C. is Office establishments respectively, both assumed to be in a 
cheaper than that shown in Table A., but more expensive normal condition and reduced to a per-centage. 

than B.; but perhaps the extra. expense shown in C. over LeeeleA ae kh eaples aa : 


. : i 


Pea iS : TaBLE-D- Suey ae ; COT GON eae Ne 
War Orricz. Excamquek anp AUvpIr. "Taare A.“ Fs 
Establishment] Service in |Establishment} Service in. |  “Estab- Service in 
Number. Class. Number. Class. lishment. Class. 
Se | Puiu Mears } Years. wr / 
Principal "j= | pas 2 16°7 gi a stot 
Assistants... = = Oe 5 14°3 bs 20 ll : 
Seniors - - 26°2 12 30°9  , 13= 25 me ll 
Juniors fy tohe 59N 5 Dg 08? wad 3817 jie at 55 1 -dea®Qelogde vices¥ : 
7 100° 6 Hm 


; nets Fei! ered Kocsis icastech  soxhehell GRLSiSI i nila SoA Birr "i oH0 43 re ” «ils is dade bones (6d a 
'The difference between these is perhaps better shown by i receive throughout his career, both on full pay and on 
_ comparing the total and annual average each individual retirement, j wd lew oidad sisi pene ele 


curse wes a 
S ie § 


ee 


“oS 


“|P Average Total Annual Total Yearly | 


‘(Receipts during] Average © || Oost to Public 
‘4 Boen Man’s | ‘throu: bout ol the 1 

et, Maite. Lite. Apeteehuc 

att ile Establishments, 
OUT Te NRA & 

or 18,650 468 54,266 

War Office 4° | 16,495 SD Ota PERCE -S Barag 

Exchequerand Audit), 21,146 527 64,096 


‘In these calculations I have not presumed to suggest 
what isan adequate flow of promotion; but simply that 
. uch éalculations are possible and should be considered in 

fixing the establishment for an office. yet 


IL.—Tue TRANSITION FROM ONE ORGANIZATION TO 
ANOTHER. 


‘The Select Committee of 1873, in considering how to 
reduce the excessive cost, about 3,000,000/., and the exces- 
sive number of about 11,000 established employés, recom- 
mended only that gradual reduction in the numbers which 
would occur by not filling ordinary vacancies, and thus evi- 
dently recognized the truth that no sudden reduction of 
expenditure ‘could be made either consistently with the 
duties to be performed in the departments or with justice 
to the employés. : 

This truth, however, has been often lost. sight of in 
official reorganizations ; vain attempts having been made 
to introduce a new system at once and in its normal 
condition, °° | ‘age 

I would suggest that it is in'the first place necessary to 
determine the “ideal” establishment for each department, 


as illustrated in Sec. I., because such an establishment is) 


supposed to represent theoretically the requirements of the 
service, both -as regards the duties to be performed and the 
promotional advantages to be granted. Such an ideal estab- 
lishment shows the limits below which, reductions cannot 
be made, and also the direction the proposed alterations 
should take ; but when a change in the establishment of 


an office has to, be made it is impossible, as already stated, © 


to bring this normal or ideal establishment at once into 
existence; and as its introduction must be extended over 
many years, it follows that the great practical , question, 
after determining the ultimate constitution of the establish- 
ment, is to devise the best way of effecting this transition. | 
“It appears that of the many ways of introducing a new 
organization the following is a plan occasionally adopted, 
and as it is in opposition to the one I would offer for 
consideration, I venture to state it. | 
The numbers for the new upper classes are first deter- 
mined and the appointments made accordingly; those 
gentlemen on the former upper classes, who may be 
excluded from the new establishment (at least the majority), 
are allowed to absorb some of the vacancies as they occur, 
the rest of the vacancies being awarded to the lower class. 
Since the lower class has suffered prospectively by the 
assumed decrease in the upper classes (#.e., promotion being 
slower), a measure of compensation is awarded to the 
‘uniors on the establishment, the remainder of this lower 
class (not on the new establishment) being absorbed into 
it as vacancies occur. meieblige 
‘~The plan I would contrast with the above may be thus 
‘Stated in general terms: After the requisite establishment 
‘4s fixed as to numbers, permit that flow of promotion to 
hold which obtained previously to the reorganization; 
that is to say, disturb none of the previous promotional 
arrangements, and regard the new establishment simply as 
the outline of a new system to be gradually attained. 
Reductions will commence with the lower class, and, when 
it is reduced to the normal numbers of the new system, 
fresh appointments will be made to the office, and con- 
tinued until the junior man of the old establishment is 
promoted, then reductions will follow in the next class, and 
so on until the new establishment is formed. . 
The reasons why this plan recommends itself over the 
‘previous one or any other hitherto suggested are :—1. It is 
‘much the most economical to the public, and yet the most 
‘satisfactory to the majority of theemployés. 2. It obviates 
any violent revolution in an office either in the conduct of 
the work, or in the position of employés, and yet really 
attains the desired norma) condition as soon as any other 
plan could; and, lastly, it also obviates all the vexed 
questions arising from loss of prospects and consequent 
compensation. Compensation, unless, scientifically con- 


*Of this, 4,481. is retirement. . Averages 12,0007. pay during service 
of 42 years. i 
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ducted, must result in too much being given to some, and 
too little to others: | 


It would be‘easy to prove arithmetically the fact that 


this plan is the least expensive, and I might enforce the 
argument by appealing to the, present condition of some 
of the lately reorganized offices, but from fear of protracting 
my letter I refrain, and pass to the third proposition which 
I proposed to consider. 


i} 


I].—Tux Economy or a System or Votunrary Ru- 
TIREMENT DURING THE REDUCTION OF AN OFFICE. 


The Select Committee of 1873, above referred to, reported 
that they did not advise the adoption of a system of 
retirement’on special terms at earlier ages than 60 or 65. 
This recommendation may have resulted from fear of the 
expense involved. I now beg to explain that although 
any system of voluntary retirement, which would be effec- 
tive, must occasion additional expense (as explained in par. 
1), provided the office in which it obtains is already 


“reduced to its normal numbers; still pending such reduc- 


tions it is, on the contrary, cheaper to permit gentlemen 
to retire on the special terms than to retain them in the 
service. Forexample, at the time of one of the recent re- 
organizations there were 5/7 gentlemen made supernumerary 
to the junior class of the new establishment, and had these 
been induced to retire on half the salaries they were then 
receiving (terms far in excess’ of any ever contemplated by 
the Superannuation Act), there would have resulted an 
ultimate saving, the’ present value’ of which would not 
have been less than 178,3791.. The. reorganization now 
spoken of was conducted with the object of introducing 
supplemental clerks, in; lieu .of those on the previous. 
superior establishment, and not of reducing the total 
numbers in the office. Ifit be assumed that each clerk of 
the old establishment who might retire had to be replaced 
by one of the cheaper class, even then p saving represented 
by the present value 38,7067. might have accrued: by -the 


jearly retirements here suggested. In this calculation all 


the prospective payments —had the gentlemen remained 
in the service till the age of 60, and then retired—are taken 
into account..on the one ‘side, and the full value of their 
immediate retirement,. together with the future pay and 
retirement of the supplemental class, which would replace 
the first, are taken on the other side.. I introduce these 
figures as an arithmetical illustration of the fact that 
pending reductions it is economical to introduce a system 
of special retirement. I will merely add that to the extent 
such retirement is accepted is the early attainment of the 
normal numbers of a new establishment advanced. 

I apologise for the length of my latin and beg to remain, 

, Bay 

Your obedient servant, 
Rosert Davey, 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 


The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, C.B., M.P., 
&C., &e., &e. 


(1) (0) Memoranpum. 


2nd June 1874. 
There were in 1857 in the War Office on the Superior 
establishment 342 clerks, divided as follows :— 
| 


Ist Class,. 
3rd Class. 2nd Class. IAN, ft 
2nd Section. Ist Section. 
216 Thy 33 14 
Keo, ae ee A IS fab) 
47 
AER Es HP II NONI A) 


126 


A number of temporary clerks were added to the 
office in Consequence of the Crimean War, and in 1862 a 
great number of’ these were'placed' on: the permanent 
establishment: of the © office, which*then comprised 40: 
clerks, divided thus :— . 
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Ist Class, 
3rd Class. 2nd Class. 
2nd Section. Ist Section. 
273 95 24 17 
— —- ee 
41 
ey Pa eels Ra Asal Oh a Ey] 
136 


It will therefore be seen that 67 appointments were 
made to the office; the second class was increased by 16, 
the first class decreased by 6, while the third class had 
been added -to by 57.. The proportion in 1857 between 
the third class and the classes above was 216 to 126; the 
proportion between the same classes in 1862 was 273 
to 136, Had the proportion which held in 1857 been re- 
tained in.1862, there would have been 160 in the senior 
classes instead of the 136. In 1861 I drew attention to 
the fact that the proposed addition to the third class, 
without a corresponding increase in the senior classes, 
would lead to such failure in promotion that a reorgani- 
zation for the purpose of adequate promotion would 
inevitably follow. The Lords of the Treasury, so early 
as the 5th May 1862, in letter 25373, also pointed out 
“the condition in which the lower classes of the office 


will be placed if it consists, as proposed, of 269 clerks of 


the third class, and 69 supplementary clerks, the whole 


of whom would consist of persons of that education and 
average acquirements which would give them at. least 
the hope, on entering the office, of ultimately attaining the 
highest rank,” 

It should be observed that even the establishment of 
1857 offered very poor prospects to the junior members. 
This establishment, like that of 1863, was brought about 
by reorganizations, in which the question of fixing the 
numbers in the various classes, with some view to an 
adequate flow of promotion, was entirely lost sight of. 

_ That there was some truth in the prediction that the estab- 

lishment of 1863 would have to be reorganized is proved by. 
the fact that it underwent two considerable modifications 
between 1863 and 1871. In 1871 the introduction. of 
“ cheaper ” labour was effected ; ‘that is to say, an estab- 
lishment of “supplemental” clerks, on a scale of salary 
lower than that granted to the senior establishment, was 
tobe more or less gradually introduced; a separation of 
the work into superior and inferior was contemplated ; the 
superior to be performed by a superior establishment, the 
inferior by the supplemental establishment. In April 
1872 the War Office superior establishment consisted of 
the gentlemen comprising the new superior (theoretic) 
establishment, and of those members of the late establish- 
ment who were supernumerary to the new one, and who 
were to be in time absorbed to give place to the “ supple- 
mentals.”” . The following table shows the numbers in 
soe i their scale of salary as compared with the same 
in — 
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8rd, or Junior Class. 


Year. 


Number. Salary. Number. 


1002., 

by increments of. 
101., 

and, later, 15/., to 
i 800/, 


1863 - = 273 95 


1872— 


Redundant - 57 As above - 
1007. 

for 3 years, then 

1502. to 400/., ’ 


by 15/. yearly. 


New Establish- 100 


ment, 


In the following notes I have endeavoured to observe the 
same order as that preserved in my letter. 


J.—EsTABLISHMENTS. 


In grading an establishment and fixing the scale of 
salary, the authorities have mainly the two objects in view 
to which I referred in my first letter: 1, the proper 
superintendence of the work ; and 2, the means of granting 
adequate rewards for meritorious service. But there is 
yet a third object to be obtained, one which I previously 
omitted because I was unable to state any facts bearing on 
the point. This third object now spoken of is to render 
the “service so attractive as to secure a due number of 
recruits possessing those attainments which are held to be 
indispensable. I introduce the question now to enable 
me to suggest an observation in opposition to the views of 
some who gave evidence before the late Select Committee. 
T agree with them in thinking that the law of supply and 


demand should settle this question; still this law must. 


be taken in the true and extensive sense in which it is 
used by political economists, and not in the hackneyed 
(restricted) sense in which il is so often used with reference 
to “daily”? labourers. In the Civil Service, not only 
recruits are required, but men who, with ability, will 
remain in the service and work with the energy and zeal 
for the public good with which, in other walks of life, 
‘they would have worked for their own good and advance- 
ment. It is the attainment of this incentive to work 
which alone justifies the high salaries granted in the 
service. if 
With regard to the “proper superintendence” of the 
work, I dare not say that those who reorganized the War 
Office in 1871 had not obtained precise information as to 
the requirements of the service, nor that the numbers of 
the establishment were not-fixed with due regard to such 
information ; but, certainly, neither the information nor 


2nd, or Senior Class, 


Salary. 


Asabove - 2 


4201. to 6001., 
by 20/, yearly. 


Ist Class, 2nd Section, 


} Ist Class, Ist Section, 
or Assistants. 


or Principals. 


Number. Salary. Number. Salary. 


3151. to | 24 | 5201. to 6501: 17 | 6702. to 8002, 


As above «+ 1 As above. 


16 | 6502. - 8 | sol, 


the effect it had upon the reorganization of the work was 
ever shown or explained. Of course I do not ignore the 
main object the authorities had in view, of introducing the 


supplemental class ; but I cannot refrain from expressing. 


the opinion that, at the time of the reorganization, no 
definite idea as to what work the latter should perform had: 
been arrived at, and perhaps at present very indefinite 
and various opinions are held on this subject by those who 


employ them. Should I be out of place if I urged that. 


two establishments, viz., a “senior”? and a “ junior,”’ with 
greater distinctions between them than now exist, would 
be sufficient. The writer class has incontestably shown 
that the term “temporary” is a misnomer as applied to 
them, and that the very reason for their existence, as dis- 
tinct from the supplemental clerks, is thus a delusion, they 
having been, and being still, employed (no less than 1,500 
Iam told) on permanent work. With regard to the dis- 
tinction of the work to be performed by the two establish- 
ments respectively, I can conceive none which has not 
for its basis the presence of responsibility on the one side 
its absence on the other. It is the degree of responsibility 
(7.e., the absence of further check, the power of initiating 
work and of deciding questions, and the supervision of 
others), which I have elsewhere called superintendence of 
the work, which will mark also, as previously explained 
the difference, in anormal condition, between the duties 
of the various grades. As a rough example, the purel 

mechanical work, copying, &c., should be performed y the 
junior members of the supplemental establishment; but 
the mechanical work of an office which requires ‘some 
knowledge of the business of the department, which can 
only be gained by service, should be performed by the 


‘seniors of the supplementals ; the superintendence of these 


gentlemen being discharged by the principals of thei 

establishment under the direction of iHioas a the ps 2 
establishment itself. If the division of the work according 
to the degree of responsibility were made, and the work 


classed and distributed accordingly, I believe two estab- 
lishments would be found sufficient. The information 
gained in order thus to classify the work would enable 
those interested to decide, with reason, of how many each 

establishment should ultimately consist, and «into how 
many classes the establishments should be divided, and 
also the limits below which the numbers in each class must 
not be fixed. 

Even assuming this to have been done, there will still 
come the further question of adequate promotional ad- 
vantages. Here, I must say, I think the past history of 
each office (or of the entire service, if only one general 
establishment for all departments be decided upon) should 
be taken ‘into consideration to a certain extent; because 
‘men on entering an office consider their prospects by the 
standard rather of what they had obtained in their office, 
than by any calculation of their actual prospects. In 
‘consequence. of previous reorganizations, these prospects 
might be considerably altered from what those of their 
immediate predecessors had been. ‘To give some idea of 
how -the prospects in the War Office had fluctuated in 
consequence of reorganizations effected without due regard 
+o promotion, I would point out that, in 1870, the average 
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receipts of the senior clerks, including their prospective 
salaries as well as their past salaries for a total'of 42 years’ 
service, were 20,589/.; while the past and future receipts 
for an equal number of years of the then juniors would 
amount on the average to only 11,278/.; thus proving 
roughly that the position of the juniors had deteriorated, 
as compared with that of their immediate predecessors, on 


_the average, by 9,0007. Had the difference in the retire- 


ments of the two classes been introduced into this paper, 
it would have considerably increased the difference between 
their prospects. In spite of such fluctuations in the 
prospects, and of which those on entering an office could 


not be aware, [am sure, most. men judge of what will, 


happen to them in their career by what has happened to 
others with whom they are Beanonted: and whe a few 
years previously had been in the same position as them- 
selves. Because I believe that a knowledge of what has. 
happened will be a help to the Commissioners in deciding 
the promotional advantages for the future, I append the 
following table showing the average service which had 
been given by the gentlemen in the War Office in April 


_ 1870 :— 


ee Se Na eC ee Pe deo ae 


Average Length of Time passed in the various 


Average. Classes (in Years and Months), up to 

April 1, 1870, of those then in the Service. Average 

: Sy Sen By TARY fbn Total 
Rank. A Service, 
A a Age, - = Ist Class. April 1, 

a ictatss gee 8rd Class. | 2nd Class, | —————_——_—_—_ 1870. 

lishment. 2nd Section. | 1st Section. 

Y. M Y. M Y. M. Y. M. Y. M. aig MMs YY. M. 
lst Class, Ist Section - 19 9 49 4 Iie 3 11 6h 6 1 29 7 
5 2nd Section - 20 3 44 8 ll 3 728 5 11 alls, 94 5 
2nd Class - = Os Lal 42 8 12pek Si, 2 es ae 200 3 
8rd Class. - - 227 01 B20, 9 11 — — pies aut 


I shall now endeavour to show that the numbers in the 
various classes of the new “establishment were not cal- 
culated to produce an adequate flow of promotion. 

The Ist class, Ist section, those who had passed through 
every grade, had received for their 294 years’ service, on 
the average, the sum of 11,8301. If their future average 
salaries on active service up to a total average service of 
42 years be added, the remuneration past. and future to 
each of the Ist class, Ist section, would amount to 20,5891. 
This sum compares with 17,9401. which the new War 
Office establishment would give for the same service in a 
normal condition, seniority promotion assumed. 

Ifa wider base be taken than the above, it will be 
found that the average time passed in the. various classes 
in the War Office previous to 1870 had been— 


Years in the class. 


Ist class, both sections - - - 12% 
Qndclass = =) - sain val! Bet 
3rd class . “ a = aes 


The average service to be passed in the reorganized 
_ establishment would, in a normal condition, be— 


Years in the class, 


Principal and assistant together 2308 
Senior class - - - =) 12 
Junior class - : - - = 22 


If it be urged that the above implies seniority promotion, 
and that promotion by selection will in future hold, I will 
merely add that, with the reorganized establishment, to 
give to. those who shall pass through every class after 
a service of 42 years 20,0007. (as the old establishment did), 
it will follow that selection will operate to the extent that, 
out of the 100 juniors, 41 will be condemned as unfit for 

romotion; of the 44 seniors, 20 will be so condemned ; 
and of the 16 assistants, only 14 will be considered eligible 
for further promotion. 

This selection would give the following service to those 
who would be promoted :— { 


Class. Service in class. 
7». Ss ER Years. 
Principal - + ee: 
Assistant - - - 8 
Senior - - = - 12 


Junior - - - - 16 


Promotion in the past implied not merely a progressive 
salary, but an immediate considerable increase. Prior 
to 1870, in the War Office, promotion from the lowest 
class to the next carried with it immediate increase of 
salary to the extent on the average of 110/., and from the 
2nd class to the one above an average jump of 100/. ; 
whereas the new establishment, even with the very violent 
selection just explained, means that the career of the most 
fortunate or worthy will be simply a steady even progression 
from entering to quitting the service. Promotion from 
the junior to the senior class would imply a jump of 801., 
and from the senior to the assistants one of 50/. 

As a practical resume of the foregoing, I show in the 


‘following table an establishment of a total of 100 clerks, 


divided into such proportions that, for those who are 
promoted, the following periods of service shall hold on 
‘the average: Fifteen years’ service in the junior class, 
13 in the senior, and 14 in that of principal. As pro- 
motion by selection would appear to be almost a decided 


question, I have assumed that three out of every four - 


attaining ,the promotional periods will be promoted. (I 


do not believe it is possible to obtain any trustworthy 


data upon which to form an opinion as to what extent 
selection can operate, since hardly any of those who entered 
the service since the appointment of the Civil Service 
Commissioners have as yet been promoted.) I have, 
moreover, assumed that the 20,5897. granted under past 
organizations to those who were fortunate enough to obtain 
promotion, through every class, shall ‘form a basis to guide 
in determining what pay shall be granted to the equally 
fortunate in the future for the same:number of years’ service 
(42); but in consequence of the supposed increased re- 
sponsibility under the new arrangement, and the increased 
cost of living, I would supplement the 20,5897. by 15 per 
cent., and thus enable the superintending portion of the 
public service to earn, for their 42 years’ service, a sum 
of 24,0002. The following table shows the constitution 
of the establishment of 100 in.a normal condition, the 
number on retirement, and the financial bearing of the 
proposals. The proportion of juniors to seniors is the 
smallest which, I believe, it would be possible to fix. 

It must not be assumed, because I give an establish- 
ment of 100 superior clerks, that I, therefore, believe 100 
would be a sufficient number for the requirements of the 
War Office. On the contrary, I believe a much larger 
number than js generally admitted will ultimately be found 
necessary. a has 
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EsTaBLisHMENT oF 100. | 


In this table the appointments are assumed at. the average age of 18, but with a ‘severe examination they would 


probably be older, and the following figures would be considerably altered. [ append this as a Specimen table only. 
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Yearly Charge, 
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Principals - - 46 14 12 _ _ 15 | 8002. to 1,0002., by | 18,967 = — 18,967] 18> | 8,'792 
yeorly 4 hie ‘ | 
ments of 202, ; lee ; 

‘Seniors - . 83 13 1°4 17 13 30 | 5007. to 7002. by | 10,678 | 7,118 | - — 17,796) 4 | 2,052 
yearly ead ¥ j 
ments 0: ; ; > 

Juniors “ -| 18 15 371 82 28 55 | 1507. to 5002. by | 6,102] 2,035 |. 8,502 [16,630] 6 | 1,564 - 
teeta of > : 

< 5l. yearly.» L acd 
Preaeals rae bri : Wisewel Cok ati 
be 42 100 80,747 9,153 8,502 |48,402| 28 {12,408 
' Number on retirement { Costing a 
12,4087. ; 
Alteration if retirement 
ue provided Aiea the 
uniors after 25 years’ ' : 
service, as recom- d 
mended in letter - 18 3°5 _ = Le _ 30,747 | 9,153 | 7,699 |47,599| 38° 116,554 


To convey some idea of the amount of ‘selection which is 
implied in the table, I add that out of every 100 who 
enter this assumed establishment the survivors of 56 of 
them will obtain promotion through the rank of senior 
into that of principal; the survivors of 21 will become 
seniors and retire as such, and the survivors of the remaining 
23 will remain in the junior class during their entire 
service. Promotion under this scheme would imply an 
advance of 1401. for the juniors and 100/. for the seniors; 
these sums compare with the 110/.:and 1057. during the 
past experience in the War Office, and with the 80/. and 
50/. which the new War Office establishment would pro- 
duce, as previously explained. A compulsory retirement, 
after 42 years’ service, is. supposed to exist. The absence 
of such a provision materially affects the question of pro- 
motion. Compulsory retirement does not now exist in the 
Civil Service, but for purposes of comparison I have | 
assumed it to hold, and its introduction I cannot too 


earnestly recommend. i 


I].—How ro Errect a REORGANIZATION. 


The really important question, however, is not so much 
what numbers the normal establishment shall contain, or 
the pay and prospects which ought to be granted, but 
rather how this normal condition can be attained. In my 
letter I contrasted briefly the only two systems which are 
likely to be considered. In fact, there is but one other 
possible method (a compulsory retirement of all those 
redundant tothe establishment) of conducting a reorgani- 
zation, and as this, under existing circumstances, would be 
detrimental to the public seryice (the work) and ruin to 
most of the present employés, I dismiss itas not within the 
scope of your inquiry. But of the two other methods 
alluded to, I would now offer some further comparisons. 

The principle upon which the reorganization of 1871 was 
carried out I explained in my previous letter, as having 
for its object the immediate introduction of the new (ideal) 
establishment in a final condition. This principle is 
opposed to that gradual means of effecting a reorganization 
which I then advanced. The advocates of the first system 
might ask me, “ What good is there in a reorganization 
which cannot be immediately effected in fact as well as in 
name?” ‘To this question I would, first, reply that it is a 
delusion to think that the reorganization was, or could 
be, effected “in fact” in 1871. The superior work has 
been performed by the “redundants”’ to the new estab- 
lishment as well as by the new classes themselves since the 
reorganization, just as it was done prior to the reorgani- 
zation (see table, page 4). This result was not a matter 
of choice, but of necessity, and thus, so far as the work is con- 
’ cerned, there is really no difference inthe two systems I 
criticised in my former letter. It will be found that gentle- 
men will have been so long eniployed under the previous 
organization that, from their knowledge of the business, they 
will be indispensable under a new system, although they may 
be supernumerary to the actual numbers of the reorganized 
establishment. ‘That the new establishment may -be even- 
tually a sufficient one for the conduct of the work, I do not 


question ; but! I insist on the fact that its sufficiency implies 
a normal condition, and that this state cannot immediately 
exist on reorganization. My second reply to the above 
question is that, although a reorganization cannot be at, 
once carried into effect, as if no other had ever existed, _ 
still there was every necessity-to reorganize the department. 
and every good to be derived from it, because a reorgani- 
zation should show the direction in‘which the work: may 
be remodelled, and the extent to which the reductions can 
be ultimately made. 
The essential difference really between the two plans ia, 
that the first stops the flow of promotion, which. held. pre- 
vious to the reorganization, introducing only the. pro- 
motion which the new establishment will afford, and as a con- 
Sequence of the injury’so inflicted upon the men, it grants 
a compensation in shape of reassessment, that is to say, 
those chosen for the new establishment, and only those, 
receive at once whatever pay they would have received had 
the new establishment. and its pay) always existed. The 
second system, and the one advocated by me, is to permit 
the old flow of promotion to continue undisturbed, intro- 
ducing, nominally, the new establishment, and merely per- 
mitting those within it to proceed gradually to whatever 
advantages it may offer; thus obviating the necessity of 
compensating for loss of prospects; the reduction of the 
numbers being from the bottom. The former. was the 
system adopted in the War Office in 1871. My objections 
to this system are: Ist, that the compensation is uneven, 
some receiving too much, others receiving nothing at all, . 
and, as was the case in the War Office, some (perhaps those 
not the.most injured) received over 200/. a year) compen-~ 
sation, while others (57 of them), who were injured to 
the full extent which the reorganization could inflict, received 
nothing: except the prospect of 40/. a year, deferred in 
most cases 20 years. The evil now pointed to has already 
been brought ‘to your notice by Mr. Gray, of this office. 
2ndly, this system ignores the abnormal condition into 
which their new establishment “is thrown by its sudden 
creation. This fact is clearly proved by the following 
statistics from the new. War Office establishment. The 
average ages of the various classes of the new establishment 
were immediately after the reorganization— : 
Average Age in 1870 
= 50 ; 


Principals - ¥ - 
Assistants - = 7 - - 42 
Seniors - - - - 40 


Juniors - - 35 
whereas the ages which the normal estahlishment would 


give are :— 


get Average Age. 
Principals - - - ~ 37 
Assistants - - - - 54 
Seniors / - - - = 46 
Juniors - - - 29 


No less than 90 gentlemen were between the ages of 
32 and 36, whereas 25 is the greatest number which, © 
in a normal condition, should come within five years. 
of the same age. In a normal ‘condition 42 promotions 
in the next 15 years should obtain in the new War Office 


* 


establishment from the junior to the senior class ; whereas 
only 14 such promotions may be expected actually to take 
lace, within the same.period owing to its abnormal con- 
Feo And at the end of these 15 years 86 out of the'l00 
juniors will have been from 12 to 9 years (roughly) at the 
maximum salary of their class, with no promotional pros- 
pects to look forward to. The remedying these evils is one 
of the causes of the greater expense with which this system 
of reorganization is fraught, As a general rule, I would 
explain that the abnormal condition of an office, together 
with the extent (or, if I may so say, the intensity) of the 
contemplated reorganization, should be considered previous 
to cutting off the old flow of promotion, and fixing, for 
promotional purposes, the numbers of the new establish- 
ment, Boe 


TI.— RETIREMENT. 


There are two evils to which both systems of effecting a 
reorganization are equally subject, namely, the difficulty 
of introducing new men into the service, and of reducing 
the establishment to the ‘“ideal” numbers within a 
reasonable time. The extent to which these will be felt 
in the ‘War Office may be gained from the fact that it will 
take 15 years to reduce the War Office to its theoretic 
establishment ‘of 168 clerks; and that, in spite of the 
introduction of the side class, which Mr. Gray has explained 
to you, and which has removed from the line of absorption 
into the establishment no less than 24 of the redundant 
gentlemen, still 13 years will elapse before the Civil Service 
Commissioners are called upon to pass new men into the 
superior establishment of this office. The only means of 
remedying these evils is-a system of voluntary retirement 
from the service until the numbers are reduced. This is 
not only a necessity for the proper conduct of the work 

-under a new organization, but, as shown in my previous 

- Jetter, it results in economy to the state. I would now, in 
conclusion, only draw attention to Parliamentary Paper 
No. 389 of July 1871, where it will be seen that the special 
terms of retirement sranted in 1871, resulted in an annual 
saving (difference between pay and retirement) of no less 
than 15,5117. 

The recent Select Committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that reductions should be effected rather by 
an entire cessation of. appointments, and by transfer from 
one department to another, than by superannuating the 

clerks: who may be found to be redundant in particular 
offices. It will be easily seen that the two evils above 
alluded to would not be remedied by this recommendation 
of the Select Committee.’ If, as I believe, almost every 
department contains as Jarge a number of so-called 
“redundants ” as this office, it will follow that the transfer 
of redundants, for the purpose of completing establishments 
when reduced to their normal numbers, cannot take place 
for many (perhaps~13) years hence; and then only to a. 
slight’ extent, since by the nature of the case the various 
eee already have absorbed their own redun- 
ants. oe : 


The statistics contained in, this, paper were carefully 
conipiled by myself, and I believe are generally accurate ; 
still I only wish to suggest, questions which, before they 
are acted upon, ought, to.be based. on more extensive and 
more carefully digested facts. od wa 

 pisowiencsh of) bes (Signed), . Ropurr Davey. 
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(2) (a). ORDERS IN, COUNCIL anv: REGULATIONS 
ooo GIVENOIN THE cLerreR or THE WRITERS ‘TO 
. tHe MemBers or tHE Houser or Commons RE- 
_. FERRED to BY Mr. BRANT in sis EVIDENCE. 
1. Order in Council of 4th June 1870. 
At the Court at Balmoral, the 4th day of June 1870. 
_- PRESENT: 
»»\ The Queen’s most’ Excellent Majesty in Council. © 
Wurrnas itis expedient to continue, with certain amend- 
ments, the existing provision;for testing according to fixed 
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I. Now therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice 
of Her Privy Council, doth order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that the Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, now First Commis- 
sioner under Her Majesty’s Orders in Council of the 21st 
of May..1855, and the 26th of April 1862, and George 
Webbe Dasent, Esq., Doctor of: Civil Law, or such other 
persons.as Her Majesty may from time to time approve in 
the stead of them, or either of them, shall be Her Majesty’s 
Civil Service ,;Commissioners for testing the qualifications 
of the persons so proposed to be appointed to any situation 
or employment in the civil establishments as aforesaid, 
and shall hold their offices during the pleasure of Her 
Majesty ; the said Sir Edward Ryan continuing to be the 
First Commissioner, and the said George Webbe Dasent 
being the Second Commissioner; and shall have power, 


subject tothe approval of the Commissioners of Her Ma- - 


jesty’s Treasury, to appoint from time to time such assistant 
examiners and others as may be required to assist them in 
the performance of the duties herein-after assigned +0 
them. 

Il. And it is hereby ordered, that (except as may be 


. excepted under Clause VII. of this Order, and in the 


schedule marked B. annexed hereto) the qualifications of 
all such persons as may be proposed to be appointed, either 
permanently or temporarily, to any situation or employ- 
ment in any department of the Civil Service shall, before 
they are employed, be tested by or under the directions of 
the said Commissioners; and no person (except as afore- 
said) shall be employed in any department of the Civil 
Service until he shall have been reported by the said Com- 
missioners to be-qualified to be admitted on probation to 
such situation or employment. 

III. No person shall be appointed to any office or em- 
ployment in any of Her Majesty’s Civil Establishments 
until he shall be reported by the said Commissioners to 
have satisfied them :— 

1st. That he is within the limits of age prescribed for the 

situation or employment to which he desires to be 
admitted. 

2nd. That he is free from any physical defect or disease 

which would be likely to interfere with the proper 
discharge of his duties. 
3rd. That hig character is such as to qualify him for such 
situation or employment ; and 
4th. That he possesses the requisite knowledge and 
ability: to enter on the discharge of his official 
duties. 

IV. The rules applicable to each department, under each 
of the above heads, shall be settled, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, by the 
said Civil Service Commissioners and the chief authorities 
of the department. fy 

V. Except as herein-after is. excepted, all appointments 


‘which it may be necessary to make, after the 31st day of 


August next, to any of the situations included or to be 
included in Schedule A. to this Order annexed, shall be 
made by means of competitive examinations, according to 
regulations to be from time to time framed by. the said 
Civil Service Commissioners, and approved by the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury,‘open to all persons 
(of the requisite age, health, character, and other qualifica- 
tions prescribed. in the said regulations). who may’ be 
desirous of attending the same, subject to the payment of 
such fees as the said Civil Service Commissioners, with the 
consent of the said Commissioners of 'Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, may from time to time require; such examinations to 
be held at such periods, and for such situations, or groups 
of situations, in the same or different departments,ias the 
said Civil Service Commissioners, with the approval of the 
said Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, shall from 
time to time determine, and to have reference either-to the 
vacancies existing at the time of the examinatiom respec- 
tively, or to the number which may be: estimated to ‘occur 
within any period not exceeding six months after the com- 
mencement of the examinations, as the said, Civil Service 
Commissioners, after consultation with the: chief autho- 
rities. of the various: departments, and with the approval of 
the said Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, may 
deem expedient. «his 

VI. After the candidate, reported as aforesaid by the 
Commissioners, has been appointetl to an office or employ- 
ment, he shall enter on a period of probation, durmg which 
his conduct; and) capacity ini the: transaction ‘of business 


shall be subjected to such tests as maybe determined by the . 


chief of the department ‘to whichvhe is attached, and he 
shall not remain’ in the public ‘service after: six months 
from the date of his appointment, unless satisfactory: proofs 
of hig fitness shall have been furnished to the chief of such 
department, and a certificate of his qualification shall have 
been issued by the Civil Service: Commissioners .A: formal 


record of the particulars and of the result of such proba- 


Hh4. 


« 


tion, signed by the chief of the department, shall be 
furnished to the Civil Service Commissioners, and filed in 
their office, and they shall thereupon, and not sooner, if 
such record should be satisfactory, issue their certificate of 
the candidate’s qualification for employment. The candi- 
date after, no less than before, the issue of such certificate 
shall hold his office at the pleasure of the chief of his 
department. —~ 

VII. In case the chief of a department to which a situa- 
tion belongs and the Lords of the Treasury shall consider 
that the qualifications in respect of knowledge and ability 
deemed requisite for such situation are wholly or in part 
professional or otherwise peculiar, and not-ordinarily to be 
acquired in the Civil Service, and the said chief of the 
department shall propose to appoint thereto a person who 
has acquired such qualifications in other pursuits, or in 
case the said chief of the department and the Lords of the 
Treasury shall consider that, either for the purpose of 
facilitating transfers from the redundant list, or for other 
reason, it would be for the public interest that examination 
should be wholly or partially dispensed with, the Civil 
Service Commissioners may dispense with examination, 
wholly or partially, and may grant their certificate of 
qualification upon evidence satisfactory to them that the 
said person possesses the requisite knowledge and ability, 
and is duly qualified in respect of age, health, and 
character. ; 

VIII. And it is lastly hereby ordered that the situations 
mentioned or referred to in the schedule marked B., hereto 
annexed, shall be wholly excepted from the ‘operation of 
this Order, provided that the chief authorities of any 
department, with the concurrence of the Lords of the 
Treasury, by notice in the London Gazette, may from time 
to time add situations to either of the said schedules, or 
withdraw situations therefrom, or restore thereto situations 
which may have been withdrawn. 

Epmunp Harrison. 


ScHEDULE A. 


Departments to which the principle of Open Competi- 
tion, provided in Clause V. of this Order, is to be applied. 


Treasury. 
’ Privy Council Office. 
Colonial Office. 
India Office. 
War Office. 
Admiralty. 
Board of Trade. 
Poor Law Board. 
Privy Seal Office. 
Customs, 
Inland Revenue. 
Paymaster-General’s Department. 
Civil Service Commission. 
General Post Office (Clerks in Secretary’s Department). 
Mint. 
Exchequer and Audit Departmeni. . 
General Register Office. 
Office of Works. 
Office of Woods, &c. 
National Debt Office, 
| Public Record Office. 
Stationery Office. 
Charity Commission. 
Education Office. 
Registry of Designs. 
Registry of Seamen. 
Registry of Joint Stock Companies. 
Emigration Office. 
University of London. 
Science and Art Department. 
London Gazette Office. : 
County Courts Judgments Registry. 
Office of Examiners of Criminal Law Accounts. 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office 
(Scotland). 
Chief Secretary’s Office (Ireland). 
Constabulary Office (Ireland). 
Directors of Convict Prisons’ Office (Ireland). 
Office of Inspectors-General of Prisons (Ireland), 
General Register Office (Ireland). 
Registrar of Petty Sessions Clerks’ Office (Ireland). 
Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums Office (Ireland). 
Registry of Deeds (Ireland), 
Public Works Office (Ireland). 
Dublin Metropolitan Police Office. 
Divisional Justices’ Offices, Dublin. 


——— 


APPENDIX TO FIRST 


REPORT OF THE’ | 


ScHEDULE B. 


Situations altogether excepted from the operation of this — 


: rder. 
1, All situations to which the holder is appointed 
directly by the Crown. 
2. All situations included in any Order or Warrant 
made by the Commissioners of the Treasury under section 4 
of the Superannuation Act, 1859. : : 


3. All situations which are filled, in the customary _ 


course of promotion, by persons previously serving in the 
same department. 


2. Copy of Firsr Reeunations Issuzp by Civin 


Service Commissioners for EMPLOYMENT of 


“TEMPORARY WRITERS. 


Regulations (framed in pursuance of Her Majesty’s 


Order in Council of the 4th June 1870) for the selection of 


' persons for temporary employment as writers in various 


public departments. 
_N.B.—These regulations are liable to -be altered for 
future occasions. 

1. A register of persons eligible for temporary employ- 
ment as writers, in such departments as may have occasion 
for their services, will be framed and kept by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

2. Writers will be either (a) men, or (2) boys. In each 
case the duration of service will depend. upon the wants of 
the departments in which they may be serving, but no 
service, however prolonged, will confer any claim to super- 


annuation or compensation. allowance. Boy writers will. 


not be retained as such after they have reached the age of 
19 years. 


3. Writers will be paid, either by the piece, or by the 


hour, day, or week, according-to the practice of the depart- 
ment to which they may for the time be attached, and at 
such rates of remuneration as may be from time to time 
sanctioned by the Commissioners of the Treasury. 

4. Examinations, for the purpose of selecting the persons 
whose names are to be entered on the register referred to, 
will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners from time 
to time, as they may deem necessary, in the following 
subjects :— 

Handwriting.* 

Orthography. 

Arithmetic (including vulgar and decima fractions).} 
Copying manuscript. 

Writing a simple letter. 

The minimum rate of pay to writers will be 5s. per day 
to men, and 12s. a week to boys. : 

5. The fee payable by persons attending these exami- 
nations will be 5s. for each person in class (a), and 2s, 6d. 
for each person in class (6). 

6. The limits of age will be— 

(a.) For men writers 19 to 30, except in the cases of 
army pensioners, who will be eligible up to 45. 
(5.) For boy writers 14 to 18, ; 

7. After their names have been placed upon the register, 
writers will be summoned for émployment when and for 
such time as their services may be needed; the order in 
which they may be employed, and the departments to 
which they may be assigned, being determined on each 
occasion by the Civil Service Commissioners, 


Norice. 


1, Applicants under the above regulations may present 
themselves for examination at this office between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 12 noon, on any Thursday or Friday in the 
months of August and September 1870, 

2. The number of writers to be entered on the register 
for the present will be about 40, viz., 20 men and 20 boys; 
but this number will be enlarged or diminished as circum- 
stances may require, 


3. Copy of the Present Rucunations respecting 
Temporary Wrirers in Public Departments. 


1, A register of writers will be kept by the Civil Service . 


Commissioners. Such writers will be employed in the 
, Sewell SANS on tr ee eee 
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public departments when wanted. When not wanted, 
they will have no claim to employment; refusing to serve 
when called upon, they will be removed from the register. 

2. Writers will be subject to the orders of the depart- 
ments.in which they are serving during the time of their 
actual employment; but they will be under the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and paid by them from week to 
week, or day to day, as circumstances may require.* 

3. Writers must satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners 
that they are of good health and character, and that 
they are duly qualified under the following regulations 
(4 and 5):— 

4, The limits of age will be—- 

(a.) For men writers, over 18. 
(6.) For boy writers, 14 to 18. 
5, The subjects in which candidates will be tested are— 
Men writers : 
Obligatory.t 
Handwriting. 
. Orthography. 
. Copying manuscript. ° 
. Copying figures and tabular statements. 


Go NO 


. Optional. 
5. Arithmetic. 


Boy writers : 
1. Handwriting. 
2. Orthography. 
3. Elementary arithmetic. 


6. Examinations, for the purpose of testing the qualifi- 
cations of candidates in the above-mentioned subjects, will 
be held by the Civil Service Commissioners from time to 
time as may be necessary, and a certain number, regulated 
by the probable demand from the public departments, of 
those who display the requisite amount of proficiency will 


‘be placed upon the register kept by the Commissioners. 


7. The fee payable by persons attending these examina- 
tions will be 5s. for each person in class (a), and 2s. 6d. for 
each person in class (6). 

8. Writers placed upon the register will be eligible for 
employment in any department. They will be summoned 
for employment when and for such time as their services 
may be needed; the order in which they may be employed, 
and the departments to which they may be assigned, being 
determined on each occasion by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

9. The engagement of all writers, not engaged for a 
shorter period, will be by the week. Writers may also be 
engaged by the day or the hour, as may be found advisable. 
Boy writers will not be retained as such, after they shall 
have reached the age of 19. 

10. The pay of men writers engaged by time will he at 
the rate of 10d. per hour. No greater number of hours 
than those constituting an official day in each department 
may be charged for without previous authority from the 
chiefs of the department. Those engaged by the piece will 
be paid at the rate of 13d. for every 100 words well and 
correctly copied, or at,such other rates for special kinds of 
work as may be determined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners with the approval of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 

11. No service, however much it may happen to be pro- 
longed, will confer any claim to superannuation or com- 
pensation allowance. 

12. The remuneration of boy writers engaged by time 


" will be at the rate of 4d. per\hour, an addition of $d. per 


hour being allowable by the Civil Service Commissioners 
at the end of each year of approved service. Should any 
boy writers be engaged by the piece they will be paid at 
such rates as may be fixed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, with the approval of the Lords Commissioners of 
the ‘Treasury. 

13. When a writer has a week’s pay to receive he shall 
lose no part of it for days.on which the office is shut for 
public holidays. With this exception writers will only 
receive pay for the hours, or parts of hours, during which 
they actually attend. 

14. No person who has been trained, either wholly or 
partially, at the public expense, for the occupation of a 
teacher in schools in connection with the Committee of 


* Wor the present, writers engaged for more than a week at atime in 


one department, will be paid by that department, and not by the Civil 


Service Commissioners. 

+ Persons proposing to present themselves as candidates should fully 
understand that- only those who reach a high standard of proficiency in 
the obligatory subjects can be placed upon the register. 
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Council for Education, or the Board of National Education, 
Ireland, is eligible for employment as a writer unless he 
shall have first obtained the consent of the Treasury. 


Notice. 


Applicants under the above regulations may present 
themselves at this office between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
12 noon, on any Thursday (excepting the Jast Thursday) 
in the month.of March 1872. They will then receive an 
order for examination, which -will, generally, be held. the 
same day. 

Persons desirous of being examined in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, or any large provincial town in England or 


Scotland, should apply by letter to the Secretary, Civil= 


Service Commission. If a sufficient number of candidates 
apply, arrangements will be made for their examination, 
and ‘‘ Orders for Examination ” will be sent to them. 

The fees are to be paid by means of special stamps, 
respecting which the candidate will receive full instructions 
with his “ Order for Examination.” 

Each candidate will be'informed, by letter, of the result 
of his examination. If successful, he will be required to 
furnish evidence of his-age and health, and to give satis- 
factory references as to his character. 

The number of names to be added to the register within 
the next month is computed at 20; but this number will 
be enlarged or diminished as circumstances may require. 


Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon Row, Westminster, 
24th February 1872. 


(2) (6). A STATEMENT on rue Two Points oMiTTEeD 
By Mr. Georce BRANT IN HIS EVIDENCE BEFORE 
THE COMMISSION ON BEHALF OF THE CIVIL 
SeRvIcE WRITERS. 


Firstly —The anomalous position and peculiar hardships 
of many writers arising out of the operations of clauses II. 
and III. of the Order in Council of 19th August 1871. 
(See copy annexed.) 

By a subsequent Order in Council, dated 9th August 
1872 (see copy also annexed), it was ordered, “That where 
the words 4th June 1870 occur in the third clause of the 
said order, the words 19th August 1871 be substituted 
instead thereof.” 

By the operation of these clauses under the original date, 
the pay of a large number of men was reduced from what~ 
ever higher rate they had then attained to 10d. per hour 
and in consequence of this reduction, many, for various 
reasons, were led to apply to be transferred to other depart- 
ments, and all such were, on the alteration in the dates in 
clause III.,. debarred from reverting to their former rate 
of pay, because of the words “ serving in the same depart- 
ment continuously from a date preceding, &¢.,” while those 
who were not transferred did revert to their former rate of 
payment. 

For example :—A writer serving in the Treasury at 6s. 6d. 
a day on the 19th August 1871 was reduced to 10d. per 
hour, as he, not foreseeing what afterwards occurred, 
obtained a transfer to the country where he could live 
cheaper. On the alteration of the dates in clause III. in 
the following year he was debarred from recovering his 
former rate of pay through the words before quoted; this 
case is typical of a great many others. This writer was 
appointed in 1870, and is now serving in a department 
where another writer, who was not appointed until nearly 
twelve months afterwards is receiving 5s. 6d. a day, and 
other privileges, under the operation of the same clause. 

The following is among other anomalies which the clause 
in question has created : 

In the Admiralty there are now serving writers at 10d, 
per hour who were registered and appointed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners in 1870, and who have been em- 
ployed in the service (though not in the Admiralty) con- 
tinuously since that date, while in the same office there are 
writers who when first appointed received 6s. a day, and 
who have since been placed upon the established class, who 
were not registered by the Civil Service Commissioners till 
shortly previous to 19th August 1871, the latter becoming 
eligible for the establishment, and the former ineligible 
through the said words in clause III. 

In various departments there are to be found many 


instances of writers with a considerable number of years 


Ti 
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service serving at 10d. per hour, side by side on the same 


kind of duties with other writers receiving a higher rate 
of pay, but who only entered the service just prior to 19th 
August 1871. 


In other cases while efficient men have been retained in 


some departments in preference to those who were less. 


efficient, the latter have been elsewhere admitted (through 


the said clause) to advantages of pay and privileges from 


which the former are. now debarred. 

[See example annexed marked A ; also the case of Mr. J. 
Horwood in evidence before Select Committee of House of 
Commons on Civil Service Writers, page 60, Questions 931 
to 939; other examples can be given if necessary. | 


These anomalies and inequalities in the position of ‘ 


writers in the same department are a standing commentary 
on the utter failure of the present system to attain the 
object contemplated by the said Order in Council, viz. :— 
“ Whereas it is expedient to place at the service of every 
“ department, where temporary writers are for the time being 
** needed, persons whose wages and conditions of employment 
** are the same.” 


By clause III. the increments of pay to all writers -were 
stopped, notwithstanding that it is still very doubtful 
whether the men in the Admiralty, Customs, Local Govern- 
ment Board, Charity Commission, Treasury, Science and 
Art, War Office, and other departments are yet entitled to 
those increments under words in the same clause viz.:— 
“ and on the other terms which they were actually subject to.” 
Part of the terms of their employment having been, that 
they were to receive these increments. 

[See evidence of Mr. Tom Taylor before the Select Com- 
mittee on Civil Service writers, Question 1227 (42nd line on 
page 76), “I must contend that the terms our writers were 
“ then subject to were terms of an increment from 5s. 6d. 
“ to 8. 6d. per diem. These terms having been laid down in 
“ the Treasury letter of January 19th, 1870.’ 


The Select Committee also were of opinion that justice 
reauired the restoration of these increments. 


The anomalies and hardships arising out of the opera- 
and are still having a . 


tions of these clauses have had 
very injurious effect on the writers, aré a fruitful source of 
discontent, and are destructive of that harmony which 
should characterize the relations of all public officials with 
each other. 

These observations are respectfully submitted to your 
Honourable Commissioners, with a desire to aid in devising 
a plan whereby the public service and the writers may be 
relieved of all such needless and vexatious disadvantages. 


Secondly.—The probable injury that might be done to 
many writers, and to the public service, in any new scheme 
which your Honourable Commissioners may recommend if 
due consideration is not given to the ages of those at 
present serving. 

With a view to assisting your Honourable Commissioners 
in the consideration of this point we have lately collected 
information regarding the age and service of writers now 
serving, and are enabled to submit the tables annexed 
marked B and B 2, which show the ages and service of 
239 writers taken promiscuously from various departments. 

We can confidently assert that this table represents a 
fair average of the ages and service of the writers in the 
Civil Service. 

It will be seen, however, that a considerable number of the 
men have been for many years in the service, and that 
some of them are somewhat advanced in years ; but it can 
be affirmed of all included in the said table that they are 
active, and in the possession of good health, and likely to 
be able to perform their duties as efficiently as at present 
for many years to come. 

Their experience in their respective departments un- 
doubtedly invests their services with considerable value, 
and thereby enables them to give better assistance than 
could be rendered by those having less experience, and in 
many cases they have considerably aided the departments 
by imparting instruction to many of the junior employés 
working with them. 

It is hoped and believed that your Honourable Commis- 
sioners will conclude it to be important to the public 
service, as well as just to these men, to retain their services, 
and will for that purpose make a liberal provision on the 
score of age for those at present serving in the Government 
departments. ) 


<. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE 


(Copy.) 
Order in Council, 19th August 1871. 
Temporary WRITERS IN PuBLic DEPARTMENTS. 


At the Court at Balmoral, the 19th day of August 187]. 
PRESENT; 
The QuEEN’s most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


WHEREAS in pursuance of Her Majesty’s Order in 
Council, dated 4th June 1870, Her ide db Civil Service 
Commissioners therein named have frame , and the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have approved, 
sundry regulations for testing the qualifications of persons 
proposed to be appointed to situations or employments in 
Her Majesty’s Civil Establishments, and part of such 
regulations, (viz., the regulations contained in the Schedule 
hereto) relate to Temporary’ Writers, whose services are not 
confined to any single civil establishment, but who repre- 
sent to whatever establishment they may happen for the - 
item being to be attached, the same description of labour ; 


_ and whereas it is eapedient to place at the service of every 


department where Temporary Writers are for the time being 
needed persons whose wages and conditions of employment 
are the same; now, therefore, Her Majesty, by and with 
the advice of the Privy Council, doth order, and it ig” 
hereby ordered as follows :— 

I. That no Temporary Writers be attached henceforth to 
any establishment of Her Majesty’s Civil Service except in 
conformity with the annexed regulations, or with such 
further regulations as the said Civil Service Commission- 
ers may, with the concurrence of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, issue in execution of their powers in that 
behalf, 

II. That a week’s notice which may, at the discretion of 
the chief of the department, be extended to a month’s 
notice, be given to all acting writers (except such ag fall 
within the terms of clause III. of this present order) who 
are not willing to continue their service upon the terms of 
the regulations hereto appended. ee 

III. That Temporary Writers heretofore certificated by 
the Civil Service Commissioners for service in any parti- 
cular department, and Temporary Writers now borne upon 
the register of the Civil Service Commissioners, who haye 
been respectively serving in the same department continuously 
from a_ date preceding 4th June 1870, be excepted from 
clause II. and be retained, but only so long as their ser- 
vices are required in the same department, at the salary or 
wages, and on the other terms, which they were actually 
receiving, and were actually subject to, on 19th August 
1871, without any addition thereto, or alteration therein, 
on account of service following that date. q 

IV. That departments connected immediately with 
courts of justice, or with the registration of legal titles or — 
instruments, be excepted from this order, so long as the 
chiefs of such departments shall not have signified their 
consent to be bound by it. 

: EpmMuND HARRISON. 


The London Gazette, 13th August 1872, 


At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 9th 
day of August 1872. 


PRESENT: : 
The QuzxEn’s most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


Wuernas it is expedient to amend the Order in Coun- 
cil, dated the 19th day of August 1871, relating to writers 
in the Civil Service: 

Now, therefore, Her Majesty, 
Her Privy Council, doth order, 
follows, viz. :— 


That, where the. words “ fourth June one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy,” occur in the third clause of 
the said Order, the words “nineteenth August one 
thousand eight hundred and Seventy-one,” be substituted 


by and with the advice of 
and it is hereby ordered, as 


. instead thereof. 


: ArtTHuR HE tps. 


“QIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


A 


Tea and East India Department, — 
myo. ‘ H. M. Customs. 
_Luyterep the service as a writer in Nov. 1870, and was 


‘employed till. May 1871 in the Education Office, receiving 


salary at the rate of ls. per hour. I was then transferred 
to South Kensington Museum, and received 10d. per hour, 
working eight hours per day. 

As the work decreased the staff of writers was reduced, 


- general ability and good conduct determining the length 
of stay. I (with nine others) was retained till the comple- 


tion of the work, and was transferred to the Customs 
Department in September 1871. | 

The writers who were removed from South Kensington 
to the Customs previous to the 19th August 1871 have 
received compensation for loss of pay, those removed since 
(presumably the better clerks) receive none. D 

I petitioned the Treasury 27th September 1872, praying 


_their lordships to take a favourable view of my case, and 
place me in the same position as writers removed from 
South Kensington, previous to the 19th August 1871, but 


without success (copy enclosed). 
Mr, Soutill (my present chief) would be pleased to give 
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being prevented by a “ Board’s Order,” from giving a. 
character to anyone in the service'‘in any Other way. 


CHarues BEAGLEY. 


Treasury Chambers, 
14th Oct. 1872. 
Tux Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury have had before them your letter of the 27th ultimo, 
and in reply Iam desired to acquaint you that under the 
‘ouncil relating to writers (your transfer from 
the South Kensington Museum to the Customs depart- 
ment dating subsequently to the 19th August 1871)-you 
are only entitled to pay at the rate of 10d. an hour, and 
that their Lordships have not the power to grant you any 
increase. ‘ atk 


Sir, 


Bik IT am, Sir, 
Charles Beagley, Esq., Your obedient Servant, 
Tea and East India (Signed) Winuiam Law. 
Department, H. M.’s Customs. 


J 


me, on a private application, an excellent testimonial, he 
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A STATEMENT showing the averace AcE and Perron of Service of 239 Writers employed in the Civil Service, taken 
ie promiscuously from among some of the writers in various departments. — 


i 7 peperoaent: No. of Writers. Total Age. pce ae Average Age. mais tae 
ee ee a rea any naa ae nS - : 
ik "Ay ai ai ! Years, Years. Years Years. s 
Admiralty (exclusively new writers) 23 597 4 75°5 26° 3:3 
Charity Commission : 3 20 sy Ue 30°6 7-2 ; 
Customs :— | 
onrcher'a Office ~ ‘3 10 326 41° 32°6 . 4-1 
‘ Statistical A 2 ae 19 518 64°5 27°3 3:4 : 
Ecclesiastical Commission =~ a 494 140° © 41-2 11°6 ” 
Education Office - - - “45 | 1,403 201°5 31-2 44 % 
Pavbat + alley ela _ ‘s 16 512 147°5 32° 9°2 Bil: 
General Post Office - - 70 2,100 175: 30: 2°5 
Registry of Seamen - - 24 706 50° 29°4 oo 


_'The above table shows a total of 239 men with an average age of 30°4 years, and 4°35. years of service, and is a fair and as 
4% accurate representation on behalf of the whole body of writers. eg 


aie 


| 23rd July 1874. 


Li2 
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A Tasuez showing the Acgs and Service of 184 men taken promiscuously from among the Writers in the Admiralty, 


Customs, Education Office, Charity Commission, Ecclesiastical Commission, Patent Office, Registry of Seamen’s Office, 
and War Office, Pall Mall. ‘ Pe 27th July 1874, 


\ 


Summary, ' 
Age No. of | Aggregate Age | No.of | Aggregate - - 
each at Writers. | Service. each at Writers. | Service. No. of Stat Average 
Writers, * | Service each. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. ead 
18 4 8 39 
19 5 ' 16 40 63 3° 
20 12 39. 4] uae 
. ae 10 ~~ 978 42 103 2 51210 
22 8 214 43 ia Pie nee 
; 28 8 133 | 44 142 4°803 
24 8 203 45 PAG 
25 7 13 rar 1614 5*56896 
cae cron ahs 52h 47 oO ie: aoe 
27 9 352 48 119 6°61 
28 6 183 49 
29 2 4} 50 1274 7°-9685 
30 6 31 PPR Bd ash ; 
ae 6 203 52 wy 3 135 84375 
32 8 37} 53 ba ie diy 
33 6 42 54 994 12°4375 
34 3 184 55 We my 
35 6 4g fehl akee 28 ro 
PORTS? Sunn Nari 204 BY PAG ich 
37 2 sk 58 
38 if 37 


N.B.—It should also be borne in mind that the majority of those writers who entered the service during the past . 
three or four years, and whose ages range from 25 and upwards, have had considerable previous experience in office work, 
and are found competent to perform the duties assigned to them at once, whilst Junior clerks generally remain under 
tuition and training for a considerable period. _In other words the writers are mostly skilled workmen, and employed. as 


such, while their remuneration is barely an equivalent for mechanical or copying work. 


: ; y (A.) 

(3.) CASE of the WRITERS employed in the MANu- [igp of Manvracturinc DreparTmMEnts under the 
FACTURING DEPARTMENTS under the WAR OFFICE, War Office, together with the clerical staff of the 
located at Woolwich, Enfield, Birmingham, and Wal- same, provided for under vote 12 of Army 
tham Abbey, and who are alluded to in paragraph 12 of Estimates. 

_ the “statement of the case of the temporary clerks ~~. po 
and writers,” which has been submitted for your ost 
favourable consideration. e 
Departments. . ra A sit Se g 
The following tabular statements—one, marked (A.), Slelsisl/#i 8) s 
showing the normal clerical establishment of these el e/eIe/S/R] § 
departments; the other, marked (B.), the distribution of Ala|Slale|e] a 


clerks and writers in the principal offices of the depart- 
ments at Woolwich—have heen prepared in order to THe ARSENAL, WOOLWICH. 
afford positive information and to assist in the formation 


of an accurate estimate of the relative working position of | Reval Carriage Department a Med el Pd Ges 
the writers in these departments. Royal Gun Factories. - -| 1] 2] 8] 2] 8] 8 
Royal Laboratory - -1 Lj 2h a4 =e ss 
Gas Factory and Machinery Estab: | -| -| -| -| -| 9 


lishments, 


xe) A.—cont; 
Er 
oF Clerks. 
pA ees | US 
Departments.. q : B g a 
B= eral ESE Z K a 
Slo; ol als 3 a 
AISIB/S/Sle] & 
; SlelslaelSiel| a 
Oe Male Tn EES a ee a ae eT 
Roya Smatt ARM 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Enfield : - oe Bie Sila 1} 1/12 
Birmingham - s mi lieess Honetiealies ae Wansecstenee dg 
RoyvaL GUNPOWDER FACTORY. 
Waltham Abbey cee sah = ledele ah sity he’ 
Total 4 SN! GSC C CR Ae) 


ne 


It will be seen on reference to statement (A.) that there 
are employed in the seven offices enumerated therein, 
4 principal clerks, 10 senior, 19 junior, 2 temporary 
and 7 military clerks, with about 93 writers. Statement 
(B.), to which your attention will be drawn somewhat in 
detail hereafter, will give an idea as to the way in which 
the services of these persons are utilized in three of the 
principal offices out of the seven included in statement 


(A.). 


é (B.) 


DistRIBUTION of CLeRKs and Wrirers in the Principal 
Offices of the several, Manufacturing Departments of 
the War Office at Woolwich. 


Royal Carriage Department. 


Ce ee ot en ES Vena i fic, rr 


Clerks. 
Branches. iat - | , | Remarks. 
‘ e|. sali 
s/S/8/2/2 
al e/81% 
Be bed LE 
Correspondence - - C1 Ae el atic (me ie Das 
Store and Contract - -| -]| 1} 1] 1] 8 
Accounts 5 : : SA SNCS aN ease 
Wages - - : (ie) md ee es We ae 
Cashier -) : - ele Pea Rye Ee 
Manager- -  - : a uses |e acelin be var 
Total - : Se ay Gal Bp ee 
Cee ee —————————————eee 
Royal Gun Factories. 
Clerks. 
a 
Branches. : d a z a 3 
PS w | H Hilo] & a 
Sis} gi/8)2)8 s 
Bi et te LS es I 
oO 5 t oD o 
aAlealslelale 4 
i ee a ee 
Correspondence fet : i) eee) |e pci Wee a 
Store, Contract, and Wages slepetade rN be tn Oe Wee (009, 
Accounts and Cashier : rp} ese | Os en A A) 
Manager - : : SU eed (Fe tem Rae 1 
Total - Sh Yuen elton teveeaTOao Ny a Lai 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. : 


Royal Laboratory. 
Clerks. 
Branches. as : Remarks. 

8. Mires 
She S| Sule 
(s/s /8/8 
AlalSlale 
Correspondence aa . sate Duk sls a] ah ct 
Store and Contract : =| =) EP} 1} apis 
Accounts - : - SS peeM dol cet larg 
Wages : - - mtd eee Wiest laa lkp coat 
Cashier - : - Fl (ieee (ees Ba ane) Kc 
Manager : : . =P -| -] -]| <1} 2 
Total A elt Qh ap dh 38 


In these offices, it appears from experience, no positive 


line of demarcation can be drawn between the various . 


kinds of clerical labour. A man to be of any service 
must be one, generally speaking, who, besides a good 
knowledge of arithmetic, has the power of addressing 
himself for considerable periods to calculations! involving 
the use of large series of figures. Practically, in all 
branches other than the correspondence, mere copying 


work, as copying, does not exist, and in this branch forms : 


but a very small portion of the work required. 

The duties may be looked upon as of a very miscel- 
Janeous charaeter, such as correspondence, book-keeping, 
computing, the preparation of statements (oftentimes of 
an intricate character), indexing, and docketing, together 
with the handling, in the case of those in the several 
cashiers’ branches, of large sum8 of Government money. 

At present in the Royal Carriage Department, the first 
on statement (B.), a writer in the Correspondence Branch 
keeps the register of all letters received and issued, books 
in which, in addition to the mere record of the document, 
a full précis of the, subject is given; while in the same 
branch at the Royal Gun Factories all the correspondence 
work is transacted by the two writers under the direction 
of the principal clerk. It should be observed that in the 
absence of the principal clerk a large share of extra 
responsibility devolves upon the senior writer there, who 
then has to prepare all papers for signature, and prime 
the next senior clerk with the subjects and their bearings, 


"so that he may be prepared with answers to such questions 


as May arise. 

In this branch there were formerly one senior clerk and 
three writers. 

In the Store and Contract Branches'of the Railway 
Carriage Department and Royal Laboratory, the Store 
ledgers, which contain debit and credit accounts of all 
stores received into and issued to the works for con- 
version (involving pérhaps ,1,300 separate headings or 
accounts), are kept by writers, who prepare the vouchers, 
particularizing the several transactions preparatory to 
posting them into these ledgers. In the Railway 


Carriage Department a senior writer practically super- ~ 


intends the whole of the ledger work in this branch, 
directs the junior writers in their duties, and audits, 
previous to a final audit by the local accountant, the 
whole of the transactions passing through these ledgers ; 
prepares vouchers and all contract requisitions, from data 
supplied by the manager, and the majority of statements 
emanating from the branch; keeps the liability book, 
which shows the debits against the parliamentary vote and 
regulates the expenditure; and, in the absence of the 
clerk who keeps the contract journal, carries out his 
duties, such as the posting of contractors’ deliveries and 
passing of their certificates for payment, together with 
correspondence with contractors relative to their supplies. 
The Accounts Branch.—This in the majority of cases is 
the most important branch of the office. In it the whole 
of the accounts of the department, hitherto a floating and 
heterogeneous mass, are classified and arranged for entry 
into the cost ledger and double-entry books. In the 
Railway Carriage Department these books are and have 
been kept for the last 10 years by a writer. Here the 
balance sheet (of which we beg to submit a copy), with 
all its complementary details, is worked up and prepared 
by the writers belonging to the branch. It is patent that 
this is no small duty, when it is explained that, before the 
amounts which are found in column headed “Labour” 
can be arrived at, per-centages have to be thrown week by 
week upon the direct amounts paid to workmen to provide 


lis 


for known indirect.accounts; also, that in the final 


- operation, which, from the nature of the case, only occurs 


at the end of the year, a like course has to be carried out 
in regard to every item of labour, to provide for figures 
headed “Indirect Expenditure ;” and again upon the 
“Total of No. 1 Balance’ Sheet,” to furnish the total of 


_ No. 2 Balance Sheet. 


We take the liberty of thus entering into details, so that 
the real character of a writer’s duty may be appreciated. 

The writers in this branch also prepare the depart- 
mental and parliamentary estimates, together with the bills 
or vouchers put forward for services performed upon re- 
payment; they have also to keep the superannuation and 
other accounts of a purely departmental character. You 
will observe from statement (B.) how few clerks are 
employed in this branch. The duties in the same branch 
of other departments are very similar. stant 

In the cashiers’ branches of the Carriage Department, 
Laboratory, and at Enfield, writers are engaged assisting 
the. several cashiers in laying out the workmen’s wages 
from week to week ; thus sums ranging from 2,000/. to 
3,500/. are passing weekly through the hands of these 
men. “They have no responsibility, it is true, in this 
matter, other than that of the temptation which inevitably 
comes. to one poorly paid who has golden opportunities 
thrown in his way. 

We have thus given a very general outline of the duties 
performed by our class in the departments named, and 
now beg permission to draw your attention to the mode in 
which these men haye hitherto been appointed, and to 
show how injurious it is to the interests of the service and 
to the men that such a system should any longer be allowed 
to exist. 

Hitherto they haye been appointed solely by the superin- 
tendents requiring their services, and though overtures 
have been made to our departments by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in regard to the employment of writers in 
accordance with powers conferred in Order of Council, 
dated 4th June 1870, the superintendents have thought 
it desirable to decline to submit the names of writers for 
registry by the Commissioners. 

This has had an injurious effect upon-us as a body, 
inasmuch as concessions which have been granted to the 
registered class have not been extended to us. A case may 
be instanced which is exceptionally hard. In most regula- 
tions governing competitions for appointments to the Civil 
Service a clause is inserted to this effect: ‘In reckoning 
“age for competition the following allowances will be 
“ made, viz., (2) persons who have served for two full 

consecutive years ie me r 
“ as registered writers in connexion with the Civil Service, 
“ may duduct from their actual age any time not exceeding 


_“* five years which they may have spent in such service.” 
But we are informed this clause will not affect us; in fact 


the secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners states 
“that paragraph eight of the general regulations (given 
above) of the 8th April 1872 does not apply to your case.” 
(See Mr. W. G, Pinkney’s letters to secretary, Civil Service 
Commissioners, of the 23rd April and 13th May 1874, and 
the secretary’s replies of the Oth April and 18th May 1874 
thereto.) I¢-will thus tbe seen that non-registry by the 
Civil Service’ Commissioners debars a man with long service 
under the state from improving’ his position. Again, as a 
non-registered class we are at great disadvantage because 
of the possibility of immediate dismissal, however long one’s 
service, without even the prospect of employment, as in the 


case of writers on the register, in another Government office 


where labour may be required. _- 

Further, the present system of employment throws the 
writers unfortunately as a class into the hands of the?mere 
clerical officials, in an office a most pernicious and objec- 
tionable state of things ; it is, moreover, highly detrimental 
to the best interests of the service, for should a man detect 


or observe any impropriety in the mode of keeping the ac- 


counts, unless he is one of exceptional hardihood and _fear- 
lessness, he is almost of necessity precluded from bringing it 
to light, because it would of a certainty imperil his prospects 
of promotion and employment. A change in the system of 
employment, such as placing us on the register, would take 
away many of these objections, and abolish a cause of 
weakness in the clerical power of the ‘office. Many writers 
since January 1872 hayeresigned their position in the Royal 
Carriage Department office and entered the Civil Service as 
registered writers, in consequence of the exceptional position 
in which they have been placed, and the absence of any 
definite regulation at all applicable to.such a class of 
individuals. | ~ ffs 

The effect of so many experinced men leaving an office 
within so short a period must be patent to all. pea 

A great cause of discontent with our writers is that 
their hours of labour are so different from those of the clerks 
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with whom they are associated. In other Government 
offices they are identical, but in the Woolwich establishments 
a writer actually--works 49 hours,-and-at the Small Arm 
Factories 51 hours per, week, while the clerk’works 37 hours 
per week (42 hours, less five hours for luncheon time). 

In dealing with this question it should be distinctly 
understood that the duties of these men (the writers) are 
entirely clerical, as has been shown, and are similar in every 
respect to those performed by the general body of clerks; 
and further, that the men have no connexion with the 
manufactory—a. purely different class. of men, essentially 
mechanics, and taken from that class, performing the rough 
work appertaining toa workshop. It may be stated for 
your information that our position is analogous with that 
of the writers employed in the principal offices of Her 
Majesty’s dockyards, whose hours are exactly the same as 
those of the clerks, viz., from nine to: four, . A 

It will be remembered that owing to the efforts of gentleme 
interested in the well-being of the writers a concession of 
12 days’ leave with pay per annum was granted ostensibly 
to all writers in the service, but it will be seen from Sir 


‘ 70. 
H. K. Stork’s letter of the 7th November 1873, Gen. No. 
} 3552 


to A. Otway, Esq., M.P., (alread 
evidence,) that this concession has 
tended to us. 

In addition, this partial measure is peculiarly administered ; 
thus the men at Enfield are only allowed a day’s leave at 
oe ie which of course makes it almost nugatory in its 
effects. 

Since the year 1864, in which those employed in the 
principal offices of the departments were recognized as 
writers, the charge for their services has been correctly -in- 
cluded in the Parliamentary Estimates under the head of 
“Establishment.” But by -a- Treasury minute dated 


tendered in verbal . 
een only partially ex- 


70 
12/7/73, aS at we were summarily disposed of as “ writers,” 


and instructions issued that_in future estimates writers 
should be provided for-under the head of “ Wages,” on the 
plea that their status was simply that of workmen in the 
manufactures, a position, we submit, quite untenable, and 
altogether contrary to fact. The probable effects of this 
minute in the future will be that the very order granting 
leave with pay in these departments will be deemed not to 
refer to us. 

The absence of adequate prospects for the future is a 
question that presses heavily upon us, in common with our 
fellows in other branches of the service, and one which we 
trust will be provided for by your honourable body. 

In conclusion we would take the liberty of suggesting, 


‘firstly, a removal of the anomalies peculiar to our case, as 


regards— 

The present objectionable mode of appointment ; 

Length of hours; and 

Leave of absence with pay ; 
and secondly, the general adoption throughout the service 
of a comprehensive scheme embodying the principle of 

Annual increment ; 

Superannuation allowance under the Act of 1859 3 and 

Sick leave, subject to conditions, without loss of pay. 

There is no | doubt that a scheme based upon a liberal 

corstruction of that now in force in the Admiralty, but 
without its very objectionable drawback as to time subse- 
quent to 19th May 1873 only counting for superannuation, 
would give contentment, and bea positive source of gain to 
the country. ~ 


Joun R, Cuayton. 
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(4) (a). STATEMENTS sy Mr. BOURNE. 


The Statistical Department of H. M. Customs is thus 
constituted :— 


1 principal 00 b . 50 
. princip - 3 2 25 
1 assistant ditto - - - 550 Mi 20 tg B20 
2 principal clerks (Ist section) - 450 Suna a 530 
2 ditto (2nd section) - 380 kD eee ae 
18 clerks (Ist class) = =— - Se 2b0) 5 ead 
38 (2nd class) ; 604 ‘specs 
ne : Ss =, - years, then 
by 102. | 40 


_ 20 writers, 5s. per diem, = 787. per annum. 
The-total minimum expense would be £12,110 
5: maximum , nif 20,290 
The charge on the estimates for 1874-5 is 19,3357.: the 


. * Princrpan CuErks, 


No. | | Age. Service. | Salary. 
Years Years £ 
1 61 43 510 
2 59 36 490 
3 58 32 425 
4 56 40 425 


No. Age. Service. Salary. 
Years Years £ 
1 58 36 340 
2 50 32 340 
3 52 35 340 
4 52 35 340 
bs 50 28 340 
6 49 27 340 

7 44 26 340 \ 
8 43 27 330 
9 56 27 320 
10 61 30 320 
1l 56 27 310 
12 47 26 310 
13 52 28 310 
14 39 23 300 
15 41 23 280 
16 55 23 270 
17 58 23 260 
18, 54 29 250 

2np Cuass CLERKS. 

No | Age Service. | Salary. 
Years Years £& 
‘1 40 23 240 
2 41 21 240 
3 40 19 240 
4 38 21 240 
5 38 21 240 
6 46 19 240 
7 Al 19 240 
8 38 L9 240 
9 35 19 240 
10. 36 19 240 
11 46 19 240 
12 36 19 240 
13 51 Q1 230 
14 46 19 230 
15 39 19 230 
16 35 19 230 
17 36 19 230 
18 38 18 220 
19 40 17 220 
20 34 17 220 
21 40 A Wi 220 
22 34 17 220 
23 36 Ne I 210 
24 32. 16 200 
25 35° 16 200 
26 36 16 200 
27 34 16 200 
28 Shenae He carn VEGI) 200 
29 33 16 200 
30 33> 15 200 
' 31 44 15 200 
32 32 12 200 
33 39 12 195 
34 35 12 180 
35 34 - 12 180 
36 32 12 180 
37 33 11 175 
38. 36 175 


"The office has only existed in its present form since April 
1871. Previous to that period the duty was discharged by 
two separate offices, those of the Inspector General of Im- 
ports and Exports, and of the Examiner, numbering 51 
and 172 respectively.’ At that date the former office was 
recommended to be dispensed with, and the latter was con- 
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stituted the Statistical Department; losing, however, a 
portion of its work, employing about 82 clerks, by trans- 
ferrence to the Offices of Accountant and Controller General 
and Searcher. The large reduction in the numbers em- 
ployed arose from the adoption of plans, mainly conceived 
within the office itself, which received the sanction of a 
special commission appointed by the Government, and were 
successfully inaugurated and carried out by the old esta- 
blishments three months prior to the amalgamation, thus 
furnishing proof that its staff were not wanting in ability 
or industry, and establishing a claim for favourable 
consideration. 

The result of these changes not only reduced the cost to 
the extent of 18,0007. per annum, viz., from 37,4641. to 
18,631/., but materially expedited the production of the 
accounts with which it had to deal. 

The duties of the office embrace the reception of ‘all do- 
euments by virtue of which goods are imported (with the 


exception of a small portion dealt with by the Accountant 


. General), exported, and removed coastwise in bond, 


From these are prepared the registers of imports and 
exports under the several particulars of country, denomi- 
nation, weight, value, &c., kept in this office, from which 
the Monthly Returns of Trade laid before Parliament are 
completed, as well as the Annual Statistical Abstract (so 
far as relates to the Customs), the Annual Statement of 
Trade, and the various special returns required by Parlia- 
ment and the Government. It likewise checks the due 
removal of goods in bond from one port to another, as well 
as those transferred from the Excise to the Customs, and 
vice versa. 

Prior to the establishment of the one office its duties 
were shared between the two, and the Board of Trade; the 


_ Examiner’s, performing the initiatory stages, the Inspector 


General’s, putting the accounts into shape and forwarding 
them to the Board of Trade, by whom they were issued to 
the public, Parliament, or the Government. } 

Now, this office has (with few exceptions) the duty of 
completing, and publishing all the statistics relating to the 
foreign and colonial trade of the country, and thus has 
risen, rather than fallen, in importance and responsibility. _ 

It needs but a reference'to the Returns emanating from 
this Department to see that the duties devolving upon it 
are far from being those of a mechanical or routine cha- 
racter, but a due sense of the difficulties it has to overcome 
would require a close examination of the materials upon 
which it has to work. 

With the removal of duties on the importation of goods, 
and restrictions upon their introduction to or departure 
from this country, and more especially with the ever- 
increasing rapidity of communication between this and other 
countries, and the competition between those by whom 
these operations are carried on ; there has grown up a loose- 
ness in the production and rendering of the documents 
from which the necessary information is obtained, requiring 
the utmost care and fidelity, together with no small amount 
of ability, in abstraction and compilation. 

The youngest clerk on the establishment finds it re- 
quisite to acquire an extended knowledge of the origin, 
nature, and value of the multitudinous articles which go to 
form the trade of the country, and the strength of the 
establishment is insufficient for the exercise of a minute 


check upon the accuracy with which many of the most. . 


important operations in the department are conducted. It 
is not too much to say that there is not even a writer in 
the office who may not, by carelessness, ignorance, or un- 
faithfulness, mar the accuracy of the published returns, on 
which the public and the Legislature depend for their in- 
formation as to the rise or fall of trade, and the progress 
4he nation is making in its intercourse with other portions 
of the globe. There is, therefore, an ‘amount of skill, 
industry, and fidelity required from all the members of the 
establishment, far beyond that necessary in many other 
branches of the service, to which, from the fact that they 
have to deal with money figures rather than with statistics, 


- far greater importance is usually deemed to belong. 


It is hoped that this short notice of the subjects occupy- 
ing the time and attention of this office will not be’ con- 
sidered out of place as forming the groundwork of a claim 
for at least equal consideration in the matter of pay and 
promotion with other offices hitherto deemed worthy of 
more liberal treatment than this has received; and the 
clerks belonging to it desire, with all respect, to ask the 
attention of this Commission to the accompanying state- 
ments and tables illustrating the disadvantageous position 
in which the office itself, and, in many cases, the men of 
which it is composed, stand 1m comparison with their more 
fortunate colleagues in their own, and their still more for- 
tunate fellow servants in other departments. ; 

They are well aware that it is not within the province of 
this Commission to repair cases of individual or depart- 
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mental grievance, and they only allude to these matters in 
proof that the systems hitherto adopted have resulted in 
serious injury to their position and prospects. _ They respect- 
fully protest against the hard measure which has been dealt: 
out to them, and, with all submission, express their hopes 
that if the exigencies of the service have, in past times, 
blighted their expectations, they may, in the reconstruction 
of the whole service, which will, they doubt not, follow 
upon the inquiries now instituted ; find that their relative 
position with regard to the whole service will be governed, 
not alone by their present rank and pay, but by the value 
of the duties devolving upon them, and the number of 
years they have passed in their performance. 


Table A. has been constructed with the view of showing: 


the differences which exist between this office and some 
others of an analogous character in our own branch of the 
service. For the purposes of illustration it has been as- 
sumed that the average age of entrance into the service is 
-20, and that those who survive to that of 60 will then 
retire, having given to the public the labour of 40 years. 
The life table used has been that of Mr. Finlaison, founded 
upon the experience of male lives purchasing Government 
annuities. It is believed that this is fairly accurate; but 
if not absolutely so, since the calculations for all the offices 
rest on the same basis, there can be no substantial difference 
in the results to which it tends. The first two columns 
show the numbers of each age between the assigned limits, 
which should at any time be existing in an office composed 
of 100 men (excluding the head and assistants). ‘The suc- 
ceeding columns show the corresponding number which 
should be borne on the strength of the specified offices, 
according to their actual size, and against each age is 
placed in italic figures the salary which will be arrived at 
whenever the office is in a normal or average condition. 
The black cross lines mark the beginning and ending of 
the similar classes in the different offices, and the waved 
lines point out the ages in each office at which the several 
amounts of salary, 100/., 2001., &c., &c., will be attained. 

The principal points to be noted in this table are the 
Gisparities existing in the progress of men who are sub- 
jected to the same entrance examination, and may fairly 
look to have equal prospects; arising from three sources : 
1st, the difference in the first two years, when in this and 
some other offices the annual increment is but 5/. instead 
of the 101. prevalent in other offices, by which a start is 
given to the latter, and retained through official life to the 
extent of 10/. per annum; 2nd, the difference in the maxi- 
mum given to the same classes in the one and the other ; 
and, 3rd, the greater number of superior posts allotted to 
some of the offices. The effect which these causes, com- 
bined, have upon the relative income, especially towards 
the end of official life, is shown clearly by the waved lines. 

For the removal of these evils, the clerks-in this office 
submit, 1st, that no difference should be made in the annual 
increments for the earlier or later years, and, 2nd, that no 
solid reason exists why the maximum in one office should 
differ from that in the other. The 3rd’ evil should, in the 
opinion of some, be met by the allotting to each office the 
same proportionate number of principal clerks, but it is 
felt that whilst the junior may see no reason why his pros- 
pect of promotion after leaving the lower class should be 
different, yet that the circumstances of the offices may so 
differ as to render it necessary to provide more superintend- 
ing power in the one than in the other. The remedy, 
therefore, consists in welding the whole of these offices into 
one, and thus throwing open the chance of succession to 
the better posts to the whole of those in the different 
branches, giving no preference to the one over the other, 
beyond that which may result from superior ability, dili- 
gence, or fidelity. 

Table B. has been drawn up on the same principle for the 
purpose of showing the great difference existing in the 
rates of remuneration assigned to the several branches of 
the service; one office (that of the Accountant and Con- 
troller General) being selected, the duties of which must 
he so much of the same character in each department as to 
render it just that all should receive similar treatment. 

It will be seen that in the Customs and Inland Revenue 
the heads of this office receive pay alike; but the entrance 
salary in one is 107. more than in the other, whilst in the 
middle and upper ranks the one scale is vastly superior to 
the other. For such diversity the clerks in the Statistical 
Department fail to see any sufficient reason; and since 
they are themselves in a somewhat worse position than those 
of the Accountant General in their own department, they 
feel that equal advantage is not, upon the present system, 
accorded to them. They consider that in asking for a 
uniform rate of pay and equal prospect of promotion for 
offices so closely alike in every other respect, they are only 
seeking for the recognition of the sound principle that like 
services should obtain like rewards. 


class in the Tea office, and another, 
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A few extracts from the Tables, bringing into juxta- 
position the ages at which the same salaries will probably 
be attained in the different offices, and likewise the salaries 
which the same length of service will probably obtain, will 
show clearly the disadvantageous position in which the 
Statistical Office and that of the Accountant General in 
the Customs stand in relation to the similar offices in other 
branches of the Service. ; 
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£ £ £ £ £ £ 
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20. ,, - - 240 240 845 230 400 380 
25: ys - 270 310 380 280 520 440 
30 S555 - - 320 350 460 310 600 540 
SO aaare - 840 425 500 400 650 600 
550k 620 700 800 | ° 850 


Maximum - 530 


With such evidence of the inequalities as these tables 
present, it seems scarcely necessary to attempt to prove that 
injustice to some must result, but a few instances of the 
operation of these different scales may be alluded to as 
showing not. only that this must necessarily be the case, 
but that it has actually been so in the unfortunate ex- 
perience of many. 

On the settlement of this office in April 1871, there were 
five principal clerks to be provided for, and only two places 
on the first section to be filled. The whole five were at 
the same salary of 470/.; the senior one was transferred to 
the Accountant General’s Office at the same present salary, 
and the two juniors, for whom there was no room, were 
placed in the Long Room on the same amount, but the 
other two, who were retained in their former employment 
from their services being needed there, had to submit 
to an actual loss of 20/., because the salary in the two 
ee stood at 470/., and in their own at 450/, 
only. 

The gentleman who now stands sixteenth on the 2nd 
class (with little chance of succeeding to the higher class 
in less than 15 years) entered in the year 1855 at the same 
examination with one who is now fourteenth on the Ist 
who entered later, is 
in the Long Room. Another, who 
is now third on the same class in 


now fifth on the lst class 
also came in after him, 
the same office, ; 

Clerk No. 30 on the 2nd class, who entered the service 
in 1859, stood next- above one who, entering three years 
later, is now seventh on the same class in the Searchers. 

Clerk No. 10 on the 2nd class has a brother who is No. 5 
on the same class in the Long Room, with four years less 
service. 

A reference to the list of the present establishment shows 


that no clerk on the 1st class has attained to that position 


under 20 years’ service, whilst in other offices there are 
instances of the same promotion having been reached in 
the ordinary routine in 14, 15, 16, and 17 years. 

The present senior of the 2nd class has a service of 23 
years, and the junior of 11 years, from which it is evident 
that many can barely entertain the expectation of reaching 
the Ist class before the termination of their official career, 

Instances of this kind might be indefinitely multiplied, 
were it necessary to prove how utterly incongruous are the 
effects of the systems which have hitherto existed when 
submitted to the action of the reductions or expansions of 
the several offices which have occurred, and must occur, as 
the purposes for which they were created become modified 
by existing circumstances. 
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particular member of the service is governed not so much 


(4) (6). Paper REFERRED r0 IN QuEsTION 918. _ 


On coming to the consideration of a general re-organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service, the first difficulty which presents 
itself arises from the utterly incongruous arrangements as 
to numbers, classes, rates of pay, and prospects of pro- 
motion, which prevail in the several departments, and 
indeed in the various offices within the same department. 
Scarcely two.of these are formed on the same basis or lead 
to the same results, so that the advancement of any 


by his ability or conduct, as by the accidental circumstance 
of his having originally entered in the one office rather than 
the other; and whenever any change, whether of reduction 
or subdivision, expansion or amalgamation takes place, 
neither the demands of the service nor the just claims of 
the servant can be properly met or made to harmonize with 
each other. Desirable alterations in the constitution of the. 
office are constantly retarded or altogether prevented by 
the extreme difficulty of carrying them out without great 
inconvenience to the public service, or the infliction of 
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great injustice upon those who are employed in its per- 
formance. It not unfrequently comes to pass that the more 
successful, candidate at the entrance, competition who 
thereby is entitled to priority of choice, and selects the 
most promising office, finds himself in process of time 
transferred to a department in which one low down in the 
competition stands far above him in. official rank and 
pay; and for the same reason it has often happened that 
clerks who have served together in one office have become 
attached to different ones for atime, to be again brought 
together with their relative positions changed, the higher 
having become the lower and vice versa. This, too, is often 
quite independent of any special circumstances, such. as 
an unusually large or small number of deaths or. retire- 
ments. having accelerated or retarded promotion, but arises 
simply from the fact that work of the same value, and 
position of the same kind, is rewarded differently in one 
office from another. 

This utter absence of uniformity has in the main 
arisen from the want of any model or central plan on which 
to construct the various offices, as they have been created 
or re-formed. Different minds have suggested different 
arrangements, and it is too often the case that, when a 
departmental re-arrangement takes place, the office is made 
to fit the men and not the men fitted tothe office. When 
one office undergoes reduction, men are induced or 
compelled to accept retirement; whilst in another which is 
undergoing enlargement, rapid promotion is given to those 
whose good fortune places them. within its reach, without 
any reference to the relative positions of the two offices, 
the nature of the work belonging to them, orthe character 
of the respective officers of which they are composed. Such 
a state of things tends to breed discontent in those who 
are the sufferers, is highly detrimental to the efficiency of 
the offices, and productive of anything but economy 
of either time or money. It is obvious, however, that 
absolute uniformity cannot be always attained. It may be, 
and it often is so,:that where a number of men are em- 
ployed upon work of the same description, less superinten- 
dence, and, consequently, fewer officers of higher rank are 
necessary than where the work is varied in character and a 
superior is requisite for a small number of inferiors. As 
a rule the smaller offices will be found necessarily to have 
a larger proportion of better appointments. 

This evil would be much’ mitigated were all the offices 
in each department placed upon the same footing as regards 
the numbers on the classes and the rates of emolument, 
leaving the proportion of superintending or responsible 
situations to follow the nature of the duties they have to 
perform, but throwing these posts open not alone to those 
attached to a particular office but to the whole department, 
or rather by making all the several offices but parts of one 

whole instead’ of each having an independent existence of 
its own. The clerks on entrance would then not be 
members of any specific office, but of the whole department. 
They could thus, whenever circumstances made it advisable, 
be easily removed from one office to another, and would 
advance not according to the opportunities of promotion 
within the respective offices or branches, but accofding to 
their position with reference to others in the same depart- 
ment. A still further step, as it is thought, in the right 
direction, would be that of throwing the whole of. the 
service together, abolishing separate establishments, as they 
are termed, for each department, and letting all appoint- 
ments in the first instance be made not say to a clerkship 
in the Treasury or the Customs, but to a clerkship in the 
Civil. Service. This would not prevent each individual 
being allotted to a specific department, retained in it so 
long as his services were, required, or transferred to any 


other in which they might be more advantageously, 


employed. .... e 
Nor would such a measure. as this render it necessary 
that all the employés should be of one class or grade. 
The present distinction by which certain departments or 
offices are considered to differ in rank, according as original 
appointments to them are filled up by examinations under 
Scheme I. or Scheme II., would have to be modified, but 
the division of the clerks into one or more grades might 
still be maintained. There can hardly be any office in 
‘which there is not room for the employment of some clerks 
‘of each kind, nor any in which it is desirable to confine the 
selection td but one or two of the three divisions at present 
existing. ae 
These three may be described as those entering under 
Scheme I., under Scheme IJ.; and the writers, or those of 
a similar character: a division which appears well suited to 
“the exigencies of the service, and one therefore which would 
be well retained, each office having assigned to it. such a 
number of each degree as its functions required; and with 
perhaps a few exceptions, no office would fail to find fitting 
employment for some of each kind. The proportion in 
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which each of these three elements should goto form the sapp.c. — 


whole of any particular: office, would then be determined 
not by any necessity to make provision for a due prospect 
of promotion, but solely by the character of the work it had 
to perform; and alterations inthe numbers, &c., &c., could 


then be made without any increase of expense, or the dis- | 


turbance of any vested interests. 

Having thus two, three, or more such divisions, the next 
step would be to determine their relative positions towards 
each other. If, as is probable, it should be found desirable 
to have three: of these, the first might be drawn from the 


_ class which now compete for appointments under Scheme I., 


namely, those whose social position is indicated by having 
taken an university degree, or attained such distinction at 
one of the public schools: as would ensure the attainments 
necessary for a degree, not by any means excluding such as, 
through private tuition or study, had acquired the character 
and knowledge to place them on a level with university or 
public school men. 

The second grade would be drawn from a class lowerin social 
standing or education, the examination for them being some- 
what similar to that exacted under Scheme II., representing 
the ordinary degree of ability and knowledge possessed by 
those-who perhaps barely reach the upper forms of our 
public schools, or by private means acquire a fitness to 
compete with such in the prescribed subjects. 

The third grade would be selected from those, who, like 
the present class of writers, have to manifest a competent 
knowledge in-reading, writing, and the elementary processes 
of arithmetic. (Whether these should be as now employ- 
ments of a temporary nature, or permanent supplemental 
ones, would be decided upon other considerations.) It being 
of course understood, that for all, personal respectability, 
moral character, and soundness of health, both mental and 
bodily, are, as now, absolutely essential. 

The whole service being thus constituted of three se- 
parate and distinct grades, the next question is one on 
which there may be great diversity of opinion, namely, the 
propriety of subdivision into one or more classes. There is 
much to be said for the proposal which has often been 
made, to do away with such gradation, and to make pro- 
gression from the junior to the senior position regularly 
continuous, that is, to make length of service the condition 
of rank and pay. Still, many of the objections which have 
been raised to the system of classification, or that by which 
the numbers in each class are fixed, (the advancement 
within these bounds being by annual or other stated incre- 
ments from a minimum to a maximum salary, there to~ 
remain stationary until promoted to the higher class,) have 
arisen from the classes being too limited or. otherwise ill- 
arranged, some offices having one or two, others five, six, 
or even more, and the salaries often being so settled as to 
create stagnation, and thus destroy the incentive to such con- 
duct as would merit promotion, were it not practically 
unattainable. “On the other hand, there are many decided 
advantages in the retention of classes. The keeping ex- 
penditure upon.a tolerably uniform leyel, and the erection 
of barriers at which those of less than ordinary ability or 
good behaviour may be stopped from further progress, are 
of not a little benefit in many cases... Minor defects or 
irregularities not of sufficient gravity to justify expulsion 
are conveniently dealt with by retarding advancement from 
one.class to the other. 

Of late years most of the offices have been divided into 
three classes, though under different names and with widely 
differing rates of pay. This number will probably be 
found the best fitted for the purposes named, but in that 
case the system of promotion from one to another should 
not be alike; that from the lowest to the middle should 
be by seniority, if accompanied by satisfactory conduct, 
that from the middle to the highest by selection for merit, 
as evidenced in the performance of regular or special 
duties. ‘The pay on entrance upon the lowest classes should 
be such an amount as may be deemed fitting for a young 
man starting in life in the particular grade; the maximum 
of the middle class, such. as the public servant shoul. 
have it in his power to attain some years, perhaps ten, 
before the close of official life, having in the interval given 
steady attention to duty, without displaying such qualities 
as would fit for the highest classes; whilst that of the upper 
should offer a sufficient reward for more than average 
ability, intelligence, and industry. ‘The annual or other 
increments should be so settled in connection with the 
numbers in the respective classes, that there. may, under 
ordinary circumstances, be an opening for promotion at, 
or soon after reaching the top of each class. 

If the supposed separation into three classes be adopted, 
itis assumed that those of the first class or the first division 
or grade (by whatever name it may be called) would consist 
of those who are now principal or senior clerks in the various 


offices, all of them occupying positions of subordinate, 
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authority, or employed upon work of special and individual 
responsibility. They would ordinarily remain in the 
offices through which they had passed to the upper class, 
but not necessarily so, for in many instances the power 
to remove a clerk from one portion of the public ser- 
vice to another is of great advantage, whether it be from 
the requirement of the service’ or the peculiar fitness 
of the individual himself for some specific post. Those 
of this class would all stand in the light of expectant 
staff officers, thereby becoming qualified to fill the various 
situations of heads and assistant heads of the several offices 
or departments. Their number would be settled solely 
by the conditions of the several offices, their selection 
be entirely on account of services performed or ability mani- 
fested, and when so selected an) would be liable either 
to be sent from one post to another at any moment that 
policy might dictate, or to remain in the one position so 
long as might be found expedient by reason of their 
knowledge or tried competency. 

Should such a scheme as is here sketched out be accepted, 
every office throughout the service would require to have 
assigned to it an appropriate number of each grade and 
class; the clerks and others at present. in the service 


would have to be grouped into grades and classes accord- ‘ 


ing to their present positions, and the many inequalities 
which now exist in the rank or pay of those who would 
fall together would have to be rectified by special per- 
sonal allowances, all of which would die out as promotions 
took place, and the now younger men advanced to fill 
the higher posts. Some such measures would be abso- 
lutely necessary at the outset, for however difficult the 
arrangement might be now, the benefit in future of uni- 
formity and harmony of system pervading all departments 
of the service would be incalculable. 

It has thus far been assumed that promotion from one 
class to another would take place‘in the respective grades 
alone, and no doubt this would be the more frequent 
order; but great importance is justly attached to the 


Stimulus afforded by having the highest offices open to 


all who can win their way by ability and good conduct; 
and it would be unjust to those who enter on the second, 
or even the third grade, to say that under no-possible cir- 
cumstances could they pass into the first. It would, there- 
fore, be right that service in the lower grades should be no 
barrier to competing with others at any rate for entrance 
into the lowest class of the upper grade; and for such 
candidates some grace should be afforded in the matter of 
age. Whatever year is fixed upon as the maximum for 
others they should be allowed to be a few years older. This 
principle he been acknowledged in competitive examina- 
tions for the Control Department, to which military candi- 
dates ‘are admitted three or more years older than civilians 
are. ‘To facilitate the transfer of deserving servants from 
a lower to a higher grade, it would be advisable so to fix the 
salaries of the several classes that those of the one grade 
should at certain points correspond with those of the 
others, for which a very simple arrangement would suffice. 
If there are to be three classes in the first and second grades 
let the salary of the first class of the former commence 
where that of the first class of the latter ends. Those of the 
second and third classes, first grade, be the same or nearly 
as those of the first.and second classes, second grade; and 
that of the third class in the latter end where that of the 
former begins. In like manner the respective classes of the 
third grade would be each one or two steps behind those 
of the second, and, consequently, two or three steps 
behind those of the first. 'Thus— 


First Grade. Second Grade. Third Grade. 
First class ~ — 
Second class - First class —— 
Third class - Second class - First class (if any). 
oot Third class - Second class. 
peta Third class. 


On this plan a member of the service could at any time 
be transferred from the one grade to the other ; either by a 
lateral movement on the same level, or promotion to the 
next level, whether in his own grade or the superior one. 

In apportioning the numbers to the respective grades, 
and subdividing these into classes, it would be necessary 
first to ascertain how many places there are at present in 
existence which ought to be occupied by those of the 
highest class of the first grade, then to put on the second 
and third class together a sufficient number to provide a 
due succession to the vacancies that would arise from deaths 
and retirements, so dividing these between the two classes 
that there should be little or no expectation (making allow- 
ance for probable transfers from the lower grade), that 
there would be any prolonged stoppage of advancement 
from the top of the third to the bottom of the second. 
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The proper adjustment of these numbers isa point of 
great importance, if it be intended to offer to everyone 
entering the service in this grade a reasonable hope that a 
faithful discharge of the duties devolving upon him in the 
earlier years of service, will enable him in due time to 
obtain a place in the highest class. Before proceeding to 
arrange for the second grade, a decision must be made, as 
to whether the present system of writers is to be continued 
or abolished, and if continued, what modifications it is to 
undergo, as on this will depend entirely the numbers for 
which room may be found in the whole service. 'This 
being ascertained, the difference between the highest and 
lowest grade added together, and the whole body of the 
civil servants will be the measure of the intermediate or 
second grade. The requisite subdivision of this and also 
of the third grade into classes should be on much the saute 
principles as those governing the division of the first. 

In the foregoing remarks reference has been made to 
clerks alone, but it has not been forgotten that a ve 
large portion of the Civil Service is not included in this 
description. There seems no good reason, however, why. 
many of those who are not employed in clerical labor, as 
for instance, the out-door officers of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue, together with many if not all of those in 
other departments, might not be grouped with clerks in one 
general classification. To these positions would have to 
be assigned corresponding to their relative service, rank, and 
salary at the present time, or such other as the duties in 
which they are engaged may seem to require. If all were 
to enter in the first instance as clerks and have some ex- 
perience in that capacity, their future usefulness would be 
much enhanced, and in their subsequent offices they might, in 
rank and pay, if not in designation, be on the same footing 
as clerks. Below these there are others whom it is not 
necessary to specify for whom places might be found in’a 
lower class: of the third grade. : 

It is evident that on such a system ‘as it has been the 
writer’s design roughly to sketch out, the Civil Service of 
the country would easily admit of lateral expansion or 
contraction through all or any of its grades and classes, at 
any time that it-might become necessary to enlarge or 
diminish its bounds. 

The principal points of the proposed plan may be thus 
recapitulated. 

lst. That the Civil Service be embodied as one whole 
instead of being split up into a number of different es- 
tablishments, its members being appointed as parts of the 
whole instead of to any particular portion. 

2nd. That these should be divided into three grades, cor- 
responding to the social position and educational acquire- 
ments of those whom it is desirable to attract to, and retain 
in the Civil Service. i 

3rd. That each grade should be divided into three 
classes, promotion from the lowest of which should be by 
seniority, and into the highest by selection for merit or 
special competency in either grade. 

4th. That the various posts now- designated senior or 
principal clerks and others of corresponding importance 
should constitute the first class of the higher grade, and that 
on the formation or re-arrangement of any office a specified 
number of servants of each grade and class should he fixed 
for it with regard to its importance and specific object, and’ 
that the clerks or officers assigned to it should be removable 


'.to others within the same range from time to time as cir- 


cumstances may render expedient, 

- No attempt has been made to reduce the service as it at 
present stands to a classification such as it is thought 
might be well adopted. This effort should follow rather 
than precede ; 1st, an approval of the principles upon which 
it is proposed to act ; 2nd, a close inquiry into the circum- 
stances and necessities of each branch of the service ;and 3rd, 
a collection of such facts as it is in the power of the Com- 
misioners to call for and bring into juxtaposition regarding 
the numbers, rank, salaries, &c., at present awarded to 
each office and to the whole together. 

Str. Bourng, 
May 20th, 1874. Statistical Department, 
H.M. Customs. 


P.S.—Froma somewhat rough calculation, made since the 
foregoing paper was written, it would appear that there are 
about 22,000 civil servants to whose position the sugges- 
tions thrown out may be deemed to apply, and that these 
may be divided into two sections,—the one, numbering 
16,000, composed of officers having out-door duties 3 the 


- majority of whom are of an inferior description ; the 


other, numbering 6,000, consisting of clerks and holders 
of superior positions, access to which is usually obtained by 
promotion from the clerical body. In relative rank the 
aa of this section stands in something like this 
order :— 


Heads and sub-heads of offices ie 


| 350 

Principal clerks, 1st section - - 450 

ie 2nd ss - - 450 

Ordinary clerks, senior - = 1,150 

Soe junior = - 8,000 

Extra clerks, writers, &c.,on permanent 

i employment - =) fat 600 
6,000 


Tf all the semi-civil branches of the service, together 
with some 1,000 writers employed on temporary duty, were 
added, the total might perhaps be swollen to 9,000 or 10,000, 
but the proportions of different ranks would not be ma- 

_terially changed. ‘ 

These figures are not put forward as anything more than 
such an approximation to accuracy as may serve for a basis 
of inquiry asto how far an establishment erected upon 
the lines laid down in the preceding remarks would 
coincide in point of gradation, division into classes, and 


relative emolument with a combination of those already 


existing. 

Although the subject of salary is not one relegated to 
the decision of the Commission, it is impossible to deal 
with such questions excepting upon some definite rates 
of pay, since the presumed importance of the various duties 
discharged by the whole service cannot be represented by 
any other quantity than that of its equivalent in money pay- 
ment. Tables therefore have been prepared upon the 
same assumption as to numbers and annual progress as 
those already put in evidence, but with salaries attached for 
the two upper grades corresponding as near as may be to 
the rates already existing in offices under schemes I. and IL., 
as shown in a Parliamentary Return “Civil Service Com- 
petitive: Examinations,” 23rd May 1873, (Mr. O’Reilly). 
The highest salary there shown to be paid to first class 
élerks entering under scheme I. is 9001. The lowest to 
the third class is 1007.. The range for those under scheme 
Il. is from 8007. down to 807. In the following tables 
from 1507. up to 8507. has been allotted to the first 
grade, and from 80/. to 600/. to the second. ‘The years at 
which these and intermediate amounts would probably be 
obtained by each individual in offices so composed is shown, 
and likewise the total cost in each case for a body of 100 
men. ‘In grade I, it is supposed that all the survivors out 
of those who enter will in process of time succeed to the 
highest posts,—not that every one would be so selected, but 
that others of superior ability from the lower rank would 
probably supply the places of as many as were not. In 
grade II. itis supposed one half would fail to merit pro- 
motion beyond the middle or class of senior ordinary 
clerks. In the lowest class no account has been taken of 
those who would never pass its limits, nor has any esti- 
mate been made of those who from other causes than 
death or mature retirement leave the service altogether. 
These and other disturbing influences may be taken as 
likely to counterbalance each other. — 

It has been already stated that in, apportioning the 
respective numbers to each grade it is necessary. first to 
ascertain the number of posts which should be filled by 
those upon the highest class of the first grade. Assuming 
that out of the 6,000 already mentioned the first three 
ranks together number 1,250, it may be proper to give 
one half this number, say 600, to the highest class. If, 
as is brought out in the table for grade I., all above 46 
years of age and 26 years service should attain this 
position, they would form about 26 per cent. of the whole ; 
and if the summit of the lowest class be reached at the 
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age of 34, there would be 44 per cent. always in that 


' class, leaving 30 per cent. for the intermediate one. 


Allowance, however, must be made for those who would 
at some stage or other of their career be transferred from 
the second to the first. grade, and if this be estimated at 
one third there would be but 400 places to be filled up 
from the 74 per cent. forming the two lower classes, 
requiring that the constant number in these should be, 
say, 450 and 650 respectively, altogether 1,500 of this 
grade. 

Proceeding upon the principle suggested, it is necessary 

next to determine the number to be supplied from’ the 
third or lowest grade; and here it is requisite to fix the 
status of those who are to be admitted to it. The present 
system of temporary writers at 10d. an hour seems to be 
so unsatisfactory as to need entire alteration. The con- 
current testimony of almost all who have had experience 
of its working goes to prove that men without the stimulus 
afforded by the certainty of continuous employment, or 
the hope of any improvement of position, cannot be 
expected to give such service as the public interest requires 
from all its servants, more especially so when called upon 
to perform duties the same as or superior to those with 
whom they are on no terms of equality either as to present 
remuneration or future prospects. It is also evident that 
if from peculiar circumstances, such as the expectation of 
getting on to the permanent establishment or the desire 
of earning sufficient wages to support life whilst striving 
to obtain other employment, those who do render 
faithful service remain in it for a time, they will not do so 
longer than it suits their purpose. The ranks will thus 
by degrees be thinned of their more promising members, 
and a body of barely competent disheartened servants alone 
remain. If therefore a certain amount of cheap clerical 
labour is to be secured for the public “service, some other 
means of procuring it must be sought. It is thought this ~ 
may he attained, as already proposed, by taking in boys from 
a lower social level, who after serving an apprenticeship of 
seven or eight years may be eligible for the numerous out- 
door appointments which should be filled by men, and 
which office tuition would render them better qualified to 
fill. Ifit be possible to introduce labour of this description 
to the extent of one fourth of the whole body of clerks, 
there would thus be room for 1,500; which number, if 
serving for seven years, (from 16 to 23, or 14 to 21,) might 
be paid salaries of 401. rising to 75/., and would be suffi- 
cient to recruit 8,000 of the outdoor posts, or about one 
half the whole number required. But the more intelligent 
and industrious of thése would probably strive to gain 
entrance upon the second grade, and might be allowed at 
any time within the seven years to compete with others 
for such places. 
* Should there be room for any who might prefer remaining 
in the clerical branch without being qualified for the second 
grade, these, together with those who passed into the non- 
clerical portion of the service, would probably be paid from 
80/. to 1207. in the middle class, with a small proportion 
to go on to 2401. as the maximum of the highest. 

If by these two methods 1,500 were secured for the lst 
grade and 1,500 for the 3rd, there would remain 3,000 to- 
be obtained for the 2nd, who might be divided into three 
classes, in the proportion of one half on the lowest and 
one eighth on the highest, leaving one fourth who, by 
reason of age, would not have yet reached to the highest, 
with another eighth who failed to possess the qualifications 
for promotion, remaining in the intermediate class. 

Under such arrangements as these the whole service, or 
at least its clerical portion, would stand thus :— 


1st GRADE. 38RD GRADE. 

No. ce Salary. No. hae Salary. No. ik _ Salary. 
ist Class - 400 +200. 625 25 16850 rs iy i) ie 
end ,, - 450 £380 2° 600 Is’Cless. -  375— 200 £420 2° £600 
Sd), .. = 600 £15015 £360 2nd ,, - 1125 £25025 £400 Ist Class £120 £240 

pied . ard ,, = 1500 £8010 £240 2nd ,, £80 £110 
3rd ,, - 1500 £40 £75 

1500 3000 1500 


6000 


It may be observed that this gradation and classification 
need not depend upon the incorporation of the whole ser- 
vice into one general body, but would be equally applicable 

to each department or group of offices ; provided only 


these covered a sufficient area for the employment in 
each, of equal or nearly equal numbers of the relative 
ranks, so as to render the chances of promotion much the 
same. 
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‘Ist. GRapr—100 Men. 


£ £ 

850 

1°75 5 
1+80 . 6,213 

e865 5 

1:91 a 
1°95 |. - 825 1,608 
or. incipals, 820 1,600 
2°04 Principa 8) 775 1581 
PHN ee aieal) T 1,567 
2°18 725 1,544 
2°16 700 1,512 
2°19 675 1,478 
2°22 650 1,443 
2°25 625 1,407 
2°29 600 1,374 
2°32 580 1,845 
2°35 560 1,310 
2°38 540 1,285 
2°41 520 1,253 
2°45 | Seniors, 500 1,225 
2°48 ( 29°58 480 1,190 
2°51 460 1,154 
2°55 440 1,122 
2°58 420 1,083 
2°61 400 1,044 
2°65 380 1,007» 
2°68 360 964 
2°71 345 934 
2°75 330 907 
2078 315 875 
2°82 300 846 
2°85 283 812 
*89 : 270 780 
Fie een 255 747 
a-97| 44 240 712 
3°01 225 677 
3:05 210 630 
‘3°10 195 605 
3:14 180 565 
3°18 165 524 
3-22 J 150 483 
100 45,406 
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~ 2np Grape—100 Moy. 


Age Liv £ £ 
60 Nil. 
59 { . f +87. 400 3 788 600 
58 500 ae eI ge 1,620 
57 *93 » w "92 2» 
56 43..) 708° hp acer a6, GSO 556 
55 St 698 oh 88 lee g7 4560 543 
54 alle » &]1'00 540 540. 
53 ma )1'02 “5, | Ge) 1°02 “Bap 580 
52 81 DOB sos tk at ed a, 600 520 
51 S106 5 OSM OF 486 513 
150% te 1208) 8h ene 08 2460 496 
49 @ 1°10 5," “Be t-09" 440 479 
48 0 (CTP Sp ina 1490 466 
§ pee 
——_———_—_ 
47 = 2°25 400 5,720 
46 3 2°29 385 '881 
45 2S itty 370 858 
44 | 2°35 855 834 
43 & | 2°38 340- 809 
42 w 4 2°41 325 783 
41 Px p 2°45 310 759 
40 a | 2°48 295 731 
39 2°51 280 702 
38 2°55 265 675 
37 tL 2°58 250 645 
36 2°61 240 626 
35 2°65 235 610 
34 2°68 220 590 
33 2°71 210 569 
82 48) 2°75 200 550 
31 2 | 2°78 190 528 
30 » | 2°82 180 508 
29 A, | 2°85 170 A85 
28 S + 2°89 160 462 
27 is 1i2°98 +7 150 439 
26 219907 140 A16 
25 ‘OD | 3:01 180 391 
24 # | 3°05 120 366 
23 “BE 13°10 116 341 
22 By 8:14 aad 100 314 
21 Baas 0 WESC cs 90 286 
20 (3-22 80 257 
S100" 27,398 
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(5) (a). TWO LETTERS rrom Mr. Hannay. 


Dr. Lyon Puayratr, C.B., M.P. 
Pe Beuizvine that the Commission for inquiry into 
Civil Service grievances, over which you preside, is desirous 
of receiving the opinions of the various departments of the 
service on questions of principle, and of. ascertaining the 
views of the clerical staff on the points indicated in Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s letter dated 27th April 1874, I have 
made bold (at the request of my colleagues) to place before 
you a resumé of the system upon whieh the Customs 
Department is organized with reference to classification, 
promotion, and salary ; also the employment of “ writers.” 
Perhaps this cannot be better done than by carefully 
tracing the condition of any one office. I would therefore 
most respectfully bring under your notice the position 
and prospects of the clerks in the Accountant and Con- 
troller Generals Office, Her Majesty’s Customs, and 
especially those on the junior class, who are at_the present 
time, and have been all through their official career, 
suffering under an objectionable system of classification. 

The present classification of the Accountant and Con- 
troller Generals is as follows :— 


. Ee Oe 
1 Accountant General - - - 1,000 
1 Assistant AA - - 600 to 700 
6 Principal Clerks - - 380 ,, 550 
10 Ist Class __,, - - - 250 ., 350 
24 2nd _,, a tihd - - 80 ,, 240 


26 “ Writers,” various rates of pay. : 

This office was formed in 1871, by the consolidation of the 
Controller General’s with a part of the Receiver General’s 
and Examiner’s Offices. Race 

Previous to 1866 the clerks in these offices were divided 
into five or six classes, based upon no principle whatever 
so far as numbers were concerned, each class having a 
small and limited progressive salary attached to it. 
Under this system the clerks enjoyed, some 5/., other 101. 
annual increments for a few years until the maximum of 
the class was obtained, and were then obliged to remain 


at that fixed salary,—often several years,—until promoted _ 


toa higher class, where a similar process awaited them— 
a few increments and then a block. Under this wretched 
system many’ clerks were fourteen and fifteen years before 
fer obtained, 1507, per annum. 


\ 


Tinkering efforts have been made from time to time to 
mitigate the evils of so many classes with small salaries 
attached to them, but all have been conceived and carried 
out in a feeble and ungenerous spirit towards the Customs 
employés, the natural result being a constantly increasing 
sense of disappointment. Thus, in 1866 Mr. Childers’. 
classification for the customs reduced the number of 
classes in each office to three, throwing down some of the 
barriers limiting the salary, but this gave little or no 
benefit to the majority of the clerks, as the maximum 
scale of pay was not raised, and the great bulk of the clerks 
in every office were relegated to the junior classes; the 
chief merit of the scheme was not that it improved much 
the position of the clerks already in the service, but that 
it would benefit those who might hereafter enter. 

The next organic change that took place in the Customs 
Department was the reorganization and reconstruction of 
the offices in 1871. To accomplish the reductions con- 
sequent upon these changes, all the clerks in the Con- 
troller-General’s, Examiner’s, and Inspector General’s 


Offices, who, from advanced age, or any other cause, would 


be likely to retire, and so give promotion to the general 
body of clerks, were sent away; at the same time little 
or no benefit was allowed from this circumstance, to those 
who remained and who now form the Accountant and 
Controller Generals and Statistical Offices, By this step 
all future chances of promotion were cut off for years to 
come, retirement of seniors being the ordinary and 
legitimate channel by which juniors advance in the service. 
This was felt to be a great hardship, but a greater was 
to follow.. The offices were allotted a certain number of 
clerks and a large per centage of “ Writers,” and in order 
to make room for the employment of the latter, all the 
junior clerks in three offices, over forty in number, with 
less than 12 years’ service, were struck off the establish- 
ment, so that the last clerk in each of the offices of 
Accountant General and Statistical had over 12 years’ 
service, and found himself reduced from about the “middle 
of the junior class to the very bottom of the classification, 
in fact. in a worse position than he-occupied upon first 
entering the service more than 12 years before. 

Those who reniained, and were placed upon the classi- 
fication of the Accountant General’s, had been in the service 
from 12 to 20 years, with two exceptions, and with not 
more than 10 years difference in age between any two of 
them. The majority of these having miserably small salaries 
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considering their length of service, owing to the vicious 
system of | classification under which they had served, 
now looked for some amelioration of their condition and 
prospects, for during the progress of these changes the 
clerks were led to believe that they would receive the 
benefit of any reduction of their number, by an increased 
scale of pay. How these hopes were disappointed may be 
judged from the fact that although a saving of about 
30,0007. was effected, little or no pecuniary benefit resulted 
from these changes to the majority of the clerks; not 
only so, but from two points of view they were actually 
worse off than before. No promotion could be expected 
for years to come in consequence’ of all those of advanced. 
age having been prematurely retired from the service, and 
those who had (during 12 or more years) made some 
little progress in the service finding themselves thrust 
down to the bottom again, with no prospect of ever getting 
beyond the junior class. 

With such principles as thése at work every now and 
_ again, how is it possible for the clerks to entertain those 
feelings of confidence and devotion to a service, which, 
being life long, should command their best energies and 
undivided attention? All these evils—and many others 
in times gone by—have been inflicted, entirely by the 
system of classification prevailing in the Customs Depart- 
ment. Under a different plan, clerks might easily be 
transferred from one office to another, or even from one 
department to another, without injury to any one. 

One great cause of chronic discontent in the Customs 
is the inadequate pay of the general body of clerks, coupled 
with the system of classification which invariably places 
more than two-thirds of them on the junior class; even in 
the reorganization so late as 1871 this ungenerous system 
was not at all relaxed. From areference to the classifica- 
tion of the Accountant and Controller Generals, page 1, 
it will be seen that of the general body of clerks, 1U are 
placed upon the first class and 24 on the junior class, and 
perhaps the merits of their claim. for consideration cannot 
be more forcibly shewn than by giving the length of service 
and salary of each, special attention being called to the 
incongruities existing between clerks even in the same 
office. 


AccounTANT AND CoNTROLLER GENERALS, 


CusToMs. 
—_—_——— 
ist Crass. 2nD CABS. 
eS 
Service in Salary Service in Salary 
Name. Years. in £. Name. Years. in & 


A. 29 350 K. 21 240 
B. 22 295 Tit 22 240 
C. 20 295 M. 29 240 
D. 20 295 N. 19 280 
BE. 19 295 0. 18 280 
F. 19 295 P. 18 280 
G. 20 295 Q. 20 280 
H. 20 280 R. 18 ~ 980 
L 19 280 8. 19 220 
Ai 21 250 7. 17 210 

U. 18 200 

Vv. 16 200 

Ww. 16 200 

x. 18 200 

i aE 15 _ 190 

, Z. 15 190 

a. 15 190 

b 15 190 

¢. 15 195 

‘d, 14 185 

é. 14 185 

St. 13 190 

9. 12 175 

0 ping Rete ie 170 
. 
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From a comparison of the services of the first ten upon 
each class it will be seen that they are’ nearly of the same 
duration ; those on the first class having only eight years’ 
service amongst them all, more than the corresponding 
number on the second class.. From a) fair and common 
sense point of view, the question immediately arises, “why 
should not those ten on the junoir class have been placed 
upon the first class, seeing their service is so similar?” The 
answer is, “the persistence in that, arbitrary system which 
places the great bulk of the clerks upon the junior class, 
whether they be juniors or not. 
they could not possibly have been treated so exceptionally. 

Those clerks I have mentioned, together with 8,or 10. in: 
the statistical office in a similar position, are the most un- 
fortunate and ill-used in the whole Custom House; for in’ 
no other office are there clerks of from 18 to 2U years service 
who are not on the first class. 

Were the ages of the first 10 on each class to be com- 
pared, the same result would appear; there would probably 
be not more than 10 years difference between them. This 
is a,serious consideration; for as the ordinary flow of pro- 
motion depends upon the retirement of those who have 
completed their term of service, and as there are but two 
in the whole office approaching that limit, it follows that 
stagnation must take place, a most unwholesome condition 
for an office to be in. ~ 

Hitherto. I have confined my remarks to the actual 
causes of dissatisfaction in the Customs Department to be 
found within itself. I now beg leave to call your attention 
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Under any other system’ . 
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to another equally fruitful source of dissatisfaction, that of. 


a relative character, which arises from a comparison of the 
scale of pay of the general body of clerks in the various offices 
of the Customs Department, with similar officesiin other 
departments of the service: For whereas the Hon, Com- 
missioners, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and heads of 
offices generally, are, in the Customs, remunerated upon a! 
similar scale to the corresponding chiefs in other depart- 
ments, the rank and file of Customs clerks are much worse 
paid than those of any corresponding department. Take 
for instance the classification of the Accountant and Con- 
troller-Generals, Inland Revenue. 


£ £ 
1 Accountant General - - - 1,000 
1 Assistant 55 - - 650 to 750 
6 Senior Clerks - = = O20! 620) 
14-lstclass ,, - - - 400 ,, 500 
TOQnGeS Ts = - - 300 ,, 380 
V9. Brduiss 5 - - - 160 ,, 260 
OT Ath. Y, aia - - 90, 150 


33 


No “ Writers.” ; 

From a comparison of this office with that of the Ac- 
countant and Controller-Generals, Customs (page Ij, will 
be seen the great discrepancy between the pay of the clerks 
in the two offices, although each of the chiefs receive the 
‘same salary: For whereas in the office of Accountant- 
General, Customs, of the general body of clerks, only 10 out 
of 34 receive. from 2501. to 3507. per annum; 24 (or more 
than two-thirds) receive 240/. per annum and less ; while 
inthe office of Accountant General, Inland Revenue, 33 out of 
73 (or nearly one-half) receive from 300/. to 500/. per annum, 
only 40 are on the junior classes receiving 260/. per annum 
and less. A comparison with the Accountant-Generals of 
another department of the service shows a still wider gulf 
between the salaries of the clerks. 

Department of Accountant-General of Navy. 
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1 Accountant-General of Navy and 
Controller of Navy pay - - - 1,300 
2 Deputies (each) - - - - 1,000 
5 Chief Clerks (each) - - = 850 
1 Inspector of Yard Accounts © = | = 650 
1 Book-keeper - - = - 700 to 800 
4) Senior Clerks - - - 400 ,, 600 
93 Clerks - - -  - 100 ,, 400 


’ Temporary employment of ‘ Writers.” 
If the Government deem it politic to pay this office (con- 
sisting of more than one hundred and forty clerks, &c.) 
upon so liberal a scale, is it not inconsistent and unfair to 


the Accountant General’s Office, Customs (consisting of so ~ 


few), that so great a difference should exist between the pay 
of the clerks, for it must be borne in mind that in all 
offices of account there must necessarily be a great deal of 
work similar in character? A comparison between the two 
offices would clearly demonstrate the fact that such 
difference as does exist is not in favour of the Admiralty 
Office, which has not the wide range of duties appertaining 
to the office of the Accountant General of Customs. : 

To illustrate. the nature of the work performed in the 
office of Accountant .and Controller General, Customs, the 
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following extract from the Seventeenth Report of the Com-. 


missioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, 1873, (pages 64 and 
65) is subjoined. 

We propose this year to give some account, for the first 
time, of the responsible and arduous duties performed in 
the office of our Accountant and Contreller General,— 
duties that received a very considerable addition in 1871 
on the abolition of the offices of the Examiner and Re- 
ceiver General, as mentioned in our last Report. - 

The following is a brief summary of the duties per- 
formed in this important office :— 

1, All duty entries, both for London and the outports, 
are computed, checked, and recorded. 

2. Debentures for drawback and over-entry certificates 
are received, computed, and verified. 

3. The Establishment books for the whole kingdom are 
kept. 

4. All claims for payment of whatever description (in- 
cluding all salaries and pensions of officers) are examined 
and checked, and warrants issued for payment. 

5. The “Daily”? Statements and weekly ‘ Accounts 
Current ” of the Outport Collectors are checked, and the 
amount of public money left in their hands carefully 
watched. 

6. All London payments are made and recorded. 

7. The general account of “Customs” at the Bank of 
‘England is kept; and all receipts in London and remit- 
tances from the outports are examined and brought to 
account. 

8. The drawing account at the Bank of England, from 
which all payments are made, is kept and supplied from 
the general account with the exact sums that are required 
to meet the payments. 

9. The vote account and revenue account are prepared 
for the Controller and Auditor General, and the appropria- 
tion account for Parliament. 

10. All claims from the Outport Collectors for imprests 
are examined, and the imprests issued after approval by 
the Board. 

1]. All vouchers for sums paid by the Customs for 
other Public Departments are received, and claims made 
upon them for repayment in due course. : : 

In 1872 the number of duty entries amounted to 
1,466,006, upon which the gross sum of 23,354,750/.* was 
received, 

The number of debentures for goods exported on draw- 
back was 7,931, representing the sum of 261,914/, 

The certificates for over-entries (when. duties overpaid 
have to be returned to the merchants) were 7,396, yepre- 
senting the sum of 41,9751. 

The number of warrants for payments issued (exclusive 
of the payments of salaries and pensions) was 4,771. 

The number of imprests issued to the outports was 383, 
representing the sum of 153,102I. 

The number of vouchers received of sums paid for other 
Public Departments was 62,000, representing the sum of 
583,758I. ; 

The Departments for which payments are usually made 
are :-— 


Admiralty. 

Do. High Court of (England). 

Do. do —_ (Liverpool district). 
Board of Trade. 


Census Commissioners. 

Civil Service do. 

India Office. 

Inland Revenue. 

Paymaster General (England). 
Do. (Ireland.) 

Privy Council. 

Stationery Office. 

War Department. 


From the high character and varied nature of the work 
performed in this office, involving transactions with nearly 
every other Department in the Service,—together with the 
great number of documents, and vast amount of money 
dealt with, often giving rise to delicate and complicated 
questions requiring care and experience in the discharge of 
them,—it is very questionable whether the office of 
Accountant General in any of the other Public Departments 
is engaged in work of more importance or greater variety. 

Until some more equitable system of. remuneration is 
introduced into-the Public Service, either making service 
the basis of salary, or the grouping of all offices similar in 
character,—such for instance as the offices of Accountant 
General in the various departments—and paying them all 
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~ Chis sum includes duties received for the Inland Revenue, and also 
“ Monies not duties.” ; ; 
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alike ; until some fair -settlement. of the vexed question is 
brought about, contentment and harmony will never be 
restored to a service acknowledged on high authority 
to be, “one of the most ‘important professions in the 
country... .” 

With reference to the question of the emplo ent of 
“writers” in the office of Accountant an ontroller 
General, Customs, I would make a few brief remarks. 

If it was or is intended that writers should only be em- 
ployed upon “copying and simple registration under the 
** superintendence of established officers,” then, I think, it 
was Clearly demonstrated by evidence given before Mr. 
Otway’s Committee that there is no room for their legiti- 
mate employment in this office. ; 

From personal knowledge of the work they are engaged 
upon, I have no hesitation in describing it as difficult and 
laborious work of account, each ‘manipulating and dealing 
with hundreds of thousands of pounds of revenue in the 
course of the year, and other duties of an equally responsible 
nature, for the proper discharge of which the rate of pay 
awarded to them is totally inadequate. 

I have the honor to be, 


ir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Hannay, 


(5) (6). SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 


To . 
Dr. Lyon Peayrair, C.B., M.P. 


Sir, 


Department before any statement’ had been made in 
reference to the office of Accountant General, I was so 
hurried in writing the paper I sent you, that I could*not 
deal with the question sofully as I wished; I therefore beg 
to offer a few further remarks upon Sir S. Northcote’s 
letter, taking the clauses seriatim. 


“T. The method of selecting Civil Servants, &c.?. 


The present mode of selection always admits of the 
possibility of a certain per-centage of candidates with 
merely good memories, and just fresh from a professional 
“cram,” taking such places in the competitive examina- 
tions as secure for them official appointments, whether 
they possess general qualifications necessary to make them 
efficient public servants or not. This apparently unavoid- 
able accompaniment of the system might be counteracted 
in a measure by the creation of a supplementary class of 
clerks attached to each office. This class would be a train 
ing school for all new appointments, and those who by in- 


telligence and application promised to make efficient clerks 


could be selected from it, and placed upon *the regular 
staff as vacancies oceurred; while those who manifested a 
decided inaptitude for clerical work might be induced to 
resign and seek a more congenial sphere of labour while 
they were still young. 

If the standard of examination were reduced, it would 
not guarantee any better result; and if it were raised, it 
is questionable whether the. ability to pass a high-class 
examination indicates a qualification for clerical work. 

Should there be any modification of the rules admitting 
to public service, I wish to suggest one, likely to be bene- 
ficial to the service, and at the same’ ‘time gratifying to the 
members of the Civil Service, viz., that the Treasury 
should reserve a per-centage of the appointments to be 
given to the sons of those already in the service, upon 
passing a fair Tas’ examination ; dispensing with the open 
competitive examination, in consequence of the inability of 
civil servants with incomes of from 2001. to 600I. per 


annum to educate their sons in the same expensive manner - 


as men in other professions with double their incomes. I 
may add that this principle was advocated years ago by 
one of the late secretaries of the Customs Department, 
and that the practice has long prevailed in the Bank of 
England of giving one third of the vacancies to the sons 
of clerks in the establishment. 


“JI. The principles upon which men should be 
transferred, &e.”" 


Upon this question there isroom for radical reform, and 
urgent need of it too, in the Customs Department. The 
principle upon which transfer or amalgamation is at present 
conducted being by salary, A is placed before B, because 
he has 5/. per annum more than B, although B may have 
been several years longer in the service. Under this system 


Fearing your Committee might take up the Customs 
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those who happen to be once fortunate continue to be 50, 


whilst those already unfortunate are made more so; for so 
long as classifications exist the position of a clerk must 
determine his salary. An illustration of the fatal conse- 
quences to redundant clerks who were transferred to 
another office, and placed at the bottom of the classification, 
will be seen by a reference to the classification of the Long 
Room.* Had these redundant clerks been placed in their 
proper positions according to length of service, they must 
have injured the prospects of those below them ; as it is, 
their own prospects are utterly ruined. The fact is, that in 
all cases of transfer under the present system those 
transferred must either suffer injury, or inflict it. 
e 


“TTI. The possibility of grading the Civil Service 
: as a whole, &c.” 


Before consideringany plan upon which to gradethe service — 


as a whole, it would be well to discover “‘ the jnconveniences 
which result from differences of pay, &c.” They appear 
to be twofold. In the first place a settled feeling of jealousy 


and disaffection throughout the whole Civil Service, in . 


consequence of the utter absence of’ any uniform and 
intelligent system of pay and promotion. ‘To this cause 
must be attributed the incessant applications to the Treasury 
for new and improved classifications. 

The second inconvenience is of a far more serious character. 
Owing to the disintegration of the Civil Service, if an 
office is abolished, the employés; however young and 
serviceable, are pensioned off, sometimes on full salaries; 
while at the same time, should another office require an 
addition to its staff, new appointments are made, at a 

probable cost to the State of thousands of pounds. 

- Tt appears desirable in carrying out this clause to adopt 
such a plan as shall disarm the feelings which exist in the 
aig and at the same time be highly beneficial to the 
tate. 

' The most comprehensive plan that suggests itself to me 
is the following: The entire abolition of the existing 
system of classification, substituting in place of it a 
service scale of pay, increasing by annual increments to a 
reasonable maximum. So far as the general body of the 
clerks is concerned, this broad principle should be applied 
to all departments alike: Upon this basis could proceed 
the grading of the various offices according to the nature 
of the duties performed by each, in the following manner : 
Equality of pay to the general body of clerks, irrespective 
of office or department. The numbers of senior or super- 
intending clerks to be greater, and their maximum salary 
higher in those offices where the character. of the work 
performed is of a higher order, or of a more responsible 
nature; as, for instance, the Secretary’s offices, and the 
offices of Accountant General, in the various depart- 
ments. 

This plan would greatly facilitate the carrying out of 


clause II.: indeed appears indispensable to its full reali- 


zation. 
Redundant employés could then be transferred from one 


department to another, without causing injury to them-- 


selves or others, and altogether obviate the inconvenience 
resulting from difference of pay, which has hitherto pre- 
sented inseparable obstacles to the transfer of clerks from 
one office to another, yet admitted new appointments into 
the service, to increase the public burdens. 

In support of my plea for a service scale of pay, I may 
perhaps mention that, more than ten years ago, upwards, 
of 400 clerks in H.M. Customs, /London, petitioned the 
Treasury in favour of such a scheme. It is also upon 
this principle that the directors of the London and West- 
minster Bank pay all their clerks. 


* Long Room Classification attached. 
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“JV, The system under which.it is desirable to 
employ Writers, &c.”’ 


As writers: were originally intended for copying only, 

and the Parliamentary Committee on Civil Service expendi- 
ture recommend that copying machines should in future be 
used in the several departments, it would seem there will be no 
further need of their services as copyists. In the Customs 
and some other departments where writers have been 
employed (contrary to Treasury regulation) on work of a 
more responsible kind, usually performed by established 
clerks, the same Committee in their Report remark :—“‘ It 
“ ig manifestly difficult to maintain a system under which, 
of two men doing the same work, one should be a 
salaried officer entitled to continuous employment and 
ultimately to a pension, and the other liable to dismissal 
at a short notice. Not only is this theoretically unjust, 
but it is inexpedient, as being sure to lead to discontent, 
and to a persevering and probably successful struggle to 
place the lower on a par with the higher.” 
This is just what has happened -in the Customs, where 
the writers are wholly engaged on clerical work ; they have 
never ceased to agitate and never will. From the first day 
of their employment they join an organized association 
whose object is to effect what the Committee foresaw, and 
to carry on a “struggle to place the lower on a par with 
the higher.” 

I am of opinion that the whole question would be solved, 
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_and the writer difficulty settled, by substituting a class of 


supplementary or probationary clerks, mentioned in para- 
graph I., the limits of age for them to enter the service 
being from 16 to 20 years. 

It is difficult to understand upon what principle the 
authorities proceeded when allotting the number of writers 
to the separate offices in the Custom House. One would 
naturally have supposed that in an office where the work 
was of the'simplest and least responsible kind, the greatest 
number of writers would be allotted ; and that the superin- 
tending offices, where. the whole work of the Customs is 
controlled and checked, would have the smallest number ; 
but the very reverse is the case. In the tea office, where 
the duties of the clerks are admittedly of a simpler kind 
than those of any office in the Custom House, the per- 
centage of writers to clerks is 33. In the office of Accoun- 
tant General, where all payments are made ‘and the whole 
Customs Revenue audited and controlled, and where there 
should be no writers at all, the per-centage of writers to 
clerks is 65. 

The following table will show the proportion of writers to 
clerks in the several offices :— 


/ 


= Per-centage 
Office, Ronot | iol, | ‘ot Writers 
Accountant and Controller 40 26 65 
General. f 
Statistical Department 60 24 40 
Long Room - - - 49 14 28 
Searcher’s Otfice - - 43 17 89% 
Legal Quays - - pa 38 40% 
Tea Office : - 55 18 33 
London Docks | - ues - 56 18 33 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Hannay. 
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ie ie: CUSTOMS CLASSIFICATIONS. TERS MORES } 1 ieiee e } 


STATISTICAL OFFICE. 


- é ; | ; ) ; ; 


eri SERVICE. | SALARY. 
Principal Clerks, £380 to £530; |—————_|__ 
4 Years. & 
Masson - E 43° 510 
(4.) Miller y 2 36 490 
Burlton - - 32 495 
Cuffley - ae 40 425 
ist Class, £250 to £340. 
Hewitt - - 36 340 
(18g.) Tomlinson - - 31 340 
Butler - ° w 35, 340 
Metcalf a 35 340 
Lynch - - 28 340 
Colquhoun - - 27 340 
Fenton - - 26 340 
Woods - - 27 330 
Priddie - - 27 320 
Shynn ~ - - 29 320 
Waters - - 27 310 
Mutlow 3 “ 26 ~—C« 310 
Seward - - 28 300 
Barker - - 23 300 
Paton jie = - 22 280 
Kelly ™ = 28 270 
Hoare - - 31 260 
Fawcett - - 28 250 
2nd Class, £80 to £240. 
Dwight - - 24 240 
(88.) Dodman - - 21 240 
Britton - - 19 240 
Cobham - - 21 240 
Harrison - - 21 240 
Lewis - - 19 240 
Allt - - - 19 240 
Burton - - 19 240 
Spilling - - 19 240 
Stebbing - ~ 19 240 
MacIntosh - - 19 240 
Finch - - 19 240 
Griffiths - 21 240 
Wyeth : 19 240 
Moxon - - 19 230 
Pollard - - 19 230 
Cleave ' - - 19 230 
Gunn i - 17 220 
Purrott - 17 220 
Greaves = - 17 220 
Shadforth a 2 17 210 
Hirst - - 16 210 
Le Seur - - 17 210 
Flower - - + 16 200 
Quarm - - 16 200 
Clapton - - 16 200 
Larkins - - 16 200 
Chambers - - 16 , 200 
Macpherson -{ 16 200 
Holdaway - -{ 7 15 200 
Lewis - - 15 200. 
Gilmore . - 12 200 
Denne é - 15 195 
Sharp ~ - 12 180 
Brown - - 13 180 
Fleming - - 12 170 
Gibbings Lite 11 175 
3 12 175 


Haigh - 


(6). STATEMENT sy Mussrs. JONES anp 
f IVEMEY. 


The Treasury extra clerks in Her Majesty’s Customs 
received their appointments direct from the Crown. 

That they were originally appointed to meet a want on 
the establishment, occasioned by the absence through leave 
or sickness of established clerks, and consequently had to 
supply their places, or, as it is officially called, “to fill their 
seats,” becoming thereby identical with them in the hours 
of attendance, responsibilities, and official duties, and this 
frequently of men‘of superior position in the customs. 

That it was the practice formerly to place on the 
establishment extra clerks after a, few years’ service as 
vacancies occurred thereon, but, owing to Treasury minutes 
restricting age, about 20 of them were excluded. 


‘ ire i aa i, 
LONG ROOM. 


3 Sarary, 
Principal Clerks, £380 to £550. 
‘ £ 
Bezer - - 540 
(9.) Hume - - 530 
Hawkins - - 470 
Main - - 450 
Burnard - = 425 
Guy - .- 425° 
Hooper - x 410 
Burrell - | 395 
Saunders a one 380 
ist Class, £250 to £350. _ 
-  Stapylton oe 295 
(13.) Whatley - - 295 
Christie - - 295 
Wildman - - 295 
Bradford - = 295 
Sharland - - 295. 
Whitmore - - 295 
Holmes - - 295 
Parsons - - 295 
Lingham nee 280 
Falvey - - 265 
Cross - - 265 
_ Mawson i‘ = 250 
2nd Class, £80 to £240. 
Hunt - - 210 
(27.) Symon - - 190 
Frost - - 190 
Midlane - - 180 
Stebbing = - 180 
’ Dyason - z 180 
Roofe ats 180 
Flora. 4 Se _ 180 
-Gascoine = - 175 
_ Harcourt - - \- 175 
Cheetham - - 180 
Tothill” *-- ; - 220 
Braginton == - 165 
Hinks - = 165 
Park zie = 1055 
Adams - - 145 
Pittar vs = 150 
Rogers - - 150 
Mayhew © - 150 
Lewis - - 165 
Howes - - 190 
Kent - - 190 
Jenkings - ra _ 180 
Relf ore - 175 
Thorne _ - - 165 
Murphy - - 150 
O’Loghlen - * “155 


That the Tee: feeling this was a hardship, have on 
two occasions slightly increased the pay of these extra 
clerks after 10 years’ service at the small rate of 3d. per 
diem, rising to the maximum of 8s. 6d. per diem. 

That owing to the present regulations, the Treasury 
extra clerks—although some of them have served the Crown 
in an established capacity for a period of 20 to 30 years 
and, without egotism, they think they are justified in 
saying to the entire satisfaetion of the heads of departments 
—are now only receiving 127]. 8s. per annum, and they 
feel that, considering the higher price of the necessaries of 
life, such a salary is inadequate for their length of service 
and the duties they perform. 

The extra clerks are allowed by Treasury order 28 days 
in the year for recreation, but there is no leave whatever 
allowed for sickness, and although the honourable Board 


of Her Majesty’s Customs. have on a few occasions given 
one month’s extra pay in cases Of severe sickness and under 
special circumstances when the usual leave has expired, still 
the extra clerks cannot even rely upon this, and it frequently 
occurs that their usual leave, or at any rate part of it, is 
consumed. by illness, and they come to their offices when 
they are physically incapable of performing their duties, 


- fearing the loss of pay, and the privations that necessarily 


ensue when anything is deducted from a salary already 
small, and their expenses increased. 

_ They would merely add that many of them have to work 
early and late beyond official hours to ‘help “to make 


_ provision for their homes and to maintain themselves in 


y 


the position so indispensable for civil servants of the 
Crown. : 

They therefore humbly pray and confidently hope that 
you will be pleased to consider their present position worthy 
of your favourable consideration, knowing that whilst they 
have the sympathies, they have also the sincere good 
wishes of every official in‘ Her Majesty’s Customs. 


(.7) STATEMENT ny Mr. JOSLAND. 
(Questions 1078. to 1120.) 


STATEMENT of the Old or Board of Customs Writers, 
_ appointed before 4th June 1870. 


The Old or Board of Customs Writers respectfully sub- 
mit to the notice of the Honourable the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the special grievances under 
which they in conjunction-with other civil servants labour, 
the following statement of their case, leaving with confidence 
the subject treated of in their hands, and in the hope that 
at length justice will be dealt out to them. 

Tt is probably known to your Honourable Commission 
that in the year 1866 the scheme of introducing writers 
into the various departments of the State was broached by 
Mr. Childers, and subsequently adopted. In commenting 
upon that scheme the Honourable Commissioners of Customs 
decided, by a minute dated 12th February 1866, “'That 
* the gradual substitution, as vacancies occurred, of writers 
“ for the inferior grade of clerks’ should be adopted. 

In the commencement of the following year, 1867, many 
writers, after undergoing an examination under the direc- 
tions of the Civil Service Commissioners as to qualifica- 
tions, and being compelled to produce from the date of 
their commencing and leaving school to the time of their 
nomination credentials as to character, were certificated by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, (thus creating them civil 
servants of the Crown,) and appointed to the Customs. 
Some were distributed at the outports and in London 
among those departments where vacancies existed, and 
performed the duties of those wnose places they filled, and 
doing entirely responsible work. 

The terms offered at that time to writers, and by which 
they were induced to enter the service—many of them 
giving up other situations to doso,—were 5s. 6d. per day 
for the first year, increasing 3d. per day per year to a 1 axi- 
mum of 8s. 6d. per day, such maximum being attain: ble 
after 12 years. Should their services at any period be no 
longer required, they were to receive three months’ notice 
thereof, together with, after five years, one month’s pay for 
each year’s service, if incapacitated by age, illness, or 
accident. F 

On the 8th December 1868, the Honourable Board of 
Customs issued a minute concerning the “ New arrange- 
« ment of classifications of clerks in the port of London,” 
and in such minute the following statement appears :— 
“Their Lordships (the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
“ Treasury) state that they learn with much satisfaction 
“ from the Board of Customs that the principal officers of 
“ the several branches have reported favourably on the 
** manner in which the writers have done the work assigned 
* to them, and that the Board concur with the Commis 
* sioners in thinking that one fourth at least of the present 
“ number of clerks may be replaced by writers in London 
“ or at the large outports; the change being of course 
“ carried out as vacancies occur in the different depart- 
“ ments.” te 

This state of affairs progressed, as there is every reason to 
believe, most satisfactorily until the’year 1871, when on-the 
19th August in that year an Order in Council was issued, of 
a retrospective character, which suddenly stopped the 
annual increments agreed upon on their appointments, this 
date being ultimately fixed by another Order in Council to 


the 19th August 1871, at the same time authorising the — 


back payment arising from such alteration of dates. The 
maximum that is now received by any old writer being but 
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6s. 6d. per day, thus effecting a direct breach of faith in 
the original agreement, without any cause whatever being 
assigned for such a step having been taken. 

Many of the writers, relying upon the eviderit per- 
manence of their situations during good behaviour, and 
upon the gradual increase in their rate of pay, entered upon 
domestic and social engagements from which it ig difficult, 
and even impossible, to withdraw. The stoppage of the 
increment, therefore, is most acutely felt as time goes on 
and expenses increase, with no concurrent ability to meet’ 


them. It may be stated, too, that the work of the Customs . 


is not such as will allow of other occupations being pursued 
after official hours ; for, as a rule, it is exceedingly fatiguing, 
and external employment most difficult to obtain. 

The nature of the work the writers are called upon to 
perform is identical with that of the established clerks ; in 
fact, such work was executed by them before the introduc- 
tion of the writer system into the service. The work at 
that time was, and still is, classified and divided into what 
are technically known as “seats,” and it was frequently a 


cause of complaint among the established clerks that the~ 
“seats” were too heavy, the work naturally got into arrears, 


and assistance was then rendered them. On these “ seats”? 
being relegated to the writers, they were and are still held 
responsible for their due execution each day; and should 
an error occur, which is of course not impossible in dealing 
with such a mass of figures as necessarily comes before 
them, they are very likely to be-reported for such error 3a 
case in point having been prominently brought under the 
notice of the Select Committee on Civil Service Writers, 
which is duly reported on page 58, question 891. 

When changes in the interest of economy have been 
made in public offices their action has usually been limited 
to future appointments in such offices. This was the case 
with regard to the law officers of the Crown in 1872. And 
although it may seem presumptuous to compare the case 
‘of the old writers with that of gentlemen so high in position, 
still the principle is analagous, and the same fairness and 
consideration should be extended to all public servants, 
whether of high or low degree. ’ 

In the year 1872, with a view of basing the writer system 
on one uniform plan of 10d. an hour, an offer was made 
to the old or Board’s writers to retire from the Service, such 
writers to receive a gratuity calculated ‘on the terms of the 
Superannuation Act, 1859, (the sum varying from 20/. to 
68/7.,) and re-enter at the reduced stipend of 10d. an 
hour, after being registered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. This proposal was, through social pressure and 
difficulties brought about by the stoppage of the incre- 
ments, accepted by 15 or 16 old writers. 
the body are, however, still employed, preferring to retain 
the salaries they were then in the receipt of, believing that 
Parliament would redress the great wrong and injustice in- 
flicted on them. 

They are acknowledged by the principals of the depart- 
ments, who have to make an annual report respecting them 
to the Board, to be “able, honest, and industrious public 
“servants ; that they perform their work quite efficiently-; 
“and that among the class there are some of the best and 
“most useful men they have” under them. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that the weakest point 
in the new system of employing writers at 10d. an hour 
is, that it does not secure permanency of service; that it 
wastes the time of the clerks in instructing them their 
duties, and which as soon as they have learned they leave 
the service, having merely used it just to fill up the gap of 
time caused by want of better employment. 

The preceding facts therefore show that the Customs old 
writers have good reason to look for the same improvement 
of their position such as has been extended to their fellow- 
writers at the Board of Trade and the Admiralty, but with- 
held from them for no reason ever yet'assigned. 

The Customs writers appointed prior to June 1870 are 
(as the Board’s report of September 1871 points out) to. all 
intents and purposes permanent employés. Many of them 
entered the service at the minimum age of 25, and have 
consequently from 30 to 40 years’ active service before 
them ; and, considering the important nature of the duties 
entrusted to them, they think the fact of. their being 
debarred from ever rising to any position beyond that of 
writer is both unnecessary and unjust. TT ey consider 
that for writers of acknowledged capacity and character 
there should be at least the possibility of promotion, either 
upon some definite scheme, or by the power of advancing 
to clerkships being vested in heads of departments. 


Customs, London, June 8th, 1874, 
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(8). STATEMENT sy Mr. BAMFORD. 
How are Cwil servants to be selected in the first instance ? 


Public opinion has (rightly or wrongly) decided that the 
selection *‘in the first instance ’”’ shall be by open competi- 
tion. ; 

This competition ought to be (and is) conducted by men 
whose character is above suspicion. But I am strongly of 
opinion that the whole system of examination is faulty, 
and I believe the vast majority of men who know anything 
about the matter agree with me. I would be understood 
to reflect upon no man, upon no body of men, but most 
strongly upon the system. Practically it delivers nine- 
tenths of the appointments in the Civil Service into the 
hands of four or five cunning, half-educated men, com- 
monly known as “grinders” or “coaches.” (If required, 
explain more fully, and suggest remedies.) 


What follows ? 


After a very inadequate testing of their capabilities, at 
an age when youths as a rule have not given any decided 
indications of the line in which their abilties (supposing 
them to have any) will lie, the successful candidates are 
drafted off haphazard to certain departments of the service, 
to remain tied to those departments throughout their 
official career. They may gradually develope qualities 
which would be of incalculable value in some other corner 
of the service, at the same time that every day yields further 
proof of their uselessness in the office to which they have 
been appointed. The result is painful enough ; under an 
indulgent principal such an unfortunate as I have de- 
scribed is good-humouredly tolerated,—under a severe one 
he is certain sooner or later to be disgraced, perhaps reduced 
in rank,—in either case what ought to have been a bright 
career is blasted, and the country in a certain sense de- 
frauded. I take it to be the opinion of most: men who 
have thought out the subject—it is certainly the prevalent 
Opinion in the service—that examinations at best form 
merely a rough test of fitness for admission into the service. 
After this, careful official training and natural development 
of capacity come into constant play, and they form in time 
the valuable public servant. : 

lt would be an excellent thing if the peculiar tastes of 
Civil Service novices could be more consulted, if a man’s 
business could be made to tally with his natural bent, if 
we would cease putting square pegs in round holes. ‘This 
may be a difficult task, but it is practicable. 

It appears to me that Point II. of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s letter to Dr. Playfair may conveniently be 
treated as accessory to Point III. I propose to so treat it. 


Grading the service as a whole, Sc. 


When one calls attention to the numberless needless dis- 
tinctions and anomalies which at present pervade the 
public departments, he is apt to be told “The system 
works well.” Is this so? X 

(a.) Each office stands on its own independent basis 
(with but few exceptions), and has its own peculiar 
arrangements : Taree, 

(6.) The numberless “classifications ” now in existence 
are an unmitigated evil : there is no need for them, 
they answer no good purpose whatever. The mis- 
chief they directly or indirectly cause is frightful : 
directly tending to waste both of working force and 
public money, frittering away the available strength 
of the Government service, in many cases burning 
the candle at both ends. Some of their effetts are 
especially demoralizing. 

And what is to be said in- their favour? Literally no- 

thing. “ But if you cast away the classification-system, 
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what are you to put in its stead?” The remedy seems tod 
me simple enough. It is possible so to arrange the service 
as to dissipate all reasonable discontent. There are posi+ 
tively no valid objections to a complete Susing of the entire 
rank and file of the Civil Service. 
dices undoubtedly exist in certain fayoured departments, 
but it is unreasonable to expect that out of deference to 
those prejudices the interests of the nation and of all the 
rest of the Civil Service should suffer. I am every day 
more conyinced that the time has come for the thorough 
unification of the Civil Service. By the term “ unification ”? 
I do not imply one dull, dead level, either of pay or 
work. 

The service is one service: one common aim should 
pervade it from end to end. In every single department 
under the Crown there is work requiring a high order of intel- 
lect, as well as work of an inferior kind. The latter may 
with safety be entrusted (under proper supervision) to men 
of a lower mental calibre. Geographical distinction between 
east.and west end offices, between English, Scotch, and 
Trish offices, should at once cease. It is simply absurd that 


letter-copying at the ‘Treasury should be paid for at a higher | 


rate than the same kind of work performed at Doctors’ 
An equitable service (not departmental) system 
of pay, commencing at not too high a sum, and progressing 
by yearly increments to the maximum, (each man being placed 
at once on the salary to which his length of service would 
entitle him,) would satisfy the rank and file of the estab- 
lishment.* For the superior officers, the staff as it were of 
the Civil Service, it seems to me only right that the prin- 
ciple of selection should be adopted. (I propose to show 
by diagrams, more clearly than can be done in writing, 
what I mean by the above.) 


Side by side with the rank and file might be a better 


paid class, into which exceptionally able men might at any 
time slide, and be thus ready for selection to the higher 
appointments. 


The meaner and more mechanical duties might be per- . 


formed by a supplementary class, at lower (but not. parsi- 
monious) rates of pay. This class might commence at 701. 
and proceed by 5/. per_annum to 150/. The “Writers” 
might be drafted into this class, and all their grievances 
knocked on the head. The term “ Writer ” recalls what 
I think both the Government and the service would fain 


forget, and might with advantage be abolished. A few ~ 


extra clerks are still left; they are of a higher class than the 
general body of writers, and it might be advisable to place 
them on the footing of established clerks. No rigid lines 
should be placed above any class: the possibility of pushing 
his way to a higher position would act beneficially on a 
clever man of an inferior grade. It would serve as an 
official safety-valve or moral lightning-conductor. 

The highest prizes in the Civil Service ought to be the 
legitimate rewards of the more able and industrious men 
in that service. It is only in the Civil Service that the 
highest prizes of a profession are withheld from it.t 

The formation of a Civil Service “Court of Appeal,” or 
“Court of Inquiry,” would seem to be desirable. 

I have attempted (too feebly I fear, too hastily I know,) 
to sketch such a policy as would conduce to the more 
uniform and efficient discharge of the State’s business, to a 
real economy, and to the allaying of that grievous discon- 
tent which at present pervades the Civil Service. 

Should the Commission care to hear my ideas on the above 
or kindred topics, I shall be very happy to enlarge upon 
those points which have been treated too scantily, and to 
treat of others which have necessarily been omitted in this 
statement, 


* Two (or if necessary three) bars might be made to stop the incom- 
petent or incurably lazy, but the progress of the deserving should be 
continuous up to the maximum. * i 

+ Itis very galling after a life’s labour to have an outsider placed 
over one’s head who has to be taught his duty by the very man he has 
supplanted. 


A. few old-world preju- . 
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6 Sore ce ee a en nae a re ee ee 
Years of Various Schemes of Pay for Permanent Establishment. 
Service. 
, ag 2. 3. 4, 
« Preference ” « Preference ” “ Preference” 
Class. Class. Class. 
£ £ £ & s £ £ 
1 100 80 60 50 100 
2 110 90 F 60 120 
3 701. 120 70l. 100 # 101. 70 140 201. 
4 130 110 80 80 160 
5 140 120 100 90 180 
a (ON 
6 155 130 150 120 120 100 200 
7 170 140 165 140 140 120 925 
8 451 185 » 150 180 751 201. 160 160 201. 201. 140 250 25l. 
9 200 160 195 180 180 160 275 
10 215 170 210 200 200° 180 300 
ft 
1l 235 180 230 220 250 200 350 
12 Q55e 190 250 240 275 220 400 35ol 
13 20l. 275 3, 200 270 20l » 260 300 251 » 240 450 
14 295 210 290 280 325 260 500 
15 315 220 310 300 390 280 500 
— —EE ———————E—— a a 
16 350 935, 350 320 400 300 600 
Ly ~375 250 375 340 450 600 
18 25l. 400 75l, 265 400 251 3 360 500 50l 600 
19 425 280 425 380 550 600 
20 450 295 450 400 600 00 
eee a Se eee ee ee ar eco EET 
21 475 300 475 650 650 
22 500 500 700 rae 
23 53H 1, 825 525° — ‘ 
24 550 550 is 
25 575 575 6 
= en eee ee Cea 
26 600 600 700 
27 ie iat, Lenk 
28 > 
29 re 
30 


Schemes 1 and 3 contemplate the existence of a large subordinate establishment. 


” 2 5 ? 4 ”» ”»> 
The black lines where marked thus ( 


abolition of “ Writers,” and the non-existence of a subordinate establishment. 

) serve as “ bars” to mediocrity. r 
All the tables except “4” contemplate entry by but one door into the service. 

should enable their possessor to glide out of the ordinary into the “ Preference ” class. 


Superior capacity and proved industry 


The first four years should be years of noviciate or probation. 


EE 


(9). SHORT OUTLINE of the points on which Mr. 
JOHN LALOR, Controller of Accounts, Customs, is 
prepared to give evidence before the Crvin SERVICE 
Inquiry CoMMISSIONERS.* 


1st point.—Open competition does not, of itself, secure 
the best selection. Many qualities essential to a good clerk 
are untested"by examination. The present term of proba- 
tion (six months) is much too short, and this defect might 
be met by the formation of an auxiliary or probationary 
class, through which all clerks should pass, and from which 
the permanent lower class in Class 2 should be recruited. 

Civil servants, as a rule, are worse off than their neigh- 
pours in respect to providing for their sons, and the sons 
of civil servants generally occupy a lower position in the 
social scale than did their fathers. This is not so with 
other classes; men employed in-banks, insurance offices, 
and merchants’ houses, generally obtain appointments for 
their sons in the same employment; and it would be a 
great boon to civil servants if some arrangement could be 
made to give their sons the exclusive right to compete for 
a limited proportion of first appointments in Class 2. _ 

2nd point.—One of the greatest sources of discontent 
amongst the clerks in the Customs is the principle which 


has governed removals from one branch to another, and it 


ig not uncommon to find clerks occupying positions con- 
siderably above other clerks in ,the same office who have 
longer service, and who may have passed a better exami- 
nation, and this without any fault on part of the men who 
are thus unfavourably placed. 

3rd point.—The possibility of grading the whole Civil 
Service is a question involving considerations which few 
individual civil servants could prudently attempt to grapple 
with. There cannot, however, be such a difference in the 
nature of the duties performed by clerks in the Customs, the 


_ known as 


Inland Revenue, and the Post Office, respectively, as would 
call for hesitation in stating that those three departments 
might be graded together. Less ‘still is there any reason 
why the clerks in the Customs should be cut up into 
sections and differently treated as regards pay and prospects 
of promotion, and yet this is so to an extent which causes 
bitter discontent. 

4th point.—The employment of temporary writers to per- 
form permanent work appears to me wrong in principle, 
and inconvenient and costly in practice. 


J. Lavor. 
2nd June 1874. 


(10). STATEMENT By Mr. W. B. HEBERDEN, or 
THE SECRETARY’S Orrice, INLAND REVENUE. 


1. The method of selecting civil servants in the first in- 
stance. 


The present examination under what are technically 
Regulations No. 2 affords no test that the 
candidate has received a higher education than that of a 
national school boy; and this is the examination under 
which perhaps 99 per cent. of civil servants are at present 
obtained. 

This test may be sufficient for offices, the duties of 
which are of so purely routine and mechanical a character 
that even in the upper posts no higher intellectual qualities 
are required, but very few offices are entirely of this 
character; and, with regard to offices where much corre- 
spondence with the public, knowledge and power of inter- 


preting Acts of Parliament, faculties for organization, and 


*In consequence of the death of Mr, Lalor, this Department of the Customs was represented by Mr. Atkin. 
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other superior qualities are indispensable, I believe that 


it will be found eventually that a great number of the men” 
' now coming into the service will not, when their turn for 


promotion beyond the routine classes comes, be qualified 
to fill adequately the first class places, still less the staff 
posts. The inevitable result of this would be that all staff 
posts would have to be recruited, perhaps not unfrequently, 
from the offices whose clerks are obtained under Regula- 
tions No. 1, and consequently much discontent and disor- 
ganization would infallibly prevail, lowering the tone of the 
service, and probably not without some detriment to the 
public interests. 

If the examinations under Regulations 2 have failed to 
supply suitable men for the higher posts in consequence of 
the trivial character of the examinations, so (paradoxical as 


it may appear) it seems to me that the very difficulty of the » 


examinations under Regulations 1, coupled with the small 
salaries which prevail in most offices amongst the clerks 
on their first entrance, has caused that scheme to be more 
or less of a failure. This is, I think, a logical deduction 


from the fact that af the first examination of this kind . 


which took place the highest successful candidate only 
obtained 1,435 marks out of a maximum of 7,250; and the 
lowest (10th) no more than 501. 


I believe at the second examination of this kind (and 


only two have-yet-been held) the marks of the suc- 
cessful candidates were relatively somewhat higher, but not 
sufficiently so to show that the appointments to be given 
away had tempted the best trained men of the day to com- 
pete for them. 

It strikes me as a further fault in this scheme of exami- 
nation that there is only one subject, viz., English compo- 
sition, which would be practically useful in a Government 
office, and to this subject only 500 marks out of the total 
of 7,250 are assigned. 


I consider, therefore, both the present schemes of exami- 
nation to be somewhat unsatisfactory.. I believe the best 
method of selecting civil servants in the first instance 
would be limited competition with an examination inter- 
mediate between the two present schemes. 


I should be inclined to attach the greatest importance to 
English composition, précis writing, and general intelli- 
gence. A certain knowledge of arithmetic, history, and 
geography would of course be obligatory, and besides these 


I would allow the candidates to be examined in an two 


or three—but not more—of such subjects as Greek, Latin, 
any modern language, any branch of science, political 
economy, logic, &c. The reason why I should be disposed 
to limit the number of subjects is that a man is much 
more likely to bea valuable clerk if he knows a few sub- 
jects thoroughly than if he has a smattering of many. 


Although I am in favour of limited competition: only, I 
fear that, as we know on the authority of the present Prime 
Minister that ‘‘ Democracy gives back none of her victories,” 
it would be now impossible, unless from absolute necessi ty, 
which cannot, I think, at present at any rate, be demon- 
strated, to abolish “open competition.” I think that 
examinations should be held seldom, say twice or three 
times a year, and the vacancies to be filled on each occasion 
should be announced to the candidates. before the exami- 
nation takes place. 

I would suggest that a year’s probation. should be 
insisted on before an appointment is confirmed, of which 
six months should be devoted to copying, and six to 
registering documents, &c.; and perhaps it might’ be 
desirable to make the probation more of a reality than it is 
at present by requiring the clerk at the end of the year to 
pass a simple departmental examination in the rudimentary 
work of his office. 


2. The principles upon which men should be transferred 
Srom office to office, especially in cases where one establish- 
ment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and where 
there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose services 
should if possible be made available in other departments. 


I feel this to be a very difficult question, because I can 
conceive no principle of transfer under which a hardship 
great or small, a grievance real or sentimental, would not 
be entailed either upon the redundant clerk who might be 
transferred to a new office, or upon some clerk or clerks 
in the office to which the transfer had been made. ° I am 
strongly of opinion that it is atall events quite impossible 
with any degree of justice to allow transfers of redundant 
clerks to be made in any class but the lowest; and, follow- 
ing the rule that prevails in the army, the clerk transferred 
should, in my opinion, go to the bottom of the list. This 
is of course a hardship upon the redundant clerk, but itis 
a choice of evils. That the clerk has been placed upon the 
redundant list at all is one of those accidents which cannot 
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be foreseen, and upon him, I think, upon a balance of 


injustices, the hardship would more fairly fall, 


Looking at the question from every point of view, and 
notwithstanding what I admit to be a very great hardship 
to the individual, I can see nothing for it but to grant a 
liberal allowance of compensation to any clerk of the higher 
classes that may be made redundant ; for, independently of 
the grievance at once created. by allowing such a clerk to 
fill a vacancy of the same class in another office, instead of 
promoting to that vacancy the senior fit clerk in the next 
lower class of the same office, I maintain that—putting the 
interests of the clerks entirely out of the question—the 
public service would materially suffer by transfers of this 
sort, because the clerk so ‘transferred would necessarily be 
wholly ignorant of the law practice and tradition of his 
new department. ; 

I think, however, permission to exchange from one office 
to another with the sanction of departmental chiefs might 
fairly be given, and would be of great benefit, not only to 


the clerks, but alsoin the interests of the public service, : 


becayse it would probably afford opportunity to men 
having a talent for a particular line of work to make use 
of that talent to the best advantage. But except under 
very special circumstances, such as where the departments 
concerned were of a somewhat kindred nature, this system 
should be-confined to the lowest class. = 


3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole, 
so as to obviate the inconveniences which result Srom the 
differences of pay in different departments. 


The inconveniences, and perhaps in some instances a 
stronger. word than this might be more applicable, being 
admitted, it is perhaps unnecessary for me to dilate on 
them, and I proceed therefore to discuss the possibility of 
“ grading ” the Civil Service. : 

Now it seems to me in the first place that it is highly 
desirable that if possible this should be done, and T believe 
there would be-no-practical. difficulties in effecting it. 

The first step necessary would, as it seems to ‘me, be to 
define as accurately ag possible-the difference between what 
I may term intellectual-and mechanical work. 

The mechanical work, which may, roughly speaking, be 
said to include such duties as copying, registration, and 
indexing of letters and documents, simple computations, 
paying and receiving of money, &c., should be done b 
supplementary clerks divided into two classes; of these the 
lower class (who would be principally employed upon 
copying, indexing, &c.) might have salaries commencing at 
about the pay now assigned to Civil Service writers, but 
with annual increments ; and the higher class, who would be 
employed upon duties of a mechanical character, but 
requirmg a certain knowledge of the details of the work 
of the office, would have higher salaries and larger incre- 
ments. ‘The supplementary branch would be superintended 
by a principal and one or more assistants; and these staff 


appointments should, I think, be given to any of the supple- _ 


mentary clerks who were fit for them; but if none were 
so fit, then the officers would have to be selected from the 
regular clerks of the establishment. . I believe a system of 
this kind was introduced some years ago at the Treasury, 
and has worked very successfully. 

With regard to the ordinary established clerks I think it 
undesirable that they should be subdivided into so many 
classes as at present. I. fancy» first, second, and third 
classes would be sufficient. Such a classification, with of 
course the requisite number of various staff officers, above 
the first class, which might be necessary to meet the 
requirements of the work in each particular office, could, 
I conceive, be adapted to every branch of the service. ‘The 
character of the work in different offices of course differs 
most materially, and this difference would be marked by 
the larger or smaller number of what may broadly be called 
senior and junior posts. For ifstance, in one office, say of 
48 members, such a classification as this might be appro- 
priate :— es 

3 first class. 
15 second class. 
30 third class, 


Whereas in another office of the same numbers such a 
classification as— 
4 staff officers, 
10 first class, 
10 second class, 
24 third class, 
might be required. 


A large number of clerks. being in the junior class, and 


the bulk of the work done by ‘these clerks being more 


similar in character throughout’ the service than that done. 


by senior clerks in the different offices, I think the maximum 


of the pay in the junior class should be very considerably 
extended, and increments made larger at any rate after a 
few years’ service, so that every man in the service should 
be certain affer some years to attain to a moderate com- 
petency, without the chance of having to remain for years 
\ at a maximum of, say, 140/., 150/., or 602., as is not unseldom 
the case at present. 
Such a scheme as this would do away with many of the 
anomalies at present existing in the service. ‘That any 
scheme can be devised which shall remedy all anomalies and 


inconveniences, retrospectively and prospectively, I believe 


to be absolutely impossible, unless the interests of the 
public servants alone are. considered, without any regard 
being had to the requirements and cost of the public 
service. 

If it should be considered impossible'to grade the Civil 
Service as a whole, I believe the next best, but far inferior, 
system would be that of grouping together offices of a 
similar character and similar requirements, and giving the 
game rates of pay to the clerks in each group of offices. 


Under whatever principles the service is to be reorganized, I. 


think it absolutely necessary that all existing vested interests 
should be fully and carefully respected. _ 


4. The system under which it is desirable to employ writers. 


or other persons for the discharge of duties of less impor- 
tauce than those usually assigned to established clerks, or 
duties of a, purely temporary character. 


The adoption of the, plan suggested in my answer to 
question 3 would reduce this difficulty to very narrow 
dimensions. Under it sufficient provision would be made to 
meet the ordinary requirements of each office so far as 
regards the registration of its papers, its copying, and other 
work of this class, but of course it would be necessary in 
times of exceptional pressure to obtain assistance, and to 
this exceptional state of things I think that the employment 
of persons who may properly be compared with the present 
“writers”? should be confined. The “writer” at present 
is a person who, although regularly employed by the 
Government, is not paid sufficient wages to make any 
provision for himself or his family, and is not granted any 
superannuation allowance. The scheme has not been long 
enough in operation for the difficulties which it must 
eventually brig upon the Government to be generally 
appreciated. "3 : 

Persons of this class should not, in my opinion, be 
employed by the Government at all. The establishment of 
each office should be sufficient for its ordinary requirements, 
and, when any special emergency may arise, the head of 
the office should be authorised to obtain temporary assis- 
tance. It does not seem to be a great matter that a 
gentleman. charged with the superintendence of a depart- 
ment of the Civil Service should be entrusted with the duty 
of occasionally finding a few law stationers to assist him 
in an emergency, and the persons whom he might from 
time to time employ on this footing would have no claim 
whatever on the Government. 

W. B. HEBERDEN. 
Secretary’s Office, Inland Revenue, 
Somerset’ House, 
29th June 1874. 
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(11) (a). LETTERS From REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
CLERICAL STAFF OF THE ADMIRALTY, WITH THE 
EXCEPTION oF THE NavaL DEPARTMENT. 


vt The Admiralty, S.W., 
, a NS 94th June 1874. 
}. Iv having been understood that the Commission 
now sitting to inquire into the organization of the Civil 
' Service is willing to receive communications bearing on 


the questions under investigation, we have been requested 
to make the following representations, on behalf of the 
members of the clerical staff of the Admiralty (with the 
exception of the Naval Department), embodying certain 
general principles, the application of which would, they 
believe, be calculated to promote not only the efficiency 
and welfare of their own Department, but also the 
unification and homogeneousness of the Civil Service as 
a whole. Aen ‘ 

2. The especial pomts upon which it is desired that the 
conclusions arrived at may be submitted to the notice of 
the Commissioners are as follows : 

“4. That, having regard to the unequal manner in which 
departmental promotion has hitherto worked and to 
the large element of “ chance” thereby introduced, 
it is-desirable that the division of the clerical staff 
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of the’ office into seniors’ and juniors should be 
abolished, and a scale of pay, rising by fixed annual 
increments from a given minimum to a fixed suffi- 
cient maximum, adopted in lieu, due precautions 
being taken to prevent the advancement of in- 
competent and inefficient men ;' the higher appoint- 
ments (the proportion of which should be increased) 
being filled as at present by selection. 

ii. That the division of the clerical staff into two grades, 
one of superior qualification and pay, and the other 
of inferior qualification and at a lower rate of pay, 
is also desirable. ; 

iii. That the qualifications of the lower class should be 
somewhat superior to those of the present established 
Admiralty writers, and that the scale of pay assigned 
them should make provision for their rising to 250/. 
a year, and for a limited number ultimately reaching 
a salary of not less than 3501. a year. 

iv. That the employment in the Admiralty of writers 
of the class known as “ Civil Service Writexs” is 
impolitic and unprofitable. 

_y. That retirement should be optional after 30 years 
service or at the age of 50, and compulsory at 60. 


3. In requesting that the Commissioners will be pleased 
to receive oral evidence from some of our number in 
support of the views expressed above, we beg leave to 
remark that the conclusions arrived at have been the 
result of careful consideration by a large body of civil 
servants of lengthened official experience who may, ib is 
submitted, be reasonably supposed to be as keenly alive 
to the official defects as they, unhappily, are to the personal 
hardships entailed by the present system. 


4, We beg leave to enclose a statement giving more 
fully the reasons for the conclusions arrived at and con- 
taining a detailed scheme, which it is considered would be 
found remediably applicable to the present condition of the 
Admiralty. 


_ 5. We believe, further, that the principle of this scheme 
is capable of application to the Civil Service at large. 


6. In conclusion, we would suggest, with a view to 
marking strongly the distinction between the superior 
and inferior establishments, that the term “clerk” should 
henceforth be applied to the inferior staff only ; and that 
the title of “ Directors General,” “ Directors,” “ Deputy,” 
and “Assistant Directors’? should be assigned to the 
former. 

Weare, &c., 

Cuaruss J. Cox. 

W. F. BAUGHAN. 

G. S. Kine. 

D. DENT. 

: Downatp O. L. McKay. 

R, G. C. Hamilton, Esq., ARTHUR SPRATT. 
&c., &e., 


&c., 
Board of Trade. 


(11) (6). Scuume for Progressive Increase of Salary in liew 
of the existing unequally operating system of Depart- 
mental and-Class Promotion. 


1: The existing system of classification and promotion in 
the various Departments of the Admiralty is prejudicial to 
the interests of the Service, inasmuch as 16 neither succeeds 
in utilizing the clerical force to the best advantage, nor in 
producing a contented staff. 


2. The force cannot be utilized beyond the Department 
to which it may belong, so longas the transfer to another 
cannot be made without affecting injuriously the interests 
of individuals by interfering. with ‘their prospects of 
promotion. , 


3, Advancement to posts of importance and responsibility, 


depending, as it now does, on the rate of promotion, fre- 
quently prevents the State from obtaining the services of 
experienced men in the positions they are fitted to occupy s 
while, on the other hand, it often obliges the State to place 
inexperienced men in positions they are yet unfitted to fill, 
hence it occurs that in one division of an office promotion 


is obtained after so brief a period as seven, years, while in 
another, thrice as long is occupied in obtaiming a similar 
step; both men passed the same examination, and only 
accidentally found themselves in different divisions of the 
same office. Neither perhaps makes a really good servant 


of the State; the one because he has been brought to the 
front before he is ripe, the other because long deferred ad- 


-Wahcement has’ weakened his energies, very possibly involved 
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App. C.. him in pecuniary difficulties, and given him a grievance 


for life. 

4, What is Yequired is, for each man as ‘he attains ex- 
perience to have the opportunity to use it for the advantage 
of the Service, and that there should be equality of pro- 
spects in Departments in which the work is of a similar 
claractet; and for entry into which the like standard of 
examination exists. 


5. Men finding themselves excluded from prospects of 
promotion lose that interest in the Service which is essen- 
tial to the effective performance of duties ; for it is not only 
the possession of abilities, but their exercise which is re- 
quired to make a useful public servant. Their powers 
either absolutely deteriorate by not being used, or else they 
are diverted to external and more remunerative employment. 
Either of these is adverse to the interests of the service. 


6. The existing system holds out no inducement for con- 
tinuous and sustained effort, but only for a spasmodic 
exertion according as the time for promotion approaches, 
too often followed by a relapse when the object is attained. 
Easy berths are sought and obtained through chance in- 
terest, and not unfrequently through actual refusal to do 


a fair share of work, a fact unknown or forgotten when the | 


time for promotion arrives. 

7. Periodically in the history of every. Department there 
comes the time when promotion flags, and as an inevitable 
consequence, discontent and agitation ensue ; then arises 
a demand for increase of establishment, work is often 
unnecessarily multiplied to afford argument for the addi- 
tional numbers, and finally, after perhaps repeated repre- 


sentations, an increase is granted which under a better 


/ system would never have been asked for. 


8. The practical effect of the present plan has been 
experienced by those on whose behalf these representations 
are made, and they submit that, in lieu of such an un- 
equally operating system of departmental and class pro- 
motion, it would be for the highest interests of the Service 
to substitute for it a scheme for the progressive increase 
of salary for the general body of the clerical force, the 
principal or staff appointments to be filled by selection, 
progression only being securable by the exhibition and 
maintenance of capacity, efficiency, and good conduct; the 
principle of such a scheme being applicable not only to the 
superior establishment, but also to the assisting supple- 
mental class, and, further, capable of extension to the 
entire Civil Service of the Crown. : 


A moderate scale of salaries, calculated fairly to meet the 
requirements of the Admiralty, and applicable to other 
offices which it might be decided to group with the 
Admiralty, is given in Appendix “ A.” 

The following are essential conditions for the efficient 
working of the scheme :— 


(a.) Yearly reports to be made on the qualification and 
conduct of each individual by his immediate 
superior. if 

(6.) Special reports to be made by the heads of the 
Department in which the individual is and has 
been serving before he is allowed to progress 
beyond certain fixed amounts; such Reports 
after the first, to contain copies of the previous 
special reports, and of the yearly reports men- 

- tioned under (a). 

(c.) The establishment of a central record of qualification, 
conduct, and special services. 

(d.) Security for due official education, principally by 
the adoption of a proper system of circulation, 
especially during the earlier years of each man’s 
service. 


(e.) Security for fair written warning being given in 


every case of recorded bad conduct, or failure to _ 


maintain efficiency. 


' The following are some of the beneficial results that 
would follow the adoption of the scheme :— 
1, It would allow of the distribution of the clerical force 
‘according to the requirements of the Departments 
or offices as a whole, thereby meeting the demands 
for temporary assistance which now can only be 
satisfied by extra expenditure in the employment, in 
most cases, of inexperienced persons. 
2 .It would allow of the selection from a more extended 
area than at present of the most suitable persons for 
the work to be performed. a 
It would permit of reduction in numbers without 
destroying the prospects of those remaining. 
It would involve what is desirable and equitable, but 
what is now often impossible to insist upon, the 
apportionment of duties to correspond with salaries. 


5. The present rivalry n regard to scales of pay between ' 


offices performing duties of a similar character 
would disappear. 


6. The certainty of advancement in the Service, subject. 


only to the healthy conditions, both for the sake of 
the Service and th 
efficiency and good conduct, in place of the utter 
uncertainty under the present system, would be a 
continuous stimulant to exertion, while it would 
prevent good men from desiring to leave the Service, 
and would attract those of superior attainments to 
enter it. 

7. It would do away with the temptation and the power 
existing under the present system, for individuals to 
sacrifice the interest of the service to that of personal 
objects. 

8. The desire for increase of establishment, in order to 
provide promotion—that fruitful source of increased 
expenditure—would have no cause for existence. 

9. The expenditure of public money according to the 


value of the service rendered, would be the necessary: 


consequence of the adoption of the scheme. 


10. Provided the scale of pay were really fairly fixed, 
with reference to the present value of money, and to 
the independent position which it is necessary, in the 
best interests of the State, that its servants should 
occupy, it would allay that deep feeling of dissatis- 
faction now existing and always liable to recur under 
the present unequally operating system, 


The scheme might also, with great advantage, if it were 
applied to any considerable area of the Service, contain 


‘provision for an independent central recording and con- 


trolling authority, 
There is no reason why some central authority should 


not possess that knowledge of the qualifications of Govern. 
ment officials which is known in the case of naval officers 


at the Admiralty, and of army officers at the office of the 


Commander-in-Chief. 4 


The power already exercised by the Treasury over the 
Civil Service is sufficient to justify the association of know- 
ledge with it, which would prove of great benefit to the 
State, and to the individuals employed : to the State by 
securing a due use of the working powers—the improve- 
ment of the method of business as a result of the comparison 
between various offices—and the keeping up of a salutary 
check against either the unnecessary duplication and mul- 
tiplication of work, or an imperfect manner of its per- 
formance; to the individuals by insuring an’ equal 
consideration of their interests, and opportunity of 
advancing to the higher positions of the Service, 


ee 
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Scueme of Scale of Salaries for the Clerical Establishment 
of the Admiralty, and applicable to other Offices which 
it might be decided to group with the Admiralty. 


The Principal Officer of a Department, when not a profes- 
sional Officer, to be styled Director General ; Salary to 
depend upon the Office. 

Directors - - £900 a year, fixed salary, 
Deputy Directors - £750 * 
‘Assistant Directors - £100 to £600 a year, according to the fol- 


lowing scale, the duties to be assigned to correspond with amount of 
salary enjoyed :— ; 


On probation; if pronouneed £ 
t for the service, to be + 1st year - 100 
established ees : 
and ,. - 150 
8rd ,, - 165) 
4th ,, - 180 
5th ,, - 195 
he Aucistoutanestets Fae on oe 
Refore the Assistant Director) - - 
is allowed to progress beyond (441, - 995 To increase by £15 
ee bolas Be is to be spe- 2 a year. 
cially repo upon + - 
eee ; 8th ” > 240 
9th 5, + 255 
10th ”» 270 
llth ,, - 285 
Ditto . > 12th ,, - 300 
fl 13th ,, - 320 
aap 5 - 340 
2 tA 5, - .360 ¢To increase by £20 
3 16th ,, - ed a year, 
Ditto > 17th ,, - 400 
18th 5. + 425) 
19th » > 450 
A 20th ,, - 475 
Ditto --) « 2st ,, - 500(To increase by, £25 
‘22nd ” > 525 & year. : 
28rd ,, - 550 
24th ,, - 575 
25th ,, - 600 


— aa 


e individual, of continuance of. 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. : 


The area of selection for promotion to appointments of 
Deputy Director to include Assistant Directors on salaries 
of 4251. a year and upwards only. 


QI) (). 3 
~ Admiralty, S.W., 27th July 1874. 

In compliance with the request made to those of 
our number who were recently éxamined on behalf of the 
clerical staff of the Admiralty (the Naval Department 
excepted), we beg leave to state that we have carefully con- 
sidered the suggestion made to us, and are of opinion that’ 
the substitution of larger periodical increments at intervals 
of three and four years in lieu of smaller annual increments 
would, provided the average annual salary were not dimi- 
nished, be acceptable to the clerical staff of this office, and 
(we believe) to the service generally, and that it would 
possibly be more effective in excluding inefficient men 
from advancement to salaries to which their capacity, 
efficiency, and conduct did not entitle them. 

An equivalent scale, based upon the principle of triennial 
and quadrennial increments, is enclosed, and, for the- 
purpose of comparison, has been placed in juxtaposition 
with the one originally suggested. 

We take this opportunity, with reference to the last 
clause of paragraph two of our letter of the 24th ult., in 
which compulsory retirement at the age of 60 is advocated, 


Sir, 


See APA ale ad COE Se, yee tse Tee. 
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to observe that it has been impressed upon us in several 
quarters that the State might not infrequently under this 
rule lose the services of very valuable men, and that, in the 
cases of persons still thoroughly efficient, whose services it 
would be advantageous to retain, exception should be made 
up to the age of 65 in accordance with the terms of the 
present Superannuation Act. 

We beg leave again to express our conviction that the 
entire success of this or any other scheme based on the 
same principles is dependent primarily upon the demolition 
of all departmental barriers within the pale of the office to 
which it may be applied. 

And feeling that, from want of time, our evidence before 
the Commission only slightly touched upon this point, we 
request that the Commissioners will allow us to be re- 
examined on this question, as we feel sure that we can 
advance reasons of great weight why the duplication of 
work and the constant conflicts of interest engendered by 
the present system should no longer be allowed to exist. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
Cuarues J. Cox. 
W. F. BauGHaAn. 
G. Swinsurn Kine. 
D. Dent. 
Donaup O. L. McKay. 


R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq, ARTHUR SPRATT. 


Sca.LEe or Pay for Assistant Directors originally suggested contrasted with the Scale now submitted. 


Scale originally suggested, progressing by 
Annual Increments. 


Year of 
Service. 


Scale now submitted, progressing by Triennial 
and subsequently by Quadrennial 
Increments. 


oe g 
\ On probation: if pro- f| On probation: if pro- — 
100< nounced fit for the Service, Ist year 4 |nounced fit for the Service, / 100 
‘n to be established. to be established. 3 
150 - lon ents - 2535 - - - - 150 
: (Before the <Assis- 
165 - = - - 3) From 2nd to 4th year - 150 tant Director is 
allowed to pass 
180 - - - - Aras - - = 2 150 beyond this 
; point, he is to 
: 195 - - - - ae Pop Se ee = & 200 be specially re- 
Before the Assis- L. ported on. 
- tant Director is| 210 = - - - 6 59, From 5th to 7th year = - 200 
allowed to pro- 4 ; 
gress tad 225 To increase by 15/. a year Ths - - - - 200 Ditto. 
this point, he is | 
to be specially | 249° | = rah sth o rT es, F e E - £250 
reported on. 
. 255 | - - - Cae: From 8th to 10th year - 250 
270! E MH TO} ky = - - - 250 Ditto. 
285 | - - = SAE <3, 2 = - 300 
Ditto - 300 J = - - 1D 55 | 300 
From 11th to 14th year - 4 
320) - . - IBIS, 300 
340 | - - - - ya - - x - | 800 Ditto. 
360 MS To increase by 20/.a year | 15 ,, f : 3 - (400 V3 
a 
380 pe - - -| 16 , 400 | E 
; Fror1 15th to 18th year - a 
Ditto - 400 = - = - dizie ees 400 | = 
= 
* : Ss 
ey id é 2 = z TS 2 A = - [400 Ditto. oy 
ele ae 
23 450! - - 4 EN RSC a ape : a s - {500 | ene 
°-H 6-H 
a 475 | - : ae) ha0e 2 | 500 pk eal 
as | From 19th to 22nd year - one) 
Ee isiDitto = 500) - - - Ch aie) ae f,500 Be 
2 
4 a) 525 \ To increase by 25/.a year | 22 ,, _| - = = - (500 Ditto. gs 
ow 4 ° 
oD ~~ 
33 550 | - : 2 sto Oar yA Maximum 2 - 600 3 
wn g na 
SS F Se 
°.8 575 - - - = Da a Bs E Es x 600 iS) 
38 f 3 
La gare 3 
aé& 600) Maximum g Sas. 43 : : A - 600 J 4 
3.475 { otal received during 25 Total received during HA 8.500 
g years of service. years of service = - : 
! 
Deputy Directors - - - 7501. fixed salary. 
Directors - - - - - 9001.* t5s 
Directors-General - - - ‘= Salary to depend on the nature of duty, 


not less than 1,0007. a year should have been suggeste 
84697. App. ; 


* pecepnen has been taken +6 this amount on the one that the importance and responsibility of the position has been underrated, and that 


Mm 
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OxBsERVATIONS. 


1. The minimum salary of the present junior: class and 
the maximum of the present senior class, which classes it 
is proposed to unite, are 100/. and 6001. a year respectively. 

The minimum and maximum salaries of the suggested 
scales are also 1002. and 6001. a year. : 

2. The average salaries, assuming the rate of promotion 
which existed prior to 1869 to be still maintained, under 
the present and under the suggested scales do not materially 


differ, that of the suggested scales being in fact somewhat: 


inferior ; but, on the other hand, the inequalities of distri- 
bution of salary, whereby some men by chance, after a 
short period of service, receive high salaries, whilst others 
equally efficient are doomed to remain on small rates of 
pay for the greater part of their official lives, would be 
obviated. 

3. It will therefore be evident that the scale of salary 
suggested has not been framed with a view to an immediate 
reduction of the number of the superior class in the 
Admiralty, that class having already been reduced to the 
extent of upwards of 30 per cent., and its present strength 
having been officially fixed for its reorganized staff. It is, 
however, believed that, with the introduction of the im- 
proved supplemental staff suggested, the proportion of the 
superior to the inferior establishment might ultimately, but 
gradually, be reduced. ; 

Sbould any large reduction be contemplated, this scale 
would be incommensurate with the augmented respon- 
sibility. ; 

4. In addition to the reasons originally urged in favour 
of the principle of this scheme, it should be observed, that 
whilst under the present system it has often happened 
that an inefficient man has passed from the minimum to 
the maximum salary of his class, although unequal to the 
duties that he ought to have discharged, and which have 
consequently been entrusted to an efficient but junior man, 
at a lower rate of pay, under the proposed system, provided 
the three following conditions be adhered to, viz. : os 

I. The removal of the departmental barriers now existing 

between the several sections of the same office; 

II. The freer circulation of the members of-the staff 

through the official area thus widened out ; } 

III. The maintenance of a system of annual and special 

periodical reports on the efficiency of each manis|’ | | 

it would be practically impossible for any individual to rise 
to any given salary if he were unequal to the discharge of 
duties commensurate with such salary. Hence the necessity 
of assigning to a junior the work that ought to be done by 
his senior would cease to exist; and, what is now often 
impossible, the several duties would be distributed in 
accordance with the salaries paid. 

5. It will be noticed also that the modified scale provides 
an increased area for the selection of staff officers. 


(11) (d.) 
The Admiralty, S.W., 

SIR, 2nd December 1874. 

Wiru reference to our communication of the 24th 
June 1874, in which we submitted to the Commission 
a scheme designed—whilst ensuring the advancement of 
meritorious men—to stop the progression, both in rank 
and pay, of the incompetent and inefficient, we now ask the 
attention of the Commission to some considerations bearing 
on the important question of the validity of the “annual ”’ 
aud the “ special periodical” reports upon which we rely 
for the success of the scheme, and which would result, we 
confidently believe,— 

First, in a great increase of general efficiency ; and, 

Secondly, in enabling the head of each department to 

collect around him the most able and capable men it 
contains. 

2. In estimating the effect of these reports, itis important 
to recollect that the “annual”? and “ special periadical ” 
reports are essentially different in their origin, in their nature, 
and in their objects. , é 

3. The annual report would be made by the superintending 
officer under whom the man to be reported on is imme- 
diately serving, and bear testimony as to the extent of his 
industry, efficiency, conduct, and attendance during 'the 
preceding year. It would have for its objects—to supple- 
ment the personal knowledge of the head of the department 
who will have to make the special report upon which the 

uestion of promotion to the next grade of pay will mainly 
depend; to prevent a man being advanced, as now, under 
the favourable report of a single officer, although other 
Superintending officers, equally able to judge, may be aware 


_ that he has not rendered really efficient service in a previous - 


portion of his career; to form a contintious record of each 
man’s service from the date of entry; and to prevent men 


from lapsing into inefficiency, as is now often the case, . 
-from not having their shortcomings pointed out to them. 


The special periodical reports would be made by the head 
of the department, and would form a full record of the 
abilities, qualifications, and special capabilities of every 
man in the office, and specify, not simply whether he is 
and has been efficient, but whether his capabilities, qualifi- 
cations, and application are such as to justify his promotion 
to the next grade of pay, and if not they are to have the 
effect of arresting, under the approval of the responsible 
minister of the department of state, his progress both in 
rank and pay. 

With regard to the effective action of these reports in 
preventing the advancement of unfit men, we beg leave to 
point tothe fact that similar reports have always been 
made and acted upon in the case of naval officers, and 
that the system has recently been introduced into the army, 
and we beg leave to ask the special attention of the Com. 
mission to the reliance placed by the military authorities 
on such reports, as exhibited in the instructions laid down 
with regard to them in section five, pars. 18 to 26 (co 
attached), of the Queen’s Regulations for the Army of 1873, 
and to point out that the principles upon which our sugges- 
tions are based are identical with those of the instructions 
referred to. i 

In addition to the fact that the system proposed by us 
is at work in the sister services, it is to be observed that, 
to a limited extent, it is already in active operation in the 
Admiralty Office, although without, as we submit, the neces- 
sary safeouards. : 

Under the present system a civil servant’s character and 
qualification are critically considered only once or twice in the 
course of his career ; under the proposed schemes he would 
be specially and minutely reported upon before each of the 
four (or six) promotions from one grade of pay to another, 
and an increase of efficiency might reasonably be expected 
on this ground alone, even if the nature of the reports had 
remained the same instead of being, as provided above, so 
much more stringent; and it cannot, we conceive, be consi- 


‘ dered credible that an inefficient man would be reported on 


favourably so many times, as is required under the proposed 
system, by a succession of superior officers ; it is, however, 
an undoubted fact that many incompetent men have been, 
and still are, advanced under the present system. 

That the scheme suggested will assist ‘the head of the 
department in gathering around him the best men it 
contains will, we think, appear from the consideration that 
just as the Civil Service Commissioners in. public com- 
petitions commence by eliminating inferior candidates by 
means of a test examination, and then make a final 
selection from those who remain, the scheme originated in 
the Admiralty Office will exclude by means of the reports 
referred to all the inferior men from the area of selection 
from which staff appointments are to be made, and thus the 
chief of the office will have the advantage of having a pre- 
liminary selection already made when called upon to 
recommend the man who in his judgment is most deserving, 
and most fitted for further promotion. 

In submitting the foregoing considerations to the Com- 
mission, we beg leave to draw attention to the cogent fact 
that the scheme which has been placed by us before them 
has been submitted at the joint request of those who would 
have to be reported upon, and of those who would have to 
make the annual reports, and who, in the natural process 
of events will, at no distant date, have to undertake the 
responsibilities of administration, and the guidance of the 
clerical staff upon which the efficiency and successful 
conduct of public business must ever mainly depend, 

We have the honour to be, Sir, - 
; Your obedient servants, 
Cuarizs J. Cox. 
eh 2 W. F. Bavenan. 
i G. S. Kine. 
D. Denv. 
Donatp O. L. McKay. 
ArrHor Sprarvr, 
R, G. C. Hamilton, Esq., 
Secretary to the Commission 
on Civil Service Organization. 


Extract from the Queen’s Regulations for the Army, 1873, 
; Section five. 
INSPECTORS AND ConripEenTIAL Reports. 
18. It is essential to the good of Her Majesty’s service 
that the Commander-in-Chief-should be made thoroughly 


acquainted with the actual state of every corps, as well 
with regard to its field exercise as to its interior economy 


- and good order, and that he should have, as far as possible, 


a personal knowledge of the merit and capacity of officers, 


and more especially of those in command of corps, of all 
arms, with a view to their being selected on future occasions 
for situations of greater responsibility. 

20. The inspection reports will be in two parts :— 

Part No. 1, relating to the general efficiency of the bat- 
talion in all its details, will be addressed to the Adjutant- 
General. This report ought to give the result of 
continued intercourse and observation, and not to be 
confined to an inspection at any particular time. * * 

Part No. 2, comprising a full and exhaustive report upon 
the personal efficiency, conduct, character, acquire- 
ments, and services of every officer in the reigment, 
and of all military staff officers in the district, will be 
reas to the military secretary on W.O. Form 
1114. 


' 91. By these reports the Commander-in-Chief will in great 


measure be guided in the selection of officers for promotion 
to higher grades in the service, and for employment upon 
the general staff. It will therefore be incumbent upon 
every commanding officer to devote the most earnest care 
and consideration to the correct and impartial compilation 
of a document upon which the professional prospects of his 
officers will mainly depend. 


. 22. In the case of a portion of a battalion being detached 
from head-quarters, under a field officer for any period 
exceeding six months, the officer commanding the corps 
will call upon the field officer of the department to furnish 
him with such reports on each officer as may enable him to 
complete his own report. When there is a garrison in- 
structor he will be required to give information upon each 
officer’s acquirements. The sub-reports may be called for 
by the inspecting officer. 


23. It will be a most responsible duty of the inspecting 
general to investigate every entry, and to ascertain the 
correctness’ of those columns which apply to matters of 
fact, and the justice of the conclusions come to in those 
referring to matter of opinion. He will state fully his own 
opinion in each case, and will himself report upon the 
commanding officer and field officers of the regiment. 
These reports will be strictly confidential, and privileged 
documents in no case to be made public, except under 
the restrictions specified in the next paragraph. 


24, Whenever an officer is disadvantageously reported 
upon, he will be officially informed by the military secretary 
of the particulars‘of such report. If the result of the report 
isto disqualify the officer for further promotion, he will be so 
informed. If reported for reasons which may be removed by 
amendment or study, he will be cautioned, and, when more 


favourably reported upon, his claims may be reconsidered. 


25. The inspection reports of general officers commanding 
brigades are to be addressed to the general officers com- 
manding divisions or stations, who will state whether they 
concur in the reports, adding such further remarks as may 
enable the Commander-in-Chief to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the state of the corps in their command. 
These remarks of the generals of division are not to be 
made in a covering letter, but are invariably to be written 
on the inspection reports of the several corps, in continuation 
of the remarks of the inspecting officer. 


26. The queries in the confidential reports are of so 
precise a nature as to require few detailed directions for 
filling them up. The following general instructions, it is 
considered, will be sufficient for the purpose, and inspecting 
general officers are enjoined to be guided. by them and to 
act up to them :— i 

(a) ‘They should not be satisfied with brief replies ‘in the 

negative or affirmative; reports so drawn up do not 
furnish the Commander-in-Chief with those particu- 
lars relating to the officers. of a regiment which 
should enable him with due discrimination to benefit 
the meritorious or to note the undeserving. 

(6) It is not sufficient to state that a commanding officer 

has zeal, or that he maintains a well-regulated dis- 
cipline ; zeal may be unaccompanied by talent for 
command, and the system of discipline may have 
been established by others. 


(c) Amongst the field officers and captains there must be 
some superior to others, and they should be especially 
brought to notice, and not all be classed in the same 

. category. 

(d) All questions of importance. should be specially and 
decidedly reported upon in a manner that will place 
the Commander-in-Chief in full possession of the 
actual state of the regiment as regards all ranks, 
and this can only be effected by general officers 
entering into detail, and giving their answers fully, 
fearlessly, and conscientiously, on any matter brought 
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to their notice, or coming under their actual obser- 
vation, whether it be one requiring praise or 
censure. - 


(11) (e). Mr. DENT anp oTHERS, ON BEHALF OF 
Junior CLERKS, ADMIRALTY. 


STaTEMENT explaining the position in which the J uNIOR 
Cierxs in the Departments of the Principal Officers 
of the ADMIRALTY have been placed by the Reorgani~ 
zation of that Office in the year 1869. 


Admiralty, 13th April 1874. 

The subjoined statement has been prepared by the 
members of the junior class of Admiralty clerks, in order 
that the extent to which their prospects and position have 
been injured by the reorganization of the department 
in 1869, by the late Government, may be thoroughly 
understood. 

The subject has been treated, for the sake of clearness, 
under the three following heads :— 

I.—A very large number of superior appointments have 
been abolished, and the consequent reductions of the staff 
have been effected in such a manner as, virtually, to annihilate 
all prospects of promotion for the present members of the 
junior class. 

IL.—The responsibility of the junior clerks has been 
materially augmented. 

III.—Although the prospects of the present junior clerks 
have been destroyed, and their responsibilities increased, 
the compensation which they were led and entitled to eapect 
has not been granted to them. 

Note.—The statistics quoted, except when otherwise 
stated, are the result of calculations to the 3lst March 
1874, the latest, possible date. 


L—In regard to the abolition of superior appointments and 
virtual annihilation of prospects of promotion. 
The total number of superior appointments open 
to junior clerks previous to the reorganiza- 


tion was - - - - - = 19 
Reduced. by the reorganization to - - + 765 
Loss - 44 


The effect of this large suppression of superior appoint- 
ments, as regards the present members of the junior class 
is a loss of opportunities of promotion of 36°27 per cent. 


But this is not all. In consequence of the reductions 
having principally been effected by the retirement of those 
holders of superior appointments who must shortly have 
left the service on account of age, the existing superior 
posts are now in the occupation of young men, who cannot 
possibly be retired in time to afford promotion to the 
present members of the junior class, almost their equals 
in point of age; the difference between the average ages 
of those filling the superior and the junior appointments 
which, previous to the reorganization in 1869, was 15 years, 


being at the present time only 9% years. a 


It appears, on taking a retrospect of the last 20 years, 
that previous to the reorganization the rate of promotion 
of the junior clerks averaged 7°31 perannum. A committee 
that sat in the year 1865, presided over by Lord Clarence 
Paget, considered the flow of promotion to be “so slow 
“ asto be seriously detrimental to jthe interests of the 
* service.’ Under the new arrangements, however, the rate 
of promotion to be expected, as calculated upon the 
experience of the five years which have elapsed since the 
reorganization, is 1°52 per annum for 132 junior clerks 


of a present average age of 33% years, or only onegfifth of 


what had previously existed. 


It is to be observed that the present average age of the 
junior clerks is actually in excess of that at which pro-- 
motion wae obtained previously to the reorganization. 

That it was clearly the intention of Her Majesty’s: 
Treasury to accelerate the promotion of the junior clerks 
will be manifest on perusal of the following quotation from 


a Treasury letter, dated 9th July 1869, on the subject of 


the reorganization then in progress :— 


“It can scarcely be the subject of doubt, that in the: 
« definite scheme which the Board of Admiralty have 
« been requested to furnish, the number of writers will be 
“* increased, and that of the junior clerks diminished, and 
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“ that in the ratio of such diminution the proportion of 


““ junior to senior clerks, will be reduced, and promotion 
“accelerated in a corresponding degree.” 


Instead, however, of the proportion of junior to senior 
clerks having been reduced, as anticipated by the Treasury, 
it has, on the contrary, been increased; for, even after the 
lapse of five years, the ratio, which, prior to the re- 
organization, was 100 seniors to 162 juniors, is now 
100 seniors to 176 juniors, and instead. of promotion 
having been accelerated, as intended by the Treasury, all 
prospect of it has, for the majority of the present juniors, 
been withdrawn; in fact, they have been condemned to 
remain in the lowest grade of the service for the rest of 
their official career. 


IT.—In regard to the increased responsibility of the junior 
clerks. 
Prior to-the reorganization the business of the depart- 
ment was performed by four classes of clerks, viz. :—Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd class clerks, and temporary clerks and writers ; 
it is now carried on by the same number of classes, viz., 
senior clerks, clerks, established Admiralty writers, and 
Civil Service writers. The duties of the old Ist class were 
transferred to the present senior clerks (late clerks of the 
2nd class), and a large portion of the duties of the old 
2nd class devolved upon the present junior clerks. The 
routine work of the late 3rd class has been handed over 
entirely to established Admiralty writers and Civil Service 
writers ; and, in consequence, the aggregate of these two 
classes is more than double the number of the late 
temporary clerks and writers, as shown in the following 
comparison of the clerical staff before the reorganization, 
and as it now exists :— 


Clerical Staff in the year 1869 (exclusive of Principal 


Officers, &c.) 
Si 4 Chief clerks - "6 
Pipers } 111 ; Ist class ,, - - 24 
x 2nd class,,.  - - 81 
- 193 


f 3rd class ,,  - 


Subordinate Total established ne " 
staff 273 < of all grades - Hi ot 
| Temporary clerks rae 80 


* 


writers 


384 Grand total - 384 


“Clerical Staff in the year 1874 (exclusive of Principal 
f Officers, &c.) 


Nominal Chief clerks  - = 2G 

- Supervising } 68 { Superintending ats 62 
staff L_ senior clerks = 

{ Clerks - - 132 


Total established clerks 200 
of all grades - - 


Subordinate) 5,, } 
Staff y 311 Admiralty 


established 83 
writers - - - 
Old scale and Civil Par 96 
vice writers - - 
379 Grand total - 3879 


Before the reorganization the supervising staff consisted, 
‘as stated in the above comparison of— 
Chief, 1st class, and 2nd class clerks, who 
numbered - - - - “i Jd 
The number of those to be supervised being- 273 
The proportion of the supervising to the 
subordinate staff being as - - 40 to 100 


At present the supervising staff consists nominally of— 
Chief and superintending and senior clerks, 


who number - “ S - 68 
While the remainder of the clerical staff 
amounts to ae - - 311 


The proportion of the nominal supervising 
to the subordinate staff being as - 21 to 100 


Owing, however, to the extension of the system of em- 
ploying writers, the necessity for supervision, instead of 
_ being diminished, has, on the contrary, been greatly in- 
creased, the present junior clerks, from the exigencies of 
the case, supplying the deficiency in the supervising 
power. 
Independently of being required to supervise the work 
of others, a large amount of individual responsibility has 
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been assigned to the junior clerks, in accordance with the’ 
express intention of the Board of Admiralty, and the 
Lords of the Treasury, as evidenced by the following 
extracts from Parliamentary Return, House of Commons, 
No. 402, of 1869. ; 


A.—Extract from letter, 12th February 1869, from 
Secretary of the Admiralty to the Accountant-General of 
the Navy :— ere 

“That, as a permanent measure, the distribution between 
“ clerks and writers, the former transacting the more 
“important and permanent, the latter the less important 
“ and fluctuating business, be maintained and extended.” . 


B.—Extract, from letter of 4th June 1869 from Mr. 
W. E. Baxter (Financial Secretary of the Admiralty) to 
the Treasury :— 

“In place of the existing gradations of Ist, 2nd, and 
“ 3rd classes of clerks and of the writers, it is proposed 
“ that the establishment shall be divided into the classes 
“of senior clerks, and clerks assisted in what may be 
termed the mechanical part of the clerical business of 
“ the office by a body of writers upon day pay. 

“It is intended ultimately that all clerical duties of this 
mechanical nature shall be discharged by writers, leaving 
“to the clerks such duties only as impose responsibility 
and require superior intelligence for their exercise, 

“ It is intended to impose upon clerks a distinct measure 
of personal responsibility for the work on which each is 
“ engaged.” 

C.—Extract from Treasury letter of 9th July 1869 to 
the Admiralty :— 
“ My Lords would especially express their approval of 
the proposal that, ultimately, all clerical duties of a 
mechanical or routine nature should be performed by 
“ writers on day pay, leaving a minimum establishment 
“of clerks and senior clerks upon whom responsible duties 

requiring superior intelligence for their exercise alone 
“ should devolve.” - 


III.—Although the prospects of the present junior clerks 
have been destroyed, and their responsibilities increased, the 
compensation which they weré led and entitled to expect 
has not been granted to them. : ) 


we 


“ce 


ce 


Five years having elapsed since the reorganization, 


during which time the junior clerks had faithfully dis- 
charged the more responsible duties assigned to them, the 
Treasury, “to mitigate the disappointment of those whose 
“ chance of promotion had been deferred for a long 
** period,’ consented in their letter of 21st February 1874 
to allow the junior clerks who had completed 17 years of 
established service to progress from a maximum salary 
of 300/., by annual increments of 201., toa maximum of 
4007. a year. 5 

In the first place it is to be observed that this concession 
does not take effect until after the completion of an 
established service of 17 years. 

Formerly promotion from the junior into the late 2nd 
class was obtained after an ‘established service of between 
11 and 12 years. 

Further, that the concession only provides for progression 
from 3001. to a maximum of 400/., ‘which maximum will 
be reached after 22 years. 

Before the reorganization, a junior, on promotion, 
entered upon a scale of salary of 3151. to a maximum of 
500/., which maximum would have been reached after 
23 years. : 

It is clear, from the declarations made, that the policy 
by which the late Government professed to be guided in 
their treatment of the service involved not only reduced 
numbers and increased responsibilities, but also the 
application of an improved scale of pay, even in those 
instances in which the prospects of the members of reduced 
establishments were not destroyed, as they have been in 
the case of the junior clerks of the Admiralty, 

Moreover, the views of the Treasury on the subject 
were expressed in the following terms in a letter sent to 
the various Departments of State in August 1870 :— 

“In cases where the heads of departments provide for 
“ largely reducing their establishments as vacancies occur 
“ by the introduction of writers, my lords will be ready to 
“ consider such a revision of salaries in the reduced classes 
“* as the change may require.” 4 

In the classification of public offices that has hitherto 
prevailed, the Admiralty and the War Office have, naturally 
no doubt from the fact of the duties being analogous, been 


-closely united ; the Admiralty, however, as administering 


what must ever be in England the more important service, 
occupying the superior position. Improvements of the 
scale of pay in one department have invariably and 
promptly been applied to the other, until the reorganization 
of the two offices in the year 1869. 


Pe 


Concurrently with the reorganization of the War Office, 
the Treasury sanctioned the introduction on the Ist 
January 1871 of an improved scale of pay for the juniors 
of that department, and the grounds upon which the 
proposal was based were,— 

The reduction effected in the number of established 

clerks ; 

- The substitution of a subordinate class, to whom, under 
proper supervision, would be. entrusted the ordinary 
routine work; and 

The consequent necessity for placing the reduced number 

of established clerks in a position commensurate with 
the more responsible duties they would be called upon 
to perform. 


But although the reductions effected by the reorgani- 
zation of the Admiralty have been proportionately greater, 
both in numbers and cost, than in the War Office, although 
the same grounds exist in regard to increased responsi- 
bilities, and although appointments to these offices have been 
conferred on gentlemen of the same social standing, after 


" passing similar competitive examinations, a much inferior 


scale of pay to that sanctioned for the War Office now 
exists for the Admiralty, as exhibited in the following 
comparison of the two scales :— 


ComPARISON of the present Scales of Pay of the Junior 
Clerks of the Admiralty and War Office. 


eee aan 


Present Admiralty Scale of 


S Present War Office Pay of 
Pay for Junior Clerks Year of : A 
(sanchoned nearly five years Higablished or en 
at ee ped - Reorganization). 
& | ‘£ 
: ay i ae bh te First three years. of 
Increasing by 107. a. |120-| 3rd. | 100 established service. 
year for first eight j 1380 -| 4th ,, 150 Fourth year. 
years of established } 140 - bth 165) 
“ service. 150 -} 6th ,, 180 
160 -| 7th , 195 
U70-| 8th ., | 210 
185 -| 9th , 225 
200 - age ” am 
c 215) = | 11 25. 
Increasing by 157. a a a? . 
year for next eight Bd ¥ ae a a0 | Increasing by 157. a 
years. 960 - | 14th z 300 ¢ year to the maximum 
[Bs nee a es aad 
990 - | 16th ,, 330 
eco nao 102. for Ys99 - | 17th ,, | .345 
320 -,| 18th »,, 360 
Increasing by 207. a | 340 - | 19th ,, 375 
year to a maximum 4 360 - | 20th ,, 390 : 
of 4002. 880 - | 2st 4, 400) Maximum. 
Maximum - - (400 - | 22nd ,, 


According to these scales it will be seen that :— 
Ist. For the eighth year of established service 


A junior clerk in the Admiralty receives 
a salary of - - aun ta 
A junior clerk in the War Office receives 
a salary of - - - - 


A difference of - 40 


2nd. For the seventeenth year of established service 


An Admiralty clerk receives - - 300 
A War Office clerk receives - - 3845 
A difference of - 45 


3rd. To reach thé maximum salary of their classes, 
viz., 4002., 
An Admiralty clerk requires an esta- 


blished service of = - - 22 years. 
A War Office clerk requires an esta- 
plished service of - - 21 years. 


While in 22 years, the period required 
by an Admiralty clerk to attain the 
maximum of his class, he receives, in 
the aggregate,less than a War Office £ 
clerk by the sum of - - - 610 


The facts and figures adduced in the preceding pages 
have, it is maintained, established the position, that while 
the prospects of a large body of servants of the Crown have 
been destroyed, and their responsibilities largely increased, 
no commensurate scale of pay, such, as they were justified 
in expecting, has been assigned to them. It is under these 


_ circumstances that the junior clerks of the Admiralty 


departments feel themselves compelled again, respectfully, 
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but most earnestly, to urge the justice of their claim to be 
dealt with in a spirit not less liberal than that evinced 
in the treatment of the junior clerks of the War Office. 

Those by whom this appeal is made are no longer junior 
members of the service in point of age, but only in point 
of rank. In their efforts to obtain redress for the almost 
incalculable injuries they have sustained from adminis- 
trative changes, made professedly with the intention of 
improving their prospects, they have not forgotten what 
is due to the interests of the State, and make no un- 
reasonable request in asking that an equitable scale of pay, 
which would absorb but a small portion of that saving m 
expenditure which has been effected at their expense, may 
be applied in amelioration of the position in which they 
are placed after long and faithful service to the Crown. 


Signed on behalf of the junior clerks. 5 
Representative of the depart- 
D. Dent - -{ ment of the Accountant- 
General. 
Representative of the depart- 
ARTHUR SPRATT -{ ment of the Controller of 
the Navy. 
| Mhento he of the depart- 


Tuomas SHAIRP ment of the Superintendent 
of Contracts. 
Representative of the depart- 
F. J. Micuép -4 ment of the Superinten- 
dent of Victualling. 
{Soot of the depart- 


A. F. Woorron ment of the Director of 
Transports. | 
Representative of the depart- 
\ ment of thé Medical Di- 
| 


rector-General. 


Cuartes MackEson 


Grorce D. Laycock 

Rospert OrmsBy- - 

JAMES KIRKPATRICK 

W. Hastines Mip- 
DLETON. 

Puiutie Burr - - 

Gro. G. TunKs - 


Representatives of the whole 
body of the junior clerks. 


———);- 


(12) (2). MEMORANDUM rexatine To Nava (FoR- 
MERLY SECRETARY’S) DEPARTMENT OF ADMIRALTY, 
WuITEHALL, BY Mr. WOLLEY. 


Tur Admiralty has always had the management of the 
executive or military duties of the fleet, including discipline. 
Prior to 1832, when Sir James Graham’s reorganization 
took place, the direction of the civil branches of the navy 
was vested in two permanent Boards at Somerset House— 
Naval and Victualling; they made contracts for and 
distributed naval and victualling stores of every kind, and 
the dock and victualling yards were under their control. 
The Admiralty clerks were on the same footing as those 
in offices of Secretaries of State; vide report of Finance 
Committee of 1817, and the Order in Council of January 
30, 1816, recites, “the clerks of the Secretary of the 
“ Admiralty have always been (in consideration of the 
“ superior trust and confidence which must necessarily be 
* placed in them) rated as to official rank and standing in 
“a higher scale than the clerks of the subordinate 
departments of the Naval Service. This distinction, 
“ which is, we conceive, well founded in the political impor- 
“ tance and responsibility of the duties of this department, 
“ we should not propose to abolish.” 

From 1816 to 1822 the pay of clerks was, in— 


Secretary’s Office— ; £ 
1st Class - os - - - 600 to 850 
Sad oe tern tatckas aetaises est hn en AOE OO 
ord - a - - 150 to 400 


Navy Branch— 


- Ist Class (1st section) - - 650 to 800 
(A small section.) 

% (2nd section) - - 500 to 650 

2nd Class - - - ‘ - 300 to 500 

3rd __,, - - - - 100 to 300 


After 1832 the Secretary’s Office remained perfectly 
distinct, and in the Order in Council of Ist August 1832, 
when the clerical arrangements, consequent on the re- 
organization, were being made, it is stated, “ We humbly 
« beg leave to submit to your Majesty that the distinction 
“< vhich has always been held in favour of the office of the 
« Lord High Admiral over the subordinate boards should 
“ as heretofore be maintained.” 
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Mr. Childers threw the work of four branches into two, 
and otherwise reduced the number of branches in the 
Secretary’s Office, and brought the subordinate departments 
into more immediate communication with the board ; at 
the same time the labour and responsibility of the heads 
and seconds of branches, and indeed of the whole clerical 
staff of the Naval Department, have been greatly increased. 
He reduced the establishment from 50 to 37 by— 


lst Class clerks - - - 4 
2nd ” Bs) -— “a a = 2 
3rd oe) 2 7 > - -— 7 

Total §- |. - 18 


and abolished 5007. per annum for allowances. Many gen- 
tlemen were then pensioned who, from -age or infirmity, 
would probably soon have left the office. The average 
age of persons holding superior places was considerably 
reduced, and consequently the chances of promotion for 
those remaining much injured. The three senior second 
class clerks have now over 20 years’ service, whilst the six 
senior third class have over 12 years’ (average time formerly 
taken for promotion to second class was ten years), and 
promotion has almost come to a stand-still, 


Mr. Childers, in his speech of 14th July 1868, stated 
that he “ would give all public servants to understand that, 
“ ifthey could reduce their numbers, the reduction would 
“ be taken into account in “dealing with their salaries.” 

Treasury in letter of August 1870 states that, “in cases 
“when departments provide for largely reducing their 
“ establishments, &c., my Lords will be ready to consider 
“a revision of salaries.” 


Candidates for appointments to Civil Service are to be 
offered appointments according to the position they obtain 
on examination, but at present our department will stand 
low as compared with offices recently improved, and in the 
Treasury and Colonial Offices a gentleman on first appoint- 
ment will receive 2507. per annum; in Board of Trade, 
200/.; in Admiralty, 100/. 


In most Cabinet offices there are a certain number of 
appointments not immediately connected with the clerical 
establishment, for which clerks are often selected, and 
formerly the gentlemen of this office were occasionally placed 
in superior positions in the dock and victualling yards, but 
such sources of promotion seem to be closed for the future ; 
the abolition of many allowances for extra duty has also in 
some degree removed the incentive to extra exertion. 


In the departments of the offices of the Admiralty the 
general diminution of superior places has no doubt been felt, 
but in the Accountant-General’s department the number 
of chief clerks has been more than doubled, and the 
superintendents of contracts, victualling stores, &c. have 
all been advanced from the Clerical staff; also the pay of 
senior clerks (formerly second class clerks) now ranges in 
those offices from 400/, to 600/., instead of as formerly from 
315/. to 500/.,, whilst the junior clerks’ maximum has been 
snereased from 3001. to 4000. 


What is required is an improved classification as to pay 
for the established clerks, in whose numbers a small and 
further reduction might probably be made, and the appoint- 
ment in lieu of Admiralty writers of a certain number of 
supplementary clerks on salaries increasing 107. per annum 
from 1001. to 250/., with the power to the First Lord to 
advance any person who has shown great talent and aptitude 
for business from the supplementary to the higher class, 
provided he may be able to pass such an examination (not 
competitive) as the Civil Service Commission may think 
desirable to sanction, and also on the same terms, to bring 
into the Naval department any clerks from the other 
departments of the Admiralty who have shown that they 
possess superior ability. 


- A scheme showing the present and proposed establish-' 
ment for the Naval-department is annexed, and, taking 
the mean pay, this change could be effected at an additional 
expense of 1,689/. per annum (that is, 8707. for the esta- 
blished clerks, and 819. for the substitution of supplemen- 
tary clerks for Admiralty writers). The saving by the 
reduction of 1870 was 4,840/. per annum, and if the 
1,6897. be deducted, it leaves a saving of 3,1517. 


(Signed) Tuomas Woutey, 
June 18th, 1874. Chief Clerk. 
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Nava DEPARTMENT, my 
Av PRESENT. 


1 Chief clerk - - > 
6 First-class clerks - . % 
18 Second-class clerks - 


of rae ipon at third-class clerks f 


350 550. 20 
250 350 «15 
100 250 10 


37 ‘ 7 
4 Digest writers = . - - - 200 350 10 


2 Index writers - - . - - 100 250 «1 
7 Admiralty writers - - . - 80 160 3 
5 Civil Service writers, 10d. an hour. 
55 
Mean Pay. 
£- 
37 on establishment - - 16,075 
18 writers, &c. - - ° 2,745 
£18,820 
PROPOSED. 
; £ £ £ ; 
1Chief clerk - - 1,000 to 1,200 by 50 as at present. 
{6 First-class clerks - 700 1,000 25 for 6 years; 502.7 for 3 
years, : 
13 Second-class clerks - 450 640 20 for 7 years to 590/.; and 
afterwards, if certified 
to be fully competent to 
take permanent charge 
of a Pag pon by 252. a 
i f year for 2 years. 
12 Third-clags clerks - 200 410 15 for 10 ven 8502.; and 
if fit for advancement 
to second class, by 202. 
for 3 years. 
82 
10 Supplementary clerks 100 250 «10 
4 Digest writers - 200 350 10 as at present. 
2 Index writers _ =e and 250 10 as at present. 
4 Civil Service writers, at 10d. an hour, as at present. 
Mean Pay. 
£ 
82 on establishment . - 16,945 
20 supplementary clerks, &c. - 8,564 
A £20,509 
. . : ee ~~ £ & 
Saving by reduction of 1870- - . : - — 4,840 
Proposed increase— 
For establishment - . . - - 870 
For supplementary clerks and clerks in lieu of writers - 819 
— 1,689 
- £8,151 | 


Saving - - - 5 3 % 


Note.—Proposed pay of first class is the same as in Forei and Home 
Office. In Colonial Office the minimum is 9007. In Foreign Office there 
are 8 assistant clerks, who rise from 6507. to 650/.; and 17 assistant 
clerks in War Office at 6507. In Board.of Trade the pay of second 
class is 4207, to 600/., and of third class from 2002. to 4002. In War 
Office there are two classes of supplementary clerks, viz., those’ in first 
section, who rise from 1807. to 250/. by 107. increments, and in second 
section from 90/, to 1701. by 52. ; they are established, and compete 
under regulations of Civil Service Commissioners for Olass Il. of 
Government appointments. Treasury consented to temporary clerks 
bene converted into supplementary clerks in War Office, an placed 
all those with more than ten years’ service in first section. 


(12) (6). STATEMENT by Mr: WOLLEY, Curr 
CierK, Nava Department, ADMIRALTY. 


Youne men before entering the Civil Service should 
be required to pass a stiff examination before the 
Civil Service Commissioners. The ministers should have 
the power of nominating for their respective departments 
persons to go up for these examinations, say three or four 
for each vacancy ; and, provided the unsuccessful candidates 
pass a fair or test examination, the ministers should have the 
power of sending them up more than once to compete. 

2. A liberal salary should be given on first appointment; 
T have seen great misery caused from a youth being exposed 
to all the temptations of London with insufficient means. 
It is a question whether the salary should be stationary 
for the first three years of service, but I think examination 
is in some measure, but not altogether, a test of fitness. 

3. The division into more than two classes is, I think, 
beneficial, ‘especially for discipline, and to prevent idle men 
or men of indifferent character obtaining high salaries. 
Many of the younger men are advocates for having one 


. instead of two classes, to rise by annual or quinquennial 


increments to, say, 6007; the notion being that a good man 
will thus on entering the service have a fair chance of 
rising init. But it will be difficult to devise barriers to the 
bad clerk participating in the advantage, and, however 
great may be a man’s ability, he should not be allowed to 
advance to high salary unless he shows constant attention 
to. and a certian aptitude for business. I fear it would 
rarely be found that a certificate was refused carrying 
increase of pay. . It is more likely that the best man would 
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be chosen for promotion to a higher class, due regard being 
given to length of service. ° 

"4. I trust the three classes will remain in the Secretary’s 
department. Ali the departments in town of the officers of 
the Admiralty should be placed on one footing; but where 
the senior clerk is also a principal or superintending clerk, 
and has often very responsible duties to perform, more 
especially in the absence of the head or staif officer of his 
department, he should be given some advantage as to pay 
over other senior clerks. For obvious reasons seniority 
should have more weight in the selection of clerks of the 
lowest class for promotion than in the higher grades. 


5. Dockyard clerks have not very responsible work to 
perform, and their expenses for houses and living generally 
are not so great as are those of the town clerks. 

6. There is ascheme for retirement after 20 years’ service, 
but the good clerk, desirous of pushing his fortune outside 
the office, will sooner have left public employment, and I do 


not attach much importance to the proposition. 


7. If a gentleman shows proper attention and assiduity 
he can get through much work in six hours, but in the 
Secretary’s department it frequently happens that the day’s 
work is prolonged far beyond that time. 


8. The leave of absence should be on a liberal scale, it 
being always understood that the work of the absentee is 
cheerfully performed by his colleagues without any extra 
expense to the public. 


9. I have found inconvenience from the doing away with 
extra allowances (although they may be abused). Amongst 
the messenger class it is difficult to find men willing to 
undertake work involving their attendance for longer hours 
than ‘their fellows, without some prospect of deriving 
immediate benefit for such good conduct. 


10. Ithink a staff of supplementary clerks with salaries 
rising to 2501. or 3007. a year (not Admiralty writers) 
would be found to be useful and economical auxiliaries. 
‘Their examination would of course be less difficult than for 
the regularly established clerks, but if any one of them 
showed great aptitude for business and was otherwise well 
thought of, I would let the minister nominate him to fill 
any vacancy occurring in the higher grade on his receiving 
a certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners under 
clause 7 of the Order in Council of 1870, A very few Civil 
Service writers are useful for copying. &c., but some small 
addition to 10d. an hour should be given after a period of 
service. 


11. The second-class éxamination might, I venture to 
think, include Latin and French, and a knowledge of 
arithmetic should be obligatory, not optional with Civil 
Service writers. 


12. The introduction of copying presses has done away 
with much mechanical labour, and it would be somewhat 
difficult to make a difference between the work assigned to 
a junior clerk and supplementary clerk whilst employed 
in the same rooms; in some cases the supplementary 
clerk might prove to be more useful than his more highly 
educated companion. 

. oy Tuos. WouLzEY. 

Admiralty, 7th July 1874. 


(13). Mop of Procepure in Selecting Gentlemen for 
Promotion, &c., in: the Department of the Account- 
ANT-GENERAL of the Navy. 


A.-O. 24th March.1874. 


~ Accountant General. - (730.) 


Admiralty, 24th March 1874. 

My Lords have had under careful consideration your 
report of the 10th instant, with reference to their Lord- 
ships’ order of the 7th instant, and on the subject of the 
mode of selecting gentlemen for promotion in your depart- 
ment. ; a 

2, Ag to the latter and general subject, my Lords, 
observing that the practice hitherto has not been uniform, 
will take this opportunity of prescribing the course which is 
in future to be followed. My Lords have been unable to 
concur entirely with your views as to the inexpediency of 
obtaining written reports on such occasions ; but they trust 
that the procedure, which they are about to appoint will 
provide as far as possible for the due consideration on each 
occasion of the claims of each person on the ground of 
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service, and also for due selection; and, further, will give 
assurance on both these heads to the department generally. 


3. The procedure will be as follows :— , 

Upon any vacancy for promotion occurring in your de- 
partment below the rank of chief clerk, you will select a 
list of names to be considered, and will then call for con- 
Jjidential reports in writing upon all the gentlemen named 
in that list; and also upon all; gentlemen (below the 
vacancy) senior to the junior name on the list. 


4. The reporting officers as to each name will be the 
chief clerk of the division in which the gentleman reported 


_ upon is serving, and the Deputy Accountant General, or 


the Deputy Comptroller of Navy Pay, as the case may be. 
They will state whether he is fit, or otherwise, for the post 
in question, having reference to the qualifications laid down 
in the Order of Council of 11th August 1854, and their 
Lordships’ memorandum of 17th August 1869, adding, 
where necessary, any special circumstances. 


5. Upon receiving these reports, you will call for any 
further report or verbal information you may think fit, and 
will hold such conference as may appear to you desirable. 
You will then forward the reports to their Lordships’ Secre- 
tary, together with your own recommendation, and such 
observations as you may wish to lay before their Lordships. 


6. My Lords desire it to be understood in your department 
that while length of service will always be considered with 
the other circumstances of the case, it will never be treated 
as constituting in itself any right to promotion, more 
especially with respect to the higher promotions. My Lords 
expressly reserve to themselves the power of making such 
appointments as in view of all the circumstances they may 
consider desirable. 


7, With reference to the particular question raised in 
your letter, viz. :—What clerks shall receive an increase of 
pay under the terms of the ,Treasury letter of the 21st 
ultimo; my Lords observe that with respect to five of the 
seven gentlemen who may be said to have been passed 
over, being qualified by length of service, you arrived, after 
a careful conference with the Deputy Accountant General 


and the Deputy Comptroller of Navy Pay, at the clear ~ 


conclusion that they were not deserving of promotion, and 
that you had strong grounds also for coming to a like 
conclusion with respect tothe other two. Nevertheless my 
Lords consider it desirable that in this case procedure 
should be had similar to that described above as the re- 
gular course to be henceforth pursued. They therefore 
desire that you will call for reports on all the clerks who 
have completed 17 years’ service, and that in forwarding 
them with your recommendations, you will state to their 
Lordships your opinion with respect to each gentleman, 
whether he is, or is not, qualified for promotion. 


By command of tkeiz Lordships, 
Rosert HA... 


Extract from O.C., 11th August 1854, 


“It is of the greatest importance, with a view to 
the due execution of the business intrusted to the five 
principal officers of Your Majesty’s Navy, that the first and 
second class clerks employed under them should be persons 
of great experience and superior intelligence, and such as 
those officers can entirely confide in, we humbly beg 
to submit, that whenever a vacancy shall occur in the 
first section of the first class of clerks, the principal 
officer in whose department the vacancy shall arise shall 
take into consideration the qualification and merits of the 
person in the second section of that class, and report to us 
the name of the person for promotion whem he may con- 
sider the best qualified for the situation and most deserving 
of promotion, and who is in his opinion in every respect 
fit for such high position of trust and responsibility; the 


“promotion from one section of the first class of clerks to 


the other being dependent entirely upon the high qualifica- 
tion thus required. 

«The promotion of persons from the second to the first 
class, and from the third class to the second class of clerks, 
we further must humbly submit should be by selecting the 
persons who, in the opinion of the principal officer, are most 
deserving of such promotion, and whose promotion would 
be best for Your Majesty’s service; and in making such 
selection and recommendation to us for promotion, such 
principal officer be enjoined not to suffer himself to be in- 
fluenced by any other motive whatever than the good of 
Your Majesty’s service, in full consideration of the merits, 
abilities, and services of the perscun so selected.” 


Mm 4 


App: Cc. 


App. c. 


ADMIRALTY Memoranpum, 17th August 1869. 


Accountant General. : f 
Admiralty, 17th August 1869. 
Tue Lords of the Treasury having approved of the 
scheme of re-organization for the department of the 
Accountant General of the Navy, I am directed by my Lords 
to state, for your information, the principle upon which the 
scheme has ieee framed, afd to request that you will pro- 
mulgate the same, for the information of the department. 

The organization, employment, and promotion of the 
clerks in the Accountant General’s Department will be for 
the future as follows, viz. : ; 

Ist. Centralization of work, to effect which object your 
department will, as soun as possible, be brought in 
contiguity with Whitehall. 

The discontinuance of separate written submissions to 
the beard, and distinct and separate written orders from 
their Lordships with reference thereto, wherever practicable; 
action being taken upon the original papers with the 
Accountant General’s report, and the minute of my Lords 
thereon, through the facility of personal communication. 

Letters arising out of business in the Accountant- 
Generel’s Department, and oy amg the signature of the 
secretary instead of the head of the department, to be 
written in that department and forwarded to the secretary 
for his signature, all papers thereby being dealt with finally 
by the department which takes the initiative. 

2nd, Simplicity and directness of supervision. 

With the view of ensuring this result, the department of 
the Accountant-General has been re-arranged, and the 
separate classes of first, second, and third-class clerks 
abolished. The department is divided into two sections, 
under the Deputy Accountant-General and Deputy Comp- 
troller of Navy Pay, with two chief clerks to each section, 
and in lieu of the first and second classes of clerks, a new 


_ Supervising class is created, designated senior clerks, upon 


whom will devolve the duty of minuting the papers for 
the decision of the heads of the sections and Accountant- 
General. 

To the chief clerks will be entrusted the responsible con- 
trol of the general working of the sections, and also the 
duty of dealing with questions of speciality and great 
importance. 

3rd. That as individual responsibility is to be regarded 
as a primary principle in the clerical re-organization, it is 
incumbent upon the head of the department, before certi- 
fying at the expiration of six months’ probation, subse- 
quent to the appointment of a clerk, as to his qualifications 
for the work. of the department, that he should satisfy 
himself of the aptitude of the clerk to meet the progressive 
requirements of the duties he will be called upon to fulfil, 
and in the event of his not being thoroughly satisfied upon 
this point, the responsibility will rest upon him, of recom- 
mending that the clerk should not be confirmed in his 
appointment, 

4, Promotion by merit. 

In order to secure high intelligence and integrity in the 
conduct of the business of the department, no clerk is to 
be advanced to the higher grade of senior clerk unless he 
has shown in the conduct of his work unquestionable 
ability for supervision ; or, in rarer cases, special aptitude 
for work of great importance and difficulty. ‘ 

‘That promotion should be distinctly based upon merit 


and individual exertion, and not, as heretofore, with refe- 


rence too frequently to seniority. 

__ My Lords wish it, however, to be distinctly understood 
that when the exigencies of the service make it necessary 
that a clerk should be selected for promotion on the ground 
of his possessing the essential qualifications for the post 
to be filled, no disparagement will be intended towards 
those who are passed over, so far as their general fitness 
for promotion is concerned, although under the special™ 


‘circumstances of the case their promotion must be neces- 


sarily delayed. 

The Lords of the Treasury consider that the present 
maximum of the third class is sufficient for the duties im- 
posed upon clerks, the routine clerical work being performed 
as much as possible by writers; and in connection with 
this subject my Lords would observe that it was in con- 
sideration of the higher duties to be hereafter performed by 
clerks that the Lords of the Treasury were requested to 
sanction the grant of the additional ten pounds from the 
1st July 1869, to those clerks who had not completed eight 
years’ service at the date of the Order in Council autho- 
rizing an improved scale of pay for the then third class, 
and whose salaries were not adjusted when this boon was 
granted to their seniors. _ 

My Lords have determined that the future clerical esta- 
blishment shal consist of one half ¢lerks and one half 
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writers, and, with the view of speedily reducing the pro- 
visional disproportion in these numbers, that no new 
appointments of clerks shall be made in the department 
until such equality of numbers be arrived at; and the 
Lords of the Treasury anticipate that the ultimate propor- 
tion of clerks to writers may be speedily attained by the 
effect of the “ Pensions Commutation Act, 1869,” and b 
the exceptionally liberal terms of retirement offered, whic 
are strictly limited to the period of this financial year. 
By command of their Lordships, 
VERNON LusHINGTON. 


eee 


Treasury Lerrer, 2]st February 1874, granting Ad- 
vancement to Clerks after 17 years’ service. 


Treasury Chambers, 
. : 21st February 1874. 

I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, for the information of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that my Lords 
have received and considered your letter of the 18th instant, 
referring to the correspondence which took place between 
my Lords and the Admiralty in January, February, and 
March 1873, respecting certain junior clerks in the Ad- 
miralty who had entered the service prior to 1869, and 
whose position was described in Mr. Lefevre’s letter to this 
board of January 29th and February 15th 1873. 

My Lords, by letters of J anuary 12th and March 24th, 
1873, consented that the maximum salary of such of the 
clerks in question as should be considered deserving of pro- 
motion should be advanced from 3002. to 3501. by the 
existing annual increments. 

The Lords of the Admiralty acquiesced in this increase, 
adding that they did not apprehend that any similar claims 
would arise in other branches of the Admiralty in conse- 
quence of the concession so made. 

Their Lordships now again-draw attention to the position 
of the same clerks, and again represent that the proportion’ 
of higher to junior appointments has been diminished as 
compared with the former establishment ; and that on this 
account, and in consequence of the senior clerks being 
young men, there must be, for years to come, great stagna- 
tion of promotion among the junior clerks in the depart- 
ments in question. 

You further state that you are still of opinion that the 
claims of the gentlemen in question will not be met by the 
concession already made; and request the Lords of the 
Treasury to assent to the maximum of the junior class 
being fixed at 400/. (the increment to be 15/. a year) as 
originally proposed. 

You add that you do not propose:to disturb the arrange- 
ments that the increase beyond 300/: should not be granted 
to anyone not qualified for promotion, and would still 
regard the measure as purely temporary and applicable 
only to the clerks at present on the establishment of the 
departments in question. 

In reference to this last paragraph, my Lords desire me 
to state that they understand your present letter to apply 
only to the clerks mentioned in your letter of January 
29th, 1873, of whom it is explained in your letter. of 
February, 1873, that they all entered Her Majesty’s Service 
prior to 1869. 

My Lords observe that they cannot admit that the 
diminution of superior places consequent upon a re-organi- 
zation of a department, by which itis found that such 
places can in the public interest be dispensed with, confers 
a valid claim to compensation on those whose chances of 
promotion may be thereby retarded. 

To admit such a claim would be equivalent to recogniz- 
ing a vested right to promotion in the public service 3 still 
less can the comparative youth or health of those who 
hold the higher situations be recognized as constituting a 
wrong to those who look forward to becoming their 
successors. 

My Lords would further remark, that if there is at the 
present moment some stagnation of promotion consequent 
upon the changes effected a few years since, on the other 
hand the average value of the superior places has been 
increased, to the present benefit of those who now hold 
them, and the prospective benefit of those who are to 
follow 

Again, it must be borne in mind that whereas, even in 
the state of things which existed before re-organization, 
promotion could,only be of advantage to the actual 
recipients, the increase of maximum salary already granted 
by my Lords, and the further increase now asked for, is 
a boon conceded to all who are deserving of promotion, 
which is a very different matter. te 
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My Lords must therefore decline to consent to raise the 
maximum of the salaries generally in the manner proposed 
- in your letter. They are, however, disposed to make some 
further concession to mitigate the disappointment of those 
whose chance of promotion has been deferred for a long 
period. : 


With this view they consent that the maximum salary 
of those among the clerks in question who have completed 
17 years of-service, and who are, or may be hereafter, 
regarded as qualified for promotion, should be raised to 
4001, a year. 


That in the case of those who have already exceeded 
17 years’ service, their}present pay be re-assessed upon the 
assumption that an increment of 201. a year had been 
applied to them on their completion of 17 years’ service, 
and that they should, in the event of not receiving pro- 
motion, continue to rise by such increment to 4001. a 
_year. 


That for the future, upon one of the clerks in question 
completing 17 years’ service, provided he be considered. 
qualified for promotion, his then annual increment should 
be raised to 20/. a year, and so continue until either he is 
promoted or reaches his maximum of 4007. a year, the 
present rate of increment and maximum being maintained 
for those clerks who may not be considered eligible for 
promotion. 

Lam, © 


The Secretary Sir, 
of the Admiralty, Your obedient Servant, 
Whitehall. 


WiuiaM Law. 


ee 


(14), OBSERVATIONS submitted by the Committee of Ad- 
miralty Clerks employed in Dockyards for the considera- 
tion of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
organization, &c. of the Civil Service, with reference 
to the four points raised in the letter from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Playfair, dated 
27th April 1874. ry 


«© 1.—The method of selecting Civil Servants in the 
first instance.” 


Although the advantages of the system of selection ac- 
cording to merit by open competition are fully recognized, 
yet it is felt that justice to Civil servants demands that 
such a system should be subject to certain Yeservation. 


In merchants’ offices, in banks, both private and joint 
— stock, in railway and other companies, and throughout 
mercantile life in this country, a man’s long and faithful 
dervice is recognized as a fair claim for the employment of 
his sons in preference to others. In the Royal Navy, 
which is still a reserved service, the claims of naval officers 
on behalf of their sons are fairly acknowledged; and in 
the army a certain proportion of vacancies is reserved from 
open competition for the sons of officers. 


All these classes of the community have thus admitted 
claims for consideration from the service in which they 
happen to be employed. 


The Civil servant, on the other hand, has, from the 
nature of his employment, no opportunity of forming 
influential mercantile connections, while his salary, as a 
rule, does not permit him to give his sons a university 
education, or to prepare them for either of the learned 
professions. a 


Thus that system which at first sight would appear to 
place all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects on a footing of 
perfect equality, as far as entry into the Civil Service of the 
State is concerned, really perpetrates a great injustice upon 
the Civil servant, who, if he desires to place a son in that 
branch of the public service to which his own life has been 
devoted, may reasonably look for some facilities in doing 
so beyond those offered to the general public, to whom so 
ae other doors open, which to the Civil servant are 
closed. baie 


It is therefore submitted that a certain proportion of 
first appointments in the Civil Service-of the State should 
be reserved from open competition for the sons of Civil 
servants, and primarily for the sons of such as have died 
while on the effective list, or through ill-health have been 
obliged to leave the service prematurely, subject to the 
candidate passing such test examination as may be required 
for the appointment. 

34697. App. 
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2.—(See after observations on point 3.) - 


“3,—The possibility of grading the Civil Service as 
“a whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which 
“ yesult from the differences of pay in different 
“ Departments.” : 


While it would appear to be difficult for any one body 
of Civil servants to form an opinion on this point as 
affecting the whole service, it 1s submitted that a con- 
sideration of the following facts relating to the grading of 
the Admiralty Departments may assist the Commission in 
arriving at a decision. ; 

The superior establishment of the Admiralty Depart- 
ments in Her Majesty’s dockyards consists of the principal 
clerical officers, designated storekeeper, accountant, cashier, 
and secretary (who control their respective departments 
under the superintendence of the admiral or captain 
superintendent), and of senior clerks and clerks, and 18 
supplemented by a class of established Admiralty writers, 
and by Civil Service temporary writers. 

The clerks (including seniors) and writers in dockyards 
are, after appointment by the Board of Admiralty, assigned 
for duty in the several departments at the discretion of 
the superintendent, and are interchangeable between the 
different offices at any time. Asa matter of fact, most of 
the clerks have had experience in more than one depart- 
ment, and many in more than one dockyard. 

The superior establishment of the Admiralty Depart- 
ments in London, superintended by the Controller of the 
Navy, Accountant General, &c., consists of chief clerks, 
superintending clerks, senior clerks, and clerks, and is 
supplemented by a class of established Admiralty writers, 
and by Civil Service temporary writers. 

The Admiralty writers, both in London and at the out- 
ports, have recently been granted a uniform scale of pay; 
but at present there are two scales of pay for Admiralty 
departmental clerks, viz., one for those employed in 
London, and another for those at the outports (7.e. at the 
dockyards, victualling yards, and hospitals); and there are 
several distinct lists of clerks with varying chances of pro- 
motion, and consequently varying rates of pay for similar 
lengths of service. ; 

The amalgamation of senior clerks and clerks, both in 
London and at the outports, on one list of clerks, with a 
scale of pay regulated according to length of service and 
ability, would complete the grading of the Admiralty Civil 
Service as a whole. 

The following advantages, it is submitted, would result 
from the amalgamation proposed. 

The efficiency of the Service would be much improved, 
as clerks would be interchangeable. The experience ob- 
tained by gentlemen while employed in dockyards would 
be readily used when required in London without pro- 


-voking jealousy ; and, on the other hand, a knowledge of 


the system adopted in London would often be useful to 
clerks in dockyards, and could be obtained. It is now 
often necessary to send clerks from London to the outports, 
and vice versd, clerks from the London departments have 
been travelling from one yard to another at the public 
expense for a considerable time. This would be obviated, 
if the experience which is already available in the dock- 
yards, but which it has apparently not been deemed ex- 
pedient to call to London, were utilised. Men could be 
transferred from office to office, wherever their services 
were most valuable, without inconvenience, as their salary 
would not be affected, and. they would assume the position 
in their new office to which their seniority on the general 
list would entitle them. 

The attached paper, regarding the position, pay, and 
prospects of the clerks employed in dockyards, explains the 
differences between the Admiralty Departments in London 
and those at the outports, and is submitted for considera- 
tion in evidence of the anomalous condition existing. 

It is suggested that it might be possible to grade the 
Civil Service as a whole (perhaps excepting some very few 
offices which may require special trainmg or peculiar 
ability) under the different classes of clerks and established 
writers, the respective number of. each class to be employed . 
in any office being determined by the nature of the work 
to be performed. The superior class of clerks should have 
one scale of pay, regulated according to length of service 
and ability, while there should be another scale of pay for 
the supplemental class of established writers. As a rule, 
the ¢wo classes should be kept perfectly distinct, but the 
barrier between them should not be altogether impassable ; 
extraordinary instances of ability or zeal in a writer being 
rewarded by promotion to the class of clerks. 

Whether a system of this sort for the whole Civil Service 
would be practicable or not,-it, or some modification of it, 


No 
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would appear to be applicable to each separate Department, 
and, for the reasons given, to be peculiarly adapted to the 
Admiralty Department. ey edi Soi 


“2.—The principles upon which men should be 
“ transferred from office to office, especially in cases 
“ where one establishment has been abolished-or re- 
“ duced in numbers, and where there are consequently 
“ redundant employés, whose. services should, if pos- 
** sible, be made available in other Departments,” .. 


Work in Government offices cannot beso very dissimilar 
but that a competent person in one department could very 
readily acquire such a knowledge of new duties in another 
office as would enable him to acquit himself ereditably. In 
very many cases the transfer from office to office would be 
a great and positive advantage to the conduct of public 
business, in consequence of the interchange of departmental 
experience. It is believed that this would especially be the 
case were the clerks who have passed a considerable portion 


_ of their career in the dockyards transferred to the central 


offices in town. 


The adoption of some such scheme as that proposed for 
grading the whole Civil Service would remove all difficulty 
of transferring men from office to office, and even the appli- 
cation of it to each separate department would materially 
lessen the hardship resulting from the abolition of office or 
reduction of establishment. 


“4.—The system under which it is desirable to 
“ employ writers or other persons for the discharge of 
“ duties of less importance than those usually assigned 
* to established clerks, or duties of a purely temporary 
“* character.” 


In every department of the State there is a certain 
proportion of subordinate, though important, work, which 
may very fairly be left toa second or supplementary staff. 
In the dockyards there is a considerable portion of such 
work, which, though of less importance than should be 
assigned to an established clerk, is not of such a nature 
that a temporary writer, at, 10d. per hour, could fairly be 
expected to undertake it. A large proportion of this work 
is performed, under supervision, by a class of salaried and 
established writers; some of it is still in the hands of 
established clerks, while it also engages the services of a 
small number of temporary writers. It is believed that, 
except upon duties of a purely temporary character, there 
is no room for the employment of temporary writers in the 
dockyards ; and it is therefore suggested that the whole of 
the writers should be on the same footing, and form a 
supplementary staff of established writers, whose numbers 
should be increased asthe number of clerks decrease, until 
the minor duties are wholly performed by them. 


H. Neweii Harrison. 
W. Geo. P. Ginueert. 
Wm. H. Loss. 

Joun OLIVER. 

D. Cuas. Simpson. 


In order to convey an idea: of the nature and. respon- 
sibility of the duties performed by the clerical staff in Her 
Majesty’s dockyards, it is observed,— ¢ 

1. That the value of stores purchased and received into 

one dockyard alone (Devonport) for the use of the 

~ Fleet, as well as for the building and repair of ships 
and other yard services, including also articles 
manufactured in the dockyard, was 818,500J. for 
the financial year 1873-4. 


2. That the value of stores supplied from Devonport to 
the Fleet (including all coast-guard stations in Ire- 
land, and stations west of Weymouth to the north 
of Scotland,) for dockyard manufacturing trans- 
actions and for services in the yard- was 847,3001. 
for the financial year 1873-4. 


3. That the stores in custody at Devonport at the end of 
the financial year 1873-4 were valued at 735,0002. 


4. Payment for the stores received from contractors ig _ 


made chiefly by bill on Her Majesty’s Paymaster 
General, but all the actual cash duties of the several 
civil establishments of the Navy within the port are 
performed by the clerks of the dockyard, who also 
pay naval officers’ half and retired pay, naval and 
civil pensions, allotments of officers’ and seamen’s 
full pay, and various other matters connected with 
the effective and non-effective naval services. The 
paymasters of Her Majesty’s ships stationed at the 
port, or calling there, are also supplied from the 


dockyard with the moneys required for: every 
‘purpose. © rei Pihetateyp debrales ps thrantypal 

The amount actually disbursed at Devonport in 
cash during the year 1873-4 wag 811,985/., and the 
number of individual’ money transactions dealt with 
during that period are roughly computed at 280,000 
in all, or 90,000, excluding: weekly payments of 
wages to workmen. 


5. The correspondence, the preparation and examination 
of accounts, and all the clerical duties incidental to 
the custody,-receipt, and issue of stores, and ‘to the 
cash payments above mentioned, as well as the audit 
of all local naval departmental accounts, &c., are 
performed at the dockyards. 


See Remarks on various paragraphs in the following 
statement. 


The Position, Pay, and Prospects of the Senior Clerks 
and Clerks in Her Majesty’s Dockyards. 


February 1874, 
Representations having been made to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty on the above subjects for many 
years past, but hitherto without avail, it is thought that 
the following statements of facts in connection therewith 
will place the matter in a clearer and stronger light. 


Proportion of Senior Clerks to Clerks, and prospects 
of promotion. 


At present there are 21 seniors to 113 clerks in Her 
Majesty’s dockyards} or 1 to 5:4; and in consequence of 
this great disproportion there is but slight probability of 
the majority of the clerks obtaining their promotion to the 
senior class. Only three such promotions have been made 
during the last three years, being at the rate of one a year; 
and therefore, under present circumstances, the junior on 
the list of clerks (excluding the native clerks at Malta), 
who has now about 10 years’ service, can never hope for 
promotion ; whilst the senior on the same list has served 
for a period of about 26 years. 


The disproportion is much’ greater than that existing in 
the other clerical departments of the Admiralty, and is 
also, it is believed, greater than that in any other depart- 
ment of the Civil Service. 

Remark.—This is submitted as an instance of the 
very poor prospects of advancement which exist in 
some departments of the Civil Service, as compared 
with those which obtain in others. The prospect of 
promotion ° for the great ,mass of the juniors in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards is, indeed, so remote as to 
be totally useless as a stimulus to zealous service. 


The largest of the Admiralty Departments in London, © 


and therefore the one which offers the fairest basis of com- 
parison with the dockyards, has 40 senior clerks to 94 clerks, 
or 1 +o.2°35, whereas the dockyard proportion is only 
1 to 5-4, 

Remark.—It will be seen from this that the pros- 
pects of promotion for the clerks in the dockyards are 
less than one half of those to which the members of 
another Admiralty Department can look forward. Yet 
even the latter are complained of as being so poor as 
to produce practical stagnation in the department. 


In the ‘same Admiralty Department | senior clerk ig 
allowed to 4°5 clerks and writers, while in the dockyards at 
home an average of only 1 senior clerk is allowed to 8:26 
clerks and writers. (See Return to House of Commons 
made by the Admiralty on 24th February 1870, pages 45 
and 133.) 

Remark.—But; alenorae a senior clerk in the dock- 
yards supervises nearly double the number of clerks 
and writers, he receives a much smaller salary. 


Only three promotions from the senior list have been 
made since 1866, and the prospects of advancement have 
been very materially diminished of late years from the 
under-mentioned couses, and to the extent stated, viz. :— 


Closing of Woolwich Yard, and abolition 
of principal officers - : = 
Closing of Woolwich Yard, and abolition 
of senior clerks - - - 
Closing of Woolwich Yard, and abolition 
of inspector of stores —- =: 
Reduction of Deptford to a store yard, 
principal officers. - > Buel - 
Reduction of Deptford to a store yard, 
senior clerks - - - - 
Partial abolition of storekeepers -  ~-—« 
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tts Appointments of' persons’ not connected. 
» with Her Majesty’s dockyards as prin- 
cipal officers in the naval. establish- 
~-s ments at home and abroad since 1866 - 
“-" Remark.—No compensation for the loss of these 
superior appointments has been’ made to the clerks. 
Inthe dockyards reductions were approved involving a 
oss of no less than 42 out of 118 clerks in the home yards’; 
the proportion of clerks to writers allowed being 1 to 14, 
whereas. the proportion; allowed in the Admiralty Depart- 
ment before referred to. was 1 to 1... (See pages 45 and 
133, of Admiralty Return, to.House of Commons, dated 
24th February 1870.) 


‘This is urged as a strong plea for consideration, as in 
August 1870 a printed Treasury letter was sent to the 
heads of the various departments in reference to the appli- 
cation of the’ Order in Council, dated 4th June 1870, 
respecting’ entry into'the ‘Service by open competition, in 
which the following occurs :— 

“In cases where the heads of departments provide for 
“ largely reducing their establishments, as vacancies occur, 
* by the introduction of writers, my Lords will be ready to 
“ consider such a revision of salaries in the reduced classes 
“as the change may require.” 


‘With regard to the dockyards, however, no revision, of 
, salaries whatever has been made. 


a 


1 si: a9 » Pay. 

The scale of pay in the other departments of the Ad- 
miralty has- been several times revised since’ any improve- 
ment was effected in that of the clerks of the dockyards ; 
and'the pay‘of nearly all classes of public servants under 
the Board of Admiralty, from officers of the Royal Navy to 
artificers of the naval establishments, has been considerably 
increased since the maximum pay of the clerks (450/.) was 
fixed in 1822. It is also to be observed that only 21 out 
of 134 clerks have salaries progressing to that limit.} 

It is understood that the scale of pay of the clerks of 
the Admiralty Departments in London is again under 
revision. 5 

Remark.—It is felt as a great hardship. that the 
scale of pay of the clerical staff of the dockyards was 
not revised simultaneously with that of the depart- 
raents in London. 

Since this was printed the scale of pay has been once 
more revised for the London men, and improved as 
“under :== 


Present Scales of Pay for Admiralty Departments, 


London. 


Senior clerks, 4002. to 6007. 
ment, 201. 
Clerks, 1007. to 4007. Annual increment for 
first 8 years 10/.; then 15/. for 9 years, then 


Annual. incre- 


201: 
_ * Outports. . 
Senior clerks, 3157. to 4507. Annual ancre- 
. ment, 15/. 


‘Clerks, 907. to 3007. Annual increment, 102. 
for 13 years, then. 15/. ; 


The junior men on the list of clerks serving! in dockyards 
have remained for a great number of years upon very low 
salaries, from the length of time they have served as tem- 
porary clerks (asa rule about five years), and from other 
causes. *O | OB teHoe)) 


M Offic’ Hours and Leave. 


As an additional claim to consideration, it is submitted 
that the office hours'in-dockyards are 7 hours per diem, 
being one hour more than those worked in the Admiralty 
Offices in London, or equivalent to 52 official days in the 
course of the year; while the annual leave of absence is 
very much less.“ 

; Remark.—So., that the Admiralty clerks in the 
_ dockyards engaged on duties precisely similar tu and 
certainly not of less importance than those performed 
~ in London, have not only less pay and less chance of 
- promotion, but less leave and longer hours. This is 
“a striking instance of the anomalies which exist in the 
~ Civil Service. ~ ‘ ? 


Foreign Service. 


It not unfrequently happens that a junior clerk is pro- 
moted to the senior class in a foreign vacancy, passing 
over a great number of his seniors. This is felt to be a 


hardship by those passed over, as they did not enter for 
foreign service, and in some instances would not have 
been allowed to volunteer; it having been decided that 
unmarried men should be selected. ‘The inducement to 
volunteer is also much greater in the ‘case of the junior 
clerk, who, in addition to his promotion, receives a large 
and’ immediate increase of pay (in some recent cases as 
much: as 180/, per annum), while the senior, having most 
probably reached the maximum pay of his class, would 
only benefit to the extent of 157. per annum, and even this 
he would receive within a short time by being promoted in 
a home vacancy. . pal 

At present, when a‘clerk is sent) abroad, there is no re- 
gulation fixing the time at which lhe may expect to be 
telieved, and no pension for his widow in theevent of death 
caused by the effects of climate. ~ 

Whenever there is a vacancy for a clerk in a foreign ‘yard, 
volunteers are asked for from the home dockyards, but 
vacancies ‘for the superior appointments of storekeeper, 
accountant, &¢., are filled without any notice being sent 
to the dockyards, and in most instances before they are 
known to have occurred. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen,— 

lst.. That from various causes the clerks in dockyards 
suffer from an almost total stagnation of the flow of 
promotion. 

_ 2nd. That while a greater reduction has been approved 
of in the dockyards than in any other department, leaving 
a much smaller proportion of senior clerks to clerks, and a 
much greater proportion of writers, no revision of salaries 
has taken place, and neither senior clerks nor clerks haya 
received the slightest improvement in pay. 

3rd, That the office hours in dockyards are longer, while 
the leave of absence is less than in the London offices. 


4th. That there appear to be no regulations with regard 


to promotions to the senior class abroad, no limit to the 
length of foreign service, nor any widow’s pension in the 
event of death from the effects of climate. 
5th. That persons not connected with the dockyards are 
frequently appointed as principal officers, thus dépriving 
the clerks in dockyards, who, from the nature of their 
duties, would appear to be peculiarly fitted for these 
appointments, of the advantages to which they naturally 
look\forward as the reward of long and faithful service. 
Remark.—lIf the Admiralty Departments were amal- 
gamated with each other, or with the Civil Service as 
a whole, this practice would at once cease to be a 
hardship, as, in the event of such an amalgamation, 
the superior appointments in the Admiralty London 
offices, or in the Civil Service generally, would be open 
to the clerks in the dockyards, which at present they 
are not. ‘The present practice is felt to be absolutely 
unjust to the clerks in the dockyards, and detrimental 
to the interests of the service, as in most instances of 
appointments from other departments, the persons so 
appointed are altogether ignorant of the new duties, 
and the staff whom they have to superintend are 
chafing under a sense of wrong done them, 


The senior clerks and clerks“employed in Her Majesty’s 
dockyards feel most acutely the unfortunate position in 
which they are placed, and earnestly hope that the facts 
herein stated will be taken into favourable consideration, 
and that the following propositions will be approved of, 
Viz. :— 

(a.) That the number of senior clerks be increased. 

(6.) That the maximum pay as well as the annual incre- 

ments of both senior clerks and clerks be raised. 
[Scale of pay suggested,— 
For senior clerks :—400/. to 500/., annual incre- 
ment 20. | 
For clerks :--Same. scale as that proposed for 
clerks of Admiralty Departments in London, 
viz.. 1002. to 400/., with the same conditions. 
For senior clerks serving as secretaries :—An ad- 
ditional aliowance to make their pay equiva- 
lent to that of principal officers, with whom 
they rank. | 
Remark.—This scale of pay was put forward, not as 
a final solution of the question, but in order to have 
extended to the outports the benefits recently accorded 
to the’staff of the London offices. The following scale 
of pay is submitted as one likely to give lasting and 
general satisfaction both to seniors and juniors, and as 
suited to the proposed amalgamated list of London 
and outport clerks, one general list of clerks being 
substituted for the present lists of senior clerks and 
clerks :— 
For the first year, 1007. ; for the second, 150/.; then 
progressing by annual increments of 15/. until in the 
twelfth year of service a salary of 300/. per annum is 
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‘obtained ; then progressing by annual increments of 
201. to a salary of 400/.; and from 400/. a year by 

. annual increments of 25/. until the maximum of 600/. 
a year is attained at the twenty-fifth year of service, 
subject to a certificate of efficiency at the different 
atages. 

(s.) That as some compensation for the additional time 
worked, the leave of absence in dockyards be the 
same as that allowed in the departments in 
London. 

(d.) That in promotions to the senior class abroad, the 
local rank. of senior be granted with increase of 
pay, the pay only to be retained upon returning to 
England ; and that the period of foreign service be 
limited, as is the case in all other departments. 

(e.) That promotions to the superior appointments at 
home and abroad be ¢onfined to the senior clerks 
and clerks serving in dockyards; and that the 
names of clerical principal officers be shown in the 
Navy List, at the head of the list of clerks in 
dockyards. 


It is further suggested that an amalgamation of the staff 


of Outport Admiralty clerks with that of the other clerical , 


departments of the Admiralty would be advantageous to 
the service, as dockyard. experience must be found useful 
in London, it being necessary occasionally to send clerks 
from London to the dockyards and vice versd, while several 
duties hitherto performed at the Admiralty have been 
transferred to the dockyards. It is felt that a measure of 
this kind could. not fail, from the consequent interchange 
of departmental experience, to materially increase the 
efficiency of the staff generally. 

In conclusion, the fact is particularly referred to that the 
increased expenditure involved by the adoption of the.pro- 
positions enumerated would be met by the reduction of 
cost which will result from the substitution of writers for 
clerks, which is now going on. 

Remark.—lIt is suggested that the expense which 
would be incurred in granting an improved scale of 
pay to the Civil Service generally might be rapidly 
and easily met by suspending all fresh appointments 
to the service until the number of superior officers is 
reduced to that which may be fixed upon as the esta- 
blishment, filling up vacancies in the meanwhile by the 
transfer of redundant officers, or by the appointment 
of writers. 
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(15). STATEMENT sy REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
Navat DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


I. 


1. The method of selecting Civil Servants in the 
first instance. 


Till the year 1855, clerks were entered on our establish- 
ment (then called the Secretary’s Department) by nomi- 
nation of the First Lord of the Admitalty, sometimes 
without any examination at all, and sometimes with an 
examination by the chief clerk or other departmental 
officers. , 

In 1855 the system of limited competition before. the 
Civil Service Commission was introduced, and three candi- 
dates, nominated by the First Lord, were on an average 
sent up for each vacancy. 

‘In 1870 this office was thrown open to public compe- 
tition. 

Since 1870 no vacancy has occurred, so that we have had 
no practical experience of the result of this system. The 
feeling of the department is, however, almost without 
exception opposed to open competition ; some are in favour 
of limited competition as in force from 1855 to 1870, but 
the majority would prefer the minister nominating to 
vacancies, the nominee being called on to undergo only a 
test examination. 


I. 


2. The principles upon which men should be trans- 
ferred from office to office, especially in cases where 
one establishment has been abolished or reduced in 
numbers, and when there are, consequently, redundant 
employés, whose~services should, if possible, be made 
available in other departments. 


On the abolition or reduction of any civil establishment, 
the junior redundant clerks might with advantage be 
transferred to fill vacancies in other establishments of the 
same sovial and -professional status. The consent of the 
head of the department to which they were transferred 


would in all cases be a sine qua non, and they would enter 
their new office at the bottom of the list. ‘Their previous 
services would count for pension, and their pay might 
remain on the scale they had hitherto received until by 
promotion or otherwise they had attained to an equally 
good salary in their new office. 

It hardly seems practicable, without injustice, to transfer 
senior clerks to a new office except as “ staff officers; ”’ for 
if introduced into the clerical establishment they would fill 
vacancies which would have given promotion to all their 
new colleagues junior to them on the list. Senior clerks, 
however, of exceptional ability, would not probably be 
among those selected for- removal: where an office was 
merely to be reduced, and in cases of an establishment 
being entirely abolished, independent appointments could 
probably be found to prevent really valuable services in the 
senior ranks being lost to the country. With less efficient 
senior officers it would probably be more advantageous both 
to them and to the service to give them the benefit of the 
exceptional retirement provided by the regulations. 

We see no reason for prohibiting the practice, which has ~ 
worked most satisfactorily in our own department, of | 
occasionally transferring clerks of exceptional ability from 
the subordinate establishments to the principal or Cabinet 
office. Holding clerkships of the second grade, and there- 
fore of less value, clerks in the departments of our profes- 
sional officers have always considered such transfers as of . 
great advantage to them, and our office has in this way 
recruited very valuable services. Three of our present 
number entered this office by such transfer: Mr. Kempe 
from the Director of Works Office; Mr, Scott; from the 
Medical Director-General’s Office ; and Mr. Senior, from the 
Accountant-General’s Office. The two first of these gentle- 
men were transferred without examination, but when in 
November 1854 a vacancy occurred in this department, 
Sir James Graham (then First Lord of the Admiralty) 
called upon each of the five principal officers to nominate 
the two best men among their junior clerks to compete 
for the clerkship. The examination was conducted by the 
Right Hon. Wm. Cowper, then_a Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir R. Bromley, the Accountant-General, and Dr. Woolley, 
the Director of Education. Mr. Senior was-the successful 
candidate. - 

While advocating, as a reward for exceptional merit, the 
occasional transfer ‘of clerks from the subordinate to the 
superior departments of the same office, we wish it to be 
distinctly understood that we should strongly reprobate 
the transfer of the clerks in the second grade of one depart- 
ment to fill vacancies in the first grade of another; such 
as the appointment of a clerk ,in the Customs to a clerk- 
ship in-our office. 


; III. 

3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a 
whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which 
result from the difference of pay in different depart- 
ments. 


We think it might be practicable to place the clerical 
establishments of the principal offices of State on a uniform 
scale of pay with a uniform examination (such as class 1, 
at present provided by Treasury regulations). The sub- 
ordinate departments of each office would then form 
class 2, with a lower uniform rate of pay, and a lower 
unifcrm standard of educational requirement. 

This assimilation of salaries would facilitate the system 
of transfers already referred to. nn 


IV. 


~ 4, The system under which it is desirable to employ 

writers or other persons for the discharge of duties 
of less importance than those usually assigned to 
established clerks, or duties of a purely temporary 
character. 


We consider that in many departments, noticeably in 
our own, there has been demanded from writers work of 
a class that should only be looked for from established 
clerks. Though not of a highly responsible nature, the 
duties given to them have required a high order of in- 
telligence, and the acquirement of departmental experience, 
which has given them a special value in their positions 
far higher than their actual remuneration as mechanical 
writers. These are unsatisfactory conditions, both for the 
public service and for the writers employed. We think 
that for such duties a grade of supplementary established 
clerks is urgently required, but we consider that writers 
should only be employed on duties purely mechanical 
or of a distinctly temporary character, that they should 
be engaged either by time or piece work from the Civil 
Service Commission as they are required, and should have 
no claim whatever on any individual department beyond 


the stipulated payment for the services they yender. Ex- 
perience 
persons able and willing to perform such services on these 
terms. Besides the large number of professional writers 
of the law stationer class, there are many young men pre- 
paring in London for various professions who find it 
‘suitable to their circumstances to engage themselves tem- 
porarily for a few hours a day in such work, in order to 
help towards their educational and other expenses, and 


_ the duties being purely mechanical, do not seriously 


interfere with their other studies. We consider that no 
encouragement should be offered to young men of ability 
to look to writerships as a career. ‘I'here is no intelligent 
gradation in the employment, and there cannot therefore 
~ be any intelligible gradation in the employés. To meet, 
‘however, the cases of those who, from incapacity for better 
work or other unavoidable circumstances, are obliged to 
adopt this as a permanent profession, a rather better scale 
of pay after a certain number of years’ service, and an 
eventual gratuity or allowance on retirement, might be 
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has proved that there is an ample supply of. 


awarded by the Civil Service Commissioners to such — 


writers as could produce satisfactory certificates from the 
departments they have served. ‘They should, however, 
look solely to the Civil Service Commissioners as their 
employers, for their rewards or advancements, and should 
in no case be allowed to establish, any claim on any of the 
departments to which they may be sent for service. 

Rozsert BELL, 

Jno. CARMICHAEL, 

For the department. 
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(16). STATEMENT or THe Cask oF THE EsTABLISHED 
ADMIRALTY WRITERS. 
June 1874. 

1. The class of established Admiralty writers 1s com- 
posed of old writers (including temporary clerks) who 
entered the Admiralty prior to 19th August 1871. 

2. In recommending the establishment tof the class, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty informed the Treasury that 
a very large proportion of the writers are employed upon 
work which was formerly done by established junior third- 
class clerks. (See letter, 7th February 1873, page 115 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 370, 1873.) 

3. The following comparative statement will show the 
relative position and prospects of the third-class clerks, 
and of their substitutes, the Admiralty writers. 


Position and Prospects of Third-Class Clerks. 


— Salary —002. to 3007. by 107. a year for first eight 
years, by 15/. after. 


281 


Benefits of Superannuation Act of 1859, from the date 
of entry as temporary clerks. \ 

Leave of Absence—Six weeks annually. 

Sick Leave.—Six months on full pay, and six months on 
providing a substitute. 

Promotion.—All the higher appointments open to them 
as vacancies occur. Promoted by seniority combined with 
efficiency. 


Position and Prospects of the Admiralty Writers. 


Salary.—801. to 1601. by 5/. a year. 

Benefits of Superannuation Act of 1859, from 19th May 
1873, the date of established appointment. : ‘ 

Leave of Absence—Three weeks annually. 

Sick Leave.—Three weeks on full pay, and three weeks 
on half-pay. 

Promotion.—Ineligible for promotion except by open 
competition. (See par. 7 of Regulations, page 119 of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 370, 1873.) 


4. The Accountant-General of the Navy, in giving 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on writers last year, observed, “that, speaking 
« generally of the position of the writers in my own 
“ department, I have no hesitation in placing them, as 
“a body of men, upon a basis of intelligence and re- 
“ sponsibility equal to that of an average clerk of from 
« five to seven years’ standing. In fact, | may state 
¢hat the work is interchangeable between that class of 
employé and our writers, and, in many of our branches, 
the writers are undertaking work of a*very responsible 
nature indeed; - and the remarks which I 
have made as to the value of the writers in the Central 
Office in London are perfectly sustained, if not, indeed 
exceeded, by the character and quality of the writers in 
the various dockyards. In fact, the work which they 
discharge is precisely identical with that which is being 
« discharged by many clerks whose salaries rise up to 
« 3001. a year.” (See pp. 36 and 37 of Parliamentary 
Paper 370, 1873.) 

5. The Secretary of the Admiralty also informed the 
Treasury in a letter of 7th February 1873, that the Ad- 
miralty writers must consist of men of superior ability, 
conversant with the regulations which govern the accounts 
on which they are always engaged. (See page 115 of Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 370, 1873.) 


6. The following statement shows the scale of salaries 
of the Admiralty writers in comparison with those of the 
inferior establishments in some co-ordinate offices under 
Schedule A. of the Order in Council of 4th June 1870 :— 


ce 
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Boarp. oF TRADE. 


War OFFICE. 


ADMIRALTY. 


Supplementary Clerks. 


Supplementary Clerks. 


Established Writers. 


, Annual Annual Annual 
Class. | Scale of Pay. Increment. Class. | Scale of Pay. Increment, | Class. Scale of Pay. | Increment. 
No. £ £ £ No. & £ £ £ #& £ 
1 300 to 400 15 1 180 to 250 10 — — = 
2> 160 to 280 10 2 90 to 170 5 — 80 to 160 5 
3 80 to 150 5 _— — = =: = ee! 


For the inferior establishments of the Board of Trade 
and War Office, leave for one month and six weeks 1s 
allowed per annum, respectively, and sick leave as to’all 
other established clerks, viz.cnot exceeding six months 
on full pay. For leave and sick leave of Admiralty writers, 
see par. 3. | : 

From the foregoing it would appear,— 


1. That the pay and prospects of the Admiralty writers . 


are very inferior (1) to those of the class of em- 
ployés who formerly performed the duties now 
allotted to the Admiralty writers (see par. 3); and 
(2) to those of similar bodies in other departments 
of the public service (see par. 6). 

2. That, however meritorious and deserving, they are 
practically debarred from all promotion to the higher 
ranks of the office. 

3. That, therefore, they are confined to the lowest rank 
of the establishment for their whole official career. 


4, That, although their work requires superior ability 
and special knowledge (see par. 5), these qualifi- 
cations, which are also essential to the proficiency 
of the higher ranks, give the Admiralty writers no 
claim to promotion thereto. 


(17). LETTER rrom Mr. HOSKINS, THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE CLERKS oF THE Home VICTUALLING 
YARDS. , 


Royal Victoria Yard, 
Deptford, 15th July 1874. 
Tin senior clerks and clerks of the home victual- 
ling yards, viz., Royal Victoria Yard, Deptford; Royal 
Clarence Yard, Gosport; and Royal William Yard, Ply- 
mouth, having had under consideration the four points 
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Sir, 


raised .in the Chancellor..of the ;Exchequer’s letter.of, the 


27th April last, beg leave to state, that their views. on the 
several points indicated are substantially the same as those 
forwarded for the consideration of the Civil Service In- 
quiry Commission, by the Committee of Dockyard Clerks 
at Devonport. ” ithai ‘s 

They ,would also. add, the following observations in 
furtherance of what has already been adduced in favour of 
the amalgamation of the civil departments of the Ad. 
miralty. 

Ist. That three of ‘the ‘superintending’ ‘storekeepers of 
the four home victualling yards were appointed from the 
London, departments of the Admiralty, and the fourth 
promoted from a victualling yard ‘senior clerk. 


2nd. That the accountant at Deptford, who is a yictual- 
ling yard officer, has dockyard, clerks amongst. his staff, 
whose principal duty is the auditing of victualling yard 
accounts. 


3rd. ‘That several of the present. established victualling 
yard clerks have served in the London departments of the 
Admiralty, and. also in the. dockyards, while many of 
the established clerks in London, were originally victual- 
ling yard clerks, there being great reason, to believe the 
experience gained in the departments. in which they pre- 
viously served much facilitates the performance of their 
present duties. 
ny : I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient. humble servant, 


Lyon. Playfair, Esq... 
« M.P. Franois R. Hoskins. 


».dC.B.,-M.P., ; 
_ Chairman of the Civil Service 
Inquiry, Commission. 


(18.) VIEWS of the ApmirALtty CLERKs employed in 
the Royat Navan Hosprraus on and in relation to 
the four points referred by the CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHEraver to the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the Organization, &c. ‘of the Civil Service, 
in his Letter to Mr. Puayrarr, ‘dated 27th April 
1874.. ~~ 


Ist. “The method of selecting civil servants in the 
“ first instance. : 

This subject may be divided into two parts: first, the 
benefit of the service ; second, the benefit of the civil 
servant. For ‘the good of the service it is absolutely 
necessary that thoroughly educated gentlemen should be 
selected. Competitive examinations are supposed to secure 
this, but it must.be borne in mind that these competi- 
tive trials have given rise to a system of cramming, which 
from its temporary and superficial character renders the 
value of such examinations more than doubtful. Again, 
the qualities most to be desired in a civil servant are 
integrity, diligence, and sobriety, for which no examination 
is any guarantee whatever. It is therefore submitted that 
a probation such as that of an inferior class is most desir- 
able to ascertain the fitness of the individuals admitted to 
this class to be placed on the established list of civil 
servants, for the good of the civil servants. It appears 
that in other services, the army and navy for instance, a 
certain number of appointments are reserved for the sons 
of old officers, which are not open to competition, but 
subject only to a test.examination.. Some such system as 
this applied to the Civil Service would be some slight 
acknowledgment of the faithful discharge of the duties of 
a civil servant. 


2**The principles upon which men should be 
transferred from office to office, especially in cases 
“where one establishment has been abolished or re- 
** duced in numbers, and when there are, consequently, 
“ redundant employés, whose services should, if pos- 
“ sible, be made available in other departments.” 


3. “The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a 


*‘ whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which | 


“result from the difference of pay in different depart- 
“ ments.”” ) 

These two subjects may be best considered together. 
The difficulties in the way of transfer from office to office 
being almost. entirely owing to the difference in the pay, 
for it must be obvious that a civil servant of average ability 
and attainments, who has been trained to his official duties 
in one department, should in a short time be able to 
master the duties of another, and this transfer to other 

uties and offices would be of great benefit to the ‘service 
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in. causing an interchange of. ideas, and the adoption. of - 


new and improved systems and Methods of carrying out 


those duties. - BL eR i, 

-_ The present system of separate establishments as carried 
out under the Admiralty is fraught with great inequality, 
and indeed great injustice to individuals in the service. 
For instance, in the dockyards senior clerks bear the pro- 
portion of 1 'to 5:4, in the hospitals 0 to 11, whilst in the 
victualling yards the proportion is 1 to 3°6. Again, in one 
of the London offices the proportion of senior clerks to 
clerks is 1 to 2. The unfortunate position of the hospital 
clerks became so apparent that. in March 1862 an Order in 
Council was issued granting to the hospitals two senior 
clerks.* On the accession of the late Government to office, 
however, not only were these taken away andthe unfor- 
tunate clerks in this department deprived of these the only 
chances they could legitimately look forward to, but the 
agency at Yarmouth Hospital.was abolished, and the officer 
who occupied that position was appointed to fill a vacancy 
at one of the other hospitals to which they might have 
hoped to succeed, Such a-case as this, it is submitted, 
speaks volumes in condemnation of the present piece-. 
meal system, and in favour of a general grading of the 
service, As to its possibility, it is submitted that if it be 


' once established that it is desirable, * there need be no 


difficulty in carrying it out, though it would require more 
care and thought than time permits to be devoted to the 
subject on the present occasion to mature and submit a 
system for the whole service. The Admiralty case is, how- 
ever, more simple, and we would submit. that the whole of 
the clerks, both in London and at the outports, be placed 
on one list and scale of pay; that there be no promotion 
until the maximum of the now senior class be reached; 
that is to say, that no promotion should be necessary for a 
clerk to rise to that maxim im, which he should do by 
regular increments annually, subject only to the proviso 
that his superiors do not find him unfit for further ad- 
vancement. .. » 

By this system all obstacles to the employment of any 
particular clerk or clerks in any position or establishment 
in which his services might bé required would be removed, 
the seniority having been decided by an authoritative list 
giving all clerks their position according to the date of 
their promotion to the late second class, and length of 
service for those who were not so promoted. The benefit 
to the service need not be dwelt upon, as it is self-evident, 


4. “The system under which it is desirable to em- 
“ ploy writers or other persons for the discharge of 
“ duties of less importance than those usually assigned 
** to established clerks, or duties of a purely temporary 
“ character.” 

In no case is it considered desirable to employ temporary 
writers or others ; but to perform the minor duties of the 
different offices, it is believed that no more effective or con- 
yenient form of class could be instituted than that of the 
late extra or so-called temporary clerk, From this class the 
established clerks should be recruited, and the probation - 
spoken of in considering No. 1 be effected, and the fitness 
of passed clerks for the permanent service ascertained, 

From the nature of their position in the service, the 
total _want of prospect'in it, the smallness of the retnune- 
ration, and the comparatively degraded social position of 
the writer class, it necessarily follows that only those of 
inferior intellect and education can be content to continue 
such, a life of drudgery and starvation without some ulterior 
hope of advancement; but the extra class proposed would 
form a valuable adjunct:to the service, to perform all the 
minor duties, and (being all young men) the remuneration 
need not necessarily be any more expensive than the 
present writer system ; indeed it might possibly be lowered 
in consequence of the improved position given, though the 
pay of writers is now low enough, and it would be desirable 
to increase rather than decrease. the attractions of ‘the 
service, in order that the best men may be secured, 

The above are some of the ideas which have been hastily 
drawn up on account of the limited time allowed for deli- 
beration, and we submit them for the consideration of the 
Committee in the hope that they will assist them in arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion, : 
Guo. Sr. Joun Biges, 
Cuas. E. Cooxr, 

On behalf of the Admiralty clerks serving 
in Naval Hospitals (eleven in number). 


* The victualling yard establishment of senior clerks being reduced 
by that number, no increased cost was occasioned, 
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(19). LETTER rrom Mecuanic WRITERS IN THE 


; Dockyarbs. 

To the Honourable the’ Commissioners appointed by Her 
 Majesty’s Government to inquire into the Organization 
of the Civil Service. : 

GENTLEMEN, 

,... THE mechanic writers employed_in the several 
dockyards beg most respectfully to lay their case before 

you for your favourable consideration, and also for the 

purpose of showing the comparison between them and the 

Admiralty writers employed in the’ clerical offices at the 

different. dockyards. 


1. The Admiralty writers-were entered ‘first temporarily, 
and as_early as nineteen years, of age; whereas the 
mechanic writeys must. be established workmen of their 
respective trades before being eligible to compete for that 
_ position, and which,\at the. earliest,:cannot be until they 
have attained the age of 24 years. . Further, the subjects of 
examination are of a much higher standard in the case of 
the*mechanic writer than that required of the Admiralty 
writer. Sd 


2, The Admiralty writers were originally paid at the rate 
of 5s. 6d. per day: They are now paid on salary rising by 
increment until a maximum of 160/. per annum is obtained. 

The mechanic writers receive 6s. per day on appoint- 
ment, which continues for four years ; 7s. for the next three 
years; and finally, 8s. per day, or 125/. per annum. 

This exclusively applies to those who are confirmed ‘or 
established writers, there being many holding acting 
appointments (some for upwards of 12 years) who perform 
similar duties without receiving any increase ‘beyond that 
obtained ‘at first appointment, and, agreeably to present 
instructions, would be disqualified when they attain the 
age of forty-five years. * iM ; iat 

8. The Admiralty writers are allowed annually three 
weeks’ ordinary, and three weeks’ sick leave, without any 
loss of pay,,and a further period of three weeks when sick 
with a stoppage of half-pay. The mechanic writers receive 
no such privileges, but are mulcted,in the whole of their 
pay for absence, however short (minutes), and from what- 

_ ever cause. mish leedee: bs, por! 

4, The hours of attendance of the Admiralty writers are 
from 9 a.m: to 4 p.m. throughout the year, whilst the 
mechanic writers are, employed during the summer months, 
z.e., from March to October, from 8 a.m. to 6 pP.M., and 
during the remainder of the year from 8 a.m. to periods 
varying, from 4°15 to 5°35 p.M., with the cessation of one 
and a, half hours daily for dinner. By thus it is shown the 
mechanic writers are engaged 275 hours in excess of the 
Admiralty writer during the year, and with their allowance 
for, leave (viz., 18 days) make a total of 57 days the 
mechanic, writers are employed beyond that of the Admi- 
ralty writers. ay 

5. The mechanic writers in the several, dockyards. are 


employed on various duties, among which are the manu- 


facturing and ship: building. accounts, these together 
forming the: basis of the dockyard expenditure accounts 
which are annually presented to Parliament, i 

At Portsmouth and Chatham the whole of the. clerical 
duties of the storekeeper’s -department are done by 
mechanic writers, whereas at the other dockyards they are 
performed by clerks and;Admiralty writers. The former 
receive progressive salaries which reach 300/. per annum, 
with 28 days’ ordinary leave and three months’ sick leave 
(if required) in each year without any loss of salary. 
In conclusion, we beg to leave our case for your kind 
consideration, and when it is observed the differences which 
exist between the Admiralty and mechanic. writers both 
as. regards pay and privileges, and further, that the 
mechanic writers are’ the only writers not in the enjoyment 
of gratuitous leave and sick leave, and also that on confir- 
mation they are precluded from further promotion, you 
will, we venture to hope (after hearing our represen- 
. tatives), be able to report so favourably thereon, that we 
may at no very distant period be so recognized that. our 
position in the service at ieast wiil not be inferior to that of 
the Admiralty writers. | 5 es gl 


- We are, Gentlemen, ‘ree 

~ (On the part of the mechanic writers), 
Your most obedient humble servants; 

; ~G..W.. Beacon. 

~ JAMES Harris. 
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(20). STATEMENT sy Mz: YOUNG, one oF THE’ 
Joint SECRETARIES, INLAND REVENUE. 


Questions referred to Commission on CIVIL SERVICE. 


_ Ist. The method of selecting .civil servants in +he first 
instance 2 7 ey 

T incline to the system of open competition,—to one 
grade only on, entrance,—to a higher educational test, 
such as making a fair:knowledge of \Latin, or of one 
modern language, obligatory,—to the distinction of 
passing with honour, which should give the candidate 
a claim to be transferred to another office than that to 
which he is first;appointed, at any time within two 
years. 

Consequent upon such» a change, the limits of age 
should be raised from 16 to 20 to 18 to 22; also the 
entrance salary should not be less than 120/., but no 
increment should be:allowed for three years. 


2nd. The principle upon which men should be trans- 

ferred to other offices on abolition or reduction of their own ? 

The clerk should be transferred to the same class in 

which he has served, but placed at its foot. His 

transfer should be an addition to the class in 

the offices to which he is transferred. The proper 

number of clerks should be preserved by leaving a 

vacancy in the lowest place of the junior class, and 

this arrangement should continue until the clerks 
below the transferree had obtained their promotion. 


3rd. The possibility, of grading the Civil Service as a 


whole 2 

Up to a certain point the Service should be graded 
asa whole. This might be done by making two great 
classes of senior and junior clerks. These clerks 
should perform all the regular routine work for which 
the usual official training only is required. 

The salaries of the juniors might rise from 120/. to 
300/.; those:of the seniors from 3002;to 5001. 

To! guard againstjundue promotion, there should be 


a rule that clerks: must serve seven years in such class. 


Promotion from junior to senior should be according 
to standing ineach.ofiice, if fit. 

Appointments to higher posts in which the exercise 
of discretion, or of powers of organizing, or of control 
are necessary, should be by selection, and, as a rule, 
from within the offices. 

The proportion of senior and junior clerks in each 
office must be fixed, from a consideration of the nature 
of the work. In the Migher class officers’ promotion 
will thus be: more rapid than in dower; and it ig in- 
tended, by the preference given to candidates passing 
with honour, to afford them an opportunity of entering 
the higher officers. 


4. The system under which it is desirable to “employ 
writers? 


Whenever there is regular employment for mere ~ 


copyists, I think it is desirable that there should bea 
permanent staff with a rate of pay slightly above 
temporary writers—with some addition every three or 
five years—and a prospect of superannuation. Care 
should be taken to select for these permanent appoint- 
ments persons of a proper class, who would consider 
such work their calling, and settle down to it. 

The Civil Service Commissioners might, as at 
present, keep a register of temporary writers to be 
employed as occasion might require, and from whom 
they could select men for permanent appointments. 

A. Youne. 
4th July 1874. 


(21). STATEMENT sy Mr. GRIPPER, Accountant 
AND’ COMPTROLLER-GENERAL, INLAND REVENUE. 


. 1st,—Method of selecting Civil Servants in the first 
instance. 


I am. not,awareiof, any objection to the system of open 
competition as at present observed. 

Although I am not in a ‘position to express an opinion 
as to the result of that system as regards the Civil Service 
generally, I consider that there are fair grounds for such 
an opinion in the results of examinations held by the Civil 
Service’ Commissioners for vacancies in the Accountant 
and Comptroller General’s Department. 

Taking the number of marks obtained by successful 
candidates in the examination for 14 vacancies immediately 
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preceding the issue of the Order in Council of June 1870, 
and the number of marks obtained by the successful can- 
didates in the examination for 14 vacancies since the issue 
of that order, I find the result to be as follows: The:14 
clerks appointed prior to June 1870 obtained an average 
number of 1,038 marks out of a maximum of 1,400, being 
74°2 per cent. of the total. The 14 clerks appointed sub- 
sequently to June 1870 obtained an average number of 
1,974 marks out of a maximum of 2,600, being 75°8 
per cent. of the total number obtainable. The 14 more 
recently appointed clerks, therefore, have exhibited in the 
examination before the Civil Service Commissioners a 
slight average superiority of about one and a-half per cent. 
over the 14 previously appointed. 
- The manner in which the recently appointed clerks have 
performed their duties has been quite satisfactory. 
Under the system in force prior to the Order of Council 
in June 1870, 2.e., limited competition, in which ordinarily 


about three candidates were nominated to compete for 


each vacancy, there was some sort of guarantee as to the 
respectability of the candidate, but probably political 
interests weighed fully as much as any other in obtaining 
a nomination. 

There is, however, a large principle involved in throwing 
open the service of the State. to those who by successful 
competition ¢an prove themselves to be possessed of in- 
tellectual qualifications sufficiently high to enable them to 
win the coveted position against all comers; and it may be 
a matter of doubt whether any advantage would be derived 
from resorting to formerly existing practices as to nomina- 
tion, but I would submit whether it would not be desirable 
to elevate the standard of examination. 

This part of the subject, however, would be more proper 
to the question of “grading the Service,” and is therein 
referred to. 


2nd.—Principles upon which men should be trans- 
ferred, &c. 


It is the practice in the Inland Revenue Department, 
when Departments are consolidated, or where business is 
transferred from one office to another, and the clerks are 
‘transferred with the business, to place the transferred clerks 
in the classes to which the salaries they may be receiving 
would be proper, and to assign them positions in such 
classes in accordance with their length of service. 

When, however, redundant clerks are added to an 
Establishment, it is the practice to place them at the 
bottom of the list. It is usual, however, for the Treasury, 
upon representations from the Board, to authorise the 
payment to them of the salaries which they were receiving 
in the Department to which they had belonged, until by 
service in the new Department they acquire a larger 
salary. 

With, however, the many differences existing in classes 
of Establishment and scales of salary, it would scarcely be 
practicable to transfer clerks from one Department to 
another without the infliction of injury either upon the 
one side or the other. In the case where a clerk is trans- 
ferred with his work from one Department to another, and 
is assigned a position upon the new Establishment accord- 
ing to his former salary and length of service, it follows 
that all the clerks in the same class over whose heads he is 
placed will lose by one step their turn of promotion. 

On the other hand, where a clerk who has become 
redundant on one Establishment is transferred to another, 
and placed at the bottom of the list, he will probably suffer 
great injury. Even if such a clerk should carry with him 
to the new Establishment the salary which he was receiving 
when he became redundant, it would ordinarily happen, 
ander the present system of small classes, that he would 
wait for a long time before obtaining any increase of 
_ salary. 

If, however, a universal scale were adopted, with Esta- 
blishments consisting of two classes only, the difficulties 
in the way of trarisfer would be to a great extent removed. 
“The minimum and maximum salaries of the classes would 
have a more extended range than at present, and trans- 
ferred clerks, in whatever position they might be placed, 
would at least attain to the maximum salary of the second 
class. 


3rd.—The possibility of grading the Civil Service as 
a whole. 


As it may be assumed that the general clerical work in 
all Departments of the Service is very much of the same 
nature, and only requires average ability and intelligence, 
and common sense in its proper performance, it may be 
fairly urged that the same class of pay should be granted 
for the performance of the same sort of work in all the 
_ different Departments of the Service. 
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If, however, it be deemed desirable to make a distinction 
between offices on account of the nature of the work 
assigned, this could be accomplished by arranging the 
number of clerks in the different classes ; so that in offices 
performing duties of a superior character, the number of 
the clerks in the better paid classes would be larger 
than in offices where the duties were of a less important 
character. 

At present not only is there a distinctive scale of pay for 
nearly every office, but even where several Departments 
are under the same Board the scales are so different that 
the positions and prospects of clerks vary considerably. _ 

In illustration, I would state that in the Inland Revenue 
Office there are at present seven Departments, viz., the 
Secretaries’, Accountant-General’s, Legacy, Receiver-Ge- 
neral’s, Cancel, Special Commissioners’, and Storekeeper- 
General’s, for which the standard of examination is the 
same, excepting that for the Accountant-General’s Depart- 
ment a knowledge of book-keeping is required as an 
additional subject. At the periodical examinations held 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, clerkships are com- 
peted for without reference to the Departments in which 
the vacancies happen to exist. The successful candidates 
are invited, according to their seniority at the examination, 
to select the offices to which they are to be appointed; but 
as at that time they are probably inadequately informed 
or wholly ignorant of the prospects of promotion in the 
different offices, it follows that their selection is made more 
or less in the dark. There are several instances under the 
Board of Inland Revenue of clerks who, having passed a 
superior examination, are receiving at the present time 
a smaller salary than others who, at the same competition, 
passed below them, but who had the good fortune to find 
themselves in a Department where vacancies, or an im- 
proved scale, or an increase of numbers has. given more 
rapid promotion. : & 

The salary of a clerk of 10 years’ standing in each of 
those departments is here given :— 


‘ eS 
Secretaries < —~\ - - 250 
Legacy ~ - - - 240 
Cancel - - - 220 
Storekeeper-General - _-. 200 
Special Commissioners - 210 
Accountant and Comptroller- 
General - - - 180 
Receiver-General =. Yes 180 


But though the standard of examination is the same, 
and the vacancies are offered indiscriminately to the suc- 
cessful candidates, a very wide difference exists in the pay 
of the several Departments. Not only the minimum and 
maximum pay of the classes differ, but even the annual 
increments vary, so that the difference of salary between 
two clerks increases every year. Thus a difference of 207. 
or 30/. during the junior period of service becomes 100J. 
or more after a long and possibly equally meritorious 
service. Moreover, as each Department is subdivided into 
four or five classes, and promotion only takes place from 
one into the other as vacancies occur, it follows that 
advancement takes place most unequally. Many of these 
anomalies would be obviated if one uniform scale of 
salaries were adopted upon the same principle as the 
classification recently granted to the War Office; and if 
the same rates of salary, viz. : 

“ Junior clerks - 1007.—151.—4001/. 
Senior clerks + 4201.—201.—600/. 


were granted, I am of opinion that the wants and the 
requirements of the Service generally would be met. 

But if the whole of the Civil Service were classed in 
grades and paid according to length of service, I would 
suggest for consideration whether it. would not be prac- 
ticable to introduce into the different Departments a class 
of supplementary clerks, to whom that portion of the work 
now performed by junior clerks on the Establishment and 
writers might he allotted. These supplementary clerks 
should always work under the supervision of superior 
clerks, and might be entrusted with copying letters and 
accounts, registering papers, and other work which would 
undergo supervision or check. 

The examination for admission into this supplementary 
class might be that now in force for second-class assistants 
of Excise, viz., handwriting, orthography, arithmetic (to 
vulgar and decimal fractions), and English composition ; 
and the salary to commence at 80/., with increments of 5/, 
per annum for the first 10 years of service, and 7/. 10s. per 
annum for the second. 10 years of service, both these 
increments being dependent upon good conduct alone, 
After 20 years’ service, the increment might be at the rate 
of 10/. per annum until a maximum of 300/. should be , 
reached; this rate of increment, however, to depend upon 
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the report of the principal as to the good conduct and 
efficiency of the clerk. By this scale the pay of clerks of 
this class would be :— 


£ 

Upon appointment - - 80 
After 10 years’ service - - 180 
Ew) 3 - - 205 
5 30 uf -  - 300 


. These clerks to be entitled to superannuation allowance. 

I am of opinion that in several Departments a large 
portion of the work might be assigned to “supplementary 
clerks ”’ of this class, and in the Accountant’s Department 
that 30 of such supplementary clerks might be employed, 
being about one-third of the clerical force: of the Depart- 
ment. If such a class of “supplementary clerks were 
instituted, and their services were made available generally, 
and the clerks in the Civil Service proper were graded into 
two classes in accordance with the War Office scheme, it 
might be advisable to raise the standard of examination for 


admission to the service, and, in addition to those subjects . 


which now form the subjects of examination to require all 
candidates to pass an examination in Latin, and in one 
modern language, French or German (translation only), 
and in elementary mathematics. This addition would raise 
the examination to no higher standard than a young man 
who had been educated at a public school or a good private 
school ought to be fully competent to enter into; and asa 
result, it might be anticipated that the tone and character 
of the Service would be elevated, and with improved remu- 
neration the Service might be regarded in the light of a 
profession to which well-educated young men might be 
induced to compete for admission. 
F. GRIPPER, 

Accountant and Comptroller- 

General. 


Inland Revenue, 
3 July 1874. 


(22.) OBSERVATIONS on Points indicated in the Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer’s Lerrer of InsTRUCTIONS to 
the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners, dated 27th 
April 1874, by Mr. GARNETT, one of the Assistant 
Secretaries, Inland Revenue. 


I 


The method of selecting Civil Servants in the first 
instance. 

(1.) For various reasons I think that a system of nomi- 
nation, combined with the requirement of passing a stan- 
dard examination, is preferable to that of open competition ; 
but if open competition is to be continued, I am decidedly 
adverse to the maintenance of the present. regulations for 
class I. and II. respectively. 


(2.) Ina department like the Inland Revenue, (and I 
venture to think that four-fifths of the whole service might 
be placed in the same category,) it seems to me that the 
qualification for a certain proportion of the numbers form- 
ing the entire establishment ought to be higher than that 
for class II. but not so high as that for class I. 


(3.) That those who enter by means of such an exami- 
nation as that for class II. need not be debarred from 
rising to a superior class if they should be able to pass a 
subsequent qualifying examination equal to the standard 
required from competitors for such superior class. 


(4.) That all original appointments to whatever class, 
should be made in the first instance to the general service 
in a probationary grade for each class, rather than as now 
to fillan actual vacancy in a particular office. 


(5.) Unless a department has a superfluity of clerks 
(which ought not to: be the casé), much inconvenience is 
occasioned by the protracted absence of any of its members 
on account of illness; and when a vacancy occurs, that 
inconvenience is prolonged by the delay which may arise 
in filling it up, by reason of no competition being possible 
for perhaps several months. This would be obviated if 
there were always an adequate number of passed candidates 
in each class, one of whom might act témporarily in any 
office when there was a casualty to be supplied, and be 
ready to fill that or any other vacancy as a permanent 
arrangement if required. By keeping tbe appointments so 
in advance of the vacancies, it would be possible to avoid 
such unsatisfactory arrangements as have often now to be 
made when casualties arise, or when the work of an office 
is in a transition state, as well as to prevent the necessity 
for allowing extra work when the duties are of such a 
character as cannot be entrusted to writers or temporary 
clerks. 
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Il. 


2, The principles upon which men should he trans- 
ferred from office to office, especially in cases 
where one establishment has heen reduced or 
abolished, and when there are consequently 
redundant employés whose services should, if pos- 
sible, be made available in other departments. 


(6.) Transfers from office to office under the Board of 
Inland Revenue have recently been made by Treasury 
authority in the case of juniors at their own request, or by 
selection, and without loss of pay, but on the condition of 
entering their new office at the bottom. 

(7.) Seniors have been transferred only in particular 
instances by special selection for staff appomtments. 

(8.) Redundant officers of the outdoor customs service 
have been transferred to junior situations in the outdoor 
branch of Inland Revenue, as “ Assistant Surveyors of 
Taxes”? at the bottom of the list. 

(9.) If the whole Civil Service were graded, and 
uniformity of scales of pay were established, transfers 
might be effected on a‘principle of equality both as regards 
pay and length of service; but as things are now, it must 
always be difficult to carry out any such arrangement 
without detriment to the personal interests, either of the 
person transferred, or of persons in the department to 
which a transfer may be made. 


III. 


3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as 
a whole so as to obviate the inconveniences which 
result from the difference of pay in different 
departments. 


(10.) It is the diversity in the scales of salary and pros- 
pects of promotion, not only in different branches of the 
Civil Service, but in the various offices of each department. 
which causes inconvenience in so many ways. 

(11.) If the distinctions between offices corresponded with 
different degrees of labour and responsibility for clerks of 
each class, they would be perfectly justifiable, but there 
appears to be more of accident than of principle cr con- 
sistency in the arrangements of many offices. - 

(12.) From the variety of subjects comprised in the In- 
land Revenue, and the numerous functions to be. provided 
for, that department may be regarded in some respects as 
an epitome of the whole service, or at any rate of the largest 
proportion of its numerical strength, comprising, as it does 
in its several grades, either of indoor or outdoor servants, 
more than 6,000 persons. 

(13.) Of the indoor service, there are 11 distinct offices 
at Somerset House, 1 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland, making 
14 in all, which have clerical establishments divided into 
classes. 

(14.) Only two of these offices have the same scale of 
pay throughout, viz., the Chief Examiner of Claims, and 
Chief Examiner of Assessments. 

(15.) In several offices there are certain classes of clerks 
who have the same scale of pay as clerks of a corresponding 
grade in some other office, for example: 


First Class : 


Chief Examiners of Claims Comptroller of Stamps 
and Assessments - c and Taxes, Dublin. 
ain f Comptroller-General, 
l 


Receiver-General Edinburgh: 


Second Class : 
Secretaries = F x 
Cancel Office - - 


Solicitors. 
Chief Examiners’ of Claims 
and Assessments. 


Third Class : 
Cancel Office - 2 


Fourth Class: 


Solicitor in Ireland. 


Accountant and Comp- 


Receiver-General - Seotlen Ganctalt 


but, with the foregoing exceptions, the clerks of each class 
respectively are on a different scale in every office. 

(16.) All junior clerks begin at 901., except those in the 
solicitors’ office who begin at 200/,, and the Comptroller- 
General’s in Edinburgh, when they commence at 80/. 
Yet the maximum salary to which a clerk can rise by 
annual increment without promotion varies as follows in 
different offices; viz., 1207., 1407., 1507., 1607., 2007., 2507. 

(17.) Similar inconsistencies exist in regard both to the 
minimum and maximum salaries of the clerical staff above 
the junior class in almost every office; but it may be 
sufficient to’ refer to-the scales of the six largest and 
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most important offices for evidence of the anomalies of 
classification. : 


ee 


Ist Olass. 2nd Class..| 8rd Class. 4th Class. 
' £ £ £ Bor 
Secretaries \ - | 8 (470-550) | 14 (850-450) | 15 (220-820) | 7 (90-200) 
Solicitors - - | 5 (450-550) | 5 (350-450) | 6 (200-300) —_ 


Comptroller — of | $1 (820-420) | 31 (230-800) | 80 (150-220) | 30 (90-140) 
Legacy Duties. 


Receiver General | 4 (350-450) | 4 (250-350) | 6 (150-250) | 4 (90-150) 


Accountant and | 14 (400-500) | 19 (300-380) | 19 (160-260) | 21 (90-150) 
Comptrlr. Genl. 


Storekeeper Genl. 4 (350-420) | 6 (260-320) | 6 (180-240) | 6 (90-160) 


For all those offices except the solicitors’, and for other 
minor offices at Somerset House, as well as for the offices 
in Edinburgh and Dublin, and for the appointment of 
es Assistant-Surveyor of Taxes,” from whom inspectors 
and surveyors are taken, the same degree of qualification is 
required, by competitive examination in class IL., as is 
applicable to appointments in so many other departments 
of the Civil Service. 1 f : 

(18.) If there be any difference in the educational attain- 
ments, capacity, or fitness of several successful candidates 
passing at one time or at different times, it is a matter of 
chance, and dependent on the vacancies at the moment, 
whether the best man gets into the best or the worst of 
the different Inland Revenue offices, or into some other 
department of the Civil Service, for which examinations 
are held in class IT. 

(19.) Thus there is no equality in pay or prospects for 
men who may enter the service side by side with equal 
qualifications and who presumably will have equal degrees 
of merit. 

(20.) It does not appear to me that the grouping of 
offices in a department like the Inland Revenue, and giving 
a certain higher but uniform scale to all offices of the 
higher group, and a certain lower scale to all of an inferior 
group, would be satisfactory unless there were separate 
and distinct qualifications for admission to each group 
respectively. 

(21.) I think there should be, if possible, an actual and 
not a mere theoretical inferiority of work and responsibility 
corresponding with an inferiority of qualification to be 
demanded from those who are to have inferior scale of pay 
and prospects. 

(22.) The objection to this, however, is that even in 
minor offices some good men are required for the leading 
positions, and that it may be undesirable to have any 
offices wholly composed of men of acknowledged inferiority 
from amongst whom it might be difficult to find a suff. 
ciency of experienced officers to fillthe upper ranks. 

(23.) The more feasible plan therefore seems to be, that 
there should be uniformity of pay up to a certain amount, 
for all clerks of each class to whatever office they belong, 
for which the same qualifications are required, but increases 
to be allowed only when due industry and efficiency are 
shown. 

(24.). That offices of minor importance in which the 
duties do not require clerks with high salaries, should 
only have clerks of a grade appropriate to the work. I¢ 
may be that the head of such an office ought to have 
pay corresponding with that of a first or second-class clerk 
in the service, and that the chief clerk ought to have pay 
corresponding with that of a second or third-class clerk, in 
which case they might be respectively graded as such, what- 
ever particular designations might for the sake of conve- 
nience be given to their individual appointments. 

(25.) That whatever grade of the Civil Service a_clerk 
may enter, being duly qualified, his pay and prospects in 
that grade (of course irrespective of the chance of staff ap- 
pointments which must always be filled by selection), 
should be the same as those of other clerks without depend- 
ing upon the accident, of great or small departments and 
good or bad scales. 

(26.) That inefficiency, and above all, ‘want of industry 
and application should debar any one from increase of pay 
for length ‘of service, but that all whose official conduct is 


unexceptionable, and whose progress in official knowledge: 


and capacity are approved by the heads of offices, should 
advance upon an uniform scale which should be applicable 
to the entire class or grade to which they belong. 

(27.). That promotions from one class or grade to another 
should be by merit. 

(28.) That proper attention be given in all offices to the 
practical training of juniors which is now from one cause: 
or another too often omitted. 
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(29.) That heads of offices should have the power of 
encouraging and recognizing long and efficient service, or 
special instances of industry and merit, either by a donation 
or by a good service allowance, or by recommending for 
some special honorary distinction as’ circumstances may 
require. 


IV. 


4, The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of 
duties of less importance than those usually 
assigned to established clerks or duties of a 
purely temporary character. 


(30.) I do not consider that the copying and less 
important duties of any office should be performed 
exclusively by writers or other persons of that class, for 
although a long continuance of such duties cannot be 
necessary for clerks intended to undertake the higher 
duties; it appears to me that a practical acquaintance 


with elementary duties is essential for all established | 


clerks, 
(31.) A great deal of the routine business of every 


- office must be within the capacity of persons possessed 


of very moderate qualifications, who would he quite content, 
to remain in a minor grade of clerks. 

(32.) No better service has ever been performed than 
by some of those who. in former days were nominated to 
temporary clerkships at 6s. per day by heads of depart- 
ments. i 

(33.) Without seeking unduly to disparage the present 
“writer ”’ class, I think that they are less generally usefu. 
than the former temporary clerks. 

(34.) However efficient’ and competent a “ writer ’’ may 
be, it is considered ‘a breach of faith to employ him other- 
wise than as a “writer,” but there used to be no such 
difficulty with temporary clerks. 

(35.) I think -the appellation of “writers,” and the 
theory of their restriction to copying work should be done 
away with, and that the lower~grades of clerks, whether 
permanent or temporary, and by whatever name they may 
be called, should be available for employment on any 
duties for which they are fit. That they might perhaps 
be divided into classes, and be entitled to increases of pay 
up to a moderate maximum sufficient ag an inducement 
for them to remain in the service and become more useful. 

(36.) It may be worth considering whether heads of 
offices should not be empowered to distribute good ser- 
vice rewards in the form of a bonus to deserving employés 
of this class at the end of each year, as is done in many 
public and private mercantile establishments, and ag the 
Board of Inland Revenue have the power of doing in the 
case of their stamps. 

(37.) It is very objectionable for matters in. which 
secrecy is ieanees such as papers relating to Income Tax 
Returns and Assessments, to be placed in the hands of 
‘writers,’ but it is almost impossible in a department 
like the Inland Revenue to sever such papers from others 
of a less confidential character, either in the copying- 
registry, or other subordinate branches in which business. 
of this nature must be provided for. 

Frep. B. Garnett, 
6th July 1874. Assistant Secretary of Inland 
f Revenue. A 
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(23). STATEMENT sy Mr. WALPOLE. 
Assistant Controller of Legacy and Succession Duties, 


Opportunity of forming opinion : 

I have the experience of nearly 40 years’ service, 
having passed through every grade in my office, from the 
lowest junior to the post I now occupy. 

I have had many under me, appointed by the old system: 
of Treasury patronage, and under the present system. of 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners. 


Method of selection in first instance : 

I unquestionably prefer the present system to the old 
one. In the class of offices to which I belong, we get a far 
better educated man than under the previous system, 

Regulations I, and II. : : ! 

I think that the age of entrance under No. 1 is too old; 

under No. 2 not old enough. - ii 
Age of entrance : 


I think that training in the service is the best way of 
getting good clerks, 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


The best clerks, according to my experience, are young 
men from the upper forms of public schools and the 
‘superior grammar schools, with perhaps 12 months subse- 
quent preparation in English composition. _ 

The notion of securing the highest quality of useful 
talent, by taking in men at so advanced an age as 25, is, I 
venture to think, a mistake in practice. 


» 1 Grades : 

Moreover, the plan of dividing an office into two grades 
is not, I think, an improvement; the second grade will 
oyerlap the first. 

I should prefer two grades (apart from the writers) for 
the whole service: No. 1 where intellectual power is 
required; No. 2 where the commercial element is required. 

I should have a high standard of examination for No. 1, 
and I should include in that grade many offices not now 
included, my own among the number. Instead of supple- 
menting them with grade No. II., I should supplement 
them with “writers”? as extensively as any department 
would bear it. All the fixed establishment should go 
through a proper apprenticeship in their own office. 


Promotions from class of éntrance : 


I should not guarantee promotion to any one in the 
bottom class, but should draw them up from that class 
to the one above them by pure selection, regardless of 
seniority. 


From other classes ¢ 


The promotions from all other classes should also be 
by selection; but in these length of service (continuance 
in well doing) would be an element in the selection. 

My object is to keep the unfit and idle out of the upper 
classes.until they improve their capacities or mend their 
ways. 


Classes in each office : 


An office should not be divided in classes for the mere 
purpose of supplying promotion. All the classes should 
have their graduated duties, and the number in each class 
should be regulated by the requirements of the work to 
be done. 


Transfers : 

I should use the plan of transfer freely among those in 
the bottom class of different offices, not absolutely ex- 
cluding the most valuable of Grade IL, when their services 
in Grade I. would be valuable. 

But I should use the plan of transfer in the more 
‘advanced classes of offices very sparingly indeed. In my 
own office such a plan of transfer would be impossible ; 
the duties can only be learnt by progressive advancement. 

Fach man should look to promotion in his own office. 
His transfer to another office is the sure way to create dis- 
content in the service, and should not be resorted to for the 
purpose of reward, but only in cases of urgent necessity. 


Staff appointments: 


LT should follow the same principle with staff appoint- 
ments. Choosing the staff of each office out of itself 
should’ be the general rule. I should never allow the 
introduction into staff offices of persons not trained in the 
service. It is not done in the Army, Navy, Law, or 
- Church. . 

I hold it to be impossible to organize a zealous and 
efficient civil service unless all the staff appointments are 
opened to the service. No appointment should be con- 
ferred for mere patronage purposes. The country will 
‘never get the best work out of its civil service until this 
principle is admitted. i 

Writers: ~~ 
I think that the plan of employing “writers”’ has 
answered well. 

The number in each office should be extended to all work 
purely mechanical. ? 

The present system of appointments by the Civil Service 
Commissioners cannot be improved upon. 

There might be a plan for granting improved pay for 
continuous good service, and there should be; but any 
plan of giving permanency to their position would destroy 
the system, and would in time burden the country with 
inferior labour. so ttuinc 
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(24), STATEMENT ny Mr. COUSINS, StoreKeErEr 
GENERAL, INLAND REVENUE. 


Storekeeper General’s Department, 
, Inland Revenue. 

In forwarding the accompanying statement, setting 
forth the views of the gentlemen of this department as to 
the four points raised in Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter to 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, I beg leave to state my own opinion on 
these points to be as follows :— 


‘No. 1i6 


I do not think that any better system could be substituted 
for that of open competition, under which the selections to 
the Civil Service are in the first instance made. Its effects 
must be to introduce into the Service a larger number of 
men of general intelligence than was obtained under either 
the patronage or restricted competition systems. 

I have noticed, however, lately that there might be an 
improvement in the tone of the successful candidates, and 
on this account I would recommend that the standard of 
qualification should be considerably raised, that an exami- 
nation higher than the present second class, but somewhat 
lower than the first, be adopted, so that the same standard 
might be adopted by several offices. 


No. 2. 


If the Civil Service were graded as proposed. by No. 3, 
many of the difficulties as to transfers will be overcome. 

Experience shows that transfers from office to office are 
sometimes desirable for the benefit of the Service; and in 
the cases of abolitions and reductions, they become abso- 
lutely necessary, both in the economy of the State, and in 
the interest of individuals. 

If the system of grading were adopted, redundant officers 
could be transferred to the other offices, at the bottom of 
their respective classes ; which could not be a source of com- 
plaint on their part, seeing that men in all,walks of life 
naturally expect to be the losers, if the particular profession 
or vacation with which they are identified be superseded. 
Transfers for the benefit of the public service must, of 
course, take place under those conditions which the 


«peculiar circumstances of each case dictate. - 


No. 3. 


Having served in three branches of the department, I 
am satisfied there would be no difficulty in introducing a 
classification common to the Inland Revenue, and I think 
to the whole service, allotting to the departments where 
there is the greater amount of intellectual, important, or 
responsible business, a larger proportion of the higher class 
or staff appointments. 

My plan in the Inland Revenue, for instance, would be 
to assign to the Secretaries’ Office, for their intellectual 
business, the higher class of the Service; and I would do 
all the copying, registration, and filling up of forms, &c., 
by means of a supplementary class. I would then make 
some of the other offices, whose higher class appointments 
were not numerous enough to hold out sufficient prospects 
+o the junior classes, operate as feeders to the Secretaries, 
and it would just suit the Secretaries’ purpose to get men 
of general knowledge, with well formed business habits, at 
about 30 years of age, and who had arrived at about 3507. 
a year, to draft into .the office, to take up the corre- 
spondence. 

These men would have all the aptitude and education 
necessary to enable them to write many letters straight off, 
and to carry out the orders made by the secretaries or their 
assistants ; and they would in a few years acquire such a 
knowledge of the Acts of Parliament and practice of the 
Revenue, as to enable them to fill the higher posts in the 
Secretaries Department. ; 

Where an office was large enough, it would, no doubt, 
have a sufficient number of first-class appointments as- 
signed to it, to provide an outlet for its own lower grades ; 
and I would therefore confine the appointments to the 
Secretaries’ Department to transfers from the other offices 
which had not so large a proportion of the senior and staff 
appointments. 

But it would not be necessary that the smaller offices of 
the Revenue should act as feeders to the Secretaries’ 
office alone, as they could also act in the same capacity 
towards the Whitehall offices, where intellectual employ- 
ment predominates. In short, the offices requiring a 
larger number of, or high class appointments only, should 
be grouped with those requiring merely a small number of 
the higher appointments, so as to equalize the prospects 


_ of all. 
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The mechanical staff or supplementary clerks should be 
common to all offices, and, although employed in a pare 
ticular office, should not identify itself with that office, so 
as to give it a claim to the higher branches of the de- 
partment. \ 

By this arrangement the smaller offices having less 
important duties would be provided with a prospect, and 
they would at the same time act as trainers of good civil 
servants for the higher grades which preponderate in the 
important offices. ; 


No. 4. 


The employment of writers or an equivalent is an in- 

dispensable adjunct of the competition system. 
- Under the patronage system the routine duties naturally 
devolved upon the less educated and less intelligent men, 
who, under that system, were obtained in such proportions 
as to cope with these duties. 

Under the open competitive system, however, there is a 
larger amount of educated and intelligent men obtained, 
who, if employed for too long a time on routine duties, 
become impatient and discontented. 


Every civil servant, however, should in my opinion, if he « 


have not had previous experience, pass through certain 
routine duties, in order to give him method and neatness, 
which are indispensable in properly carrying on the business 
of a public office. If, therefore, the necessity for the 
employment of writers or supplementary clerks be admitted, 
I think that they should be placed upon an improved 
footing, and given a title to superannuation, and should 
have certain privileges as to competing at a later period of 
life for the higher grades of the service. 

I have only to observe on the last clause of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s letter, that the maintenance of Regulations I. 
and II. is mischievous to the service, and creates depart- 
mental jealousies. 

In order to attract the best services, and to develop the 
spirit of emulation, every profession should leave its highest 
offices open to all ranks. i 

29th June 1874. W. H. Cousins. 


On the points indicated in the letter of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to Dr. Lyon Playfair, which have been 
referred by the Board of Inland Revenue for the considera- 
tion of the various offices, the Storekeeper General’s De- 
partment would submit the following as a general expression 
of their views. 

On the first point, they are of opinion that the present 
system of open competition for first appointments should 
be strictly maintained. 

As the second question is closely related to and mainly 
dependent on the third, they have considered them con- 
jointly, giving precedence in statement to the latter; and 
they submit that divisions of the service according to what 
are technically known as Regulations I. and II. respectively 
should not obtain in one and the same public office; that 
for all departments of the service for which the same 
examination is required, the scale of pay should be the 
same; that the whole clerical staff should be divided into 
two classes, and that in those offices where more than the 
usual proportion of men are engaged in work of a superior 
nature there should be a greater proportion of the senior 
class. In the case of offices thus constituted, the most 
equitable principle on which transference could be effected 
appears to be that in all cases, whether arising from abolition 
of office or otherwise, no clerk so transferred receive a less 
salary than he shall be in receipt of at the date of transfer ; 
that he be entitled to the annual increment on such salary 
in his new position’; and that in determining such new 
position, seniority of service be duly considered. 

As regards the fourth question, their view is that the 
class of writers should be abolished, and that a supplemen- 
tary class of permanent clerks as writers be instituted, 
whose salaries shall rise by suitable increments to a fair 
maximum; and that any present writer, or subsequently 
any supplementary clerk, be eligible for open competition 
for a higher appointment for five years beyond the usual 
limit of age; the present writers becoming “ipso facto” 
supplementary clerks. 

» Mr. Cousins has been chosen as the representative of the 
department. = 
24th June 1874, 


(25.) OPINIONS of the Cuzrxs in the Cur In- 
SPECTOR’s DEPARTMENT on the Four Points indicated 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter of the 27th April 
1874 to Dr. Lyon Playfair, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission. 


I. We are of opinion that the bygone system of nomi- 
nation, combined with limited competition, was productive 
of better results to the Service than that of open competi- 
tion now in practice; and we suggest that the standard of 
examination for Class II. should be supplemented by 
either a modern or dead language, 

II. We are of opinion that the principle upon which 
gentlemen should be transferred from one office to another 
should be that of seniority in all cases. ty ae 

Ill. We are of opinion that the Service should be 
divided into two classes; that the rate of pay should be 
uniform in those classes respectively; that the establish- 
ment of all offices, both cf the first .and second class, 
should be divided into a senior departmental class and 
Junior departmental class. \ 

V. We are of opinion that the system of employing 
writers should be discontinued, and their duties performed 
by an establishment of supplementary clerks. 


Signed on behalf of the clerks in the department of 
the Chief Inspector of Inland Revenue, 


Henry Hanpury O’FarreEuu, 
24th June 1874, . 
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(26.) STATEMENT svusmirred ro THE Crviu SreRvicr 
Inaurry Comission By Mr. BENJAMIN CLARKE, 


Selected by the Receiver-General’s Office, Inland Revenue, 
to give evidence before the Commission. 


Rererrine_ to a letter from’ the Receiver-General’s 
Office to Sir William H. Stephenson, forwarded by him to 
the Commission, I would desire to amplify the two points 
alluded to therein. j 


I.—THE HAP-HAZARD SYSTEM OF AP?OINTMENTS. 


The Inland Revenue comprises twelve different offices, 
entirely distinct and unequal as regards classification and 
pay,—that is, the maximum and minimum of the classes 
are different ; and the proportion in the higher and lower 
classes is arranged on no settled or equal basis. The same 
examination is required for entrance to all these offices, 
and the successful candidates in a competition are allowed 
to choose their appointments in the order of their success. 
No information is afforded as to the relative pay or prospects 
of the offices, so that the selection is one of blind chance, 

E.g.—In 1862, A., B., and C. were first, second, and 
third in a competition for appointments in various offices of 
the Inland Revenue. All these appointments were declared 
to be of the same value 3 and, in the absence of any infor- 
mation, 

A. selected the Receiver-General’s 5 

B. selected the Registrar of Warrants ; 

C. had the remaining appointment vacant, which was in 
the Solicitor’s, 

The present position of these men is as follows :— 

A. is getting 220/., and is not likely to exceed 2501. for 
many years. 

B. got transferred to the Receiver-General’s, and is 
receiving 220/.,—junior, of course, to A.; whilst 

C. is getting 3701., and is rising by yearly increments to 
450). The effect will be in an official career of, say, forty 
years, calculated on the supposition that A. and C. advance 
equally to the maximum of their respective classes, that the 
first man in that competition will receive 5,000/. less than 
the third. ~ 

Again, in 1862, D. and E. were bracketed equal in com- 
petition for two vacancies in the Inland Revenue. When 
selecting their appointments at the Treasury, it was sug- 
gested they should toss up a penny for choice. This was 
done. D.won the toss, and chose one office, though he had 
no information to guide his choice ; and E., of course, took 
the other appointment. 

Twelve years have elapsed, and the result of this toss is 
that D., who won, has been stationary for’ six years at hig 
maximum of 150/.; whilst E. is receiving 220/,, and stands 
a good chance of promotion, ~ , 

Without expressing any opinion as, the propriety of thus 
deciding the priority of two men who were equal in a 
competition, the unfairness of a man’s career being made , 
to depend on such a contingency must be admitted. 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


These two men were equally competent: they have entered 
the same branch of the service; they have been employed 
on work requiring a similar amount of intelligence ; and 
yet.one has already received hundreds of pounds more than 
the other, which disparity will be increased, rather than 
diminished, as their service advances.  — 

The aboye case represents actually that which may 
metaphorically be described generally as the “toss up” of 
the present system of pay and promotion. 

In March 1871, at an open competition for 20 second- 
class appointments, fF. was successful, and was appointed 
to the Keceiver-General’s office; G. and H. also competed, 
but were unsuccessful. They again competed in August 
of the same year, when they were successful, and as there 
then happened to be vacancies in the Secretaries’ office, they 
were appointed thereto. a 

After three years’ service, G. and H. are now receiving 
2201. per annum, going on by yearly increments to 3501. 
whilst F., who proved himself their superior, is in the 
receipt of only 1107. per annum, rising to 1501., where he is 
likely to remain for some years. 

One more instance. In 1857, J. competed for one 
appointment in the Receiver-General’s office, and was suc- 
cessful after an examination, for which he was complimented 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. After 16 years’ service 
J. finds that, through no fault of his own, forty-eight men 
in seven other offices, who entered the Inland Revenue 
subsequently, and for the most part after inferior exami- 
nations, are receiving larger salaries, and have far better 
prospects. 

If it be urged that some of these forty-eight are doing 
more important work than J., it is submitted that it is 
obviously unfair to relegate a competent man to inferior 
work for the whole of his life, and pay him badly, whilst 
others, often his inferiors, are appointed at once to offices 
where work said to be superior is performed, and is paid 
for accordingly. 

In a department where all the men who enter pass the 
same examination, and where, at all events, the clerical 
work in nearly all the offices requires an equal amount of 
intelligence, all clerks should be on an equal footing as to 
pay, and should have equal opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves, by qualifying for higher appointments. 


JL—TuHeE PRESENT SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION. 


The offices under the Board of Inland Revenue are 
divided into classes, with chief clerkships and staff 
appointments. 

In no two of these offices is there an identical scale, 
either as regards minimum and maximum of pay of each 
class, or proportion of the whole office in senior or junior 
classes, or yearly increments. 

There is no stated or regular revision of scales of the 
various offices. Some offices are frequently revised and 
improved, whilst others remain for very many years 
without such improvement. 

The chances which determine the granting of new 
scales to different offices may be described as— 

a. The withdrawal of duties. 

b. The addition of duties. 

c. The increase of the ordinary work. 

All these generally occasion a rearrangement of the 
office, but this affects offices unequally. When (a) occurs 
__the withdrawal of duties, and a reduction of the staff in 
a large office—a considerable saving in the working expense 
will be effected, but the whole of this is not saved to the 

~ country, for the position of the remaining staff is generally 
improved ; whereas in a smail office the reduction of the 
‘staf! is but trifling, and no portion of the saving is 
distributed. 2 

In like manner when (0), the addition of fresh duties ; 
or when (c), the increase of ordinary work, occurs in a 
large office, it often necessitates an entire rearrangement, 
and a new and improved scale; whereas in a small office 
the addition to the staff is so trifling that it may be pro- 
vided for by simply increasing the classes as they exist. _ 

On the other hand offices whose staff remains undis- 
turbed for years get no improvement, although equally 
deserving ; for the mere influx or diminution of work 
cannot give the offices affected thereby any right or title to 
an increase of pay, over those not subject to these con- 
tingencies. 

The effect of the present system is unsatisfactory— 

(1.) To the Board, who are continually memorialized by 

the various offices for new scales : 

(2.) To the clerks, who are always in a chronic state, 
either of agitation for new scales or of discontent with 
old ones; each new scale granted serving as the 
oceasion of renewed agitation and discontent in the 
other offices : 
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(3.) To the State, which has to’ pay for this expensive 

process of granting new scales. 

Heads of offices are but human: it is much pleasanter 
for them to control contented than discontented subordi- 
nates; and they are glad when opportunity occurs to 
benefit their men. 

The service is'so split up, and so unequally administered, 
that each head of an office is anxious to secure all he can 
for his section, without regard to any other. 

The simple remedy suggested to remove the general 
discontent occasioned by the glaring anomalies which now 
exist is the establishment of one scale for the entire 
service, on the equitable basis of length of service, com- 
bined with continuous efficiency and good conduct. 

This would get rid of inter-departmental scales, which 
are the source of so much unfairness ; it would remove all 
grounds of discontent and jealousy, which militate so 
much against a whole-hearted and energetic performance 
of duty ; it would put a stop to the ceaseless clamour for 
new scales; it would remove all temptation to needless 
additions to the staff; and it would lead to the unification 
of the service, which is as much wished for from within, as 
it seems desirable to those from without. 

The one scale for the entire service would facilitate that 
which forms a point in the letter of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, viz., the transference of clerks from one office 
to another. 

_ The present system of confining a man to the narrow 
limits of a small office is objectionable and expensive in 
two ways. It affords no scope for, and gives no encourage- 
ment to, more than ordinary intelligence and energy 5 and 
consequently many men find an outlet for their powers in 
directions beyond the service, which might with advantage 
be utilized for the State. Then, secondly, the expensiveness 
of the present inter-departmental arrangement is shown in 
this, that in some offices there are a number of men, some- 
times a whole second class, considered unfit for the first 
class, and so promotions are regularly made of comparatively 
young men, at an enormous leap of salary; whilst if a 
system of transference were established, able men from 
other offices could be found. Nor would the introduction 
of such men give rise to jealousy, for they would only have 
the salary to which their length of service entitled them. 

If it be objected that this system would tend to produce 
a dead level in the service, and to repress rather than 
stimulate any ambition, it may be urged that an active- 
minded man would covet a sphere for its own sake, where 
his conscious powers could find some scope ; and then 
there would always be the staff appointments as incentives 
to, and rewards for, extraordinary abilities and industry. 

Té is an unfair and a wasteful system to tie men down to 
the routine of a small office for life ; unfair to the men, 
inasmuch as it does nothing to develope powers they may 
have, beyond their immediate duties ; and wasteful to the 
service, as it narrows the selection of men for particular 


- duties to so limited an area. 


To use a homely illustration, there are round men in 
square holes in every office; whereas a system of trans- 
ference would produce a proper adjustment of holes and 
men, very much to the advantage of the men, and no less 
so to the benefit. of the State. 

Such a system would be a ready means of absorbing 
redundant clerks; and the existence of such a means would 
greatly facilitate the reduction of a superabundant staff. 
Reductions on a small scale might often be effected, but 
are not recommended, because of the sacrifice that would 
have to be made of the clerks, whose duties might be 
abolished. 


The present system tends to a continual increase of: 


clerks, and to a perpetual retention of them. 

The present division of the service into classes J. and II. 
is open to this objection—besides any anomaly there may 
be in the grouping of certain departments in Class I., and. 
excluding others—that the junior classes in the first 


division are so much better paid than in the second; for 


whatever may be said of the increased importance and 


responsibility of the upper appointments, the great bulk _ 


of the duties of the rank and file in most departments is 
very analogous. : 

The subject of the employment of subordinate clerks 
will doubtless receive some attention from departments, 
where such a class could be with advantage introduced. 


The personal responsibility and pecuniary lability of the - 


duties in this office, consisting as they do of the collection 
of revenue to the extent of several millions a year, would 
render the employment of such a class with us impossible. 
Without expressing any decided opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect on the service of the open competition system, 
T should like to make a suggestion which I know is the 
wish of a great many, that a certain number of appoint- 
be reserved for competition among 
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the sons of civil servants, if direct appointments could 
not be secured for them: This principle is established in 


- the Bank of England, and other banking and mercantile 


establishments, and is found to act as an. incentive to, and 
an acknowledgment of, zealous and efficient service. 

In conclusion, I would desire respectfully to urge,— 

The abolition of inter-departmental scales : 

The establishment of one scale for the entire service, 
with a classification of work, paying for the same work 
equally in whatever office performed; the superior impor- 
tance of some offices being provided for by assigning to 
them a greater number of first-class clerks ; [ 

The granting of a one-clags scale, which should provide 
for yearly increments up to the maximum, exclusive of 
staff appointments, and which should erect barriers at 
certain stages, only to be passed on favourable reports as 
to efficiency and good conduct. 

The present scales granted to the Admiralty, War 
Office, and more recently to the Exchequer and Audit 
Office, are in the direction desired: it needs but the 
extension of scales founded on the basis of these to the 


whole service, with the further boon of abolishing the: 


second class, to give general satisfaction, 


It is granted that it will be a somewhat expensive . 


measure, but on the other hand a vast sum can. be saved, 
by. the employment of a subordinate class and by the 
reduction of staff. Babies. Sahakg 

. Hearty co-operation in economising in both directions 
would be afforded by every office in return for such a 
boon; and after all, some additional outlay would be worth 
making to secure consolidation, efficiency, and content- 
ment throughout the Ciyil Service. 


“8th July 1874. BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
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LETTER rrom Sprcran Commissioners’ Deparr- 
MENT (REPAYMENT Braneu), INLAND RevENug, 


Somerset House, 12th June 1874. 

To the Honourable the Commissioners for inquiry into 

the Civil Service. 
GENTLEMEN, 

We, as established clerks of this department, ven- 
ture most respectfully to convey to you our unanimous and 
earnest desire that you will be pleased to afford us an 
opportunity, through the evidence of one of our body, of 
representing to you, as regards this department, a very 
remarkable instance of the anomalous state of the present 
different scales of salaries in the Civil Service generally, 
but with more particular reference to the unequal scales 
which exist in offices having several departments, such as 
the Inland Revenue, but where the examination and com- 
petition for all of them is precisely the same. 

Without now entering into any full details we would 
mention :— 

Istly. That this department, after an existence of 32 
years, provides only 3507. per annum ag the maximum rate 
of pay for its first class clerks, (three of ther now of 3] 
years’ service,) whilst the pay awarded to first class clerks 
im other offices under the Inland Revenue is very much 
larger. 

Ondly. That the maximum pay, 1407. and 1507. per 
annum, for the third or lowest class, has now been reached 
by some of its members for no less a period than five 
years, and they are left without any prospect whatever ‘of 
promotion for some years to conte, and those at 1507. per 
annum, when promoted, will have to serve another’ year 
at that sum. 

3rdly. There are some clerks in our second class who 
have been in the service upwards of 16 years, and yet in 
no case are they receiving more than 170/, per annum at 
the present time, although they, together with all in the 
third class, have passed precisely the same examinations 
as those who are engaged in the very highly paid branches 
of the Inland Revenue, and this difference of remuneration 
remains unaltered notwithstanding repeated appeals for 
redress have been made. We may also mention that some 
of the second class served seven years at 150/., the maxi- 
mum of the third class, and then again for a year at that 
salary when promoted to the second class, the maximum 
of the third and minimum of the second class being then 
the same. In this, the second class, there are also seven 
who are at their maximum of 2501., some of them also 
have been in that position for seven years. 

4thly. We are most decidedly of opinion, and we are 
prepared to prove the truth of such an assertion, that as 
regards our own department, indeed. the same may be said 
of nearly all Government offices, the work is’ of an average 
character as to responsibility and the exercise of intellect 
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and accuracy, and we would with. all due respect submit 


» that, except in very special instances indeed, one: uniform 


rate of pay should be established, 
Under these circumstances we trust that you will be 
pleased to grant the desired hearing. 


We beg, &c. 

(Signed J. D. Collier. ‘J. Stephenson. 
G. Clavering. J. Davies. 
R. Yorke. T. J. Maynard. 
J. Silvester. W. J. Mason. 
H. Good. L. Bigg. 

E. Reding. J. Bates. 
Thos. Oswald. F. O. Baines. 
J. P. Margetts. C. Herbert. 
G. Dunkley. P. F. W. Bluett. 
J. Vaughan. J.M. Hole. 
C. J. Hind. : A 
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Name. Class. Service. Present Salary. 
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on life insurance, &e., &e, 

These claims numbered during the last ten years no less 
than 1,231,353, and during that period 1,192,919 12s. 14, 
was repaid to the public through this department. In the 
three years 1856, 1857, and 1858 the amount repaid was 
745,6041. 1s. 6d. The claims above alluded to are made 
by, Ist, charities, including hospitals, friendly societies, 
&c.; 2nd, persons who have paid premiums on their life 
insurance policies; 3rd, those whose incomes are under 
100/.; 4th, those whose incomes are 1007. and upwards, 
but less than 2001. or 300/.; 5th, by clergymen for a 
return of the duty on certain expenses incurred by them 
in performing their ministerial work, and those who have 
paid income tax on, certain rates charged on their rent- 
charges; 6th, by foreigners and persons residing abroad 


. The majority of them comprehend repay- 
ment at various rates of tax, and the calculation of na 
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duty at those rates, thus requiring most careful investiga- 
tion. A knowledge of the several enactments, and a large 
number of precedents is also required ; the documents sent 
with the claims have all to be examined to see if they come 
within such enactments, &c., so that in order to secure the 
Revenue from any loss great care must be taken. 


With charity claims, which sometimes amount to several 
hundreds of pounds, great care is requisite, lst, to decide 
| whether each case is a charity within the meaning of the 
Income Tax Acts, as the usual law under Elizabeth, and as 
adopted by the Court of Chancery, not being always fol- 
lowed; 2nd, to see that the tax has been secured upon 
the salaries of the officials connected with the charities 
whose incomes are liable to assessment ; 3rd, that proper 
detailed statements are furnished to show how-the funds of 
the charities may have been applied or expended. ‘These 
precautions are necessary, as in many cases it is found that 
the payments do not come within the meaning of the 
section of the Act relating to charities, and, therefore, the 
- elaims are rejected. 

The claims for duty on premiums on life policies also 
require great care. It must be seen that they are made 
strictly within the law, on policies effected on the claimant’s 
own life or on the life of his wife ; if otherwise effected the 
particulars of the policies must be explained. It must 
be proved that the duty has been paid on an income 
amounting to six times the premiums paid, the allowances 
being thus limited. In the claims made by persons whose 
incomes are less than 100/. per annum, care must be taken, 
Ist, that the vouchers produced correspond with the 
amount claimed; 2nd, that the duties are at the proper 
rates of tax for the year for which the claims are made; 
3rd, that the claims do not exceed the limit of time 
according to law; 4th, that they are strictly confined to 
the tax on the actual rents, when made in respect of house 
or landed property ; 5th, that the proper deductions are 
made as regards the duty on all charges on the property, 
such as ground rent, mortgage interest, annuities, &c., the 
tax, on these charges never being repaid; 6th, that the 
amounts of income are properly stated, according to law, 
and not reduced. by illegal deductions below 100/.. ~With 
reference to abatement claims, 7.¢., the allowance of the 
duty on 602. or 80/., when the incomes are 100]. and 
upwards, but less than 200/. or 300/., it has-to be seen that 
the whole of the income has been duly assessed; and the 
duty thereon paid to the Revenue, In several instances it 
has been found that the full income, especially that derived 
from land or house propérty, and dividends arising from 
the public funds, has been either under-assessed in respect 
of the former or not assessed at all as regards the latter, 
and consequently the duty on the balance of income under- 
assessed, and the duty on the dividends not assessed, has to 
be deducted from the duty due on the abatement. The 
duty has also to be deducted on any other portions of the 
income which may not have been assessed. It may be 
stated that since 1863, the year when the abatement claims 
came into operation, up to the present time, the dividends 
arising from upwards of 300,000/. stock in the public funds 


have been brought into assessment, the greater portion of 


that sum having been thus brought into charge entirely 
through the care bestowed in the examination of abatement 
claims. In all these claims, but more especially the total 
exemption, and abatements it has to be seen that they are 
signed by the proper party, that is, by persons entitled to 
claim on their own behalf, such as adults, widows, and 
spinsters; when by married women living separate, that 
they are legally separated ; when by trustees, that they 
are on the behalf of minors, lunatics, &c., and not for 


persons who ought to make their own claims; when by’ . 


persons Claiming on behalf of deceased persons, that they 


are thie legal representatives, and that the claims are con-- 


fined to the date of death ; and when for persons residing 
abroad, that they are. made_by the authorised agents. It 
may be asserted that the greater and more difficult portion 


of the examination of claims is done by the surveyor of 


taxes, but such is not.the case, as after the first claim has 
been made the subsequent claims rarely come before the 
surveyor. -Even with original claims great responsibility is 
cast upon this office, and they occasionally have to be 
returned for amendment. 


In connection with the allowance of claims, a correspon- 
dence of a most intricate nature has to be carried on with 
all classes of the public; the correspondence thus carried 
on is similar to what is adopted in all government offices, 
viz., drafting and copying letters, and it is next in quantity 
to the secretaries of the whole of the Inland Revenue; in 


addition to this correspondence proper, as it may be termed, ° 


there is an equal quantity, nay more, carried on by the 
examiners of claims with all classes of the public, instructing 
them how to amend their claims when incorrect, &c., &c., 


as 
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the claims so returned being fully one third of the quantity 
received each day. 

As the correspondence of a departmént has always been 
considered one of the most responsible duties, and, there- 
fore, entitled to higher pay, it is considered, taking the 
delicate nature of the correspondence into consideration, 
that the salaries in our branch should be, at all events, 
equal to, instead of lower than, those of any other depart- 
ment of the Inland Revenue. This office, moreover, has 
been frequently consulted by that of the secretary on 
precedents connected with the allowance of the various 
classes of claims, and, therefore, cannot be of such a low 
and unimportant order as some would seem to infer. 
Several of the clerks in the Accountant and Comptroller’s 
Branch of the Inland Revenue, and in the Exchequer and 
Audit Department, who simply register the amounts in the 
warrants of repayment, and see that the sums actually 
allowed by the examiners in our branch are only paid by 
the Receiver-General, or distributors of stamps, are far 
better remunerated than the clerks in this office, where the 
whole responsibility rests solely and entirely as to the sums 
allowed, and which amount to thousands of pounds per 
annum. 

Strict integrity, moreover, is required upon the part of 
the clerks, as from such integrity alone can any combination 
for the purpose of drawing up false claims be frustrated. 
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STATEMENT of the views of the CLerKs in the Repay- 
MENT BrancH of the SprcraL ComMMISSIONERS’ 
DEPARTMENT, INLAND RevENUE, upon the four 
points mentioned in Sir Stafford Northcote’s letter. 


The method of selecting civil servants by open competi- 
tive examination in the first instance is certainly to be 
preferred to the old system of nomination, or examination 
only after nomination, as competition, no doubt, brings into 
the service persons whose merits would never otherwise 
have been known, unless by chance; it is thought, there- 
fore, that open competition should be continued. 

The appointments in the majority of the departments in 
the service having been thrown open to public competition, 
it is considered that the service should be placed under 
certainly not more than two divisions or regulations. 

Division or regulation I. should be restricted to those 
departments which absolutely require a much _ higher 
education, for which, therefore, candidates should pass a 
correspondingly higher standard of examination. 

Under the second division or regulation all the remaining 
departments of the service should be included, because, 
taking the departments as a whole, no more general know- 
ledge is required for one than another. 

The standard of examination for appointments under 
the first division would depend upon the nature of the 
duties to be performed in the departments of that division. 

For the appointments under the second division it is 
recommended, firstly, that the standard of examination now 
in use for class I]. might be slightly increased, and also 
that one ancient or modern language might be added. 


Secondly. It is recommended that the limit of age should, - 


be from 18 to 25, since, by adopting this limit, it is con- 
sidered that the service would be opened toa much larger 
field of candidates than at present, for such a course would 
then enable young men who had completed their education 
at a public school or college to compete for such appoint- 
ments. Ri 

Thirdly. It is strongly recommended that in: all exam- 
inations a minimum number of marks should be fixed, and 
all candidates securing that minimum, although they may 
have been unsuccessful in obtaining one of, the then 
vacancies, shall be placed upon a list, and as vacancies 
occur shall receive appointments, without any further test 
of efficiency. 

This plan suggests itself by reason of so many candidates 
in examinations having been just excluded from appoint- 
ments, being beaten by only a few marks, whilst others, 
at a subsequent period, obtaining a less number of marks, 
have nevertheless secured places. 

It is further recommended, if practicable, that each 
clerk, on his first appointment, prior to being placed upon 
the establishment, should pass through one year’s proba- 
tion, this year, however, to count as part of his service. 

The Civil Service being thus graded into two divisions, 
the next subject for consideration is the rate of pay. 

With regard to the first division, no scheme is pro- 
pounded, the rate of remuneration necessarily depending 
upon the duties, &c. of the departments included in that 
division, 
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With reference, however, to division II., it is considered 
that the present classification and scales of salaries are not 
only injurious to the service, but cause great hardships 
indeed, and in many instances are most unjust to the 
clerks, who are most decidedly of opinion, and would most 
strongly submit that the present system of classification 
and scales of salaries should be abolished, and service 
salaries substituted; for example, it is suggested that 
salaries should commence at a certain sum, and rise gradu- 
ally by yearly increments to a fixed amount. 

The annual increments, however, should only be obtained 
upon the reports of the chiefs of the branches or depart- 
ments, that those entitled thereto had diligently and 
efficiently performed their duties during the preceding 

ear. 
A It is presumed that the heads of the various branches or 
departments would then have no more compunction in 
making an unfavourable report than they would now under 
the present system in case of any promotion by merit. 

The difference in the scales of salaries, not only in 
Gepartments, but also in branches of departments, such as 
the Inland Revenue, is very great, and hence a discontent 


and dissatisfaction naturally exists in the service, causing 


continual agitation for an increase of pay. 

This difference in the scales of salaries is moreover unjust 
in principle. The present test of efficiency for all depart- 
ments under class II. being the same, it follows that the 
knowledge considered requisite for one office is equally so 
for any of the others. If, then, the same knowledge is 
required for all, there can be no just or equitable ground 
for a difference in the rates of pay. 

It being apprehended that the Government are anxious 
to silence discontent, it is asserted that this can only be 
effected by doing away with the distinction in the rates of 
pay; for, however the branches in the service may be 
graded, so long as the same knowledge is required for all, 
the poorly remunerated clerks will always maintain, and, 
no doubt, with truth, that their duties are quite as respon- 
sible as those in the more highly paid branches or depart- 
ments. 

It is possible that some may contend that the candidates 
may have the choice of appointment according to their 
position in the examinations, and that, as a natural 
consequence, the best paid offices will be taken first; this, 
however, is not the case, as can be proved. 

When selection has been left to candidates, as to the 
choice of office, considerable disappointment in after life 
has often arisen. There is an instance known where two 
candidates, equal as regards the marks attained in the 
examination, tossed up for the choice of two offices (both 
under the Inland Revenue) and the result is, that the loser 
is at this moment receiving above a third more salary than 
the winner; this is sufficient proof as to the unfairness of 
the present system of classification and scales of salaries. 

In order to show further a good ground for dissatis- 
faction caused by the present system of pay, a list is 
given of clerks now in the Inland Revenue (except 
surveyors of taxes), together with their present salaries, 
prospects, &c., whose entries date from 1858, the year 
when the first clerk entered our branch by competitive 
examination, up to 1865, the year when our last clerk 
entered. We also append a list of two clerks, together 
with their salaries, &c., who entered our branch after 
having passed an examination which was not competitive, 
and the names of other clerks in the Inland Revenue who 
entered in the same year, together with their salaries, &c. 

From these lists it will be seen that the clerks in our 
branch are receiving by far'the smallest salaries of all the 
clerks in the Inland Revenue, according to service, whereas 
it is contended that, as regards responsibility, accuracy, 
and integrity, the business of our branch, comprising 
the repayment of some 120,000/. per year to numerous 
claimants in warrants varying from 6d. (sixpence) to 1,000J. 
each, is second to none, not only in the Inland Revenue 
Department but in the whole Civil Service. 

A perusal of these lists will, we are sure, be sufficient 
evidence that the classification and scales of salaries now 
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in force ought to be abolished at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity, and the service salaries substituted. 

Under the present system the prospects of the clerks in 
this branch compared with those of the clerks in some of 
the other branches are of the poorest and most dis- 
heartening nature, and without any hope whatever of their 
ever realizing that “independence and even eminence ” 
which the Lords of the Treasury stated, in a circular issued 
some years ago, “was open to every young man who 
“ became the servant of the Crown in the Civil Service.” 

If, however, the system of service pay were adopted, the 
motive for exertion and good conduct would be stimulated, 
and men would take a greater interest in their work, 
undoubtedly, perform it with greater alacrity, 
and thus, by increased diligence, the service would cost 
no more to the country than at present, as it is believed 
that fewer established clerks would be required. 

A scale of pay is submitted which we consider should 
be satisfactory to the whole of the clerks in the Civil 
Service, especially to those in the second division :— 

To begin at. Rising by. y 

1007. - 100. per ann. to 1502. which would 5 

take au years. 
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Total - 20 years 


Then by 252. per annum to any sum the Lords of the 
Treasury might be pleased to adopt, which, if made to 
6007. would take eight years more, thus making a service 
of 28 years before a clerk could attain to that amount. 

If then the plan of service pay were carried out, the 
transfer of clerks from one branch or department. to 
another could be easily accomplished as occasion might 
require, without in any way injuring any clerk either as 
regards salary or promotion. 

Suctessful candidates should be sent, as they stand on 
the list of the examinations to the various departments 
requiring clerks, without any regard to office, but it is 
suggested that clerks already on the establishment might 
be allowed the privilege of transfer from one office to 
another as vacancies occur, provided that any such remoyal 
would not be detrimental to the service. 

With reference to writers, it is thought that the 
introduction of clerks into the service under that title 
and with the temporary position they occupy, without a 
prospect of increased pay, or any pension, was a most 
unwise step. 

It may be remarked that there is a great difficulty in 
drawing the line between work to be executed by es- 
tablished clerks and writers, thus causing continual 
agitation, both by the writers themselves and others in 
their behalf, for more pay and a more permanent position. 

It is recommended that no more writers be appointed, 
but, as vacancies arise, they be filled up from the list of 
unsuccessful candidates who had procured the requisite 
minimum of marks, and that they should be denominated 
“the supplementary class,” as no doubt the young men 
on that list would be only too glad to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of entering the service in such capacity 
until their turn came for an appointment on the esta- 
blishment. 

In vonsideration of the good service of many of the 
present writers, and who are only prevented from com- 
peting for appointments on the establishment on account 
of their age, it is submitted that those who wish to 
compete should be allowed, up to a certain age, say 30, 
upon their producing reports as to their capacities, 
efficiency, and good conduct, from the heads of the 
departments in which they may have been employed. 

With regard to the rate of pay awarded to the writers, 
it is thought that the retention of their services at the 
present and unaltered pay of 5s. per day, is most unjust 
and even prejudicial to the service. 

It is suggested that they should be allowed an increase 
up to a maximum of not less than 10s. per day. 
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List of the CLERKS now in the INLAND REVENUE appointed from 1858 to 1865, after Competitive Examination. 


‘Name. 


Stephenson, J. - 


Donne, W. M. 
Fisher, J. 
Barker, J. C.- 
Bunbury, 8. 


Plumer, H. J. 
- Farmer, J. A. 
Pont, J. H. 
Tubb, J. - 


Davies, J. 


John, B. W. - 
Plowright, G. H. 


Las eae W. 


Routh, J. A 
Engelach, AA A. 
Crafer, A 
Ww. J. - 


Justican, J. W. 
Cleave, E. 
Mayhew, J. 


Price, 


Maynard, T. J. 


Griffith, G. C. 


Bright, E. 


Mace, 


J. HH. 


Crafer, T. N. - 
Drake, F. 
Mudie, J. 


Thompson, A. 
Nossiter, G, - 
Edwards, J. 
Williams, W. 


Fulcher, W. H. 


Lordan, J. E.. 
Thorneley, R. W. 


* Bigg, L. 


Bates, J. E.- ' 
Fitzgerald, EK. 
Blackburn, J. L. 
Brooke, G. 


Brodie, B. F. 


Bagster, S. 

Bandfield, W. 
Mackey, D. MeD. 
Gardner, A. L. 
Cobham, C. P. 


Clarke, H. F. 
Gore, H. - 


Neilson, J. ae 


*Hallett, C. 


Baines, F. O.- 


. Herbert, (Os 
Hamilton, W. H.C. 
West, C. 8. 
Allanson, dA. | 


Wells, B 


34697. 
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payment branch): - - 
Secretary’s branch =. - 
29r ” Ma if 


9 . > 
Customs - - - 
Transferred to solicitors’ 
branch in - = 
Legacy duty branch - - 
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” a” 
Accountant and Comptroller- 
General’s branch - - 


Special Commissioners (re- 
payment branch) - - 
Solicitors’ branch - - 


99 39 
Accountant and Comptroller- 
General’s branch - - 


- ” ” Fa 
Storekeeper General’s branch - 
Special Commissioners (assess- 

ment branch) - - 


Special Commissioners (re- 
| payment branch) - - 
Secretary’s branch - «= - 


” 
Admiralty - - 
Transferred to inland Re- 
venue (solicitor’s branch) in 
Legacy duty branch = - - 
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” ” € i 
Accountant-and Comptroller- , 


General’s branch = os 
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Special Commissioners (re- 
'- payment branch) - - 
a » ” eh ag = 
Secretary’s branch - | - 
» ” oF * 1 
Solicitors’ branch - 5 
Registrar of warrants - - 
Transferred to solicitors’ 
branch — - S - 


Receiver General’s branch - 


” 2? 


Legacy duty branch cir life 


- | Accountant and Compitroller- 


General’s branch - - 


Storekeeper | General’s branch - 
Cancel of stamps branch - 


Special Commissioners (assess- | 


ment branch) - - 
Special Commissioners (re- 
payment branch) - - 


” ” 52 
Secretary’s branch - - 
bE) ” 


” ” - ~ Ls 
Solicitor’s branch z E 
_ Extra establishment < 


* These were the two gentlemen who tossed up as to which office they should take. 


Legacy duty branch - -/| 


Date 
appointed. 
April 1858 
March 1858 
September 1858 

. 1858 
November 1858 
Ee 1860 
May 1858 
re 1858 
October 1858 
June 1858 |. 
April. 1859 
March 1859 
i 1859 
a 1859 
‘s 1859 
June - 1859 
November ' 1859 
January 1859 
March 1859 
January 1859 
September 1859 
December 7860 
August 1860 
November 1860 
October 1860 
January 1860 
May 1860 
. 1860 
June 1864 
August § 1860 
November 1860 
December 1860 
January 1860 
August 1860 
September 1860 
November 1860 
September 1862 
i 1862 
December 1862 
July 1862 
March 1862 
July 1862 
rae 1865 
March 1862 
1862 
July 1862 
January 1862 
_ April 1862 
July 1862 
f 1862 
September 1862 
3 1862 
March 1863 
Novémber 1863 
March 1863 
August 1863 
“ 1863 
April 1863 
June 1864 


No. 
of Years 
Service. 


—— 
— 
cS 


Pp 


Present Salary | Maximum Highest 
and Class. of Salary prospective 
. Salary 
hehe Ae Nee ote Ma DRERENY, {Pre the Fi 
Class. PP ae ease 

Salary. | Class. Class. 
£ & £° 
180 |° 2nd 250 350 
510 Ist 550 550 
880 2nd 450 550 
365 2nd 450 550 
370 | 2nd 450 550 
290 2nd 300 420 
290 | 2nd 300 420 
290 2nd 8300 420 
375 2nd 380 500 
7170 2nd 250 350 
490 Ist 550 550 
280 2nd 300 420 
280 2nd 300 420 
280 ond 300 420 
7270, 2nd 300 420 
260 2nd 300 420 
330 ond 380 500 
300 2nd 380 500 
290 2nd 320 420 
280 Ist 350 350 
160 2nd 250 350 
600 |Commit- 650 700 

tee Clerk. 

490 Ist 550 550 
490 Ist 550 550 
510 Ist 550 550 
865 2nd 450 550 
260 3rd 300 550 
260 2nd 300 420 
260 2nd. 300 420 
260 2nd 300 420 
260 2nd 300 420 
360 2nd 880 500 
330 | 2nd 380 ay 
330 2nd | 380 500 
150 3rd 150 350 
150 | 8rd 150 350 
280 3rd 3820 550. 
240 3rd _ 320 550 
370 and 450 550 
170 8rd 300 550 
220 8rd 250 450 
220 38rd 250 450 
210 3rd 250 450 
260 | 2nd 300 490 
200 3rd 260 500 
190 3rd 260 500 
290 2nd $20 420 
280 Ist 350 350 
210 2nd 250 350 
140 ard 150 350 
140 3rd 150 350 
280 | 3rd 320 550 
260 3rd 320 550 
260 3rd 320 550 
260 | 3rd 300 550 


x 


App. c. 


CAR Gk PX et 


_ APPENDIX, 'T0 FIRST REPORT.OF THE 


“ ; . x 1 ul bl w 5 
App. Cc. poe Re EET ME Pa LI Ree 


{ a ; : a Highest 
eit | Present Salary | Maximum | 0800" 
5 ; . ~ Date No. |: "and Class.” | of Salary | PrSPechive 
Name. Branch. , swe of Yeats na ibe 2 ae Sen Salary 
: REPOS Service. |==—s0e2 a ae aT Class in the First 
Salary. | Class. § Class. 
rs Lae mt ate Se ree £ 
May, P. - - | Legacy duty branch - -| January 1863 1L ~ #260) i 2nd © 300 420 
Maunder, E.T. — - | Accountant and Comptroller- | seg eerie ay SR 
| General’s branch - - | August 1863 10 200 8rd , 260 500 
Johnson, J. R. - - | Storekeeper General’s branch- | March 1863 11% 290 2nd | 320 420 
\ Reateaas. Ee otethe- ii & bay a fk hee Why 1863 11 210. |, .8rd.*| | 240 420 
oe ¢ 7 | 
-Bluett, P. F.W. - | Special Commissioners , (re- sit i A 
i payment branch) “2 | April 1865 9 440 Srd p'740 350 
Dixon, H. S. - Solicitor’s branch - - | March 1865 9 220 3rd | 300 550 , 

‘i Lawson, W. H. - | Receiver General’s branch - | July 1865 9 170 3rd | 250 450 
Brenner, W. P. - | Legacy duty branch -  - | April 1865 2 240 3rd 300. 420 
Dutton, F. - - | Accountant and Comptroller | | - 

. General’s branch = | bilsdune 1865 9 180 srd- | 260 500 
Innell, F. A. - : ine bees » =| October 1865] 8 180 srd_ | 260 500 
Colls,J..A.  - =| Storekeeper General’s branch- | January 1865 eae 200 | 3rd 240 | 420 
Brewster, R. G. - a 55 f - | September 1865 8 200 3rd 240 420 
Barber, J. - - 45 oh 9 - | December 1865 8 200 3rd. |; --240 . 420 
Charters, W. - - | Special Commissioners (assess- 

‘ment branch) = - | May 1865 *) - 210 Qnd | 250 350 


N.B.—In addition to the above there are also fully 100 surveyors of taxes who entered the service from 1858 to 1865, with 
salaries ranging from 200/. to 280/., with highest prospective salaries of 500/. in. their first class: About 30 more clerks were 
appointed between 1865 and 1871, whose salaries vary from 1801. to 230/. per annum ; and some of: those appointed in the latter 
year are getting as much as 220/. per annum, which is 4ol, a year more than those who have been in our office 16 years. 


a = 


‘ 
. List of Crerxs now in the INLAND Revenue appointed after Examination which was not competitive, &e. 
5 Present Salary | Maximum | Highest 
~ Name. Branch. Date appointed. | of Tears ey of Hgts t ree 
; Service. Ree Ee p oui ea in the First’ 
ary. | Class. | - Class. 
£ £ £ 
Vaughan, J -  ~ | Special Commissioners (repay- ; 
ment branch) - - | February 1856 18 250 2nd 250 350 
Hind, C. J. - - 3 a. "| | = | September 1856 | 47 |: 220 and 250 350 
wilt 1 . ’ ‘ < \ 

See eee can | | Semesiber LeRciy Waa naar ane aa 
Pritchard, L. J. - ae cate e - Fe 1856 a7 * 440 | 2nd 450 550 
Baker, F.H. - -| x oe ks F, 1956 | (17 |) 440-,]. 2nd 450 550 
Deacon, H. G. - ! or fas » 8856. | TTA 480 and | 450 550 
Stovell, A. G. ® Fs of ap hee js wn 856 17 410 and. | 450 * 550 
Bask, WA = | iTnmrasog nile =) 4 Maes ay | aad fo at | mmo” | 
Powell, H. - - | Solicitor’s branch = - - | February 1856 18 ~ 390 and 450 550 
Bond, H. 8. - 5 * in _ 45°} aMarch “2 Ge56 | 18° << 390 2nd" 450 550 
Thornton, T. - - | Receiver General’s branch  - | May 1856 18) it 4 850 2nd 350 _ 450 
Milledge, A‘- - ie - . - | September 1856] 17 -| 290 ond 350 450 
Crafer, E.H. -  - - | Legacy duty branch '. | =| January 1856 18 350 1st 420 420 
Ennis, W.  - - 4 af = ‘= | February 1856 18 350 Ast 420 A20 
Crowder, F,G.-.  - hy aess - - | April 1856 18 335 Ist 420 420 
Bray, R.G. - . 5 gl ras Mees rao 1856 | 18 385 Ist 420 420 
Grey,B.G =. - bn j ..| =| June 1856] 18 ,|. 800 ond 300 420 
Salmon, F. G. 4 4 eh inser beams 1856.) 718 < (owgeo 2nd | 300 420 
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(27) (d). 


Repayment Branch, Special Commissioners, 
Inland Revenue, 
22nd July 1874. 

Wiru reference to the statement already handed in, 
I have to remark, that upon consideration it appears that 
it would be almost an impossibility to confine the service 
to two divisions; because there are cases in which, while 
it is not requisite that the standard of intellectual efficiency 
should be ‘so high as that for division II., a more severe 
physical test is necessary, and a distinct examination is 
therefore recommended. 

In such third division, however, it is strongly urged that 
no branches or departments should be included where the 
test of efficiency is the same.as for division II., for if it is 
to be inferred, from the statement by Sir W. Stephenson 
before the Civil Service Commission last year, that some 
branches, at present enjoying but.a poor scale of salaries, 
might be included in such division, I can only reply that, 
so far as my own branch of the Special Commissioners is 
concerned, it would be a most impolitic step to take, inas- 
much as, in such an office, fraud to an enormous extent 
might be practiséd, as has already been done upon the 
revenue, Such an office should not be filled with a lower 
class of men than is absolutely required for the second 
division of the service. 

f JoHN STEPHENSON. 


(28). RESOLUTIONS passed in the Office of Examiner 
of Srotnep Stamps, 22nd June 1874. 


1. That the system of nomination, followed by competi- 
tive examination, and a probationary service of 12 months 
in the office chosen, should. be the method adopted for the 
selection of civil servants. 

2. All difficulties of transfer would be removed by the 
adoption of resolution 3. ; 

3, That the pay of clerks in departments under the 
Same board should be uniform, and in all cases be regu- 
lated by length of service alone, no man remaining in a 
class longer than may be necessary for him, to attain its 
maximum. : ae 

4, That the employment of temporary clerks or writers 
is inexpedient.' 

5. That Mr. Goggs be selected to represent the views of 
this particular branch. 


(29). MEMORANDUM sy Mr. CHILDERS. 
MEMORANDUM. 


The Civil Service should be governed by.regulations 
embodied in orders in council. These should, inter alia, 
prescribe (subject to provision: being made by Parliament) 
the classification of the service, the numbers of the estab- 
lished officers in each department and branch, the rates of 
pay, and the conditions of promotion. 

All appointments, promotions, and transfers should be 


‘published in the Gazette. 


The Civil Service should be divided into— 
(A.) Established or permanent service : ; 
(1.) First division of clerks. 
2.). Second division of clerks. 
3.) Staif officers. id 
B.) Non-established, or temporary service : 
(1.) Writers. UD) ag 
(2.) Copyists. 5 
The Civil Service also contains officers not doing clerical 


, duty, but having special functions in particular depart- 


ments, such as outdoor officers of customs, officers of 
excise, draughtsmen, &c., and (of a lower grade) letter 
carriers, messengers, &c. Mutatis mutandis the following 
plan will be applicable to them, but it primarily refers only 


' to the clerical staff of the public departments. 


The qualifications for the first; and second divisions 
should be the same as are contemplated under the orders 
in council of 1870. 

Each division should consist of three classes :__ 

hi Chief clerks, . . sh cn 

Senior clerks, and 
~ Clerks. 


} 


“The lowest class being, if “necessary, divided into two 


sub-classes; but the promotion from the lower to the 
upper sub-class being by seniority. pitnnns 

The rates of salary for clerks in the same division should 
be, as a rule, uniform throughout the service. Promotion 
from one class to another should be by merit, on the 
responsibility of the head of the department. 

No clerk in the second division should be transferred to 
the first division except under a special or/ler in council. 

Clerks. may be transferred from one uepartment to 
another with the sanction of the heads of the two depart- 
ments, but without change of division, except as above. . 
A clerk so transferred will enter the department at the 
rate of salary which he was receiving, but will rank at the 
bottom of his class. ~ 
~~ No branch of a department should contain clerks of 
both divisions. 

Staif officers should be appointed either exclusively from 
the Civil Service or not, as may be prescribed with respect 
to each department by order in council. Where it is 
expedient to limit the selection of staff officers to persons 
in the department concerned this should be laid down by 
order in council. 

Writers should be appointed and paid on the basis of 
the order in council of 1870; but it may be desirable to 
fix a higher maximum rate of pay. 

A writer may be promoted to the second division under 
a special order in council, which should prescribe how much 
of his service as writer would count for pension. 

It should be the object of Government to encourage the 
extension of the writer class, limiting as much as possible 
the permanent establishment. With this view the heads 
of departments should be held responsible for the selection 
and efficiency of these officers, who should have no claim 
whatever to continuous employment, if their efficiency 
is not satisfactory to the head of the department, or if there 
is not work for them. 

Copyists should be obtained as wanted from law sta- 


, tioners or from the Civil Service Commissioners. 


If the principle of restricting to the utmost possible 
extent the numbers of the permanent Civil Service be con- 
sidered as of the first necessity, it should be accompanied by 
liberality in the rates of salary. Inadequate remuneration 
to officers fully employed is the worst of economies. 

The use of copying machines and of printing should be 
more encouraged. 

Office hours should be seven a day, allowing half an 
hour about noon for luncheon or dinner, and a half-holiday 
on Saturday. Longer holidays should be granted in some 
departments. Writers should be paid by the number of 
days’ actual attendance. 

All officers should be liable’ to be superannuated at 65 
without cause assigned. 

it will probably be unnecessary to establish the same rates 
of salary in the country as in London for the same classes. 
In other respects the rules applicable to London should 
apply to the whole service. _ . 


(30). MEMORANDUM From Recistry or WARRANTS 


DEPARTMENT, INLAND REVENUE. 


i Ist July 1874. 
In accordance with the desire expressed in the 
Secretary’s letter of the 15th June, we beg to offer the 
followwig remarks with reference to the articles 2 and 3 of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter to the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Playfair. 
The possibility of transferring men from one department 


to another is a matter of extreme difficulty in this service, : 


and has already been suggested to the Board of Inland 
Revenue by the Lords of the Treasury. 

The general position of the service is that of some 12 de- 
partments, each with a different system of classes arranged 
chiefly according to size, each department having a different 
scale of salary, as shown by the accompanying table A; and 
the effect has been to make the result of service so irregular 
as regards remuneration, that no equitable arrangement for 
transfer could be made. One general system of pay which 
should apply to the whole of the service similar to that 
adopted in other establishments would, we submit, obviate 
this difficulty, and allow of an interchange of work, which 
might, act beneficially on the public service. 

The effect of the present, system has been to work great 
hardship and injustice on those clerks who enter small 
departments, especially as the qualification is alike and 
equal in every respect for all departments. 


Pp2 
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‘We urge that the system of small departments is unfair,’ 


and acts unevenly on the service, by not admitting of such 
classification as would be a reward for long service. 
We complain also that no principle has been adopted in 


the appointments to the different departments, the result 
being that men who have passed high in examination often 


. find themselves placed in inferior offices, 


We would also point out that there has been no general 
and equitable revision of the pay of the service as a whole, 
such as is found to have taken place in other large esta- 
blishments ; but the scales have been re-arranged separately 
and at different times, thereby increasing the inequalities 
which already existed. 


In this department, which is the smallest and worst paid 


in the service, there are only two classes, and the maximum. 


-of the first does not reach the maximum of the lowest class 


but one in some of the other departments; the effect of 
this being that the general body of the clerks, that is, all, 
exclusive of the principal and chief clerk, must pass the 
whole of their service as juniors. 


The enclosed table of comparison (A.) (see page 297) 
shows the general condition of the service as to number of 


men, classification, and pay, but is now alluded to more 


especially with reference to this department. The upper 
black horizontal line shows the position of the principal 
as regards others receiving like pay, and the lower black 
horizontal line the condition of the general body alluded 
to in the preceding paragraph. . 

Mr. Thompson is the representative of this branch. 


(31). LETTER rrom Sprcian Commissioners’ Du- 
PARTMENT, ASSESSMENT BRANCH. 


12, West Wing Somerset House, W.C. 
: 4th July 1874. 
In reply to the Board’s letter of the 15th ultimo, 
we beg to offer the following remarks: 


1. That where the standard of examination is the same 
the salaries should not differ. 

That the successful candidates at any examination 
should be determined, as in the Indian Civil Service, by 
their attaining a degree of proficiency rather than by the 
number of situations to be competed for. For instance, 
suppose the maximum number of marks is 2,400, and the 
line of proficiency be drawn at 1,800: now, if eight of 
the candidates reach] ,800 they can be reported “ successful;” 
but provided only six of them are immediately required, 
then let the names of the two remaining be placed upon 
a redundant list to fill the next two vacancies. 


2. That by adopting the suggestion contained in first 
paragraph of No. 1, transfers of redundant clerks from/an 
establishment abolished or reduced in numbers can be 
effected without grievance or difficulty, provided such 
transfers be made to departments coming under the same 
regulations, and that the relative position of the clerks 
thus imported into any department be determined by 
their length of service rather than by the class in the office 
they have left. 


3. Under the present system there are many instances 
throughout the service where gentlemen who stood very 
high in the result of examinations are in receipt of salaries 
smaller than those who competed at the same time, but 
obtained fewer marks. There is therefore no security at 
all that efficient. clerks obtain due recognition of their 
services, and consequently there is lack of incentive to 
effort. Whether a clerk of eight years service has any pros- 
pect of a salary of more than 140/. per annum is in many 
offices simply a matter of accident, dependent upon re- 
movals, death or otherwise, or the growth of the office. We 
venture to think that to obviate the discontent which is 
incident to such a system as the above that it would be 
desirable to have an uniform rate of pay throughout the 
service regulated according to the years employed, whereby 
every clerk, pending good conduct, may secure to himself 
a fair salary within a reasonable time. It is therefore 
suggested that in every case on entering the service a clerk 
should advance by annual-increments of 10/. and 15/. and 
201. until at least 4001. be attained. 

4. Temporary clerks and writers have been at times 
employed in this department, but the Treasury recently 
adopted the recommendation of the Board, that, having 
regard to the secrecy of the returns for Income Tax 
Sateg none but established clerks shall be engaged 
thereon. : 


Sir, 


APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT OF THE 


We have further to state that Mr. Mayhew of this 
department has been elected as its representative before 
the Commission, 

We are, &c. 
T. O. Apams. 
J. Mayvuew. 

. First class. 
Courtnry Hauer. 
T. W. Rozerts. 
Wo. Cuarrers. 

A. Nrvite Cooper. 
Second class. 

W. T. Cocerns. 

Tuos. C. Davirs. 

C, Muper. 

E, O. K. Fossry. 

H. L, Bramauu. 
Third class, 


(32), STATEMENT sy Mr. THOMPSON, ConTROLLER 
or Savincs Bank DEeparRtTMEN?T. 


General Post Office, 
21st October 1874. 
Temporary CLERKS AND WRITERS. 


1, Temporary Clerks employed previous to 26th March 
1867.—Previous to the 26th March 1867, temporary, or, 


_ as they were then called, extra clerks were employed on 


the nomination of the Postmaster-General, subject to an 
examination and inquiry as to character, by the Controller 
of the Savings Bank Department. 
were, subsequent to their employment as extra clerks, 
placed upon -the establishment, whilst others left the 
service of their own free will,-or from some disqualification 
or fault. The number of these clerks was 378, and: 110 of 
them are now in the Service as established clerks, and six 
as writers. : 


2. Temporary Clerks employed after 26th March 1867.— 
The temporary clerks employed immediately after the 
26th March 1867, with the exception of a few who had 
previously been employed in the department as extra 
clerks, were obtained by the Controller subject to the 
sanction of the Secretary, and were subsequently enrolled 
on a special list by the Civil Service Commissioners for 
employment in the Post Office only. Of these officers 86 
were appointed, of whom only 12 now remain in the 
Service, the others having either resigned, died, or been 
discharged. This force, generally, was of a very inferior 
kind, and, in many instances, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions taken before admitting them to the Service, 
included persons of bad character and antecedents. This 
arrangement was superseded by that alluded to in the next 
paragraph. 

3. Temporary Clerks who had passed the Test Examination 
for Established Clerkships, 27th April 1868.—Young men, 
to the number of 118, who were candidates for established 
clerkships, and had passed the Civil Service test exami- 
nation,” were employed as temporary clerks on and after 
the 27th April 1868. Of these 64 were ultimately 
appointed to the establishment, and two are still employed 
as temporary clerks, whilst the rest either resigned or were 
discharged. This set of temporary clerks contrasted, as a 
whole, very favourably both with the temporary clerks 
already mentioned, and with the temporary writers after- 
wards introduced. 


4. Admiralty Writers employed as Extra Clerks, November 
1869.—Twenty-one clerks were transferred from the Ad- 
miralty as extra clerks between the 30th November 1869 
and the 8th: January 1870. One of these only remains, 
the others having resigned or been discharged for unfitness 
for the duties. Two of them were guilty of grave offences. 


5. Temporary Writers, February 1871.—Between the 
6th February 1871 and the 22nd February 1873, 64 tem- 
porary writers were obtained from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, 13 of whom only are now employed in the 
department, the others having left or been discharged for 
several reasons, and 17 of them have been returned to the 
Civil Service Commissioners on account of their services 
being no longer required. Only six seem to have been 
discharged for unfitness and want of qualifications. How- 
ever, as a body, this force proved itself to be so inferior in 
respect of the duties required of it, and so troublesome and 
difficult to adapt to the urgent necessities of the office, that, 
as an alternative presenting less evil consequences, temporary 


Many of these clerks © 
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boy writers were asked for and have been employed since 


the 23rd February 1873. These men doubtless failed in 


the departmeut much in the same manner as they had 


failed throughout life. Some were suffering from weak 
health, others from infirmity of temper, whilst in others 
there was alow moral perception, which, although it did 
not lead to absolute crime, engendered laxity of principle 
and shiftiness in practice. 


6.. Temporary Boy Writers, April 1871.--From the 26th 
April 1871 to the-present time 259 temporary boy writers 


have been employed, of whom 83 only remain in that 


capacity. Of the others, 32 have successfully competed for 
appointments as boy,clerks in this department (in which 
capacity they continue to work in a satisfactory manner, 
so far as they are employed on duties which I consider 
appropriate to the class), whilst 79 have resigned, and 51 
have been discharged as not being fit, or not possessing 
the qualifications necessary for the due performance of their 
duties. As a whole the boy writers are of a low grade both 
in social standing and in mental qualifications. Never- 
theless, they have generally speaking been found preferable 
to the men writers; and, although the fluctuation in the 
force has to some extent been greater than in the force of 
men writers, yet-the very much reduced salary far more 
than compensates for any loss on that account. 


General Remarks on. Men Writers and Boy Writers,— 
Men writers, with one-or two- exceptions, have shown no 
aptitude for the duties of a higher class than writing ac- 
knowledgments, and the less important duties in the book 
keeper’s branch, and are not available during an emergency 
for assisting in the higher-duties when the superior officers, 
whose number is limited, are found insufficient. Boy 
writers, even where ability is not wanting, have not the 
training or experience to be of any use beyond the com- 
paratively simple duties on which they have hitherto been 
employed. 
A. Curistiz THomson, 

Controller. 


(33). LETTER From Mr. C, HOPE JOHNSTONE To 
tHE Rigut Hon. Lyon Puayrair, M.P., CHAIRMAN 
oF THE CiviL Service Commission or INQuIRY. 


Sir, 

In compliance with the request communicated to 
me by the head of my department, I beg to submit the 
following statement for the consideration of the Commis- 
sion over which you preside, and to ask that I may be 
permitted to appear before the said Commission as the 
representative of the views of the circulation department 
on the “points” referred to in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s letter of April 27th. Throughout this statement 
I have spoken in the first person, as directed in the in- 
structions issued by the Commission, but it will perhaps 
not be irregular to mention that the various facts, illus- 
trations, and opinions therein set forth have been carefully 
collected by officers who from their positions in the several 
branches of the department are thoroughly conversant 
with the subjects referred to, and afterwards revised: and 
embodied in this general statement by a committee spe- 
cially appointed to assist me in the task for which I have 
been chosen. 


Although most anxious to avoid any undue trespass 
upon your valuable time, | must in justice to my depart- 
ment submit certain extracts from the report of the Com- 
mission* of 1854, in order to show,— 


1st. The importance attached by those Commissioners 
to the work in which the majority of the officers of this 
particular department of the Post Office are engaged :— 

“There are several circumstances which combine to give 
interest to an inquiry into the department of the Post Office. 
It is one with the good management of which every person 
is directly concerned, and which is felt to be of peculiar 


value to a nation so largely engaged in home and foreign | 


commerce and in colonial enterprise as our own. It is also 
a department in which great changes have of late years 
been introduced, and which may be regarded ‘as being still 
in a state of transition, And it is further interesting, 
because, owing to its extent and the variety of work which 
it embraces, it furnishes in itself a series of examples of 
most of the difficulties which are experinced throughout 
the Civil Service;.and an inquiry into it involves the 


* Members of the Commission: Lord Elcho, Sir’ Stafford Northcote, 


Sir C. Trevelyan, and E. A. Hoffay, Esq. 
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necessity of considering ‘nearly all those measures which 
have been separately suggested in the cases of other 
offices.” . en 


2nd. That the classification of duties, ¢.e. their division 
into clerical and mechanical, which it is understood is to 
be attempted in all the. departments of the service, has 
already been carried out in the circulation: office :— 

“ It will be observed, that in the proposals which we have 
made we contemplate a considerable reduction in the number 
of officers of the rank of clerks to be employed for the 
future in the Inland and London District Office. It will 
be for the Postmaster-General to decide what number of 
persons are, necessary for the discharge of the strictly 
clerical duties of the department, and to fix the number of 
clerks on the new establishment accordingly.” | 

“The work of sorting letters, which is now chiefly per- 
formed by clerks, may, we think, be in great measure 
intrusted to members of the inferior establishment.” 

3rd. The desirability and possibility of grading the Civil 
Service as a whole :— ; 


“ There exists at present some dissatisfaction in particular 
departments, where the clerks consider themselves less well 


paid than those who are of equal rank in other departments, 
the importance of which is not greater than that of their 
own. We consider that the! only satisfactory mode of 
meeting these complaints is by placing the salaries in all 
the departments upon an uniform and equal footing, with 
the exception of those in the secretary’s office, where the 
business is of a peculiar kind, and requires special qualifi- 
cations in some of the higher clerks. We have little doubt 
that the justice of such a distinction will be generally 
recognized throughout the establishment, and that it will 
not give occasion to jealousies. | At the same time, we feel so 
strongly the importance of inspiring ‘all members’ of the 
office with a sense of equality of treatment, and. we are so 
sensible of the great advantages which must accrue to the 
whole department from a consciousness that the highest 
prizes are within the reach of every deserving’ person, that 
we think it desirable to recommend. a plan for opening the 


ranks of the secretary's office to all members of the estab- 


lishment.” 


4th. The principles upon which reorganization, involving 
the question of large numbers of redundant clerks, can be 
conducted without any serious disregard of vested interests 
or reasonable economy :— 

“When these have been formed, the remaining clerks 
on the old establishment should be re-arranged in classes 
on the present footing ; the number in each class bearing 
the same proportion to its present number, that the, total 
number of clerks left on’ the old establishment may 
bear to the present total number; that is to say, if the 
old establishment is reduced by one third to form the 
new classes, the numbers to be borne on each of its classes 
must also be reduced by one third. After this, promotion 
should take place from class to class in the old establish- 
ment exactly as at present, but the lowest class should not 
be recruited by fresh appointments. The old establishment: 
will thus gradually wear itself out; and, as it does so, the 
higher classes of the inferior establishment should be gradu- 
ally augmented, and fresh appointments made to the body 
of letter-carriers and sorters, till the whole office falls into 
the proper form. Vacancies in the new establishment of 
clerks should be filled either by drafting clerks from the old 


establishment into-the new third class, or by fresh appoint- 


ments, at the discretion of the Postmaster-General.” 

And also to enable me to offer a variety of illustrations 
showing the extreme importance of some uniform system 
(such as will probably result from the labours of your 


Commission) being introduced with as little delay as, 


possible. 


It has been shown that in 1854 the Commission decided 
that a large amount of the work performed up to that 
date by officers who ranked as clerks was of a sufficiently 
mechanical character to be intrusted to a lower grade of 
employés ; but that they also ‘decided, after what I will 
venture to describe as the most minute and painstaking 
investigation of the duties that has ever been made during 
my official career, that the whole of the Foreign work 


(newspapers excepted), together with certain duties other - 


than Foreign, should continue to be intrusted to the class 
of officers by whom they had hitherto ‘been performed, 
and that this clerical staff should receive precisely the 


same remuneration as the clerks employed in the other , 
departments of the Post Office, the secretary’s office ex- , 


cepted. That this arrangement for the performance of 
the Foreign duties was absolutely tiecessary is shown by 
the alteration which was adopted inthe year 1857,"when 
an order was issued (after an inquiry into the business’ of 
the Foreign division at the instance of the secretary), that 


- 


1 


' expressed opinion “ that the Foreign duties 
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“a separate force should be employed for, the Foreign 
duties,” and the clerks set apart for these duties were.m- 
formed “that as they will henceforth be: solely attached 
“ ¢o the duties appertaining to the Foreign and Colonial 
* branch, and thus have a full opportunity of devoting 


«“ their whole attention to their proper performance, it 1s _ 
~ © expected that they will lose no time in making themselves 


« thoroughly acquainted with every part of them, so that 
“ the errors and mistakes which have for so long a time 
“ past attended the performance of the Foreign and Colo- 
« ‘nial duties may as speedily as possible disappear.” 

The primary cause of the errors and mistakes was no 
doubt the diminished competency of the clerks employed 
in the Foreign duties, the gradual reduction in the original 
staff, occasioned by the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion having materially narrowed the field for selection, so 
that it became necessary (especially on the very frequent 
occasions when additional force was required) to accept 
the services of clerks much less. qualified than those 
formerly selected. Although perhaps hardly necessary, 
seeing that the fact was once more recognised so late as 
1867 by the Commission of that year, which reported that’ 
our “ business had very greatly increased both in extent 
and complexity,’’ I have attached to this statement sundry 
statistics in support of my contention as to the important 
character of our duties, and the consequent necessity of a 
proper class of officers being appointed. . 

T have also endeavoured to show, by a comparison of the 
work as it existed in 1857 with that carried on at the 
present time, that the “simplification,” which will possi- 
bly be alleged as the reason for the substitution of the 
very inferior class now employed in Foreign duties, has 
not. really occurred; but that, on the contrary, it would 
have been more advantageous to the Revenue, to say 
nothing of the public; if. the change in the staff of the 
Foreign branch had been in an exactly contrary direction, 
and that it is therefore “not desirable to continue the 
« employment of boy-clerks, writers, sorters, or other per- 
“ sons, in any way inferior to the. class of clerks employed 
« in the generality of Government departments.” ‘The de- 
parture from. the virtual “ grading ” of the Post Office intro- 
duced by the Commission of 1854 (a point to which I propose 
to refer at sorte length when speaking of the possibility of 
grading the service) resulted in a variety of alterations in 
the scales of pay in my department, nearly all of which being 
detrimental to the interests of the clerks, induced a natural 
desire on the part of the younger, and in many cases more 
efficient, officers to get out of a department from which 
all prospect of advancement was gradually departing, and 
a good many changes occurred in consequence ; but, on 
the whole, the branch remained in a fairly satisfactory 
state of efficiency until the substitution of a number of 
assistant clerks, i.e. boys of fourteen (afterwards altered to 
fifteen) years of age.and upwards,* for qualified, and in many 
cases experienced, clerks, to the extent. of three eighths of 
the entire staff. This change, which I may say |was 
literally forced upon the department against the wish 
(I believe) of the Controller, and despite the vigorous 
opposition of the Sub-Controller,f whose opinions on the 
subject were thoroughly in accord with the superintending 
officers was recommended by a committee{ without the 
slightest practical knowledge of Foreign duties, and after 
an examination, so far as I can ascertain, of a most perfunc- 
tory nature, and seems to, be hardly consistent with their 
on the whole 
demand a higher order of intelligence.” 

The introduction of this inferior element would, it might 
have been supposed, have been accompanied by an increase 


of the superintending staff, in order te prevent, as far as 


" possible, the mishaps almost certain to occur under such. 
circumstances ; 


but the recommendation on that head was 


* To show how such an alteration as this would have been regarded. 
formerly, I may mention that almost, the only recommendation con- 
tained in the 1854 report overruled-by the Treasury was one relating 
to the age at which letter-carriers should be admitted—viz. 17 to 28. In 
giving their decision on the matter, my Lords advert—* first to the 
© trustworthy character of the duty, requiring atleast considerable stea- 
 diness of character and habits, which may not be easily secured at so 
early anage.’ A searching inquiry into the result of the extensive 
4mtroduction of boy labour into the major and minor establishments 
would, 1 think, go far to confirm the objection raised by the Treasury 


- of that time. a 


+ Mhe Commission of 1867, in suggesting the creation of the office 
of Sub-Controller say, “ In an establishment of this magnitude waste of 
force can in no way be better avoided than by having the department 
well in hand, and therefore it is that 1 desire to divide it into Separate 
branches, over each of which will: be a chief, who will be individually 
responsible for the conduct ofits business, and whose duty it will be to 
suggest improvements, with a view to promote public convenience, &c.” 
Tt seems to me that the Committee of 1869, in so entirely disregarding 
the opinions of the Sub-Controller on a pomt so clearly within his pro- 
vince as the above, can hardly have attached as much importance to the 
position as was evidently intended by those who were responsible for its 
creation. ‘ 

‘+ Members'ofiOommittee, Messrs. Tilley, Cunynghame, Beaufort, and 
WBenthaeyares wh Yee sete ges “ble aoa i Sad 


that two. out of the four assistant superintendents (an 


office created but three years previously, on the recommen- 
dation of a Commission which included one officer fairly 
conversant with Foreign duties) should be dispensed with.§ 

The result of this’ alteration was, and is, in my opinion, 
and, I believe, in that of the Sub-Controller and the super- 
intending officers, unsatisfactory in the extreme. } 

As if to aggravate our difficulties, the alteration, instead 
of being conducted in a gradual manner, was hurried.on 


-as rapidly as possible; no fewer than 13 of the clerks being 


transferred to other offices within about four months from 
the commencement of the alteration, making a total of 29 
vacancies in the original staff in three years.|| The number 
of lads intended to be appointed was 30, but no less than 
58 entered the office in the first two years of the experiment, 
thus showing that the “fluctuating character of the force 
“ is sufficiently marked in its effects to seriously derange the 
“ work of the office ;” and of the number who have remained 
several are very far from being satisfactory, but have not 
been reported against because their, immediate superiors 
considered it better for the duty to refrain from any step 
which might increase the risk already incurred through the 
perpetual changes in the staff, and were also fully alive to 
the possibility of. their receiving even still more inferior 
material, the marked deterioration in the class of boys 
appointed during the later periods having been the subject 
of general comment. 

I will not attempt to give anything like the number of 
illustrations of the unwisdom of this alteration that could 
be submitted, lest I should protract this statement to an 
unwarrantable length, but a reference to the statistics | 
have annexed showing the average total number of— 

1. Mails despatched and receiyed, 1857 and 1873; 

2. Entries on Inward and Outward Letter Bills, 1857 

and. 1873; 
3. Pages of. orders, i.e. instructions and information 
‘referring to the general duties recorded during the 
years 1857 and 1873; 
and such examples as the following of the mischief that 
may result from the employment of any number. of incom- 
petent or inexperienced officers in such work as ours, will, 
I think, be sufficient to demonstrate the justice. of my 
denunciation, viz., the impossibility of supervising the work 
done by so many boys sufficiently closely as to invariably 
detect such errors as mis-sent letters; amount of unpaid 
postages wrongly told; excessive or insufficient credits or 
claims placed on letters to or from other countries ; passing 
items on letter bills without checking them, or altering 
some without justification. Nor do I think it will be dis- 
puted that vast sums of money are involved in the various 
items being properly brought to account on the letter bills; 
or that if the general Foreign work is not carefully and 
correctly done, much additional work and trouble is 
occasioned to the Receiver and Accountant-General’s office 
and the Foreion branch of the Secretary’s office (thus 
possibly rendering it necessary to increase the—in some 
cases—highly-paid clerks in these departments), not to 
speak of the serious inconvenience that may be occasioned 
to the public, or the very considerable loss of revenue which 
may be expected. Again, the tendency of late years has 
been to procure the adoption of conventions between this 
and’ other countries, under ‘which the postage of letters is 
retained by the country which collects it, and much increased 
vigilance and personal interest in the performance of the 
duty is required from individual clerks in order to protect 
the revenue. In illustration of what I have stated 1 may 
mention that a special examination, introduced ‘some time 
ago, resulted in the discovery of a large number of insuffi- 
ciently-paid letters which had previously passed unobserved 
and the saving of some hundreds of pounds to the Revenue ; 
and I believe for this, and other similar reasons, that an 
ample and thoroughly competent forcé would more than 
repay the additional cost. © 

Again, in many cases large sums of money are paid for 
the conveyance of letters—international and transit—the 
returns upon which the calculations are based being made 
in each case by the officers who check or despatch the 
mails ; and it is impossible not to sce that as much of 
this kind of work is done under great pressure (or the 
correspondence would be detained), and that as in many 
instances the returns cannot, be verified after the contents 
of the mails have been disposed of, very much must 
depend upon the individual qualifications of the officer 


employed. One other example (and that only one of a ° 


numerous class) of the evil effects of constant and ill- 
advised changes in an office of this kind is shown by 
the fact that if has been found impossible to sustain 


§ This reduction has not yet been carried out. 
, || Twenty-nine clerks, in addition to 17 assistant clerks, left,the branch 
within the next two years, making 75 vacancies in five years, 
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alterations in the letter bills of inward mails in consequence 


of the want of confidence felt in the officer who has made 
them ; and that it became desirable some time ago to issue 
instructions that no boy-clerk should verify any alteration 
made by another officer of equivalent position; but that 
now, sundry boy-clerks having been made clerks whilst yet 


devoid of the necessary knowledge and experience, it is 


found advisable to carry the restriction still further, and 
require the verification to be made by an assistant super- 
intendent, or an officer specially deputed by him; an 
arrangement which, whilst undoubtedly necessary, must 
withdraw that officer from other duties which require his 
attention, and is simply a choice of evils. A further dis- 
advantage attending the employment of this class of officer 
is their inability to exercise sufficient authority over the 
messengers with whom they are brought in contact, a 
state of things which necessitates much more personal 
interference on the part of the superintending officers than 
would otherwise be the case. . 

Even this change was not, however, a final one, as we 
had hardly tried the boy-clerk system for two years when 
it was decided (at whose instance is unknown) that our 
duties could be done by men from the minor establish- 
ment; and a number of sorters, whose average wages and 
special allowances actually exceeded the pay (80/. per 


annum) given to our junior clerks formerly employed, were © 


substituted for boy-clerks in receipt of 45/. per annum. 
That experiment has been found a failure, and need not, 
therefore, be further referred to; but it had the effect of 
increasing our difficulties, seeing that all appointments 
were suspended for about 19 months, and some of the boys 
who had gained a certain amount of experience transferred 
to other departments. In the “‘ minor” establishment—i.e. 
newspaper sorters, messengers, &c.—changes have also been 
largely introduced with almost equally unhappy results; 
but as I am only representing the clerical staff I suppose I 
ought not to enter into that part of the subject, its great 
importance to the mercantile public notwithstanding. 

The next branch of the circulation department to which 
I will refer is the Registered Letter branch; almost all the 
work in which reserved for clerks is Foreign, and therefore 
of a similar character and of equal importance with that 
which I have already described in detail. The partial 
substitution of sorters for clerks, effected at the instance of 
the 1867 Commission, was carried much further by the 
Committee of 1869, which enforced its opinion that “ this 
‘© branch requires a proportionately larger number of officers 
** of the higher classes than other branches, by reducing the 
“* number of clerks hitherto employed from 42 to 12.” The 
Foreign duties, which up to that time had been intrusted 
to selected clerks, and had been performed with a fair 
amount of efficiency, were gradually—as the opportunity 
for selection became more and more restricted—relegated 
to officers, in some cases, of very inferior competency ;* and 
all the efforts of the really efficient clerks still attached to 
the duty have failed to secure the punctual despatch of the 
mails, or to avoid such serious complaints as to necessitate 
the personal interference of the Controller. 

The substitution of sorters for clerks (a further change 
—the introduction of a considerable number of  assis- 
tants or boy-sorters—has occurred recently), as previously 
stated, was justified (1 am informed) by the intro- 
duction, a short time previously, of what is called the 
“hand-to-hand check ;” it being argued that the sub- 
stitution of individual for collective responsibility ren- 
dered the expensive safeguard supposed to be derived from 
the retention of a superior class of employés quite un- 
necessary. In speaking of the necessity of a strict super- 
vision in this branch, the 1867 Commission remark: 
‘Wor here the credit of the Post Office is essentially at 
** stake, and it is inexcusable if a registered letter be lost 
through bad management;” and, “ well-considered 
rules may be laid down, but they will get into disuse 
* unless there are a sufficient number of controlling 
** officers to see them carried out;” remarks which, read 
at this time, appear almost prophetic, the “ well-considered 
rules,” the ‘‘ hand-to-hand check,’ however perfect in 
theory, being an utter failure in practice; and the security 
for the letters being about the same as formerly, less the 
additional protection supposed to be derived from the 
superior position of the original employés. 

The “sufficient number of controlling officers’ (six) 
proposed by the 1867 Commission has been reduced to 


a 


n 
a 


two, their places being supplied actually, or at a future 
i The present inquiry ~ 


time, by overseers or inspectors. 
being confined to the clerical staff, and to the points 
indicated in the Chancellor’s letter, I abstain from entering 


* Several of whom are officers of considerable seniority, and solely 
employed for many years (up to their transfer) in the comparatively 
simple duties of the Inland division, now performed by sorters, 


ita 


into any further details connected with this branch of the 
circulation department, having established, I hope, the 
undesirability of substituting writers, sorters, or other per- 
sons for the ordinary Civil Service clerk, at least to such 
an extent as has been done here; and, also the advantage 
to the service of pensioning, on abolition terms, officers 
who, in the words of the 1867 Commission, “have not 
“been able to keep pace with the growing requirements 
“ of the office,” and “however excellent some of these 
officers may be, they cannot be regarded as coming up 
“ to the standard of the present day,” rather than retaining 
them in the service by transferring them to another depart- 
ment, the work of which may be strange, and therefore 
difficult to them, against (in the majority of cases) their own 
desire. 

The third branch of the circulation department which 
I shall present to your notice is known as the Eastern 
Central District Post Office, to which is attached the 
office for the receipt of foreign, registered, and ordin: 


ct3 


correspondence paid in money, officially designated the 


« K. C. Window.” 

The Eastern Central Office delivers the whole of the 
correspondence addressed to the district in which the 
majority of the principal bankers and merchants, and the 
general commercial community, have their business houses ; 
and it also collects and receives the entire correspondence 
posted in the same district. It also serves as a trans- 
mitting office for a large amount of correspondence received 
from the provinces and abroad, for delivery in other dis« 
tricts. It is hardly necessary to say, therefore, that very 
important interests are affected by the mode in which the 
work of this office is conducted. 

The whole of the telegraph business originating in the 
city (the number of messages received and delivered 
weekly alone amount to nearly 60,000) has also been 
intrusted to this branch of the circulation department 
since the incorporation of the telegraphs with the Post 
Office, and, it need hardly be said, has greatly increased 
the wor 
staff. in this office, as well.asin the Inland, to which 
I shall presently refer, the separation between mechani- 
cal and clerical duties, which has yet to take place in 
many departments of the service, was effected in 1854, 
when many of the duties performed to that date by clerks 
were intrusted to an inferior class of officers. The further 
changes deprecated in offices previously referred to have 
also been introduced into this branch, with (as would be 
shown if a special inquiry were to be instituted) similarly 
unfortunate results to the public interests, but being almost 
wholly connected with the minor establishment I abstain 
from submitting them in detail. 

The number of clerks and superintending officers is 
very small, as compared with the Foreign branch; but 
the duties intrusted to them are, as will be seen by the 
annexed form, of a most complicated and varied character, 
and can only be discharged by officers of tact and ability, 
possessing much technical knowledge; and it is therefore 
not true economy to deprive them of the prospects which 
were held out to them on their entering the Service, or to 
treat them with any less consideration than clerks of their 
own standing in other departments. , 

The duties of the superintending officers are especially 
onerous in this branch, and the inferiority of the force 
introduced through the alterations referred to have 
materially increased the anxiety and labour inseparable 
from the duty. It may not be out of place to mention 
that in this branch there are no superintendents, the 
entire charge of the duty being intrusted to assistant 
superintendents,t an arrangement which would hardly 
occur under a satisfactory system of “ grading.” 

The duties of the paid window are also set forth in 
detail in the annexed form; and it is, therefore, un- 
necessary to refer further to them in this place than to 
point out that their exceptional importance, together 
with those of the Lombard Street Office, was distinctly 
recognised by the Commission of 1867, which reported in 
favour of employing ‘“‘countermen,” i.e. selected sorters, 
at all the public counters, ‘except those in the E.C, 
** Branch and Lombard Street, where, owing to the large 
66 ‘ 
it is desirable to retain the services of clerks ;” an arrange- 
ment which‘ was confirmed by the Committee of 1869, its 
approval of so-called cheap labour notwithstanding. It 
may also be mentioned that the “Poste Restante”’ being 
a part of this “window” a knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages is absolutely essential. 


The duties of the Lombard Street paid window are- 


almost identical with those of the E.C. window, and were 
RCE ASN tes a ts Ce ESS GL Ne le 2, Cn 


+ Until 1867 the chief officer on duty in the despatching office of the 


ets was called assistant controller, and received a superintendent’s 
salary, ; 


k and -responsibility of the postmaster and his ° 


number of foreign letters which are posted in the city, , 
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recognised by the Committee of 1869 as “ most exacting,” 
and as necessary to be performed by officers of the rank 
of clerks. ' 


The fourth branch of the circulation department (the 
Inland branch) includes the newspaper branch, and is 
intrusted with duties of a similar character and equal 
importance to those discharged in the Eastern Central 
Office; but in the magnitude of its business, and the con- 
Sequent number of employés enrolled on its books, it 
greatly exceeds the whole of the other branches of the 
department. All the correspondence for Great Britain 
(London excepted) and Ireland (letters, news, books, post 
cards, &c.) is transmitted through this branch ; and it is 
- therefore especially one—to quote the 1854 Commission 
again—* with the good management of which every person 
is directly concerned.” 


As previously stated, the duties were classified in 1854, 
when a very large reduction in the clerical staff was 
carried out, since which time numerous alterations in the 
- cheap labour direction have been introduced, with the same 
undesirable results which have attended the experiment in 
the other departments. The Committee* of 1869 is re- 
nner for the majority of the alterations, some of which, 
the removal of senior, and therefore experienced sortere,t 
to make room for boys, and the substitution of inspectors 
—that is, men who entered the service as letter carriers— 
for assistant superintendents, have done much to destroy 
the efficiency of the department; to say nothing of the 
extreme discontent produced among the clerks, who find 
themselves deprived of almost their only chance of reaching 
a living salary; or, to use the forcible but most truthful 
words of Mr. Scudamore, of escaping from a “life of 
poverty.” 

The desirability of permitting, if not facilitating, the 
promotion of officers of exceptional ability, who may have 
entered the service in positions below that of clerks, to 
the higher ranks is one of the matters upon which I have 
(in the hope of being questioned by your Commission) 
sought particular information from the branch in which 
it has been tried; and I have received some very striking, 
but, I have no hesitation in saying, thoroughly conscien- 
tious testimony, as to the result in the above-mentioned 
instance. I will not, therefore, refer further to the question 
at present; but I trust, if the opportunity is afforded me, 
to show you that the real results of this and other experi- 
ments in the so-called cheap labour direction can only be 
ascertained by a special inquiry into the management of 
the Post Office. 

Iam informed that the fluctuating character of the boy 
force is even more marked than in that of the similarly 
juvenile class employed in the Foreign branch, upwards of 
158 out ‘of a force of 604 having left the service during 
1873, 42 out of this number having been dismissed ; a fact 
especially noteworthy when it is considered how very 
sparingly the power of dismissal is exercised, as may be 
inferred when { mention that, more than one instance of 
distinct refusals to obey the orders of their superiors, of 
such a character as to give rise to newspaper paragraphs 
headed “ Mutiny in the General Post Office,” has occurred 
without such a sentence being inflicted on the delinquents. 
It has been for along time reported in the department 
that some of the higher authorities were anxious to reduce 
itto the level of a large factory; and it would seem that 
this desiré has been more than gratified if, as I quite 
believe, the following information supplied to me is in no 
sense exaggerated :—“There would appear to be little 
“. doubt that the general efficiency of the force is consider- 
“ ably impaired, and the standard of respectability very 
« much lowered, since the introduction of the so-called 
“ cheap labour. Indeed, the department would compare 
« vather unfavourably with a tolerably well-conducted 
factory, more especially on those occasions when decided 
« symptoms of mutiny have manifested themselves, which, 
« for the want of a larger amount of superintendence of a 
“ higher standard, have heen difficult to repress. It may 
“ not be considered surprising to find boys, living in some- 
** what questionable neighbourhoods, and having the free 
“yun of the streets, occasionally indulging in low 
“ language and habits, and also exhibiting a remarkable 
“ curiosity in prying into the contents of packets with 


* Tt may not be out of place to mention that the controller of the 
department in which such important changes were recommended was 
not a member of this Committee; or, so far as I can learn, was he in any 
way consulted ; an omission, perhaps, of trifling consequence, seeing 
how little attention was paid to the opinion of the head of the Foreign 
branch, whose vigorous opposition to the changes afterwards introduced. 
into his office was, as previously stated, completely disregarded. 

+ Upwards of 100 sorters, who under the old system would have 
een considered capable of good service for many more years, were 
retired. on abolition terms, %.¢, ten years added to their service to 
increase their pensions.— — 
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“ which they have to deal; and although comparatively 
** few convictions have been recorded, several instances 
* have occurred where youths have had to be got rid of on 
“ strong suspicion of dishonesty.’’£ 


As in the other branches, the substitution of boys for 
sorters was accompanied by a depreciation in the position 
of the superintending officers, although it is impossible 
but that it must be recognised that large numbers of boys 
require very much closer superintendence than an equal or 
greater number of men, especially of the class formerly 
employed in this branch. 


If, which I distinctly deny, the duties of the superin- 
tending officers in this branch have become so much less 
onerous as to admit of their being performed by a lower 
grade of officers, it is unnecessary to refer further to them ; 
but no such change having taken place in the controlling 
staff (the one alteration involving additional cost, recom- 
mended by the Committee of 1869, was an increase in the 
salary of the Sub-Controller of the Inland branch), I may 


-assume that their duties are, at least, of as much impor- 


tance as formerly, and that it would be justifiable there- 
fore, in this and other branches, to increase the maximum 
of the salaries of the clerks in compensation for the abolished 
staff appointments. The details of the duties performed 
by the controlling, superintending, and clerical staff are 
annexed to this report; and I think it will be found that 
in this case, as in the others previously referred to, much 
ability and judgment and very extensive official informa- 
tion are absolutely requisite to enable the work of the 
branch to be carried on, especially under the present system, 
with anything like efficiency. 


A good deal of information as to the duplication of work 
—i.e, the unnecessary reference of papers by one office to 
another, involving much delay and wasted labour—has 
been supplied me from this branch ; and I know the same 
thing can be said of the branch to which I am attached, 
and probably of the others also. 


I presume, however, that this matter is also one which 
might be better dealt with by the special inquiry which 
may possibly follow the termination of your labours, and. 
will not, therefore, pursue it further at this time. 


The remaining branch (the Controller’s) is in numbers 
the weakest of any; but, as can be readily understood, its 
duties, which chiefly consist in exercising supervision over 
the whole department, are by no means the least in impor- 
tance. The staff was considerably reduced by the Com- 
mittee of 1869, but the sweeping changes carried out 
elsewhere at the recommendation of the said Committee 
have not been possible in this branch, although the clerks, 
in common with those in the rest of the department, are 
equally affected by the abolition of the first-class and staff 
appointments, and therefore participate in the general 
feeling of discontent and injustice prevalent throughout 
the department. 


The supply of clerks to this department having ceased 
for such a long period, I am perhaps hardly competent to 
give any positive opinion upon the method of selecting 
such officers in the first instance. 


Iam, however, still of the opinion I conceived during 
the time that clerks were appointed to this department, 
and strengthened to some extent by what I have observed 
in regard to other offices, viz. that a sufficient educational 
test (not necessarily competitive) is absolutely essential ; 
but that a much longer probation, say three years, and 
of a more varied character, would be well worth a trial; 
the usual probation, six months, passed in one office, 
under one chief, and in the peformance of one class of 
duties, being in my opinion very unsatisfactory. I have 
less hesitation, however, in pronouncing the system in 
operation in the Foreign branch of this department of 
receiving boys at least two years before they ought to 
leave school, and passing them into the Civil Service as 
clerks in about two years after their original appointment, 


_ without any further examination, to be most mischievous, 


and, as it seems to me, utterly inconsistent with the 
ordinary regulations for the admission of civil servants of 
the rank of clerk. 


{ The Missing Letter branch, although largely supplied with work 
from the circulation department, is connected with the Secretary’s 
office, and cannot, therefore, be referred to here. No inquiry into the 
advisability of continuing the employment of such a large quantity of 
boy labour would, in my opinion, however, be complete without evidence 
being received as to the large increase in the work of that branch, 
especially in the detective division. ? re 

Tn 1869 (before the. abolition of the Marine Service, or the introduc- 
tion of the changes I have endeavoured to describe), 2,258 colonial and 
foreign “coin” letters were discovered and compulsorily registered. 
In 1873 the number was 183, making a difference against the revenue of 
692. 3s.4d. The total number of such letters discovered and registered 
in the London Office in 1869 was 6,992; in 1878, 2,848. 
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_ The “ grading ”. of the Civil Service, if satisfactorily car- 


ried out, would, in my opinion, be one of the most useful - 


reforms yet introduced.* ’ 

The extract from the report of 1854, inserted on pages 1 
and 2 of this statement, will show that the arrangement 
suggested has been already carried out in the several 


departments of the Post Office, and I can state that it, 


worked very satisfactorily during the few years it was 
allowed to continue in operation. It would certainly put 
a stop to the introduction of the repeated and (judging 
from the results), I should say, ill-considered experiments 
which, in this department at least, have engendered a 
spirit of discontent and disaffection, which is rapidly 
increasing in intensity, and the result of which will be, I 
am confident, some most serious catastrophe if the 
necessary steps (much more difficult now than at one time) 
to arrest it are not speedily adopted. 

The question of individual or even class remuneration 
is not, I am aware, within the scope of your Commission ; 
but there can be no harm in mentioning, in illustration of 
the hardship to individuals possible under the present 
system, that there are no less than four different scales in 
existence in the major establishment of this department 
at this time; that clerks have been placed on a class 
with a maximum of 200/., 240/., or 2507. with scarcely 
any prospect of promotion (the majority of the staff 
appointments introduced in lieu of the first-class having 
been abolished in 1869), some of whom were appointed 
on a seniority scale rising to 450/., some on a merit scale 
rising to 500/., with the proportions of 15, 20, 40, 60, and 
others again on a similar scale rising to 600/., with the 
proportions of 3,16, 40, 80, and 122; and that even the 
boys, who were expressly informed in a circular inviting 
their candidature that on promotion to clerkships they 
would rise to 240/. by annual increments of 101., are 
restricted to 2001, by 7/. 10s. ; 

There can be no question but that the introduction 
of “grading” would render such grievous and unjust 
anomalies—existing more or less through the service—as 
the above impossible of occurrence, and would therefore do 
much to diminish, if not entirely remove, the feelings of 
irritation, discouragement, and ill-treatment,-so generally 
prevalent, and which I need hardly say are most detrimental 
to the work of every department in which they exist. 
Moreover, if, as I anticipate, the appointments under the 
new system will be made to the Civil Service, and not to 
special departments, it will go very far to solve one of the 
other questions submitted for your investigation—viz. how 
to dispose of any large number of redundant clerks with- 
out any serious disregard of vested interests or reasonable 
economy, as the transfer of clerks below a certain rank 
will, or may, become a matter of every-day occurrence, 
not only in the case of an office being reduced, but also 
where a clerk may find himself unfortunately placed, 
either by reason of want of sympathy with his immediate 
superior, uncongeniality of the work, or the like. 

I have ventured to quote these seemingly trivial cir- 


_ cumstances as advantages which would be possible under 


a satisfactory system of “grading,” because I have known 
more than one instance of men of considerable ability, in 
a particular direction, being located in an office, the work 
of which was utterly uncongenial; and I have also known 
good men become irritable and suspicious to an extent 
which rendered them almost valueless, in an official point 
of view, simply from their inability to “get on” with their 
chief, both of which difficulties might have easily been 
met if clerks were clerks in the Civil Service and notin 
particular offices. It would also, I think, do much to raise 
the status of the Civil Service, and thus induce many 
who formerly entered, as much for the position as the 
remuneration, to compete with the lower class of persons 
who will, ere long, preponderate in the service chiefly 
through the lack of inclination on the part of the class who 
formerly entered to go through a somewhat formidable 
ordeal, success under which can give them but meagre pay 
and an increasingly doubtful social position. 

As Lhope to present myself for a personal examination 
I have refrained from entering into a variety of other 
questions deeply interesting to the Civil Service, such as 
(1), promotion by seniority, selection, or a mixed system ;+ 


* The present Secretary of the Post Office (Mr. Tilley) stated some 
years ago that the system referred to here as “grading ” would “ possess 
many advantages over the system then in operation ;” notwithstanding 
which opinion the alterations since that time haye been in an exactly 
opposite direction. 

4 The opinions of the principal officers of the Post Office (includin, 
Messrs. Anthony Trollope and Scudamore) on this subject will be tion 
ina pamphlet, entitled “Correspondence relating to Promotion from 
Class to Class in the General Post Office,” published in 1863 by direction 


- of the Postmaster-General. : 
Note.—It has not been thought necessary to"printt the appendices, ~ 


which were very voluminous, 
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(2), the advantage or disadvantage of making the average 4 


hours of attendance seven, with a proportionate increase 
of pay ; (3), the possibility of establishing some uniform 
system for the regulation of “extra duty,” with a view 
to the removal of the inequalities of payment at present exist- 
ing in the different departments; (4), the minimum salary 
to which a well-conducted civil servant ought to be entitled 


to look forward to as a right, i.e. irrespective of selection ; 


(5), the amount of increment, whether annual or periodical, 
and how far it may be used as a means of discipline, ‘Ze. 
whether it should be in the power of the head of the 
department to arrest it; (6), the possibility of establishing 
a court of appeal for aggrieved civil servants; (7), the 
policy of sustaining or abandoning the present system of 
superannuation; (8), the desirability of establishing a 
“Limbo” department in the Civil Service for the reception 
of clerks who, from divers unavoidable circumstances, have 


‘fallen below the standard of an averagé civil servant, but 


whose years of service may be insufficient to justify their 
retirement; and last, though not least, the desirability of 
facilitating or at least permitting an officer of exceptional 
ability, who may have entered as a letter-carrier; messenger, 
or the like, to rise into the higher ranks of the service, 
but I have done all in my power to ascertain the opinion 
of the members of my department in particular, and the 
service in general, and shall be prepared to state thos 
opinions if desired to do so by your Commission.» *--> 
T have the honour to remain, 
Your very obedient servant, 
C. Horr JoHNSTONE, 
Representative of the Major Establishment, 
of the Circulation Department. 


The Rt. Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 


uy 


(34). LETTER rrom tHe Rerurnep Lerrer Orrice. 


Returned Letter Office, 
General Post Office, 
20th July 1874. 
To the Commissioners of Inquiry, 
into the Civil Service. ; 
GENTLEMEN, 

I Bue to state that the principal point which I am 
deputed by the officers of the Returned Letter Office to 
bring before the Commissioners is the mischievous effect 
and injustice of allowing different rates of pay to exist in 
various Government departments, and especially in various 
branches cf one department, to officers who all rank as 
clerks. To illustrate this, I may be permitted to refer to 
the pay, position, and prospects of the clerical body in my 
own office, and to compare them with those of other 
departments of the General Post Office. 


In the year 1854 the Commissioners appointed. to inquire - 


into the establishment of the Post Office recommended, as 
the only satisfactory, mode of meeting the complaints then 
existing in the several departments, the placing of salaries 
in all the departments upon a uniform and equal fcoting, 
with the exception of those in the Secretary’s office. The 
scheme proposed was that the clerks should be divided 
into three classes, with the following scale of salaries :— 

Ist class 2601., rising by 107. Os. to 3507. a year. | 

Buda ie wileUny dep iss 71. 10s. to 2401. ,, 

ECU pia (OUL ra ess 51. Os. to 1501, ,, 
Concurrently with this arrangement the Returned Letter 
Office was consolidated with the Circulation Department. 

It was considered necessary, however, in the year 1867 


. to separate it from the Circulation Department, and place 


it on a distinct footing, The clerks were then divided into 
two classes, namely, six on the Ist class, rising by 10/7. a 
year from 260. to 350/., and 50 on the 2nd class, rising by 
107. a year from 801. to 2407. Since this period scarcel 
any benefit has been granted to the Returned Letter Office 
while to other departments then on an equality with ours 
as regards pay and prospects considerable benefit has been 
conceded, as will appear on reference to the following table 
of salaries ; — 


4 


Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office. 
Ist class from 3101. to 4007. a year. 
v6 2102. to 3002.. ,, 
3rd sg 1002. to 2007. ,, 


Savings Bank and Money Order Offices, 


Ist class from 3107. to 4002. a year. 
Qn 556 gosinnw ZOOL. £0 SOULS nts 
3rd #3 807. to 1502. oh 


OIVIL’ SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


Not only has no advantage of importance been granted 
to the Returned Letter Office, but by the recent reduction 
of the clerical force from 56 to 24, we find ourselves in a 
worse position than ever. What were formerly considered 
clerical duties are ever increasing, and it was always no 
slight stimulus to exertion and no small ground of pleasant 
hope to look forward to pecuniary benefit from the extension 
of classes consequent on such increase. The reduction of 
the number of clerks and the substitution of men and 

youths of less intelligence and inferior social status at lower 
wages has, however, cut away all hope of promotion in this 
direction; and so grounds of dissatisfaction, never before 
dreamt of, and not limited to comparative inferiority of 
scale, have sprung up. The placing of men and youths of 
inferior position, on low wages, at duties-most confidential 
and delicate, formerly intrusted to discriminating clerks, 
scarcely commends itself to sound reason or to a sense of 


justice to, the public, although it may have the single , 


merit of economy. ‘The opportunity now being afforded, 
_I beg to suggest that, if only in the interests of the public, 
the appointments to these confidential duties should be 
guided by their importance rather than by economic 
considerations. 

It is not for me to remark on the necessity for lowering 
the grade of the officers in this way, but it will be seen 
that the body of clerks are in a position of great, dis- 
advantage from this change, and they submit, through me, 
that this is a grievance which requires remedy. 

Falling back, however, on our actual number, classifica- 
tion, and pay as recognized clerks, I have to submit that 
there is no reason why, in our case, nor in any similar 
cases which may exist, there should be an inferior scale of 
pay. Such exceptional inferiority in the matter of pay must 
have the effect of reducing to some extent the clerical 
value’of those officers who are the subjects of it, in spite cf 
earnest desire to perform their duties faithfully and well ; 
and I submit that to select any section of clerks and treat 
them worse than other clerks elsewhere is to impair their 
efficiency and damage the service in the eyes of the public. 
Such an effect as this is, 1 venture to imagine, one which 
the Commissioners will condemn, by recommending that 
the scales’ of pay to all clerks throughout the service be 
equalized. 

“It will be seen by the above statement that, notwith- 
standing repeated revisions, no real improvement has taken 
place in the scale of salaries in this office since 1854, and 
consequently no allowance has been made for the general 
_ depreciation in value of our salaries, owing to the increased 
cost of living; while the clerks in other departments of the 
‘Post Office (with whom we were formerly on an equal 
footing) have since been granted improved scales of pay. 

When the last general revision took place the clerks in 
this office expected that the petition forwarded by them 
(the prayer of which was rejected) would have been treated 
in as liberal a spirit as those of the clerks in the other 

departments who entered the service at the same time and 
under the same conditions, and whose duties are not more 
important nor of so delicate and confidential a nature as 
their own. j We ea 

I beg further to call the attention of the Commissioners 
to the arrangement respecting the admission of candidates 
to clerkships in ‘the Post Office, whereby a candidate, on 
passing his examination, has no option with regard to the 
department to which he will be attached. In consequence 
of this arrangement many of the clerks in this office, who 
passed the same examination as those in the Savings 
Bank, Money Order, and Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Offices, now find themselves (through no fault of 
their own) in a much inferior position. If all scales of 
salary were on the same footing it would not be very 
material to which department clerks were assigned, but it 

- is'a matter of great importance so long as the scales 
differ. mm nie a 
' Another subject which I am desired to bring before the 
Commissioners relates to the reduction of staff, and transfer 
of certain officers who may be “redundant” from one 
department to another; and I am requested to suggest 
that such officers should have equal pay, position, and 

. prospects in their new office to those enjoyed by them in 
the office from which they were transferred. 


T would also point out that, advantageous appointments, 
such as postmasterships and surveyor’s and secretary’s 
clerkships,' though nominally thrown open to all the 
departments of the Post Office, -have been invariably 
withheld from the clerks in this office; but have from 
time to time been granted to officers in all the other 
departments. gunoito edi yal 
» Having thus indicated. certain ‘serious defects which 
exist in the classification and the award of pay in various 
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departments, the clerical members of which ought; I submit, 
to stand on an equal footing (a condition of things which, 
by leaving no room for jealous discontent, must conduce 
to greater efficiency), I would respectfully ask that our case 


may meet with your kind consideration, and that you will _ 


be pleased to recommend that the clerks in the Returned 
Letter Office be graded with those in the other departments 
of the Post Office, with whom they were placed on an 
equality by the Commissioners of 1854. 

I beg to enclose a copy of our last memorial to the 
Postmaster-General, with his reply thereto. 

have, &c., 
(On behalf of the clerks of 
the Returned Letter Office), 
P. J. Comyns. 


To the Right’ Honourable 

Lyon Playfair, C.B., LL.D, 

- H.M. Postmaster-General, 
&e. &e. &e. 

The memorial of the clerks on the Ist and 2nd classes 
of the Returned Letter Office humbly sheweth : 

That your memorialists presented a petition in July 
1872 to the Postmaster-General, praying for an improved 
scale of pay. 

’ That subsequently to the forwarding of that petition a 
revision of this office took, place, which, although it gave 
a present increase of pay to two of their number and thereby 
slightly improved the prospects of promotion of the 2nd 
class, yet gave your memorialists no improved scale of pay 


to compensate for the greatly increased cost of living, as 


shewn in that petition. 

' That the maximum of the present scale of pay is the 
same as that fixed in 1854; since which time the cost of 
the most common necessaries of life has increased to an 
enormous extent, in some cases from 30 to 40, and in 
others from 70 to 75 per cent.,the practical result of which 


is that the present maximum salary of a Ist class clerk is _ 


only about equal in purchasing power to that of a 2nd 
class clerk at the time when this scale was granted. 

That new and improved scales of pay have not long 
since been granted to the clerks in the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s and Money Order Offices, and still 
more recently to those of the Savings Bank Department, 
with all of whom your memorialists were on an equal 
footing im every respect, having passed precisely similar 
examinations before the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
having been in receipt of the same scale of pay. 

That your memorialists respectfully submit that the 
clerical duties of this office are at least equal in importance 
to those of other departments of the Post Office, and 
require for their proper performance the exercise of great 
care, intelligence, discretion, and integrity. Some proof 
of this may be instanced by the fact that during the year 
1872 3,463,753 letters passed through this office, containing 
value to the amount of 553,126/. ls. In some cases 
also an acquaintance with foreign languages and a know- 
ledge of foreign currencies and postal conventions are 
indispensable. 

That the duties of the Ist class officers are becoming 
more onerous, by reason of the natural increase of work, 
the larger force under their supervision, and the fact that 
the officers of the minor establishment, who form the larger 
portion of the staff under their control, possess less intel- 
ligence and educational ability, and consequently require 
more guidance and direction than the clerks who formerly 
performed the same duties, and therefore jready judgment 
and nice discretion are more frequently called into re- 
quisition. 

That although there are three classes of clerks in the 
offices referred to and only two classes in this office, the 
minor establishment performing what had been hitherto 
3rd class duties, yet your memorialists submit that the 
clerks on their 2nd class may, for length of seryice and the 
responsibility of their duties, be favourably compared with 
those receiving the improved scales of pay in those depart- 
ments; and, in consequence of the entire absence of junior 
clerical appointments to their office, your memorialists do 
not. derive the benefits that ordinarily ensue from the 
increase of postal business. 

That your memorialists feel acutely the very inferior 
position in which they are now placed as compared with 
the other departments, both pecuniarily and socially, not 
being conscious of having in any way deserved to remain 
in a/less advantageous position. 

That your memorialists feel assured that the foregoing 
facts will establish their claim to your kind ‘consideration, 
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and having full confidence in your willingness to remove 
any disadvantages under which they labour, they humbly 
pray that you will be pleased to recommend the same scale 
of pay, with corresponding senior appointments for their 
office, as that granted to the departments already mentioned. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever 


pray, 


&c., we &e, 
Signe 

R. Burt, py 4 J. Taylor, 
J. Fell, P. J. Comyns, 
W. Lloyd, G, Lauder, 
T. Sargent, F. G. Turner. 
H. Vaughan, P. J. Jennings, 
J. Ramsay, D. B. Moginie, 
D. Sheehan, J. England, 
W. H. Oldridge, — J. R. Hay, 
W. Howard, W. H. Reeks, 
J. Downes, T. Purves, 
H. H. Churchill, A. C. Irvine, 
J.J. Byrne, A. W. Tombs, 
J. Moran, E. G. Henshaw, 
G. E. E. Noble, H. F. McConnell, 


P. H. Reid. 


Copy of Reply to Memorial. 


The memorialists to be informed that, having regard to 
the short period which has elapsed since the revision of the 
office, I do not feel justified in submitting their respective 
claims to the consideration of the Treasury. 
(Signed) J. M. 
10th April 1874. : 


(35). A STATEMENT or THE VIEWS OF THE CLERICAL 
Bopy or tHE Money OrperR Orrick, GENERAL 
Post OFFICE, UPON THE POINTS NOW UNDER 
CONSIDERATION BY THE CiviL SeRvicE INauIRY 
Commission. 


To the Right Honourable Dr, Lyon Playfair, C:B., M.P., 
hairman. , 
SiR, 

As the chosen representatives of the Money Order 
Office, Post Office, we beg, in conformity with your wishes, 
to submit the following statement of our opinions on the 
questions raised in the letter of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, dated 27th of April 1874, and now under con- 
sideration by the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners, 


I. The method of selecting civil servants in the first in- 
stance. 


The system of direct nomination, as in former days, by 
the interest of influential persons, was open to abuse, to 
say nothing of the principle by which the entrance to an 
honourable career became merely a matter of favour or, at 
best, good fortune. It neither guaranteed nor secured 
men of position and education, and not unfrequently 
nominees lacking both were introduced into the service. In 
like manner the more recent system of nomination, blended 
with partial competition, was unsatisfactory, in so far as it 
was open, in a more {limited way, to the same abuse as the 
method it superseded. It was, moreover, unsatisfactory in 
operation, for it frequently happened that a defeated candi- 
date at one examination obtained more marks and acquitted 
himself more creditably than the one who succeeded at the 
next. The abolition of direct nomination by the exercise 
of patronage, and the introduction of “ competition,” opens 
up a career in the Civil Service to all duly qualified 
persons. The principle is a good one, but it has not yet 
had a fair chance, not because of any fault in practical 
detail, but on account of the many anomalies in the service 
to which it has been applied. We are, however, fully 
aware that a brilliant examination does not necessarily 
ensure an efficient clerk, but it rarely happens that one 
who has distinguished himself when under examination, 
subsequently proves unfit for any department under the 
Crown, and if in the Civil Service of the future it is decided 
to permit transfers from office to office, this evil can be 
easily remedied. 


II. The principle upon which men should be transferred 
from office to office, especially im cases when one establish- 
ment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and when 
there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose services 
shouid, if possible, be made available in other departments, 


Under the present system of classification, the transfer 


of men from one office to another, especially in the case of 
redundant employés, is full of difficulty. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that when an establishment has been 
abolished, the men employed therein cannot be transferred 
to another and placed in their proper position without 
prejudicing the interests of the staff, and, on the other 
hand, unless they take a similar position to the one they 
quitted, they themselves must suffer. 


If the service were graded as a whole, as proposed in 


Question III., and appointments in the first instance were ‘ 
made to the service generally, and not to specified depart- 


ments, this injustice would cease to exist. 


On this principle all candidates could easily be moved 
from one branch to another, until it was well ascertained 
for which they were best fitted. 


III. The possibility of grading the service as a whole, so 
as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the diffe- 
rence of pay in different departments. 


Of all the plans that have been under consideration, as 
means towards this end, which, if carried out, would raise 
the service to the rank of a profession, that commends 


itself most to us which contemplates the maintenance of _ 


two divisions of the clerical establishments, the first of 
these being composed, in the future, of gentlemen who 
have passed a high class competitive examination, and the 
second of persons from whom lower educational qualifica- 
tions are required, and who would be fitted for the mere 
mechanical duties of the office. In every department there 
is ample employment for these two grades : 


(a.) Work requiring general proficiency, and thorough 
knowledge of correspondence and accounts. 

(b.) Mere copying, calculating, comparing, &c., &c. 

Between these two grades there should be a clear and 
well defined line of demarcation, and no possibility, except 
under rare and exceptional circumstances, of promotion 
from one to another. may 

The recognition of two gradeswould tend to an uniform 
scale of pay for both throughout the service. This would 
effectually remove the existing jealousy between one office 
and another, especially where their duties are analogous ; 
and this jealousy is not unreasonable, as the natural 
inference is, that all offices which are similar as regards 
work performed ought to be placed upon the same footing. 
A glance at: the Appendix will clearly show the precise 
nature of the duties performed in the three branches of this 
department ; and, having regard to their importance, the 
care and proficiency required in their performance, the 
officers to whom they are intrusted have every claim to be 
put upon the same footing, both as regards pay and 
privileges, as similar branches of the Inland Revenue, 
Admiralty, War, and Audit Offices.’ The different scales 
fixed for these offices, and the proportionate numbers on 
each class, are very much superior to the pay and prospects 
of gentlemen in this department. 


It is earnestly hoped that any, scale proposed in future 
for either grade will ensure by annual increments a fair 
competency to every well-conducted officer, quite irrespec- 
tive of the chances of promotion. 


We would specially invite the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to the system of selection entitled “promotion by 
merit.” 


' So far as we have seen its operations, we are of opinion 
that it creates both disorder and discontent, and produces 
the most discouraging results, and it would not be difficult 
a oe that most flagrant anomalies flourish beneath its 
shelter. 


For “ promotion by merit ” we would substitute “ seniority 
with efficiency.” If it be the rule of the service that the 
senior be called upon by the head of the department to 
perform the duty which carries promotion, until it be 
proved that he is unfit for the post, we are convinced that 
much dissatisfaction would be removed. 


The leave allotted to the officers of this department is 
one calendar month, z.e., from the 3rd of one month to 


the 3rd of another, without any regard to the number of 


working days that may be contained therein. It will be 
seen, by a comparison with other offices, that the leave of 
this department falls far below the average; for instance :— 


Inland Reyenue_ - . - 51 days 
Audit - - - 48 ,, 
Pay Office - | + - ei o's 


The Post Office is notoriously a hard-worked department, 


and why its officers should not receive the same amount of | 


relaxation as those employed elsewhere it is difficult to 
conceive. 


ee 


f 
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The practice in this department is to pay every officer | 


employed on extra duty, without regard to his official 
position, at the rate of 10d. per hour. We submit that 
when the exigencies of the service demand that any officer 
should be detained after official hours, he should be paid 
~ for the time so expended in proportion to his salary. 

IV. The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 
importance than those usually assigned to established clerks, 
or duties of a purely temporary character 

We consider that “writers,” as a rule, are thoroughly 
competent to undertake the duties for which they were 
originally intended, and for the execution of which their 
rate of pay was fixed; but in this department, owing to 
the delay which has taken place in filling up vacancies, 
they have been called upon to sit side by side with estab- 
lished Clerks, and to perform precisely the same duties, 
both as regards quantity and responsibility. 

With Grade II., as projected, the circumstances under 
which it is desirable to employ such persons will have 
passed away, but it would be to the advantage of the 
service to secure permanently the services of such writers 
as seem to be of the class desired. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
FIELD STANFIELD. 
] preheat FRANK CROOKSHANK. 
Money Order Office, 
17th July 1874. 
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(36). STATEMENT oF THE INSPECTORS CLASS OF THE 
GeneraL Post Orrice, LonpoNn (Crry AND 
Merropouitan DisTRIctT OFFICES). 


'o the Commissioners of Inquiry into the Civil Service. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In pursuance of your inquiry into the Post Office 
department, we beg to lay before you the following state- 
ment on a few points in which we feel much interest, on 
account of our position in the service bringing us into 
direct control of iarge bodies of sorters, letter carriers, &c., 
who have for years been in a state of chronic disaffection, 
the cause of which has been removed to some extent by 
the new scale of pay lately introduced. 

We beg to point out that the Post Office establishment 
has a peculiar and anomalous method of grading, unknown, 
we believe, in other departments of the Government 
service. This anomaly has existed since the year 1854, 
when a Parliamentary Commission issued a report upon 
the working of the Post Officc. 

The terms “major” and “minor” establishment were 
then casually introduced, and afterwards crept gradually 
into use; the “major” to represent the clerical staff, 
and the “minor”? the working. staff, or rank and file 
of the office, the terms having no relation to numbers, 
but solely to distinguish a technical division of the service. 

Notwithstanding the promises made by the Postmaster- 
General in the annual report of the Post Office, it is a 
fact that opportunities have not been afforded to intelli- 
gent and well-qualified officers of the 3,896* now employed 
on ‘the “minor” establishment to rise to the “major” 
establishment, excepting to the class of inspectors, which 
_ at present numbers only 41. | 

This inspectors class has existed at least half a century, 
consequently long before the introduction of the terms 
“major? and “ minor,” and it has always ranked with the 
clerical staff, and enjoyed the same rights and privileges, 
with the exception of promotion to the higher grades. 

It is reasonable to suppose that those who have been 
promoted to the inspectors class have been selected on 
account of their long experience with the details and 
practical working of the office, and their special fitness 
to control large bodies of men. A perusal of their duties, 
submitted herewith, will show that they are more im- 


portant and comprehensive than those assigned to the’ 


majority of the general body of clerks, who have the 
whole field of promotion open to them. 

We therefore beg to submit for your consideration the 
desirability of abolishing the terms “ major” and “ minor,” 
and at the same time to recommend that the higher 
grades of the service be open to men of ability and good 
conduct, irrespective of the grade to which they were 
at first appointed. This course would not only greatly 
‘stimulate deserving officers, but also tend to attract to the 
service a better class of candidates. veld 


* This number is exclusive of 840 auxiliaries. 


{ 


In closing our views on these points we beg to express 
the hope that, in the event of the system of universal 
grading being adopted (as suggested in paragraph No. 3 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter of instructions), 
we may be placed on a scale of salary commensurate with 
the importance of the duties we now perform. 

We beg to remain, 
Your obedient servants, 
w. J. i i _f Ox behalf of the Inspec- 
J, ORSMAN tors, E.C. District. 3 
On behalf of the Inspec- 


E. Nasu, for G. A. Hvtanot| tors, Metropolitan Dis- 


trict. 
é On behalf of the Inspec- 
Cuas. E. PALMER - -| tors, Circulation De- 
partment. 


visors of letter carriers’ 


N. F. Bow.er - 
: walks. 


ne behalf of the Super- 


(37) (a). A STATEMENT of the Views of the CLERICAL 
Bopy of the Recetver and AccounTANT-GENE- 
RAL’s Orrice (exclusive of the TraLEGRAPH 
Brancuss), Post Orrics, upon the points now under 
consideration in relation to the REORGANIZATION of 
the Crv1L SERVICE. 


Iv being understood that. the Commission of Inquiry 
which is at present conducting an investigation into the 
Civil Service, in accordance with the Treasury instructions 
dated 27th April 1874, is desirous to ascertain as far as 
possible the feelings and opinions of the general body of 
the service upon the four principal points under consi- 
deration, the following statement, embodying the opinions 
of this office, has been prepared and is now submitted. 


The four main questions are taken in the order in which 
they appear in the Treasury instructions; and, that they 
may be more completely dealt with, the answers to these 
questions are supplemented by some suggestions (on which 
the sense of the department has been carefully taken) on 
certain other subjects, which are either involved in the four 
principal heads, or are naturally suggested by them. 


L. The metho of selecting civil servants im the first 
imstance. 


It is the opinion of this office that open competition is 
not adapted to the exigencies of the service; that, by 
adopting this principle, in order to avoid the evil conse- 
quences of the former system of patronage, the opposite 
extreme has been fallen into, and that the object in view 
would best be attained by a medium course. A more 
educational test, as was strongly stated by the present 
Lord Derby when examined upon this question, even with 


the additional securities at present provided, does not 


seem to afford the best means of securing an efficient per- 
sonnel for the service, and itis suggested that a scheme 
should be introduced whereby, while competition should 
still be the final test, a preliminary guarantee should be 
obtained, by requiring a nomination, which would render 
the nominator to some extent responsible for the character 
and antecedents of the candidate. 


II. The principle upon which men should be transferred 
from office to office, especially im cases when one establish- 
ment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and when 
there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose services 
should, if possible, be made available in lather departments. 


It is the opinion of this office that transfers cannot be 
made without manifest injustice under the existing system 
of classification. In cases of transfer, if the officer trans- 
ferred take any place other than the lowest, the prospects 
of those men to whom he becomes senior are seriously 
damaged, without any fault on their part; while, if he 
take the position of junior, his own interests would suffer 
more or less. This is a point of great importance in 
relation to the questions of promotion, and of annual leave, 
under any system whatever; 
transfers ought to be avoided, except in very urgent cases. 


III. The possibility of grading the service as a whole, so 
as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the diffe- 
rence of pay in different departments. 

There appears to be no objection to introducing a system 
of grading which should embrace the service as a whole; on 


+ Absent on official leave. 


Qqe 


indeed, it is considered that _ 
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the contrary, many strong, arguments can be adduced in 
support of such a scheme. 

Assuming the possibility of placing certain offices of the 
service in one group, and the remaining offices in a second 
group, it is very desirable that a system of grading, either 
under a general service scale, ora class service scale, should 


be introduced. 


First, under a general service scale. 

In place of the class scales as at present fixed, a general] 
service scale might be adopted, whereby length of service 
should carry a certain pay (efficiency and character being 
maintained), and this pay should increase by yearly incre- 
ments, the amount of such increments being periodically 
augmented. 

Under this scale promotions to staff appointments and 
principal clerkships, which should undoubtedly be filled 
only from the general body in each office, should be made 
by selection; but the selection, instead of being thrown 
with all its difficulty and responsibility solely on the chief 
of the department, might be regulated by some such princi- 
ple as that laid down in the Admiralty order, dated 24th 
March 1874,* by which, on the occurrence of vacancies, 
confidential reports upon those members of the office who 
are deemed eligible for promotion, and also upon those 
officers proposed to be passed over as ineligible, are for- 
warded in writing to the proper quarter, accompanied 
by the remarks of the chief. 

Second, under class service scale. 

If any serious objection to the general service scale above 
proposed should be found to exist, itis suggested that all 
offices which are alike in the qualifications demanded, and 
in the work intrusted to them, should be graded together, 
and placed upon precisely the same footing. 

As a most remarkable and striking example of the 
inequalities now existing in this respect, careful considera- 
tion is asked for the case of this office, and it is urged that 
such anomalies should no longer be allowed to exist. 

As the general account office of the largest department 
of the Civil Service, this office, having regard to the 
similarity of the qualifications required, and the identity in 
the nature of the duties, has every claim.to be put upon 
the same footing as the account branches of the Inland 
Revenue Office, the Paymaster-General’s Office, the Admi- 
ralty, the War Office, and the Exchequer and - Audit 
Department. 

First, as to the qualifications.—It will be seen, on 
reference to the list of subjects fixed for candidates by the 
* Civil Service Commission,” until within, a comparatively 
recent date, that similar ‘qualifications were required for 
appointments to all these offices. 

Second, as to the nature of the duties.—The duties in 
the different subdivisions of this office are varied, com- 
plicated, arduous and responsible; and it is confidently 
believed that the following summary will show them to be 
at least equal in every respect to those in corresponding 
branches of any office with which a comparison can fairly 
be made. 

Preparation and examination of the accounts with the 
post offices in England and Wales,’ foreign countries, 
British possessions and colonies, involving a large amount 
of directional correspondence ; issue of warrants on account 
of mail and other postal services; preparation and exami- 
nation of accounts with steam packet companies, and com- 


* pilation of returns and estimates for Parliament, requirin 
Pp 9 gs 


elaborate and minute calculation. Receipt of money from 
the Bank of England, the public, and from offices at home 
and abroad; also outward payments under these heads, 
involving a knowledge of foreign currencies, and the 
treatment of bills, &c. Issue of postage and receipt stamps 
to the annual value of over 5,000,000/., besides Inland 
Revenue licenses. The examination of the cash accounts 
furnished daily by each postmaster and receiver in England 
and Wales, through which, under an average of thirty-three 
heads of service, an annual total of over 100,000,000/. is 
brought into the books of the: department. Keeping the 
ledgers, balance books, records, &c. of the whole of the 
above transactions, embracing an enormous mass of volu- 
minous detail, and requiring special knowledge. Strict 
surveillance of the balances of the accounts of all post- 
masters, sub-postmasters, and receivers in England and 
Wales, and of foreign and colonial offices. Regulation of 
cash remittances on savings’ banks and other accounts ; 
preparation of daily summaries and other abstracts. The 
issue, maintenance, &c., of Government annuity and life 
insurance contracts, collection of premiums and _pay- 
ment of claims, entailing a great deal of correspondence 
with the public, and other work of a secretarial character. 
On these grounds this office feels justified in claiming to 
be put on the same footing as the offices above refered: to 


“* See page 275. 


In order to show some of the inequalities which now 
exist, attention is invited to the following tabulated state- 
ments of pay and annual leave. 


(1.) 
REcEIVER AND AccouNTANT-GENERAL’s OrricE 
(exclusive of the Telegraph Branches), Post Orricz, 


Scale of Salary. 
Guess Mean Annual 
From | By | To Salary. Leave. 
1 300 25 1,000 900 
2 500 20 700. 600 
3 400 |, 20 500 450 
4 310 Bb 400 355 pans 
5. 210 10 "300 255 
6 100 10 200 150 


(2.) 


AccounTANT-GENERAL’s, INLAND Revenue Orricn. 


é Scale of Salary. inkerz 

< Mean é 8 g Annual 

iS) From | By | To Salary. § 8 Leave. 

£ & £ £ 

1 ee eon 1,000 1,000 1 

2 650 25 750 700 7 

3 520 20 620 570° 

4 400 20 500 450 27 por 

5 300 15 380~| B40 38 

6 reo | 10 260 210 40 
_ Mean piper of excess over Accountant 81 

fice, G. P. O. 

a Nh ee 


(3.) 


Excuravurr anp Aupir DrepARTMENT. 


é Seale of Salary. 4 = is 
2 Mean é 23 Annual 
ro tear By To Salary. iB a Leave 
£ £ £ 
5 be wis je a a 
2 775 25 900 837 39 
3 620 20 750 685 52 
4 420 20 600 510 43 ee 
5 200 15 400 300 18 
6 100 | {70 200 | 150 _— } 
f 
Mean per-centage of excess over Accountant 38 
“Oflioe, @.P.0. 
« (4) 
PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Scale of Salary. S 
oS f ‘ 
. Mean 8 28 Annual 
co) From | By To Salary | & Leave 
Co 
a a a a a 
/ & £ g ' £ 
1 1,000 50 1,200 1,100 22 
2 aie _ 1,200 1,200 100 
3 670 20 800: 785 63 
4 520 20 650 |} 585 65 pe Beye 
/ 4 ts f 
5 316 15 500 407 59 ' 
6 100 3 | 80094} 200 ssi J >, 
Mean per-centage of excess over Accountant 5' 
“Oitice, G. P.O. ae : 


See ee Se 
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NSE (5.) 
AccouNTANT-GENERAL’S, ADMIRALTY. 
eee emereneerrna aN Wi! tt AVOID St eee ee 
Scale of Sal: 6 
cale of Salary. eras 
< ei | Mean s & g Annual 
= » 
S | From By To Salary: 3 Ser jie, Hroanet 
ee eee EE eee 
£ £ £ £ 
1 ew — 1,300 1,800 44) a) 
pal a = 1,000 1,000 66 
8 — _ 850 850 88 
49 days. 
4 eae —_ 650 650 83 ; 
5 400 20, 600; 500 96 
15 
6 100 10 400 250 66 
Mean Bee gene of excess over Accountant 74 
ffice, G. P. O. 


It will be seen by a comparison of these five tables, that, 
in point of salary, the Inland Revenue Department has an 
advantage over this office of 31 per cent.; the Exchequer 
and Audit Department of 38 per cent.; the Paymaster- 
General’s Department of 57 per cent.; and the Accoun- 
tant-General’s (Admiralty) of no less than 74 per cent. 


Further, as to annual leave, the above tables show the 
following comparisons :— 


Inland Revenue Department - - 51 days 
Audit Department - - = 485 
Paymaster-General’s Department ae ls 

' Accountant-General’s (Admiralty) - 44 ,, 


as against twenty-nine days for this office. 


These comparisons speak for themselves; and it is 
believed that these wide differences are founded upon no 
necessity, are unjustifiable in principle, and detrimental to 
the best interests of the service. That{theyjhave been long 
' felt. to be just causes of grievance can be;shown by the 
repeated attempts which.have been made by this office to 
obtain an improved position. 


IV. The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 
importance than-those usually assigned to established clerks 
or duties of a purely temporary character. 


It is considered that the important and responsible 
nature of the duties of this office does not admit of the 
employment of writers. : 


/ 
ee 


In addition to the four principal. heads above treated it 
is {desired to lay before the Commission of Inquiry some 
suggestions on three questions intimately connected there- 
with, viz., promotion, pay for extra duty, and retirement. 


1. Promotion.—It is a well-known fact that a great 
amount of dissatisfaction and discouragement prevails 
throughout the Civil Service, arising from the present 
system of promotion being based largely in practice— 
whatever the theory may be—upon selection. If sucha 
scheme of reorganization as the general service scale were 
carried out, it is evident that this evil would disappear. 
_ But, if any other scheme be adopted, it is the strong con- 
viction of this office that, in all posts below principal 
clerkships, promotion should go by seniority, unless the 
man next on the list is inefficient, or has in any way 
forfeited his claims; and that, when the principle of selec- 
- tion is applied, it should be under conditions which would 
render discontent groundless, such, for instance, as the 
system of written reports both on the men | recommended 
and the men proposed to be passed over., _ 


2. Pay for Work performed after official hours by Esta- 
blished Clerks.—It is submitted that the rates of pay in 


various offices require equalization, as it is well known that 


the same class of work in different offices is not paid for at 
uniform rates. As an illustration, it is pointed out that 
the extra work arising from the transfer of Inland Revenue 
license duties to this office is paid for at the rate of 10d. 
an hour, the very same work. having been paid. for at the 
rate of 2s. 6d..an hour when performed in the Inland 
Revenue Office. . % 


In addition to the equalization of offices in this respect, 
itis submitted that the practice which at present obtains in 
this. as in some other offices, of paying the same rate 
“per hour, viz. 10d. for extra work to all officers, em- 
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ployed thereon, without regard to their official position 
and experience, is both impolitic and unfair. It is sub- 
mitted that in all cases payment for extra work should 
bear some ratio to the regular salary of the officer employed, 
each additional 1002. or portion. of 100/, per annum of 
regular salary entitling the officer to a proportionate 
addition to the minimum rate of pay fixed for extra work. 
It is considered, however, that in no case should permanent 
increase of work or vacancies be provided for by extra duty 
for any prolonged period. 


3. Retirement.—Lastly, as to retirement, which is a 
question naturally arising from the proposal of a service 
scale as above explained, it is strongly advocated that pro- 
vision should be made by which optional retirement after 
20 years might become one of the regulations of the service. 
It would appear that the loss in money to the State, even 
under the present system of classification, would be slight 
as compared with the attendant advantages ; but that with 
the proposed service scale this loss would be replaced by 
a substantial pecuniary gain, and that important benefits 
would, in’ addition, be secured both to the State and to 
the members of the service. 


(37) (0). A SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT of the 
Views of the REcEIVER AND AccoUNTANT-GENE- 
RAL’s Orrice (exclusive of the Telegraph Branches), 
GreneRAL Post Orricr, upon the question of a 
General Service Scale in connection with the 20 years’ 
optional Retirement Scheme, and a System of 
Transfers. 


1. A DECIDED opinion in favour of the proposed general 
service scale, alluded to under head III. of the statement 
of the officers of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s 
Office, General Post Office, having been generally expressed 
throughout the Civil Service since that statement was 
forwarded to the Commission of Inquiry, and the repre- 
sentative of this office not having been called upon, when 
under examination before the Commission, to give evidence 
upon the subject, the following explanation is now sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Commission. 


2. The questions of “ optional retirement after 20 years’ 
service’ and “transfers,” being regarded as integral parts 
of the scheme suggested, are included in this statement. 


3. The principle of a general service scale is that length 
of service, combined with continued efficiency and good 
conduct, should carry with it a progressive rate of pay. 


4, The following scale is submitted as one which, it is 
believed, would be acceptable, not only to this office, but to 
the general body of established civil servants below the 
rank of principal clerks in all offices of a similar class. 

It is regarded as the lowest to which this office is justly 
entitled, considering the importance of the duties per- 
formed, and the greatly increased cost of living. 


i Amount | Average 
— “ Sede ie of Year of — 
r) ervice.| Salary. Age. 
Ley F £ 
Year of probation - 1 100 20 
( 2 120 a oo) 
' 3 185 22 
4 150 28 
5 165 24 
4 180 a , 
195 Increment, 
ist period* - - : au a 151. per annum. 
| 10 , 240 29 
ll 255 30 
12 270 31 
13 285 32 
14 800 33 J 
15 te a : 
o 16 340 Increment, 
and period*- — - oat Ben - 202. per annum. 
L 19 400 38 J 
4 20 425 39 m) 
| 21 450 40 | 
S$rd period - - a re is Increment, 
oA 525 43 267. per annum. 
[e 25 550 44 


* At the end of each of these periods a special report to be made as 


to the qualifications for the higher duties o the next period, 


Qq4 
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5. It will be observed that the 25 years covered by the 
length of service required to attain the maximum are 
divided into three periods, preceded by a year of probation. 
It seems evident that the higher pay allotted to the second 
and third periods should carry with it a superior ‘class of 
duty, and this at once suggests the necessity of special 
reports at the end of each period on the conduct and the 
efficiency of the officer for the higher duties. 


6. The increment in each of the periods is annual; 
triennial, quadrennial, or quinquennial increments being 
considered, upon all grounds, extremely objectionable. If 
the report on the probationary year be satisfactory, the 
first period would be commenced with a salary of 1201., 
increasing by a yearly increment of 151. 


When an annual increment became due, the officer con- 
cerned should be reported upon with reference to the past 
year ; and at the period when ‘an augmented increment 
would commence, a special report should be made upon 
the officer concerned, embracing the whole period from 
which he was emerging. This report should treat of the 
manner in which the officer had performed the work 
intrusted to him, his observance of official rules, his 
attendance, and his capacity for the higher duty which 
would follow his advance of pay. 

Should the report at any period, whether for the ordinary 
or augmented increment, be not altogether satisfactory, 
and should there be ground for supposing that the officer’s 
failure was attributable to any exceptional circumstances, his 
increment should be withheld until a further trial had been 
afforded. No adverse report should be acted upon until 
the officer has been allowed an opportunity of proving his 
efficiency in other branches of the office. The decision in 
each case should be based upon the collective reports of 
the several heads of branches under whom he had served. 


7. Itis believed that, with these conditions, the scheme 
would be found.to work advantageously both to the 
Crown and to its servants. As regards the former, a 
certainty would be arrived at that no increment would be 
given which had not been honestly earned. As regards 
the latter, the fact that every officer knew his fate to be in 
his owt: hands would act as an incentive to zeal: Heads 
of offices would be relieved of much invidious respon- 
sibility, subordinates would. be freed from the jealousies 
and heartburnings which under the present system are so 
rife throughout the service, and a thoroughly efficient 
discipline would be secured; while at the same time the 
difficulty of rewarding one meritorious officer without to 
a great extent injuring his brother officers would be 
removed, : 


8. The following arguments are presented in support of 
such a scheme as that above sketched :— 
1. That it would remove all unjust inferiority of one 
office to another performing similar duties. 
2. That it would facilitate a re-arrangement of the whole 
_Service on some definite plan, in lieu of its present 
disjointed and chaotic state. 

. That it would remove all those grounds of complaint 
against the system of promotion to which such 
constant reference is now made. 

. That it would give to all deserving officers (and to 
such only) a security of prospects. 


5. That it would to a great extent remove the objections 
now existing to transfers, in cases of redundancy or 
abolition of office. 

6. That while effecting all this, it would maintain intact 
all the existing means of discipline. 


9. The main objection anticipated to the adoption of the 
scheme appears to be that, as a certain class of duty would 
be attached to each period of the scale, it might occur that 
the number of men paid at the rate of the second or third 
period would exceed the number of duties assigned to 
either period. 


oo 


rN 


10. From the following facts, however, it will be seen 
that such a difficulty is unlikely to arise, and that the 
middle and higher periods would not be overcrowded. 

For example, during the last 14 years (the length of the 
first period of the scale), the two years in which the records 
of this office show the greatest number of appointments to 
have taken place are 1863 and 1867, viz., eight appoint- 
ments in the former year, and nine in the latter. Of the 
eight men appointed in 1863, only two men now remain at the 
end of 1] years. Of the nine men appointed in 1867, only 
four men now remain at the end of seven years. Thus, out 
of the 17 men appointed in the two years referred to, only 
six (about one third) remain, 


1]. An additional safeguard against this anticipated 
overcrowding of the -higher periods would be secured by 


the proposed scheme of optional retirement after 20 years’ 


service. The retirement consequent upon the adoption of 
such a scheme would probably be confined to the general 
body, would not involve a great Joss of experience, and 
would, it is believed, produce a pecuniary gain to the 
State. 


12, A means of meeting the difficulty of transfers would 
be found in this scheme. Although under any arrange- 
ment there must remain some objections to transfers, still, 
under the proposed scheme, they would be reduced to a 
minimum. At the same time advantage should be taken 
of them only as a last resource. To the limited extent to 
which they might be required, if only had recourse to when 


other means of providing for redundant officers had been 


exhausted, it is probable that the Civil Service generally 
would readily accept them as being the only drawback in a 
system which would be universally welcome. 
A. CaILLarp, 
Representative. 


(37) (¢). STATEMENT on seHaur or THE OFFICERS 
OF THE TELEGRAPH AccouNT AND MESSAGE 
BRANCHES OF THE RECEIVER AND AccouNTANT- 
Generav’s Orrice, GenrraL Post Orrice,suBMIT- 
TED TO THE Civiu Service Inquiry CoMMISSION. 


THE officers of the telegraph account and message 
branches of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office 
(Post Office) gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them of submitting their views on such of the 
points indicated in the letter of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Chairman of the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commission as they consider that they have been by 
experience and observation in any*measure qualified to 
form a judgment. 

As regards point 1; 

It is submitted that heads of departments are in a 
better position than the body of clerks to discuss the 
methods of selecting civil servants in the first instance, 
and the relative merits of the systems of open and limited 
competition. 

It is felt also that this is a subject upon which, seeing 
how recently these branches have been formed, it would 
be presumptuous in the officers to express an opinion. 

As regards point 2; 

It is conceived that the difficulties which have hitherto 
existed in utilizing in other departments the services of 
clerks whose offices have been abolished or reduced in 
numbers have arisen in a great measure from the different 
rates of pay which exist in different departments, and 
that a system of grading the service as a whole, as sub- 


mitted for consideration in point 3; would tend largely 


towards the removal of these difficulties. 


The only system of organization for the service, which 
would be likely entirely to remove these difficulties, would 
appear to be one under which the present system of 
classification should be abolished (except as regards posi- 
tions of supervision known as staff appointments), and a 
scale of salary adopted in accordance with length of service 
only, but the experience of the officers of these branches 
is not sufficient to justify them in expressing an opinion 
as to whether the advantages of such a system of organi- 
zation would counterbalance the possible inconveniences 
with regard to discipline and the like, which might arise 
from the abolition of the classes. 


As regards point 3: 


It is submitted that the officers of these branches are 
entitled to speak with some degree of confidence on this 
point, as they are able to base’ their opinion upon facts 
of great weight and relevancy with which it is their 
misfortune to be brought into continual contact. 


It is felt that the differences in the rates of pay of 
departments, or branches of one department, performing 
duties similar in their nature and importance, are not 
only a source of inconvenience, but an actual injustice, 


and that they tend inevitably to breed dissatisfaction and 
discontent in the service. 7 


The case of the telegraph account and message branches 
of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office is sub- 
mitted to the Commission as a striking example in point, 


These branches were called into existence on the transfer 


of the undertakings of the late telegraph companies to the — 


= Oe 


‘Postmaster-General in February 1870, for the purpose 
of providing for new duties created in the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s Office by. that transfer. 

The following details, showing the nature of the duties 
for which the branches were intended to provide, and 
showing also the classification and rates of pay allotted 
to each branch, are extracted from the report of Mr. 
Scudamore to the Postmaster-General on the telegraph 
establishment, dated the 3lst May 1872, which was sub- 
mitted to the Treasury. 


A Statement of the Force and Quality of Force re- 
quired for Telegraph Work in the TELeGrapy 
Account Brancu of the Receiver and Accountant 
General’s Department of the General Post Office. 


Press and NEws SECTION. 


For the preliminary work connected with the arrival and 
examination of the received messages at the ‘Telegraph 
Account Branch, and for reporting the irregularities of 
postmasters, 1 general body, | junior clerk. 

For examining and counting the forwarded messages, 
3 junior clerks. 

For arranging and classifying the received copies of 
messages delivered for the News Associations, 2 junior 
clerks. 

For entering, charging, and preparing statistics of the 
accounts against the News Associations, 9 general body, 
2 junior clerks. 

For classifying and tracing the forwarded and received 
copies of messages addressed to London and provincial 
newspapers, and preparing accounts against the newspaper 
proprietors, 2 general body, 5 junior clerks. i 

For the occasional special examination of the various 
accounts to detect errors, and for registering and preparing 
weekly lists of the persons entitled to receive news from 
the News Associations, 4 general body. 

For supervision of this section and for general corre- 
spondence. and references in connection with press work, 
1 first-class clerk, lower section, 3 general body. 

For messengers’ work in this section, including folding 
and despatching letters and papers, 2 boy messengers. 


ForREIGN SECTION. 
_ Anglo-American Accounts. 


For tracing and checking ithe messages, preparing the 
accounts between the Postmaster-General and the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company, and comparing the accounts 
with the company periodically, 2 general body, 1 junior 
clerk. 


Great Northern Accounts. . 


For arranging and checking the messages and preparing 
accounts between the Postmaster-General and the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company, 1 general body, 1 junior 
clerk. 

Submarine Company’s Accounts. 


For arranging and checking the messages, 2 junior elerks. 

For checking, with the messages, the accounts rendered 
by the Submarine Company for outwards traffic, 3. general 
body. 

ue checking. the proportions divisible between the Post- 
master-General and the Submarine Company on outward 
and inward traffic, including the final examination of the 
accounts and the preparation of rectification accounts, 
6: general body. 


Falmouth, Gibraltar and Malta, and Indo-European 
Accounts. : 


For arranging and checking the messages, and preparing 
the accounts between the Postmaster-General and the Fal- 
mouth, Gibraltar and Malta, and Indo-European Telegraph 
Companies, 1 general body, 1 junior clerk. 

For preparing and checking accounts between the Post- 
miaster-General and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the 
Scilly Islands, and the Cape of Good Hope Telegraph 
Companies, and preparing and rendering Government 
and private accounts, 1 general body, 1 junior clerk. 

For general correspondence, references, and preparation 
of statistical information, 4 general body, ! junior clerk. 

For the occasional special examination of the’ various 
accounts to detect errors, 1 general body. 

For supervision of this section, 1 first-class clerk, lower 
section. icangeu to 

For messengers’ duties, including the conveyance of 
messages between the offices of the Cable Companies and 
the Telegraph Account Branch, | boy messenger, 
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RaILway Compantes’ Commissr1on Accounts. 


For examining and checking the accounts rendered by 
railway companies for commission on message work and 
correspondence in connection with railway work, 4 general 
body, 1 junior clerk. i 


GENERAL. 


For superintendence of the Telegraph Avvount Branch, 


1 stuff officer. 


For assisting in the superintendence of the Telegraph 
Account Branch, and for supervision of the correspondence 
and the preparation of statistics, 1 first-class clerk, upper 
section. _ é 

For registration of papers and endorsement of complaints, 
3 general body. } 

For messengers’ work, including sorting papers, finding 


. same when required, copying letters by press, and de- 


spatching letters, 1 ordinary messenger, 1 boy messenger. 
ProvinciAL Account Brancu. 


For passing alterations in allowances, passing incidental 
claims, and correcting allowance books, 2 general body. 

For increase of force necessary for the examination of 
postmasters’ voted service accounts, 8 general body. 


LepGcEer BRANCH. 


For the additional force necessary for posting accounts | 
in ledgers, 7 general body. 


Casnizr’s Orrrce. 
For the additional force necessary for the issue of stamps, 
the examination of remittances, and the payment of tele- 
graph salaries, 4 general body. 


Exprenpirure Branca. 


For the additional force necessary for general purposes, 
3 general body. 


PrinciPAL BooK-KEEPER’S BRANCH. 


For the additional force necessary to meet the increase 
of work from telegraph business, 1 first-class clerk, lower 
section, | general body. ; 

Add as provision for annual leave, 9 junior cierks. 


Total :— 
1 principal clerk. 
1 first-class clerk, upper section. 
3 first-class clerks, lower section. 
70 clerks, general body. 
30 junior clerks, 
1 messenger. 
4 boy messengers. 


A SratnMeEent showing the Amount required for Salaries 
and Wages of the TmeLecraru Account Brancu, 
Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office, General 
Post Office, for. the year ending 3lst March 1873. 

Amount required 
for 1872-73. 
1 principal clerk, 350/., rising by 15/. per £ 


annum to 450/. - - - 400 

1 first-class clerk, upper section, 300/.. 

rising by 10/. per annum to 4002. , ‘The 

present holder of the office to have the 

minimum of the scale from the 5th 
February 1870 - - - Bes Oe) 

3 first-class clerks, lower section, 200/., 
rising by 10/. per annum to 3001. - 780 

70 clerks, general body, 70J., rising by 10V. 

~ . per annum to 2007. ; one to rise to 260/., 
and one to 2401. - - - 7,200 

30 junior clerks, 50/., rising by 7J. 10s, to 
901. - - - - - = 2200) 
Provision for extra work - - - 500 

1 messenger, 21s. per week, rising by Is. 
per week to 40s, - - - - 55 

4 boy messengers, 8s. per week, rising by 
1s. per week to 12s. - - - 100 
110 a5 
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A Srarement of the Force and Quality of Force re- 
quired for Telegraph Work in the TeLecRapH Mus- 
sace Brancu of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office, General Post Office. 


For examining the messages for short charges and other 
irregularities, sending out short charge reports, classifying 
‘the foreign, press, and unpaid messages for the Telegraph 
Account Branch, and preparing the inland messages for 
the sorting and tracing duties, 15 general body. 

For supervision of this section, 1 general body. 

For messengers’ work in connection with this section, 
1 boy messenger. | 

For extension of the work of this section, 3 general 
body, 2 tracing clerks. 

For sorting the received messages into the alphabetical 
order of their offices of origin, classifying the foreign, 


press, and unpaid messages for the Telegraph Account ~ 


Branch, and the Scotch and Irish messages for the account 
branches in Edinburgh and Dublin, 16 tracing clerks. 

For tracing the received with the forwarded messages, 
reporting missing forms, and checking porterage claims 
by the amounts collected, 25 tracing clerks. 

For references to messages required for public and other 


complaints, and for the investigation of irregularities de- 


tected in the Clearing House Branch, 5 general body, 
4 tracing clerks. 

For messengers’ work in connection with this section, 
1 boy messenger. 

For miscellaneous duties, including the preparation of 
returns and statistics, furnishing accounts required in the 
Telegraph Account Branch and the Clearing House Branch, 
and for general correspondence, 4 general body, 6 tracing 
clerks. 

For the examination of postmasters’ daily telegraph 
accounts (this work has hitherto been performed in the 
Money Order Office), 12 general body. 

For superintendence of the branch, | staff officer. 

For assisting in the superintendence of the branch and 
for supervision of the correspondence, 1 first-class clerk, 
lower section. 

: For general messengers’ duties, including folding and 
i despatching letters and papers, and conveying messages 
between this branch and the Telegraph Account Branch, 

the Clearing House, and other departments, | ordinary 
messenger, 1 boy messenger. 

Add as provision for annual leave, 7 tracing clerks. 

Total :—. 
1 principal elerk. 
1 first-class clerk, lower section. 
40 clerks, general body. 
60 tracing elerks. 
1 messenger. 
3 boy messengers. 


A SrareMENT showing the Amount required for Salaries 
and Wages of the TeteGrapn Merssace Brancu, 
Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office, General 
Post Office, for the year ending the 3lst March 1873. 


Amount required 
for 1872-73. 
1 principal clerk, 350/., rising by 157. per £# 


annum to 45()/. - - 400 

1 first-class clerk, lower section, 200/., 
_ wising by 10/. per annum to 300). - 200 

40 clerks, general body, 70/., rising by 101. 
per annum to 2001. - - - 3,700 

60 tracing clerks, 50/., rising by 7/. 10s. per 
annum to 90/. : -> - 3,600 
Provision for extra work - - 300 

1 messenger, 21s. per week, rising by Is. 
per week to 40s. - - - 55 

3 boy messengers, 8s. per week, rising by 
ls. per week to 12s. - - 100 
106 8,355 


| APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT OF THE 


‘section of this branch is illustrated somewhat fully in the 


there furnished bemg extracted from Mr. Scudamore’s 


office. 


“respect as any duties allotted to third-class clerks in the 


The following remarks are submitted with reference to 
the duties of each branch :— a 


Telegraph Account Branch, 


The nature of the work performed in the press and news 
appendix to this statement’ marked “ A.,” the information 


report above, referred to (pages 215 to 221). It is believed 
that it will be admitted by those best qualified to form 
a judgment, that the bulk of the work performed in this 
section by the clerks of the general body, besides calling 
for a considerable amount of technical telegraphic know- 
ledge, which all the officers in these. branches have 
acquired, demands equal care and attention, and is at least 
equally intricate with the work performed by third-class 
clerks in the other branches of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office, while the supervision of the section and 
the more important of the duties are ona par with the . 
work performed by first and second class clerks in that 


The duties of the foreign section of the ‘Telegraph 
Account Branch are explained and illustrated at pages 221 
to 237 of the report already referred to, extracts from 
which, together with further information on the same 
subject, are marked “B.” in the appendix to this state- 
ment. It may be asserted without fear of contradiction 
that the duties of this section are as important in every 


other branches of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s 
Office, while it is submitted that duties in that office of no 
greater importance than those involving the supervision 
of this section, the conducting of the correspondence 
relating to it, and the charge of the accounts between the 
department and the larger cable companies are placed in the 
hands of officers of the first and second class. 


With regard to the dutiesperformed inthe Provincial 
Account Branch, the Ledger Branch, the Cashier’s Office, 
the Expenditure Branch, and the Principal Book-keeper’s 
Branch, it is probably sufficient to say that they are 
additional duties created in those branches of the Receiver 
and Accountant-General’s Office by the acquisition of the 
telegraphs, and that they are identical in every respect 
with, and incapable of separation from, the other duties 
which are performed in those branches by the officers of 
the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office. : 


Telegraph Message Branch. 


The nature of the work of this branch, which is divided 
into four sections, the correspondence section, the account 
section, the message section, and the tracing section, is 
explained in detail at pages 204 to 211 of Mr. Scudamore’s 
report, extracted in the appendix to this statement 
marked “C.,”’ and it is submitted that those duties which 
are allotted to clerks of the general body (as already 
specified in the classification of the force of the branch) 
are in all respects on a par with those of the third-class j 
clerks who are engaged on examining duties in the other : 
branches of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office, : 
whilst it is maintained that several of the duties, notably . 
those performed by the heads of the sections and their . 
assistants, are equivalent to duties allotted in other D, 
branches of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office ia 
to first and second class clerks. 


It should be stated with regard both to the Telegraph 
Account Branch and the Telegraph Message Branch, that | 4 
although the schedules set forth in Mr. Scudamore’s report | 

convey an accurate idea of the nature of the work intended a 2 
to be performed in each branch, several alterations have ‘4 
been made since the date of that report, which affect the . 
distribution of the work and force, as well as the amount 
of force employed, ; a 


Thus in the Telegraph Account Branch a portion of 


' the work of the press and news section (that portion 
relating to the accounts of London and provincial news- 


papers), together with some of the work relating to the 4 
commission payable to railway companies, has been recently : 
transferred to the Clearing House Branch, and the force 4 
which had been employed upon the work has been utilized 

in partially meeting an increase of work in the foreign 
section of the Telegraph Account Branch and of the 
telegraph work of the other branches of the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s Office. — 


It is understood to be in contemplation to transfer to 
the Clearing House Branch the whole or the greater part 


of the remaining work of the press and news section, the 
force at present engaged upon that work being urgently, 
required to perform duties of equal importance in the 
Telegraph Message Branch, and to meet the increase of 
telegraph work in the other branches of the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s Office. | 


In the Telegraph Message Branch the actual number 
of examining and other superior duties is now much larger 
than that provided for in the original estimate, and the 
number of tracing duties is considerably smaller than was 
provided for in that estimate. 


.The increase in the superior duties of this branch is at 
present provided for by the employment upon those duties 
of officers who are classified and paid as tracing clerks 
and by extra duty. 


The uniform scale of salary enjoyed by the officers of 
the other branches of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office is here appended for the purpose of com- 


parison with the scales of the Telegraph Account and 


Message Branches. 


Scaue or Sauary of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office, General Post Office. 


LAr sana Minimum.) ;Aumual | | Maximum. 
F 3 £ £& £ 
1 Heceiyer and Aicgawmsant 584 38 7,000 
1 Chief Hxaminer - se 500 20 700 
1 Cashier < . os % 500 20 700 
1 Principal Book-keeper —- 500 20 700 
7 Principal Clerks = - - 400 20 500 
18 First-class Clerks = - - 310 15 400 
80 Second-class Clerks = 210 10 300 
60 Third-class Clerks - = 100 10 200 


On comparing the scales it will be seen that the pay of 
a principal clerk in the other branches of the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s Office is 4007. by 20/. to 500/., as 
against 3501. by 157. to 4502. for an officer of the same 
grade in these branches. — 


The pay of a first-class clerk in the other branches of 
the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office is 3107. by 
151. to 4001., as against 3007. by 107. to 400/. for the upper 
section, and 200/. by 107. to 3002. for the lower section of 
the first class in these branches. 5 


The pay of a second-class clerk in the other branches 
of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office is 2101. 
by 10/. to 300/., and of a third-class clerk 100. by 10/.: 
to 2002., whereas in these branches there is no second class, 
and the pay of a clerk of the general body is: 701. by 
101. to 2002. 


As regards the numbers borne upon each class, it will 
be observed that while the proportions of the lower to the 
upper classes in the other branches of the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s Office are such as to give a prospect 
of a fair flow of promotion, the proportions of the classes in 
these branches are such as to afford no prospect of pro- 
motion whatever. 


The case of the junior clerks in the Telegraph Account 
Branch and of the tracing clerks in the Telegraph Message 
Branch remains to be stated. 


The junior clerks of the Telegraph Account Branch are, 
with few exceptions, performing duties equal in point of 
importance to those performed by clerks of the general 
body, and seyeral of them are performing such duties in 
the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office side by side 
with the third-class clerks of that office. It is submitted, 
therefore, that no good reason exists for maintaining a 
distinction between the junior class and the general body, 
and that even if it be admitted that a small number of 
duties are of comparatively inferior importance, this is a 
state of things which is inevitable in every department, 
and is met, as it should be in this case, by employing the 
clerks in the first instance upon such duties as a means of 
preparing them for those of higher importance. As 
-yegards the tracing clerks in the Telegraph Message 
Branch, it has already been stated that a large number of 
those officers are actually employed upon non-tracing 
‘duties which properly. pertain to officers of the general 
‘body, the number ‘of tracing duties having been over- 
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estimated in the first instance. It’ is submitted that this 
error should be rectified by a ‘sufficient transfer from the 
class of tracing clerks, and that the officers who have all 
along been performing superior duties, or are capable of 
performing such duties, which are vacant, should no 
longer suffer from the fact of their having been arbitrarily 
classified as tracing clerks in the first instance. As regards 
the tracing clerks- who are to be permanently employed 
upon tracing duties, without a probability of rising beyond 
their own grade, it is submitted that a scale of salar 
of 501. by 7. 10s. to 90/., with nothing beyond that 
scale, is neither a sufficient present remuneration nor an 
encouraging prospect for the future, and that if the tracing 
clerks look anxiously for an improvement in their present 
scale, and the creation of an upper class to which’ they 
may look forward to promotion, their desire is not by any 
means an unreasonable one. 


The anomalies which the officers of these branches have 
thus brought under the notice of the Commission evidently 
call for removal, and the officers are of opinion that, in 
common with similar anomalies which they believe will be 
found to prevail throughout ‘the service, they could best 
be removed by grading the service as a whole in accordance 
with the nature and. quality of the work performed. So 
far as their own case is concerned the officers submit that, 
as the branches to which they are attached form in every 
respect an integral part of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office, it is inevitable that dissatisfaction must 
prevail until either by amalgamation or otherwise they are 
placed on the same footing as regards classification, pay, 
and the prospects of promotion as the other officers of that 
department. 


The only objection which could be conceived to exist 
to the grading of the service as a whole would be the 
existence of numerous important differences in the character 
or importance of the work performed in the different 
departments, but it has been endeavoured to be shown 
that as between the Telegraph Branches and the other 
branches of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office 
this obstacle does not exist, and the officers of these 
branches believe that it will be found that no material 
difference exists in the nature and quality of the work 
performed in the offices of account throughout the 


" service. 


A statement bearing on this point has, it is understood, 
been submitted to the Commission by the officers of the 
other branches of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s 
Office. 


As regards point 4: 

The officers of these branches are unable to express any 
opinion on this point, as it has not hitherto, been the 
custom ‘to employ writers in any branch of the Receiver 
and Accountant-General’s Office, it being considered that 
the nature of the duties does not admit of the employment 
of such officers. 


(88) (a). STATEMENT oF tHe Case or THe CLERICAL 
STAFF OF THE SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT, 
GENERAL Post-OrFicer. 


_TuE officers forming the clerical staff of the Savings Bank 
Department, General Post Office, beg leave to submit to 
the Commission appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the Civil Service the following statement relative to the 
organization and status of their department, and to the 


disadvantages attaching to their position as compared with . 


that of officers of other departments of the Post Office, and 
of the Civil Service generally. 


The Savings Bank Department occupies, in man 
respects, an entirely exceptional position. Established less 
than 13 years ago, with a small nucleus of officers drawn 
from yarious branches of the Post Office, it has expanded 
with such unexampled rapidity, that it is already one of the 
largest departments of the Civil Service, employing about 
400 officers of various grades, exclusive of the minor 
establishment. 
gerated form, the typical grievances common to the whole 
Civil Service, the Savings Bank Department suffers from 
evils peculiar to itself; and as these evils have attended its 
development from the first, and, to a certain extent, flow 
from the rapidity of that development, it will be necessary, 
in order properly to explain the case, to trace briefly the 
progress of the department from its infancy. 


Rr2 


Unfortunately, besides having, in an exag- ° 


When the scheme of Post Office Savings Banks was first 
mooted, one of the principal objections raised to it was that 
such banks would never be self-supporting. ‘lhe Govern- 
ment of the day, however, vouched not only for the 
feasibility of the scheme, but also for its financial success, 
and, therefore, when it received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature it was naturally a point of considerable importance 
to disprove, in particular, the objection on the ground of 
pecuniary loss. Accordingly, the organization of the 
department was initiated under a system of the most rigid 
economy, the fewest possible number of officers being em- 


ployed, and the work required of them being altogether 


excessive. Whether it would not have been better, seeing 
that Parliament had adyisedly determined on the establish- 
ment of a Government Savings Bank, to have made from 
the first proper provision for the transaction of the business, 
it would be out of place here to discuss; but, if the course 
adopted was considered the most prudent while the 
institution was yet an experiment, it was surely unwise to 
pursue that course after all doubt as to its financial success 


had been dispelled. So far, however, from producing any | 


moiification of this’ policy, the success of the Post Office 
Savings Bank would appear to have had the contrary effect, 
as with the development of the institution the system of 
economy was, if possible, more rigidly enforced than ever, 
the authorities having been, apparently, more concerned 
to curtail the growing expenditure than to study the 
efficiency of the department. The frequent applications 
of the Controller for the accessions of force, rendered 
necessary by the increasing business, were met sometimes 
hy absolute refusal, and at other times with a grant of only 
2 portion of the force applied for; when responsible clerks 
were required, temporary writers would be supplied, while, 
latterly, the additions to the force have consisted solely of 
boy clerks. and temporary boy writers; and if any further 
instance were necessary of the habitual disregard of the 
requirements of the department, it will be found in the 
fact that a large number of established officers have been 
drafted to the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office 
to supply vacancies on the third class, the superior pros- 
pects and higher salary in that office being inducements 
sufficient to attract even officers of considerable service. 

The result is that the total available force of the depart- 
ment has become, comparatively, so reduced as to render 
it quite impossible to deal with each day’s transactions 
within the usual official hours. Recourse, therefore, is had 
to the objectionable expedient of extra work, a system 
which was unequivocally condemned in the report of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the Post Office 
Establishment in 1854; and as the boys who now form so 
large a proportion of the force of the department cannot 
be crusted to perform this work satisfactorily, it necessarily 
devolyes almost wholly upon the limited number of expe- 
rienced officers of the establishment. 

This system has, in truth, been carried to such a length 
as to materially impair the efficiency of the department ; 
and, as a direct consequence, the usefulness of the Post 
Office Savings Bank has been seriously restricted. The 
majority of the depositors belong, of course, to the working 
classes, and everyone familiar with the working classes 
must be aware that, as a rule, they require much encourage- 
went, and exceptional facilities to induce them to save 
money at all, and that they are ready to seize upon any 
trouble or annoyance expetienced in connection with their 
sayings as an excuse for abandoning the habit. As is 
well known, the work of the Post Otiice Savings Bank 1s 
centralized in the department in London, where every 
depositor has to send an application for any withdrawal he 
may wish to make, where he has also to send his deposit 
hook every year for examination, and whence acknowledg- 
ments for his deposits, and warrants for their repayment, 
are sent to him by post. Any error, therefore, made by the 
department in sending a warrant or acknowledgment, or 
in balancing or addressing a book, directly affects some 
depositor, who has to enter into and maintain a cor- 
respondence with the office in London until the error is 
rectified; and it will be obvious that to persons not 
accustomed to -write letters, or to those who cannot write, 
this is a very formidable proceeding. Unfortunately a 
considerable amount of the work of the department is per- 
formed in a very unsatisfactory manner, and the large and 
increasing number of complaints received daily is evidence 
of the extent to which the public is affected. Many depo- 
sitors who otherwise would doubtless continue to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the Post Office Savings 
Banks choose rather to sever their connection with the 


’ Bank than be subject to the trouble and annoyance caused 


by the frequent errors made in the department; and there 
is much reason to believe that to the discredit into which 
the department has fallen with depositors may partly be 
ascribed the remarkable manner in which many of the old 
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savings banks continue to hold their own, and even in — 


some cases to prosper, notwithstanding the superior facilities 
which Post Office Savings Banks afford. 
In the opinion of the clerical staff of the department, 


the system of boy labour has materially contributed to this 
state of things, and they would, therefore, direct the 


attention of the Commission of Inquiry to the working of 
that system. | 

The boys employed in the Savings Bank are of two 
grades—writers and clerks. Boy writers are eligible be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18, upon passing a simple test 
examination before the Civil Service Commissioners. They 
are paid at the rate of 4d. an hour, and are liable to dis- 
missal upon the shortest notice. Boy clerks are eligible 
between the ages of 15 and 17, after passing. an open com- 
petitive examination before the Commissioners, and they 
receive a salary of 30/. a year, rising by 5/. a year to 501. 

Upwards of 400 boys have entered the department up 
to the present date, the number of boy writers and boy 
clerks being about equal. Nearly half of the number, 
however, have either. left the office of their own accord, 
or have been sent away, chiefly on account of incompetence, 
after they have received more or less training, at consider- 
able expense to the department. > 

The boy writers are principally employed in writing 
acknowledgments for deposits, in addressing envelopes for 
the return of depositors’ books, and in copying work 
generally. Simple as this work is, however, experience has 
shown it to be quite beyond the capacity of these boys, 
who not only make an incredible number of blunders, but 
blunders such as no intelligent person would be capable of 
committing. 

The boy clerks on first entering the department are 
similarly employed, but after suflicient time has been 
allowed to enable them to acquire some insight into the 
work they are usually placed in charge of divisions of 
ledgers. ‘The duty of a ledger clerk consists in opening in 


-the ledgers the new accounts of depositors, in posting 


daily deposits, in checking depositors’ notices of with- 


‘drawal with the ledgers,and in issuing the necessary 


warrants for repayment when the notices are in accord 
with the accounts. It will be manifest that this is a duty 
of considerable responsibility, requiring great accuracy, 
and the exercise of constant care and attention—qualities 
which, by the way, boys do not usually possess; and the 
importance attached to the work in the early years of the 
bank will be seen on reference to the report of Messrs. 
Scudamore and Chetwynd, dated 31st October 1862, on 
the subject of the original classification of the establish- 
ment, in which it was held that the clerks intrusted with 
the charge of ledger divisions should be second-class 
clerks. Lest it should-be supposed that, since then, this 
work has been simplified, it may be well to state that it 
has really become more arduous, while the removal, one 
by one, of numerous checks, formerly considered indis- 
pensable, though tending to facilitate the performance of 
the work, has much increased the responsibilities of the 
ledger clerks. If it was expected that boy clerks would 
prove efficient substitutes for men upon this important 
work, such expectations have not been realized, for not 
only is the work in general performed in an exceedingly 
loose manner, but the ledgers of the department are so 
carelessly» kept, and are so inaccurate, as to be quite 
unreliable as a record of the transactions of depositors. 
The inconvenience caused by the errors of the ledger 
clerks is not confined to their own duties, as the work of 
the examiners generally, and the summarizing of the 
ledger transactions in particular, is thereby rendered 
doubly troublesome, and the department is in this manner 
involved in much additional expense. In other branches 
where boy clerks have been tried, no better results have 
followed—even in regard to work of a mechanical nature, 
no reliance can be placed.on them ; and it would seem that 
the general work of the office is for the most part quite 
beyond the range of their capabilities. Yet it will hardly 
be credited that the vacancies in the permanent establish- 
ment of the department, which were formerly filled in 
much the same manner as in other departments of the 


Post Office and in the Civil Service generally, are now 


filled exclusively from this class of boys. Already, nearly 
100 boys have been promoted to the third class of clerks, 
and are in receipt of salaries varying from 80/. to 901. a 


year, so that the department is employing these boys upon 


terms which have proved sufficient to attract persons of 
mature age and varied acquirements. ; 


The officers of the ‘establishment feel constrained to 
protest most strongly against this practice, which, by 
degrading the department, tends to lower its standing in 
the service. After an experience extending over a period 
of four. years, the officers are fully convinced that the 
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system of boy labour is most detrimental to the true 
interests of the public service, and though they recognize 
the desirability of making the mechanical duties the 
training ground of the establishment, they cannot do 
otherwise than condemn the employment of boys under 
any circumstances. 5 

Having endeavoured to point out the: pernicious results 
of the present system of administration as it affects the 
efficiency of the department, the officers would call the 
attention of the Commission to their position as contrasted 
with that. of their brother officers throughout the Civil 
Service. The evils of which they have to complain may 
be resolved into three kinds :— ea 

First. The direct and immediate loss, they, sustain 
through the scales of salary being inferior to those in 
other offices where the work is not of any higher 
quality ; 

Second. The absence of any adequate prospect of pro- 
motion for the great majority of the officers, owing to 
the limited number of superior appointments and the 
small dimensions of the first and second classes in 
proportion to the third ; and - 

Third. The hardship to which many officers are subject 
through being constantly employed without remu- 
neration on duties that, from their impertance, ought 
to be performed by officers of the superior class. 


In order to illustrate the first and second of these points, 
a tabular statement, compiled from the estimates for the 
year 1874-5, is appended,* showing respectively the scales 
of salary in force in this and certain other departments, 
and also the numbers on the various classes, and the 
Such offices as the 
Treasury, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the 
secretarial branches of some of the other great depart- 
ments, where the work may be presumed to be of a higher 
character than ordinary, are not included in the statement, 
Hut all those offices are given which, like the Savings 
Bank Department, deal principally with accounts. A 
glance at the statement will show that in no other office 
is the average salary so low as in the Savings Bank, to 
which, as will also be seen, a different rule has been applied 
in apportioning the numbers on the various classes. ‘This 
exceptional treatment might be justifiable if the duties in 
the department were of an exceptionally mechanical and 
unimportant character, but such a reason has never been 
assigned for it, and there can be no doubt that the real 
cause is no other than the timid, economical spirit already 
referred to. In case, however, the Commission might be 
led to assume, from the inferior status of the department, 
that‘the work is of a kind which does not require even the 
ordinary qualifications of a civil servant, it may be as well 
to point out the fallacy of such a view. No more striking 
example could be adduced for this purpose than the case 
of the Controller of the Post Office Savings Bank, for in 
that officer is vested not only the management of a vast 
financial business, but the direct control of some 500 men. 
It may safely be said that there is no branch of any depart- 
ment in the Civil Service where the duties of the chief can 
be more responsible than these, yet the scale of salary of 
the Controller is only from 550/. to 800/. per annum, or 
about the same scale as that of a first-class clerk in some 
offices, 

Premising that all mere mechanical work is performed 
by temporary writers and boys, the general work of the 
clerical staff may be described as, in the main, analogous 
to that in other financial departments. As showing the 
magnitude of the business, it may be stated that the total 
amount of money dealt with last year was14,539,920/,13s.5d., 
of which the sum: of 7,955,/39/. 17s. 9d. was deposited, 
and 6,584,180/. 15s. 8d. withdrawn, the aggregate number 
of transactions being 3,943,031.. These transactions were 
effected by 1,556,645 depositors, in each of whose accounts 
they had to be entered separately, and from which, every 
quarter, they had to be extracted; summarized, and balanced, 
each account being finally credited with interest and ba- 
lanced separately at the end of the year. As every trans- 
action has to be accounted for throughout, these various 
processes, the greatest accuracy is necessary, a single error 
being sufficient to prevent the entire operation of balancing. 
It should be pointed out, moreover, that the work is greatly 
complicated by what is technically called the cross-entry 
system, whereby a depositor may use his book for making 
deposits or withdrawals at any town or village in the 
United Kingdom where a Post Office Savings Bank is 
established. ‘There being nearly 5,000 Post Office banks 
in the United Kingdom, each sending a daily account to 
the department, the work of collecting the cross-entry 
transactions and entering them in the proper accounts is 
very troublesome, and in order to accomplish it with the 
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requisite speed a considerable amount of mental calcula- 
tion is necessary. The system, which is one of the chief 
facilities of the Post Office Savings Bank, is largely used 


by depositors, the number of cross-entry transactions 


last year having been 1,023,845. Another class of work is 
the examination of depositors’ books. In consequence of 
the accounts being entirely kept in the chief office, every 
depositor is required by the regulations to forward his book 
once a year for comparison with the departmental ledgers, 
and as this duty is one of the principal safeguards against 
fraud, it is important that it should be carefully and in- 
telligently performed, Arising in great measure out of the 
examination of books is the work of investigating and 
correcting errors, and the fact that no less than 25 
officers are employed in this duty will serve to show what 
numerous irregularities have to be dealt with. It has 
already been mentioned that the amount withdrawn last 
year was 6,584,180/. 15s. 8d., and the magnitude of this 
sum is of itself the best indication of the responsible 
nature of the duty of issuing the warrants for repayment. 


’ Besides the verification of the amounts, it is necessary to 


guard against forgery, and with this view the signatures to 
the notices of withdrawal have to be compared with the 
depositors’ signatures to the declarations made when the 
accounts were opened, the number of notices of with- 
drawal rejected on account of difference of handwriting or 
other discrepancies being about 10 per cent. of the whole 
number received. It should be stated, too, that the corre- 
spondence of the department is considerable, and is not 
dealt with, as might be supposed, in the office of the 
Secretary of the Post Office, but in the department itself. 
The claims made by representatives of deceased depositors 
have to be attended to; and the requisite evidence of 
death and of the validity of the claims has to be procured. 
Applications for money deposited by persons who have 
become insane have also to be fully investigated before 
being submitted to the Postmaster-General, who is invested _ 
with a discretionary power in paying such money ; while 
the miscellaneous claims and applications arising out of 
the extensive monetary business of the Post Office Savings 
Bank are necessarily very numerous, many of them being 
of an intricate and difficult nature, requiring much tact 
and some legal knowledge in dealing with them. And in 
connection with this recapitulation of duties it should be 
mentioned that while the accounts of other public depart- 
ments are subjected annually to a strict audit, the only 
check on the accounts of the Post Office Savings Bank is 
that supplied: by the departmental system of book-keeping, 
though it is provided in clause 16 of the Post Office 
Savings Bank Act that the accounts shall be audited 
amually by the Commissioners of Exchequer and Audit. 

Such, then, is the nature of the work performed by the 
officers of the Savings Bank Department, and surely it 
cannot be contended that it is inferior to that dene in 
offices like the Inland Revenue, or the account branches 
of the War Office and Admiralty. Yet in the office of the 
Accountant-General of the War Office, for instance, the 
salary of a principal clerk is 800/., and the scale for a 
senior clerk is from 420/. to 600/., and for a junior clerk 
1507. to 4007. per amnum, while in the Savings Bank 
Department. the scale of pay for principal clerks is only 
from 425]. to 5001., for first-class clerks 310/. to 400/., for 
second-class clerks 2007. to 300/., and for third-class clerks 
801. to 1502. 

This disparity in point of pay is aggravated by the 
inferior prospects of promotion. ‘fhe superintending staff 
consists of only five officers, a number not only insufficient 
to provide a proper flow of promotion for the class below, 
which consists of 25 officers, but quite inadequate for the 
proper management of the office; and it cannot be said 
that the authorities are in ignorance of this deficiency, for 
repeated representations have been made by the Controller 
with a view to remedy it. Again, the superintending staff 
and the first class together number 30 officers, and this 
number also is, manifestly, quite inadequate to afford due 
promotion to the officers in the second and third classes, 
who together number 240; but, perhaps, the greatest 
grievance in this respect consists in the disproportion 
between the second and third classes, the number in the _ 
former being only 40 as against 200 in the latter. The 
recommendations of the Controller in reference to these 


classes have been likewise disregarded, as, in a scheme for 


the re-classification of the department submitted by him 
last year, he proposed that the second class should consist 
of 80; but the immediate appointment of only half that 
number was sanctioned, it being stipulated .that the 


- yemaining 40 should be added at the rate of 10 annually 


for the next four years. There can be no doubt, however, 
that at the end of that period the natural increase of the 
work will leave the disproportion between the second and 
third classes as great as at present. The particular atten- 
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tion of the Commission is respectfully called to the state of 
things here disclosed. In all discussions in Parliament, or 
elsewhere, on the organization of the Civil Service, it has 


never been disputed that some prospect of advancement 


should be held out to the officers, but it-is clear that in 
the Savings Bank Department, with 200 men on the third 
class and only 70 appointments in all grades superior to 
that class, many officers have not the prospect of even a 
single step of promotion. 

It now remains to notice the third evil complained of, 
viz., the systematic employment of officers on higher 
duties than those appertaining to their class, an evil which, 
like the others, affects all grades. ‘The department is 
divided into three branches, designated the Correspondence 
Branch, the Book-keepers’ Branch, and the Examiners’ 
Branch, the number of officers employed in them being 
about 170, 130, and 100 respectively. In accordance with 
the rule which obtains in all other departments, these 
branches should be presided over by officers of staff rank, 
assisted | by principal clerks, but there being no staff 
officers in the Savings Bank, other than the Controller and 
Assistant Controller, the three principal clerks have to act 


in that capacity, their proper duties being deputed to first- 


class clerks, while the work of the latter is, in like manner, 
performed by officers of a lower grade. While it would 
unduly lengthen this statement to describe the extent to 
which this system prevails, the officers cannot refrain from 
calling special attention to one flagrant instance of it. 
In the report of Messrs. Scudamore and Chetwynd on the 
original classification of the department, previously men- 
tioned, these gentlemen, in reference to the question of 
the quality of the force to which the various kinds of 
work should be assigned, recommended that the exami- 
nation of withdrawal warrants should be intrusted to first- 
class clerks. As this duty includes the comparison of the 
signature to the notice of withdrawal with that to the 
declaration made by the depositor on opening his account, 
as well as checking the correctness of the amount, there 
can be no doubt that, in thus assigning it, Messrs. Scuda- 
more and Chetwynd corrrectly estimated its importance, 
and, indeed, it was for some time performed by first-class 


- clerks, but owing to the great increase of work, without 


corresponding additions being made to the establishment, 
it has been necessary to relegate this duty to clerks of the 
third class, by whom it is now entirely performed, there 
being no others of a higher grade available for the purpose. 

The appointment of the present Commission is under- 
stood to have been brought about mainly through the 
feeling of discontent prevailing throughout the Civil Service 
with the insufficiency of the scales of salary; and if it be 
the case that this feeling prevails in offices where, as 
compared with the Savings Bank, the rates of pay and 
the general conditions of service are so much ‘superior, it 
seems almost superfluous to say that the most profound 
dissatisfaction exists in that department. ‘The officers of 
the department, however, have full confidence that their 
claims will be recognized by the Commission, and that, 
whatever may be the scheme of reorganization ultimately 
recommended, their office will be placed on the same 
footing in all respects as other “departments. Whilst 
they refrain from offering any opinion as to what that 
scheme should be as a whole, they, nevertheless, think 
that not only should a uniform scale of salary be esta- 
plished for the entire service, but also a uniform ratio as 
regards the numbers on the various classes, so that no 
addition could be made to the junior class without the 
senior classes being increased in proportion. Unless some 
such rule is laid down, anomalies will again spring up 
similar to those which are now the subject of inquiry. 

In submitting this statement, the officers of the Savings 
Bank Department are conscious that they have touched on 
subjects which, perhaps, do not strictly come within the 
scope of the Commission, but they also feel that, without 
such a full description of the condition of their office and 
thie causes which have produced that condition, it would 
have been impossible to do justice to the case. The state- 
ment, lengthy as it is, only sets forth the main or cardinal 
grievances, without entering into such topics as the exces- 
sive amount of work the officers have to perform, the 
system of extra duty and its mode of payment, and many 
others, which merit the attention of the Commission, but 
which must be left to the representative of the department” 
to explain when giving his evidence. It is believed, never- 
theless, to have been made sufficiently clear that, as a 
result of the parsimonious policy described, the depart- 
ment has reached such a stage of disorganization that, to 
place it on a really efficient footing, and to satisfy the just 
claims of the officers, will require such extensive concessions 
as the Post Office authorities may well shrink from pro- 
posing. If, howeyer, the Post Office Savings Bank, as an 
‘institution, is not to be allowed to drift into comparative 
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uselessness, ‘these concessions will assuredly have to be 
made at no distant date. And it should be borne in mind 


that the additional expenditure involved would form no. 


charge on the revenue of the country; for not only has a 
surplus fund of upwards of half a million been accumulated 
from the profits, but these profits, so far, continue annually 
to increase. Nor need it be apprehended that a wise 
liberality would permanently reduce the annual profits, 
for, by increasing the efficiency of the central depart- 
ment, and thus giving full effect to the machinery of the 
Post Office Savings Bank, an immense amount of additional 
capital would be attracted, and this result would, of course, 
be attended with greatly augmented profits. For example, 
there is no reason why the Post Office Savings Bank, with 
its superior facilities, should not absorb the whole of the 
old savings banks, as it has already absorbed about 160 of 
them, but so far from this being probable under present 
conditions, the business of the old banks, which largely 
declined for some years after the establishment of the Post 


Office Savings Bank, is now, as has already been men- 


tioned, showing symptoms of revival. 
10th July 1874. 


(38) (6). SupPLEMENT TO STATEMENT OF THE CLERICAL 
Starr or THE Savines Bank DEPARTMENT, 
GENERAL Post Orrice. 


The clerical staff of the Savings Bank Department, 
General: Post Office, having reason to believe that it is 
contemplated to employ female labour in their office, desire 
to submit to the Commission, as a supplement to the case 
already presented, their views upon this important subject. 

They refrain ‘from expressing a decided opinion as to 
the performance by women of the mechanical duties of the 
office, although upon this point they desire to suggest the 
following considerations. 

1, The force employed on these duties in the Savings 
Bank Department has hitherto been required at times to 
attend for very uncertain and lengthened periods, and this 
may be thought unsuitable for women. 

2. Although certain duties may fairly be considered 
mechanical, experience has shown that the miscellaneous 
classes found competent for the work of copying, &c. in 
other departments have failed to satisfy the requirements 
of this department for its lowest class of work, and the 
various schemes hitherto tried do not promise well for 
fresh experiments. 

3, Many details of the book-keeping of the department, 
and especially those relating to ctoss entries, can only be 
properly taught to new officers by employing them on 
the mechanical duties. This instruction would therefore 
- rendered more difficult by the introduction of a female 
orce. 

As regards, however, the employment of women on any 
of the account duties of the department, the clerical staff 
desire to submit to the Commission the following objections 
to such a course. 

The various experiments as regards the nature of the 
force employed in the department have, as pointed out in 
the original statement, produced most unsatisfactory results, 
and further attempts to materially weaken the force could 
only lead to greater evils. Moreover, it seems scarcely 
fair that all these novel expedients should be resorted to 
in one particular department, without being attempted in 
other equally important branches of the Civil Service. 

The character -of the account and ledger duties’ of the 
Post Office Savings Bank is unsuited to women in two 
respects :— : 

(a.) Women are physically incapable of standing during 
the greater part of the day (as the officers engaged on the 
ledgers are obliged to do), and they would scarcely be able 
to move the heavy ledgers and account books to which 
they would have continually to refer. As already pointed 
out, at certain periods of the year long and late attendance 
is necessary, and, under the great strain upon their powers, 
most women would utterly fail. 


(6.) In the account duties continuous and rapid mental 


« calculation is necessary, and experience has shown that few 


women are capable of work of this kind. 


The employment of women upon the account work of ~ 
the department would necessitate their working in the. 


same room, and frequently at the same desks, with the male 
force, This the clerical staff: consider most objectionable, 
and in an office containing so large a proportion of young 
men would be likely to lead to most unhappy results. 
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(39). STATEMENT or tue EnorneER-1N-CH1Er’s 
OrricE, GENERAL Post Orricr, SUBMITTED. TO 
tue Civit SreRvicr INeurrRy CoMMISSION. 


Iv having been ascertained that the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commission are willing to receive a statement or memo- 
randum from the Engineer-in-Chief’s Office, setting forth 
the views of that office upon certain points now under the 
consideration of the Commission, the following statement 
is accordingly submitted. 


The four questions set forth in the Treasury Instructions 
of 27th April last are each dealt with in order. 


I. The method of selecting civil servants in the first in- 
stance: ‘ 

We incline to the opinion that the present system of 
selecting civil servants, in the first instance, by open com- 
petition is a good one, but that some modification might 
with advantage be made in the method of appointing 


- successful candidates. 


According to the system now in force, the selection of the 
department in which a successful candidate shall serve 
is, to some extent, a matter left to his own choice, the 
candidate passing the best examination having an advan- 
tage in this respect. At present the candidate exercising 
a choice naturally selects the department which suits him 
best, whereas the interests of the service would demand 
that the office for which he is best suited should be his 
destination. Perhaps, while the present anomalies exist 
in the Civil Service as a whole, the inconvenience caused 
by the present system, as pointed out, is one difficult to 
remedy, but if the labours of the Commission should result 
in the removal of these anomalies, it might then be possible 
to distribute first appointments in a manner calculated to 
more perfectly promote the efficiency of the service. 


II. The principle upon which men should be transferred 
from office to office, especially in cases when one establish- 
ment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and when 
there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose services 
should, if possible, be made available in other departments. 


No system suggests itself to us by which such transfers | 


could be made, without great inconvenience and injustice, 


while the present practice of promoting in each office by 


seniority from class to class obtains. 


III, The possibility of grading the service as a whole, so 
as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the 
difference of pay in different departments. 

We experience considerable difficulty in expressing an 
opinion upon this point, because we have been unable to 

nd any authoritative definition of what is meant by 
“* evading as a whole.” 


The adoption of some. scheme by which the present 
difference of pay in different departments shall be abolished 
appears to us, however, so necessary that the question 
seems to be rather—How is it possible-to remedy the 
present wide-spread discontent, and place the Civil Service 
upon a permanent and satisfactory footing, unless the 
service be dealt with as a whole in a uniform manner, and 
in a sufficiently liberal spirit? 

The case would appear to stand thus : 

That im the Civil Service, as formerly organized, there 
were various classes, which, though each limited in range, 
were 80 constituted, as regards numbers, that the prospect 
of advancement was, good, and compensated for the small 
extent of the certain advance in each class. 


Under the combined influence of an increased amount of 
general work, and the carrying out of economies in the 
higher appointments, the number of civil servants in the 
lower grades has increased, while the prospects of promotion 
are at the same time seriously curtailed; or even entirely 
taken away. eS acm ea ae 


That economies in the higher appointments will con- 
tinue to be effected seems to be very likely; that the 
consequent sweeping away of the prospect of promo- 
tion for the lower grades is a most serious hardship 
can easily be seen; and it is also evident that unless some 
remedy is devised the result can only be a deterioration in 
the morale of the service. 


* In expressing an opinion upon the possibility of “ grading 
the service as a whole,” we may perhaps state that, as far 
as we can learn, the following main features have been 
suggested for the Civil Service of the future :— ‘ 
Virst.. The employment for merely mechanical duties of a 
‘class of writers, who shall be established, and whose 
position will be better than that of the present tem- 
porary Civil Service writers: | : rn 
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Second. The creation of a single grade of clerks, whose 
duties will be ‘of a directive character, and who will 
enter the service by open competition. The scale of 
these clerks to have a large range, extending over 20 
or 25 years of service: the increments to improve 
with the lapse of time, and continuous advancement 
to be dependent upon periodical reports of continuous 
efficiency : 

Third. The remaining appointments, i.e. those of chief 
officers, would probably be so limited in number, and 
the chance of obtaining one of them consequently so 
small, as to make it unnecessary to take the chance 
into account in fixing the maximum of the one grade. 


_ it is thought that there would be no insuperable difficulty 
in applying such a scheme to the Civil Service as a whole, 
or in combination with some plan of grouping the various 
Government departments. 

The main point is the fixing of the maximum salary of 
the one grade; this must not be too low, or— 


(a.) The new scheme will fail to remedy the prevailing 

! discontent throughout the service : 

(0.) It will not include the present scale of a great 
number of clerks: 

(c.) It will fail to compensate the same clerks for entire 
loss of prospect of promotion : 

(d.) There will not be sufficient inducement to attract 
suitable men into the service. 


IV. The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 
importance than those usually assigned to established clerks, 
or duties of a purely temporary character. 


In dealing with the preceding "question we have alluded 
to a proposal for the creation of a permanent class of 
writers, for the execution of duties of a mechanical 
character, under the, direction of established clerks. 


Our experience of the employment of Civil Service writers 
leads us to conclude that, for duties of a simple and 
mechanical character, their employment, as far as the 
service is concerned, is not open to great objection. 

Their employment, however, upon duties which should 
properly be discharged by established clerks cannot, in 
the interests of all concerned, be too soon put an end to. 


Having submitted to the Commission our. views upon 
these four questions, we would wish to add a few words 
upon some of the particular grievances connected with our 
own office. — 


The chief of these ig the low scale of pay and inferior 
nature of the classes as compared with other similar (or 
not superior) offices in the Post Office (to say nothing of 
other departments), as well as the almost entire absence of 
any prospect of promotion for the greater number of the 
clerks. 


The following is a comparison between the scales in the 
Engineer in-Chief’s office and the scales of similar grades 
in other branches of the Post Office :— 


3-4 | Engineer-in-Chief’s| Other Offices of 
aia Office. the Post Office. 
_ Bee 
o4s 
as Scale. Scale. 
£ £ £ 
Electrician and_ sub- 1 | 850 by 20 to 500 - ; 
aree superinten- | | } See note.* 
Chief clerks - - 2 | 800 by 20 to 450 - i - 4 
Ist-class clerks - - 3 | 240 by. 15 t0 850 - | 310 by 15 to 400. 
gnd-class clerks, now | 12 | 100 by 10 to240 - | 210 by 10 to 300. 
called “ veneral 
body.” 


8rd-class clerks. These | 14 
are incorrectly styled 
“shorthand writers, 
draughtsmen, and 
writers,” 


80 by 5 to 160 100 by 10 to 200. 


Ii is thought that these figures speak for themselves, 
and that if it be admitted that the difference of pay in 
different Government departments is a source of incon- 


* Tt is difficult to make an exact comparison in these cases, but it 
appears that the officers immediately next in rank to the head and. 
assistant head of a branch, where the latter are not superior in rank to 
the Engineer-in-Chief and his assistant, have a salary rising to 700/. 
per annum, . , 

Rr4 


venience and open to objection, this great difference between 
offices of the same department is equally, if not more, un~- 
desirable. d ene 

It appears to us simply an impossibility that the present 
establishment of the Engineer-in-Chief’s office can remain 
as it is, for we cannot conceive that a young man, having 
the ability and education needed for the office, will be 
found to compete for an appointment which, starting at 
80/. per annum, will at the end of 16 years afford him a 
salary of 160/. per annum, without any prospect of 
promotion. 

We state, as a fact, that the remarkably inferior position 
of the clerks in the Engineer-in-Chief’s office, as compared 
with those in other offices, is in no way due to any in- 
feriority in the nature of the duties performed, and we 
appeal for confirmation of this statement to the official 
position of the heads of our own office, as compared with 
those of other offices. We do not think that it is stating 
the case too strongly to affirm that many of the duties of 
the Engineer-in-Chief’s office require for their efficient 
discharge an amount of experience, judgment, and ability, 
combined with knowledge of a scientific and technical 
character, not needed in many other offices. 


An enumeration of some of these duties may perhaps - 


Ulustrate the above statement. They are— 

The contro] of all matters relating to the construction 
and maintenance of the postal system of telegraphs in 
the United Kingdom, including public, private, and 
Governmental telegraphs. 

’ The supervision of manufacture, the laying and repairing 
of submarine cables. 

The supervision, maintenance, and working of pneu- 
matic tubes, together with the steam engines, boilers, 
valves, and other machinery connected with the same. 

The examination and investigation of new telegraph 
' inventions. 

The supply and preparation of all kinds of telegraph 

material and apparatus. 

Many duties of a secretarial character are also performed 
in the Engineer-in-Chief’s office, as well as a large amount 
of work of a kind which is usually performed by 
accountants. = 


As regards the prospect of promotion, it will be seen 
from the tabular statement previously given that there 
are but six superior appointments to which the bulk of the 
clerks can look forward. 

As these appointments are at. present filled by gentlemen 
who, though counting many years of service, are still in 
the prime of life, it is certain that there is no prospect of 
promotion for the majority of the clerks. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 


(40). STATEMENT on Benatr or 'rHE CLEARING 
Hovusst Brancu of THE RECEIVER AND ACCOUNTS 
ANT GENERAL’S OrricrE, GENERAL Post OFrFIcr. 


REFERRING to the secretary’s minute on the subject of 
the inquiry now proceeding before the Commission presided 
over by the Right Honourable Lyon Playfair, I beg on 
behalf of the Clearing House Branch of the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s Office to offer the following remarks 
for the information of the gentlemen elected to represent the 
three Telegraph Branches of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office before the Commission. 

The first question, viz., the method of selecting civil 
servants in the first instance, would appear to be a difficult 
subject to handle, for while competitive examination is 
desirable as a means of securing the services of persons of 
goud education, it does not at all follow that by virtue of 
the possession of the education which would enable them 
to pass a competitive examination they should be fitted for 
the special work in many cases which they may be called 
upon to perform. 

With respect to the second and third questions, a very 
strong feeling exists in favour of grading the various offices 
of the Civil Service in classes, and this would in a great 
measure obviate the difficulty arising from the necessary 
transfer of redundant employés from any one office, branch, 
or section to another, but this reorganization would not 
meet the next difficulty which would present itself, viz., 
that relating to the position which should be held by the 
officers so transferred to a similar grade of another office, 


branch, or section, and at this point it is submitted that, 


with respect to officers of equal qualification length of service 
might justly be considered.’ 


APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT OF THE 
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_ With regard to the Clearing House Branch, on behalf 
of whose officers this statement has been prepared, there 
exist peculiar difficulties in the way of grading with other 
departments, the work being wholly performed by female 
clerks. It is thought that the following remarks on the 
organization of the branch may under the circumstances be 


considered of interest by the Commissioners. 


There are three classes of work done in the Clearing 


House Branch. Class I. consists of the work for which it, 


was first experimentally established, viz., ‘for the purpose 
“* of examining at least one day’s messages in every month, 
of each postal and railway telegraph office in England 
and Wales, as a means of check upon delays in trans- 
mission or delivery, upon neglect of rules, upon inaccu- 
racy, upon bad handwriting, and upon other faults of 
which the public might justly complain. The necessity 
“ for establishing a system of efficient check, to see that 
“ the work has been properly done at all postal and rail- 
way telegraph offices, will be evident after a very brief 
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business is carried on. Every day’s experience shows 
“ that less discredit accrues to the department through 
deficiencies or bad working of plant than through careless 
or wilful inattention to matters unconnected with the 
plant; inattention to handwriting, to orthography, to 
the sense of the message, to the sender’s written instruc- 
tions, to the necessity for a frequent changing of the 
carbonic paper, to the prompt transmission of the mes- 
sage from the counter to the instrument, or from the 
instrument to the messenger, to the circulation where 
there are alternative routes, to the fact that the office 
from which the message is to be delivered may possibly 
be closed before the message can be got there, and to a 
hundred other matters of detail which must be cared for 
if the work is to be properly done. 

“ Little faults which are remediable, and which are not 
remedied, aré those which most gall the public, and most 
damage the department, and delays which are really due 
to inefficieht management are too often charged to 
inefficiency or bad working of plant.” 

With respect to the examination of telegraph messages, 
Mr. Scudamore, in his report of May 1872, says, “ We 
“ have the satisfaction of knowing that the operation of 
“ the Clearing House check has been very salutary. It 
“ has led the clerks throughout the country to pay attention 
“* to the rules which have been laid down with regard to 
the signalling of messages, to use their utmost exertions 
to get the messages off promptly, to write out received 
messages carefully, and to expedite the delivery of those 
messages to the best of their-ability.” Mr. Scudamore, 
on the same occasion, would appear not to have been able 
to resist making the following humorous remark: “'The 
“work, which consists chiefly of fault-finding, is well 
within the capacity of the female staff, and has been 
“ performed by them in a very satisfactory manner.” 

Class II. consists in the preparation of accounts against 
the proprietors of the London and provincial newspapers 
and the exchanges and underwriting associations for tele- 
graph messages forwarded on their behalf; the amount 
collected from these newspapers during the past year 
amounted to 15,726/. In addition to these newspaper 
accounts, the department also has accounts with eight 
associations. which collect and transmit news to their sub- 
seribers.  ‘T'wo of these associations carry on a very exten- 
sive business, and the remaining six transact a much 
smaller business ; the work connected with the accounts of 
the six smaller associations is carried on in this branch, 
and arrangements are in contemplation for the early transfer 
of the accounts of the two larger associations. The revenue 
derived from all these associations during the last year 
amounted to 32,8831. 

Class III. consists of the examination of accounts ren- 
dered by railway companies for work transacted by them 
at their stations on behalf of the Postmaster-General ; this 
work is performed at about 1,800 stations throughout the 
kingdom, and the sum payable for this service amounts to 
about 20,000/. a year. ‘The whole of the railway companies 
are not yet brought under the operation of this system 
of payment for telegraph. work, but they are gradually 
adopting it, and will, no doubt, before long give in their 
adhesion. 

The work referred to in Classes II. and III. was until 
the early part of the present year performed by a staff of 
male clerks in the Telegraph Account Branch of the 
Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office; it was then 
transferred to the Clearing House Branch of that office 
pursuant to an arrangement indicated by Mr. Scudamore 
at page 245 of the report of May 1872, where he makes the 
following statement: ‘‘ Mr. Chetwynd and I are of the 
“ opinion that at a future time when we have had some 
* further experience of a female staff, and when circum- 
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consideration of the circumstances under which the ° 


© stances will enable the department to provide for the 
“ accommodation of a larger number of female clerks, it 
* will be well to intrust to them a large portion of the 
« work of the Telegraph Account and Telegraph Message 
** Branches.” 


According to the opinion of those officers of the depart- 
ment who are most competent to form an accurate judgment, 
the work which has been transferred from the male staff to 
the female staff has been performed as efficiently by the 
latter as by the former. 


' The average cost per clerk per annum for the staff of 
the Telegraph Account Branch was, according to the 
report above quoted, 1037. 12s. 6d., while in the Clearing 
House Branch the average cost per clerk per. annum was 
41/1. 14s..9d. ‘ r 


As the officers employed in the Clearing House Branch 
are persons of superior education, and as the work trans- 
ferred from the Account Branch is admitted to be as well 
done in the latter as in the former, it is submitted that 


some readjustment of the classification and pay of the 


Clearing House Branch, with a view to reduce the wiae 
difference existing between the branches with respect to 
classification and salary, deserves consideration. 


The tables in the appendix show the scale of pay and 
the distribution of force for each class of work above referred 
to. Im addition to this force the work remaining to be 
transferred will occupy 28 persons. 


The fourth question it is thought advisable to pass over, 
as the want of experience in the matter of writers renders 
it impossible to offer an opinion which would be of any 
practical use. ral atk 


MavprE ArunDEL-CoLuuiver, 


7th July 1874. Superintendent of the Branch. 


(41.) SvarmmEnr showing the Scale of Pay in the Clear- 
ing House Branch of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office. 5 
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Classification. Minimum. 2 soe ol Maximum. ae 
‘Superintendent | - i io: 6 180 1 
Principal clerks - 80 7 10 PO pelle ae 
First-class clerks -| 60 5 0 80 - 3 
General body ate Hie. “BO: 5 0 50 PSD 
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StateMENT showing the distribution of the force em- 
ployed in the Clearing House Branch of the Receiver 
and Accountant-General’s Office. 


. p oven, } Ll; General Total 
Section of the Branch. ; P.O. | 1st class. Body. BORGOdA 
I. Message section  - - al a 18 20 
II. Newspaper accounts - = 1 y 14 16 
IIl. Railway accounts and — il 83 4 
correspondence section, ie 
Total force - 2 ut 3 35 40 


STATEMENT showing the Scale of Pay in the Telegraph 
Account Branch of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office. 


: 4 Wen Annual . Total 
Classification. Minimum. Increment. | Maximum. Bossa 
eS Poy £ | 
Principal clerk - = - 850 15 0 450 it 
Virst class (upper 300 10 0 400 5 
section). 
First class (lower 200 10 0 300 3 
section). 
General body - - 70 10 0 200 70 
Junior clerks - - 50 7 10 90 80 


NumBer of FemaLe Cierks. &c., now employed in the 
under-mentioned Offices. 


Telegraphs. 

Central Telegraph Station - - 742 
Controller’s Office, Dublin eB Sg ey? 
School of Telegraphy -  — = - 5 

In the Metropolitan and Eastern Central 
Districts - Aint - + 369 
Clearing House Branch, London’ - - 46 
Ditto Dublin - » - 4 
Ditto Edinburgh - 5 
1,308 

Postal. 

In the Metropolitan and Eastern Central 
Districts -  - - - - 61 
Returned Letter Office  - - - 55 
116 


Gro, CHETWwYND, 
Receiver and Accountant-General. 
General Post Office, 
8rd November 1874. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
SparemMENT of the NumBer of Femate Cierxs employed in the Metropolitan and Eastern Central Districts. 


General Post Office, 
8rd November 1874, 
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s Counterwomen. Nelegraphists and Counterwomen. = 

3s 

Scale. Scale. a 

District. Soha sae Ea Pe le 

Pee bale he, be hsc (ese. log 

Sah . . 3 a7 ns ns : : 6 Cy Miia a2 

iin ve heed iy Hae (lecaa ie a a q asi isan [ne 

See | ee | & CS (OR Soa eee Oa ee a Am = od 

2/23) 8a)25) 4 [Ss | 22/28) S58) S85) os] a2] s 

wi | ¢8|38|g5| £ [38] 38) 8) g8} 95| os SENS 

S a 4 x a 1&8 g |a 4 = é aA = 

Bester y= = = at ly = = = Y 6 6 2 16 16 

| Hastern Central. - . -| — a od == =? 5 4 18 56 5 95 95 

Northen -  - ye MIDE SNR IC AINE es (Oeste oa asm i ee ll tae 

North-western  - -/| — 1 3 8 6f/ 1} — 4 6 9 3 | 23 | 29 

South-eastern: - -| — 2 5 3 10 1 1 5 15 16 Uh 45 55 

commoenen eS g lh golitgtd aa hha Thee hoe lig peg. Kad Ts 7a | 90 
; y 

Western - - - 1 2 9 6 18 1 2 8 20 25 16 72 90 

Western Central - -| — 1 2 2 5 — 2 2 6 7 4 2 26 

1 18 27 20 61 5) 17 35 97 | 158 53. | 869 | 430 


Gro, CHETWYND, 
Receiver and Accountant-General. 
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APPENDIX TO FIRST: REPORT OF THE 


' GENERAL POSTYORMCE: «esa Pon oy y oon 
ss Sraremunr of the authorised Numpurs and Scauus of Pay of FuMaLe CuErks, &c. employed in the Clearing 
House Branches in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, the School of Telegraphy, the Central Telegraph Station, the 
pee che Returned Letter Office, and the Controller’s Office in Dublin. . 


thori ake pe ; 
Office, pies J Class. Scale of Pay. 
Z Clearing House Branch, London - 1 ‘Superintendent - - | 150d. by 102. annually to 180/. 
F 2 Principal clerks u - | 80l.°-,, 71. 10s.. ,, 1302. 
: 3 Ist-class ,, < - | 602. 9,052. . 8ol. 
{ 40 General body of clerks - | 802. ,, 5i.. in ins > ae 
. 46 ra a 
Pi == ! 
hf -Clearing House Branch, Dublin - 1 Superintendent - - | 701. by 71. 10s. annually to 130/. 
Me il Assistant =» “= - Ol: as Ble a5 80l. 
y - 2 General body of clerks = 1-800... 52. 9 501. 
: ES ’ 4 % 
; . Clearing House Branch, Edinburgh Live Superintendent -  - ~ | 702. by 72. 10s.annually to 130/. 
fe i a Assistant - ENDO. Se pee 5 80l. 
Ci 3 Clerks = =. - | 801. ,, 51. = 50/. 
V 
5 
| oo School of Telegraphy  - = 1 Matron - z 2 ~ | 1002. by 51. annually to 1502. 
, 1 Assistant - ming 2525 [#8014 4, 150. 3, 1002. 
: 3 | Instructresses = = - | 502. ,, 5. is sol. 
i 5 
Central Telegraph Station - 1 Matron - a oe by 10/. annually to 250/. 
cee Principal clerks (upper section) | 160/. ,, 7/.10s.  ,, 2001. 
6 3 (lower section) | 120/. ,, 57. ze 150/. 
10. - Clerks~in charge of divisions | 901. ,, 5/. Ss 120/. 
(upper section). Pod Wren 
138 Clerks in charge of divisions} 707, ,, 5J. BS hy pane 
- (lower section). _ es : 
1 Check, record, and circulation and | 160/. ,, 7/.10s. _ ,, 2001. 
distribution of messages, prin- 
cipal clerk. : 3 f 
8 Clerks in charge (upper section). | 90d. ,, 51. 5. L20b, 
‘ . 4 % (lower section) | 702. ,, 57. oe B5l eile r 
100 Ist-class, general body = - | 25s. by 1s. 6d. a week annually to 30s. 
: ‘ ‘. a week. : 
230 2nd 3 rs - | 18s. by 1s. 6d. a week annually to 24s, 
; a week. : 
250 8rd ra 1 - |. 14s. by 1s. a week. annually to 17s. a. 
week. 
120 - | Probationary clerks - -.| 8s., rising to 12s. a week. va 
742 - 
= : a * : 
Returned Letter Office - - 1 Superintendent Female Returner | 30s. by ls. 6d. a week annually to 40s. f . 
a week. 
12 Ist-class Female Returners - | 18s. by 1s. a week annually to 24s. a a 
week, nee 
; 42 2nd ,, ea - | 14s. by ls. a week annually to 17s.a a 
week, - : 
55 ; ; 
Controller’s Office, Dublin - 3 2nd-class clerks * - - | 28s. by 1s. 6d. a week annually to 35s. 4 
: a week. — ig 
23 3rd ge fa) 8m > | 22s. by 1s.a week annually to 27s. a iq 
week, “ A 
111 4th 2 - - | 14s. by 1s..a week annually to 21s. a ‘a 
oe : _ week, jj 
137 ; 
i" 
- _ Geo. Curtwynp, : a 
General Post Office, Receiver and Accountant-General. 4 
8rd November 1874. a 
4 a * "4 
x eae raised in the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Pi 
(42.) STATEMENT or tux Travenuine Post Orricz, dated 27th April 1874, and now under consideration by the 
Generat Post Orrice, ror THE Crvin Service Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners ;— 
Inaviry Commission. _ 1. The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
& F mstance. ; ° : 
To the Right Honourable Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., M.P., We are of opinion that competitive examination for Civil 


_ Chairman. Service appointments is calculated to improve the tone and 


‘ - Sir, raise the standard of efficiency, by securing men of educa- 
As the chosen representatives of the travelling post tion for such appointments, and when reasonable hopes are 
office, we beg, in conformity with your wishes, to submit held out for speedy promotion there would be no difficulty 
the following statement of our opinions on the questions in securing the services of good officers. Although it does 


~ general body have taken place. 


OLVELy SERVICE) ENQUIRY 1C OMMISSIONERS. 


not follow that mere educational tests produce the best 
clerks in all cases, yet the system is calculated to introduce 
a class of officers who, in the aggregate, are superior in 
capacity to those who were appointed under the old system 
of patronage. The clerks of the travelling post office, of 
every grade, are acting as clerks in charge of mails, and 
thus perform a most responsible duty, and their work wi 
compare favourably with that performed by the general 
body of clerks in the metropolitan offices, with this 
important difference, that when on 
post office clerk has to act solely on his own judgment and 
discretion. In cases of emergency, arising from accidents 
and other causes, several instances may be cited where by 
the exercise of sound discretion serious delay to public 
correspondence has been avoided. baat as 

For the above reasons we are of opinion that the clerks 
attached to the travelling post office should be men of 
education who have passed a competitive examination. 


IL. The principle upon which men should be transferred 
- from office to office, especially in cases when one establishment 
has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and when there are’ 


consequently redundant employés, whose services should, tf 
possible, be made available in other departments. 


It is the opinion of this. office that transfers from one 
office to another cannot be made without manifest injustice 
under the present system of classification. If the officer 
takes any place other than the lowest, the prospects of those 
to whom he becomes senior are seriously damaged by re- 
ducing their chances of promotion ; while, if he takes the 
position of junior, his own interests would suffer on the 
same ground. If the service were graded as a whole, as 
proposed in Question III., and appointments, in the first 
instance, made to the service generally, with an equal 
scale of pay and increments, apart from classification, then 
‘the injustice would cease. 


III. The possibility of grading the service as a whole, so 
as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the differ- 
ence of pay in different departments. 


It is assumed that the grading referred to. in the above 
question is that of officers performing similar or equally 
important duties, and, as such, there can be no question 
as to the importance of such an arrangement, with 
the view to prevent the dissatisfaction which now exists In 
various departments. In the report of the Commission of 
1854 upon the Post Office, page 6, this point was strongly 
urged, of placing the salaries in all the departments of that 


' service, except the Secretary’s office, on an uniform and 


equal footing; but this recommendation was not carried 
out so far as the travelling post office was concerned until 
1860; thus the clerks of the travelling post office were 
placed five years in arrear of all other departments in the 
application of the new scale, and that inequality still remarns. 
A clerk of 20 years’ service in the travelling post office 
receives 251, a year less than a clerk of 20 years, service in 
theother departments of the General Post Office, whereas the 
arduous and dangerous nature of the travelling duties would 
naturally point to a higher and better scale, for the reasons 
already adduced. uy 

Among the inequalities in the scale of pay in the Civil 
‘Service, the following difference of, pay in the Post Office 
itself will illustrate the anomaly referred to :— 


ji Maximum. 
Superintendents of Inland Branch - - 500 
bie) Dios Travelling Post Office - 400 
First-class clerks, Receiver and Accoun- 
tant-General’s Office vs - 400 
Do. Money Order Office - 400 
Do. ‘Travelling Post Office - 350 
Second-class clerks, Money Order Office - '300 
General Body, Travelling Post Office - 240 


The accompanying ‘Table B. shows the number and years 
of service of the general body of clerks on the second class. 
It will be seen that 18 out of 28 officers have served from 


19 to 35 years on that class, and that 14 only have yet’ 


attained the maximum, viz. 2401. per annum. During the 
last 14 years only four promotions to the first class from the 
This most discouraging 
stagnation of promotion has been further made worse by 
the recently threatened extinction of the superintendents, 
by which promotion to a higher grade in our own branch 
would be completely stopped. We are of opinion, there- 


fore, that the above is a strong argument for the abolition | 


of classes, or that an opening on the grading principle 
should be cleared for promotion from this to other offices. 
If a general service scale be adopted, length of service 
should carry a certain pay (efficiency and character being 
maintained), and this pay should increase by yearly incre- 
ments up to the maximum. ic 


/ ‘ 


duty the travelling 


319. 


Staff appointments and principal clerkships should, 
undoubtedly, be filled only from the general body in each 
branch, and it is of vital importance to all concerned 
that in these cases such asystem should be devised as will 
ensure that the merits of all officers eligible for promotion 
shall be fully and fairly discussed, and that the system 
should be such as to carry with it the confidence of the 
eutire body of clerks. To this end we think that the 
permanent head of the department should be relieved from 
the sole responsibility of awarding promotion by obtaining 
the personal assistance of the various chiefs of branches in 
making his final recommendation. - 

From the enervating nature of the duties performed, it 
will be seen that the officers of the travelling post office 
require a considerable amount of rest; they work on the 
night mails between the hours specified by the Post Office 
Commission of 1854 as “ unseasonable hours,” and as they 
travel on Sundays, and have no special holiday or weekly 
half-holiday, as in other offices, they submit that they re- 
quire a longer period of annual leave of absence than one 


. month. f 


The following list will show the inequality of leave 
granted in different departments of the Civil Service :— 


Accountant-General’s, Inland Revenue 51 days. 
Exchequer and Audit Department = - 43005, 
Accountant-General’s, Admiralty - 44 ,, 

- Paymaster-General’s Office = - MBO es 


IV. The system under which it is desirable to employ 


_writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 


importance than those usually assigned to established clerks, 
or duties of a purely temporary character. 


The nature of the travelling post office duties does not 
admit of the employment of writers. The sorters perform. 
the more mechanical duties under the control of the clerk in 
charge of the mail. 

In addition to the foregoing statement it is desired that 
the particular attention of the Commission should be called 
to the dangerous nature of the duties performed by the 
officers of the travelling post office. Few of them have 
escaped serious injury from railway accidents, and it is 
believed that every officer has suffered in health in conse- 


.quence of the exciting character of the work, and the 


peculiar conditions under which it has to be performed. 
In support of this statement the official records will show 


_ that a considerable number have been compelled to retire, 


owing to various nervous disorders, some of them having 
heen mentally incapacitated. It is hoped, therefore, that 
special consideration will be shown to the officers of this 
department in the matter of retirement, and that 30 years 
of service may be counted as 40, and shorter periods in like 
proportion. 2 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 

ALEXANDER NorTON SHILLINGFORD. 

WiiiiamM Mark Brown. 

Evan JONES. 


Travelling post office, 
14th October 1874. 


(43.) STATEMENT oN BEHALF OF THE CLERKS IN 
nue Mrrropouitan District Post OFFices. 


To the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P., Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission of Inquiry. 


SiR, 

I Buc to express satisfaction at being permitted [to 
submit a statement on behalf of the clerks of the metropo- 
litan district post offices, feeling assured that a simple 
statement of the nature of their duties will show that they 
ave of a varied and important kind; not of a routine 
character, but such as demand constant mental labour, and 
exact knowledge of many arrangements regulating the 
working of offices, the efficiency of which concerns vast 
public interests; and I trust that, having shown this, what 
follows regarding our position in the service will not fail 
to convince the Commission that remedial measures to 
improve our condition are deserved and required. 

The metropolitan district comprises seven postal districts, 
viz., the western central, western, south-western, south- 
eastern, eastern, northern -and north-western, and one 
independent branch office, viz., Charing Cross. Over each 
district there is a postmaster, and under whom, except the 
postmaster of Charing Cross, there is a first clerk anda 
staff of clerks of the general body, the number of which 
is small, being strictly limited to the requirements of the 
administrative and more important corresponding work of 
each office. 


Ss2 


It may be briefly stated that the work of a metropolitan 
district postmaster’s office is an epitome of the general 
work of the Post Office. In it are dealt with arrangements 
and irregularities affecting the circulation and delivery of 
letters ; matters relating to the whole telegraph service of 
the district ; to the payment and issue of money orders ; 


the deposit and withdrawal of savings bank moneys, and’ 


the purchase and payment of Government life insurances 
and annuities. They involve correspondence with the 
secretary, direct or through the surveyor, and with the 
heads of departments, and upon such’ matters the clerical 
staff is employed. But there are other duties of an impor- 
tant character. 

Breaches of discipline on the part of officers of the minor 
establishment (from the overseer to the boy sorter) under 
the control of each postmaster require careful investigation 
and consideration, and form the subject of many reports to 
the heads of the department. The equally important 
matter of promotion in the ranks of the. officers under each 
postmaster throws great responsibility upon him in recom- 
mending for selection or rejection those who have a claim 
to be considered in connection with vacancies in the various 
classes. In such grave matters the first clerk is called 


upon to assist the postmaster. 


The whole of the branch offices and receiving houses 
in each district are under the control of the postmaster, 
and demand the constant supervision of his staff. These 
offices require to be frequently visited with the view to their 
various duties being properly discharged at each, and to 
ascertain that, the accounts are in a satisfactory state. 
Three times a year have formal reports regarding the state 
of each account to be sent to the surveyor and the Receiver 
and Accountant General. 

It is necessary on such occasions of course to count the 
official balance, consisting of cash, stamps, and Inland 
Revenue licenses. Regarding each office a voluminous 
annual inspection report has to be made. These duties are 
performed by the first clerk with the assistance of the other 
clerks, and they are, it may be imagined, of an important 
kind, and the desire to prevent default, or to detect it in 
time, causes much anxiety. In cases of default prompt 
measures are necessary, and the responsibility of taking 
them rests on the inspecting officer. It is also necessary 
to regularly ascertain the*solvency of the letter receivers’ 
sureties, or to see the receipts for their bond premiums 
when they are secured by a guarantee society. 

The postmaster pays large sums for salaries and wages 
of the various officers under his control, and.for rents of 
premises and telegraph poles. His daily account is an 
Important one, and the preparation of it involves a large 
amount of clerical work. 

The telegraph work is complicated, and requires technical 
knowledge of a mass of instructions and precedents. 

The working of the mail cart service is a matter upon 
which reports are furnished, and it is the duty of the first 
clerk to see that all irregularities are promptly reported to 
the surveyor. 

The missing letter cases are frequently of a difficult 
nature to deal with, and the complaints from the public 
require the most careful investigation and accuracy in the 
reports regarding them. 

Personal oversight of the duties in the district sorting 
office, and of the work of the suburban sorting offices, is 
also an important part of the first clerk’s duties, and I beg 
to draw attention to the number of such outer offices 
requiring such supervision in outer districts. 

It will be seen that many of the duties‘of the metropolitan 
district clerks consist of out-door work, which entails much 
additional time in travelling, &c., and cannot always he 
performed within regular bours. Nothing more than the 
simple cost of conveyance is allowed for this duty. 

The first clerk acts for the postmaster in his absence, 
and may be said to be his right hand, while their relations 
are of a confidential kind. The former holds a position 
of trust under the latter, and gives bond to a high 
amount. 

Such are the more important duties performed by the 
clerks whom I represent, and they are, I submit, of a 
superior kind, and, I can assure the Commission, are 
frequently harassing. 

That these duties deserve a higher remuneration from 
the State will, I trust, be admitted, for I am bound to say 
the salaries accorded to the clerks of the metropolitan 
district. are not adequate to the support of the position 
they are required to fill, and that much hardship is endured 
in consequence, and only by great self-denial are the 
miseries of debt escaped i those who have families to 


' support and educate. 


Whereas all the departments of the Post Office, except 
the Secretary’s office, were formerly equally classified, some 
haye within a year or two been more highly remunerated 


than the metropolitan district, and this invidious dig. 
tinction we feel to be unjust, and the more hurtful because 
of the heavy strain borne by the metropolitan district staff 


since the creation of the separate establishment in 1866. - 


First, in consequence of the new arrangements then carried 
out, and subseqnently through the taking over of the 
telegraphs. a 

I beg especially to bring under your notice the fact that 
there is very little room for promotion in the metropolitan 
district, which-has therefore been exceedingly slow, there 
having been no change for seven years, and then the two 
vacancies which occurred were caused through exceptional 
circumstanoes, and a stagnation in promotion for years may 
be looked forward to under existing arrangements. This 
isa matter which is strongly felt to be a grievance, and 
I desire therefore to ask for it the earnest consideration of 
the Commission. , 

The remuneration for telegraph work is in the shape of 
a special allowance to certain first clerks, viz., to’ those 


. ofthe W.,S.W., S.E., N., and N. W. Districts, of 451., 401., 


35/., and 251. respectively, which, it will, I think, be 
admitted, is very moderate indeed for the duties performed. 
To the first clerks at two offices, the Western Central and 
Eastern, no, allowance whatever has been granted, and I, 
as first clerk of the W.C. District, where there is such a, 
large amount of telegraph work performed, am one of 
these sufferers. 

The minimum pay of the first clerks is exceedingly low, 
and considering the important position they hold as 
second to the postmasters, affords a contrast not, I believe, 
to be seen between similar relative positions in other 
departments ; and this is not because the salaries of post- 
masters can, I think, be considered too high. The maxi- 
mum salary of these clerks is also too low, and attained by 
increments of 10/. only, which is not sufficiently high to 
enable them adequately to meet their growing wants. 

I beg also to point out that the salaries of the general 
body of clerks is in great need of revision, the numerous 
scales of pay and rates of increment giving rise to much 
dissatisfaction. Although there-are only 28: clerks in the 
metropolitan district, performing ‘similar duties, there are 


five distinct scales and three different rates of increment, 


viz., 10/., 72. 10s.; and 5/., and in some cases the maximum 


- of the lower scale exceeds the minimum of the higher 


scale. I venture to think that the introduction of the 
grading system would remove this complex and unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. 

There are no emoluments derived from extra duty in the 
metropolitan districts, although extra’ attendance is fre- 
quently involyed by pressute of work. 

The postmasterships of the metropolitan districts are 
open to all branches of the service, so that the first clerks 
have not the secured prospect of rising to the superior 
appointments in their own department; whereas the 
higher appointments in other departments are restricted 
to the clerks attached to each respectively. This grievance 
the clerks of the metropolitan districts trust ‘may be 
removed, so that some certain prospect of promotion may 
be opened to them. 

In conclusion I beg to ask to be heard in support of 
the statements I have been privileged to submit. 

I have the honour to remain 
Your obedient humble servant, 
D. H. Somerviuue. 


Western Central 
District Office, 
2nd November 1874. 


_ (44.) STATEMENT sy Mr. HILLMAN, 
Clerk in charge of Copying Department, Board of Trade. 


Tue work sent to the. copying room is of a very varied 
nature, as, in addition to office letters and enclosures, all 
orders for payment of money drawn on the superintendents 
of the Mercantile Marine Offices throughout the United 
Kingdom are made out, together with all orders for 
payment on account of wages and effects. of deceased 


“seamen ; pension lists and tickets for pensions granted to 


merchant seamen ; queries on the accounts of consuls and 
colonial officers, and the entries in the query ‘books 
relating thereto; certificates for passenger steamers and 
special Suez Canal certificates; statistical and other tables ; 
addressing, filling up, and despatching circulars, &e. ; 
returns relating to wrecks and casualties on the coasts of 
Great Britain and British possessions abroad, and depo- 
sitions relating to the same; draught of water returns of 
vessels leaving ports in the United Kingdom, as supplied 
by the collectors of customs, &c,, &c. 


4 


| 
| 


Nearly the whole of this work is paid for at the rate of 
14d. per folio of 100 words, A small quantity is paid for 
either by time or by an allowance for the same previously 

_agreed upon. 

By the time system it has been found that a writer 
copies 28 folios of 100 words per folio during six hours. 
As he is paid 10d. per hour he would receive 5s. for this 
quantity of copying. By the piece system a writer would 
be required to copy 40 folios for 5s, The saving therefore 
in favour of paying by results is 1s. 6d. for each writer 
employed daily six hours. i 

During the nine months ending 30th September. 1874 
the number of folios copied at the Board of Trade has’ 
been 180,626, at a cost to the office of 1,1287. 18s. 3d.. If 
paid for by time at the rate of 28 folios per diem the cost 
would have been 1,612/. 14s. 8d. The saving therefore 
by the adoption of the piece work system has been 
483/. 16s. 5d. in the nine months mentioned above. 
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And this is not the only advantage; a smaller number 
of writers is required for the work, their earnings are 
larger, and they are therefore more contented, and the 
office benefits by being able in cases of emergency to get 
a larger quantity of copying done in a shorter space of 
time than under any other system. 

Our present staff of writers is 12; nine of these are 
engaged wholly in copying. ‘The earnings of our best 
writers average 3J. 5s. Od. weekly, and the other three are 
employed. in the work of examination, &c. ‘They are 
Pay by time, and their earnings average 1/, 16s. per 
week. | 

If the whole of the work were done by time, 30 writers 
would: have been required instead of 12, our present 
number. Aoi 

A summary of copying for the nine months ending 
30th September 1874, showing the quantity copied for 
each department during that period, is annexed. 


Summary of Copying for the nine months ending 30th September 1874, showing the quantity copied for each 
Department during that period. 


identical with the duties performed at the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade, of which latter office the Seamen’s 


Registry is a branch, 


No. of Folios copied for each Department. i tal No. of 
Month ending Oyoliog| Hours. 
E. R. H. M, F, 8. & C. 
January 3ist as J 299 3,109 2,150- 7,914 3,009 145 16,626 838 
February 26th - = - 690 1,093 1,272 7,517 3,520 277 14,429 870 
March 26th : z iy 291 2,082 1,154 5,834 3,410 224 12,945 8303 
April 80th : 5 * 491. 3,095 1,549 5,843 3,783 173. 14,434 8925 
May 28t 5 4 - 87 9,407 1,127 6,721 3,297 177 13,816 633% 
June 2th. = F o 119 1 820 1,165)" — 8,822 4,694 142 16,760 7312 
July 80th = : - 114 1,797 1,432 8,487 3,578 960 16,368 1,0202 
August 27th - Sa 17 1,085 1,028 3,978 2,758 449 9,875 8852 
September 30th - - 74 1,628 807 5,672 3,359 1,193 2,738 1,3182 
2 2,249 18,066 11,682 60,348 31,408 3,740 127,486 7,971 
Hours which have been, re- 
duced to folios, and divided > 1,014 7,710 4,980 24,4541 13,885 1,597 53,140 —_ 
propeemonally a s a ee | a 
Total for each Department . - 3,256 25,776 16,662 84,802 44,793 5,337 180,626 pe 
Total Amount -\e00 7 0. | £161 2 0 | £104 2 0 | £530 0 8 | £27019 13 | £88 7 14 | £1,128 18 8 ergs 
Total number of folios copied - - - - 127,486 
Time work, &c., 7,971 hours = in folios - = - 58,140 
Gross Total - - - 180,626 
Novy Cost. Total. _ 
t ; ‘ ‘ By SENN SR San he 
‘Average number of folios copied per month 98 = - - 14,165 88 10 8 } 195 8 8 
i 4, of hours per month, 885 = in folios 4 - - - 5,904 36.18 0 
a he of folios copied daily, taken for nine months, exclusive of 859 eb HEE 
Sundays, Good Friday, and Easter Monday - - es 
f | —_—_—_ ( 
(45) (a). SPECIAL STATEMENT suowine THE Post- g Salaries. 
; | ; , EF 
TION OF THE ESTABLISHED CLERKS OF THE Oar iM E) Ldvar |: Agere ans 
Sramen’s Recistry Orrick (BRANCH OF THE 3 ‘pee, Meee ee 
Boarp oF TRADE), AS REGARDS Pay, Prospects, is ay Se aA Mean. 
AND GENERAL TREATMENT.—(Handed in by Mr. i 
f ) £ £ £ 
: Whitehead.) i es *Board of Trade:(Grade I.) -| 45 | 362 55k 456 
Tux following statement, showing the position of the Poo eye Department) - | 58 | 302 407 359 
established clerks of the Seamen’s Registry Office as Seeby Mn . RCs Se et idl Naee ah aa 
foes pay and prospects, is submitted for the con- harap Conaaniestn See ate itd 27 | 269 388 ee 
5 a3 ; beet 4 iSSI 1 aymaster-General’s ce - -| 57 | 228 4 31 
sideration of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission, in fine) Se enn omen hy cf a A a 
belief that it will forcibly illustrate the inequalities of Exchequer and Audit Office — - - | 456 | 983 378 305 
salaries and classification which have given rise to the dis- Gene Beever as re Ba 49 | 212 371 291 
ver o 
content so generally felt throughout the less favoured ““sroliersDepartment) =| 79 | 245 390 287 
departments of the Civil Service. Inland Revenue (Receiver-General’s j 
@) Department) = As =| 19 | 219 310 264 
fan Recor ice be : - e} 85 of 201 317 264i 
nland Revenue (Legacy and Succes- . 
Me P Cees ie Paty) = mM =  -| 128 | 224 302 263 
SE are : . ocal Government Board a - | 49), 191 823 25) 
The following table shows that ae scale of es Customs, Loug Room  (Collector’s dealt) i ig 
s0r i ei inadequate, as comparec Jepartmen ; =| é 2 
a ke this office is Hee nubile i a ne) i : ‘At. Ollice of Works f : | 4g "| 194 318 256 
with t e Salaries given 1 0 er public deparuments, 1 Customs (Accountant and Controller’s 
the same time the duties of the established clerks of this oem a Seal aati 40 He g06 240 
Cee Dn eae ustoms (Statistical Departmen = 62 302 236 
office are similar in character and fully equal in importance pox Office. (Receiver-General’s Do- 
to those performed in any of the public departments partment) : Z - | 118 | 182 281 231 
quoted; they are, indeed, in many cases absolutely Scamen’s Registry Office - -| 51 | 156 282 219 


*The clerks of the Seamen’s Registry Office, who’ were established 
prior to the Order in Council of 1870, entered the service on the same 
footing and with the same official status as the clerks oi the Board of 
Trade, who are now ranked under Grade I.; therefore for the sake of 
just comparison, Grade IT. (assistant) clerks at the Board of Trade are 
omitted from this Table. 

The calculations have been made from the figures given in the Civil 
Estimate for 1874-5, and in one case, the Secretary’s Department of the 
Post Office, from the figures given in the return moved for by Mr. 
O’Reilly, and presented to the House of Commons in August 1873. Staff 
appointments haye not been included, : 
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* | “\ Prospects. ~ 


The prospects -of advancement and promotion depend 


..upon the classification of the clerks, or, in other words, 
_ upon the proportion of senior to junior clerks. 


The following table shows that the prospects of pro- 
motion in this office are very disheartening as compared 
with the prospects possessed by clerks in other Government 
offices :— 


Numbers. 
, Per-centage 
No. of * 
Name of Office. Clerks | No. of Ava 
in | Junior | > Juniors. 
Senior | Clerks. (Fractions 
Classes, : 
t omitted.) 
National Debt Office - - - 28, 10 280 
Charity Commission - - - 18 9 200 
Local Government Board - a 29 20 145 
Inland Revenue (Legacy and Succession 
Duty) - - 4 = 72 56 128 
Bxchequer and Audit Office - - 70 56 125 
Record Office - - - 19 16 118 
Inland Revenue (Secretary’s Department) 22 22 100 
Inland Revenue (Accountant and Con- 
troller’s Department) - - 39 40 97 
Board of Trade (Grade I.) Piss - 22 28 95 
Inland Revenue (Receiver-General’s 
Department) - > - 9 10 90 
Post Office (Receiver-General’s Depart- 
ment) | = = - - 53 60 88 
Customs, Long Room (Collector’s De- 
partment) ‘- 3 = - 23 |) 27 85 
General Register Office - - - 22 27 81 
Paymaster-General’s Office - - 25 82 78 
Customs (Accountant and Controller’s 
Department) - - o “ 16 24 66 
Customs (Statistical Department) - 24, 88 68 
Seamen’s Registry Office - RN 3 16 85 45 


(Staff appointments have not been included.) 
In the above seventeen offices the proportion of senior 
to junior-clerks ranges from 230 to 45 per cent. If a 
junior clerk in the National Debt Office can expect pro- 


motion in, say, five years, a junior clerk in the Seamen’s 


Registry Office must wait for more than 25. years before he 
can expect his first rise in the service. 

‘As the comparative table of salaries shows, no compensa- 
tion has been provided in the shape of any liberal scale of 
pay for the hopelessness of the prospects which are held 
out to the unfortunate established clerks in the Seamen’s 
Registry Office. 


There are many other public offices, as the Treasury, 
India, Foreign, Home, and Colonial Offices, the Admiralty, 
War Office, and branches of the Custom House, which 
possess. superior scales of pay and classification to the 
Seamen’s Registry Office, but in the foregoing tables it 
has not been thought worth while-to insert the details of 
these offices, as it would only be multiplying examples 
needlessly, and it is considered that the instances quoted 
are sufficient to bear out the assertion that, as compared 
with other public offices, the clerks of this office are very 
unfairly treated. 


General Remarks. 


1st.—With regard to the division of the public offices 
into scheme I. and scheme II. 
Down to the date of the, Order in Council of 1870, 
which threw the Civil Service open to public competition, 
the established clerks of this office (which is a department 


‘of the Board of Trade) were appointed in the same wa. 


and held the same official status as the established clerks 
at the Board of Trade. The examination test for this 
office and for the Board of Trade was identical, and in 
many instances the candidates who entered this office 
passed better examinations than the candidates who 
entered the Board of Trade. This can be proved, the 
names of the candidates and the marks obtained by them 
in the several competitions having been extracted from the 
annual reports of the Civil Service Commissioners: 


In 1873 the Board of Trade, which already enjoyed a 


superior scale of pay and classification, had both pay and 
classification greatly improved, and was constituted an 
office under scheme I. of the new Civil Service Regulations, 
while the established clerks of the Seamen’s Registry, 
whose duties in many cases are identical with those per- 
formed at the Board of Trade, were in a wholesale way 
degraded to the level of scheme IT. 

Against this act of injustice and lowering of their official 
and social status the established clerks of the Seamen’s 
Registry Office desire to enter their indignant protest. 


2nd,—With regard to the. extension. of the official 

working hours. bey Hg y qaugy Sn 
_ If any such arrangement is to be extended to this office, 
it is submitted that the existing salaries and classification 
should first be taken into consideration, and, as a matter of 
simple justice, the pay and prospects improved so as to 
place the gentlemen of this office upon a reasonably equal 
footing with their colleagues in other public offices. 

Unless this is done, the additional pay for the additional 
work (which is to be allotted in proportion to the existing 
salaries) will be far less for the ‘clerks of this office than 
for the clerks in other offices, who already enjoy superior 
scales of pay, and thus the injustice done to the established 
clerks of this office, owing to the inadequate salaries paid 
to them as compared with the salaries allowed in other 
Government offices, will be greatly aggravated. 

General Register and Record Office 


of Shipping and Seamen, 
October 1874. 


(45) (6). PAPER pELiveRrep IN By Mr. W. E. WHITE- 


HEAD, 10th November 1874, 


Practical Suggestions for the Reorganization of the Clerkships 
in the Civil Service. 2 ore: 


Tux first step towards a reorganization of the Civil 
Service on an uniform footing would be the formation of 
a Board of Civil Service Control. ‘i 

The constitution of this board to be such as would 
secure the confidence of the service. It might be com- 
posed of— 


A president (who should be of the rank of a privy 
councillor). 
A vice-president. 
Some member. or members of the House of Commons, 
not connected ‘with the Government. 
Some official or officials of the-Treasury. 
Some member or members selected from the ranks of 
the civil servants. 
Ex-officio members :— 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Parliamentary Secretaries of the Treasury. 


This board should have jurisdiction in all matters 


relating to the administration of the public departments, . 
such as— avd 


. The method of selecting civil servants. 

. The establishment of an uniform scale-of pay. — 

. The establishment of an uniform ‘classification (if 
retained at all). 

. The issue of an uniform code of regulations for the 
discipline of the service. 

. To act as a court of appeal accessible to civil servants. 

; ee for periodical, inspections of the public 
offices. 


With regard to carrying out a, scheme of reform the 
following suggestions are offered. (It must be premised 
that the suggestions submitted “have reference solely to 
persons employed in Government offices upon clerical 
duties.) ® 

There should only be two classes of clerks, viz., estab- 
lished clerks and writers. : 

Established clerks to be selected by open competition 
before the Civil Service Commissioners. 

The age for admission to be between 18 and 24, 

The examinations for all established clerkships to be 
uniform in character, so that men may be appointed to the 
Civil Service, and not belong to any one office. This 
would greatly facilitate transfers of clerks from one office 
to another. 

The subjects of examination to be such as would ensure 
that a successful candidate would be equal to the work 
required in any Government office. The following subjects 
are suggested :— . 


Ao re Ode 


Handwriting, Algebra or Euclid, 
Orthography, Précis, 
Indexing or docketing, Geography, 


Digesting returns into English History, 


summaries, English ‘Literature, 
Book-keeping, , English Composition. 
Arithmetic, 


and at least one ancient or modern foreign language. 

The first year of service to be probationary. 

Writers to be selected by open competition before the 
Civil Service Commissioners. p 

The age for admission to be between 17 and 35. 


| 


Strict inquiry to be made into characters of candidates. 
This is important. PTI 2 ot 
The standard of examination to be raised above what it 


is at present, and to be uniform for all writerships. The - 


following subjects are suggested :— 


Handwriting, = - Simple Arithmetic (a 
Copying MSS. | : fair knowledge +o be 
Indexing or docketing, insisted on), 
Orthography, Ordinary Précis. 


| ‘Writers not to be entitled to superannuation or to have 
any claim to promotion to the established class. 


The following is suggested as an economical way of satis- 


factorily grading these two distinct classes of civil servants. 


By strictly inquiring into the characters of candidates for 
writerships, and by raising the standard of their examina- 
tion as suggested above, a higher class of writers would be 
obtained, who might be available for something beyond 

_mere copying and sorting. If their prospects were im- 
proved they would have an inducement for staying in the 
service, and if their pay were increased it would not be 
unfair to require of them better work than they are now 
supposed to perform. ~ ; - 

‘Writers of this clas’ would be perfectly well qualified 
to undertake most of the minor duties in a Government 
office, now done by junior established clerks, which call 
for nothing more than care and ordinary intelligence, and 
involve just so much responsibility as the public would 
have a right to expect the writers to accept in return for 
the improved position accorded to them. 


The following suggestions as to improving the writers’ 
pay and prospects are offered. :— 

‘Writers to enter at 30s. per week in preference to 10d. 
per hour. yy ; 

Periodical increments, not exceeding 5s. per week, until 
a maximum of not more than 3/. 10s. is attained. 

Eighteen days’ holidays, exclusive of the public holidays, 
to be allowed. 

In case of illness, 14 days’ sick leave allowed during 
the year with full pay; 14 further days with half-pay. 
If the writer is unable to return at the end of a month’s 
absence on sick leave, pay to cease, and the head of an 
office to have the option of applying for another writer from 
the Civil Service Commissioners. 

The Civil Service Commissioners to keep the writers’ 
register and to see that the regulations respecting them are 
carried out. , , 

On the termination of a writer’s engagement in any 
office, the head of the office to report to the Civil Service 
Commissioners as to the writer’s fitness for further em- 
ployment. Sh oi aia f 

The questions of the periodical increment, to a writer’s 
pay to be decided by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
after reference to the reports as to character and ability 
received from the heads of offices. ; 

The writer’s position would thus be greatly improved, 
as shown below :— : 


4 ‘As now. / Under suggested arrangement. 


(1.) A writer cannot’ de- | (1.) The higher work 
pend upon the permanence writers would be intrusted 


of hig employment. with would be more likely 
to ensure them permanent 
employment. 


(2.) Pay is 10d. per hour, (2.) Pay would be 30s. per 
see ates only receives pay | week for the Ist year. No 
for the hours or parts of deduction to be made for any 


hours he actually attends. hour or part of hour a writer 


may be absent, provided — 


leave had first been obtained. 


(3.) No diligence or good |. (3.) After each year’s ser- 
conduct can obtain for a ania: ce pereeding 
: ie he ~ | 5s. per week may be granted. 
Wiehe a PY | Thus a well conducted 
writer might receive— 
Ist year, 30s. per week= 
781 per year ; 
Qnd year, 35s. per week= 
911. per year ; 
and so on until he might get 
in the 9th year 70s. per week 
=182/. per year. 
(4.) Writers are allowed (4.) Writers will be allowed 
12 days’ holiday in the year, | 18 days” holiday with full pay. 
exclusive of the public holi- |'14 ,, sick leave ,, ef 
days, with full pay. su ing atric eee half.,, 
Sixteen days’ sick leave GAAS cert =f 
with % pay;}further absence | ~~ oak ge eh 
entails loss of pay?) PUES 


re 
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The advantage of a scheme for the general employment 
of a better class of writers, qualified to do the work, would 
be its-great economy. The duties of a routine nature now 
done by the junior established clerks being handed over in ~ 
a great measure to writers, there would be no necessity for 
any greater number of junior established clerks to receive 
the superior salaries and to claim superannuation allow- 
ances than would be required to recruit the ranks of the 
senior clerks. 


It remains to consider how the established clerks can 
be uniformly graded as regards pay and classification 
throughout the service. 

The board of Civil Service control should fix a standard 
of salaries and classification, and decide— 


(1.) The minimum salary for established clerks ; 

(2.) The amount of increment, annual or periodical ; 

(3. The maximum salary for established clerks ; 

(4.) If classification is retained, the proportion between 
the numbers of the senior and junior clerks in each 
office, so as to equalize, as far as possible, the pros- 
pects of all. 


In the three following tables a standard scale has been 
assumed for the purpose of showing how the proposed plan 
of haying all the ordinary routine minor work of an office 
performed by writers of a superior class, and superintended 
by a small staff of established clerks, could be carried out 
in an office composed of 100 men. 


TaBLeE I. : 


(Showing organization of an office of 100 men with full 
classification of the established clerks.) 


Nos. Title. Minimum. eee Maximum. 
& BS £ 
“1 | Chief Clerk = 650 30 800 
6 i Principal Clerks - 500 20 640 
8 | Ist-Class Clerks - 380 20 500 
10 | 2nd ,, a5 -~|.> . 250 15 350 
5 | 8rd .,, on - 100 10 200 
30 | Established Clerks _ ae — 
70 | Writers - - 78 not more than 182 

Pa (or 30s.per | 5s. per week. (or 32. 10s. 

week). per week); 


The annual cost of this establishment would be :— 


Nos. Title. | Minimum. | Maximum. | Mean. 
es Su £ 
30 | Hstablished Clerks - 9,690 13,140 11,410 
0 | Writers - = 5,460 12,740 9,100 
100 : £15,150 » £25,880 £20,510 
TasueE II, 


(Showing organization of an office of 100 men with a 
limited classification of the established clerks.) 


: pe Annual 3 
Nos, Title. , Minimum, Tncrement.| | Maximum. 

& £ | £ 

1 | Chief Clerk - 650 Bi 800, 
20 | Senior Clerks - 400 25 600 
9 | Junior Clerks - 100 20 350 
30 | Established Clerks _ _ _ 
70 |. Writers . 78 not more than 182 

i ; 5s. per week. 


The annual cost of this Establishment would be :— 


Nos. Title. Minimum. Maximum. Mean. 
* £ rie £ 
30 | Established. Clerks ~ © 9,550 15,950 ‘ 12,750 
70 | Writers - - 5,460 12,740. | 9,100. 
Hoo’ Pas city  Dasone wd gy6,9t0 £28,690 | £21850 


a 
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TaBie III. 


(Showing organization of an office of 10Q men, if it is not 
considered necessary to divide the established clerks into 
classes, 7.e. if the “ one-class ” scheme is adopted.) 

The commencing salary for established clerks being 100/., 
with increments to a maximum fixed at 6501. 


The annual cost of this establishment would be :—— 


4 


Nos. Title. | Minimum, | Maximum, | Mean. 
£ £ £ 

80 | Established Clorks- 3,000 19,500 11,250 

; 70 | Writers - - 5,460 12,740 9,100 
“100 £8,460 £32,240 - £20,350 


The mean annual cost of each of these schemes would be 
for an office of 100 men :— 


Average Mean 
Salary per Man. 


& Eesha 

I.—(Full Classification)  - 20,510 205 2 0 
Ii.—(Limited Classification) 21,850 218 10 0 
III.—(One-Class Scale) -| 20,350 203 10 0 


* The following table, showing the mean annual cost of 14 
of the public offices under the present system, is inserted 
for the purpose of affording a comparison between the cost 
of the present system and that of either of the three pro- 
posed schemes :— ' 


Number Mean out . 
Name of Office. 0 Annual | gajary 8 = 

Clerks. Cost. it oe 
£ Eo Palen 
National Debt Office = - - 34 11,245 830 14 8 
Charity Commission - - 381 10,200 329 0 7 
Board of Trade - - 117 34,670 826 7 10 
India Office - - - 130 50,555 306 5 9 
Post Office (London) ms - 222 58,270 29618 4 
Inland Revenue - . 885 110,105 285 19 8 
Record Office - . - 85 9,400 268 11 5 
War Office - - - 512 122,400 261-5 9 
Office of Works - - - 36 9,850 25914 5 
Civil Service Commission * 24 5,430 226 5 0 
Local Government Board - 67 15,295 228 5 8 
Joint Stock Companies Office - 4 880 220 0 0 
Designs Office - - - 8.4 660 220 0 0 
Seamen’s Registry Office - 51 11,13! 218 7 7 


(The calculations have been made from the figures given in the return 
moved for by Mr. O’Reilly, and presented to the House of Commons in 
August 1873.) 


The mean average salary per man in the 14 above quoted 
offices is 2721. 6s. 7d. 

This comparison shows that either of the proposed 
schemes will be cheaper than the present system, and if in 
addition to the yearly decrease in expenditure for salaries 
is reckoned the prospective saving in sums to be paid for 
superannuation allowances, it will be seen that by either of 
the suggested plans a very considerable economy will be 
effected. 


The following suggestions for carrying into effect any 
such reform as proposed are offered. 

The board of Civil Service control should separate 
from the great body of clerks, and make special provisions 
for— 


(1.) Offices where the work is admittedly of a very 
superior order. These would be found to be very 
few, comprising some of the clerkships in the Trea- 

 sury, Foreign Office, Home Office,'Colonial Office, 
India Office, and perhaps the Parliament offices. _ 

(2.) Appointments requiring special or techenical know- 
ledge, as the legal branches of offices, surveyorships, 
medical and school inspectorships, &c. 


(3.) Out-door officers’ of the Customs, Inland Revenue, . 


and Post Office. 
(4.) Appointments to the police, prisons, &c. 
(5.) Staff appointments. 


The board of Civil Service control should, with the view 
of expediting the reform of the service,— 
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. may be obtained as soon as possible. 


' 


1, Take steps for the immediate promulgation of the 
improved terms offered to writers, so that a higher class 
of writers (who are the foundation of the proposed reform) 

2. Abolish little offices with independent establishments 
and merge them into large offices doing kindred duties. 

3. Make immediate arrangements. for ascertaining the 
nature of the work done in the different offices, and there- 
upon decide upon the number of writers and the number of 
established clerks to be employed in each office. “ 

4. Permit no fresh appointments to the establishment of 
any public office until the clerks may have been reduced 
to that number which the board may deem sufficient: to 
perform the more responsible duties and to superintend 
the bulk of the work which will be done by writers. 

5. With the view of diminishing the number of the 
clerks employed under the existing system, favourable 
terms of superannuation, or commuted pensions, to’ be 
offered. 

6. With the same object, the board to recommend an 
extension of the official hours, if approved. This would, 


_ of course, be accompanied with a proportionate increase of 


pay. 

4 The board of Civil Service control, having fixed upon 
a standard scale of salaries, should recommend that the 
clerks in those offices where the salaries fall short of the 
standard scale should have their pay unhesitatingly raised 
to the level of the standard, In some offices it will be 
found that the clerks are enjoying salaries higher than the 
standard scale; in such cases it would be unfair to reduce 
their pay, but every fresh appointment to such office 
should be made subject to the standard scale. 

8. If the board of Civil Service control’ consider that 
classification of the established clerks should be retained 
they should fix upon the proportion which in their judg- 
ment ought to be maintained between the numbers in the 
senior and junior classes. In those offices where the pro- 
portion falls below the standard, the senior class to be 
increased in numbers until the proper proportion is attained. 
In those offices where the standard proportion of seniors to 
juniors is exceeded, no further promotions to be made to 
the higher classes until the senior clerks are reduced to their 
proper number. 

9, If classification of the established clerks is not con- 
sidered necessary, 7.e. if the “one-class”” scale is adopted, 
the board of Civil Service control should fix the standard 
scale of salaries and increments. Those clerks who are in 
receipt of less salary than they would be entitled to under 
this scale to have their pay raised. Those clerks who are 
in receipt of more pay than they would be entitled to under 
this scale should be allowed to attain by their present 
increments the maximum of their respective present classes, 
and remain at that salary until they should be entitled 
under the standard service scale to claim an advance, 


To carry out a complete reform of the service, such as 
suggested, would be a work of time. 
It has been shown that either of the schemes proposed 


_ would be economical; and it is believed that either of 


these schemes would be generally acceptable to the civil 
servants. The writers would be gratified at the {umproye- 
ments made in their present condition, and the established 
clerks will, as a body, enjoy better pay and more certain 
prospects, and will hail with satisfaction the removal of the 
present unequal distribution of salaries and prospects. 

The board of Civil Service control should also be charged 
with the issue of a general code of regulations for the 
discipline of the’service, which should be uniformly enforced 
in all the public offices. Much ill-feeling now exists in 
offices where the clerks receive less liberal treatment than 
their colleagues in other offices. The code should contain 
regulations as to—’* : 

Hours of attendance. 

Annual amount of leave. 

Absence on account of illness, 

Method of noting attendance, with a form or sheet 
or book for use in all offices, 

The board of Civil Service control should also act as a 
court of appeal, before whom civil servants might lay 
their grievances. At the present time there is practically 
no. appeal, unless the help of a member of Parliament or 
other influential person is invoked. The Treasury, whose 
duty it is to look into the administration of the public 
offices, are practically. unapproachable except to those who 
can command influence. 

‘If the civil servants could get a fair hearing for their 
complaints, there would be far less il-feeling than exists 
now in the Government offices. 

The board of Civil Service control should also provide 
for periodical inspections of the public departments, In 


‘ 


course of time the work may increase or diminish either in 


importance or extent in any office, and arrangements which 
had been made some time before for carrying on the work 
might be all the better for modification. In order that the 
board might be kept cognizant from time to time of the 
circumstances of each office, it would be desirable if each 
office were inspected and reported upon at intervals of three 
or not more than five years. It is believed that this 
arrangement would be found to conduce to the economical 
management of the public departments. 


_ 1, Admission to the service. 
By open competition in subjects under Scheme II., to 
which should be added, say, knowledge of one or two 
languages, Algebra, and Euclid. 


2. Abolition of Schemes I. and II. 
The one qualification being too high, and the other 
somewhat limited in subjects. 
Two classes working in one office with non-promotion 


_ from the one to the other objectionable. 


a 


3. Universal scale of pay. 
The work being similar in the various departments, pay 
should be regulated accordingly. 


4. Code of regulations applicable to whole service. 


As regards leave, sick leave, hours of attendance, signing - 


attendance sheet, &c. 


5. Service of temporary clerks. 
When continuous prior to promotion to the establish- 
ment to count as service on the establishment, and salaries 

to be raised accordingly. 


6. Compensation in cases of reduction of leave. 


7. Promotions. 
Seniority in all cases to be considered, 


8, Court of appeal. 

Such a court would diminish the work of the House of 
Commons, and would afford civil servants, not favoured 
with parliamentary influence, an opportunity of getting 
their grievances set right. ' 

9. Writers. , 

The system should be abolished. The employment of 
the above class is an expensive one for the Government 
and unfair to those employed. The majority enter as a 
stepping-stone to a better position in a bank, merchant’s 
office, or elsewhere. Others enter with the hope of an 
ameliorated scale of pay being granted them. The re- 
mainder, perhaps, may be classed with those who, having 
failed in other pursuits, jump at. 10d. an hour, as being 
better than nothing. il 

It is expensive to the Government, because many, after 
occupying the time of an established officer to instruct 
¢hem in the work, very soon get disgusted with their miser- 
able pay and resign. “i 

It is unfair to those employed, on account of the duties 
they perform, namely, in many cases those of junior estab- 
lished clerks, with a small fixed salary. 

An annual increment toa maximum of, say, 160/. or 2001. 
would, I think, satisfy the majority of those ineligible on 
the ground of age, &c. for the establishment. 

Anyone performing duties appertaining to those of a 
clerk, supposing they are even of the least responsible 
nature, is surely entitled to look forward to a salary of 1601. 
or 1802. per annum after long service. , 


10. Sorters. 
Pensioners from the army. Ten years’ service 30s. per 
week. Sorters: kept at a low salary on account of their 
being in receipt of a pension from the army. 


11. Nature of work. 
Record of certificates of competency and service issued to 


masters, mates, and engineers in the United Kingdom and 


colonies. 

Civil duties of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

Record of apprentices. 

Verification of claims to pension from the Greenwich 
Sixpence and Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 

Examination of accounts of wages and effects of deceased 
merchant seamen, and record of same. 

Examination of fees on engagement and discharge of 
crews of British merchant vessels. 

Supplying information of the whereabouts of seamen, 
and of their past services. 


Preparation and publication of the Mercantile Marine 


Bd List. kom 
e appropriation and publication of the Commercial 
Code of Signals. . 
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The keeping of the general register of all vessels re- 
gistered under the Merchant Shipping Acts, and the 
transactions subsequent to registry. ; 

Registration of fishing vessels under Fisheries Act, 1868, 
and the compilation of statistics relating thereto. 

Preparation of navigation accounts arid of return of 
British shipping. y 

Instructions to Superintendents of Mercantile Marine 
Offices as to granting clearance to vessels. 


GENERAL REGISTER AND REecorD OFFICE OF 
SHIPPING AND SEAMEN. 


12. Classification in 1865 :— 


First-class clerks - 4 
Second ,,__,, - 12 | average salary, 2371. 
Phird V4.0. .5 - 20 i 
Classification in 1874 :— 
First-class clerks - 5 
Second ,, 5, - 10 | Average salary, 2111. 
AD bwin Sass - 355 
Number of first class at their maximum - 1 
a second = a 4 
oe third 3 ks 10 
, About 
Average service of first-class clerks - 22 years 
29 2 second 33 2”? - 29 
% oe third ,,  ,, includ- 
ing those recently appointed by open 
competition - - -10 4, 
Average service of third class at their 
maximum - - - e210) ra 
Number of clerks with over ten years’ 
service in receipt of 150/. per annum 
or less - - moe - G 
Number of clerks with over ten years’ 
service in receipt of 110/. per annum - 5 
Number of clerks with over five years’ 
service in receipt of less than 100J. per 
annum - - - - 3 
Number of writers appointed since Sep- 
tember 1870 - ‘- -77 
Number of writers who have resigned or 
who have been discharged - - 51 
Number now employed’ - - = 26 


(46.) STATEMENT sy Mr. CURTIS. 


_ The following statement is submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 


In October 1872 several temporary clerks in the General 
Register’ and Record Office of Shipping and Seamen, with 
services varying from three to twelve years, were placed on 
the establishment as third-class clerks, after undergoing 
an examination before the Civil Service Commissioners. 

It is a noteworthy fact that several of the gentlemen 
referred to passed in the same subjects of examination as 


gentlemen at the Board of Trade, who, in 1873, were placed — 
_under Scheme I. 


The annual leave allowed to the establishment at the 
time of their appointment was 36 days, in consequence of 
which leave certain gentlemen refused the compensation 
then offered them, and decided to remain in the service, as 
they considered the additional leave a set off to their very 
small salaries after such long service. 

In May 1873 the annual leave of all gentlemen appointed 
subsequent to August 1872 was suspended over 24 days, 
which order in itself clearly denotes a deprivation, and 


-the following month the annual leave of all appointed 


subsequent to August 1872 was fixed (virtually reduced) 
at 24 days by order of the Board of Trade. 

In addition to the case of the ex-temporary clerks re- 
ferred to, five gentlemen who were admitted after open 
competition participate in this deprivation. 

Some who were instructed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners to consult the estimates for information relative to 
pay, and to make inquiries at the office they might select 
for particulars relative to annual leave, hours of attendance, 
&c., were officially informed, and printed rules were sup- 
plied them after their appointment, stating that the annual 
leave was 36 days. 

Fifteen gentlemen protested against the above order, but 
the leave in question, which was a condition of their 
appointment, has not yet been restored to them. ‘ 


Tt 
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In short the gentlemen referred to, who were appointed 
third-class clerks, are by a retrospective arrangement de- 
prived of a privilege of such class, namely, 12 days annual 
leave. 

General Register and Record Office 

‘of Shipping and Seamen, 
November 1874.; 


(47. {CIRCULAR REFERRED TO IN QuESTION 5120. 


Education Department, Privy Council Office, 
Downing Street, London, S.W.., » 
25 March 1869, 

Sir, } 
Tue Committee of Council.on Education,‘with the 
concurrence of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
have decided to try the experiment of employing youths over 
14, and not over 16 years of age, to perform the lower kinds 
of copying, &c., within thier Lordships’ office, on the follow- 
ing terms, viz. :— 


1. Their remuneration will begin at 12s. per week and - 


will be raised (for good conduct) by one shilling per week, 
per annum, until the completion of their 19th year, at 
which date they will be absolutely superannuated for the 
particular class, and bound to be discharged from the 
office, without claim for compensation or superannuation, 
but without being disqualified for appointment to the 
establishment on the same terms as other candidates. 

2. In order to prevent any misapprehension on the part 
of the youths in question, they and their parents or guar- 
dians will be required to sign a paper in the form enclosed 
renouncing all claim whatever to be employed in the public 
service beyond the expiration of their 19th year, or to receive 
any superannuation allowance, or other compensation for 
ceasing to be so employed when they reach that age. 

3. These youths will be admitted by a competitive ex- 
amination held by the Civil Service Commissioners in the 
following subjects only, viz. :— 

(1.) Copying manuscript with due regard te accuracy, 

handwriting, and quickness. 

(2.) Arithmetic in four first rules, simple and ‘money, 

with special trials in addition of long columns. 

The examination, so far as it goes, is meant to. be 
rigorous. 

4. The ordinary hours of work per diem are six, but the 
heads of the department are at liberty to require longer 
attendance when necessary without extra payment. 

5. No candidate will be eligible for appointment whose 

. health and character do not satisfy the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

The appointments imply residence in London, and my 
Lords’ have therefore determined, at least in the first 
instance, to seek candidates from among youths already 
living with their families or relations in London, or within 
reach of it, for daily attendance at Whitehall. If the 
experiment does not succeed it will be more easy to dis- 


continue it than if candidates had been brought from a ‘ 


distance. * ; 

It is proposed to fill up 15 appointments, and to admit 
to competition from 50 to 60 candidates. 

My Lords are prepared to receive from yourself, within 
14 days (at least) from the date of this letter, the names 
and addresses of eligible candidates (not exceeding six). 

- No pupil teacher may be nominated. . 

No candidate will be allowed to offer any subjects for 
examination beyond those prescribed. 

You are expected to recommend. such candidates only 
as are either known to yourself personally, or have been 
recommended to you, upon similar knowledge, by managers 
of. some of the best schools under your inspection; sharp, 
diligent, and obedient boys are wanted, and none who are 
deficient in these qualities will be retained. 

, bj have the houour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. R. W. Lingen. 


H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 


} 
Memoranpum of Terms for the ENGAGEMENT of 
Junior Assistant CLERKS. 


__ 1. The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have determined to take into their service youths, not being 
below the age of 14, nor above that of 16 years, to be 
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employed on such work as the secretary or chief officers 
of the department shall from: time to time direct, and to 
be retained in such service until 19 years of age, but not 
longer. oe te makic§ 
2. The service shall be rendered during such hours 
as oad be directed, usually not: exceeding six hours 
per day. ; ; 
3. x ‘month’s notice shall be given for the termination 
of the service to or by the youth at any time before his 
arriving at the age of 19, if such termination shall -be 
desired. If any such youth abandons the service without 
giving such notice he shall forfeit all wages due to him, 
and shall be absolutely disqualified for nomination under 
the last clause of this memorandum, or otherwise, to 
clerkships in the Education Department. 
4, Disobedience of orders, misconduct, or want of dili- 


gence in the discharge of his duties shall be sufficient. 


ground for ‘dismissal, without previous notices He be 
5. The terms of payment willbe 12s, per week until the 

end of the first year from the commencement of the service, 

and thenceforth there will be paid an addition of _ one 


shilling per week per annum for good conduct, up to the’ 


completion of the service. 

6. The service will not give any claim to any super- 
annuation, compensation, gratuity, or other allowance under 
the Superannuation Acts of. 1834 and 1859. Rise’ 

7. Though the service will cease at 19, and their Lord- 
ships will not continue the youth longer in their employ 
ment in the same character, they will not refuse to nominate 
him, if in their opinion he deserves it, and is otherwise 
qualified, to compete for such of the clerkships in the 
Education Department as may be opened to competition. 


. President ) of the Committee 
a i - of Council on 
A » Secretary - Education. 

Council Office, the day of p Uh eae a ON 


I, the undersigned, having been appointed to serve in the 
Office of the Committee of Council on Education, do hereby 
sign my name in testimony of my having read and accepted 


the above memorandum this day of 
US sires 
- I, the * of the above named , 
do hereby sign my name in confirmation of the above, and 
I certify that he was born on the day of | | 
18 j 
Name. 
1 Description. 
Place of Abode. 
The day of 18°. Date. 


(48.) CASE or tHe CiEerKs or tun Epucarion 
DEPARTMENT. 


(Sent to the Commission of Inquiry into the Civil 
Service, 1874.) 


Tu, Commission of Inquiry into the Civil Service has 
invited the clerical staff of the service to give an opinion 
upon four points named in the letter addressed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Dr. Playfair: Being 
deeply interested in the decision on two of these questions, 
those numbered (1) and (4), we, the clerks of the 
Education Department, are grateful to the Commission 
for thus recognizing the value of the verdict given ona 
system by those who live under it. We feel ourselves 
bound to answer the summons by every consideration of 
truth, justice, and expediency. Our silence would be 
false, as implying that we had no ground for dissatisfaction ; 
unjust to our fellow civil servants, in view of the possible 
extension to them of the evil under which we have suffered, 


and a culpable neglect of (it may be) the only opportunity 


for its removal. 

As to the first question before the Commission, we wish 
to express our opinion that the admission to the public 
service should be by open competition only, and that no 
regular civil servant should be debarred from the chance 


_ of advancement by any system which, under the pretence 


of an open service, should retain for a favoured caste or 
class all the highest prizes therein. We beg to add that 
we thoroughly concyy in the views of the Committee on 
as73) Expenditure given in their third report 

“They consider that while competitive examinations 
“* afford on the whole the best means of selecting young 


3 
7 
. 
’ 
: 


*Father, 
mother, ¢ 
nearest 1 
tion, as ¢ 
may be. 


© men’ for admission’ into the Civil Service, the efficiency 

“ of an office mainly depends upon a good system of 
«promotion; under which men can be advanced according 
«6°40 the’ evidence of their fitness, which they give by the 
“actual discharge of their official duties. They think that 
“ any artificial divisions in the permanent clerical esta- 
“ blishment of an office are likely to be objectionable, as 
“ interfering with the freedom of promotion by merit ; 
“ and they are of opinion that it would be the best plan 
“ to arrange the competitive examinations so as to supply 
“ each office with young men suitable to the general 
“ character of the department, and to place them all on 
“ 4 footing of equality, so far as regards their prospect. of 
“ rising.” —P. iv., 8. 10 (1). Nit 


Our opinion rests upon our experience of an office where 


na 


all the better appointments are reserved for direct nomina-_ 
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tion, and are guarded from: the approach of ordinary civil 
servants by an impassable barrier. ~ (tOtee MAS 


We invite the attention of the Commission, to the 
following outline of our case, Jeaving to our representatives, 
Messrs. Gibbs and Bakewell, the task of illustrating 
particular points in it by more detailed information. 

The Report of 1853 on the Privy Council Office, by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Greville, 
shows the germ of the present organization. Such a 
phrase, indeed, is scarcely applicable to the hap-hazard « 
drifting whereby the internal arrangements of the Edu- 
cation Department have been determined. But in one 
direction development has been decided and rapid, in the 
increase, namely, of the number of examiners, to the 
detriment, as will presently be seen, of the clerks of the 
establishment, : 


Tas eE showing the Staff of the Education Department. 


PERMANENT 
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12 2 54 = a 15 
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; ‘ Increase from 1869 to’ 1874. 
, 


Number - 29 52 — 20) — 11 gs 6 96 
Per-centage 40 248 a 100 = 92 er 11 640 
Per-centage of writers to clerks throughout the service. - 5 - MUL 


*Per-centage of writers to clerks in the Education Department - = - 


The “supplementary clerks” of 1853 were a miscel- 
laneous body with very various functions. Some among 
them had responsible clerical duties ; others were nearly 
analogous to the modern “writer.” Afterwards their 
ranks were recruited by means of a competitive examina- 
tion, equal to that prescribed for admission to some offices 
now in Schedule A., with men (for the most part) of good 
social standing and liberal education. Some of these have 
since left the office and made their mark elsewhere—in 
other departments of the service, in literature, in Parlia- 
ment. ‘Those who remain, not to mention individual cases 
of distinction, have proved their ability to deal with the 
internal business of the office, even. under the severe stress 
caused by the passing of the Education Act of 1870, and 
their services have been handsomely acknowledged both 
by the permanent and by the parliamentary chiefs of the de- 
partment. So far back as 1855 the term “ supplementary ” 
no longer formed part of their official title, though for it 
had been substituted “assistant,” an absurd designation 
as applied to a class of officers who were in no sense 
‘assistant to the only two clerks recognised by the Treasury. 
But though that department, for no reason given, has 

- persistently maintained the obnoxious adjective, we have 
throughout this statement used our proper. appellation 
_ of clerks. ‘tots : ' ; 

The name “ examiner,” now as misleading a misnomer 
as “assistant clerk,’’-once- denoted the functions of those 
who bear it, Those functions were then educational as 
well as administrative, instead of being as now adminis- 
‘trative merely. Then the whole educational field had to 
be surveyed and its limits determined ; now all that is 
‘required 1s steady ploughing on settled lines. The acquire- 
ments of certificated masters and pupil teachers would not 
demand any extraordinary attainments for their apprecia- 
tion, even if that appreciation remained wholly the province 
of the examiner, instead of being (as it is in practice) 
detetmined by the inspector. Examiners have important, 
‘but for the most part routine, duties. They have no 

- original jurisdiction, and when any new point arises, can 
only’ suggest a course of action to the Assistant or the 
Chief ‘Secretary, or refer it to him without suggestion. 
The task of fixing the requirements of the department in 


x This iter: staff of writers is entirely superintended by clerks, 


- 
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the matter of the supply of schools in England and Wales 
is almost a solitary exception to this character of routine, 
and-even there the exception is partly owing to the many 
small diplomacies, the exercise, that is, of tact and manage- 
ment of non-official persons, necessary in carrying out 
decisions duly made according to rule. It is, however, 
fair to allow that the examiner may have had some share 
in fixing the rule. 
In thus attacking a distinction which we believe to bea 
vicious one, we are anxious not to be misunderstood as 
bringing any sort of impeachment against the examiners— 
gentlemen from whom (as a body) we have always met 
with consideration, and who are in nowise responsible for 
the system we assail; nor would we be held to derogate in 
any way from the importance of their duties, nor from the 
ability with which those duties are performed ; but it is a 
plain matter of fact that while perhaps no other staff 
in the service comprises so many brillant instances of 
academic success, their duties afford no field for the display 


-of other qualities than are to be found in civil servants who 


do not possess those distinctions. On occasion, clerks 
have done the work of examiners, and have done it so well 
as to wring the hard-earned meed of praise from officials 
most committed to the system of exclusion; and as a 
matter of daily business the whole internal executive of the 
department (not to mention the collection and generaliza- 
tion of important facts for the use of the political chiefs or 
of Parliament) is managed by clerks alone. Further, this 
line of demarcation, the endeavour to preserve which costs 
so much injustice and heart-burning, cannot in fact be 
kept ; clerks are continually doing work which the exa- 
miners initial without checking, or work which the exa- 
miners have already done, and have sent back to the clerks 
to check.¢ _ In short, the so-called higher work is, after all, 
no higher than a clerk with the requisite experience might 
well be promoted to do, and in addition to this, the 
examiner now does many things that might be better done 
by the clerk in his unpromoted capacity. So that, looking 
to justice; efficiency, and economy, we submit that the 
system of exclusion has been tried and found wanting, and 
that. it should not be allowed to exist any longer. In this 


14 ihe Secretary’s instructions on this point are that he wishes “the 
« work to be checked by the clerks, but not to be done by them, nor 
“trusted to them.” 
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view “we are supported by the opinions of several of the 
examiners themselves. 

In 1872, when there were no signs of any Commission, 
we endeavoured to procure a remedy for our evils by 
measures not radical, but palliative. We proposed a scheme 
for increase of pay, the moderation of which was com- 
mended by Lord Ripon and Mr. Forster. 
willing to concede the official theory that the examiners 
were a select body of specialists, but we urged that, even on 
this theory, there was no reason for depriving us of pay as 
well as of the usual prospects of the service. Mr. Forster 
cordially endorsed our claims, adding that such a depriva- 
tion was ground fora higher rate than the modest terms 
we proposed. The recommendations of the former and 
present Lord and Vice-Presidents, and the support of the 
Secretary, have as yet failed to bring about a satisfactory 
result, and we are driven to the conclusion that the true 
obstacle to our success must lie in an inflexible adherence 
to an impracticable theory. 


We beg therefore that, in case the Commissioners decide 


to retain the two classes A and B in the-service (a course 
which we should deprecate) they will recommend that 
those of the clerks who have not been found wanting may 
be put in the higher classes, as has been done in many 
cases. The assumption has been, apparently, that in these 
instances the men would have stood the test had it been 
in force at the time of their appointment, and there seems 
no reason why the supposition should not hold good for 
us, who actually passed better examinations than many of 
those so raised. 

Should the Commissioners report in favour of but one 
class of clerks, we trust that they will reeommend— 


(1). That no more additions.be made to the body of 
examiners from without the office; 
(2). That the term “examiner’’ be abolished, and that 
for it be substituted the term “senior clerk,’ as 
~ more correct ; and , 
(3). That the barrier be effectually removed by promotions 
from the body of clerks. 


With regard to the fourth question before’ the Com- 
mission, we desire to express our opinion that the practical 
permanence of the writers’ engagements should be recog- 
nised by the formation of a supplementary staff for the 
really mechanical work, appointed by open competition, on 
a salary rising by yearly increment (on a satisfactory annual 
report from the immediate official chief) to a maximum 
as high as might be thought reasonable for the work, say 
of 180/.; and that no one should be admitted to this per- 
manent staff till past the age of 25. Such a regulation 
would conduce to the steady working of the offices. A 
man of ‘25 would have passed the age for admission into 
the ordinary service, and in offering himself for purely 
mechanical employment would have given a sufficiently 
decisive verdict on his own qualifications. We have no 
desire to hinder the improvement of any body of men, and 
it would ill become us to endeavour to inflict or per- 
petuate such a yoke upon others as has pressed so_ heavily 
upon ourselves; but we think that the transfer of writers 
(z.e., outsiders) to the ordinary staff might give opportunity 
for an abuse of patronage, and would certainly derogate 
from the public right recognised in the principle of open 
competition. Against privilege, in whatever’ shape, we 
desire to enter a consistent protest, a protest which we trust 
the decision of your Commission will render effectual. 


(Signed) J. Prineux, Chairman, ) 
EK. I. Dearman, 
R. C. Browne, 


H. J. Grsss, The Committee 
E. BisHop, > appointed 
G. M. Norris, 


/ -by the clerks. 
A. BAKEWELL, 
J. W, Epwarps, | 
} G, A. SmitH. 
' 25th June 1874. 


(49.) PAPER HANDED IN By Mr. DAWSON REFERRED 


TO IN QuEsTIon 5815. 


1. Wuar are the general rules regarding the division of 


traffic receipts ? ‘ 
2. Give an explanation of the following terms :— 
Paid ons. Overcharge. 
Paid. Re-charge. 
To Pay. Pontage. 
Undercharge. Paid through. 


3. Name all the terminal allowances allowed by re- 
gulation. F oa ie 
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“settlement vid Peterboro’ 2 


4. From what date were the receipts of horse, carriage, 
and dog traffic included in the parcels settlements ? 

5. Are companies bound-to accept all-waybills, whether 
the parcels -be received or not?—if not, state the circum- 
stances under which they may properly refuse to take them 
to account. ' 

6. What is the proper mode of ‘correcting errors in 
waybills ? 

7. Undee what circumstances may the figures of the 
original waybills be altered ? " 

8. What are the cases in which the station abstracts may 
be altered without previously consulting the company ; 
and in the event of such alterations being made, what is it 
imperative upon the clerks to do? 

9. What is the meaning of the term “running powers,” 
and what Clearing House regulations are there»affecting 
companies having or using them? 

10, What is meant by commuted mileage? 
examples. 


Give 


11. Under what circumstances is a company required, — 


by the Clearing House regulations, to accept a division of 


‘the receipts upon a shorter distance than it has actually 


carried the parcels ? 


12. When traffic is booked by one route, and is purely. 
in error conyeyed by another, who should receive the 
receipts ? 


13, What remedy has a company, under the Clearing 
House regulations, when traffic is booked over its line at 
rates to which it has not given its consent,,and against 
whom does the remedy lie ? 


14. Suppose the Caledonian Line between Coatbridge 
and Greenhill were blocked, and the traffic between Liver- 
pool and Golspie sent vid Rutherglen, Shiels, the City of 
Glasgow Union and North British Railways and Perth, 
what mileage would you allow the Scotch companies ? 

15. If traffic were sent from Leicester to a station on the 
Great Eastern Line, vid Hitchin, although the shorter 


route should be vid Peterboro’, would you distance the 


16. Supposing a bridge on the Midland Line between 
Rugby and Liecester had fallen in, and the traffic from 
London (L. & N. W.) to, Loughborough, Melton, Keg- 
worth, and other places in that, district, were carried 
temporarily vid Tamworth, upon what distance would you 


‘divide the receipts ? 


17. What general rules are there affecting over and 
undercharges ? 


18. In what way should claims: be returned to the 
Clearing House. 


19, Describe the regulations affecting the division of 
claims. 


20, A parcel is sent from Wolverhampton to Cardiff, to 
pay, 5s.; it is damaged in the transit, and a claim of 10), 
is paid, to be divided between Hereford and Cardiff; with 
what proportion of the amount would you debit the Great 
‘Western Company ? 

Also say how you would deal the amount, should it be 
proved that the parcel was lost between Wolverhampton 
and Hereford, and it be agreed that the claim should be 
divided between these points? 


21. Describe the Clearing House regulations affecting , 


bad debts. : 
22, What is the principal traffic embraced in the 
1. L. & N..W., G. N., and M. S. & L. agreement? 
2. L. & N. W. and L. & Y. agreement? - 
3. L. & N. W. and Great Western agreement.’ 


23. To what agreement (if any) is the traffic between the 
under-mentioned places subject ? 


Manchester and Dumfries. ‘Hull and Liverpool. 


yy » Aberdeen. London and Crieff. 
iF »» London. re » Liverpool. 
16 >, sunderland. is >» Durham. 
uy » Boston. Liverpool and Selkirk. 
i / Derby. s Peterborough. 
Hull and Kilwinning. - >» Leicester. 
35 +H ae cucu 5 » ‘Penrith. . 
Ki » Garston. 3 Arbroath. 
Re », Kidderminster, ‘ i aby 


24, Name the foreign junctions of the L. & N. W. Line. 
He 3 be L. & Y. Line. 
3 apy! oh ene Line. 
a3) oy) ” edon « 
25, Name the points of junction between the ne ne 
1, Midland and M.S. & L. Lines. 
2. L. & N, W. and Great Northern Lines.' 
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26; What is the natural or most direct route for parcels 
between 


- 


. Swansea and Boston ? 
2. Arbroath and Merthyr ? 
3. Newcastle and Llanidloes ? 
4, Dumfries and Boston ? : 
5. Helensburgh and St. Andrews? 
27. Describe the time regulations. — 
28. What is the limit to the period to which a company 
can claim to have past accounts corrected ? 


29, When the companies differ as to the way in which 
their receipts, arising from their common traffic, should be 
divided, what course should the Clearing House adopt? 


_ 30. In transferring a portion of an account, what im- 
portant rule should be observed ? 


31. State fully the duties regarding outstanding items. 
32. Give some instances in which pontages are allowed. 
33. Enumerate the broad gauge lines in the Clearing 


House, and name the points where the break of gauge 


occurs. 
bd ‘ j 


———_—_———————— 


(50) (2). RESOLUTION pAsskp BY IrisH CIVIL 
‘Service CoMMITTEE. 


THAT, having regard to the object of the inquiry now 
being instituted by the Playfair Commission, it appears to 
this Committee that the nature and scope of the evidence 
to be offered on behalf of the service in Ireland should 
receive the most careful attention; and, having in view the 
importance of the decision that will be embodied in the 
report of that inquiry, we are of opinion that the questions 
to be submitted in evidence from the Irish departments 
could not be adequately stated by a deputation of less than 
three representatives; and that immediate steps be taken 
to forward a requisition to the Commissioners to secure the 


attendance of that number of witnesses from this Com- 


mittee. 


————_ 


(50) (b). Somz OssERVATIONS of the IrtsH Civin 

Survice CoMMITTEE on the Propositions contained 
in the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Dr. Playfair, dated 27th April 1874. 


1. The method of selecting Civil Servants in the first 
instance. 


The Committee feel that the principle of open competi- 
tion which at present obtains should not be departed from. 


They would, however, venture to suggest some modifications — 


in the regulations for entry into the service which their 
experience would indicate as advisable. They think that 
there should be a cadetship for the service, which would 


be obtainable at any early age, say 16 to 18, on passing - 


the first stage of a superior and uniform sexamination ; 
that the cadets should be employed, during the period of 
their preparation for the final examination (which may be 


estimated at not less than three or four years), on the 


routine duties] of the departments ; and that they should 
be transferable, as occasion may require, from office to 
office, as is the case with the present writers. They also 
believe that it would be regarded as a boon to the service 
if a certain proportion of these cadetships were annually 
given to the sons of Civil Servants, on reaching the requi- 
site standard in a limited competition. 


2. The principles upon which men should be transferred 
from. office to office, especially in cases where one 
establishment has been abolished or reduced im num- 
bers, and when there are consequently redundant 
employés, whose services should, if possible, be made 


available in other departments. 
While transfers should not be compulsory, the adoption 
of what has been called a “ service scale”? (as distinguished 
from payment by classes) would, it 18 believed, make 


them both advisable in themselves, and welcome to the _ 


service. The evils which they have hitherto, produced 
having disappeared, the cadet system referred to above 
would still further facilitate their employment. 


3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a 
whole, so as to obviate the imconveniences which 
result from the difference of pay in difference depart- 
ments. 

This desirable change could be effected by the adoption 

- _ of either of two plans ; both of which have, it is believed, 


been already submitted to the Commission :— © 


(A.) By a grouping of departments having analogous 
duties; giving them a uniform and progressive 
scale regulated only by service and efficiency. 

> (B.) By similarly classing the members of the entire 
service, and making the officers rank and pay inde- 
pendent of the department to which he may happen 
to be attached. ire 
4. The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties 
of less importance than those usually assigned to 
established clerks, or duties of a purely temporary 
character. 


The Committee conceive that, in whatever way the Com- 
mission may decide on meeting the claims of the most 
deserving of the present temporary clerks and writers, the 
adoption of a cadetship for the service, with a salary as 
low as that usually paid at present to temporary empioyés, 
would render the discussion of this point unnecessary, as 
separation of duties, uncertainty of service and emolument, 
and differences of status, would no longer be sources of 
difficulty and discontent. While the charge to the State 
would not be increased, additional incentives to diligence 
and zeal would be presented, and a succession of trained 
hands securedifor the service of the departments. 

The Committee are not unaware of the difficulties which 
present themselves in the carrying out of some of the above 
suggestions, and they would respectfully submit a few 
further observations in explanation thereof, for the consi- 
deration of the Commission. 


They have found it difficult to provide some of the 


guarantees which the responsibility of nomination appeared 


to afford ; they trust, however, that a wider range in the _ 


examination, the practical training of the cadetship, and the 
necessary preparation for the final examination on the part 
of the cadets, will, if adopted, be found to have introduced 
some new elements of stability and progress into the future 
Civil Service. 

It has been found that the varied nature of the duties 
of the departments, and the necessity for professional and 
other special qualifications, together with the existence 
of almost purely mechanical employments in the lower 
ranks, at first sight seriously interfered with the attempts 
of the Committee to “grade the service as a whole.” On 
more mature consideration, however, they think it will not 
be found impossible so to distribute the present holders of 
office of all ranks, by service and efficiency, that artificial 
barriers may be safely removed, and the prospect afforded 
to every civil servant of reaching, within a reasonable time, 
such an income as is now only attainable as the result of 
changes over which he can exercise no control. The 
Committee think that the annual increments should only 
be withheld as the result of unfavourable reports by the 
head of the department ; that they might be added to as 
the reward of distinguished service, and should be con- 
siderably increased at a definite period, when the officer is 


“permitted to pass into the higher ranks,—from which it has 


been suggested the governing officers of the departments 
should in future be solely selected. Should a grouping of 
offices be decided on, it is believed that it will be possible 
to separate the departments into two groups, irrespective 
of national or other artificial distinctions, and to grant a 
uniform and progressive scale of pay on the principles 
already laid down within such groups, while providing 
for the passage of able and efficient officers from the lower 
into the group above. 

It will be recognized by the Commission, that the sug- 
gested annual reports by the heads of departments, on 
which the officer’s increment may be withheld or added to, 
and the fuller periodical report which enables him to pass 
into a higher grade, and ultimately to become eligible for 
the highest posts of the ‘service, involve serious respon- 
sibility on the part of the chiefs, and may cause appre- 
hension on the part of the subordinates ; and as it is Im- 
possible, even under the most favourable conditions, to 
import into the public service that personal interest as 
respects selection which ‘prevails in commercial and other 
pursuits, if is necessary to provide for appeal against real 
or supposed injustice, which may be the result of imperfect 
information or otherwise. 

The Committee would consequently suggest that there 
should be a right of appeal in all departments of the State 


’ 


to a standing referee, or to the members of an independent 
body. 

The Committee, in conclusion, would observe that the 
equality recommended, as respects pay and allowances 
should extend to leave of absence, payment for extra work, 
and all other matters capable of a similar adjustments; 
throughout the departments ; and that they should be em- 
bodied in a general code of regulations, which gould be 
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appealed to with certainty and confidence by:the members 
of the Service in all cases of difficulty and: doubt which 
may arise. a 


(50) (c). FurrHer Memoranpum. ~~ 
The Irish civil servants seek that :— 


1. Equality, in the sense of Mr. Plunket’s motion, that 
where duties and responsibilities are equal, the same rate 
of pay should prevail in Ireland as in England. 


2. That between departments discharging analogous 
duties there should be no differences, saving those arising 
from superior responsibility, and that can only rest between 
the higher or principal clerks. 

3. That a comparison between such departments should 
be instituted, and the existing differences rectified. The 
Treasury have, up to the present, refused to permit a 
comparison between the Irish and English departments of 
the same class and discharging entirely similar duties. 

4. That where an Irish department has no strictly 
analogous department in England, the department in the 


latter country most closely resembling it in the nature of — 


its work should be taken as the standard. 
5. That in any grouping of offices the English and Irish 


departments of the same class should be grouped together, 
a8 a separate grouping of such departments would leave 


open all the grievances for which the Irish civil servants 


shave for many years vainly sought redress. 


6. That in fixing the relative position of offices or indi- 
viduals in the Irish Civil Service under any new scheme of 
organization the opportunity may be afforded of giving 
evidence, so that the views of the members of the service 
may be considered before their position is determined. 


re 


_ Under the head “grading ” an important question arises, 


namely, that of “ discipline.” 


The granting of the annual increment being likel too 


depend, and the “ service increments,” namely, those which 
are to remove a clerk from one grade into another (should 
the service scale be adopted) being sure to depend on 


reports on the efficiency of. an officer, it becomes of para~ ~ 


mount importance that the best means should be adopted 
of arriving at correct decisions in the case of officers 
accused of inefficiency, neglect of duty, or breaches of office 
discipline. The plain course is, (1) to furnish the accused 
person, at a reasonable time before his case is to be tried, 
with a copy of the charges against him, that he may have 
an opportunity of preparing his defence; (2) that he 
should himself have a right to be present while his case is 
being considered, in order to meet any points not antici- 
pated in his defence; and (3) that no charge should be 


brought against him of which he has not been advised. | 


This could be embodied in the “Code” to which you 
allude at the end of your paper, and which I look upon as 
perhaps the very best idea in the whole paper. 


Failing a satisfactory decision after these precautions 


had been taken to secure one, your “Court of Appeal ”’ 
might provide a remedy, but I believe there would be very 
little work for it to do, for I haye too much faith in the 
honesty of purpose of the heads of departments, and their 
desire to deal fairly with their. subordinates, to have the 
least fear that any but the fairest decisions could be come 
to under the plan I suggest. , 

I think you would confer a greater boon on the service 
by being the means of introducing such a mode of pro- 


cedure, and would do more to destroy those “heart- - 


burnings,” &c. alluded to in the paper of the Receiver- 
General’s Office, than by any increase in the ‘present scales’ 
of salary. that you may be likely to obtain. 
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OBSERVATIONS BY 


Mr. LUSHINGTON, Mr. GOULBURN, AND Mk. THOMPSON, ON 


EVIDENCE GIVEN BY MEN EMPLOYED IN THE ADMIRALTY, CUSTOMS, 
AND WAR OFFICE. 


\ 


Sh 


(1) (a). Mr. LUSHINGTON, ADMIRALTY. 


Admiralty, 14th August 1874, 
' Wrrn reference to my letter of the 6th July last, I 
think it right to inform you that there was in the depart- 
ment of the Accountant-General of the Navy some mis- 
‘understanding as to the proceedings for sending represen- 
tatives before the Commission, in consequence of which the 
chief clerks of that department took no part in what was 
then done; and that I have since received a statement 
signed by five of those gentlemen, copy of which I enclose 
for the information of the Commissioners. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
VERNON LUSHINGTON. 


Sir, 


To R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission, 
Civil Service Commission Office, 
Cannon Row. 


Copy.) 
Mee 1st August 1874. 

With reference to the scale of pay, &c. submitted by 
Mr, Cox and other gentlemen of the Admiralty to the 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission, we desire to offer the 
following observations. i 
1st. The proposed regulation that retirement from the 
public service should be compulsory at theage of 60 having, 
i4 is understood, been withdrawn, the expression of our’ 
opinion in opposition to such a proposal ig rendered 

unnecessary. © 
2nd. In respect to the proposed scheme of organization, 
including pay, title, and divisions into ranks, we would 
observe that as nearly the whole of the detailed arrange- 
ments shown therein affect only the lower classes, we do 
not consider it necessary to express any opinion thereon, 
further than to state that we do not concur in the proposals, 


either on the grounds of advantage to the public service, / 


or in the interests of individual members of it. 
(Signed) E. H. Hay, 
P. H. McKeErtiz, 


7M BARRON, Chief Clerks. 
J. X. Murry, 
G.M. Epwarps, = Book-keeper. 


(1) (0). Mr. LUSHINGTON, ADMIRALTY. 


Sir, Admiralty, 23rd October 1874. 
In reply to your letter of the 26th ulto., I have the 
honour to return you the documents you sent to me.” The 
revision which you,requested has been made, but no 
alteration deserving of mention has been found necessary. 
Understanding that the Commissioners do not desire 
that I should, at least at this stage of the inquiry, make 
observations upon the various schemes proposed im these 
papers, which indeed involve very large and complicated 
considerations, I offer no comments upon them. 
~~ With regard to the statements of fact in the printed 
evidence, I think they may be taken as provisionally correct, 
due allowance being made in all cases where the witnesses 
were advocating an improvement in their official position 
and prospects: Some’ exaggerations, I; have observed, 
especially as to the comparative importance of the work 


By 


performed; and, doubtless, if re-organization were to be 

directly taken in hand modifications on this and other 

points would have to be supplied, but I am not aware of 

anything calling for special remark on the present occasion. 

I am, Sir, 

y Your obedient servant, 

R. G. Hamilton, Esq., VERNON LUSHINGTON. 
&e. &e. 


(2.) Mr. GOULBURN, ‘Customs. 


DEAR SiR, 31st October 1874. 
In accordance with directions received from the 
Secretary to your Commission, Mr. Hamilton, on 26th 
September last, I now beg to forward for your considera- 
tion, and for that of the other members of the Commission, 
my observations in answer to the evidence given before, 
and statements forwarded to, your Commission by officers 
and clerks belonging to this department. 
I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Frep. GouLBURN. 


The Right Hon. Lyon 
Playfair, C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 


‘The statements contained in the early part of the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Bourne do not appear to call for any 
observation; but the answer given to question 826 is 
calculated to mislead. Mr. Farrer asked whether 
Mr. Bourne professed that the clerks in the Statistical 
Office are responsible for the accuracy of the values which 
the merchants give in their entries; and Mr. Bourne 
replied, “ The youngest writer in our ‘service is responsible 
« for it? This answer is only true in a very modified 
sense, a8 it is only in cases of manifest inconsistency 
between the quantities and values of goods that a clerk or 
writer in the Statistical Office is expected to question 
the accuracy of a value given by a merchant. The duty 
of checking the correctness of the values given by mer- 
chants in their entries’ rests primarily with the clerks im 
the department where the entries are first received. The. 
documents thus undergo supervision before they are 
transmitted to the Statistical Department, and the ex- 
amining officers also exercise’ a salutary check upon the 
values when they examine the goods. 

No clerk in the Statistical Office could take upon 
himself to say whether the price of an article is right or 
wrong, unless it were grossly excessive or deficient; and, 
so far as the writers are concerned, their responsibility (if 
responsibility it can be called) is diminished by the check 
exercised upon their work by the established clerks when 


the monthly accounts are made up. Neither the clerks. 


nor the writers are in a position to arrive at the true value 
of the goods contained in any particular entry or entries, 
and no responsibility does, im reality, attach to them in 
the matter. 


It might readily be inferred, by any one unacquainted , 


with the service, from Mr. Bourne’s answer to question 839, 
‘that the Statistical Department has the power of fining 
merchants for giving incorrect values. This is not the case ; 
the power of imposing fines is vested in ‘the Board of Cus- 
toms alone. So far from its being correct, as asserted by 
Mr. Bourne, that “merchants are frequently fined, we are 
“ fining merchants every day,” for erroneous values of 
imports or exports, the number of fines imposéd in the 
year ended 30th September 1874 for incorrect import 
valuations was 58 (generally of the amount of 5s. each) ; 


Tt4 


Mr. Bourne, 
Assistant Prir 
cipal of the 
Statistical De 
‘partment, — 
London. 


809 to 987. 
826. 


839, 


849, 


850. 


934. 


351 to 855. 


357 to 861." 


2 and 863. 
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and as the number of import documents for a year is 
about 400,000, an average of one fine for every 7,000 
entries is the result. ; , 
The proportion of fines for incorrect export values is 
considerably less. f 
The preparation of the Annual Statement of Trade is 
effected, as stated in answer to question 849, by the em- 
ployment of an additional number of writers for three or 
four months. Mr. Bourne gives the number of writers so 
employed as 20 to 30, whereas it has never exceeded 18, 
and the work has generally been done with 14. : 
Adverting to the nature and responsibility of the duties 
performed in the Long Room, the Accountant and Con- 
troller-General’s and the Statistical Departments respec- 
tively, it has been considered right by the Board of 
Customs and the Treasury to assign, as pointed out by 
Mr, Bourne in answer to question 850, a somewhat higher 
scale of salaries to the clerks in the Long Room and Ac- 
countant and Controller General’s Office than to the clerks 
in the Statistical Office; and if the salaries of the clerks in 
the Customs are to continue to be regulated on the same 
basis as heretofore, the present difference should be main- 
tained. Mr. Bourne in the same answer states, on behalf 
of the Statistical Office, that they claim to be granted the 
same proportion of principal clerks as other offices of the same 
class ; adding, however, that his opinion differs from theirs. 
The number of principal clerks assigned to-an office 
is not fixed according to any arithmetical proportion, but is 
governed by the varied nature of the work, and other con- 
siderations ; and Mr. Bourne, in his answer to question 
934, supplies the explanation why a small number of 
principal clerks is all that is required for the Statistical 
Office. His statement is as follows: “ Now in my office 
“ very much of the work is duplicated. 20 men will take 
** precisely the same description of work, and one superior 
“can superintend them; hut if they were doing five 


“ different descriptions of work you could not put them 


* under one superior.” 

According to the statements made by Mr. Bourne, in 
answer to questions 851 to 855, it would appear that the 
two principal clerks who were retained as part of the new 
Statistical Office in April 1871 suffered an actual diminu- 
tior of income to the extent of 201. a year. Itis, in fact, 
distinctly stated that they lost salary to the extent of 201., 
and that they did not receive anything» at all as compen- 
sation for it. This is not correct. At the time the re- 
vision took place, the principal clerks referred to were in the 
receipt of salaries of 430/. each, with an allowance of 40/. a 
year, in lieu of payment at the ordinary rate for such over- 
time attendance as they might be required to give. Upon 
the formation of the new Statistical Office they were 
placed upon the first class of principal clerks with salaries 
of 4507. each, and instead of a fixed sum for over-time 
attendance they were ordered to be paid at the usual rate 
for any extra attendance they might have to give; and the 
actual result of the arrangement was that the incomes of 
these clerks were increased instead of being diminished. 

In answer to questions 857 to 861, Mr. Bourne advocates 
the transfer of principal clerks from one office to another, 
and refers, in support of his views, to the fact that at the 
re-organizations of 1871 two principal clerks who had 
formed part of the staff of the Inspector General of 
Imports and Exports were transferred to another branch 
of the service, viz., the Long Room. | This transfer did 
take place as stated, but the arrangement was only adopted 
to meet an exceptional case arising out of the large reduc- 
tions made in the Inspector General’s Office; and, as a 
matter of fact, the change in the work these principal 
clerks were called upon to perform was productive of great 
discomfort to them, (one of them has since died,) and 
they had to undergo a course of training before they were 
in a position to discharge their new duties. So far from 
affording an argument in favour of the transfer of prin- 
cipal clerks from one office to another, the case of these 
clerks affords a good illustration of the difficulty that 
would be likely to arise if promotion from one depart- 
ment to another were made the rule. The present system 
under which a clerk is trained in the particular branch in 
which he may look forward to become a principal is much 
better than the scheme suggested. However desirable 
it may appear in theory that clerks should be amalgamated 
into one classification, and transferred from one department 
to another, as suggested by Mr. Bourne .in answer to 
questions 862 and 863, the practical effect of such a 
system has been found the~very reverse of advantageous in 
the Customs. Prior to the year 1854, the several duties 
appertaining to the Warehousing Departments and certain 
other offices in London were provided for by an establishment 
of clerks for general business, who were distributed amongst 
several offices in the Custom House and at the Docks. So 
much inconvenience was found to result from the system, 
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in consequence of the frequent changes which took place 


upon claims preferred by the clerks to be removed to 
offices which they considered more desirable than those in 
which they were employed, that the Board of Customs 
found it necessary to recommend to the Lords of the 
Treasury in January 1854 that the general classification 
system, should be abolished and that separate esta- 


blishments should be formed for the several departments 


in which the clerks for general business had up to that 
time been. employed. And experience has shown that the 
separate classification system is more desirable than the 
one under which the clerks were transferred from office to 
office. 

If by the answers given by Mr. Bourne to questions 
863 and 866 it is intended to be represented that officers 
who have been irfcorporated into offices in which they had 
had no previous training have proved to be more useful in 
their new offices on account of their extended knowledge, 
it must be observed that all experience points to the very 
opposite conclusion. 

The “subdividing, amalgamating, and _ rejoining” 
referred to in answer 867 are not to the purpose, because 
the work in the offices so subdivided and rejoined together 
was the same, or very nearly so. - 

The proposal of Mr. Bourne, in answer to questions 868 
to 880, to promote clerks from one office to another, would 
be productive of much inconvenience to the service, and 
no scheme could well be devised more adapted for causing 
dissatisfaction amongst the clerks-in any department than 
the one advocated by Mr. Bourne in his answer to ques- 


tion 878, viz., “That the principal officers and heads of 


“ departments should be taken from a superior grade,” 
and not from the men “who have worked their way 


“through the different branches.” The principals appointed | 


under such an arrangement, instead of being fully ac- 
quainted, as they should be, with every detail of their 
respective branches, would be mainly dependent upon the 


clerks whom they would be called upon to supervise for a: 


knowledge of the duties of their department. 

In answer to question 898, Mr. Bourne refers to the 
publication of the monthly accounts of trade on the 7th 
instead of the 27th of each month, and states that it is a 
plan which he proposed to the Board to adopt in order to 
get through the work in proper time. Whether this refers 
to the over-time attendance mentioned in answer to ques- 
tions 896 and 897, or to the mode by which the accounts 
are enabled to be published at an earlier period than 
formerly, the answer is equally incorrect, as the present 
arrangement was not the result of any recommendation 
made by Mr. Bourne. No proposition was made to the 
Board of Customs for the early preparation of the returns 
under the present system, by means of extra attendance, 
until Mr. Brown, Surveyor-General, recommended that 
course in 1871. The proposal emanated from an inquiry 
into the late Inspector-General’s Office, where the system of 
preparing the annual account by means of over-time attend- 
ance, instead of keeping up an establishment which must 
have been idle for a considerable period, had been in force 
for many years. The main features of the new Statistical 
Office, and the arrangements for expediting the publication 
of the ‘periodical returns of trade, were outlined and 


reported upon before Mr.. Bourne made any statement on 


the subject. ; : 

_ The remarks made by Mr. Bourne in regard to the 
writers are such as may be generally accepted as indicating 
their actual position as to work and expectations, but he is 
under a misapprehension in supposing (answer to ques- 
tion 907) that writers have ever been promoted to the 
establishment in the Customs. They have always been 
deemed to be ineligible for established appointments. 

Mr. Bourne, in answer to question 908, expresses a 
doubt whether it would be possible to obtain 40 efficient 
men to do the general work of the Statistical Office at a 
salary rising to a maximum of 2001, 

The work of the Statistical Office is such as will admit 
of the employment of a large proportion of writers; but, if 
the present proportion were increased to any great extent, 
it would throw additional responsibility on the established 
clerks, and they would, not unnaturally, expect to be 
awarded a higher scale of remuneration than they: now 
receive. Assuming, however, that Mr. Bourne’s opinion 
is correct, and supposing that a salary rising to a maximum 
of 200/. per annum would not be sufficient to secure the 
services of the number of writers or clerks required to 
perform the ordinary work of the Statistical Department, 
there cannot be any necessity for assigning such a classifi- 
cation to the department as that suggested by him in his 
answer to questions 925 dnd 934; and the effect of such an 
arrangement as that advocated in the answer to the last- 
mentioned question, viz., of having three grades in an 
office, each grade divided into three classes, would be to 
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revert to the old system, against which so many objections 
have been raised, of dividing the establishment of an office 
into a great number of small classes instead of maintaining 
the amended system which has been introduced of late 
years. of» dividing the clerical staff into two classes of prin- 
cipal clerks, and two classes of ordinary clerks. 

In his answer to question 928, Mr, Bourne suggests 
that a large amount of cheap clerical labour might be 
obtained by employing boys to serve for a few years, say 
seven, as clerks or assistants in the in-door departments, 
and then appointing them to be out-door officers; and he 
maintains that such in-door training would tend to qualify 
the men for posts in the out-door department. This-sug- 
gestion raises the question as to whether it is most advan- 
tageous for the service to provide for the ordinary clerical 
work of the department by the employment of writers, 
who have no prospect of rising beyond that grade, or by 
the employment of a supplementary class of junior clerks, 
eligible to succeed to established appointments; but, with- 
out discussing that general question here, it may be 
observed that the in-door training at a desk is by no ineans 


calculated to develope the qualifications required to fit a ° 


man for the duties devolving upon the out-door officers 
of the Customs. These men are subjected to constant 
exposure to the weather; and a stranger, possessing a suffi- 
cient amount of education, who has been accustomed to 
out-door employment, is much more likely to become an 


_ efficient officer in the out-door branch of the Customs 


service than a man who has spent 6 or 7 years in clerical 
employment. 

In coneluding his evidence, Mr. Bourne advocates the 
introduction of a system under which members of the 
Civil Service should be eligible for promotion throughout 
that service generally, and not merely in the particular 
branch to which they may happen to be attached. It has 
already been pointed out that, so far as the Customs is 
concerned, the promotion of clerks from one office to 
another, even within the department, has been found to be 
undesirable; and it seems scarcely necessary, therefore, to 


‘add that no advantage whatever to the public service would 


be likely to result from the adoption of such a system as 
that suggested, and that it would, in fact, be found 
impracticable to carry it into effect. 


Mr. Hannay’s principal object appears to have been to 
advocate the introduction of a “pure service scale of pay’ 
for the general body of the clerks, instead of a classifica+ 
tion system in each office. This proposal in reality merely 
amounts to a recommendation that the alterations which 
have been introduced of late years (whereby the number of 
separate classes on each establishment has been reduced) 
should be carried a little further, and that instead of 
dividing the general body of clerks in an office into two 
classes as at present, that they should be all on one class, 
and allowed to rise by length of service to a higher salary 
than that to which they can now attain without promotion. 
Such a system would, no doubt, remove many of the 


_ anomalies that have arisen under. the old classification 


system, and which will still arise to some extent under the 
present arrangement, A service scale of pay would also 
facilitate the carrying out of reductions and re-organiza- 
tions, such as those which have had to be effected in the 
Customs Department from time to time in consequence of 
fiscal changes, and would at the same time tend to remove 
many of the grounds of dissatisfaction and complaint 
which now exist. 

But whilst admitting that the general principle advocated 
by Mr. Hannay has much to recommend it, it is right that 
it should be pointed out that some of the statements made 
Oy him in support of his views are not quite correct, and 
that the apparent anomalies are in some cases easily ex- 
Prien: ‘For instance, in answer to question 946, Mr. 

annay stated “ there is no promotion whatever (from the 
“ second to the first class of clerks in the Accountant and 
“ Controller General’s Office) ; their ages would hardly permit 
“* it, they ar¢ all young men, All those who would give pro- 
* motion were retired prematurely in 1871.” As a matter 
of fact, five promotions from the second to the first class 
of clerks in the Accountant and Controller General’s Office 
have taken place since April 1871, four of such promotions 
having occurred before, and one since Mr. Hannay gave 
his evidence. Again, it is not quite true, as stated in 
answer to questions 944 and 950, that one of the clerks on 
the junior class of the office has been 29 years in the ser- 
vice. One of the clerks has been 28 years in the service ; 
and this is, no doubt, the case alluded to by Mr. Hannay ; 
and if so, he should at the same time have explained that 
this clerk entered the service in quite a different line, viz., 
as a principal coast officer at-an out-port in May 1846, 
that he subsequently became a controller of a port in June 


1858, and that it was not until September 1861 that he- 
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became a clerk in London. The anomalies referred to in 
answer to question 959 are also to be accounted for, and 
are not simply the result of the classification system. Mr. 
Stapylton, the first clerk on the first class m the Long 
Room, who has attained a salary of 295/.a year after 22 years’ 
service, commenced his official career as an established 
clerk in that department, and has regularly risen therein ; 
whilst Mr. Hewitt, the first clerk on the first class in the 
Statistical Office, who has been 36 years in the service, was 


four years an extra clerk before being admitted to the 


establishment, and 15 years an established clerk at Liver- 
pool before he became a clerk in London ; and his present 
salary is, moreover, 340/, per annum, and not the same as 
Mr. Stapylton’s, as might readily be inferred from Mr. 
Hannay’s statement. It should also have been men- 
tioned, when stating that Mr. Dwight, the first clerk on the 
second class in the Statistical Offlce, has two years more 
service than Mr. Stapylton, that for nearly the whole of 
that period he was an extra clerk. Again, although it is 
true that the last clerk on the first class in the Long 
Room has been 15 years in the service, and has 250/. per 
annum, whilst the last clerk on the first class in the Sta- 
tistical Office has been 28 years in the service, and has only 
the same salary, viz., 250/. per annum, the apparent incon- 
sistency is accounted for by the fact that the clerk in the 
Statistical Office was a principal coast officer at a creek 
for nearly eight years, a sub-controller and controller at an 


out-port for 84 years before he was placed on the establish- 


ment of clerks in London. 


The scale of salaries proposed in answer to questions 
967 to 971 is excessive. 


The views expressed by Mr. Hannay in answer to ques- 
tions 973 and 974, in regard to the mode in which the 
senior clerkships in each office should be filled up, are 
quite opposed to the views entertained and expressed by 
Mr. Bourne; and there can be no doubt that Mr. Hannay 
is quite correct in stating that “the duties of the office are 
“ simply the best trainmg for men who are to fill those 
“ (i.e. the senior) posts.” 


Mr. Hannay, in the written statement handed in by him 
to {the Commission of Inquiry, has fallen into the same 
error that he committed in giving his evidence; that is to 
say, he has somewhat misrepresented facts. In alluding 
to the re-organization and reconstruction of the Controller 
General’s Office and other offices in 1871, he states that all 
the clerks who were likely from age or any other cause to 
retire and so give promotion were sent away, and that by 
this step all future chances of promotion were cut off for 
years to come. It has been already shown that five pro- 
motions from the second to the first class in the Accountant 
and Controller General’s (Mr. Hannay’s own) office have 
taken place since April 1871, when the re-organizations 
were completed. Again, he states that after the revision 
the last clerk in each of the offices of the Accountant 
General and Statistical found himself in a worse position 
than he occupied upon first entering the service more than 
12 years before. This is simply incorrect. Both the clerks 
referred to retained the salaries of 1707. and 160. per 
annum respectively to which they had attained during their 
service of 9 and 12 years respectively, and they had the 
prospect of rising by annual increments to 240/.,—a very 
different position indeed from that occupied by them when 
they entered the service at 70/. and 80/. respectively. 

Mr. Hannay is also mistaken in representing that “in 
“ no other office (than the Accountant and Controller 
« General’s and the Statistical) are there clerks of from 18 
« to 20 years service who are not on the first: class.” 

Mr. Hannay has embodied in his statement an extract 
from the 17th Report of the Board of Customs to the 
Lords of the Treasury in regard to the nature of the work 
performed in the office of the Accountant and Controller 
General. It should be clearly shown that this extract ends 
at the words “ War Department ;” otherwise it might be 
supposed that the following paragraph, commencing “ From 
« the high character and varied nature of the work per- 
formed in, his office,” also formed part of the Board’s 
Report,—in which no such paragraph appears. 

The questions discussed in Mr. Hannay’s supplementary 
statement, are those with which it is the special province 
of the Commission of Inguiry to deal, and without en- 
dorsing all the opinions expressed by Mr. Hannay, it may 
be observed that his remarks on the method of selecting 
civil servants are well worthy of consideration ; and his pro- 
posal that a per-centage of appointments should be given 
to the sons of those who are already in the service would 
give great satisfaction to a deserving body of men, and be 
advantageous to the Crown. 

His observations on the possibility of paying all offices 
similar in‘ character throughout the services at the same 
rate may deserve some consideration, and there is truth in 
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his remarks on the occupation of writers employed in the 


~ Controller General’s Office. 


No sound argument as to the sufficiency or otherwise of 
the scale of salaries at present approved for the Secretary’s 


fice. Office can be based upon the exceptional case alluded to by 
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Mr. Renwick in his answers to questions 1002 and 1048, or 
even upon the cases referred to in answer to question 1003. 
Taken as a body, the principal clerks in the Secretary’s 
Office will compare most favourably in regard to service 
and salary with the principal clerks in the other branches 
of the Customs. : 

Putting, however, such a fallacious test out of the ques- 
tion, and looking simply to the nature and importance of 
the duties performed, there can be no doubt that the staff 
of the Secretary’s Office should be placed on a classification 


with a higher scale of salaries than any other branch of the- 


department; and the members of that establishment have 
the fullest claim to participate, with that understanding, in 
any scheme that may be devised for improving the salaries 
or prospects of the clerks in the Civil Service generally. 
The point in Mr. Renwick’s evidence which appears 
chiefly to call for observation is the question whether clerks 
should be appointed to the Secretary’s Office from without 
the department under scheme 1, or whether the present 
system of filling up vacancies in the Secretary’s Office by a 


_ competitive examination amongst clerks already in the 


service should be continued. Upon the whole, the present 
system has been found to work very well, and it is doubtful 
whether any advantage would arise to the service from 
placing the Secretary’s Office under scheme I, and filling 
up vacancies by new appointments from without the 
department. It is true that in consequence of the large 
reductions that have taken place of late years in the 
number of clerks, and the very few new appointments that 
have been made to that branch of the service (only five 
since April 1871), there are very few clerks at present who 
would be likely to compete, in the event of a vacancy, if the 
rule hitherto observed, of requiring the clerks to enter the 
Secretary’s Office at the minimnm salary of the junior 
class, be maintained ; but as it is probable that the reduc- 
tions in the number of established clerks will not be carried 
further for some time to come, and that the vacancies 
which may now occur will be filled up by new appoint- 
ments, the number of eligible: candidates will ere long be 
sufficiently increased. : } 

The duty described in answer to question 1024 is of the 
simplest kind; it involves. no responsibility beyond the 
knowledge of the department. to which a paper is to be 
referred. The expression that the “lowest clerk in. the 
“© Secretary’s Office is to a great extent part of the Board ”’ 
is clearly a great exaggeration. i 

The principal clerks naturally act as committee clerks 
(in the absence of a committee clerk) being next in rank 
in the office. 

The clerk in attendance, mentioned in answer to question 
1026, cannot, of course, stop a ship (as is inferred) on his 
own responsibility. He merely carries out orders issued 
by the Treasury or the Board, or, if independent action is 
necessary, he would communicate with the chairman or one 
of the secretaries at their own residence. ‘The clerk’s 
position is purely ministerial, but the discretion of imme- 
diate action is left with him, and is well exercised. 


Mr. Jones and Mr. Ivemey commence their evidence by 

claiming that they are “not mere temporary clerks em- 
** ployed as writers,” but that they are “clerks employed 
“ for the responsible duties of the office.” Although the 
terms on which extra clerks and writers are engaged are 
different, and the former occupy a more permanent position 
than the latter, no distinction can really be drawn between 
the duties of extra clerks and writers. They are each em- 
ployed on the subordinate duties of the department to 
which they are attached. This is clearly shown by the fact 
that any vacancies of extra clerk that have occurred since 
1866 have been filled up by writers, and this arrangement 
will be continued. — 
- Mr. Ivemey, in answer to questions 1048 to 1053, claimed 
to have charge of the room in which he is employed during 
the absence of the chief clerk, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that there were two established clerks attached to 
the same branch. Mr, Ivemey was not justified in making 
any such statement to the Commissioners, with a view, it 
is presumed, to magnify the office of extra clerk, or his own 
individual importance. He is never placed in charge of the 
room, nor are the two established clerks under him, as 
alleged in answer to question 1072. 

Extra clerks never had the right of succeeding to 
vacancies on the establishment, but the Board of Customs 
were in the habit of availing themselves of suitable oppor- 
tunities, such as an increase in any establishment, to 
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recommend to the Treasury deserving extra clerks for pro+ 
motion to established appointments; but no such promotion 
can now take place, as all vacancies have to be filled by 
open competition. An extra clerk who is not ineligible for 
the establishment on account of his age, may compete if he 


_ be so disposed. 


Mr. Ivemey, as shown in his answer to question 1056, 
was over age for an established clerkship when he accepted: 
the appointment of extra clerk in June 1865, and he can 
have no claim whatever to be promoted to that office now. 

The rate of pay to extra clerks has been increased twice 
since Mr, Jones entered the service, in January 1853, and 
once since Mr, Ivemey was appointed. The pay of extra 
clerks was fixed in 1814 at 25s. per week if employed for 
five hours a day, and at 30s. a week when employed beyond 
that time to the extent of eight or nine hours each day. 
In December 1858 the Treasury approved of a new scale of 
pay for extra clerks in London as follows; viz.,— 

Under five years’ service - = - 30s. a week, 

Over five and under 10 years’ service, 35s. ,, 

Ten years’ service and upwards - -40s.  ,, 
And by further orders dated 28th November 1868 and 
6th March 1871, their Lordships allowed extra clerks who 
had served more than 10 years to rise by 3d. per day for 
each year’s service from 40s. per week (or 6s. 8d. a day) toa 
maximum of 8s, 6d. aday. 'This new scale came into effect 
from April 1869, Extra clerks at the out-ports are paid, 
under an order of the Treasury, dated 23rd August 1873, 
at the rate sanctioned for London by the order of Decem- 
ber 1858, 

Extra clerks are allowed 28 days’ abserice during the 
year (exclusive of public holidays) without loss of pay, 
whether such absence be caused by leave or sickness. As 
regards absence on a Bank holiday being deducted from the 
leave allowed to extra clerks, Mr. Ivemey is not quite 
correct. Formerly it was so, inasmuch as the Treasury, by 
an order dated 22nd July 1871, directed that leave of 
absence granted to any officer or clerk in the Customs on a 
Bank holiday must be deemed to form part of his ordinary 
vacation ;,but by an order dated I5th May last their 
Lordships were —pleased to. direct that leave might be 
granted to as many officers or clerks as could be spared on 
Bank holidays without such leave being counted as part of 


their ordinary vacation; and this concession kas been . 


extended by an order of the Board of Customs, dated 22nd 
ae last, to the extra clerks as well as to the establisned 
clerks. 

Extra clerks, if employed at extra hours, are treated in 
precisely the same manner as established clerks; and if the 
over-time employment has been sanctioned by the Board. 
they are paid at the regulated. rate for it. Mr. Ivemey is 
not required to work beyond the official hours, as asserted 
in answers to questions 1075 and 1076. 

With reference to the suggestion made in the concluding 
answer of the evidence, viz., that the extra clerks think 
Government would exercise a wise discretion by piacing 
them upon the establishment, and allowing them to rise 
from their present salaries, and that their length of service 
and experience should act as a set off against any examina- 
tion whatever, it may be observed that the extra clerks 
as a body are very deserving of any boon which can’ be 
granted to them consistently with the regulations, 


The case of the old writers appears to have been fairly 
stated by Mr. Josland ; and since he gave his evidence, the 
Lords of the Treasury have recognized the claim of these 
writers to some consideration, and have allowed them to 
receive, from the lst of July last, the rate of pay to which they 
would have attained if their increments had not been stop- 
ped by the Orders in Council of 19th August 1871 and 9th 
August 1872. They are an attentive and useful body of 
men, and are deserving of being placed in as favourable a 
position as the writers employed in any other public de- 
partment,—the work entrusted to them being, as a rule, of a 
responsible nature, and such as was formerly executed by 
established clerks. ) 

There is little or no mere copying or mechanical work to 
be performed in the Customs. 


Mr. Bamford did not come forward to give evidence on 
behalf of any department in the Customs, and his sugges- 
tions are general in their character, and intended to apply 
to the whole Civil Service. They may properly be left to be 
dealt with by the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners, 
without comment. 7 

It may, however, be right (although, from the tenor and 
result of the many questions put to Mr. Bamford by mem- 
bers of the Commission, perhaps hardly necessary,) to place 


upon record an opinion that the scheme of grading the - 


Civil Service as a whole, and transferring, by the fiat of a 
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Board of Commissioners, men from one office or branch of 
the service to another, which has been propounded by other 
witnesses as well as Mr. Bamford, is wild and visionary in 
the extreme. The style of work and the subjects to be 
handled in each department vary so much that, if such a 
scheme were capable of any practical working, it would be 
found not only to give rise to greater and better founded 
complaints than are urged at present, but seriously to im- 
pair the efficiency of the whole Civil Service. The scheme 
is founded on the theory that every man of ability is equally 
fitted for all kinds of work, and that the experience of 
years in one kind of work, instead of improving his efficiency 
in the line to which he is accustomed, insures his probable 
usefulness in a line entirely unknown and untried. 

The Board of Commissioners also (whoever might be 
appointed) would have a task allotted to them beyond the 
power of human diligence and judgment to perform satis- 
factorily ; and the more so, because, if Mr. Bamford’s view 
is adopted, they are to be (in making their selections and 
transfers) independent of the opinion of the head of the de- 
partment where the vacancy arises,—the very person who is 
best able to judge of the fitness of a man for the vacant post. 

It may be added that the system of a general transfer 
from office to office, if fully carried out, would deprive the 
Crown of the power of appointing “ab externo” to the 
highest staff offices in Civil Service,—a power, the exercise of 
which is advantageous to the Crown, the service, and the 
public. j 

There is one other point which appears to call for obser- 
vation, so far as the Customs is’concerned ; viz., that raised 
in answer to question 1145; the sufficiency or otherwise of 
the subjects of examination prescribed under class 2 for 
clerkships. There,is no reason to suppose that the sub- 
jects are insufficient to secure properly qualified clerks, or 
that any advantage whatever would arise to the Customs 
Department if the subjects of examination were extended. 


Mr. Atkin, who appeared on behalf of the clerks in the 
Warehousing Department in consequence of the death of 
Mr. Lalor, the late head of the largest branch of that de- 
partment, refers, in answers 1417, 1447 and 1448, to the 
opinion entertained by Mr. Lalor that the period of six 
months probation, fixed. by the regulation at present in 
force, is not sufficient to ascertain whether a man possesses 
the industry and knowledge requisite for the efficient per- 
formance of his duties, and states that Mr. Lalor considered 
that a prolonged probation might be made the means of 
procuring “ a cheap first service ;” that comparatively young 
men should be appointed to a kind of probationary class on 
a lower salary, and after a period of 4 or 5 years be passed 
on to what is known as the second grade of clerks. Judg- 
ing from experience there seems to be no good reason for 
believing that a probation of six months is not sufficiently 
long to test the qualifications of a candidate for admission 
to any office to which he may benominated. The proposal 
to extend the period of probation with a view to procure a 
cheap first service raises the question as to whether the 
present system of employing writers to perform the junior 
clerical duties should be superseded by a class composed of 
probationary or supplementary clerks, who should be ad- 
vanced, under strict regulations, to the establishment on 
vacancies. A system of this kind appears to possess many 
advantages over the present plan, and would put an end to 
the agitation, which is the natural consequence of the writer 
system. 

In answer 1420 Mr. Atkin suggests that if some plan 
could be formed by which a number of vacancies might be re- 
served for the sons of civil servants, it would be an arrange- 
ment thet would be very much appreciated. In support of 
this suggestion it may be stated that it was formerly the 
practice of the Treasury occasionally to confer nominations 
on the sons of deserving civil servants, who were admitted to 
the service after passing the usual test examination; but the 
introduction of the system of open competitions has de- 
prived civil servants of this advantage. It would give great 
satisfaction and, in my opinion, supply the Crown with 
useful servants, if some plan were adopted for filling up a 
certain portion of the vacancies at the present time in the 
same manner as formerly. As arule, members of the civil 
service haye but small salaries upon which to bring up their 
families, and are unable to prepare their sons to compete 
successfully with the sons of opulent tradesmen and others 
who have had greater educational advantages. It is also 
true that clerks in mercantile employ have more oppor- 
tunities of finding places for their sons than members of 
the civil service. 

In answers 1428 to 1436 objections are urged to the 
present classification system, and the adoption of a service 
scale of pay is recommended. This recommendation has 
already been discussed in commenting on Mr. Hannay’s 
evidence, 938 to 982. There can be no doubt that the 
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classification system holds out a temptation to the members 
of an establishment to try to get their staff increased, as a 
certain proportion of their number must be benefited 
eg No such temptation would exist under a service 
cale. 

The description given in answer 1440 of the nature and 
importance of the duties devolving upon the clerks in the 
Warehousing Department is correct. The duties of the 
Warehousing Department are responsible, and in some 
respects complicated ; for instance, in checking and record- 
ing the many operations allowed in the bonded warehouses 
in the case of wines and spirits. : 

Answers 1441 to 1446 are devoted to pointing out objec- 
tions to the employment of writers to the present extent in 
the warehousing department; and, without endorsing all 
that Mr. Atkin has stated, it is right to observe that there 
is very little copying or mechanical work in the warehousing 
or any other department of the Customs. The proportion 
of writers in each branch varies according to circumstances, 
but may be roughly stated at about one fourth of the 
clerical staff. There canbe no doubt that the most efficient 
of the writers are always on the look out for better employ- 
ment, and the constant introduction of new hands causes 
great inconvenience. 

My. Atkins, in his answers 1451 to 1458, refers to the dis- 
advantageous position of certain clerks who have entered 
the Customs service after competitive examination, as com- 
pared with the position of clerks who have entered other 
branches of the civil service, and also specifies cases’ of 
anomalies that have arisen in the Customs Department 
under the classification system. Without going into the 
question of the accuracy of the several cases brought 
forward, it must be admitted that anomalies such as those 
referred to have arisen, and must arise, under a system by 
which the members of an establishment are divided into 
classes instead of progressing by length of service, although 
such an evil has been much diminished of late by the re- 
duction of the number of classes. ; 


In concluding his evidence, Mr. Atkin represents that 


discontent is felt in the Warehousing Department in re- 
ference to their hours of attendance, and that the clerks 
complain that they have to give extra attendance, without 
payment, todo work which, if received within the official 
hours, would necessitate an increased staff and increased 


cost. The answer to this is that the extra attendance daily ' 


of a certain number of clerks is necessary to meet the 
current work, which could not be provided for by the 
employment of an additional number of clerks, seeing that 
no increase in the staff would’ enable the requirements of 
the trade which arise before 10 or after 4 to be attended to 
without the presence of a certain number of clerks before 
and after those hours, 


Mr. Horan commences his evidence, as most of the other 
witness have done, by extolling the importance of his own 
department. 4 

Without admitting the correctness of Mr. Horan’s as- 
sertion, in answer to question 1574, “that the work is 
“ more responsible and more varied than in almost any 
“ other branch of the department,” it may be stated 
that the work is unquestionably of a responsible kind, 
and varied in character. To enable a clerk in the Long 


Room to discharge his duties efficiently he must have a - 


knowledge of the Customs laws and regulations, and for 
one branch an acquaintance with the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act is required. The importance of 
the department has been recognised. by assigning to the 
clerks a slightly better scale of salaries than that granted 
to the Warehousing, Statistical, and Principal Searchers 
Departments. 

Mr. Horan’s condemnation of the system of classification 
agrees with the views that have been expressed by other 
witnesses on the same subject, and the anomalies referred 
to in answer to question 1577 are unavoidable under esta- 
blishments subdivided into a number of classes. 

It will, of course, be necessary, if a service scale be 
adopted, as suggested in answer to question 1581, that 
great care be exercised to prevent inefficient or undeserving 
clerks from rising to a higher salary than they would be 
likely to attain under the present arrangement; but this can 
easily be accomplished, as no officer or clerk is now allowed 
to receive an increase of salary without a special report from 
the principal of his department that he is in every way 
deserving of the advance. 

Mr. Horan states, in answer to question 1588, that the 
proportion of writers employed in the Long Room is too 
large. There are at present 10 writers and 40 clerks, and 
the Board of Customs have not received any representation 
from the principal of the department that he is unable to 
find employment for that number. The writers are, no 
doubt, asin other departments of the eee 
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upon responsible duties, and inconvenience arises here as 


elsewhere from the frequent changes of the men. 


The figures quoted by Mr. Joyce in question 1591 are 
incorrect, the classifications in the Long Room and 
Warehousing Departments being respectively as follows ; 
Viz..— 


lst Class. 2nd Class, 


oe ees 


Long Room: - 
£250—15—350 £80—10—240 
Warehousing Department : 
£250—10—340 £80—5 and 10—240 


Mr. Horan states, in answer to question 1599, that he 
thinks it advisable that every one of the rank of clerk 
should retire at the age of 65, but allows that exceptions 
may be made in the case of principals of departments. 
This question was specially considered in 1859, when the 
Superannuation Act (22 Vic. cap. 26.) was passed, and the 
proposal that provision should be made in the Act for the 
compulsory retirement of civil servants at the age of 65 
was not adopted. The Board of Customs and other heads 
of departments have the power at the present time to 
compél an officer or clerk who is over 60 years of age and 
unfit for his duties to retire on superannuation ; and there 
does not seem to be any reason for making an efficient 
officer or clerk retire merely because he is 65. The intro- 
duction of a service scale would also do away with some of 
the arguments advanced by those who advocate compulsory 
retirement at 65,inasmuch as the progress of officers and 
clerks would be less dependent than at present upon 
vacancies. 
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APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT OF THE 


(3.) Mr. THOMPSON, War Orrice. . 


6th October 1874. 

I return you the evidence, &c. relating to this 
Office, which you were kind enough to send me. I have 
gone through these documents with Mr. Vivian. We 


think that though there is a tinge of exaggeration, more 


or less marked, in most of the statements as to the im- 
portance of the work on which juniors of this Office are 
employed, yet that there is nothing calling for special 
remark from us. If your Commissioners think otherwise, 
we shall be happy to give them any information they may 
require. 

As regards the evidence given, and the statement put in 
by Mr. Clayton on behalf of the artizan writers of the . 
Manufacturing Departments, the Director of Artillery 
reports, after consultation with the heads of those depart- 
ments, that “they convey a most exaggerated impression 
of the nature and importance of the writers’ duties.” 

The temporary draftsmen who have memorialized you 
belong toa class of which there are plenty “in the market,” . 
and as the main work on which they are employed is in 
connexion with the Defence and Military Forces Localiza- 
tion Loans—both temporary—we have opposed their having 
a permanent position. The fact of their having been em- 
ployed so long with us does not, we think, give them a 
claim to such a position. Taken, as they were, for tem- 
porary employment, their long service has been greatly to 
their benefit. 

I am afraid there would not be time before the middle of 
this month to make that examination into the work of this 
Office which your Commissioners suggested should be made 


by Mr. Knox and myself. 


Very truly yours, 


R. G. Hamilton, Esq. Raupu Tompson. 
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APPENDIX E. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS SENT TO HEADS OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS WITH 
CIRCULAR.’ (See APPENDIX A). 


QUESTIONS. 


L.—CuassiricaTion or OFFICERS. 
. A,—Staff Officers. 
1. Number ? me ‘ae 
2. Designations ? 


3. Method of appointment, i.e., from within the office, 
or from without? — 


4. If from within, by seniority in any degree, or by 
relpeigs on the ground of merit ? 


. If from without, under what conditions ? 


B.—Established Clerks.’ 
6. Number ? 
7. Number of grades, 7.e., dialect oe with no custo- 
mary promotion from lower to higher ? 
8. Method of appointment to each grade, i.e.— 


9. If not by open competition, for what reasons and in 
what other manner ? 


10. If by open competition, under what conditions espe- 
cially as to age and subjects of examination ? 


11. Number of classes in each grade severally ? 
12. Number of persons in each class severally ? 


13. How should promotion from class to class within 
each grade be regulated 2 


14, Whether promotion from grade to grade us he 
allowed, and, if so, on what conditions 2 


C.—Non-established or Temporary Clerks, or Writers with- 
out fixity of tenure, and without Superannuation. 
15. Expediency of employing such pony 2 
16, Number ? 
17. Number of grades ? 


18. If attached to the department, under what condi- 


tions of appointment and tenure ? 


19. If provided by a central office, method of appoint- 
ment and of payment, viz., by time or piece ? 


20. What possibility of promotion from one class to 
another, and from the highest class to the establishment ? 


Il.—Disrrisurion-or Work. 


em Ql, The different kinds of work corresponding to all the 
different grades and classes of officers enumerated above ? 


my) 
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11].—Hours, &c., or Servicer. 
. Office hours for each class of officers ? 
3. Number of days vacation for each class ? 
. Conditions as to sick leave? 
5. Attendance, how noted in each class ? 


Temporary Service. 


1. Had you any writers or temporary clerks previously 


to the 4th June 1870; and if so, what were their number, 


pay, and conditions of service? 


2. What was the nature of the work intrusted to them, 
and was it part of the regular work of the office, or merely 
temporary work executed under pressure ? 


3. If it extended beyond mere copying, how did you 
distinguish between their work and that of te rest of the 
establishment ? 


4. Had you any, and what,.power of promoting to the 
establishment, or otherwise rewarding the most meritorious 
of these clerks; and, if so, how, and to what extent, was 
such power exercised ? 


5. Was the power of dismissing them ever exercised ; 
and, if so, to what extent ? 


6. Have you employed, and are you now employing, 
Civil Service writers; and if so, what number ? 


7. What is the nature of the work they are employed 
my 


. If employed on anything but mere copying, how do 
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i ‘distinguish between their work and that of the estab- 


lished clerks ? 


9. What is your experience of them; and are they 
more or less efficient than the previous temporary clerks ; 
do they remain with you permanently, or are they a 
fluctuating body; if this fluctuation be marked, are its 
effects sufficient to derange the work of the office. 


10. Is your copying done by time work or by piece work ; 
if the latter, with what results ? 

11. Do you use the copying-machine ? 

12. Could the copying-work of your department be 


diminished, and the business facilitated, by further use of 
printing. 
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| APPENDIX: TO FE 


1) REPORT OF THE) 


ANSWERS. 


(1). ADMIRALTY. 


° I.—CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 


A.—Staff Officers. 

1. 35. 

2. 1 permanent secretary, 1 private secretary to first lord, 
1 superintendent of victualling, 1 superintendent of na- 
val stores, 1 accountant general, 1 deputy comptroller of. 
navy pay, 1 deputy accountant general, 1 inspector. of 
yard accounts, | superintendent of contracts ; 6 accountants, 
4 cashiers, 1 storekeeper, in naval yards; 2 superintending 
storekeepers, victualling yards; 6 naval and. victualling 
storekeepers and accountants, 3 naval and victualling 
storekeepers, | store receiver and accountant, 1 accountant 


for naval and victualling service,.2 clerks and agents-in — 


Haslar and Plymouth hospitals. 
Note.—From this list all professional officers, ¢.g., naval 
officers, naval constructors, draughtsmen, &c., whether 


_ having under them clerks or not, are excluded. 
Chief clerks and superintending clerks are also excluded, 
: being included in the list of established clerks. ; 


3. The permanent secretary, is a barrister appointed from 
without the office. my 

The other officers mentioned above are, with scarcely’ any 
exception, appointed, from within the office, but might, 
on occasion, be appointed from without. paul 

4. Appointments, if from within, are by selection ; all the 
circumstances of the case are considered ;—fitness, seniority, 
special experience, &c. 


5. Appointments from without the office are made by 
selection. 

Of the officers above mentioned the permanent secretary 
is under the 4th section of the Superannuation Act. 

The other officers, if appointed from without, would 
require a Civil Service certificate. 

No arrangement has been made requiring that any such 
officer shall be examined. 


B.— Established Clerks. 


6. 568, viz.: 409 Gerks and 159 writers (including digest 
and index writers, and librarian). 


7. The “ Admiralty writers” being now established there 
are two grades, namely, established clerks and Admiralty 
writers. 

The clerks of the Naval department have higher rates 
of pay than the clerks of the other Admiralty departments 
in London, and these again higher rates of pay than the 
clerks in the dockyards. 


8, 9, 10. As the “ Admiralty writers” have only been 
recently established under peculiar circumstances; and no 
addition is to be made to their number, it is only necessary 


~ to state that, by Order in Council of 4th June 1870, clerks 


are in future to be appointed by open competition. 


The subjécts of examination and the conditions of age , 


have not yet been determined. 


11 and 12. In Naval, department,—l1 chief clerk, 6 first- 
class clerks, 13 second-class clerks, 17 third-class clerks ; 
also 4 digest writers, 2. index writers, 1 librarian, 8, Admi- 
ralty writers (including one in the Hydrographic Office). 


In Transport department,—l superintendent, 3 senior 
clerks, 8 clerks ; also 5 Admiralty writers.» 

In Victualling branch,—2 senior clerks, 4 clerks; also 
2 Admiralty writers. 

In department: of the Controller of the Navy,—-i superin- 
tending clerk, 8 senior clerks, 15 clerks; also 9 Admiralty 
writers. 

In department of the Accountant General,—5 chief clerks 
41 senior clerks, 89 clerks; also 60 Admiralty writers. 

In Contract and Purchase department,—1 superintending 
clerk, 3 senior clerks, 9 clerks ; also 4 Admiralty writers. 

In department of Medical Director General,—2 senior 
clerks, 5 clerks ; also 4 Admiralty writers. 

In department of Director of Works,—I principal clerk, 
1 clerk and accountant, i clerk and draftsman. : 

Excluding the Naval department, the numbers in the 
Admiralty departments are,—chief clerks, 5 ; superintending 
oie) 4; senior clerks, 59; clerks, 132; Admiralty writers, 

In Royal Naval College,—gsenior clerk, 1; clerk, 1; 
Admiralty writer, 1. 


In Dockyards,—senior clerks, 26; clerks, 108 (including 
clerk in charge at Antigua); Admiralty writers, 46 
“In Victualling yards,—senior clerks, 6; clerks, 19; Ad- 
miralty writers, 12. 


~~-In Medical establishments,—clerks,11; Admiralty writer, 


"13. A recent letter to the Accountant General on this “ 
subject prescribes the following mode of procedure, in the > 


general policy of which I concur :— 
“Upon any vacancy for promotion occurring in your 


._ “ department. below the rank of chief clerk, you will select 


“a list of names to be considered, and will then call for 
“ confidential reports in writing, upon all the gentlemen 


“named in that list; and also upon all gentlemen (below. 


“ the vacancy) senior to the junior name on the list. The 
“ reporting officers as to each name will be the chief clerk 
“* of the division in which the gentleman reported upon is 
“ serving, and the Deputy Accountant General or the 


, “Deputy Comptroller of Navy Pay, as the case may be. 


“ They will state whether he is fit, or otherwise, for the 
“* post in question, having reference to the qualifications 
“ Jaid down in the Order in Council of 11th August 1854, 
* and their Lordships’ Memorandum of 17th August 1869, 
“ adding, where necessary, any special circumstances. 
“ Upon receiving these reports, you will call for any 
“ further report, or verbal information, you may think fit, 
“and will hold such conference as may appear to you 
“© desirable. _You will then forward the reports to their 
“ Lordships’ secretary, together with your own recom- 
* mendation, and such observations as you may wish to 
“ Jay before their Lordships. - My Lords desire it-to be 
*‘ understood in your department that while length of 
“ service will always be considered with the other circum- 
** stances of the case, it will never be treated as conati- 
“ tuting of itself any right to promotion. More especially 
“ with respect to the higher promotions, my Lords ex- 
** pressly reserve to themselves the power of making such 
“ appointments as in view of all the circumstances they 
“* may consider desirable.” 

14. I consider that where a person in the lower grade has 
distinctly shown to his official superiors that he would be 
a useful person to the office in the higher grade, the 
minister in charge of the department should have the 
power to appoint him to ‘such higher grade on a vacancy 
taking place. No examination is in my opinion necessary, 
but reports should be called for from the person’s im- 
mediate superiors. : 


C.—Non-established or temporary clerks, or writers without 
fixity of tenure and without superannuation. 


15, In my opinion few such persons should be employed. 


16. In Admiralty departments,—9 writers,* under 1866— 
69 rules; 2 old temporary clerks,* under ditto ; 77 Civil 
Service writers. : ‘ 

In Out-Port establishments,—7 writers,* under 1866-69 
rules; 1 old temporary clerk,* under ditto; 26 Civil Ser- 
vice writers. : Hay 7 

In Foreign establishments,—there are no Admiralty 
writers or Civil Service writers. At most of the establish- 
ments, either a. special scale of pay is in force or arrange- 
ments are made on each occasion of. hiring, as to the rate 
to be paid. There are at present 42 non-professional 
writerS borne in the Foreign establishments, 12 of whom 
are old temporary clerks, 

17. One, 7.e., Civil Service writers. (It is unnecessary to 
specify writers under Regulations of 1866-69 and old 
temporary clerks.) - 

18. Civil Service writers are not attached to the depart- 
ment. 

19. All Civil Service writers are appointed by the Civil 
Service Cominissioners, upon a statement in each case of 
the qualifications required. They receive 10d. an hour. 

20. There is none. ; 


IJ.—Distrisution or Work. 


21. It is difficult to state precisely the different kinds of 
work corresponding to all the different grades and classes 
of officers. It may be said, generally, that— 

(a.) The staff officers (and also the first-class clerks, 

chief clerks, &c.) occupy positions of great re- 


be, * No addition will be made to either of these classes, 
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sponsibility. They advise the members of the 
Board of Admiralty, write reports, and are 
directly responsible for the- due execution of all 
work, and for the proper discipline in their de- 

S partments or branches. 
(b.) The second-class clerks and senior clerks super- 
intend ordinary clerical work, and. themselves 
. execute the more important minutes; they take 
also the duty of the head of the room in his 
absence. In the Naval department (whence 
private secretaries are selected) some of the 
second-class clerks are private secretaries to the 

Lords or secretaries. 


(c.) The third-class clerks and clerks deal with such 


work as is entrusted to them according to their 
capacities. In the Naval department several of 
the third-class clerks act as private secretaries to 
the Lords or secretaries. deat 

(d.) Admiralty writers assist the clerks in the ordinary 
routine work, according to capacity. 

(e.) Writers not established, | are employed on the more 
Civil Service nee mechanical duties. 


III.—Hovrs, &e. oF SERVICE. 
22. In Admiralty departments . - - 6 hours. 


(Clerks, however,-are frequently detained beyond the _ 


nominal official hours.) 


In out-port offices - - - 7 hours. 
Clerks. 

23, Naval department - - - 52 days. 
Controller’s department = - - - ditto. » 
Transport department - - 40 days. 
Victualling branch - - +  - ditto. 

~ Accountant General’s department) - 39 days. 
Contract department - - 39 days 


with power to grant 12 more under 
special circumstances. iG 
Medical Director General’s department 36 days. 


Director of Works department = 36 days, 
ond Writers. ! 
-Admiralty writers - - = 18 days. 
Civil Service writers - © - | - 12 days. 
In dockyards, victualling yards, and medical 
(>... establishments...” 

Staff officers - - - - 36 days... ° 
Senior clerks and clerks -  - ~~ 28 days. 


24. These are stated in’ the following printed regulations. 


« Admiralty, 9.W., 
18th June 1873. 


< PprroRMANCE of Durtizs of ABsENTEES, StcK LEAVE, 
Exrra Arrenpance, and ActiInG APPOINTMENTS. 


« Tirm Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are pleased 
to issue the following regulations, for the guidance of 
officers in charge of Her Majesty’s Naval Civil Establish- 
ments at home. ‘ 


« Duties of officers and clerks absent, to be performed. by 
their colleagues without charge to the public. 

« 1, Whenever any officer or clerk belonging to the esta- 
blishment shall be temporarily absent by leave, sickness, or 
on duty, his place shall be supplied and his duties per- 
formed by the next in rank in the department, or through 
the co-operation of’ his colleagues (as the case may be), 

«under the direction of the officer in. charge, without any 
expense to the public; unless the duties should be too 
onerous, or the absence too prolonged, to admit of this 
being done without prejudice to the public service, in 

which case the circumstances are to be reported to superior 
authority. te : REL Beane 


“ Salaries of officers and clerks to cover all extra attendance. 


«9. The salaries established for the officers and clerks 
are calculated to compensate all extra attendance ; andit is 
to be distinctly understood that whenever attendance ‘of 
officers or clerks shall be necessary beyond the ordinary 
hours to keep pace with the ordinary business of the 
several departments, including even special returns and 
accounts, it must be given without constituting a claim to 

_ extra pay. - 

“ Persons serving temporarily in higher capacities during 

absence of superior officers. ie 

« 3. Any person acting temporarily in a higher capacity 
through the absence by leave, sickness, or on duty, of any 
superior officer, or during the vacancy of any appointment 
(except as. stated in the next following article), is not 
entitled to any increase of salary. Penta 36: -babits 
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“ Acting appointments in actual vacancies. 


“4. Any person at an inferior rate of salary, appointed 
by special order or authority from my Lords temporarily to 
hold the appointment in an actual vacancy, caused by the 


‘death, invaliding, or removal of a person at a higher salary, 


is to be paid such higher salary from the day following 


‘such death, invaliding, or removal, to the day preceding 


that on which a successor joins the establishment. 


 Abatements from salary of superior officers and clerks 
absent on sick leave. 


“5, Whenever any superior officer or.clerk belonging to 
the establishment shall be absent on sick leave for more 


than six months at one time, he is, after the expiration — 


of the, first six months of such absence from duty, to 
be paid only half the amount of his salary; or, he is 
to be paid the amount to which he would be entitled if 
superannuated on his existing salary and services, should 


the amount for superannuation exceed half the amount of 


salary. 

“ By command of their Lordships. 
; VERNON LusHINGTON. 

“To the officers in charge 

of Her Majesty’s Naval 

Civil Establishments at 

home.” . ; 


25. Note books kept for the purpose. 


Temporary Service. 


1. The number was 245. 
Pay and conditions of service are shown in the following 
printed memoranda. 


« Admiralty, 
1st November 1873. 


“ ReGuLations for APPOINTMENT of ADMIRALTY 
WRITERS. v3 
«1. Tue Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
decided, with the consent of the Lords Commissioners of 


Her Majesty’s Treasury, to create a new class of Admiralty — 


writers, at salaries rising from 80/. to 1607. a year, by 
annual increments of 5/., and with the benefits of the 
Superannuation Act, 1859. : 

«2. Appointments to these writerships will be confined 
to those who are now employed as writers in the various 
Admiralty establishments at home, and, who were so 
employed under the regulations for temporary clerks and. 
writers, prior to the 19th of August 1871; but only such 
as are recommended by their superior officers will be placed 
in the new class. 

“3, Those writers who are-not already in possession of 
Civil Service certificates will be required to pass an exami- 
nation before the Civil Service Commissioners in the 
following subjects :— 

“ Good clear handwriting. 
“ Writing from dictation with ease and correctness. 
* Knowledge of the first four rules of arithmetic. 


“4, The appointments to the new class will date from the 
19th of May 1873, and the first annual increment will 
commence on the same day; from which date also time 
will begin to reckon for the grant of gratuity or pension 
under the terms of the Superannuation Act of 1859, except 
that in the cases of those writers who were entered as 
“temporary clerks,” and as such were considered, under 
former regulations, eligible for established clerkships, all 
former service, if continuous, will be allowed to reckon. 

«5. The salary of every writer who has not received a 
gratuity under the terms of the Treasury Minute of 27th 
June 1872 will begin at theamount which he was receiving 
on the 19th August 1871, with the addition of the first 
annual increment. Any writer who, has received a 
gratuity under that Treasury Minute will commence 
salary at 807. a year, and will not receive any annual 
increment until he shall either have repaid the amount of 
the gratuity, or until the amount of increments stopped 
becomes equal to such gratuity. His salary will then be 
remitted to the amount which he was receiving on the 19th 
August 1871. ernst 

«6, The regulations for leave and sick leave will be as 
follows :— BR war : 

“Three weeks ordinary leave will be granted in every 
year. 

« Sick leave, without stoppage of pay, may be granted 
for three weeks in each year, and for a further. period 
of three weeks with stoppage of half-pay. 

“« A’medical certificate must be produced for absence of 
more than ‘two days, except in the case of writers 
employed at-the dockyards and other out-port esta- 
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* plishments, who’! must report themselves to the 
surgeons of the respective establishments in accord- 
ance with the present system. ma 

«7. Tt must be distinctly understood by those writers who 


~ accept appointments in the new class, that they will not be 


promoted to the rank of established clerks, appointments 
to which will only be made by competition under the Order 
in Council of 4th June 1870. : 

8. If after trial it is determined to continue the new 
class of writers, the mode of filling vacancies will be the 
subject of further consideration; but no writers who have 
been entered under the terms of the Order in Council of 
19th August 1871, or subsequent regulations, will have any 
claim for advancement to this class. 

“9, These regulations will in no way affect. the’ writers 
who entered under the regulations laid down by the Order 
in Council of 19th August 1871. ; 

“* By command of their Lordships. 
VERNON LUSHINGTON, 


« Admiralty, 
24th Vebeane 1866. 

“1. My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having 
decided on substituting writers for temporary clerks in some 
of Her Majesty’s Naval establishments, I am commanded 
by my Lords to send you herewith a scheme of regulations 
for their future entry and pay. 

“2. It is not their Lordships’ intention that this measure 
should in any way affect the interests of the temporary 
clerks now serving, who will, as vacancies occur, be 
removed to the establishment, provided their conduct is 
satisfactory, and that they possess the necessary quali- 
fications. 

- 5. As there are, in several of the establishments, 
temporary clerks now serving, who are disqualified by age 
and other causes from being placed on the Established 
List, my Lords desire that you will forward a return of 
their names, ages, and services, as temporary clerks, in 
order that they may be entered on the list of writers, with 
the scale of pay to which their length of service may entitle 
them; and if any other of the temporary clerks should 
desire to be at one transferred to the new list of writers, 
you are also to forward their names, ages, and service. 

«4. With reference to those writers who have been already 
entered in lieu of temporary clerks, my Lords will direct 
them to be «entered on the new list of writers on their 
passing the examination required by the inclosed scheme ; 
and they, therefore, direct that you will send up a return 
in the following form :— 


Date Cause Character | For what 
Name. Age.| of Appoint- | of Appoint- and — Period 
ment, ment. Qualifications.) required. 


——— 


“5. The names of such writers as have been employed 
in lieu of temporary clerks are to be placed on a separate 
list from those of the writers employed for special services ; 
such special services being particularized under the head 
“Cause of Appointment.’ 

“6. The examinations will be conducted generally by the 
Civil Service Commissioners ; but candidates residing near 
the establishment under your superintendence will be 
examined by two officers selected by yourself, the questions 
being furnished by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

“7, It is to be understood that non-professional writers 
only are referred to in these regulations, and that pro- 
fessional writers are in future to be designated mechanic 
writers. 

* By command of their Lordships, 
C. Pacer. 


“ Regulations for the Appointment of Writers in the Civil 
Departments of the Admiralty. 


“J. All writers will be appointed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 

“2. The limits of age for admission will be from seventeen 
to thirty inclusive. ‘These limits of age, however, will not 
apply to persons why may be already in the service. 

“3. Candidates must be persons of good character, and 
must produce testimonials to that effect, 


’ shall report himself to the surgeon of the yard, in ac- 


“4, They will be examined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in the following subjects, viz. :— } : 
“ A good clear handwriting. ; 
“ Writing from dictation with ease and correctness. 
“A knowledge of the ordinary rules of arithmetic, 
including decimals and fractions’ 
“5. Candidates will not be allowed a second examination, 
“6, Writers will be paid at the following rates, viz. :— 


 Pay—for Somerset House. 


——— | Per Day. | Per Week.| Per Year. 
: S. d. £3. d. £& 8. d, 
Under 5 years service - - 6 0 116 0 9318 0 
For 5 years and under 10 - Pa NON: AY} 25 0 |117 7 6 
For 10 years and upwards - 9 0 214 0 |14017 0 
Pay—for the Dockyards. 
NX 
—— | Per Day. | Per Week.| Per Year. 
f 8. di £5. d. £8. d. 
Under 5 years service - - 5 6 113 0 86 1 6 
For 5 years and under 10 - - 740 22 0 |1091 0 
For 10 years and upwards - 8 6 211 0 | 13838 0 0 


“7, Advancement to the higher rates of pay will be 
dependent on efficiency and good conduct. 

“8. They will be entered on a month’s probation, and 
will be liable to be discharged at any time, should the 
reports of their conduct, or efficiency, be unsatisfactory, 
or in the event of their services being no longer required. 

“9. They will have no claim to established appointments. 

“10. They will have no claim to superannuation; but 
if a satisfactory report of their conduct be made, they will 
be granted gratuities on being discharged, at the rate of 
one month’s pay for-every year’s service,--not to exceed 
12 months’ pay in the whole, 


“ Admiralty, 25th April 1866. 
“ (Leave of absence to writers.) 


““My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
been pleased to approve of the following regulations, which 
are to be observed in granting leave of absence to writers 
who are employed in the various Naval establishments, 


“ Departments at Somerset House, 8c. 


“Three weeks leave of absence will be granted annually, 
without abatement, from pay. 

“ Leave of absence on account of sickness will be granted 
under the following regulations :— 


“1, Half-pay only to be allowed during such absence. 
“2, A medical certificate to be produced for absence of 
more than two days. 
‘* 3. Writers absent on account of sickness for more than 
eight weeks in the course of a year (in which period 
. is to be included all absence, casual or prolonged) 
_ will be discharged as unfit for the service. 


“ Dockyards, victualling yards, hospitals, §c. 


“Two weeks leave of absence will be granted annually, 
without abatement from pay. 

“‘ Leave of absence on account of sickness will be granted 
under the same regulations as at Somerset House, except 
that in lieu of furnishing a médical certificate, the writer 


a ee ee ee ee 


cordance with the present system. 
“In no case is sick leave for more than a fortnight to be 
granted without reference to their Lordships, to whom the 
particular circumstances of the case, the length of service 
and character of the writer, and the probability of his 
ultimate recovery and fitness for duty, must be at the same 
time reported. 
' “ By command of their Lordships, 
C, Pacer. 
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OBS Admiralty, May 1868. 

My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
had their attention directed to the system of sending out 
clerks from England to fill Vacancies in the foreign yards, 
and to the great inconvenience and expense arising from 
their transfer from one station to another, from their being | 
invalided, or sent home for other reasons, 


_ «With the view of remedying these evils as much as 
possible, my Lords have had under consideration the 
advisability of filling up vacancies for clerks in the foreign 
yards, to a certain extent, by writers who might be hired 
on the spot when their services are required, and discharged 
when no longer wanted. ; 

“ Before authorising any permanent change in the existing 
system, my Lords wish to be informed whether the services 
of competent writers can be obtained at the various foreign 
stations, and at what rates they should be paid. 

“ In the event of the proposed plan being carried out, my 
Lords would entrust the entry of these writers to the 
senior officers on the stations, or, in their absence, to the 
superintending officer of the respective _ establishments, 
and as the requirements of the service may vary at 
different periods of the year, these officers will be autho- 
rised to hire or discharge the writers accordingly ; but 
they will be held strictly responsible that the total sum 
authorised in the estimates for, clerical labour is not 
exceeded, 


“* My Lords propose to reduce the establishment of clerks » 


in each of the foreign yards as much as possible, retaining 
a sufficient number only at each place to perform the more 
important clerical duties, and to superintend the writers ; 
and in carrying this reduction into effect, they will allow 
such clerks as can be recommended for this indulgence to 
be transferred to vacancies in the home yards when their 
services can be spared, and as opportunities offer. 

« With the view of enabling their Lordships to make the 
necessary arrangements for instituting the new system, the 
senior officers at the various Naval establishments are to 
report, — 

* 1st. Whether competent writers can be obtained on the 
spot. 

me Qnd. The rates of pay which they should receive. 
«3rd. The number of clerks which it may be necessary 
to retain, and the average number of writers to be em- 
ployed during the year in lieu of clerks. 

“ 4th, The names of the clerks recommended for transfer 
to home vacancies, in. consideration of their length of 
foreign service, good conduct, and state of health, 

«Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry G. Lennox. 


_ © Admiralty, 27th August 1868. 

‘© WHEN persons appointed to writerships have not 
been examined by the Civil Service Commissioners, they 
are during their probationary period to be examined by 
the officers of their department in the subjects prescribed 
by the regulations for writers, but an examination before 
the Civil Service Commissioners will be necessary, as at 
present, to qualify them for the higher rates of pay. 

; “By command of their Lordships, 
\ Henry G. Lennox. 


/ 


“ Admiralty, 15th February 1869. 


“ REGULATIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF WRITERS 
IN THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS UNDER THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


«“ The Secretary’s Department. 


« Writers will be nominated and finally appointed by the 
permanent secretary, by whom also they will be discharged. 
“The minimum limit of age for the admission of writers 
_will be 25 years, and the maximum age 40 years. 
« Candidates must be persons of good character, and must 
produce satisfactory certificates to that effect from their 
previous employers, or, should” they not have. been pre- 
viously employed, from other persons of respectability. 
«They will be examined under the directions of the Civil 
Service Commissioners in the following subjects :— 
«(q.) A good clear handwriting. 
“(6.) Writing from dictation with ease and correctness. 


“(¢,) A knowledge of the first four rules of arithmetic. ‘ 


“Before being sent for examination by the Civil Service 
Commissioners they will be entered for a month on pro- 
bation. Should the report from the head of the branch 
orthe chief clerk be unsatisfactory, the writer will be at 
once discharged. 

“ Candidates will not be allowed a second examination. 

Writers will be paid at the following rates, viz. :— 

“ 6s, 6d.a day for six days in the week for the first year, 
and.to rise by 3d. a day for each year’s service to a 
maximum of 9s..6d. a day. 8 


) 
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* Advancement to the higher rates of pay will be de- 
pendent on efficiency and good conduct. The chief clerk 
will make an annual report respecting them, and if then, 
or at any time they are reported as not having in all 
respects conducted themselves satisfactorily, they will be 
forthwith discharged. 

“In the event of the services of the writers being no 
longer required from any other cause than misconduct, 
one month’s notice of discharge will be given to those who 


have served for a shorter period than one year, and three 


month’s notice to those who have served for a longer 
period. ; 

“ Writers will have no claim to superannuation, but if in- 
capacitated by age, illness, or accident, or if discharged on 
account of their services being no longer required, they 
will, provided their conduct has been good, and their 
services have extended over a period of five years, be 
allowed gratuities at the rate of one month’s pay for each 
year’s service, not to exceed twelve months pay on the 
whole. 

“ Candidates are distinctly to understand that writers will 
not only have no claim to appointments on the establish- 
ment, but will be ineligible for such appointments. 


“No writers who are now serving will necessarily be dis- _ 


charged on account of being under 25 years of age. _ 
“Those who are already employed will be informed of the 
rate of pay they will be now and prospectively entitled to, 
having regard to the present and former regulations. 
“ All writers now employed, or to be employed, after 
making themselves acquainted with the foregoing regula- 
tions, are to sign them. 


“These regulations will not apply to the writers in this 


office who are employed as digest and index writers who 
are paid on salary. 


“ The Departments at Somerset House, &c. 


« The same regulations as aboye, with these exceptions :— 


“1, The pay will be 6s. a day for six days in the week for 
the first year, and to rise by 3d. a day for each year’s 
service to a maximum of 9s. 

“2. The writers will be nominated and finally appointed 
by the principal officer in whose department they are to 
serve, no increase in numbers being made without the 
authority of the board. They will be discharged by the 
principal officer. 

“3. The principal officers will be careful at once to reduce 


* the number of writers, when the state of business admits 


of such reduction. 


“< Dockyards, Victualling Yards, &c. 


a The same regulations as above, with these exceptions, 
viz. : 
«1, The pay will be 5s. 6d. a day for six days in the week 
for the first year, and to rise by 3d. a day for each year’s 
service to a maximum of 8s. 6d. per diem. Any doubt 


arising as to the rate of pay a writer may be entitled to 


receive should be referred to the Accountant General. 
“2. The writers will be nominated and finally appointed 


. by the superintendents, no increase in number being made 


without the authority of the board. They will be dis- 


charged by the superintendent, and no discharge or nomi) 


nation need be reported. 

“3, At the end of one month’s probation, writers must 
pass the required examination, the superintendent com- 
municating direct with the Civil Service Commissioners. _ 

“4, The superintendents will be careful at once to reduce 
the number of writers, when the state of business admits 
of such reduction.. tNieg 


“ LEAVE or ABSENCE TO WRITERS. 


“ Departments at Whitehall and ai Somerset House, c. 


“Two weeks’ leave of absence will be granted annually, 


without abatement from pay. | 

“ Leave of absence on account of sickness will be granted 
under the following regulations: 

“1, Half-pay only to be allowed during such absence. 

«2. A medical certificate to be produced for absence of 
more than two days. 

“3. Writers absent on account of sickness for more than 
eight weeks in the course of a year (in which period is to 
be included all absence, casual or prolonged)—will be 
discharged as unfit for the service; but this regulation is 
not to imply that they must be retained for the whole 
period of eight weeks, if the permanent secretary or prin- 
cipal officer, as the case may be, does not consider it 
expedient, / ; 
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_ * Dockyards, Vietualling Yards, Hospitals, §:c. 
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“Two weeks’ leave of absence will be granted anpually, 


without abatement from pay. fein pest pieee 
“Leave of absence on account of sickness will be granted 
under the same regulations as at Somerset House, except 
that in leu of furnishing a medical certificate, the writer 
must report himseif to the surgeon of the yard, in accord- 
ance with the present system; but the superintendent 
need not retain a writer for the whole period of eight weeks 
if he does not think it expedient. ag hay 
“By command of their Lordships, 
W.G. Romaine. 


« Admiralty, 16th March 1869. 


*MrmorANDum for the Gurpance of the. Heaps of 
DepartMENts in Lonpon, and‘ of the SupeRin- 
TENDENTS at the Ports, &c., with reference to the 

_ New Recutations respecting WritErs. 


“], All persons at present serving in the capacity of non- 
professional writers in the departments in London, and at 
the several dock: and victualling yards, whose services it 
may be considered desirable to retain:are to be required to 
sign the regulations issued on the 15th ultimo, and. the 
names. of those who sign should be reported te the 
Accountant General for record on the books his 
department: i “ 

“2. Such of them as have already passed the Civil Service 
Examination “are to be paid according to the new scale 
fromthe 11th: January last, when it was first established : 
those who have not so passed being, until they have 
passed, paid at the minimum rate only. 

“On thelist sent to the Accountant General, those who 
have passed: are'to be distinguished from the others. 

“3. In calculating the pay of writers according to the new 
scale, their former service as writers is to be counted for 
increase of pay; and those who by length of service under 
former regulations are at present in receipt of a higher rate 
of pay than the new scale would entitle them to,-are to be 
permitted to retain the same until by further service they 
attain thereto, or become entitled to an increase by the 
latter scale. 

“*4, A comparison of the new scale of pay with that esta- 
blished in 1866 for past writers is annexed for information. 

“5. The writers whose services it is not considered desi- 
rable to retain, and those who may not wish to remain 
under the new regulations and object to sign the same, are 
to be discharged, and their names reported to the Accoun- 
tant General, who will obtain their Lordships’ authority for 
payment of the gratuities they are entitled to, at the rate of 
one month’s pay for each year’s service. P 

* W. G. Romaine, 


-“CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Pay of Wrirrrs, 
according to the Oup and the New Scan. 


“ Secretary’s Department. 


OLD SCALE. 


NEw SCALE (for passed Writers). 

Service. | Pay’ | amin, |) Service, | Bay | Per 
1st Year - 7 ; 09 li ri Ist Year - 6 4 101 14 4 
and ,, -| 7 0] 10911 OF 2nd , -| 6 9] 10512 9 
3rd 5, =| 7 0} WII OF Brd gs =} 7 0} 10911 0 
4th. ,, =}% 0} 10012 09 4th y--!'.7 8] us 9 3 
BER sree cei n0| ak ONG bth, nd 2 6 aim oe og 
6th ,,. -]| 8 6| 183 0 6] 6th .,, -|-7 9] 121 Bo9 
7H 5s Sh se6 | top) 0 6 me hh 5” et eg LON Seba “6 
Sthyssochy ce} 8 6} 188 0-6] sth- ,, -|.8 8] 129°2 3 
9th ;, -| 8 6] 188 0 6] 9th ,, -| 8 6| 133 0 6 
10th. ,, -| 8 6] 138 0 6] 10th,  -| 8 9] 18618 9 
uth , + {|10 0} 1610 of uth 4 <=} 9.0} 14047 0 
wth , -|10.0] 15610 0} 22th ,,  .-| 9 8| 14435 8 
13th _,, -|10 0} 15610 0} 18th, =| 9 6} 14818 6 
Digotvicg oe ny | 2082 7 6)... Telal for 18 yemee) can ag op 


y 


jo(ARPENDEXTO/FIRSHREPORT-OF THE 


_ “ Departments of the Principal Officers, 6c. 


Ou ScaLz. : New Scane (for passed. Writers). 

“ews PR) aR, | Sev ae] ee 
‘Ist Year ni 6 a $3.48 ri , sat Year - é i Ss 8 4 
ond ,, “Fé | 9318 Of 2nd, -| 6 3] 9716 8 
3rd, -|-6 0} 9318 of srd ,  -| 6 6] 10114 6 
4th , © -|'6 0} 9318 4th , ~~] 6 9] 10539 9 
Sth »  -| 6 0] 9818 Of bth , .-| 7 0} 1091 0 
they + f-7 6) We -7 6 othe, = -|] 7 8] us 9 3 
7th 'y -|.7 6] Tz 7 6] wth , =| 7 6] a7 7.6 
sth 4 =| 7/6).17 7 6] 8th ,. ~| 7 9) 11 5 9 
oh ,  -| 7 6| 17 7 6] oh , -| 8 o| 195 4 0 
Wt rise ir fch Sie Me. 7, Of 20th: 24 808i doa.e 3 
th .,, -| 90) 14027 of th 5, =) 8 6 | 138-0 6 
“Wth -| 9 0} 14017 of 12th ,, --| 8 9] 13648 9 
isth ,, -1 9 0) 14017 0} 13th , +} 9 0} 14017.0 
Lipo Sah Yours } 11478 18 6 ISO: years } 11,595 17.6 


LE Ee tS Gru iy baz) Widows ty woh gh Hapa ae 
“ Dock Yards, &c. 


Op SCALE. NEw Scazz (for passed Writers). 
Service. paly eae ~ Service. Pally eee 
Seer ecb ae ldob Ph easter ees Maciel, D Neagle 
1st Year - .. $ 1st Year - . 3 3e 4 %; 
and ,, -|/6 6 ‘ands, -| 5-9} -8949' 9 
ord, ee gd, —- | 6 01 9818 0 
4th ,, Sve 4th ,  -| 6 8| 9716 8 
sth , -|'5 6 bth , -{ 6 6| 10114 6 
6th ,, Sz eo 6th, =| 6 9'| 1081279 
wth ,, -| 7 0 thts, -| 7 0} 10911 0 
sth 4 -} 7 0 sth » -| 78] 08 938 
ath ,, =i ay 0 th ,  -| 7 6] 1776 
loth ,, -| 70 loth = 17 9] aa & 9 [ 
uth ,, A ie lth. 1.80 1hv4 © . 
wth. . -| 86 wth» «| 8 3] 129 2 8 | 
13th - | le isth , =| 8’ 6) 188 01 6 
nel tees years}/1377 4 0 eee years }/1494 8 0 


2. The work it was intended writers should perform under . 
Regulations of 1869 was described, as far as the Accountant 
General’s. department was concerned, in. a letter to the : 
Treasury, as “all clerical duties of this mechanical nature, 

“ leaving»to the clerks such duty only as impose responsi- 
“* bility and require superior intelligence for their exercise.” 

In practice (especially since the institution of copying 
presses) work ‘requiring “intelligence has frequently been j 
allotted to writers, and in some cases writers have been 
and are entrusted with work of. superior kind to that per- 
formed by the most junior of the lowest division of clerks, 
but writers have not been allowed to act as private secre- 
taries, or to exercise superintendence. 

Their work has generally been part of the regular work 
of the office, during times of temporary pressure law 7 

4 


stationers clerks were used. © 

3. There was no great distinction, if any, between their 
work and that.of junior clerks of the lowest class, but they 1 
were not, except in rare instances, employed on the more . 
important work of the lowest class of clerks, nor were they 
engaged in superintending others. : 7 

4. There was no power of promoting tothe establishment, 
but: before 1869 good service as a writer increased the 
chance of his obtaining a nomination to compete for a 
clerkship, lat , 

After 1869 the Regulations rendered a writer ineligible 
for nomination to a clerkship. asf 

5, The power of dismissal was but seldom exercised on 

account of misconduct (though a few instances did océur), 
buta good many writers were discharged in 1869 on re- 
duction of office. Law stationers clerks were discharged 
upon the completion of the work assigned them. 


(senior division), 6 


eis ‘GIVIL! SERVICE INQUIRY (COMMISSIONERS. 


6. Civil Service writers are employed, the present number 
being 103. ¢ ee ts 
- 7and 8. The work Civil Service writers are employed.on 
is as far as possible that prescribed. by the Civil Service. 


Regulations of November 1873, copying or simple routine 


_ work, but in some cases they are. employed. on. more im- 


portant work, in which case there, is but little distinction 
between their work and that of junior clerks and Admiralty 
writers. ; eae 

9, Civil Service writers are not, on the whole, as efficient 
as the previous temporary clerks, though many of :them 
have proved themselves useful. roet¥ were Bt 

They are a more fluctuating body, and. the best of them 
ave generally the most likely to. leave, though some have 
remained for a lengthened period... OT Re 

The consequence of this fluctuation is the more frequent 
introduction of persons whose inexperience must, at first, 
give trouble to their superiors, and whose services for some 
time are but of little use. » att ae , 

The number employed at the Admiralty is not, sufficient 
to derange the office work by fluctuation. ia 

10. Copying is done by time work ; copies are occasion- 
ally sent to the Civil Service Commissioners to make. 

11. The copying machine has been used throughout the 
Admiralty since 1869, but it does not dispense with the 
necessity in many instances for written copies. 

12. Ié is doubtful whether work could be much more 
diminished by the more extended use of printing. 


(2), CHARITY COMMISSION. 
I.— CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 


= (A.)—Stagf Officers. 

1. Four. ee Pit; 

2. 1 secretary, 3 inspectors. - 

3. Appointment by unrestricted selection. 
Sign Manual :— 

16 & 17 Vict. c. 137..sect. 1. 
18 & 19 Vict. c. 124. sect. 3. 

4, See previous “answer. 

5, See previous answers. : 

_ (B.)}—Established Clerks. 

6. Thirty. : 

7, There are no such distinct ranks, it being the custom 
in this office to promote from class to class in the manner 
indicated in answer No. 13. iy! 

8, 9. First appointments are made from successful candi- 
dates in an open competitive examination. BH 

“See also answer to No. 13, : 

10. Scheme and special Regulations approved by ‘the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury and carried 
out by the Civil Service Commissioners. , 

11, 12. 1 chief clerk, 1 ‘registrar of ‘accounts, 1 record 
keeper and taxing officer, 3 first-class ‘clerks (senior division), 
4 first-class clerks (junior division), 3 second-class clerks 
¢ second-class’ clerks ‘(junior division), 

1 accountant in ' official trustees de- 


Under Royal 


10 third-class clerks, 
partment. Rade 

13. In case of ‘a vacancy which is to be’ filled by pro- 
motion the merits and qualifications of each individual 
should be, and are, carefully investigated, in order that 
the fittest person may be selected for promotion, without 
regard to seniority, except when the merits and qualifica- 
tions of the candidates are equal. 

14. Certainly, upon conditions mentioned in answer to 
question No. 13. 


(C.)—Non-established or Temporary Clerks or Writers 
without fixity of tenure and without superannuation. 


15. The business of this office could not be carried on in 
a satisfactory manner without the services of competent 
writers as bank clerks, law stationers, and copyists. 

16. Twenty-six. Siig 

17, Two; chief stationer, 
ordinary terms. | 
"18, With the exception of the chief stationer, who has 
not yet received the compensation offered under Treasury 


and’ writers ‘engaged on the 


Minute of 27th June 1872, and Treasury letter 29th June ' 


1872, and three writers, who have elected the alternative A. 
in the said Minute and who have been registered in the 
books of the Civil Service Commissioners under the terms 
of such minute, no writers are now permanently attached 
to this department. NA 

19. With the exceptions mentioned in’ the last answer 
the writers in this department are supplied (upon applica- 
tion) by the Ciyil Service Commissioners and:are paid 
by time. TTY Peat Maes | { : ead Wh : a ORs 


vt 


stationer is-very slight. 4 

Application was made some time since unsuccessfully to 
the Treasury for sanction for the creation of a special and 
perinanent clerkship in the case of Mr. Gadd who then 


and still filly the office of chief stationer. 


IL.—DistrisuTion or WoRK. 


21. Under the direction and supervision of the heads 
of the office :—— 

Correspondence. 

é Drawing orders, opinions, certificates, schemes, and 
instruments creating new charities. 

Perusing deeds and documents. : 

. Searching 'the several public offices of record and extract- 
ing wills and’ orders of the Court’ of Chancery, and deci- 
phering and interpreting ancient documenta relating to 
charities. 

Investigating the returns of receipt.and expenditure of 
all charities in England and Wales. 

Preparing statements and returns ordered by Parliament, 
compiling a digest of all the charities m England and 
Wales. . 

Keeping separate accounts of annuities, stocks, shares, 
and. securities belonging to each separate charity. 

The custody of records relating to charities. _ , 

The registration and tabulation of charities not com- 
prised in the printed reports on charities. 


IlJ.—Hours, &c., oF SERVICE. 


92. For established clerks, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.. For chief 
stationer and writers, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

93. The usual vacations for established clerks and, for 
writers in accordance with the regulations under which 
they are serving. 

94, Sick leave is accorded to established clerks on medical 
certificates and to writers in accordance with the regulations 
under which they are serving. : 4 ; 

25. By signature in attendance book, morning and 
evening. 

Temporary Service. 


1. List of writers or temporary clerks employed in Charity 
Commission previously to 4th June 1870 (20 in 


number). 
Designa- Weekly | Commenc- Conditions of 
Name. tion. Salary. | ing Salary. Service. 
‘ £s.d.| & s. d. 
J.Gadd. - Chief 210 0-| 111 6 | By the week with 
Stationer. periodical incre- 
ments,fortnight’s 
holiday, and fort- 
night’s sick leave 
é on medical cer- 
j tificate. 
BR. Harcourt - | Stationer 200 110 0 Do. 
J.B. Howlett Do. - 117 6 115-0 Do. 
F.J.Wey - Do. =} + 245: 0 1ll 6° Do. 
A. Lacey - Do. - aleals eet) TO. 0 Do. 
H.Smith - Do - 115 0 ne ee) Do. 
W.J.Downey| Do. -| 115 0 110 0 Do. 
J. H. Jones - | Boy writer 0) 8: 0%) 60 6 0 Do. 
G.P. Hilliard | Account & L176 015 0 Do. 
Copymg 
ClerkOfficial) 
TrusteesDe- 
partment, : 
L. Hunt - Do. - 113 6 10 0 Do. 
J. Messenger Do. -| 118 6 100 Do. 
J.Ford  -]/ Do. -| 015.0] 0 8.0 Do. 
G. Affleck -| Writer -] 118 6 | 1070 Do. 
7.W.Dench | Do. -| 111 6 1-1, <0 Do. 
G. K. Oakley Do. ede 10 0 1.1.0 Do. 
W.H.C.Smith|: Do. + 1100 129 Do. 
T.Selfe-  -| Do -| 176] 1.5 0 Do. 
G,W.Bawtree| Do.r =|) 1550 0.15: 0 Do. 
J. W. Joyce = Do. sf hah 04 015 0 Do. 


2; The temporary’ clerks or writers in this office may 
be divided into three separate classes, (1) bank clerks, 
(2) law stationers, and (3) copyists." alert 

(1.) Under the supervision of the accountant in the 

“department of the official trustees, the bank clerks 
are employed as follows :— ne 
Xx4 


20. The possibility of promotion to the office of chief. 


» (A.) In making entries in ledgers and other books 
of the stocks, funds, and securities standing 
to the credit of the official trustees of charitable 
funds at the Bank of England and other public 
companies, and of the dividends and interest 
on the several sums of stock due to each separate 
‘charity. ; 


(B.) In making out statements, preparing forms of , 


receipt, drawing cheques, and copying letters. 

(2.) By 16 & 17 Vict. c. 137, s. 18, all orders, opinions. 
certificates, and schemes are required to be entered 
in books which are received as evidence when cer- 
tified by the secretary. . 

Under the supervision of the chief. stationer the law 

stationers are employed in engrossing all orders, opinions, 
certificates, and schemes of the board in the usual legal 
style, and in copying the same into books kept for the 
purpose. 

(3.) The copyists are employed in copying letters, inspec- 
tors reports, and other documents emanating from 
this office, the better class being employed in keep- 
ing the register of all documents received at and 
despatched from this office. Their work is executed 
under the supervision of established clerks. 


3. See, last answer as to description of work on which 
the temporary clerks were employed. 

Work of a superior character was usually more highly 
remunerated than mere copying. 

4. The Commissioners had the power of nominating a 
temporary clerk to a vacancy on the establishment, subject 
to his receipt of a certificate of qualification from the Civil 
Service. Commissioners and to the conditions mentioned 
in the Order in Council then regulating the admission of 
persons to the Civil Service. The power was, however, 
exercised in one case only. 

In one instance the Treasury has since 1870, on the 


recommendation of the Commissioners, converted one tem- 


porary clerkship into a permanent one. 


5. No. A ; 

6. Yes; and at present there are 22 Civil Service writers 
so employed. is 

7. The work corresponds with that mentioned in my 
answer to the second question. 

8. If employed on any work other than mere copying, 
tneir work is distributed by the senior clerks, and executed 
under their superintendence and responsibility, no diffe- 
rence in their pay being now permitted. 

9. Favourable. In some cases they are more, and in 
others less, efficient than the previous temporary clerks. 
They aré a fluctuatiug body, but the fluctuation, although 
it may inconvenience, cannot be said to derange the work 
of the office. 

10. By time work. 

Li NO. 

12. I think not. Printed forms have been adopted to a 
great variety of cases, and are made use of upon every 
possible occasion. There are nearly 200 different printed 
forms in use in the office at the present time. 


/ 


(3). COPYHOLD, INCLOSURE, AND TITHE 
j COMMISSION, 


I, CuAssIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 


(A.)—Staf? Officers. 
]. Five. 
2. Three Commissioners, an assistant commissioner in 
charge of the Survey Department, and. a second assistant 


' commissioner (a barrister), who amongst other duties ad- 


vises the Commissioners upon legal points which continu- 
ally arise. 2 

3. The Commissioners and Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of the Survey Department, from without. The 


second ,Assistant Commissioner who had been previously 
Assistant Secretary more than 15 years under the Tithe | 


Commission, and whose appointment under that name 
has been abolished, was appointed from within the office. 


4. By selection on the ground of merit. 


5. The Commissioners are appointed by the Secretary of — 


State for the Home Department. The Assistant Commis- 
sioner in charge of the Survey Department is appointed 
by the Commissioners. 
sioner, like his predecessor, was selected from the corps of 
Royal Engineers, on the ground of professional experience 


and. skill, 7 


“APPENDIX\TO FIRST REPORT OF THE 


The present Assistant Commis- . 


(B.)—Established Clerks. i nad 

6, 25. - iy 

7. There are not any distinct grades with no customary 
promotion from lower to higher. There are first and second- 
class clerks, a surveyor and assistant surveyors, building 
clerks, a record keeper and assistant record keepers. They 
have hitherto been selected partly from within, partly from 
without the office. 

8. When from without, not by open competition, but 
after careful enquiries as to their previous experience 
and character, and subject also toa test examination by 
the Civil Service Commissioners in the following subjects. 


I.—Clerks. 
Writing from Dictation. 
Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
Correspondence. ) 


Il.—Architectural Surveyor. 


Writing from Dictation. 

Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 

Correspondence. 

Designs for Structures and Preparation of Working 
Drawings. : 

Measurement and Estimate of Builders’? Work. 

Knowledge of Quality and Strength of Materials, 


III.—Permanent Draughtsmen, Assistant Surveyors, and 
Assistants in the Survey Department. 
Writing from Dictation. 
Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
Correspondence. ; 
Land Surveying. 
Plan Drawing. 


IV.— Messengers. 
Reading. 
Writing from Dictation. . 
_Arithmetic (Elementary), _ 


9.10.11. The established clerks have not hitherto been 
selected by open competition, because it has been considered 
desirable to retain the power of promoting qualified and 
trained subordinates already in the office, though not on 
the establishment, rather than on all occasions +o bring in 
untrained men from, the outside, and this system has been 
found by experience to work so satisfactorily that the Com- 
missioners have been unwilling to change it. But at the 
renewed request of the Treasury, the Commissioners have 
informed their Lordships, that if after considering their 
reasons for preferring to adhere to a system which had 
worked well, their Lordships were of opinion that it would 
be of advantage to the public service to include this office 
in Schedule A. of the Order in Council of June 4th, 1870, 
the Commissioners would acquiesce in such decision. 

12. Five first-class clerks; nine second-class clerks; two 
building clerks; one surveyor; five assistant surveyors ; 
one record keeper; two assistant record keepers. 

13, Promotion should in all cases be by selection by the 
heads of the office,.and should be given upon considera- 
tions of merit, length of service, capacity and general ability 
ascertained by previous service, steadiness, zeal, and atten- 
tion to duty and general good conduct. 

14. Promotion from the lowest to the highest grade or 
class should be possible on the above conditions, 


(C.)—Non-established or Temporary Clerks or Writers . 
without fixity of tenure and without Superannuation. 


15, The experience of this office isin favour of employing 
non-established clerks or writers, but they should be capable- 
of promotion to the establishment and when so promoted 
should be allowed to reckon their entire, service towards 
superannuation. 4 

16. 11 writers, 12 draftsmen. 

17. There are no grades amongst the writers. 

18. They have hitherto been appointed by the Com- 
missioners, are paid by day or piece, according to the 
nature of the duty performed, and are liable to loss of 
employment if no longer required, or to dismissal for 
misconduct. 

19. Under the present regulations, if writers are required, 
application will be made to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
whey, will be paid partly by the day and partly by piece 
work. : ; 

20. As previously stated, there are no grades or classes 
of writers. Under regulations long since established, the 
writers now employed in this office are paid at rates varying 
from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per hour according to service. Some of 
the draftsmen are employed on day work and receive 10s. 
per diem, but the greater number are generally, though not 
always, employed upon piece work, Writers and drafts- 


men have been frequently promoted to the establishment 
in this’ office with the best results. But under recent 
and existing regulations writers who may be hereafter 
employed will receive 10d. per hour without increase or 
possibility of promotion. 


_IL.—Dtsrrispution or Work. 


21. There are three departments in this office, Copy- 
hold, Inclosure, and Tithe. Clerks are attached to each 
department and are only employed upon the duties of the 
other departments on special occasions. 

There is no secretary attached to the Commission. The 
senior clerk in each department attends to the correspon- 


dence and working of his departmeat under the immediate | 


direction of the Commissioners, and the same course is 
pursued in the Survey Department. The second-class 
clerks assist the senior clerks, and in some cases perform 
similar duties in separate branches of the same depart- 
ment. In some cases also writers are employed upon duties 
- similar to those performed by the second-class clerks. 

- The copying or writers’ work is general for the three 
departments. 


Ill.—Hours, &c., or SERVICE. 


22. For each class the hours are from 10 o’clock uniil 
4 o’clock. i 


923. For the senior clerks, 6 weeks; for the other estab- 
lished clerks, | month; for the writers and draftsmen, 1 
fortnight. 


24. For the established clerks there are no special condi- 
tions. If a clerk was compelled by sickness to be absent 
from his duty beyond a reasonable period, and was not 
likely to recover, the Commissioners would require his 
resignation. ‘he abserices from sickness have been few 
and rarely prolonged. : 
~ The writers and draftsmen are allowed to receive 15 days’ 
sick pay during the year, but the average has been consi- 
derably less than that period. 


25. The time of arrival and the time of leaving the office 
are noted daily in a time book by each person, and this 
book is inspected weekly by one of the Commissioners. 


Temporary Service. 


1. Writers have been employed. in this office for many 
years. Their number has varied considerably. 

They were paid from Is. to 1s. 6d. per hour when en- 
gaged on time work, and at various rates when employed 
on piece work ; and were subject to dismissal for miscon- 
duct or loss of employment if their services were no longer 
required. ; 


2. Some of the writers, selected for their superior attain- 
ments, were employed upon the regular work of the office 
to dispense with an increase of established clerks, which 
would otherwise have been necessary; but the greater 
number were employed upon the ordinary writing or copy- 
ing work of the office. Yen 


3. No other distinction was drawn between the work of 
the writers employed as clerks and that of the rest of the 
establishment, except that the writers were generally em- 
ployed upon less important and responsible duties. 

4, Writers employed as clerks were frequently promoted 


to’ the establishment as vacancies occurred, the number of 
established clerks being limited by Treasury Order. 


_5. The power of dismissal was exercised when neces- 
sary, but the necessity arose only in a few cases. 


6, 7, 8. No writers are at present employed who have 


been obtained through the Civil Service Commission. 


9. During the year 1873 four writers were obtained from 
the Civil Service Commission at a time of pressure. Their 
employment was mere copying; which was fairly done, but 
they were only employed for a few months, and sufficient 
experience was not gained to enable a satisfactory answer 
to be given to this question. 


10. Partly by time, partly by piece work, according to the 
nature of the work. ‘The results as regards the piece work 
are satistactory. , 


11. No. Letters being usually drafted very fully, a copy- 
ing machine would be useless, the original drafts being 


a better record. ’ 
12, Printing would not be available as a substitute for 


copying correspondence in this office. All forms issued by 
the Commission are printed. 


- 
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 QOIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. _ 


(4). CUSTOMS, . 
J.— CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 


' A.—Staff Officers. 


1. 161. 
2. 1 Secretary. 
1 Assistant secretary. 
‘3 Committee clerks. 
1 Solicitor. a 
1 Assistant solicitor for Customs. 
1 Assistant solicitor for Merchant Shipping. 
1 Accountant and Controller General. 
1 Assistant Accountant and Controller General. 
I Principal of the Statistical Department. 
1 Assistant principal of the Statistical Department. 
1 Collector in London. 
1 Assistant collector. 
1 Principal searcher and jerquer. 
3 Controllers of accounts, Warehousing ~Depart- 
ments. 
3 Assistant controllers of accounts. 
1 Medical inspector. 
1 Suryeyor for buildings. 
123 Collectors at outports. 


14 Superintendents of Customs and Mercantile 
Marine. 


1 Assistant to collector at Liverpool. 


3. The solicitor, the medical inspector, and the surveyor 
for buildings are appointed from without the office. 

The assistant solicitors are usually appointed from with- 
out, but an exception has been made to this rule. 

The other staff appointments are filled from within the 
department. 


4. Staff appointments are filled by selection on the 
ground of merit ; but weight is given to seniority when 
the qualifications are equal. 


5. The staff appointments filled up from without the 
department, which, as above shown, are only three in 
number, are all of a professional character ; and the Lords 
of the Treasury nominate the person to fill the vacancy, 
under the provisions of Schedule B. to the Order in 
Council of 4th June 1870. 


B.—Established Clerks. 
6. 416 in London. 


70 at Liverpool. 
263 at Outports. 


749 Total. 


(Exclusive of solicitor’s office and professional clerk in 
surveyor for buildings office.) ‘ 


7. All are on one grade, and promotion takes place 
from class to class. 


8, 9, and 10. The junior clerkships in all the depart- 
ments except the secretary’s are filled up by open compe- 
tition under the Civil Service Commissioners. Candidates 
for clerkships in the solicitor’s office must be between 20 
and 30 years of age. The subjects of examination are as 
follow, viz. :— 


Obligatory Subjects. 
Handwriting. 
Orthography. 
Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions). 
English composition. 
Criminal law and proceedings before justices of the 
peace. 
Law of evidence. ; 
Common law procedure and practice. 
Elements of conveyancing. 


Optional Subjects. 

Geography. 

English History. 

Latin. , 

French or German. o 

Mercantile book-keeping 

Equity and practice of the courts. 

Bankruptcy and practice of the courts, 

On the last occasion of filling a vacancy candidates were 
also required to be “ admitted attorneys.” 

The age and subjects of examination for other clerk- 
ships are those prescribed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners for clerkships, class II. 

Vacancies of junior clerks in the secretary’s office are 
filled up by a departmental competition, under direction of 
the Board of Customs, amongst junior clerks already: in 
the service either in London or at the outports. 


i Yy 


App. E. ' 


a 


’ 


Bape i ee 


~ 11. Two classes of principal clerks, two classes of clerks, 


except in the solicitor’s office, where there are two chief — 


clerks, and five clerks with special rates of salary, but they 
are not classified. . 
12. London.—Principal or chief clerks : 


Ist class - =i 14 
2nd_,, - a - - 26 
Clerks : ; 

Ist class » - - - - 126 

Ong s-= y te - 250 

. 416 

Liverpool.— Principal or chief clerks : 

Ist class - = = So Ge) 

2Qndc nha - - a), 
Clerks : 

Ist class - - = - 21 

Dadi, i= 5 - = 44 

70 

Outports.—Principal or chief clerks : 

Ist class - - - anys 

Qnd *,, = 3 - - 10 
Clerks ; 

Ist class -. 2 (3 Si ays 

Qnd °,,. - - ~ mae Oy 

263 


13. Promotion at present from the second to the first 
class of clerks is regulated strictly by seniority, provided 
the clerk in turn for promotion is qualified for and de- 
serving of advancement. a ta 

Promotions from clerkships to principal clerkships are 
by selection, due regard being paid to seniority when the 
qualifications are equal. 

Jt is considered that the above system works advanta- 
geously and should be continued. 

.. 14. The clerks in the Customs are all on one grade. 


C.—Non-established or Temporary Clerks or Writers with- 
out fixity of tenure and without Superannuation. 


15. It has been the practice in the Customs for many years 
to employ a certain number of non-established clerks as 
part of the ordinary clerical staff of the department, and 
also to assist temporarily on emergencies. ‘The persons so 
employed were called extra, clerks. : 

Since July 1866 writers have been substituted for extra 
clerks on vacanciés, and writers have also been employed 
in lieu of a certain number of established clerks. 

The old system of extra clerks answered very. well,.as did 
also the new system of writers until they were deprived by 
the Orders in: Council of 19th August 1871 and 9th 
August 1872 of the progressive rates of pay for length of 
service under which they were originally appointed. 

16. There are employed at present : 


ry Extra Clerks. Writers. 

London °- - - 24 133 

Outports - = 6 128 
30 261 


17. Three, viz. : 
_ Extra clerks. ! ; 
Writers paid at a rate per day. 
Writers paid at the rate of 10d. an hour. 


18. Extra clerks’ appointments are of a permanent 
nature, and they are entitled to superannuation on retire- 
ment, 

Writers may be discontinued at any time after due 
notice. 

The writers appointed by the Board of Customs or the 
Civil Service Commissioners before 19th August 1871 are en- 
titled to three months’ notice ; the writers appointed by the 
Civil Service Commissioners after 19th August 1871 toa 
week’s notice. 


19. Writers are now appointed to the Customs by the — 


Civil Service Commissioners under the regulations issued 
by that department on 17th November 1873. All writers 
in the Customs are paid by time. 


20. The non-established clerks or writers are ‘not 
classified. Ke 

Formerly extra clerks used. occasionally to be promoted 
to the establishment, but no such promotion is now open 
to them. Extra clerks or writers, if eligible as regards age, 
may become candidates at the open competitions by which 
clerkships are now filled up. 


\ 


_- APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT OF THE 


it's 


Il.—DisrRiputTion of Work. | ik 


21. To answer this question fully and completely would 


require a long explanatory statement of the duties per- 


formed in each of the following departments in London, 
viz, -— ; 
The Secretary’s. : , 
Solicitor’s.  . ‘ 1) 
Accountant and Controller General’s. 
Statistical. 
Long Room (Collector’s Department). 
Principal Searcher’s and Jerquer’s, ~ 
Warehousing. 
Surveyor for buildings, and by the Medical Inspector, . 
and also by the collectors, superintendents, and clerks 
at the outports. 
The name of each department indicates to a very great 
extent the nature of the business transacted, and it may be 
shortly stated that the principals in all cases take an active 
part in the performance of the duties of their branch in 
addition to exercising a supervision and control over their 
staff, and that the work is apportioned to the several classes, 
from the assistant principals downwards relatively to their 
several positions and the importance and responsibility of 
the work. ‘ ; 
If further information is desired as to any particular 
branch it is suggested that it should be asked for separately 
and be specially furnished. . n) 


IlI.— Hours, &C. OF SERVICE. 


22, In-door departments 10 a.m. to 4 p,m., or 9 a.m. to 
3p.m., at some of the outports, but in the warehousing 
departments generally and in the long room in London 
a certain number of clerks and writers have to attend at 
8 o0’clock from 1st March to 31st October, and at 9 o’clock 
from 1st November to 28th February. 

23. Established officers and clerks are allowed 32 days’ 
leave during each year. In the case of principals of depart- 
ments the board, on application, extend the above period for 
a reasonable time, with reference to the position of the officers, 
but no precise rule has been laid down on this latter point. 
. Extra clerks are-allowed 24 days’ absence during the 


year (whether by leave or sickness) without loss of pay. 


Writers appointed by the Board of Customs are allowed 
14 days’ absence during the year (whether by leave or 
sickness) without loss of pay. _ 

Writers appointed by the Civil Service Commissioners 
are allowed, under the regulations approved by the Com- 
missioners, holidays with pay at the rate for the official day, 
in the proportion of one day for every 24 full days of actual 
and approved service previously rendered by them as 
registered writers. After the lst January 1875 no writer 
is to be allowed to take more than 12 days’ leave under 
these conditions between the lst of January and the 31st 
of December in any one year. In calculating the leave to 
be allowed in any given year, no service to be counted 
before the Ist day of January of the preceding year. 

24. Members of the establishment are allowed to be absent 
on sick leave for six months with full pay, and for a further 
period of six months with half pay. . ' 

The writers appointed by the Board of Customs are not 
allowed any special leave on account of sickness. As stated 
above, they are allowed to be absent without loss of pay for 
14 days during the year, whether such absence be by leave 
or on aceount of sickness. The writers appointed by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, when absent by illness, duly 
attested by a medical certificate, are allowed sick leave with 
three fourths of their rate of pay for the official day ; 
provided such writers have been borne on the register one 
year or upwards, and provided that no writer be paid for ~ 
holidays and sick leave together for more than 28 days 
within any one year, exclusive of public holidays. 

25. Appearance books or sheets are kept in each depart- 
ment, and each clerk or writer has to sign his name with 
the time of his arrival every morning, and to affix his 
initials and the time of his leaving duty. 


Temporary Service. 


A, Yes. 
Extra Clerks. Writers. 
‘London, - ~ - 24 © 48 
Outports ene se hae 31 
30 74 


_ Extra clerks in London were engaged permanently, and 
were paid at the following rates, viz :— 
Under five years’ service - -— 
Five years’ service, and under 10 years’ 
service - - - - 35s. 
Ten years’ service and upwards - 40s. ,, 
Rising by 3d. a day for each year’s service up to 
8s. 6d. a day. 


30s. a week. 


+” 


sg yrt, SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


The extra clerks at the outports were generally engaged 
permanently, and were paid at the rate of 30s. a week. 
Those taken on to meet temporary emergencies were paid 
at the same rate. 

Permanent extra clerks in London and at the outports 
were allowed 28 days’ absence with full pay during each 
year, and were entitled to superannuation. 

The writers were appointed and paid under the following 
conditions :— : 

& REGULATIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF WRITERS 
To THE CUSTOMS. 


“], The writers will be nominated and finally appointed 
by the Board of'Customs, and those persons only will be 
placed upon the list of candidates who have been previously 
employed as clerks. > 
«9° *The limits of age for admission will be from 25 to 


year's. : . 
« 3. *Candidates must be persons of good character, and 
must produce satisfactory certificates to that effect from 


persons of respectability. A certificate from the person 


by whom the candidate was last employed will be required 


in each case. 

“4, They will be examined under the directions of the 
Civil Service Commissioners on the following subjects, 
Viz. :— 

“(a.) A good clear handwriting. 

«(b,) Writing from dictation with ease and correctness. 

“(c¢,) A knowledge of the first four rules of arithmetic. 

«5. Candidates who may pass a satisfactory examination 

_ in the above subjects will be placed on the list of writers 
for employment whenever their services may be required. 

“6 Writers will be paid at the following rates, viz. :— 
5s. 6d. a day for six days in the week for the first year, 
and to rise by 3d. a day for each year’s service to a 
maximum of 8s. 6d. a day. 

“7 Advancement'to the higher rate of pay will be depen- 
dent on efficiency and good conduct, and the heads of the 
‘departments in which the writers may be employed will 
make an annual report respecting them, separate from and 
similar to the present return of ages, capacities, &c., and if 
then, or at any other time, they are reported as not having 
in all respects conducted themselves satisfactorily they will 
be forthwith discharged. . 

“8. In the event of the services of the writers being no 
longer required, for any other cause than that their conduct 
has not been in all respects satisfactory, one month’s notice 
of discharge will be given to those who may have served 
for a shorter time than one year, and three months’ notice 
to those who may have served for a longer period. 

«9. Writers will have no claim to superannuation, but if 
incapacitated by age, illness, or accident, they will, provided 


their conduct has been good and their services have ex- , 


tended continuously over a period of five years, be allowed 


gratuities at the rate of one month’s pay for each year’s — 


service, not to exceed 12 months’ pay in the whole. 


“10, Candidates are especially to understand that writers: 
will not only have no claim to appointments on the esta- 
blishment, but will be ineligible for such appointment. 
~ 1], +All persons appointed to the situation of writer are 
distinctly to understand that they will be paid for work 
actually performed, and, consequently, the allowance stated 
in paragraph 6 will be calculated for those days only on 
which they may be on duty.” 


2. They were entrusted with the least responsible por- 


tion of the work of the different offices in which they were 
employed. The work allotted to them formed part of the 
- regular work of the office. ) ' 
3. There were very few cases in which the work consisted 
of mere copying. The extra clerks 
entrusted with the simplest work, but beyond this no 
distinction existed between the work performed by them 
and the junior clerks on the establishment. 
4. The Board of Customs had no power to promote the 
extra clerks to the establishment, but they were in the 
habit of availing themselves of any suitable opportunity— 
~ such as the increase of the establishment of any branch— 
- to vecommend deserving extra clerks to the Treasury for 
established appointments, and the Lords of the Treasury 
usually acceded to the Board’s recommendation. 
5. Yes; but the occasions for exercising the power have 
been rare. 


* Certificates of age, health, and character to be produced for trans- 
mission to the Civil Service Commissioners, as in the case of other 
nominations. : i 
+ This paragraph was subsequently modified by Treasury Order, 
_ dated 4th April 1871, by. which the Board of Customs were authorised 
* to allow 14 days’ leave of absence in any one year, without abatement of 
‘ pay, to any writer appointed before 4th June 1870, and who had. served 
‘satisfactorily for one year the department. 
The operation of this order was. subsequently suspended, but 
afterwards. revived by Trepsury Order dated 31st October and 4th 
December 1872. ~ ¢ ; i i 
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6. Yes. The number of writers apie ed at th - 
sent time is as follows, viz. :— . het per 


; re Appointed b 
Appointed by DY AS 
Board of Customs. Civil Service 
Commissioners. 
London - & 44 89 
Outports = - a < 36 92 
80 181 


Of the 181 Civil Service writers 11 were appointed prior 
to 19th August 1871, and are paid at the rate of 5s. 6d. a 
day. The remainder are paid at the rate of 10d. an hour. 


7, SraTEMENT showing the nature of the duties per- 
formed by writers in the Customs service. 

Secretary’s Office—Copying reports of the Board to the 
Lords of the Treasury. Keeping a record of papers re- 
lating to quarantine questions. The documents copied are 
of a highly confidential nature. 

Solicitor’s Ofice.—Two writers are employed upon supe- 
rior duty formerly assigned to established clerks, a third 
assists the office cashier in keeping the accounts, and a 


' fourth is engaged in copying. 


Office of the Surveyor for Buildings —Keeping record. of 
papers referred by the Board to the surveyor for buildings, 
making out orders to tradesmen, &c. 

Office of Accountant and Controller- General.—Checking 

claims of officers for travelling charges, &c., checking the 
computation of duties (often elaborate and intricate) on 
goods delivered from the bonded warehouses and from the 
shin’s side, and registering documents for the compilation 
of the monthly and annual accounts of trade and naviga- 
tion. 
Statistical Office —The work performed by the writers 
in this office consists of registering particulars of imports 
into and exports from the United Kingdom, and also of 
removals under bond from one port to another. This, 
however, is not a simple form of registration; and in order 
that the writers may record properly, under the recognised 
headings, the particulars of the various documents relating 
to the trade of the United Kingdom a probation of four 
or five months is necessary, and the persons employed 
must be conversant with the changes which constantly 
occur in transactions connected with the import and 
export trade, and must use their judgment in regard to the 
values of the goods. ; 

Long Room.—Keeping cash books of duties, and upon 
emergencies acting as computers of such duties, com- 
paring entries and filling up forms of bonds. 

Principal Searcher’s Ofice.—Checking for statistical pur- 
poses the specifications of free goods exported. 

‘Warehousing Departments, wiz., Office for Dry Goods and 
the Legal Quays, Tea Department, and Office for Wet. Goods 
at the London Docks.—Copying landing accounts into 
registers, making out delivery orders for goods to be taken. 
from bonded warehouses, and filling up forms for goods 
removed coastwise under bond. 

The writers have not the entire charge of the registers, 
and their work is checked by the established clerks. 

Registrar’s Office, Legal Quays.—Checking the entries 
for free goods on importation ; seeing that a proper 


‘number of packages have been examined and the proper 


regulations observed; and, subject to the Registrar’s 
approval, issuing queries in cases of discrepancy. ' 

Surveyor’s Office, Victoria Docks.—-Entering warrants in 
landing books; assisting in comparison and stamping of 
permits and telegrams for duty-paid tobacco ; keeping 
record of papers referred to the surveyors. 

At the Outports.—The writers are employéd in the general 
work of the ports, excepting the receipt of public money. 

8. The writers are entrusted with the least responsible 
work of each department, and they are never entrusted 
with the receipt of money; beyond this no distinction — 
exists between their work and that of the junior clerks on 


‘the establishment. 


9. The writers appointed under the regulations first 
approved at a progressive rate of pay were found very 
efficient and gave satisfaction to the principals of the 
departments in which they were employed. Some of the 
writers appointed by the Civil Service Commissioners have 
also proved efficient, and continue to perform their duties 
satisfactorily; but, taken as a body, the writers appointed 
under the new regulations at 10d. an hour are not so 


Yy2 


accounts, the examination of those accounts wit 
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efficient and useful as the old writers. They do not appear 
to set any value on their appointments, and resignations 
frequently take place; and complaints have been made to 
the Board of the inconvenience caused to the department 
by the constant introduction of new and’ inexperienced 
hands. A certain amount of training and experience is 
required to enable the writers to perform the duties 
required of them as a body in the Customs, and the 
frequent resignation of writers who have acquired sufficient 
experience to be useful, and the necessity for filling their 
places by men who know nothing about the business, tends 
very much to derange the work of an office. 

10. By time-work. 

11, Yes, whenever it can be used with advantage. 

12. Printing is availed of whenever it can be made use 
of advantageously. 


(5), EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT. 


J .-—CuAssIFICATION or OFFICERS. 
A.—Staff Officers. 


1 to 5. There are no officers interposed between the head 
of the Exchequer and Audit Department (and his assistant) 


. and the established clerks. 


The only officers who can be regarded as performing staff 
duties are the seven principal clerks or inspectors in their 
capacity of responsible heads of divisions or branches. 


B.—Established Clerks. 

6. There are 126 established clerks at present. But a 
further addition to, this number, not falling much short of 
50, will soon be required for the rapidly increasing duties 
imposed upon the department by the Chancery Funds, and 


‘ other Acts of Parliament, and by Treasury directions. 


7. Two grades. 

8 and 9. By open competition. 

10. Under the conditions fixed by Regulations I. and II. 

11 and 12. Besides the seven principal clerks or in- 
spectors, who are heads of divisions, there are in the upper 
grade six first-class clerks, and 29 second-class clerks, 
divided into two sections of 13 and 16 respectively. In 
the lower grade there are 84 examiners, divided into two 
sections of 28 and 56 respectively. 

13. According to fitness. 

14. I must answer this question in the negative, because 
Ido not see how promotion from the lower to the upper 
grade can be allowed without subverting the principles of 
admission, &c., established by Regulations I. and II. 


C.—Non-established or Temporary Clerks, or Writers without 
| fixity of tenure, and without superannuation. 


15. The arrangement to employ such persons on inferior 
duties, which would not be so cheaply performed by esta- 
blished clerks, appears to me an expedient arrangement, 
not only on the ground of economy, but of advantage to 
the public service, inasmuch as it is accompanied with the 
discretionary power given to each departmental chief to 
regulate the numbers employed on a particular class of 
duties from time to time, according to the state of the 
business of his office. 

16. The number varies from 3 to 16 according to the 
pressure of work. 

17. Only one grade. ; 

18. Not attached to the department. 

19. Provided by the Civil Service Commissioners when 


‘required, ahd paid by time. 


20. No power of promotion to the establishment. 


II.—DistrisutTion or Work. 


21. It must be borne in mind that this department, 
presided over by an independent chief, is placed over all 
the departments of the State within the limits of its func- 
tions, which are those of parliamentary supervision and 
control over the entire imperial expenditure. The officers 


_ of the upper grade or directing branch of the establishment 


are consequently frequently brought into personal relations 
with the higher officers of the other departments upon 
matters of importance. "1 

Their duties are those of general superintendence of 


to Acts of Parliament, Orders in Council, rules and regu- 
lations guiding each service, and the appropriations of the 
expenditure of the votes, as well as of all special statutory 
grants of Parliament; also the superintendence of the 
examination of the accounts of the revenue services of the 
three great revenue departments, the supervision of the 
important duties connected with the receipts and issues of 


reference . 
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Her Majesty’s Exchequer, those relating to the business 
arising out of the Consolidated Fund services, the Treasury 
chest, and civil contingencies fund, the new duties assigned 
to this department by the Chancery Funds Act, and also 
the examinations of colonial and other accounts not imme- 
diately relating to imperial services,—advising in all points 
of doubt,—the sifting and preparation of all questions of 
importance which it is deemed necessary to bring under the 
notice of the. Comptroller and Auditor General for his 
opinion and decision, the preparation of correspondence, 
and of the reports to Parliament for revision and approval 
by the Comptroller and Auditor General. These and 
various other important and complicated duties are assigned 
exclusively to the upper grade of the establishment. 

On the other hand, the lower grade-of established clerks 
are charged with the detailed examination of the accounts, 
the examination of receipts, checking and comparing 
vouchets with abstracts, the examination of Civil Service 
certificates, and of continuous payments, such as salaries, 
pensions, &c. &c., including computations and other similar 
duties of comparatively minor importance, also bringing to 
the notice of the directing branch all errors of accounts, 
and all points of doubt or difficulty requiring further 
consideration. 


_Ii].—Hours, &c. or Service. 


22. From ten to four for all classes. 

23. 45 days for all established clerks. 

24. Occasional absence on account of illness in ‘the case 
of officers under 10 years’ service is deducted from. their 
vacation. Officers of more than 10 years’ service are also 
hable to this regulation if found irregular in their attend- 
ance. In cases of protracted illness, officers are allowed, on 
production of medical certificates, not exceeding six months’ 
leave on full pay, and six months’ more on half pay. 

25. Attendance books are kept for all classes. 


.. Temporary Service. 


1. Yes; two or three temporary. clerks were employed 
occasionally at 5s. a-day. Their services were discontinued 
when no longer required. 

2 and 3. Temporary work executed under pressure, 
and they were employed partly in copying, but chiefly in 
casting and work of that nature; not in the more important 
business entrusted to the established clerks. 

__ 4. There was. no power vested in the head of the 
department of promoting or otherwise rewarding them. 

5. As there was no failure of duty, the power of 
dismissal was never exercised. 

6. Yes; from 3 to 16 as stated above, according to the 
pressure of work. 

7 and 8. Principally copying, but occasionally employed 
in casting. The work of examining and superintending the 
accounts as herein-after described is exclusively entrusted 
to the established clerks. 

9. Under the strict discipline of this office, my expe- 
rience enables me to say that they are well conducted, and 
perform the duty of copying, on the whole, satisfactorily. 
But they have, as regards casting, not been found quite so 
efficient as the temporary clerks previously employed. They 
are a fluctuating body ; but as the duties assigned to them 
are mechanical, any variation in their number has not had 
the effect of deranging the work of the office. 

10, ‘The copying is done by time. 

11. No. 

12. No. The use of printing has done much to 
facilitate the business, and is carried to the utmost extent 
practicable. 


Won. Dunzar, 
Comptroller and Auditor General. 
Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Somerset House, 
3rd of June 1874. 


(6). INLAND REVENUE. 
I.—CLassiricatIon oF OFFICERs. 


A.—Staff Officers. 


1 to 5, Office :— 

Secretaries’, 13; solicitor’s, 6; receiver general’s, 2; 
legacy, 12; accountant general’s, 8; chief inspector’s, 2; 
storekeeper general’s, 4 ;, laboratory, 2; registrar of war- 
rants, 2; cancel, 3; stamping, 3; special commissioners 
of income tax, repayment, 2; special commissioners of 
income tax, schedules C., D., E., 5; comptroller general’s, 
Edinburgh, 3; solicitor’s, Ireland, 2 ; comptroller’s, Ireland, 


| 


- Excise: 


3; surveyor of buildings, medical officer, assessor of rail- | 


ways, 3; total 75. 


Number 


Method of Appoint- Whether by 
and — |, ment, z.e. from Seniority or by 
Designation. | within or from without. Selection. 
SECRETARIES’ OFFICE. 
2 secretaries - - 
2assistant secretaries ; : + 
: aia) _§| By selection, without 
eter acaictanty 2 From ae { regard to seniority. 
6 committee clerks - 
Remarks. 


The business is thus divided :— i 


Stamps and Taxes : 
1 secretary. 


1 secretary. 
1 assistant secretary. 


1 assistant secretary. 
1 clerk assistant. 2 clerks assistant. 
3 committee clerks. 3 committee clerks. 


It has hitherto been found necessary, and probably 
always will be, that at least one of the excise secretaries 
should be a practical officer, selected from the inspectors. 

The business of stamps and of taxes respectively must 


"in practice always be kept separate. 


The secretary and assistant secretary each takes one 
branch, and in the same way the clerks assistant take 
separate heads of-revenue. 


SOLICITOR’S OFFICE. 


Asolicitor — - 5 Hither from within 
1 Assistant solicitor, -)| oT WHHout- + |) edad swietitee! BY 
Generally Front selection. 
4chiefclerks - - within, but not 
necessarily - -) y 
Remarks. 


The solicitor ought to be a barrister, and as the most 
important questions are those of succession duty, an equity 
lawyer would probably be preferred. For the place of 
assistant solicitor a barrister also would be preferable. But 
it is quite possible that fitting appointments might be 
made to one of these: places from within the office. As a 
rule the qualifications required would place them among 
offices to be filled from without. ee 

One of the present chief clerks is a barrister brought 
into that position without previous service in the office. 


RECEIVER-GENERAL’S 
OFFICE. 


Receiver-General - | Generally from without. 


1chief clerk - - | From within - - | By selection. 


LEGACY AND SUCCEs- 
BION DUTY OFFICE. 


Hither from within or 
1 Controller - at 
1 Assistant Controller 
achiefclerks - - as : 
From within - - | By selection. 
Qsuperintendents - . 
6 senior clerks - 
~ Remarks. 


It is desirable that the comptroller should be a barrister, 
but it is possible that the necessary qualifications might be 
found within the office. = 


ACCOUNTANT AND 
ComPTROLLER 
GENERAL'S DEPART- 
MENT. 


and | Generally from 
within - - 

= By selection 
} From within - - y 


1 Accountant 
Comptroller General. 


Lassistant do. - 
6senior clerks - - 


Qurer INSPECTOR’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


1 Chief Inspector of 
Inland Revenue -(} From within - 


lassistant do J 


| By selection. 


& 
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Number Method of Appoint- ° Whether by 
and — __ ment, ze. from Seniority or by 
Designation. within or from without. . Selection. 
STOREKEEPER 
GENERAL'S DEPART- 
MENT, 
1 Storekeeper General 
Zassistants - -;| From within - —- | By selection. 
lchiefclerk - - 
LABORATORY. 
1 principal ees R eas 
rom within the De- = 
Wacnuty b } partment as a ee By selection. 


REGISTRAR OF 
WARRANTS. 


lregistrar - : 
} From within - - | By selection. 


lechiefclerk - -. 


ASSESSOR OF 
RAILWAYS. 


Office will not be filled 
up. 


1 assessor 


r] 


SURVEYOR OF 
BUILDINGS. 


1 surveyor - From without. 


1 medical officer - | From without. 


CANCEL OFFICE. 


lexaminer - - 

: i } From within - - | By selection. 
2 assistant examiners 

STAMPING 

DEPARTMENT. 

lcontroller - - | Generally from 
within i “>| By selection. 

1 deputy controller - | From within - - 


1 practical mechanician} From without. 


SPECIAL CoMMIS- 
SIONERS OF INCOME 
Tsax.— REPAYMENT, 


lchiefexaminer - 
? : } By selection. 
1 assistant examiner } 


SPECIAL CommMis- 
SIONERS OF INCOME 
Dax.—ScoHEDULES 
C., D., AND E. 


3 special commissioners] From without. 


1 chief examiner : : 
} From within - By selection. 


(1 assistant examiner - 


CoMPTROLLER 
GENERAL OF STAMPS 
AND .TAXES 
(EDINBURGH). 


1 Solicitor andComp- | Generally from without. 
troller General. 


1 assistant solicitor - | From within or without. 


1 chief clerk to the | Fromwithin - - | By selection. 


Comptroller General: 
Remarks. 
The solicitor must’ be a Scotch lawyer, and probably a 


Scotch barrister would be the best qualified person. But 
it is not impossible that a competent person might. be found 


within the office, and in that case his experience would 


render him the fittest. 
SoLIcIToOR’s OFFICE 


(IRELAND). 
1 solicitor - - | From without. 
1 chief clerk - | From within -) By selection. 


Yy 3 


Remarks aint: 
The solicitor should be a barrister. _ 


a a 


Method of Appoint- Whether b 
ment,, 7.¢. from Seniority or by 
within or from without. » Selection. 


Number 
ani : 

Designation. 
OE ee 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 

COMPTROLLER OF 
STAMPS AND TAXES 

In IRELAND. 
1 Comptroller - <= 


1 Assistant Comp- 
‘troller - . 


lehiefclerk - - 


From within - ~-| By selection. 


B.—Established Clerks, exclusive of Staff Officers. 


6. Office :— 

Secretaries’, 50; solicitor’s, 17; receiver general’s, 18; 
legacy, 122 ;, accountant general's, 73 ; storekeeper general’s, 
25; registrar of warrants, 7; cancel, 6; special commis- 
sioners of income tax, repayment, 34 ; special commissioners 
of income tax, schedules C., D., and E., 12; comptroller 
general’s (Edinburgh), 26 ; solicitor’s (Ireland), 6; comp- 
troller’s (Ireland), 9; Total, 405. Laboratory assistants, 
11; stampers, 82; Full total 498. 


Chief inspector’s. 
Non-established Copying Clerks and Writers. 


16. Office : Copying Clerks. Writers. 
Secretaries’ - Higa 8 
Solicitor’s - = - 5 6 
Legacy - - mika ivf 
Accountant General’s = 7 — 
Chief Inspector’s - = 1 
Storekeeper General’s > — 2. 
Special Commissioners’ 

Repayment Branch - 2 8 
18 42 
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6. Number of Clerks 

(Established). 
__ 16 and 17. Number of 
Copying Clerks or Writers. 


11, Number of Classes. 


12. Number in each Class. 


SECRETARIES’ OFFICE. 


Ist class - - S8clerks. | Copying clerk - - Jl 
2nd ,, = TA Sail Writers - - 8 
3rd re iaeias - 15 2 
4th ” ¥ al 7 9 
44 
Supplementary 
clerks - -~ 6 
Classes. Clerks. 
4, and 50 
Supplementary 
Class. . 
Soxicrror’s Orrics. 
Ist class - - 5dclerks.| *Copying clerks - 4 
nd 5 - Cae sas Writers - S iG 
Sid ee SON ss SEPT 
Extra clerk - =e 1 cashier at 10s. a day. 
Classes. Clerks. 
3, and 17 *1 Engrossing clerk at 10s. per 
1 sate : t i i Land Tax Redemption 
RecrtveR GENERAL'S 
OFFICE. 
Ist class - - 4clerks.| None. 
2nd ” 5 - 4 ” 
3rd ” “Z on 6 »” 
4th ”» ; > iz 4 ” 
Classes. Clerks. 
4 3 1s A 


7 


(EDINBURGH). 
lst class - “. 2Qclerks. 
“40 ” os = 6 2” 
3rd 3” 7s =s 10 29- 
4th ” oad > 8 39 
Classes. Clerks. 


6. Number of Clerks 
(Established). 


11. Number of Classes. 


16 and 17. Number of 
Copying Clerks or Writers. 


12. Number in each Class. 


LEGACY AND SUCCESSION 
Duty OFFIce. 


. ~ “tai 
PR a ee a ee Se m 


Ist class - - 3lclerks.| Copying clerks - - 3 
Ohvel San oe Sis} bay Writers - - - 17 
£3) 10 ren ah ISOa re ; 
4th 53 - minis Ome 
Classes. Clerks. 
4 122 
ACCOUNTANT AND 
CoMPTROLLER. GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
Ist class - - J4clerks.| Copying clerks - 7 
2nd 4), = cilia |S alae Writers - None. 
Sig |= Co oN at A 
4th ry) gr ie 21 o> 
Classes. Clerks 
4 . 73 — 
STOREKEEPER Grnera’s | 
DEPARTMENT, | 
Ist class - , - 4clerks.| Copying clerks - None. 
2nd ,, - a Gr, Writers - - 
3rd HON - 6 2» 
4th Dae at - 6 ” 
Extra clerks See 
Classes. » | ee Clerks. 
4,and . 25 | . 
8 extra clerks. ‘ 
REGISTRAR OF WARRANTS. 
Ist class - | - 3clerks.| None. 
2nd ” in - 4 ” 
Classes. Clerks. 
2 : 7 : 
CANCEL OFrFice. 
Ist class - - 2Qclerks.| None. 
Qnd ,, - BROLIN 
3rd 23 = - 2 ” 
Classes. Clerks. 
Bieter: 6 
SprcrtaAL CoMMISSIONERS 
oF Income Tax.— 
REPAYMENT. 
Ist class - - 6clerks:| Copying clerks’ ue) 
Qnd ,, - Els eevee Writers - - 8 
5 Sis 
Extra clerks - 2 
Classes. Clerks. 
3, and 34 i 
2 extra clerks. 
SprcraL CoMMISSIONERS 
or Income Tax. 
Scueputes C., D., E. 
Ist class - - Qclerks.| None. 
2nd ” - 4 “9 
3rd 33 = i 6 3” 
Classes. Clerks. 
3 12 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
oF STAMPS AND TAxEsS 


‘ 


6:, Number of Clerks han 
(Established). 


16 and 17. Number of 


11. Number of Classes. Copying Clerks or Writers. , 


12. Number in each Class. 


’ Soxntcrror’s OFrricr 


(IRELAND). 
Ist class - - 2Qclerks. 
2nd 39 ~ - 2 ” 
3rd _ 5, - zag) 14 ae 
Classes. Clerks. | - 
3 6 


DEPARTMENT. OF THE — 
-ComMPTROLLER or STAMPS 
AND Taxes IN IRELAND. 


Ist class - - 38clerks. 
2nd _,, Rt ees 5 5, 
Extra clerk eye 
Classes.: Clerks. 
2, and Pay 9 
1 extra clerk. 
LABORATORY. 
Assistants ~  - - : None. 
Book-keeper - - | 
Keeper of Chemicals, &c. 1 
Assistant do. - yi 
11 
Strampine DEPARTMENT. 
; atk 
Stampers. j 
Ist class abet eo 12 None. 
Ondine - - 25 
Stains and junior 
stampers - - 
Classes. Stampers.} ° 
3, and 82 
junior stampers. 
Cuter InspEcTorR’s 
DEPARTMENT.* 
1 Writer. 


* Remarks.—This is chiefly an outdoor department. The 
chief inspector is at the head of the inspectors and surveyors 
of taxes, and inspectors, collectors, supervisors, and officers 
of excise. There, is however, considerable work performed at 
this office under his superintendence, and there is a certain 
number of persons, under the designation of surveyors, who 
are employed as clerks. 


y 


7. In this department there are but few instances of 

separate and distinct grades without promotion from one 
’ to the other among the established clerks. 

In the Secretaries’ office there is a class of snpplementary 
clerks, and in the Storekeeper’s office there are certain 
established clerks called copying clerks. There are also 
two extra clerks in the Special Commissioners’ office, and 
one in the Solicitor’s. In all these cases there is no pro- 
motion* to the classes comprising the main body of clerks 
in the respective offices to which the supplementary or 
extra clerks are attached. 

We believe that in offices of detail, like ours, the best 
mode of obtaining thoroughly competent clerks for the 
higher posts is to train them from the beginning in the 
office to which they belong, and therefore the employment 
of supplementary clerks of a distinct grade is applicable 
only to a limited extent. Some few years ago, in accordance 
with the desire of the Treasury, we endeavoured to introduce 
this kind of organization, but we satisfied ourselves that 
on the scale then proposed, viz., so as to supersede a large 


* Note—Although this is true as regards the original constitution of 
the supplementary clerkships in the secretaries’ office, it has been found 
necessary, in consequence of the identity of the scheme of examination 
for supplementary clerks with that for established clerks in one office, 
to abandon the original intention, and in fact tomake the supplementary 
clerkships the junior class on.the establishment. 
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number of clerkships of a higher grade, it could not 
expediently be adopted. 

To what extent and for what purposes we should recom- 
mend a grade of supplementary clerks will be seen in our 
yemarks under the head of non-established clerks. 

: 8, 9, and 10. All clerks are appointed by open competi- 
tion, and under the regulation of Class 2. . 

We think that if there are to be only two schemes of 
examination, that of Class 2 is most applicable to this 
department. But we have before now expressed our 
opinion that a scheme, or perhaps two schemes, intermediate 
between those of Class 1 and Class 2, ought to be esta- 
blished, that now called No. 2 being reserved for the class 
of supplementary clerks. 

There can be no doubt that the offices in this department 
admit of a division into two classes, and that some dis- 
advantage is felt from their being at present all classed 
together in competition at the Civil Service examinations. 

But in our opinion it would be a great mistake to apply 
the existing scheme of the Ist class to any of our offices. 
We should have a class of persons very much above their 
work, at all events during the greater part of their career, 
pie consequently discontented both with their salaries and 

utiles. q 
Unless then we are much mistaken in the opinions we 


have formed of the requirements of the department, it - 


seems to be an inevitable conclusion that some schemes 
of examination between the very high one of the Ist class 
and the low one of the second class should be framed for 
the purposes of our department and others of a similar 
nature. 

The present limits of age for admission are those of 
Class 2, viz., 16 to 20. 

In the events of such an alteration as we have proposed 
in the schemes of examination, we should recommend that 
the age on admission to clerkships above the class of 
supplementary clerks should be between 18 and 20. 

11, 12. See tabular statement. 

13. Our rule is to promote the senior fit in all cases 
except to the Ist class and to staff appointments. For 
these selection is made without reference to seniority. 

We consider this a good rule, In order that it may 
work satisfactorily it is essential that the maximum of the 
second class should be such as to afford a fair remuneration 
to a clerk who, it must be assumed, has proved himself 
capable of performing all the ordinary duties of the office, 
and whose length of service would in most cases be con- 
siderable. Otherwise the heads of offices and the Board 


have great difficulty in resisting the influence of a com- — 


passionate feeling for an old and possibly very careful 
public servant whose qualifications fall short of the require- 
ments of a higher position. 

14. The establishment of an inferior grade for inferior 
work must be made on the supposition that such work may 
be performed by persons of inferior education and ability, 
and who consequently will be satisfied with less pay than 
the other grade of clerks. It would seem ‘to follow that 
their promotion to a grade for which they are presumably 
unfit ought not to be allowed. 


©.—Non-established Clerks or Writers. 


15 to 20. In this department there are two grades of non- 


established clerks :— 
tis (1.) Copying clerks. 
(2.) Civil Service writers. 
(1.) Before the institution of Civil Service writers 
we had been in the habit of employing for copying 
such persons as we thought fit. Originally, that is 


to say, when it was first found expedient to discontinue — 


to some extent the practice of executing all the copying 
by established clerks, the supply of copyists was drawn 
from law stationers, but the class of persons so 
furnished was not altogether satisfactory, and after a 
time the Board substituted for them, as occasions 
arose, the sons and connections of deserving clerks 
in the office and other persons recommended as fit for 
such employment. We believe that this arrangement 
was, upon the whole, the best that could: be made. 
It gave the means: of conferring a benefit, small_in 
pecuniary amount but valuable in various ways, upon 
persons employed in the department; it furnished a 


class of persons of similar position and habits of life © 


with the clerks with whom they were to associate, and 
it secured efficient work, from the hope which it held 
out under the old system of appointments of obtaining 

a permanent clerkship. For, so long as those junior 
clerks on the establishment were appointed by the 
_ Treasury, there was always an opening for a deserving 
copying clerk, the Treasury being ready to listen to 
recommendations from the Board on the occasion of 
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any increase in the number of an office, to incorporate - 


init some of the copying clerks who had been employed 
there. A 

The copying clerks who were in this department 
before the Order in Council of 


have been allowed to continue on the same — 


footing as previously, but all additional supplies of 
copyists have been drawn from writers. 

It will be seen from the annexed statements (State-- 
ments of the mode in which supplementary, extra clerks, 
copying clerks, and writers are employed in each office) 
that there is no very clear line of distinction between 
the duties of established clerks, copying clerks, and 
writers, and that the copying clerks especially are 
engaged on the same work as: supplementary clerks or 
clerks of the junior class. It seems that it is difficult 
‘to separate entirely mere copying from other duties of 
an inferior character, such as registering, indexing, 
filling up forms, and the like, many of which require 
some experience in the office, and presumably should 
be entrusted to clerks of a permanent character. 

We are of opinion that the copying clerks should 
be converted into supplementary clerks, with salaries 
rising by annual increments to such a maximum as 
may afford a fair provision for persons of the class 
from which copyists may be and ought to be supplied. 

(2.) At the same time the services of pure copyists 
could not altogether be dispensed with. As to the 
conditions of their appointment and tenure of office, 
we have a decided opinion that the institution of Civil 
Service writers has not answered satisfactorily the 
intended purpose. The solemnities attending their 
admission and the rank which their designation appears 
to confer upon them give them pretensions quite 
inconsistent with their really very humble functions 
and position. They have no inducement to give 
satisfaction to their employers, and their employers 
have no interest in them. Being mere birds. of 
passage, coming to-day and absenting themselves, if 
they choose, to-morrow, they are not to be trusted 
with any matters in which secrecy is important, such 
as returns of income under Schedule D., or corre- 
spondence of a confidential nature. ¥ 

These general observations, however, are not to be 
taken without qualification in particular instances, 
there being in fact many among the writers employed 
in this department who have become as it were 
attached regularly to their offices, and who have made 
themselves useful in other ways besides mere copying. 

Our experience, on the whole, points to the “boy 
writers ’’ as being the most serviceable for temporary 
employment on copying. 

We have already said that the old practice in this 
department for the engagement of copying clerks was 
most satisfactory, and we should recommend that it 
be resumed. But we should suggest that the limits 
of age on admission should be 16 and 18 respectively, 
and that no one should remain after the age of 21. By 
these means, while opening an employment to youths at 
a time when their permanent career is as yet undecided, 
we should force them to look forward to some more 
remunerative engagement before it is too late for them 
to obtain it. 

All appointees should pass a test examination in 
the subjects now prescribed for writers. 

The pay of our copying clerks is 6s. a day, and we 
see no reason for proposing an alteration. ‘ 


Hours, &c. of Service. 


22. The office hours for this department generally are 
from 10 to 4. 

The Receiver-General’s office is closed at three o’clock, 
in order that the money taken in the day may be trans- 
ferred to the Bank of England. 


23. For established clerks and the staff 42 days, exclusive 
of Sundays and of public holidays, but not more than 28 
days can be taken continuously. 

For copying clerks 14 days, exclusive of public holidays. 

Writers, under> regulations of Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 


24. For established clerks:—A clerk is allowed to be 
away on the ground of illness for three days without 
medical certificate. After that time leave 1s granted 
according to the requirements of the case, as stated by 
the medical attendant, up to six months, if necessary, on 
full pay. If at the expiration of that period the medical 
certificate states that there is a reasonable prospect of 
recovery further leave is granted, from time to time, for 
another period of six months, but only on half-pay. After 
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12 months from the commencement of the illness no further 
leave is granted. rare 

Copying clerks are under the same conditions as to sick 
leave as Civil Service writers. 

25. Attendance books are kept in each office, and signed 
by each clerk on arriving and departing: 

A supplementary book for each office, containing an 


abstract of the absences, with the causes or excuses, is laid 


before the board once a week, and examined by one of 
the commissioners. 

With respect to the vacation allowed we think that some 
distinction should be made between the upper classes of 
clerks and the juniors. For the latter 28 days (of which 
not more than 21 should be taken continuously) would be 
as much as ought to be allowed to anyone entering the 
service hereafter. _- 

As to the official hours we have great difficulty in 
coming to any conclusion. We feel no doubt that it would 
be unjust to the clerks now in office to extend the official 
hours of attendance without an increase of pay, and we 
think it by no means certain that any equivalent benefit 
to the public service would be the result. 

The regulations as to sick leave in this department appear 
to us fair and considerate. 


Manner in which Supplementary, Extra, and 
Copying Clerks and Writers are employed. 


SECRETARIES’ OFFICE. 


6 Supplementary Clerks, 
1 Copying Clerk, 
8 Writers. 


DoutTizs on wHIcH EMPLOYED, 
Supplementary Clerks. 


One employed in the Stamps and Taxes Registry, princi- 
pally in filling up printed forms and copying, but occa- 
sionally upon the registers, in the absence of the proper 
registrar. Las 

One engaged in assisting the examiner of letters by 
reading aloud the drafts, also in entering papers; occa- 
sionally acts as examiner. 

One engaged in the preparation of warrants, in drafting 
money letters, and in filling up forms of application for 
arrears of taxes. ; 

One employed in registering income tax forms of en- 
quiry, and referring them to the proper surveyors, and 
occasionally assisting in the more important work con- 
nected with those forms. Also assists in copying room 
in cases of pressure. 

One employed upon assessing the income tax payable 
by all officers of the department and generally assisting 
the clerk to Commissioners of Income Tax for the depart- 
ment. 

One vacancy. 


Copying Clerk. 


One engaged in copying letters. Has been engaged 
in the establishment room in the place of an established 
clerk. 


Writers. 
Seven engaged in copying letters, 


One making totals and copying. for clerk to Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax for the department. 


SoLiciTor’s. Orricr. 


1 Extra oe 
5 Copying Clerks, 
6 Writers. 


DuTiEs ON WHICH EMPLOYED. 
Extra Clerk. 


One, Legacy and Succession Duties Branch: 

Bringing up cases to be dealt with during the day, 
filling up forms of letters relating to estates being admin- 
istered in Chancery, filling up and sending preliminary 
applications to accountable persons for settlement of 
duties, registering all letters sent from his branch, &c. 


Copying Clerks. 


One, Land Tax Redemption Branch : 

Seeing to the general management of the various pro- 
posals to redeem land tax after the papers have been 
passed by the registrar’ or deputy registrar as being proper 
to contract upon, from the engrossment of the certificate 
for the Board’s signature to the registration and trans- 
mission thereof to the contractors, Inciuding instalment 
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contracts under schédule B. of the Act 38 George Ill., 
cap. 60. ‘ 

yess abe for the land tax redeemed in the parish 
registers, notifying same to the clerks to Commissioners, 
Surveyors of ‘Taxes, and Accountant and Comptroller- 
General, and preparing the registrar’s parchment dupli- 
cates, showing the amount of land tax redeemed and 
discharged for the four quarters of the year, and the total 
amount to be discharged for every division effected by a 
redemption. 

Attending the public in searching the several registers, 
including the title of persons to land tax redeemed but not 
exonerated, and the proceedings of the Lords -Commis- 
sioners appointed under the great seal, and also attending 
to the registration of the general correspondence of the 
office, &c. j 

One, Excise Branch : 

Entering cases in register, fillmg up informations, 
summonses and notices, copying letters and reports, making 


_ out lists of cases for hearing at police caurts, occasionally 


entering papers in register. 

One, Legacy and Succession Duties Branch : 

Drafting simple letters, making enquiries in Legacy Duty 
Department, and at office of Paymaste -General in Chan- 
cery, preparation of warrants for costs, &e. 

One, Legacy and Succession Duties Branch : 

Registering all letters received in his branch, drafting 
simple letters, entering into registers the notes of steps 
taken in each case during the day, filling up and sending 
preliminary applications for settlement of duties, &c. 

One, Tax Branch : 

Posting up minutes of proceedings, copying and index- 
ing solicitor’s reports, copying and entermg letters exam- 


‘ining documents, making up drainage rentcharge arrears 


and writing for payment. 
Writers. 

One, Tax Branch :— 

Issuing writs, filing informations, &c., and making 
searches in register of Court of Common Pleas, &e. 

Three, Land Tax Redemption Branch : 

Engaged in engrossing and registering contracts, copy- 
ing correspondence, &c. 

One, Legacy and Succession Duties Branch : 

Making up law pleadings for counsel, entering cases 
into register, copying letters, reports, &c. 

One, Stamps Branch : 


Copying. 


‘Lucacy OFFIcE. 


3 Copying Clerks. 
17 Writers. 


Durizus oN WHICH EMPLOYED. 
3 Copying Clerks. 
” One keeping index, &c. 
overpaid probate duty, 
probate duty. : 
One applying for the re-delivery of accounts returned 
for correction, and assisting. the head of the country 
department in the supervision of many details. 
One taking charge of wills for indexing, and keeping 
account of them before they pass to the charge of the 
keeper of papers. wy, 


of claims entered for a return of 
and for payment, of additional 


17 Writers. 


Four employed in sorting, numbering, and docketing 
letters received, and indexing letters despatched. 

Three copying manuscript letters for the controller’s 
signature. 

Four employed under the head ‘of the country depart- 
ment in sorting, numbering, and docketing letters received 
from distributors. 

Two making indexes of the wills, and filling up, the 
introductory circulars. 

Two engaged in similar occupations in Edinburgh. 

Two engaged in similar occupations in Dublin. 


AccOUNTANT AND CoMPpTROLLER-GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


7 Copying Clerks. 


Duties ON wHIcH EMPLOYED. 


Four, examination of the roundly vouchers prepared by 
officers and supervisors, showing the quantities of spirits, 
malt, chicory, sugar used in brewing, &c. charged. with 
duty in their respective stations ; and also the number of 
licences of each description issued, and the amount of duty 


‘charged thereon. 
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The examination comprises moneying-out the quantities 
to ascertain that the correct amount.of duty has been 
charged, casting totals, 
generally have been correctly prepared, and that any 
alteration made therein after preparation has been duly 
initialed by the proper officer. 

_ One, entry of the above-mentioned vouchers so far as 
they relate to Scotland and Ireland into books. called 
journals. 

A separate opening is made for each collection, into 
which it is the duty of this clerk to aggregate the whole 
of the vouchers relating to the collection, and to prove the 
correctness of his entries and castings by moneying-out 
the quantities to agree with the amount of duty charged. 
It is subsequently his duty to see that the amounts 
returned by the collector in his roundly account under 
each head of duty are in agreement with the amounts as 
ascertained by the aggregation of the officers’ vouchers, 
and to make any discrepancy which may be found the 
subject of enquiry and investigation. 

One, entry of the warrants of the Special Commissioners 
of Income T'ax for repayments of duty into the registers of 
this department. 

This duty also involves the examination of each war- 
rant, to see, first, that it is duly signed by two commis- 
sioners; second, that the amount in the body of the war- 
rant agrees with the amount stated at the foot; and third. 
that the warrant and its counterfoil are in agreement. 

One, it is the duty of this clerk to make copies of the 
Accountant and Comptroller-General’s reports for submis- 
sion to the board; and copies of accounts required by the 
board or the Treasury ; and of returns prepared in obedi- 
ence to orders of the Houses of Lords or Commons. 


Cuter Inspector’s DEPARTMENT. 
1 Writer. 


Duty ON WHICH EMPLOYED. 


Copying, also examination of foreign dividend affidavits 
to see that the blank spaces for names, addresses, amounts, 
and description of stocks are filled in according to the 
marginal directions. 


STOREKEEPER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


3 Extra Clerks, 
2 Writers, 


DuUTIES ON WHICH EMPLOYED. 


Three extra clerks are employed as follows :— 

One in copying the bank returns, and in copying letters 
advising the transmission of stores. 

One engaged on various duties, at different portions of 
the year, quite equal to those of a junior established clerk. 

One employed in checking by. the advice letters the 
quantities of forms and stores issued, which duty has some 
responsibility in it, and I should designate it as supple- 
mentary clerk’s work, and certainly not copying clerk’s 
duty. 

The two writers are engaged,— 

One in copying out the invoices for stamps from the 
requisitions as settled by an established clerk, and 

One in copying the bank returns. 


SpeciAL CoMMIssioNsRS OF INCOME Tax, Repay- 
: MENT BRANCH. 
2 Extra Clerks, 
2 Copying Clerks, 
8 Writers. 


| 
Duties ON WHICH EMPLOYED. 
2 Extra Clerks. 
Two registering claims, warrants of repayments, &c. 


2 Copying Clerks. 


One registering claims, warrants of repayments, &c. 
One writing warrants. 


8 Writers. 


One registering claims, warrants of repayment, &e. 

One writing and despatching warrants, inserting names 
of distributors, &c. 

One registering letters, &c. 

One inserting names of distributors. 

One registering claims, warrants of repayment, &c. 

One copying reports, letters, &e. 

One registering claims, writing warrants. 

One registering letters, dc. 
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and seeing that the vouchers | 
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(7). OFFICE OF WOODS. 


I.—CuassiricaTIon OF OFFICERS. 
(A.)—Staff Officers. 


1. Four. 


-2. Solicitor, receiver general, assistant,to receiver general, 


book-keeper. 

3. The solicitor was appointed from without the office. 
The other three were appointed from within the office. 

4, By selection, upon the ground of fitness and merit, 
regard also being had to seniority. 


5. No conditions have been fixed. 
(B.)—Established Clerks. 


6. 29 established appointments, but 5 are vacant; and 
the clerks are replaced by writers. 
There are also 3 solicitors’ clerks. 


7. There is only one grade for the clerks of this Estab- 
lishment, nor do we think it advisable to have more than 
one grade. Work of a mechanical kind should be done 
as much as possible by temporary clerks. 

There is no customary promotion among the solicitors’ 
clerks, because different men are engaged for different 


‘work. 


. By open competition, except as to the solicitors’ 
clerks, who are appointed by nomination. 
9. See reply to No. 8. The solicitors’ clerks are usually 
when appointed of mature age, and have acquired special 
qualifications. 


10. Upon two occasions an assistant clerk has been 
appointed by open competition after an examination in 
special subjects. But no appointment has been made by 
open competition to the junior class of this Establishment, 
and the conditions of such a competition can scarcely be 
said to have been fixed, 

11 Four classes for 28 established clerks. 
clerk is separate. 

12. 2 principal clerks, 4 senior clerks, 10 assistant clerks 
(including 1 vacancy), 12 supplementary clerks (including 
5 vacancies), There is also a drawing clerk, making a 
total of 29. 

13. By seniority, provided that the senior officer is com- 
petent. But cases wiil necessarily arise where selection 
must be resorted to. 

14. See reply to No. 7. 


The drawing 


(C.)—Non-established or Temporary Clerks, or Writers with- 
out fixity of tenure, and without Superannuation. 


15. Highly expedient, upon the grounds of economy 
and efficiency of control. 

16. About one third of the clerks now employed in 
this office are temporary clerks and writers. We do not 
recommend the employment of a larger proportion of such 
men in this office, especially as we resort to the Civil 
Service Commissioners and to a law stationer for occasional 
copying. 

17. Two grades. One of temporary clerks for miscel- 
laneous work, and one of copyists paid by the piece. 

18. The clerks recently employed have been supplied by 
the Civil Service Commissioners. 

19. Appointed by the same Commissioners, 

20. None. 


Il.—DistTrRiBuTion or Work. 


21. In this office it would be impossible to carry on the 
work properly if the precise nature of the work (except 
copying by the piece) to be done by each class or grade 
was. defined by a hard and fast rule which was rigidly 
adhered to. 


IIl.—Hours, &c. or Survice. 


_ 22. Six hours. Some of the non-established clerks are 
required to attend for a longer period, and are paid accord- 
ingly. , 
23. About six weeks, including bank holidays for the 
established clerks. A fortnight, exclusive of bank holidays, 
for the residue. 

24. Six months on full pay, and six months on half- 
pay for the Establishment. 

A fortnight for the residue. 


25, By signing a book. 
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; Temporary Service. 


1. There were seven temporary clerks employed pre- 
viously to June 4th, 1870. ; 

Two were paid at 1s. per hour, two at weekly salaries, 
and three at from 13d. to 24d. per folio, according to the 
nature of the work. ~ yi j aml, 

2. Copying and entering letters and papers and drawing 
plans ; also examining accounts, sorting papers, &c., being 


part of the regular work of the office, 


3. ‘There was no «precise line of demarcation between 
the: work of some ‘of those clerks and that of the youngest 
junior clerks, leg 

4. None; but temporary clerks employed before 1870 
were occasionally promoted to the Establishment, under 
the special authority of the Treasury: ; 

5. One clerk so employed was dismissed some years ago. 
The services of others employed before 1870. had been 
dispensed with when those services were no longer required, 

6. Five are now employed. : dat 

7. Copy entering and arranging papers, also examining 
accounts. d 

8. A portion of the work done by the writers is similar 
to some of the work done by the junior members of the 
Establishment. SHE 

9. They are as good as can be expected, but they are 
not more efficient than the previous temporary clerks, 
They do not appear to be a fluctuating body. 

10. Principally by piece’work. . It is the most economical 
arrangement. bin ne f 

11. Yes. SRE 


12. Printing is resorted to as much as possible: 


(8). PAYMASTER GENERAL'S OFFICE. 
: I—CLAssiricaTion OF OFFICERs. 


(A.)—Staf? Officers. 
1. Two. 4 


2. The Assistant Paymaster General, and the Treasury 
Remembrancer and Deputy Paymaster in Ireland. 


3. Appointed by Treasury Minute, either from within or 
from without. : 


4. I apprehend that no weight would be 
seniority in such a case. 


5. I am not aware of any. © 


given to 


(B.)—Established Clerks. 


6. Fifty-six at present, but 59 would be required if we 
employed no writers, as ought to. be the case. 

7. We have only one such grade throughout. I think 
it a reasonable question whether a second grade could 
with advantage be introducéd ; though on the whole I 
prefer to have one only, and believe it more economical. 

8. Open competition. whe 


— 
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10. None fixed as yet; and until certain points are 
settled I should not be prepared with any confident 
suggestion on these matters. 

11. Three classes ; but there are two sections of the up- 
permost, which are virtually separate classes, The lowest 
ought, in my opinion, to be likewise divided. 

12. In the first class—Sec. 1-3. 

See: 2-3, 
In the second class, 19. 
In the third, (554 3]; 
I think this distribution susceptible of improvement. 

13. By a mixed consideration of 

ree i Seniority, Efficiency, and 
Good conduct, Promise. 

According to the elevation in the office scale, and the 
importance. and difficulty of the duty attaching to the 
vacant place, one or other of these considerations should 
have more of proportionate weight. In promotions between 
the two lowest ranks seniority should generally determine 
the choice, but in promotions between the two highest it 
ought not to have any effect excepting in case of an even 
balance, or very nearly so, of pretensions ‘on’ other 
grounds. 

14. On the whole, I consider that if we had two’ grades 
instead of one, it would be better to make each of them a 
position for an entirely distinct career. ; i 
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(C.)—Non-established or Temporary ‘Clerks, or Writers 
without fiaity of tenure, and without Superannuation. 
15. No such persons ought to be employed on the or- 

dinary work of this department. ‘ 


16. We have four at present, but, according to the 
course prestribed by the Treasury, more would be added 
as vacancies happened in the establishment. 

, 17. One, viz., writers registered by’ the Civil Service 
Commissioners. : oh 


18. Not ‘so attached. 


19. Appointed by the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
paid by time. 

~ 20, None, unless by the open competition directed by 
the Order in Council. 


I].—Distrisution or WorRK. 


91. The different kinds of work do not, excepting in the 
case of the highest class (in two sections) and the writers, 
correspond \to the different grades and classes, nor could 
they well be made to do so. - 

The clerks of the first class are the chief clerks of the 
main branches of the department. The duty of these is to 
distribute and superintend the work of the other gentlemen 
employed in their branches, to decide in matters of doubt, 


to prepare, or have prepared, replies to written communi- , 


cations, and to attend to anything which is out of the 
usual course. 

Under this superintendence the business is done by the 
yest of the establishment, which in general terms may be 
said to consist of those who examine claims before payment, 
those who pay them when approved, and those who record 
the payments made. The work assigned to the writers is, 
of course, of this last description, and the simplest portion 
of such work. 


 TIL.—Hovrs, &c. oF SERVICE. 


92. Ten o’clock until four for all, excepting on Satur- 


days, when about half the office can leave at two o’clock. © 


Considering the authorised indulgence of a quarter of an 
hour in arrival in the morning, the time required for lun- 
cheon, and the further short period of preparation for 
departure, it appears to me that these hours are far from 
giving to the performance of public business a reasonable 
proportion of the twenty-four. 


23, Thirty-six working days as a maximum, together “96 


with Good Friday, Christmas Day and the day following, 
and the Queen’s Birthday. The office is open on bank 
holidays. . There is no distinction as to class, The writers 
have leave as in all departments. 

T have always felt, ever. since I entered the service, that 
to allow to a youth who has served a few years or less the 
same period of annual vacation as to a man who has 
after a long series of years attained to one of the highest 
positions was contrary to all reason. 


24, It can be allowed only on medical certificate. Pro- 
longed absence is to be reported to the Treasury. 


25. A book is kept in which each clerk signs his name 
on arrival in the morning. \A line is drawn at a specified 
time, and those who arrive later-sign below the-line. 

There is no book to record the time of leaving the office, 
which I consider a great defect, but. this is, I believe, com- 
mon to most departments, and the adoption of a four 
o’clock book for one exceptionally would, of course, be an 
odious measure. , ; 

L attach great value to attendance books, having observed 
the working of various practices in reference to them—of 
keeping such for arrival and departure, and not keeping 
them; and of abandoning the check where it once existed. 
An attendance book is a great protection to the service 
against a misuse of the time appointed to be given to the 
service, and it is a protection to the good men (in this 
respect) against the bad.. Without it there can be no cer- 
tainty as to the facts. The superintending officer cannot 
prove anything against any one indisputably, and he has 
great difficulty in assuring his own mind on the subject. 
General allegations by his next assistants are good for very 
little, owing to many causes; and even offenders them- 
selves often persuade themselves that the facts are much 
otherwise than as they really are. 


Temporary Service. 


Fe Temporary clerks: occasionally.. They had 6s. a day. 
There were no-special conditions, 


a 


2. It was part of the regular work, which, owing to some 
accidental circumstances, there was not strength to per- 
form. The work consisted mainly in the transcription 
into books of portions of the contents of certain documents 
and in totalling the sums so entered. 


_ 3. There was no distinction from the ordinary work of 
junior clerks, but the temporary. clerks were not made 
available for certain exceptional’ duties, which were con- 
sidered to'require the employment of persons permanently 
attached to the service. 


4. None. There was no. thought of their continuous 
employment. f 


: 5. I do not'think there was ever an occasion for formal 
dismissal. 


6.. We have now three in London and one in Dublin. 
As I have said above, I consider the practice very objec- 
tionable. { 


7. The same which used to be entrusted to temporary 
clerks. See No. 2. 


8, Their work is the same which is performed ordinarily 
by the junior, clerks ;. but they are not made available for 
certain occasional duties, which it is considered necessary 
to entrust to persons permanently attached to the service. 


9, I can speak very favourably of: those who have-been 


- selected for service in our department. 


They are on an average decidedly more efficient than the 
temporary clerks, whose services | was formerly able. to 
obtain at short notice, and their conduct has been very 
ereditable. Wate 

They do not remain with us permanently, but get other 
employment, and we have to get.new men in their places, 
and to teach them ‘the work afresh ; this is, of course, very 
inconvenient, and wasteful of time. 


10. By time work. 
ll. Partially. 


12. We use printing to a very great extent for forms and 
circulars, but’ I do not think the practice could be extended 
with ‘advantage. 


3 July, 1874. ' ‘J.P. Courier, 


(9) (a). POST OFFICE. 
J.— CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 


: 1 Pm (A.)—Staff Officers. 
1. 12,693, 


2. 3 secretaries, 1 assistant secretary, 2 assistant under 
sécretaries, 1 surveyor general, 17 surveyors, 32 surveyors’ 
clerks, 13 chief clerks, 40 principal clerks, 1 chief medical 
officer, 1 second medical officer, 3 solicitors, 1 assistant 
solicitor, |! receiver and accountant general, | chief exami- 


mer, 1 principal book-keeper, 1 cashier, 2 accountants, 


6 controllers, 2 assistant controllers, 3 sub-controllers, 
15 superintendents, 15 assistant superintendents, | store- 
keeper, 1 registrar of official papers, 12,529 postmasters. 


3. The solicitors and the medical officers are appointed 


‘from without the office. The other staff appointments are 


filled from within. : } 

4: Staff appointments are filled by selection on the 
ground of merit. In case of absolute equality, weight 
is given to seniority. 

5. Appointed by the Postmaster-General under the regu- 
lations of the Order in Council. 


\ 


: i 
(B.)—Established Clerks. 


6. In London ena - 1,032 

.,, Edinburgh . = = 45 

5, Dublin - - A fee . fj 70 
Provincial towns in the Unite 

8) Pimedom itso ie = } 27a 

; 2,914 


7, In the Secretary’s Office, most of the clerks are on 
Grade I.; some few are on Grade II. The clerks in all 
the other offices are on Grade II. There is no promotion 
from Grade II. to Grade I. 


8. The junior clerkships in all the departments are filled 
by open competition before the Civil Service Commissioners. 


9, By open competition: 32 
10. Conditions shown in the following statement :— 
Zz 2 


nt 


free ‘ 
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; EXAMINATIONS FOR SITUATIONS IN THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


Situation. Nature of Examination, » init of Age. ‘ 
LONDON. . ' 
f| Open competition under the regulations of the Civil 
Clerk Hy +r = : z Service Commissioners respecting clerkships (Class | }18 to 24, 
Secretary’s Office, Grade I. {| J.) in the Civil Service ~~ : : 2 
Clerk z 5 . >) | Open competition under the regulations of the Civil 
Secretary’s Office, Grade IT. ; Receiver and | Service Commissioners respecting clerkships (Class | $16 to 20. 
Accountant General’s Office; Metropolitan f IL.) in the Civil Service : . ¢ ' 
Surveyor’s Office; District Post Offices. 
Open competition under special regulations of 5th |) , 
Professional clerk in the Solicitor’s Office 4 Rohenbe. 1872 ct P ie °8 heal : < }20 to 30. 
Open competition. Regulations the same as for 
Unprofessional clerk in the Solicitor’s Office -| Supplementary Clerks in the Solicitor’s Office, jis to 30, 
easury - - - ie 
Boy clerk 4 > . ¥ nl Open competition : 
tee 1.* Handwriting and orthography. 
Note.—So long as the we 8 oil ne ., ne | 2. English grammar and composition. 
boy class their employment will not give 3.* Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal 
them any claim to superannuation or gra- fractions. ‘ 15 to 17. 
tuity under oi Syeesigan, a aoe of 4* Geography 
1834 and 1859; . and should they, on Bao gees 4 
attaining the age of 19, be still in the boy oys beta is less than 5 feet will not be 
class, their services will be dispensed with. J ‘ i 
EDINBURGH. 
Clerk “] e 3 4 -) | Open competition under the regulations of the Civil 
Secretary’s Office; Account Office ; Sorting} Service Commissioners respecting clerkships (Class IT.) | 16 to 20, . 
ffice. in the Civil Service _- —— - nee ke ‘ 
Fy titi i F 
Professional clerk in the Solicitor’s Office -{ November 1892. neg Panne nee core a pe }20 to 30. 
Open competition. Regulations the same as for 
Unprofessional clerk in the Solicitor’s Office -| supplementary clerks in the Solicitor’s Office, his to. 30. — 
: Treasury - - - : a “ 
Boy clerk : “ : ¥ -1| Limited competition : bh 
a ae 
Note.—So long as the boys rappin in the I Eogiel one. ott Mason een | 
boy class their employment will not zive | chances aie : : : 
them any claim to superannuation or gra- oe sg aan (including vulgar and decimal |'\}5 4, Wis 
tuity under the yee ey ENT roi of Oe Gabe : 
1834 and 1859; and should they, on eh Sy hae : : 
attaining the age of 19, be still in the boy er height is less than 5 feet will not be 
class, their services will be dispensed with. ; 
DUBLIN. 
Clerk = = = - -} | Open competition under the regulations of the Civil 
Secretary’s Office ; Account Office ; Sorting} Service Commissicners respecting clerkships (ClassII.) } 16 to 20. 
Office. in the Civil Service - SiGe d 5 


ik “4 iti 4 . * 4 
Professional clerk in the Solicitor’s Office -{ al mt under special regulations of } 20 to 30, 


Open competition. Regulations the same as for | 
Unprofessional clerk in the Solicitor’s Office -| rin ec ai clerks in the Solicitor’s Office, his to 30. 
easury - - - £ 2 é 


Boy clerk = - : : - Limited competition : 


1.* Handwriting and orthography. 
2. English grammar and composition. 
3.* Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal | \)5 to 17 
fractions). ; i 
4.* Geography. 
Boys whose height. is less than 5 feet will not be 
eligible. 


Note.—So long as ‘the boys remain in the 
boy class their employment will not give 
them any claim to superannuation or gra- 
tuity under the Superannuation Acts of 
1834 and 1859; and should they, on 

attaining the age of 19, be still in the boy 
class, their services will be dispensed with. J 


~ 


* These subjects are obligatory. 


_ Nore. uw 


If a clerk is to be promoted to a postmastersnip, or an assistant letter carrier to a letter carriership, or a boy messenger 
to a messengership, or a boy sorter to an assistant letter .carriership, a certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners 


will be required. —- 


11. As a rule, there are principal clerks and 3 classes 
of ordinary clerks in each grade. oes 

12. Metropolitan Offices. Grade I. applicable to part 
only of Secretary’s Office, London ; 1 chief clerk, 9 principal 
clerks, 8 clerks of the Ist class, 15 of the 2nd class, 
the 3rd class. ! 

Grade II. Metropolitan Offices :—20 principal and chief 
clerks, 115 clerks of the Ist class, 298 clerks of the 2nd 
class, 261 clerks of the 3rd class, 99 boy clerks. 

Provincial towns :—1,/67 clerks. 

13. Promotion from ordinary clerkships to principal or 
chief clerkships, and from the 2nd to the Ist class of clerks, 
is strictly regulated by merit, no regard being paid to 
seniority unless the qualifications are equal. Also when an 
office is revised, promotions consequent upon such revision 
are throughout regulated by merit. rer 

Otherwise, promotion from the 3rd to the 2nd class is 
regulated by seniority combined with fitness. Hoe 

Tlie present system of promotion works well, and it is 
not desirable to change it. Any change of a system which 


_ has for a length of time been in existence should, if possible, 


be avoided, as no change can be made without causing much 
disturbance and inconvenience. 

Whether the system of two grades, which has existed 
for about 2 years only, should be abandoned, is another 
question, and one well deserving of consideration. So far, 
no practical inconvenience has resulted from it in the 
Post Office, but there is always the danger of two clerks 
in different grades being employed on precisely similar 
duties. Indeed it is quite possible that a sharp clerk on 
Grade II. might be employed on superior duties to a dull 
clerk on Grade I.; and experience hardly shows that clerks 
who enter with a salary of 150/. a year are in any way 
better than clerks who enter at 100J. a year. 

Upon the whole, grades arranged as Grades I. and II. 
have been, must, it is feared, be pronounced a failure. 

14. Promotion from Grade Il. to Grade I. should be 
allowed in special cases, provided it be clearly shown 
that such promotion is for the good of the service; but 
no such promotion should be allowed merely for the 
benefit of the individual to be promoted. 


(C.)—Non-established or Temporary Clerks, or Writers 
without fixity of tenure, and without Superannuation. 


15. Non-established clerks, sometimes called temporary 
clerks, and at others supplementary clerks, have from 
time to time been employed in the Post Office, but the 
system cannot be said to have answered. Sooner or later 
these temporary clerks did the ordinary work of the office, 
occasionally the best kind of work, and were absorbed into 
the Establishment. ae, 

Writers without fixity of tenure may be employed with 
advantage to meet an emergency, but it is hardly satis- 
factory to employ them, except indeed as copyists, in the 
regular daily work of the office. 

16, le ; 

17. 2; writers and boy writers. 93 writers, 46 boy 
writers. 

18. Not attached to the department. 

19. Writers employed in the Post Office are obtained from 
the Civil Service Commissioners under their regulations. 

20. No promotion. 


I].—DistTRIBUTION oF WorRK. 


21. This question may perhaps be most conveniently 
answered by saying briefly that the Secretary’s Office is 
essentially an office of control; that the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s, the Savings Bank, and the Money 


~ Order Office are offices of account, and that all persons not 


in one of these offices are concerned more or less in the 
receipt or distribution of letters. 


Ill.—Hovrs, &c. or SERVICE. 


22. In the Secretary’s Office andthe offices of account 
in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, the office hours are 
from 10 to 4. : 

In the sorting offices and in the provinces the attend- 
ance is limited to about 6 hours in the 24, but this 
attendance may be spread over the day or night. 

93, Established officers are allowed one months leave 
during the year. ! 

Writers, according to the rules of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, are allowed 12 days’ leave during the year. 
"94, In some offices no deduction from pay is made 
for occasional sick leave, but in those in which the work 
cannot be done without the introduction of a substitute 
the absentee receives generally half of his pay. 

95. An attendance book, in which the hour of arrival 
and departure of each clerk is entered, is kept at every 
office. 


nn 
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(9) (»). POST OFFICE,—TELEGRAPH 
_- DEPARTMENT. . . 


I.—CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 


A.—Staff Officers. 


1. Sixteen. 

2. 2 principal clerks, secretary’s office, | surveyor private 
wires, 1 controller special arrangements, ] engineer-in-chief, 
1 assistant engineer-in-chief, 7 divisional engineers, 2 super- 
intending engineers, 1 controller central telegraph station. 

3. All from within the department. 

4. Staff appointments are filled by selection solely on the 
ground of merit. 
-.5. Does not apply. - 


B.—Established Clerks. 
6. 6,096. 
7. Seven. ; . 
8 and 9. Appointments to telegraph clerkships (learners) 
are made by test examination, as follows :— 
1. Writing from dictation. 
2. Writing with style or pencil. 
3. Arithmetic. First four rules. 
4, Geography. Acquaintance with some well- 
known towns in the United Kingdom. 
Appointments to clerkships on the special staff, London 
school staff, clearing house staff, as relay clerks, and as 
inspectors (engineering) are made by selection from the 
service, so that persons possessing the particular technical 
knowledge required for the vacant situations may be ap- 
pointed, which technical knowledge can only be obtained 
by persons who have been employed in the Service. 
10. Appointments to situations of Grade I. are made by 
open competition under the Civil Service Commissioners’ 
regulations for Class I. 


Appointments to situations of Grade II. are made by 
open competition under the Civil Service Commissioners’ 
regulations for Class IT. 

Appointments to professional and unprofessional clerk- 
ships in the solicitor’s office are made by open competition 
under special regulations of 5th November 1872. 

Appointments to boy clerkships are made by open com- 
petition under the Civil Service Commissioners. 

11 and 12. Grade I. Secretary’s office, Lon- 


don, Class 1 ~- 1 person 
” 39 ” 5 2 - 4 persons 
2» ” ry) Be! Vs 2» 
Total number of personsin Grade I, ~- 11 persons 


Grade Il. Clerks of this grade are employed in 
the secretary’s offices, London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, in the intelligence and private wires de- 
partments, in the telegraph account and telegraph 
message branches, in the engineer-in-chief’s office, 
and in the controller’s (central station) office, of the 
following classes :— 


Assistant surveyor - - sce 
Electrician - - - - i 
Principal clerks - - - 4 
Chief - - - - snl 2 
First class - - - - 4 
Second ,, - “ - - 18 
Third, 45; - - - - 175 
Fourth ,, - - - 4h 72 


Total number of persons, Grade Il. - 377 


Professional clerks, solicitor’s office - 3 
Unprofessional clerk _,, ba 


Technical Clerks.—Male. 


Instructor - - - - 
First class superintendent - - 
Second class __,, - - = 
Assistant 43 Seite 
First class clerks - - - 
Second 3 - - - - 
First class inspectors - - - 
Second 3 - - 


Total number technical clerks - 


Technical Clerks.—Female. 


Superintendents = S 
Principal clerks - = 2 
First class - BOP ae 
General body - : é 


1 x 


eunibey Waditar eae 


(Winiting clerks —SAUEREO BAOF 
Telegraph Instrument Clerks. 


Assistant controllers - - 3 
Superintendents _ - - 2 
Assistant superintendents - - Ag 
First class clerks - - - 336 
Second ,, - - = 6259) 
Third ,, - - 6 1823 i. 
Fourth ,,” - - a OD6: |, 
Fifth * - - = 2,144 
Sixthevlar {iat - = wid] 4 
Total - © = 5,446 


13. By seniority if the person next in that order be 
qualified for the vacant appointment, except in the case of 
promotions to the Ist class, when the person best qualified 
for promotion should be selected. 

14. Asa rule promotion from grade to grade should not 
be allowed except in cases where persons possess some 
particular qualification for such promotion. 


C.—Non-established or temporary Clerks, or Writers, without 
fixity of tenure, and without superannuation. 


15. I am decidedly of opinion that such persons should 
not be employed. It is found that, as it is to their advan- 
tage, being paid by the hour, to work as long as. possible, 
they take much longer to do work than is absolutely neces- 
sary; that the work is, as a rule, not well done, and that 
much trouble is caused by writers, after they have been 
taught their work, leaving to take other employment. 

16. Thirty-one Civil Service writers. 

17. One. | {Gi : ‘ 

18. Only temporarily attached to the Department. 

19. Provided by the Civil Service Commissioners, ana 
paid 10d. an hour. hae 

20: No possibility of any such promotion. 


II.—DistrRiIBUTION or Work. 


- 21. It will be ‘seen from the answers to the preceding 
questions that the greater number of clerks ‘are those 
employed inthe transmission of messages. The remainder, 
with  the-exception of a few engaged on secretary’s office 
duties, are employed on-engineering duties and special 
duties. 


IlI.—Hours, &c., or SERVICE. 


22. Grade 1.:10.0 a.m. to 4.0 p.m. 
es » 2. 10.0. ,, 4.0 p.m. generally, but in 

some cases 10.0’a.m. to 5.0 p.m. 
Solicitor’s Office, professional and unprofessional, 

10.0.a.m. to 4.0 p.m. 
Boy Clerks, 10,0.a.m. to 4.0 p.m. 
Technical Staff, 10.0 a.m. to 4.0 p.m. generally. 
Instrument Clerks, 8 hoursa day, 


23. Grade 1. - - - 

Solicitor’s office, professional f One month. 

and unprofessional - -JF 
Boy Clerks, one mouth. 
Technical Clerks, one month. 
Instrument Clerks, two weeks, with the exception 

of superintending clerks who get one month, 'and 

clerks who do night and Sunday duty who get 

three weeks. 


24. Grade i = = t -| Six months al- 

» | 2. = Sain lowed with 

Solicitor’s office, professional pay and. six 

and unprofessional - = farther months 
Boy clerks = = A 


Technical officers - - pe dG 

Instrument clerks, generally half pay for the first 

_ six months and. a further six months without pay ; 

but clerks in the central telegraph station in London 

are allowed six months with two-thirds pay and a 
further six months with half pay. 


25. In attendance books. 


Temporary Service. 


1. Yes, 78 temporary clerks, 10d. an hour, service 
terminable at a day’s notice. 

2, Ordinary work. » Part of regular work of office. 

3. In some cases it extended beyond mere copying and 
mechanical work. In those cases there was no distinction 
between their work and that of the rest of the establishment. 

4. No such power. a 

5. Yes, but not to a considerable extent. 

6. Yes, 108 men, 54 boys. 
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_ 4+ Copying and filling up forms; in some cases the 
simpler part of the general work of the office and in the 
account branches the same: work’ as the junior classes. of 
established clerks.) (4... 
8. In many cases no distinction can be made between 
the writers’ work and that of the established clerks. 
_ 9. As far as our experience goes, the system on the whole 
is not considered to. work satisfactorily, , ; ous 

It does not work so satisfactorily as the system under 
ents the duty would be provided for by established 
clerks. 
‘ There are, it is true, individual cases in which the duty 
is well done by writers, but, having no prospects, writers 
have not that motive which established clerks have-to exert 
themselves, and to take proper and sufficient interest in 
their work. af) 

The writers are much on a par with the former temporary 
clerks. Eilibay Bud 

As a general rule, writers are constantly changing, 
and frequent changes necessarily cause much trouble and 
inconvenience. 


10. By time, 10d. an hour for men, and for boys 43d. an . 


ey oe an increment of $d. an hour per annum. 
. Yes, 

12. The copying work could only be further diminished 
by the introduction of printing, which would be too 
expensive. 


(10). REGISTER OFFICE, GENERAL, ENGLAND. 


I.—CLassirIGaTIon or OrriceErs. 
A.—Staff Officers. 
1. Nine. 
2. 1 secretary, 6 superintendents, 2 inspectors, . 
3. From within the office. ; 
4. Selection by head of office, on ground of merit com- 


- bined with seniority. 


5. No one from without. .< . ~~ 


B.—Established Clerks. 


6. Forty-six. 
7. Two grades ; 14 senior clerks, and 32 assistant clerks. 
Promotion by head of office from assistant to senior on 
ground of merit combined with seniority. 


8. By open competition from Civil Service Commis- 
_Sioners. 


Class Ii. 

10. Not finally fixed ; but the examination for Class II. 
seems good. : 
No separate class in either of the two grades. 


rT. 
12. 
13, 
14. Promotion from lower grade to higher by head of 
office only, on ground of merit: combined with seniority, 
without favour or affection. 


» 


C.—Non-established. Clerks, &c. 


15. Highly expedient to have established clerks on lower 
grade and lower pay. | ‘ i 

16. Nineteen index compilers and three statistical ab- 
stracters. 

17. One grade, and the same day pay. 

18. By open competition from Civil Service Commis- 
sioners ; permanent during good behaviour, and entitled to 
superannuation allowance. Th OMEN 

19. Partly on day pay, partly on piece work ;°no pro- 
motion. They begin at 6s. per diem, and in course of time 
receive 10s. per diem after 20 years’ service. I find this 
grade in this office most useful. 

20. None. 

Writers and boys are provided, as required, from Civil 
Service Commissioners, and are discharged at a week's 
notice. 


‘Il.—Distrieutton or Work. 


21. Superior work is assigned to the higher grade; but 
in course of time several of the lower grade prove them- 
selves equal to this superior work, waiting for promotion 
they well deserve. I find it difficult to define mechanical 
as distinct from intellectual work. For myself I cannot 
speak of any duty I perform as demanding any strain of 
intellect; after many years’ experience I find my daily 
business connected with ‘registration and census merely 
mechanical. I think the prospects of writers and boys 
should be improved. 


rey (NET Ke 


- [II.—Hours, &c., or SERVICE. 


22. From 10 o’clock to 4 generally... 

23. The vacation of superintendents is 47 days, of senior 
and assistant clerks 35 days, of index compilers and sta- 
tistical abstracters 24 days. : 

24. No fixed condition, I decide on each case as it occurs. 

25. All sign in books on reaching the office, with notes 
as to hours of attendance. A return is annually kept of 

,all absences and late attendances. 


Temporary Service. 


1. Before writers and boys were established, for many’ 
years I haye had 19 index compilers and 3 statistical 
abstracters, at 6s. per diem at first, increasing to 18s. per 
diem after 20 years’ service, and entitled to superan- 
nuation. : 

2. Making ‘the great general index of 50 millions of. 
names by piece work, and abstracting particulars for 

- annual reports ; partly on day pay, partly on piece work. 

3. Occasionally it is convenient to employ some on 
work usually done by assistant clerks. 

4, I have no such power, and I do not wish for it. 


5. Occasionally in the course of many years I regret to. 


say I have been under the necessity of dismissing some. 

6. During late years vacancies of assistant clerks and 
of index compilers have not been filled up; and I employ 
Civil Service writers and boys instead. 

7. Copying and making index, some on piece work. 

_ 8. I find some writers equal to index compilers, some 
equal to assistant clerks. 

9. I find some of them very efficient and excellent; and 
they seem generally disposed to remain here. I am glad to 
be able to discharge those I do not like at a week’s, notice. 
A most wholesome rule. 

10. Copying is done by time work. 

11. Never. 

12. I print.largely. | tase 
: Grorce GRAHAM, 
General Register Office, ~ Registrar-General. 

‘Somerset House, ~~ 
14th June 1874. 


(UL): STATIONERY OFFICE. 
I.—CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 
(A.)—Staf’ Officers. 


1. Two. 

2. Chief Clerk. 

Private Secretary to Controller. — i 

3. From within; the Chief Clerk after consultation with 
the Treasury. 

4, Purely by selection. My appointments are not abso- 
lute, but. only weighty recommendations to the Treasury, 
which, however, have never, I believe, been unattended to. 

5. 


(B.)—Established Clerks. 


6. Twenty. 
7. One grade only. 
8, 9, and 10. By open competition under Class I. 
11. Chief clerk and three classes of clerks. 
12. One chief clerk. 
Five 1st-class clerks. : 
Seven 2nd-class clerks. Bi 
Seven 3rd-class clerks. 


13. By seniority, in all but the most exceptional cases, © 


. in the lower classes; by merit, mainly, in the higher ones. 
The precise weight to_be attached to each set of con- 
siderations will vary with the special post and work, and 
must, I think, be left absolutely to the Head of the 
Department. E 

14. See 7. 


C.)—Non-established or Temporary Clerks, or Writers 
without fixity of tenure, and without superannuation. 


15. I entirely approve of their employment; but I would 
go much further; I would employ them not merely in 
copying, but in the best work they were fit for, and use 

' the acquaintance with their capacities thus gained as the 
surest test of their fitness to be put on the establishment. 

16. Six writers employed at present. ; 

17. One. 

18, 19, and 20. Not permanently attached to Depart- 
ment. Sent by Civil Service Commissioners upon applica- 
tion. No promotion. 

| 


“OLVIE: SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


’ 
Il.—DistRipution or Work. 


__ 21. The work is so intermixed among the different 
classes that this question can scarcely be distinctly answered. 
But I ought to mention that in. the Stationery Office we 
have a number of professional or technical men, entirely 
independent of the clerical establishment, who must be 
selected and promoted in a different fashion, and who are 
appointed for entirely different qualifications. These 
are :— 

4 Examiners and assistant examiners of printing and 
printing accounts, who must be brought up to 
the printing trade and be thoroughly conversant 
with all its details. 

3 Examiners and assistant examiners of binding, who 
again’must be practical and experienced binders. 

1 Detached on Irish business, from whom a competent 
acquaintance with both the printing and binding 
business is required. 


AppeE. 
; ; 


2 Examiners of paper, who must be thoroughly con- 


versant with the paper trade. 


Il].—Houvrs, &c. of Service. 


22. From. 10 a.m. to 43 p.m. 

23. Thirty days for clerks. <i 

24. No special conditions, except that a medical certifi- 
cate is required after two or three days’ absence. 

25. Attendance book closes at 10, and report thereon 
made to Controller daily. 


Temporary Service. 


1 to 5. We had very occasionally any temporary clerks 
before the date specified; their work was not strictly con- 
fined to copying ;_none were ever dismissed; but two were 
recommended for promotion to the establishment, and. were 
accordingly incorporated.” ach shee cig eit: 

6. Six at present employed. 

7 and 8. Exclusively copying, with rare and casual 
exceptions. 


9. On the whole they do their work very creditably ; - 


they are rather a fluctuating body, but I cannot say that 


we have felt any inconvenience worth noting from the 


fluctuation. 
10. By time, at 10d. per hour. 
11. Yes. 
12, No. 


(12), WAR OFFICE, 
I.—CLAssIFIcATION or OFFICES. 
A.—Staff Officers. 


4 


1. 37. 


Den V permanent Under Secretary of State, 1 chief clerk,” 


1 director of contracts, 1 solicitor, 1 accountant general, 
1 deputy accountant-general, 1 assistant accountant- 
general, 1 principal book-keeper, 11 principals, 17 assis- 
tants, 1 conveyancing clerk. 

3. Allfrom within except the permanent Under Secretary 
of State and director of contracts, who are selected from 
within or without according to circumstances, and the 
solicitor and conveyanceing clerk, who are selected for their 
professional acquirements. 

4, Merit. 

5. See answer to 3. 


B.—Established Clerks. 
6. 336. 
7. Superior establishment and supplementary class. 

8. Open competition. 

9. See answer to 3. 

10. The superior establishment is included, it is assumed, 
under Class I. of the Civil Service Commissioners’ classifica- 
tion, but as no vacancy has yet occurred in it the point 
has not been raised or settled ; supplementary clerks are 
included in Class II. 

11. Two in each. 

12. Superior establishment, seniors 57. 

o juniors 127. 

Supplementary establishment 152, the proportion of 
seniors to juniors being as 203; at present the propor- 
tions are abnormal. 

13. Seniority mainly accompanied by fitness. 

14. Not as a rule, but power should be retained to make 
such promotions in special cases, which should be sparingly 
used, and within defined limits. 
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C.—Non-established or Temporary Clerks or Writers, 
without fixity of tenure and without superannuation. 


15. Expedient. 
- 16. Fluctuating. 

17. No grades. 

18, 19, and 20. Strictly temporary. The whole subject 
is a difficult one to deal with. If they are, as at present, 
appointed after examination and-on a general list, it is 
difficult to ignore them as a class, and to refuse them the 
advantages usually belonging to Government establishments. 
The old system of employing law stationers’ clerks had the 
advantage of making a private firm the direct employers 
of labour, and so avoided such questions, but the writers 
obtained under that system were generally unsatisfactory. 
I am inclined to think that each office could hire temporary 
labour for itself of a better description, and at less cost than 
under either of the systems referred to. 
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IJ.—DistTrisuTion or Work, 


21. The answer to No. 3, under Temporary Service, more 
or less applies to this. | 


IlI.—Hours, &c. oF SERVICE, 


22, Six hours a day. 
23, 48 days for superior establishment. 
OA teats, supplementary _ ,, 


Writers are dealt with according to the rules of the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 


24. Casual sick leave for superior and supplementary 
establishments is included in ordinary leave. Extended 
sick leave is governed by treasury regulations, viz.: six 
months on full salary, and six months on half salary. 


25. It is left to principals of rooms to enforce proper 
attendance. 


f | Temporary Service. 


1. StatemeEntT showing the Numbers of Writers and Temporary Clerks employed in the War Orricr on 
1st April 1870, Scales of Pay, and Conditions of Service. 


Temporary 


Cleves, Writers. 


Where employed. 


_ Central Department - 


~ Chief Auditor’s Branch = - 3 


ao | 
| 


Accountant General’s do. -{ 


Local Auditor to the Manufac- 
turing Departments mh 2 lm — 


Adjutant General’s Office - 4 de 
Packer’s Clerks - - rd ae 


Army Medical Department - 1 — 


(JU) 


a 


2. Both; mainly the former. 

3. The difference was not so much in nature as in degree ; 
no difficulty was found in practice in allotting it. 

4. No power to promote without competition under the 
usual regulations, but the temporary clerks were in 1871 
all converted into permanent supplementary clerks. 

5. Yes. Large reductions were made from time to time 
among the temporary clerks who at one time numbered 120. 
Writers were frejzently dispensed with at a day’s notice. 

6. Yes. About 75 are now employed, the number 
varies. 


Scale of Pay. 
Conditions of Service. 


Minimum. Maximum, 
1002, 2501. A quarter’s notice required on 
; discontinuance. 
20s. a week, | 20s. a week | A week’s do. do. 
5s. a day 5s.aday | A quarter’s do. do. 
1007. 2501. Do. do. do. 
1001. 2501. Do. do. do. 
8s, a day 8s. a day HNO, Give y ui AO: do. 
1002, - 2501. - _ Bo. do. do. 
34s. a week | 34s. a week | A week’s do. do. 
901. 1101. A quarter’s do. do, 
1s, an hour | 1s. an hour | A day’s » do. do. 


7. Copying and computing accounts. 

8, ‘See answer to No, 9. 

9. Less efficient than temporary clerks. They are a 
very fluctuating body. Fluctuation does not derange the 
work of the office, as the work they are employed upon 
does not require experience. : 

10. Mainly by time work. Ina few instances piece work 
has been tried with satisfactory results. 

Lees Fach 

12. No. 


. ry 4 
D aes 
ah mer) 
j . 
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APPENDIX F. 


STATEMENTS BY HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND OTHERS NOT ORALLY EXAMINED. 


(1.) SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


- Sir, 
I HAVE to acknowledge the 


Privy Council Office, 
Whitehall, 29th June 1874. 


receipt of your letter of 


- the June 1874; and I venture to lay before the Civil 


Service Inquiry Commissi 


relating to the points 

panied your letter. 
First, with regard 

think it a most mis 


oners the following observations 


detailed in the papers which accom- 


to open competitive examination, I 


chievous an 


d dangerous system, anc 


that it will be found peculiarly to fail as a means for 
selecting good men for the public service 

‘Tt may be allowed to be a good test of 
not a test for any other moral or 


industry, but it is 


intellectual qualifications. 
should be zealous, trustworthy, 
himself to the exigencies of prac 


a certain kind of 


You wish to choose a man who 
forbearing, willing to adapt 
tical life, and resourceful. 


You throw away the means of obtaining these qualifications, 
afforded by private knowledge: of the individual; and you 


rely solely upon his profi 
“edge. ven this test—th 
is not allowed fair play ; 


ciency in the acquisition of know- 
e power of acquiring knowledge, 
for, as we all know, this pro- 


ficiency is chiefly attained by a system of cramming. 
this system the best men are liable to 
be shutout; and that success in a, competitive examination 


I contend that by 


is often an indication of the suc 
tical life. 
T am aware that this last is 


for the duties of prac 
J think that it can be 


cessful person’s unfitness 


a very bold proposition, but 


fully maintained, The ordinary man 


who succeeds in a competitive examination shows a sad recep- 
tivity for the noxious process of cramming 
than other men to have any originality 
eminence in critical power, any resourcefulness. ‘The very 


docility he has shown in swallowi 


question, all that has 


. Heisless likely 
of mind, any pre- 


ng readily, and without 


been put before him by the crammer, 


militates much against his being an able 
with the practical subjects of life. If 


biographies of eminent men you 
that they were indocile (intellectua. 


It may be replied 


contend that, considering the 


we do not want 


person for dealing 
you turn to the 


will nearly always find 
lly speaking) in youth. 
eminent men. But I 
great functions which the 


permanent public servants in this country have to perform, 
you do want men in that service who have some of the 


chief qualities of em! 


life. 


could not have come 


’ thing to be said for 


oe 


has been for the most part ( 
a singularly unjust one, as directe 


into vogue without 


Of course such a system as this competitive examination 


there being some- 


it. It is urged, for instance, that it 
prevents jobbery. I think that the accusation of jobbery 


at any rate in modern times) 
d against British states- 


men. I have served under many masters ; and I. can only 
say that I have always found them very 


good and capable men 


thing I do accuse these statesmen of, 


they have yielded too readily 
rid of trouble and solicitatio 
subordinates, and have on that acc 
favoured the new system of compet: 


anxious to attract 


to their respective offices. One 


and. that is that 


to the temptation of getting 
n as regards the choice of 
ount, sometimes unduly, 
itive examination. 


There will never be any better plan devised for getting 


fit men into the public service 


than throwing upon the 


chief person or persons of each office the responsibility of 


choosing their subordinates, 
upon a test examination, in 
that might be made by favourit 

The test examination should be sett] 


at the same time insisting 
order to correct any errors~ 
ism in their choice. 

ed by each office for 


itself. In general it may be said that the test examination 


should be of a spe 


duties which the tested person will 
It is not directly releva 


cial character with 


reference to the 


have to perform. 
nt to the subject, but 1t may be 


worth while to mention that this system of competitive 
ikely to prove very injurious to the 


examination seems | 


general education of the country. 


to think while they 
to prevent that. Y 
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are studying; you 
ou want them to 


You want young persons 


do what you can 
be fond of study 


when they have ceased to be active students; but, by this 
system, you tend to destroy their’ love of study and their 
desire for knowledge ; for, as some of the crammed have 
told me, they hate the sight of a book, and hope they shall 
not have to open one for years. You wish your young 
men to be self-reliant and _self-originating,—you have 
deadened their energies in both of these directions. 

In fine, I believe that the present system of competitive 
examination is a dream of pedantry,—dreamed by some 
Chinese philosopher, and that more witches and wizards 
were discovered by the notable system of pricking them 
with pins, than judicious and capable men are likely to 
be discovered by the present system of competitive ex- 
amination. 

I think the best means of improving the public service 
would be to leave it alone for a little time, and then to 
improve each office separately, having an eye to its special 


requirements. Of late years, men in office have had a ~ 


constant fear of rash change, and thus have been inclined 
to think too much about themselves and their own position, 
to the detriment, I fear, occasionally of the duties they have 
to perform. 

Ido not think that any system can be framed which 
will make the public service into a regular hierarchy. 

The scheme of shifting men from office to office seems to 
me to be likely to be fraught with injustice, and eventually 
to create great discontent throughout the public service. 

Let us take a particular case. ‘There shall be in some 
office a chief clerk, whom we will designate as A; next to 
him a senior clerk, whom we will designate as B. A is 10 
or 15 years older than B. B, foreseeing the probability 
that he will succeed to A’s place on A’s retirement, en- 
deavours, for years, to fit himself for that promotion. All 
of a sudden CO, a man of B’s own age, or perhaps younger, 
is, by this shifting system, sent to fill A’s place, A going 
to some other chief clerkship. How hardly and_ dis- 
couragingly this interchange will press upon B; and not 
only upon him, but upon all of his subordinates ! 

In fact, such a system, if brought into active operation, 
would tend to make official men, comparatively speaking, 
careless in mastering the business of their own offices, and 
would hinder that special development of ‘intellectual 
powers which seems to promise most efficiency for each of 
the several departments. 

The whole of the proposed suggestion rests upon the 
assumption that the work of the various offices is nearly 
similar in kind. Now this seems to me a great mistake. 
In the office of which I have most cognizance, viz., my 
own, one of the principal requisites 1s extreme verbal 
accuracy. Orders in council, being in the nature of laws, 
require exact accuracy. Even a slight error in a preamble 


has been found to be an error of a very serious nature. In~ 


other offices carrying dn ordinary correspondence this extreme 


‘accuracy is not needful; and aptitude for writing a good 


letter may be the first thing requisite. I could not 
recommend an interchange of our men with any other 
men in the public service. 

Again, there are offices, such as our own, in which the 
construction of Acts of Parliament forms an important 
part of their work. This function also indicates the 
necessity for a peculiar training ; and I have often prac- 
tically observed that the clerk who is wonderfully skilful 
in showing me where a proposed order in council is ultra 
vires, or, for other reasons, imconsistent with the exact 


provisions of some statute, is not the man who is particularly 


skilful in the inditing of ordinary letters of business. 

To use a metaphor which, from its frequent repetition, 
has evidently pleased. the world, this interchange of official 
men would often lead to the placing of the round man in 
the square place, and to the endeavour to force the square 
man into the round place. 

Again, it must be recollected that men are often very 


much mistaken as to the nature and extent of their own 


capacities and powers. To follow up the example I have just 
taken ; There shal], be a man who has shown a remarkable 
aptitude for the ap preciation of legal language, and is great 
in the construction of Acts of Parliament. For this 
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‘qualification he has received great praise from the heads 
of his department. He naturally thinks that his general 
abilities are of a high and equivalent order; and not finding 


rapid promotion in his own office he will avail himself of 


the privilege, if it is granted, of interchange, . But, his., 
abilities being of a special kind, he will probably not-make- 


the figure that he expects in his new office, and will there, 
perhaps, be pronounced to be afailure. In fine, considering 
that the work of different offices is very different, that great 
hardships may be produced by this interchange, and that 
men, after a certain period of life, are very slow to accom- 
modate themselves to new kinds of work, fam of opinion: 
that the proposed system of interchange (whatever ad- 
vantages theoretically it may appear to offer) is one which 
will not be found to work with advantage to the public 
service. . ; ; 

I must add one thing by way of a postscript, viz., that 
I think that this system, if applied at all with good result, 


could only be applied to the highest’ permanent official - 


personages. : 
They are not required to have sucha minute knowledge 
of details as the chief clerks and senior clerks of’ the 
departments; and I can imagine that an under-secretary 
of state might occasionally be transferred to another office 
with advantage, on account of his general knowledge being 
likely to make him more fit to be at the head of some 
other department than that for which he has originally been 
chosen. But as regards all the lower grades I exceedingly 
doubt the wisdom of allowing any “gas of interchange. 
am, &c., 
R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., ArtrHur HELps. 
Board of Trade. 


(2.) CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. 


Civil Service Commission, 
16th October 1874. 

.I am directed: by the Civil Service Commissioners 
to acknowledge the receipt of your circular’ letter of June 
last, by which the Commissioners are invited to express 
their views upon certain questions referred by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the consideration of the Civil 
Service Inquiry Committee. ; : 

Upon the second and third of these questions, relating 
to transfers and grading, the official experience of the 
Civil Service Commissioners has not been such as to afford 
them any special means of forming an opinion. They do 
not, therefore, propose totouch upon these topics ; except, 
as to the former, to suggest a condition subject to which 
transfers should be’ made, and, as to the latter, to explain 
and justify the organisation of their own department. 

Upon the two remaining questions, viz., (1) as to the 
method of selecting civil servants, and (4) as to the system 


Sir, 


of employing writers, the Commissioners have necessarily, - 


from the nature of their duties, had abundant means of 
forming an opinion; and upon each of these questions 
they think it right to observe at greater length. 

(1.) Upon the first of these points the views of the 
Commissioners have been from time to time expressed in 
their annual reports, particularly in the third, the sixth, 
and the thirteenth ; and, upon reference to those volumes, 
it will be seen that the opinion of this Board, whatever 
changes have taken place in its composition, has been 
uniformly and strongly pronounced in favour | of open 
competition as the most satisfactory mode of selecting 
civil servants in the first instancé. At the time when the 
two earlier of these reports were issued (the members of 


this Board being then Sir Edward Ryan and Sir John 


Lefevre), the system of open competition had not ‘been 
subjected to the test of extensive experiment; but the 
opinions of the Commissioners were sustained by a weight 
of eminent authority ‘which’ it may now be useful to 
recall. 

Even before the elaborate report of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote “ On the Reorganisation of the 
Civil Service,” the principle of open competition was 
advocated by Lord Macaulay, for the Civil Service of Thdia, 
upon grounds which were seen to be equally applicable 
to the home establishments. 
» The House of Commons upon two occasions, passed a 
resolution in favour of the system; and in 1860 a Select 
Committee of that House, under the presidency of the 
present. Earl of Derby, had reported to the same effect, 

With these authorities ‘should be mentioned the late 
Mr. J. S. Mill, whose views upon the subject, as expressed 
in his-work upon “ Representative Government,” derive 
additional importance from hig long official experience in a 
large department of the State. 

Before the issue of the thirteenth report the principle 
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of open competition had been seen in partial operation 
in this department and in some other offices, with results 
which led the Commissioners (who at that time were Sir 
Edward Ryan, Sir Edmund Head, and the Honourable 


.E.. Twisleton,) to say, “ The result of our experience in this 


“office, and of our observation in other cases, leads us to 


** concur in the conclusion arrived at by the Select Com- 


~““mittee of 1860, as already quoted;.viz., that ‘the best 


“ “method of procuring competent persons to fill the junior 


“ “clerkships in the Civil Service would be through a 
* “system of competitive examination open to all subjects 
Sof the Queen.’ Nor are we disposed. to dispute the 
soundness of the opinion ‘expressed by Sir Stafford 
“Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1853, that the 
“ same method is equally applicable to situations of the 
inferior class:?) ~ (J ; 
The opinion thus formed, upon grounds of authority and 
limited, éxpériment; has, in the judgment of the present 
Commissioners, been abundantly confirmed by the evi- 
dence’ afforded in: the greatly extended application’ of the 
system of. open competition since the promulgation of the 
Order im Council of 4th June 1870, a tT dat 
- Between-this date-and ‘the 30th of June last, the number 
of appointments made by means of that-system. to clerk- 
ships and equivalent situations has not been: less than 
1,190; viz.: 3 telew box sts 


To clerkships (Class I.) - So 


6 


er 


Do. (Class II.) tere POS BRA 

‘To special technical situations - - 49 

‘. To the Excise 7 - - 837° 
! Total - 1,190 


The Commissioners have reason to believe that, with few 
exceptions, the persons selected (out of 7,148 competitors), 
after searching tests of moral and physical fitness, are 
likely to prove efficient officers; and that the proportion 
of failures, Some’ of which must be inevitable under any 
system of selection, has been much smaller under the 
system of competition than would have been the case under 
any plan of patronage. ~ ~~ ! 

Nor is the success of open competition limited ‘to the 
case of ordinary clerkships. The plan, as the preceding 
figures show, has been applied to various professional and 
technical appointments ; the competitions being restricted 
to persons of special training, and the examination 
frequently including tests of technical ability. The result 
has been in most instances so eminently satisfactory as to 
leave no doubt in the minds of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, that, while personal ‘selection may be, in some 
peculiar cases of. the kind, advisable, the public interest 
is, in the majority of cases, best promoted ‘by’ the 
plan which secures for the Government the widest possible 
range of choice. : i 

It is probably needless to state that the Civil Service 
Commissioners do not regard the process of literary exami- 
nation as an infallible test of fitness. The question, 
however, it is important to remember, is not whether 
literary examination is a perfect method of selection, but 
whether it is superior to any other method, and whether, if 
competition of this kind be excluded, competition of some 
more objectionable kind can be avoided. The Commis- 
sioners think they cannot better conclude their observations 
upon thisspart of the subject than by quoting a portion of 
the evidence given before the Select Committee of 1860 by 
their then secretary, Mr. Maitland :-— - 

is enever two or more persons apply for the same 
thing there must be competition in some shape or other. 
When the public are invited to send in tenders for the 
supply of stores, there will be a competition in the way of 
prices and in samples; and when architects send in designs 
for a building you may even say that there is a competitive 
examination, And so with the Government appointments 
which the Committee now have under their consideration ; 
so long as the supply of candidates exceeds the supply of 
places there must be competition of some kind or other. ~ 

“I suppose that in the last century there may have been 

- competition in the way of bribery,—that I mention only as 
one of the ways, and I mention ‘it +o put it aside. Next there 
may be competition in the way of influence ; that is to say, 
A or B may be selected, not because he is the fitter man 
for the appointment, but in order +o gratify or to reward 
some one else. Then there may be competition in the way 
of testimonials, which I imagine most persons who have 
tried it have found vety unsatisfactory. 

“Therefore, setting aside these three methods, I cannot} 
help thinking that any person entrusted with the duty of 
giving appointments, especially if you suppose him +o be 
bound by the old statute, which requires the appointment 
of ‘the best and most loyal men and the most sufficient 


for the place,’ would ultimately come to the notion of 
having the candidates and ascertaining what they could do, 
and deciding accordingly; that is to say, he would be 
Janded, according to my notion, in the principle of com- 
petitive examination. ‘The nature of that examination 
would, of course, be modified according to, the qualifi- 
cations which are required.” ; 
But, while the Civil Service Commissioners are con- 
vinced that the principle of open competition is that upon 
) which first appointments to clerkships should be made, 
they are free to admit that the practical application of the 
principle is attended with some difficulty, and that the plan 
at present in force may be susceptible of improvement. 
The possibility of such improvement 1s, no doubt, one of 
the points to which, the attention of your Committee will 
be directed; and it is with the. object: of assisting their 
deliberations that I am to allude briefly to the views which 
the Civil Service Commissioners entertained upon some of 
the difficulties which they could not fail to pereeiye when 
they were consulted by the Government before the issue of 
~ the Order in Council of June 1870. 


(a.) One of the difficulties referred to is, how to prevent 
inconvenient delay in filling up vacancies. No doubt, 
. under any system of -examination, some delay. must be 
incurred while the test is being applied ; especially when 
such test includes, as at present, a very searching scrutiny 
into the moral qualifications of successful candidates ; but 
this delay is unquestionably aggravated by the existing 
practice of allowing 4 certain number of vacancies to 
accumulate before a competition is announced. The Civil 
Service Commissioners thought, and have been confirmed 
by experience in their opinion, that, if the wants of the 
departments are to be promptly supplied, it 1s necessary 
that the competitions should be held in anticipation of 
vacancies, and not postponed until they have actually oc- 
curred. The Order in Council clearly contemplates the 
possible adoption of such a course; it is already adopted 
‘Sn the case of the competitions for the Excise; and the 
Civil Service Commissioners see no insuperable obstacle to 
- its adoption, for most of the situations which are now filled 
. by means of Regulations J. and II. 


(b.) Another objection which may be yaised to the 
present arrangements for open competition is the unequal 
value of the situations offered as prizes at the same com- 
petition. The Order in Council, 1 will be ‘observed, 1s so 
framed (clause 5) as to permit the formation of any num- 
ber of groups of situations ; and, in view of the existing 
varieties in the value of different appointments, it ap- 
peared to the Civil Service Commissioners that’ candidates 
would be saved from much disappointment and discontent, 
and the Government Service from much consequent injury, 
if the clerkships, &c. open to public competition were 
Classified according to value into half a dozen or more 


groups, and candidates were invited to enter themselves for 


one or another group as they might be disposed. 


(c.) Another debateable question was, and is, what num- 
ber of schemes of examination would best meet the require- 
ments of the Service. It is clearly not necessary, in the 
judgment of : 
number of schemes should correspond with the number of 
grades into which clerkships might be divided, or with the 
groups referred to in the preceding paragraph. Different 
schemes might be applied to the same grade in different 
offices, or the same scheme might be applied to several 
groups of situations. Sei 
have, themselves, always been of opinion that two schemes 
alone do not sufficiently correspond either with the require- 
ments of the Service or with the scholastic institutions of 
the country. The gap between Schemes I. and II. is so 
wide, that an intermediate scheme, at least, appeared to 
them +o be advisable, in order that the whole might best 
accord with essential distinctions in, the wants of the 
various departments, and with, the course of tuition 
adopted in the various grades of schools from which it is 
desirable, in the public interest, that candidates for the 
Civil Service should be drawn. 


The Government, however, having decided to restrict 


the general examinations to ¢wo schemes, and haying 
‘rejected the suggestion that the gap between them might 
be somewhat lessened if additional subjects were allowed 
under Scheme il., the general arrangements were settled as 
they at present stand. 

(d.) A fourth point, of considerable importance, relates 
to the mode by which, after candidates have been selected 
by open competition, they shall be allocated to situations. 
Two courses, evidently, are open; either for the successful 
candidate to choose the department most agreeable to him, 

- or for the department’ to select, from amongst the success- 
fal competitors, the candidate who appears most suitable 
for its business. On the assumption that, by the process 
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the Civil Service Commissioners, that the — 


The Civil’ Service Commissioners — 


of grouping above referred: to, the’ prizes offered at each App. Fe 


competition would be of nearly equal value, the Civil 
Service Commissioners were inclined to think that, upon 
the whole, the latter would be the preferable course. ‘The 
principle of open. competition would, they thought. be 
sufficiently maintained if every successful candidate were 
assured of one of the vacancies in the group for which he 
had offered himself. The risk of nepotism, under such an 
arrangement, would be obviously slight, and the risk of 
hurtful nepotism very slight; while the power of limited 
selection might be often exercised by the departments with 
great advantage to the public. i 

The Civil Service Commissioners are not unaware of the 
objections which may be urged against this plan, or of some 
practical difficulties which might attend the execution of 
it; but they have thought that, without being understood 
as recommending it, they might with advantage mention 
it for such consideration as your Board might deem it to 
deserve. ; 

(e.) Another question which has often been raised, and 
which relates to the mode of admission to the Civil Service, 
though not to admission by means of open competition, 18 
that of the possibility or advisability of accepting, as suffi- 
cient evidence of fitness, the fact that a candidate has 
passed an examination before some other body. It is 
urged, for example, that graduates of some of the univer- 
sities might be exempted from a pass-examination in 
cases where proof of literary qualifications is all that is 
required. q 

By the terms of the present Order in Council the Civil 
Service Commissioners are precluded (except in certain 
special cases, falling under its seventh clause) from ad- 
mitting any other evidence than that of examinations held 
under their own direction, and they have grave doubts 
whether any exempting regulation co uld be framed, which 
would at the same time be wide enough to admit the 
competent and strict enough to exclude the ineligible | 
candidates who would claim the benefit of its provisions. 

In the first place, the standard for degrees is different at 
different universities, and is not, in any, fixed by public 
authority; yet it would probably be found impossible 
either to make distinctions between universities or to 
withdraw a privilege once conferred. In the second place, 
the Civil Service Commissioners have often found that the 
possession of a university degree is not incompatible with 
deficiencies in such essential qualifications (for the pur- 
poses of the Civil Service) as good handwriting, ortho- 
graphy, and arithmetic. And what is said of university 
degrees applies, more or less, to the diplomas or certificates 
of other examining bodies. Of course, in cases of com- 


‘petition no question can arise, as the value of such degrees, 


&c. cannot be estimated in relation to the merits of ‘a 
candidate attending at a competition and examined with 
special reference to the situation for which he competes. 

Before quitting this: head of the reference it seems 
desirable that some allusion should be made to the im- 
portant question—By what guarantees is the system of 
selection which may be deemed the best to be secured from 
violation, constant or occasional,—whether by Order in 
Council, Act of Parliament, or any other sanction, and by 
what provisions under any of these authorities ? 

The existing Order in Council, for example, while esta- 
blishing a test examination for most appointments, and an 


“open competitive examination for many, gives power, by its 


8th section, to the Treasury and any other department, acting © 
in concert, to withdraw particular situations in such other 

department, either entirely from the operation of the order, 

or from the operation of its 5th section, which prescribes 

open competition. The check against abuse of this power 

consists in the necessity (a) of concurrence between the 

¢wo departments, and (0) of publicity through the “ Lon- 

don Gazette.” As doubts, however, have been expressed. 

as to the sufficiency of this check, the point seems a 

proper one for the consideration of your Committee. The 

Civil Service Commissioners, it will be observed, have no 

voice upon the question of withdrawal or non-withdrawal. — 
Whether it is desirable that their concurrence, or that of 
some other third party, should be made necessary, is 
doubtless a question which will naturally occur to the 
Committee if the topic should be discussed. 

Té may indeed appear to: your Board doubtful whether 
the Order in Council, however framed, would afford an 
adequate security for the continuance, in its integrity, of, 
whatever system may be accepted as the best; and whether 
any authority short of a legislative enactment would suffice 
for the purpose. Upon this point the Civil Service Com- 
missioners do not desire to express any opinion. It-should, 
however, be mentioned that there is a considerable number 
of appointments which an Order in Council, cannot reach, 
viz., those made by patrons in the exercise of a power 
conferred, without expressed conditions, by an Act of 
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Parliament. In many of such cases there is, in consequence 
of the present state of things, both a loss to the public and 
a hardship to the individual. The public suffers by the 
absence of a recognized test of efficiency, and the individuat 
suffers because, in default of a certificate from the Civil 
Service Commissioners, he is (unless provided for by some 


"special Act) precluded, by the 17th section of the Super- 


annuation Act of 1859, from obtaining any pension on 
retirement.* 

(2.) Upon the subject of transfers from office to office the 
Civil Service Commissioners have only to urge the import- 
ance of an adequate test of the fitness of the person 
transferred for the new position to which he is to be 
appointed, so that the public may not lose more by ineffi- 
cient service than it would gain by pecuniary saving. A 
check of this kind is at present imposed by the 7th clause 
of the Order in Council of 4th June 1870, which requires 
that no transfer shall be made from the redundant list 
unless the Civil Service Commissioners are’ satisfied of the 
qualifications of the transferee for the post to which he is 
to be assigned. If transfers from the active list should be 
thought to be to any extent feasible and beneficial, they 
also should, in the opinion of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, be subject to some proviso of this kind. 

(3.) With reference to the subject of grading the Civil 
Service, I am merely to state that the organisation of this 
department has from its origin been based upon the prin- 
ciple of a division of labour, the higher clerical duties being 
separated from those which are chiefly mechanical, and 
entrusted to a different grade of officers. For the first- 
mentioned duties the Civil Service Commissioners require 
men of good social position and of liberal education. For 
the subordinate duties men of such position and culture 
would be wholly unsuitable. Consequently the occupants 
of the higher clerical posts have always been admitted by 
means of a high examination, and the occupants of the 
lower posts by means of a lower examination. The circum- 
stances of other departments may, of course, be different 
from those of their own establishment; and therefore the 
Civil Service Commissioners must not be understood as 
recommending their own practice for general adoption, 
Assuming, however, that men of liberal culture are required 
at the top of an office, and that such men would be out of 
place at the bottom, the Commissioners do not see how 
this requirement is to be met by any other course than that 
which they have themselves pursued. 

(4.) Turning now to the last of the questions referred by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, viz., that of the employ- 
ment of writers or other persons upon duties of an inferior 
or temporary character, Iam, in the first place, to point out 
that, the character and the dimensions of the force having 
been determined by the Government, the part of the Civil 
Service Commissioners has been to select the individuals 
who should compose it, and to assign them, according to 
fitness, for service amongst the various departments. So 
far as the Commissioners have had occasion to express their 
own opinions they have limited themselves to suggestions 
upon matters of comparative detail, such as the test of 
eligibility, the rate of remuneration, and the concession of 
sundry privileges. Under these heads they have from time 
to time recommended, (a) arithmetic as. an obligatory 
subject of examination, and narrower limits of age ; (6) the 
rate of 10d. per hour for all ordinary work, but a higher 
rate at the discretion, within certain limits, of the Commis- 
sioners for higher work if such were to be at any time 
entrusted to writers; and (c) the allowance of holidays to 
writers after a moderate term of creditable service. 

With regard, however, to the previous question of the 
advantage, or otherwise, of such a force, upon which ques- 
tion they are now invited by your letter to express their 
views, lam to state that the Civil Service Commissioners 
adhere to the opinion which they held when they first 
undertook to form and maintain a register of writers, 
viz., that there is no reason of equity why the Government 
should not, equally with private employers, bargain for 
temporary service, at a fixed low rate of pay, with 
persons who might find it advantageous to accept the 
terms proposed. Their only doubt was, on the point of 


a 


* © Tt remains for us to express our conviction that, if any change of 
“ the importance of those which we have recommended is to be carried 
“ into effect, it can only be successfully done through the medium of an 
“ Act of Parliament. ‘The existing system is supported by long usage 
“and powerful interests; and were any Government to introduce 
“ material alterations into it, in consequence of their own convictions, 


“ without taking the precaution to give those alterations the force of . 


“ Jaw, it is almost certain that they would be imperceptibly, or perhaps 


“avowedly, abandoned by their successors, if they were not even - 


* allowed to fall into disuse by the very Government which had origi- 
“nated them. A few causes would accomplish all that is proposed in 
“ this paper, and it is our firm belief that a candid statement of the 
* grounds of the measure would insure jits success: and; popularity 
“in the country, and would remove many misconceptions which are 
* now prejudicial to the public service.” (Report of Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Sir Charles Trevelyan on the organization of the Permanent 
Civil Service, 1853.) 
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expediency, whether writers, if employed in too great 
numbers and for lengthened periods could (however clear 
the contract) be prevented from invading and deteriorating 
the permanent “ establishments.” Difficulties of this kind 
they were aware had been experienced, even when this 
temporary service was supplied by private contractors. On 
the whole, however, it appeared worth while to ascertain by 
experiment whether a Government department might not 
assume successfully the place of these contractors, supply a 
somewhat better force of men, and keep them strictly on a 
temporary footing. 

It was at all times clear to the Commissioners that this 
experiment could not succeed, unless the contracting 
department could have as much power over its staff of 
writers as the private contractors had over their employés, 
and could be accepted by all parties as an authority beyond 
appeal, 


The experiment, it is needless to say, has not been tried | 


under these conditions. It has, consequently, not, the 
Commissioners think, succeeded as it might have done; 
and they do not think that success is possible with an 
administrative system, under which, upon every question, 
whether of pay or privilege or claims to promotion, the 
authority of the department is lost in that of the Treasury, 
and the authority of the Treasury is liable, at the call of 
agitation, to be overborne by Parliament. 

It does not, however, follow that the lower kinds of work 
in Government departments should be paid for at a higher 
rate than that which temporary writers receive. Much of 
the constant work of this nature might, the Commissioners 
think, be done, as it is done in their own office, by boy 
writers,—a class to which the above-stated objections do 
not apply,—and the rest by a class of permanent assistant 
cierks, with salaries commencing at 40/. or 501. a year; the 
numbers of the class and the rate of advancement being so 
adjusted that, in the aggregate, the mass of inferior work 
should always be found in the hands of a low-paid force, 

There would still remain a considerable amount of work 
of a description for which temporary men-writers would be 
the appropriate agency, viz., all the work, of a simple 
character, which is purely temporary or occasional, whether 
incident to the labours of temporary commissions and other 
bodies of strictly limited duration, or consequent upon 
casual pressure in the permanent departments, A force 
sufficient for these purposes might, it is conceived, be kept 
up without any serious danger of the growth of incon- 
venient claims. 

Tn conclusion I am to state, with reference to the latter 
portion of the first paragraph of your letter, that as their 
secretary, Mr. Walrond, whom the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners would otherwise have named as the administrative 
officer, whose views on the points detailed in the accom- 
panying paper would be of value, is a member of your 
Board, I have been named by them, in answer to your 
request, and have been permitted to forward the enclosed 
memoranda, written by myself, on the subject chiefly of 
the employment of writers, but touching also upon. some 
other points involved in the present inquiry. 

With respect to the residue of your letter, I am to inform 
you that the invitation contained therein has been com- 
municated to the clerical staff of this office, but that, with 
the exception of the supplementary clerks (who have 
already addressed a communication to you), none of them 
are desirous of expressing their views upon the points 
indicated’ in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter of 
instructions. 

Ihave, &c., 
The Secretary to the Horace Mann. 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 


(3.) (a.) Mr. HORACE MANN. 


MEMoRANDUM, written in October 1870, by Mr. Horacr 
Mann, on the Organisation of the Subordinate 
Clerical Staff of the Civil Service. 


_ An exceptionally favourable opportunity, which, there 
seems reason to fear, may be let slip, is now presented for 
reorganising a considerable part of the Civil Service, so as 
to secure the maximum combination of efficiency and 
economy. 

The mechanical and semi-mechanical work. of the de- 
partments is, it may be assumed, to be entrusted for the 
future to a separate grade of officers of inferior position, 
with lower pay, and without any right of promotion to the 
superior situations in the clerical force. 

Some of this work, it is already arranged, is to be done 
by “temporary writers,” paid, if men, at from 5s. per day ; 
and if boys, at from 19s, per week, The former will dis- 
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charge the whole of the work arising from occasional 


demands in times of pressure ; the latter will perform also 


the simplest portion of the constant business. 

A good deal, however, of the gemi-mechanical business 
will remain to be done by persons permanently employed, 
and it is in the organisation of this force that the oppor- 
tunity for desirable innovation is presented. 

As a general rule, the persons appointed permanently for 
this work will, no doubt, be selected by means of Scheme II. 
of the proposed regulations under Clause V. of the new 
Order in Council or some similar scheme ; the limits of 
age being 16 to 20, and the subjects of examination those 
of an ordinary commercial education. But this alone 
would merely secure a certain uniformity in the test of 
selection. Besides this, it is highly desirable to secure 
uniformity of pay and of various other conditions of service. 
Without some general revision the rates of pay would 
probably vary with each department, and be too bigh in all. 

In fact, the remuneration now given for this kind of 
work is too high, at least during the earlier years of service, 

“as tested by the open market for such labour. In the 
private services (e.g. in railway companies’ offices and in 
the railway clearing house) the commencing salary for 
youths of 16 is frequently not more than 40/. or 50/. per 
annum. Inthe Civil Service, under the reign of patronage, 
few clerks received less than 80/. per annum. As the main 
reason, however, for this excessive remuneration has dis- 
appeared with the abolition of patronage, there seems to be 

-no obstacle to the employment of persons on the more 
economical terms which open competition woul enable the 
Government to prescribe. 

_ _|t may perhaps be thought that the work appropriate to 
the class of clerks referred to could be done by “‘ temporary 
writers ;”? as, indeed, it is to some extent being done, by 
way of experiment, in the Customs and the Admiralty. It 
must be evident, however, that if writers are used for 
anything but the occasional overflows of work, if they 
become constantly attached to a department, they will 
virtually form: part of the permanent establishment. No 
mere paper stipulations would suffice to prevent their 
acquiring sooner or later this position. The new arrange- 
ment by which the Civil Service Commissioners are to 
supply writers offers the best chance of keeping them 
on the temporary footing desired and off the pension list ; 
but that such of them as are permanently employed will 
ultimately obtain fixity of tenure, higher salaries, and 
retiring allowances is as certain as death or taxes. Even if 
a consistent policy on the point could be expected from 
successive governments, the executive would certainly be 
overruled by Parliament when the critical time should 
arrive. If it were possible to dismiss these temporary 
assistants after a very few years’ service, the case might be 
different ; but this course is practicable only with boys, 
who can easily procure other situations. Men, who do 
their work well, will certainly be retained by the chiefs of 
departments ; ‘and it will then be found impossible to pre- 
serve a distinction between permanent officers and officers 
serving permanently. ‘The result, therefore, of an attempt 
to provide for routine work by writers exclusively would be 
that, in a few years, the old order of things would be prac- 
tically re-established with the disadvantage, as compared 
with the plan proposed, that the semi-mechanical force of 
the service would have entered at a later age, would have 
received higher commencing and equal subsequent pay, 
and would press in greater numbers on the pension list. 

Assuming, then, that a considerable body of permanent 
clerks of a subordinate class must in effect exist, it is sug- 
gested that the best way of making. it a useful and econo- 
mical class is for the Treasury to take at once the initiative 
and lay down the model of a class which should be generally 
suitable for subsidiary work (with salaries from, say, 50U., to 
1507, as the rule). The departments might then be 
instructed to recruit themselves from the reserve of this 
ciass which open competition would provide, unless they 
could ‘satisfy the Treasury in-any-case that an exceptional 
course would be expedient. 

The adoption of such a model would do more than secure 
economy in the way of direct, money payments. The dif- 
ferences which now exist between one department and 
another in scales of salary, in the rules as to periodical 
increase of salary, in the amount of service to be 
rendered, and in various other particulars, are causes of 
much waste, which could not exist under a system of 
uniform regulations. If, however, the chiefs of depart- 
ments are merely now asked to say which of two schemes 
of éxamination is applicable to what portions of their 


establishments, these differences will be perpetuated and | 


others perhaps added; extravagant arrangements being 
thus made possible in detail which would not be sanc- 
tioned if proposed with reference to the service as a 
whole. ees! : 
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It may be worth while, in illustration, to mention two 
points upon which considerable improvements might be 
made under cover of the course suggested; viz., (1) in 
the rules as to periodical augmentations of salary, and 
(2) in the rules for securing an adequate amount of 
service. \ 

(1.) At present, salaries usually rise by annual increments 

of fixed amounts, and as a matter of course. ‘ They ought, 
on the contrary, to rise by uncertain amounts, varying ac- 
cording to merit 5 and it would be easy for the Treasury, in 
laying down its model, to prescribe a triennial revision of 
salaries, as the result of which a clerk’s pay should be 
increased by such an amount, not exceeding a given 
maximum, as the chief of his department might consider 
he deserved. This would be valuable improvement. It 
would allow discrimination in the distribution of these 
rewards; while, at the same time, the rewards being larger 
when they came than the yearly sums, would be much 
more valued by the clerk and much more influential on his 
conduct. 
_ (2,) The Treasury might also, in the case supposed, 
frame some general regulations as to the minimum amount 
of attendance proper to be given in ordinary departments 
by persons belonging to this class. This is a much more 
important matter than may at first sight appear. Time is ~ 
money, and a large amount is wasted now. In some 
departments the hours of attendance are too few; in most 
no adequate check is imposed upon excessive absence. An 
amount of time almost beyond belief would be saved to the 
Government by the simple expedient of allowing (ag is done 
in this department) to each clerk a gross amount of absence 
1n the year, on the understanding that this is to include 
not only his vacation but all absence during office hours 
except that occasioned by illness, certified by medical 
authority. It would perhaps be an additional improvement 
if half-pay only were allowed during absence on account of 
certified illness. ; 

‘Ag nomenclature is noi without importance in assisting 
changes of this sort, 1t might be advisable to get rid 
of the term “supplementary” clerk, which has acquired 
a certain signification under existing arrangements. The 
term “auxiliary” might be a useful substitute, as being 
an unworn adjective, implying perhaps more strongly 
than the other the idea of a subordinate class assisting a 
higher class. 

If this new, or rather reconstructed, class were established, 
the complete organisation of the Civil Service, so far as 
regards the mass of the clerical force, would be :— 

I. A small number of “superior clerks,” selected under 

Scheme I., or some modification of that scheme. 

IJ. A larger number of “ auxiliary clerks,” selected under 
Scheme II., and receiving, for the most part, salaries 
beginning at 50/. and rising to 1507. per annum. 

III. Occasional writers, to provide for temporary over- 
flows of work; the boy writers providing also for 
much of the simpler kinds of the constant work. 


(3.) (6.) Mr. HORACE MANN. 


Memoranpvm, written in January 1874, by Mr. Horace 
Mann, as to the best means of providing for the 
execution of the inferior Clerical Work in Government 
Offices. , 


The idea of providing, by means of “writers,” a cheap 
unestablished, and unestablishable force of persons to 
perform, for the market price of such labour, that large 
proportion of the clerical work of Government offices which 
requires no more than ordinary qualifications and a few 
days’ training, had much to recommend it; and there seems 
to be no valid reason why it should not have been suc- 
cessfully carried out. The experiment, however, has been 
tried under unfavorable conditions, and has probably 


failed. 


It is clear that the project had little chance of succeeding 
unless’ the Civil Service Commissioners, or some other 
central authority, could occupy the independent position 
of the superseded contractors, with all, or nearly all, their 

owers of selection and control; so that an impenetrable 
shield should be interposed between the Government and 
the writers or their parliamentary organs. Anything which 
might warrant these employés in regarding themselves as 
the servants of the Government, rather than of the official 
contractor, would be necessarily fatal to the whoie con- 
trivance. This, however, is precisely what has happened. 
Instead of appearing to know nothing about the writers, 
except that they were supplied bya contractor, in the shape 
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of the Civil Service Commission, the Government has put 
itself forward, even sine be ta as the real contracting 
party. Even tke details of the. regulations have been 
settled by the Treasury; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself has bargained with the parliamentary 
agent of the force. our 
The prospect, therefore, now appears to be that the 


writers, if retained, will get a higher rate of pay than that, 


which was formerly paid to law stationers for the services 
of men supplied by those contractors, will practically form 
the lowest class on the “establishments” of the various 
departments, and will ultimately obtain pensions on retire- 
ment. Indeed, the process of making temporary writers 
permanent has already commenced at the Admiralty, where 
a number of these men, who entered under the new system, 
without the slightest claim to such promotion, have been 
recently placed upon the “establishment,” with progressive 
salary and other advantages. ; 

But, to recruit, to a large extent, the permanent estab- 
lishments froma force of men admitted, at any age, on 
the test.of a National-school boy’s examination, and with 
the defects of character implied in Micawberish antecedents, 
would be not only to starve competition, but to weaken and 
continually disturb the service. ; 

It is, of course, impossible to undo what has been done 
and it is probably now too late to mould the plan for the 
future in accordance with the correct model. The only 
available remedy appears to be to reduce this force to its 
lowest possible number, and provide as a substitute a class 
of low-paid mechanical assistants “established? on 
their first. appointment, under a scheme to be presently 
mentioned. 

A certain number of writers will be always wanted for 
the strictly temporary work of the offices, which, whatever 
its character, should) unquestionably be executed - by a 
temporary force...A: further number may be usefully em- 
ployed upon mechanical work of a permanent nature; but 
whether they can be safely so employed depends upon the 
question, to what extent can they be made or induced to 
go off, after short periods of employment, instead of per- 
petually -hanging on? If they hang on, they become 


embarrassing to the Government and to the general organi- | 


sation of ‘the service through their claims to improved 
position. 

This difficulty does not arise in the case of boy-writers. 
They, it is clear, may be safely employed to the full extent 
to which: the departments can be induced to take them, as 
they cannot, from the nature of the case, acquire incon- 
venient claims. They necessarily go off, by the expiration 


_ of their engagement, at the age of 19, and practically they 


would go off earlier, in consequence of obtaining other 
employment, either in the Civil Service or elsewhere. 

The only arrangement by which a similar exodus could 
be secured in the case of men-writers would be the limita- 
tion of their engagement to a maximum period (say five, 
Seven, or even ten years), and there is no substantial reason 
why such a limit should not be fixed. But governments 
are not always able to act as private employers would act; 
and this may not be a practicable solution of the difficulty. 
Short, however, of this complete relief, a great deal might 
be done to promote a voluntary outflow. One means of 
doing this would be an alteration of the maximum limit 
of age for admission (1) to writerships, and (2) to the 
Excise. If, e.y., the upper limit for writers were reduced 
to 2, this of itself, by excluding the old men who have 
conclusively failed in other pursuits, would increase the 
proportion of writers who would transfer themselves to the 
private services ; while, if the upper limit for the Excise 
were raised (for writers) to 25; many of them would enter 
that service by the door of open competition, and would be 
not the least efficient of the lot. 

‘The employment of temporary writers being thus reduced 
within moderate limits, and confined, as far as practicable, 
to a self-discharging force, it would remain to provide for 
the large mass of semi-mechanical or subordinate work, 
which, as recent experience has proved, must be entrusted 
to permanent hands, -i.e., work which is constant in 
amount, which demands official training, and which is so 
intimately connected with higher work as to render length 
of service very valuable. 

The best, and at the same time the cheapest, method of 
providing for this work would be by creating, as the lowest 
grade on the clerical “establishments,” a class of “ junior 
assistants.” There is no apparent reason why such a class 
should not be formed for a cost (including superannuation) 
not exceeding the price paid for writers, even according to 
the theoretical arrangement, and certainly for less than the 
price to be ultimately paid for them if they break down 
that arrangement, and obtain higher pay, ‘position, and 
pensions. ais 

The salaries of such a class might commence at 401. or 
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50/..a year, and rise by 5/. a year. to 1002. or 1202. a year. 


A low salary on entrance, and’ for some time afterwards, is 
essential, not merely for the sake of economy, but even 
more for the purpose of limiting the class mainly to persons 
whose social position would make them contented with the 
prospects, offered.. Moreover, higher salaries are quite un- 
necessary. For the sums. mentioned, together with the 
certainty of continuous employment and ultimate pension 
to such as might choose to remain in the service, the 
Government would obtain an ample supply of youths, 
who, after a few weeks’ training, would do most of the 
subordinate work of the departments in a highly satis- 
factory manner. 
90/. a year to a lad of 16, instead of 40/, or 50/., is simply 
throwing away 401. or 50/. per annum. The Government 
would obtain just as good a boy for the less amount; and 
boys get harm instead of good from receiving, at so early 
an. age, the greater. We are not without the evidence of 
facts upon this point. The first experiment with boys of 
this class was made at the Civil Service Commission in 
1856, and since that date upwards of a hundred have 
passed under my observation. 


employed in the Post Office, where their commencing 


_ Salary is 307. a year, rising by 5/. a year to 507. 


Entrance to the class would, of course, be gained only 
by open competition. The scheme of examination might 
be similar to that in force for boy clerks in the Post Office, 
The limits of age should be 15 to 17. : 

Supposing such a class to be introduced, the question 
would, of course, arise whether there should be a prospect 
of promotion into the class above. At the Post Office the 
boy clerks have such a prospect, up to 3007. a year, the 
maximum being attainable after about 20 years’ service. 

As to this question, it may safely be said that promotion 
would not be necessary. Such an “inducement might, no 
doubt, attract candidates in larger numbers, and of some- 
what superior status and education 3 but an “impassable 
barrier” might be maintained without any risk of thereby 
preventing an ample supply of good material; 

The chief argument in favour of holding out a prospect 
of promotion is that it would work beneficially for the 
Government; not only by attracting, as above stated, can- 
didates of greater average ability than such as would other- 
wise present themselves for so low a salary, but also by 
securing the prolonged service of some of the “ assistants,” 
whose training in the special work of a department would 
have rendered them peculiarly tit for some of the duties of 
the class above. 

An objection, however, of some force, to filling the upper 
situations of the “assistant” class (at least entirely) by 
promotion from this boy class is that the mass of the 
ordinary clerkships in the Civil Service, including most of 
those not recruited by Scheme I., would then be occupied 
by persons admitted with a comparatively low test of edu- 
eation. One of the chief objects of the competitive system 
would thus be frustrated. Another objection, which, 
though taken from a public and not a service point of 
view, would make its weight felt, is that youths kept at 
school beyond the~age of 17 would be excluded from the 
bulk of the Civil Service. This would, no doubt, be de- 
nounced as a breach: of faith with parents, and a discou- 
ragement to education. 


The difficulty might, with more or Jess success, be met - 


by the expedient of reserving a fixed proportion (say, a 
third or a half) of the vacancies in the higher section of the 


“ assistant” class to be filled by the promotion of “ junior » 


assistants,” the residue being filled by means of open com- 
petition. The result would probably be a very fair and 
useful mixture of men possessing different kinds of merit. 
The plan, moreover, may very likely offer the best available 
compromise with the popular views upon “impassable 
barriers,” views which, being favoured by the Select Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Expenditure, can hardly perhaps be 
put aside, though they would, if strictly carried out, prevent 
a great improvement in the service, leaving little security 


that its higher ranks should contain, in due proportion, 


men of liberal culture. Indeed,-there would be actually 
less security for this important requisite under a system of 


open competition, thus administered, than under the old 


system of patronage. That system, certainly, by engaging 


gentlemen ‘to copy letters, often provided pen-knives to cut 


blocks, but it at least provided pen-knives, and these were 
available in time for higher Purposes ; whereas the Com- 
mittee’s plan would furnish none but paper-knives, adapted 
perfectly for cutting paper, but by no means suitable for 
mending pens. What is wanted is a due supply of each 
kind of implement in roportion to the work which each 
can best perform; and tiene is No guarantee for this unless 
the upper clerkships, or an adequate proportion of them, 
are recruited by direct appointments from the educated 
class outside the offices. 


To give, as is now the practice, 802. or 


A large number is now ; 


No embarrasment would arise with regard to the half or 
two thirds of the “junior assistants ” who would not be 
promoted. With few exceptions they would find their way 
to other positions, either by open competition (which would 
‘give them: many chances) in the Civil Service, or; by other 
means, in other services. 
who might become fixtures would: obtain! a: career which, 
leading to an ultimate salary of 1201. avyear, would compare 


not unfavourably with that of the pupil-teacher class, from’ 


which they would chiefly be drawn.) 80 0% 
As to the economical aspect of the proposed plan, the 
gain would be of a threefold character: i 


(1.) The gain represented by the superior efficiency of 


’ the “junior assistants,” as compared with tem- 
Ay porary writers. ’ Sadan ay. 4 

(2.) The gain represented by the loss which departments 

suffer when an inferior class of men, like the 

writers, force their way into the “ establishments,” 

(3.) The gain represented by the, less amount of money 

2 to be actually paid to the néw class than to a 

force of temporary writers. 


As an illustration under this last head, let it be sup- 
posed that the number of persons of this class required for 
mechanical or semi-mechanical duties is 1,000; that a third 
(or half) of the vacancies in the class above is sufficient to 
absorb a tenth of this number per annum; that five years’ 
service is requisite before promotion ; and that the class is 
first constituted at the rate of 100 per annum. Upon 
these hypotheses, the maximum cost, in salaries, of 1,000 
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“junior assistants” entering at 507., if all'were promoted App e. 


in turn, would be 72,500. per annuni. To this must be 
added the amount of stiperannuation allowance payable in ° 
future in respect’ of the service in this class, and a further 
amount for the augmented salaries of such of the class as, 
being unfit for promotion in their turn, would rise by 
annual: increments above the point (95/.) at which all who 
get promoted in their turn would leave this class. On the 
other hand, if, as is probable, a not inconsiderable number 
were +o leave the class without obtaining promotion, the 
average salary of the force would be diminished, as their 
successors would enter at the minimum of 501. y 

Per contra, the cost of 1,000 writers would, even at 
existing rates, be not less than 80,000/. a year in salaries, 
sick-leave, and holiday allowance. Special rates for special 
kinds of work will, no doubt, inctease this amount ; and. 
some addition should be made for the superannuation 
which will certainly be given to writers who may be 
retained as such for a lengthened period, or “ established *” 
like those in the Admiralty. 

The chief advantage of the plan, however, lies not so 
much in its comparative economy as in the prospect it 
affords (1) of something like finality in the organisation of 
the service, (2) of a more satisfactory relation of the 
different grades to each other, and (3) of a much-needed 
wholesale indiscriminate pitchforkings, 
into permanent positions, of inferior men, the failures from 
all other careers. 


Grapation ScHEmMe for the Clerical and Assistant Staff of the Civil Service. 


Limits of Age 
uli Title of | Subdivisions of Grade |for Admission : if be 
Description of Grade. Grade: (« Classes”). by Scheme of Literary Examination. 

Examination. 

\ A. Present Scheme I. (for highest offices). 

I, Permanent clerical staff - | Clerks -|- = - 19 24 B i lower, but still high, scheme (for 

; "1. the upper section of other offices). - 
(aD te 5 ‘f A. Senior assistants 17. 21 Present Scheme IL., improved. 
IL, Permanent assistant staff - | Assistants - |) B. Junior assistants 15) 17 Something like Post Office boy-clerks 
: : scheme... ; 
Jil. Temporary ee staff - | Writers - aS Be ed i i fe i pane 
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(4.) SUPPLEMENTARY CLERKS in Civit SERVICE 


Commission appointed prior to 4th June 1870. 


Civil Service Commission, 
GENTLEMEN, 99nd June 1874. 

‘In response to the invitation contained in the 
Circular recently received from the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commissioners, we, the undersigned supplementary clerks, 
who were appointed prior to the Order in Council of 4th 
June 1870, having obtained permission from the Civil 
Service Commissioners, beg most respectfully to submit the 
following observations on our present position as clerks in 
the Civil Service, and to offer a few suggestions as: to 
certain improvements which, in our humble opinion, might 
with advantage be introduced.to better our future position 
and prospects. ue , 

It will be necessary to state, in the first place, that prior 
to the year 1862 there was only one class of clerks in the 
Civil Service Commission, but at that time a supplemen- 

' tary class was formed; which, until the issue of the Order 
in Council of 4th June-1870, was-recruited by means of 
“ open” competitions, in subjects much resembling those 
in which candidates for clerkships under Regulations II. 
are now examined, and as there were very few appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service “open ” prior toJune 1870, the 
competition: for these situations was even more severe than 
under the present system; in more than‘ one instance as 
many as 150 having ‘competed for one vacancy. 

The salary given to this class is 80/., rising, conditionally 
on the receipt of a good report as to character and efficiency 
from the head of the department, by annual increments of 
52. until a maximum of 2002. has been reached, beyond 
which, under existing arrangements, there is no prospect of 
advance, and no chance of promotion to the higher class 
of clerks,no matter how long or ‘meritorious may have 
been the service of the clerk in the lower division. From 
the formation of this class’ of supplementary clerks: until 


smade, although at no time 


the general system of “open ” competition was introduced 
(a period of eight years) seventeen appointments had been 
did the class consist of more 
than eight members. Of this number, four only remain, 
the others, owing to the meagre pay and the absolute want 
of promotion, having resigned to take up other appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service, which they had gained after 
further competitive examination. 

When the new system of “open ” competition was intro- 
duced in June 1870, it was arranged that all appointments 
to the lower division in the Civil Service Commission 
should be made under Regulations II., thus making these 
clerkships Class II. in the Civil Service; and although 
the duties performed by this class are equal to those as- 
signed to other clerks appointed under the same regula- 
tions, yet the supplementary clerks in the Civil Service 
Commission have only the prospect that after 24 years’ 
service they will obtain 2001. a year, whilst successful com- 
petitors appointed to other departments, recruited under 
the same regulations, have in most instances annual inecre- 
ments of 10/., with acommencing salary of 90/. or 100., and 
a prospect of attaining a maximum of 400/., and of even, 
in the case of several departments, a still higher maximum. 
Thus it will be seen that candidates appointed to other 
departments as clerks (Class: II.) will after 10 or li 
years’ service be receiving 2001., whilst supplementary clerks 
“n the Civil Service Commission have to give 24 years 
service before they can receive that salary; and we there- 
fore respectfully offer as suggestions to the Inquiry Com- 
missioners 

That it is highly desirable that there should be a uniform. 
scale of pay for all clerks appointed under the same regu- 
lations ; and, with a view of stimulating the energies of 
the clerks (Class JJ.) in the service, we further most 
earnestly hope that the Committee will recommend that a 
changé be made in the present rule, under which an impass- 


able barrier is kept up against the promotion, from the 
3A4 


App. F. lower to the higher class, of those really deserving and 


meritorious clerks (Class II.) who may have distinguished 
themselves in the discharge of official duties. - 
‘ We have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servants, - 
H. FincHam. 
3. C. Henwoop. 
S. Kearns. 
J. QUERNELL. 


To the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commmissioners, 


&c., &c., &c. 


(5.) SUPPLEMENTARY CLERKS, Crviu Servicer 
ComMIssion, appointed under Open Competition 
Scheme II. 


To the Secretary to the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commissioners. 

Sir, 

We, the undersigned supplementary clerks in the 
Civil Service Commission, who have been appointed to that 
office under open competition, Scheme II., desire most 
respectfully to submit for the consideration of the Civil 
Service Inquiry Commissioners a statement of the cir- 
cumstances connected with our position in the service, 
which lead us to seek for an amelioration of that position. 

I. The great disparity which exists in the relative value 
of the appointments filled up under open competition, 
Scheme II., frequently leads to the infliction of severe, 
though unintentional, hardships on successful candidates. 
Since the candidate is obliged to accept the appointment 
offered to him, and is prohibited from competing at any 
future Class IT. examination, a very common result is as 
follows : 

A and B undergo examination; A is successful, but, 
taking a low place, is assigned to a supplementary clerkship 
in the Civil Service Commission. B, who scores a few marks 
less than A, is unsuccessful, but six months later he again 
competes, and, taking a higher (or possibly a lower) place 
in the examination, is appointed to a clerkship in the Office 
of Works or in the Local Government Board. Upon com- 

‘paring their relative positions, we find that B’s salary, com- 
mencing at 100/. per annum, and rising by annual incre- 
ments of not less than 10/., attains a maximum of 400J. or 
6002. per annum. 

A, who has shown himself B’s superior, only receives a 
salary of 80/. per annum, rising by annual increments of 
5l. to a maximum allowance of 2007. per annum. Thus 
too often does success prove a ruinous calamity, instead of a 
benefit; it becomes a life-long disaster, as has been un- 
fortunately been the case with ourselves. 

II. We wish to state asa special grievance, that should 
a supplementary clerk in this office desire to compete at any 
examination conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
he is obliged to previously resign his present position; a 
rule which, so far as we are aware, does not extend to any 
other Government Office. 

III. We would call the attention of the Commissioners 
to the fact of there being two distinct classes of clerks in 
the Civil Service Commission (Class I. and Class IT.), sepa- 
rated by an impassable line ; an arrangement which is not 
calculated to ensure that harmonious co-operation which, 
we are of opinion, should exist in every branch of the public 
service. ' 

IV. Though receiving less pay than the clerks in the 
offices referred to, we are called upon to work from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; whereas in these offices the official day consists 
‘of but six hours, besides which we are denied the almost 
universal boon of the Saturday half-holiday. 

V. Inconclusion, we again beg to direct’ the attention of 
the Commissioners to the meagre prospect which lies 
before us. After serving for the quarter of a century, we 
attain our maximum salary of 200/. per annum, a state of 
affairs which no energy or ability on our part (however 
much these qualities might avail us in the ordinary pursuits 
of life) can alter, no industry or perseverance improve. 

Trusting that the Commissioners will afford our case their 
kind and favourable consideration. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 

M. P. Downe. 

J.N. Jeayes. 

E. Dats. 

Grorcz B. Ross. 
W. W. Cuanpier. 

WILuiaM G, Situ. 
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(6.) ASSISTANT CLERKS, Boarp or Trape. 


Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 

18th July 1874. . 

W z, the undersigned representatives of the Assistant 
Clerks of the Board of Trade classified in Scheme II. 
under the regulations founded upon the Order in Council 
of the 4th June 1870, beg respectfully to tender our thanks 
to your Honourable Commission for their courtesy in 
affording us an opportunity of expressing an opinion on 
the points raised in the letter addressed to you by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 27th April last, and 
we beg accordingly to submit the following remarks for 


Sir, 


the consideration of the Commission. 


(1.) “The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance.”” : 


We are not prepared to suggest any better method for 
selecting civil servants than the system of open competition 
now in force; but, we think that the question of finally 
determining the capacity for official work on the part of a 
civil servant must find its solution at a date subsequent to 
his entry into the public employ, and that for reasons 
which will be found more fully discussed in the reply to 
question No. 3, under which head they more naturally 
come. 


(2.) “The principles upon which men should be trans- 
ferred from office to office, especially in cases where one 
establishment has been abolished or reduced in number, 
and where there are consequently redundant employés, 
whose services should, if possible, be made available in 
other departments.” 

We would venture to suggest that there are great 
difficulties in the way of, such transfers so long as the 
present differences in the scales of pay in the different 
departments continue to exist. It is_also to be feared that 
the interests with regard to promotion, either of the new 
comers or of those belonging to the department into which 
they are to be absorbed, will be prejudicially affected. But 
assuming a satisfactory solution of the question of grading 
the service to-be arrived at, we think that the practical 
experience of -heads of departments will enable them to 
meet these difficulties as cases from time to time arise. ~- 


(3.) “The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a 
whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which result 
from difference of pay in the different departments.” 

Any remark under this head almost necessarily involves 
some reference to the point raised in the concluding para- 
graph of. the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
relation to the division of the service according to what are 
technically known as Regulations I. and II. respectively. 

The regulations sanctioned by the Treasury under the 
provisions of the Order in Council of 4th June 1870 had 
for their object the division of the whole service into three 
grades of employés, and were based upon the assumption 
that the work of the Government departments could be 
accurately divided into three parts with corresponding 
differences of importance and responsibility. 

But experience has shown that in the Board of Trade, at 
least, it 1s practically impossible to draw the line of dis- 
tinction between the different kinds of work done by the 
differently graded men with any sufficient degree of 
accuracy. 

In support of this statement we would refer to the report 
of Messrs. Cave and Hunt upon the organisation of the 
Board of Trade at a time when there was no assistant 
division of clerks in the department, but when an entirely 
different grade of officials known as “ temporary clerks ” 
existed. tis there remarked that although it had been 
intended to draw asharp line of demarcation between 
temporary and established clerks, still it. was found that 
there were “ temporary clerks, as they are now ( 1866) called, 
“ receiving weekly pay, and yet performing duties more 
“ yesponsible than some of the established clerks in the 
** same branch.” 

Again, in the evidence given last year by Mr. Farrer, 
the Secretary of the Board of Trade, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, the difficulty is even 
more clearly explained. He says, “I may observe here, 


_* that it seems to me that the Treasury-have never really 


6e 


apprehended the true state of the case. They think 
“* that the work and clerks can be completely divided into 
“ different strata. The real state of the case is very dif- 
“ ferent. Putting aside mere copying, which can easily 
“ be provided for, the work of such an office as the Board 
“ of Trade is continuous in quality, from the lowest to the 
“highest; and there is a constant gradation in the men 
“* from the lowest clerk up to the president. There is no 
“ possibility of making such an absolute division as is im- 
“ plied in the Treasury letter.” 


~ CIVIL 


The method in which this division of the service is, in 
the first instance, effected involves another assumption 
which we do not believe to be well founded. Itis that a 
proficiency in scholastic attainments shown at an early age 
is a sufficient proof of a man’s capacity for official duties 
to stamp him at the very outset of his career as a first-rate 
public servant; though, as we before observed, the crucial 
test comes later. 

The passage which we haye quoted from the report of 
Messrs. Cave and Hunt shows that cases have arisen in 
which heads of branches have preferred to entrust respon- 
sible duties to clerks in the lower division rather than to 
some of those in the upper. Yet the Treasury proposal 
amounts to this, that when certain men have, under the 
most crucial of all tests, and in spite of all difficulties 
arising from their initial lowness of position, proved them- 
selves fitted for the higher class of duties, they are never- 
theless to continue to occupy a subordinate rank ; whilst 
others who do not discharge duties of greater, or, in some 
cases, of equal importance, hold higher posts and receive 
higher emoluments. 


The discouragement to an efficient man who, after dis- 
charging the duties of a division higher than that in which 
he is ranked, finds that there is above him a hard and fast 
line which no recommendations, however pressing, from the 
head of his branch avail to remove, cannot perhaps be 
justly appreciated except by those who have had experience 
of such a position. 


Moreover, any system which tends to secure to men who 
have passed any given test, however searching, the 
monopoly of the higher promotion of an office, without any 
further special effort on their part, holds outa high premium 
to indifference. 


Again, the men placed on their entry into the service in 
the higher division are not supposed to be employed upon 
any of the routine duties of the department. Yet expe- 
rience seems to point this out as of questionable advantage. 
A reference to the records of the Board of Trade shows that 
a large proportion of the officers who have of late years 
been selected for advancement for the highest posts in the 
department served for a time upon registry of letters and 
the like work, whilst some were even engaged in copying. 
It may fairly be inferred ‘that this early training in the 
routine of the office furnished the materials for paving the 
way to their promotion. 


Had a hard and fast line existed in the days when such 
men were subordinates their best services would have been 
lost to the public. 


In making the foregoing remarks we have, of course, had 
specially in view the case of the Board of Trade, which is 
considered a high-class office, and is, in its upper division, 
one of the best paid in theseryice. But there are other 
offices in which the principal clerks bemg employed on 
work. of a lower character could not with propriety be so 
highly remunerated. It will probably be necessary there- 
fore to preserve two grades of offices with respectively 
different maximums of pay, but we would earnestly repre- 
sent the inexpediency, on the grounds above stated, of 
employing two entirely distinct grades of permanent clerks 
in the same office, and we would also suggest that, by a 
judicious application of the principle of transfer, clerks of 
ability serving in the lower grade of offices might have an 
opportunity of promotion to the higher. 


Under any circumstances we would'suygest that clerks of 
the same grade should be paid according to the same scale. 
The annexed parliamentary paper (No. 410 of 1873) 
strikingly illustrates the great differences now existing in 
the scales of salaries under both Schemes I. and II. As 
regards the latter scheme, it appears that while the Board 
of Trade assistant clerk enters at 80/., and for many years 
has a merely nominal increment of 5/. annually with an 
ultimate prospect, if he obtain promotion, of not more than 
400/. a year, clerks of the same grade in the great majority 
of other offices have an immediate annual increment of 101., 
with prospects in the regular course of promotion, varying 
from 450/. to 650/., and possible prospects ranging as high 
as 1,200/. a year. 


(4.) “The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 
importance than those usually assigned to established 
clerks, or duties of a purely temporary character.” 


If our view be accepted that routine work forms a 
valuable training for young established clerks, writers 
would necessarily be employed to a much smaller extent 
than at present. But there would still be room for simple 
copyists, who might be paid by the folio, a system par- 
tially adopted in the Board of Trade and the Colonial 
Office, and which we believe gives satisfaction. 
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We think, however, that, if itis found that any writers App. F. 


at present employed are doing work of a superior nature, 
their cases should be taken into special consideration. 
We have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
J. Maucer Nicouue (Chairman). 
T. ANDERSON. 
F. W. Haine. 
Aurex. H. Watson, 
E. Houen: 
T. THorps. 
ArtTHuR HIuu. 
Committee appointed by the Agsis- 
tant Clerks of the Board of 
Trade. 
Right Honourable, 
The Chairman of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into 
H.M.’s Civil Service. 


(7.) Mr. ROBERT CART, Boarp or TrabE. 


Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 
July 1874. 

In the letter addressed by you to the several Go- 
vernment Departments you there state that you would 
wish to ascertain the views of the clerical staff on the 
points indicated in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
letter of instruction to the Commissioners, and it is with 
a desire to record some views I have on the matters in 
question that I now address you. 

“Ist. The method of selecting civil servants in the 
first instance.” 

This is now settled by public competition, an educa- 
tional test. To return to the old system of nomination, 
another name for patronage, or even partial competition, 
which is much the same, would, I think, be unwise it would 
be undoing the step made in consonance with the age. If 
exclusiveness be desired, increase the test, insure respectae 
bility by the length of purse required in education. Inthe 
Indian Civil Service the system of public competition pre- 
vails, and I understand works well; why not then, in our 
own? Ixclusiveness per se cannot be maintained. 

«2nd, The principles upon which men should be trans- 
ferred from office to office, especially in cases where one 
establishment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, 
and when there are consequently redundant employés, 
whose service, should, if possible, be made available in 
other departments.” 

This is a matter of experience. A man who has been 
educated in the service, and with a good mental capacity, 
should not be lost to it simply because the particular office 
he may be in is overmanned. ‘I’o superannuate such a 
man is not only doing him an-injury, but committing a 
robbery on the “ public purse.” 

“3rd. ‘The. possibility of grading the Civil Service as a 
whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which result 
from the difference of pay in different departments.” 

For the well-being of the service this appears to me to 
be one of the most important subjects for consideration 
before the Commissioners. ‘he Government, to be well 
served, should present to its servants ample reward for 
faithful, zealous, and competent service. Let the steps be 
gradual, but, the foot once firmly placed on the ladder, let 
no barrier be placed by the State to prevent a man reaching 
the topmost step (the only barrier that of his own creating). 
The division into classes, as it now exists, is at one vexa- 
tious and inconsistent. The difference of duties is in most 
cases only nominal, simply that of the experience of the 
initiated as opposed to the ignorance of the novice, one 
which time and attention removes. In no one office’ 
should there be two divisions of clerks. It may be that 
one department of the State requires service of a higher 
class than another, then let the scale of pay be proportion- 
ately higher; but the highest reward should be within 
reach of all. These remarks apply to the regular duties 
of clerks. Such offices as the Post Office and Customs, 
with a large out-door staff, with work of a very mechanical, 
and scarcely clerical, character, should be treated differently 
as to scale of pay, but on the same principle as the regular 
staff of clerks, commence’ at bottom with progressive rises 
to the top. How are the largest mercantile firms con- 
ducted? Why, on the principle that the best service gets the 
best pay. Whatisit that fires the simple office boy P Why, 
the knowlege that if he sticks to business, and furthers his 
master’s interests, he may even rise to be a master himself. 
Every man makes his own place; so should it be in the 
Government service. The system of promotion should 
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in the abstract be merit, and seniority be followed when 


consistent. As a preventative to the working of interest or 


favouritism no promotion should take place without the 
consent of the various heads of departments. Blood is cer- 
tainly thicker than water, but in heads of departments the 
primary thing should be, how best to serve their country ; 
with this principle to guide them favouritism would go to 
the wall. 

“4th. The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 
importance than those usually assigned to established clerks, 
or duties of a purely temporary character.” 

For a youth to make a good clerk, it is necessary that he 
should commence at the lowest class of duty, such as copy- 
ing letters, registering documents, &c. &c.; thus it is that 
he acquires a knowledge of the working of the several de- 
partments, and an insight into what is doing in the various 
branches; and it is for this reason that I think it would be 
better to do away with the class of writers altogether. 
Establish those that are already in work, and that have 


proved themselves worthy of it, with a remunerative scale | 


of pay, and so close a system which can only induce dis- 
cord and discontent wherever it prevails. Their introduc- 


‘tion was an experiment, and I think has proved a mistake. 


Trusting that these exceedingly sketchy remarks may 
have their use. 
I am, Sir, y 
Your obedient servant, 


R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., 
Roserr Cart. 


Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission. 


(8.) SUNDRY WRITERS (Boarp of TRADE) who had 
formerly been Temporary Clerks. 


‘The Humste Memortat of the under-mentioned 
Temporary Clerks in the Board of Trade. 


Sheweth,— 

That, in the year 1863, a class of clerks, styled temporary 
clerks, was introduced into the Board of Trade. They 
were divided into three classes, promotion into the second 
and first, resting upon the merits of the individuals, and 
upon the recommendations of the heads of each’ depart- 
ment : 

That the under-mentioned passed the Civil Service Exa- 
mination, and obtained certificates of qualification as tem- 
porary clerks on the dates placed opposite their respective 


names, viz. :— 

‘Messrs. Mitchell, March 1864 ; 
5, Hennessy, November 1863; . 
» Mayhew, March 1865 ; 
» Drake, December 1867 ; 
, Fernandez, January 1868 ; 
;  Hammerton, February 1868 ; 
3, © Keene, February 1860 ; 
».  Ridler, December 1870; 


commencing, saving in one instance, at the minimum 
salary of the class, viz., 1d. 10s. per week, with a prospect 
of rising to the maximum, viz., 31. per week : f 
That, since the dates of their appointments, several of 
your memorialists have received increments increasing 
their salaries from the minimum to 50s. per week; such 
increments being granted by the heads of the departments 
as the rewards of merit, no further rise being .given since 
the contemplation of the reorganisation of the department 
and the introduction into the service of Civil Service 
writers in 1871: i 
That, in March 1873, such reorganisation took place, 
and out of 42 temporary clerks (of whom your memorialists 
formed portion), 29 were appointed to the supplementary 
establishment of the Board of Trade upon certificates of 
character and ability, signed by the heads of their re- 
spective departments,- two were appointed to the out- 
ports, three resigned, and the remaining eight are your 
memorialists : 
That from your memorialists have been taken— 
1st. The increments that had been given to them 


during a space of time varying from 5 to 13 years’ 


service ; 
' Qndly. A fortnight of their annual leave ; 
3rdly. Their claim to superannuation ; 
4thly. That their sick pay has been reduced to two 
thirds ; 
And, lastly, that they. have all, without any specified 
» reason, been reduced to 30s, per week, thereby sub- 
jecting thém to an utterly helpless condition and 
ruining their prospects for life: 
That your memofialists have been forced to take gra- 
tuities for such loss, ‘such gratuities ‘being: inv nowise 
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adequate compensation for the same, seeing that they are 
virtually repaying the amounts in such ratio that, in the. 
space of nearly four years, the whole amount will be reco- 
vered by the Government. The annexed statement will 


show more fully how this is effected :— 


Name. Years Service. Goh 

£ s. d. 
Mitchell - 18 180 0 0 
Hennessy -  - 11 11917 11 
Mayhew - 9 95 6 8 
Fernandez - - 8 52 0 0 
Drake . - 8 60 11 3 
Hammerton - a 3 52 0 0 
Keene - - 9 HA: 4010) 
Ridler - - 4 19 10 0 


600 15 10 


Total amount of compensation paid 6007, 15s. 10d. 


Loss Loss b: 
‘by Deduction of M 


pene Pa Annual Leave. ame rie ae 

& od. £& §. d. £ s. d. 

Mitchell - 50 0 5 0 0 52-0 0 

Hennessy - 47 6 415 0 4510 0 

Mayhew -| 40 0 400 26 0 0 
Fernandez -| 30 0 30 0 a] 

Drake - -| 82 6 8-3-0, 610 0 

Fistimerten S12 4eg-G+- =<“ 8°) 01" ea) 
Keene - - 30 0 8 00 _— 
Ridler -  -| 80 0 80 0 = 

, 2 0 0 130 0 0. 


Total sum repaid as above in 1 year, 1597. 


That your memorialists, in referring you to the reply 
given on the 25th April 1873 by Mr. Lowe, the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to a question on the subject 
by Mr. Sclater Booth, viz.: “The men of good character 
* who had increments have all been or will be placed in the 
“* position of clerks,” would also refer you to the reply of 
the Board of Trade on the 27th March 1873 (E 2099) to 
the Treasury, viz.: “Each of the temporary clerks named 
“ has served with diligence and fidelity to the satisfaction 
“ of his superior officers :” 

That, lastly, your memorialists would show that they 
have been performing the same duties for which they had 
received increments previously to their reduction; such 
duties requiring in most cases a practical knowledge of the 
official business, financial and otherwise. 

* H. Mrrcenexuu. F, FERNANDEZ, 
J. J. Hennessy. E. O. HaMMERTON. 
Gro. MayHew. H. Keene. 
Hy. T. Drake. F. W. Riper. 


(9.) Tue Honouraste E. C. CURZON, Companigs 
RecisteR OrricE (Boarp or TRapr), 


MEMORANDUM in reference to the Letter of the CHan- 
cELLOR of the Excurnauer (dated the 27th April 
1874) to Mr. PLAYFAIR. 


ConsIDERING that a great amount of the business 
of the country is carried on by public companies in 
which vast interests are involved, it is of the highest 
importance that the documents filed in this office should 
be what they profess to be, and strictly in accordance 
with the requirements of the Act, they being evidence in 
the Courts. ‘The duties to be performed here require 
therefore special care, and I think— 


1. That the competitive examination for new appoint- 
ments should be from selected candidates. A nian may 
de an excellent mathematician, but totally wanting in 
methodical habits or knowledge of any modern language ~ 
(most useful here), tig ey " P 


i? 


a 


2. The transfer from this office to another, were the 
clerk thereby placed in a better position, would be an 
encouragement to a deserving man, and a benefit to the 
public service generally, though it must be to some extent 
detrimental to the office from which he is removed. | __ 

3. This might be met by grading the Civil Service, 
whereby the clerks in subordinate offices should, on the 
recommendation of the immediate head of their depart- 
ment (up to the highest class admitted in their office), 
have the same classification and the same advantages 
as to increase of pay, promotion to a superior class, &c., 
as the clerks in the head office. 

Staff officers should rank with staff officers. : 

4, There being a great deal of copying here, the 
employment of Civil Service writers has to be supple- 
mented by others, when, as occasionally happens, the 
Commissioners’ cannot supply them. The system of 
employing two or three permanently might be tried, but 
this might possibly not be satisfactory, as sometimes they 
would not be fully occupied. 

3rd July 1874. E. C. C. 


(10.) THE TREASURY. 


Treasury Chambers, 
at 22nd June 1874. 
_In reply to Mr. Hamilton’s letter dated June 1874, 
wherein he transmits a series of questions founded upon 
a letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to your- 


Sir, 


self, dated 27th April last, relative to the organisation of 


the Ciyil Service, and further requests that your Com- 
mittee may be furnished with the names of any of the 
administrative officers of the Treasury, whose views on 
these points would be of value to them, and also that 
the members of the clerical staff of the Treasury should 
haye an opportunity afforded to them to represent their 
views, | am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to inform ‘you that the assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury is William Law, Esq., C.B., and that 
the principal clerks are C. W. Stronge, Ksq., J. H. Cole, 
Esq., Sir William Clerke, Bart., and R. E. Welby, Esq., C.B. 
The several departments of the Treasury are conducted 
under these gentlemen, and my Lords direct me to 
suggest that your questions should be addressed to them 
respectively, as well as to the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
John Gray, Esq., Q.C., and the Assistant Solicitor, 
A. K. Stephenson, Esq. 
My Lords have granted permission to the members of 
the Treasury establishment generally to take such steps 
as they may desire for being represented before your 
Comunittee. : 
The Treasury establishment has been recently reorganised 
under a minute dated 25th May 1870, of which a copy is 
enclosed. The regulations for writers at the end of this 
minute have been superseded by those framed in _pur- 
suance of the Order in Council dated 19th August 1874. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


The Right Honble. 
WILLIAM Law. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P, 


Treasury Minutes, dated 25th May 1870. 


My Lorps read their minute of 8th December 1869 
in which it is announced that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have had under consideration the adoption of certain 
important alterations in the organisation of the public 
departments, and in the system of admission to first 
appointments in the Civil Service. 

Two principles are referred to in that minute :— 

1. A substantial reduction in the number of permanent 
appointments carrying a right to pension. 

2. A system of open competition for all first appoint- 
ments to permanent clerkships, and other similar offices. 

Reserving for future consideration the application of 
the second of these principles to their own department, 
my Lords propose ‘at’ once to examine the means by 
which, if possible, a reduction of the number of per- 
manent clerkships may be effected in it. 

_ he business of the Treasury is performed by three 
classes of officers :—— 

1. The superior establishment, consisting of 33 persons 
(exclusive of the permanent secretary). 

/ 2. The supplementary establishment (permanent), con- 
sisting of 23 persons (including the accountant). 

3. A varying number of law~stationers’ clerks, the 
average being about 6; paid by the hour. 1B 


“ 
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Superior Establishment. 


The division of classes is as follows :— 


Salary. 
ee nee ES 
1 Auditor of Civil List, and 
assistant to Secretary - - = 000) 
*4 Principal clerks - - 1,000 by 50 to 1,200 
1 Superintendent of registry - - 1,000 


7 First-class clerks - - 
12 Second-class clerks «© - - 
8 Third-class clerks - - 


700 by 25 to 900 
350 by 20 to. 600 
100 by 15 to 250 


33 


The work is apportioned among five branches, each 
presided over by a principal clerk. To each is attached 
one first-class clerk, except in the case of the first or 
finance division, which requires two. The remaining 
first-class clerk has charge, under the general supervision 
of the principal clerk of the first division, of the Parlia- 


- mentary business. 


The second-class clerks are distributed as follows : 

. The auditor of the Civil List Department, and the first 
and third divisions, employ one each; the second and 
fourth employ two each, and five act as private secretaries. 

Of the third-class clerks two are attached to the first 
division, two to the third, one to each of the three other 
divisions, and one acts as assistant secretary to the pa- 
tronage secretary. 

As yegards the allotment of the duties, it may be 
generally stated that the first-class clerk is, under the 
principal officer, responsible for the discipline of the divi- 
sion and for the despatch of its business. He minutes 
many of the less important papers, or prepares statements 
to assist the principal officer and secretaries. He keeps 
the departmental register, and usually examines the fair 
minutes after execution. In the absence of the principal 
officer he takes his place and performs all his duties; 
this description does not apply to the Parliamentary clerk, 
whose position is necessarily more independent. 

The duties of the second-class and of the third-class 
clerks cannot be exactly distinguished; between them, 
they prepare the fair minutes, write letters from the 
rough minutes for the signature of the secretaries, and 
collect and prepare the papers for the consideration of the 
principal clerk, making précis and statements if desired, 
The more responsible of these duties of course devolve 
upon the second-class clerks. 

In the fourth division one of the second-class clerks is 
specially charged with the preparation of the pension cases 
for the consideration of the superannuation committee ; 
and in the first division a clerk of the same class has 
the management of the Treasury chests abroad, and also 
of the audit of all public accounts audited at the Treasury, 
such as those of temporary commissions, &c. _ 

In order to apply the principle laid down in the minute 
of 8th December, it must be considered which, if any, of 
these duties can—(a), be dispensed with; or (0), be 
entrusted to officers of a lower grade. 

An examination of the working of the office—looking 
to the subjects dealt with, and to the responsibility of the 
Treasury as a check upon the public expenditure—leads to 
the conclusion that no transfer of the duties performed by 
the superior officers (that is, the five principal clerks), and 
no diminution of their number, can be entertained. 

The same observation applies generally, although with 
some qualification, to the first-class clerks. It does not 
appear that their present number is capable of reduction. 
But there are some portions of their duties which may 
advantageously be either dispensed with, or entrusted to 
other less highly-salaried officers. 

The duties referred to are—l, the examination of the fair 
minutes; 2, the charge of the ‘“‘ department book.” 

As regards the first, by the adoption of an arrangement 
which involves a discontinuance to a great extent, if not 
altogether, of the system of fair minutes, decided relief may 
be afforded. 

As regards the charge of the “department book,” it has 
been held that because the first-class clerk is responsible 
for the correct and prompt passage of the business through 
the department, he can only inform himself properly by 
making the entries in the book with his own hand—a duty 
involving a great deal of time and trouble, and causing 
constant interruption. Apart from the inexpediency of 
compelling a senior officer, with a salary of 9007. a year, 
whose time ought to be, and could be, much more pro- 
fitably employed, to devote a* considerable portion of his 
working-day to work of so mechanicgl a description,*his 
acquirement of the necessary knowledge as to the state of 


* Mr. Foster receives an additional personal allowance of 3007. 
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the business can be sufficiently well attained by entrusting 
the actual keeping of the book to a clerk of a lower class, 
subject to the inspection of the first-class clerk. Indeed 
this arrangement is actually, and has been for several years, 
in operation in the finance division, and for some time 
in the second division; and my Lords desire that it may 
be introduced into the other divisions of the office. 

It is, however, in the lower classes that the greatest op- 
portunity is afforded for economy and improvement, and 
there appears to be a double reform easy of application, 
which would secure both these objects :— 

1. The system of record in the Treasury is indeed com- 


plete, but it is unnecessarily repeated. For purposes of: 


reference, (a), the original paper accompanied by the 
minute can be procured from the registry, and this is the 
usual mode of reference. (0) All letters written in pur- 
suance of minutes are copied verbatim into ledgers, divided 
according to the nature of their contents, and constant re- 
ference is madeto them. (c) When a paper is done with, and 
the order upon it has been executed, it is, if of importance, 
placed upon the “ fair minutes,”—i.e, a précis is made of 
the paper aud the minute is recorded verbatim. ‘This is 
done in each division. Thus it follows that, in the case of 
nearly all important papers, a threefold record is kept of the 
Treasury decision. ‘The system of fair minutes appears, if 
not to be superfluous, at least to offer no advantage ade- 
quate to the labour which it imposes, and my Lords desire 
that it may be discontinued. 

Those minutes of the Treasury which are general in their 
character, or are of sufficient importance as precedents, should 
from time to time be printed. ‘The principal clerk of each 
division will indicate such minutes to the Secretary, who will 
decide whether or not to print them. ‘The principal clerk 
will direct the preparation of copy for the printer, and will 
himseif correct the proof. Copies will at once be furnished 
to the division, and a sufficient number kept on hand to 
bind into volumes for each of the clerks, at convenient in- 
tervals. By this plan, and by the elaborate indexes which 
are now kept in the paper room, materials will be gradually 
collected in a form available for ultimately compiling a 
digest of the more important parts of Treasury practice. 

2. At present nearly the whole of the time of the third- 
class clerks is occupied in transforming minutes into letters 
for despatch. In consequence of the manner in which, asa 
general rule, the minute is drawn, a superior degreee of in- 
telligence is no doubt required in the clerks charged with 
the duty of writing the letters; but, by adopting a some- 
what different system of writing the minutes, the prepara- 
tion of the letters could be reduced nearly to transcription, 
and could be entrusted to ordinary writers. 

My Lords desire, therefore, that in future the principal 
clerk shall send forward to the secretaries the draft in- 
structions which he considers necessary on the papers in 
the shape of a draft lettter. In the case of an important 
decision, this will, in most cases, be written by the 
principal clerk himself. Where the decision is simple, the 
draft will be prepared under his instructions by his first 
or, perhaps, by his second-class clerk. 

Their Lordships intend, by this part of their minute, that 
the first and second class clerks of each division, into 
whose hands its letters first come from the registry room, 
shall themselves write the draft replies, or other necessary 
directions, on all letters about which they feel no doubt, 


- before they transmit them to the principal clerk. The latter 


will thus receive only the more important letters for himself 
to deal with ; while, as to the rest, his clerks will primarily 
hear the responsibility of whatever draft reply or direction 
they have not specially referred to him. The principal clerk 
will retain the power of unquestioned alteration ; but itis 
assumed by their Lordships that he will, as a general rule, 
initial the draft replies, &c., written by his clerks, just as 
his own drafts are now initialed by the secretaries, as often 
as the case appears to be prima facie ordinary, and the draft 
replies, &c., to be prima facie right. By this plan the 
principal clerk’s own time and attention ‘will be reserved 
for the more important cases, and despatch will be pro- 
moted by the simultaneous disposal of each day’s work. 
The first and second class clerks will continue, as now, at 
the absolute disposal of the principal clerk in regard to the 
share which he may see fit to assign to them in the disposal 
of any particular case. These provisions are in furtherance 
of the objects proposed by their Lordships’ minute of the 
4th July 1856, viz., to secure a succession of able officers 
by a proper training in suitable duties, and to economize 
labour by rightly dividing it. 

The draft letter, ultimately returned by the secretary, will 
be fair copied for signature, and for despatch by a writer. 

It has not been the custom to enter in the ledgers 
those minutes which are communicated from the Treasury 
as minutes, hut only those minutes which are converted 
into letters. In future the appropriate ledger must not 
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only contain copy of the letter covering the minute, but 
also copy of the minute itself, when separate from the letter, 
as well as a reference to such other ledgers as contain letters 
transmitting the same minute to other departments, or cor- 


' respondents, at the same time. Thus, the ledgers will 


contain all the minutes, aud the printed volumes all the 
more important ones. , ; 

By the adoption of these arrangements the whole of the 
third class of clerks may be abolished. 

Some re-distribution of the second-class clerks is neces- 
sary. 

The financial branch could not perhaps afford to lose the 
services of both the third-class clerks now attached to it; 
indeed the proposed modifications will, in the case of 
the first division, apply only to the junior charged with 
writing the letters. On the other hand, in consequence of 
the withdrawal of ‘Treasury control over colonial expen- 
diture, the services of one of the second-class clerks now in 
the second division may probably be dispensed with, and 
transferred to the first division to make up for whatever 
inconvenience may be caused by the reduction of the two 
juniors in that division. 

My Lords consider that the following distribution of the 
clerks will satisfy the requirements of the several divi- 
sions. Experience, however, may show that it is suscep- 
tible of further modification :— 

Auditor of Civil List’s Division.—One first, one second 
class clerk. 

First Division.—Two first, two second class clerks. 

Second Division.—One first, one second class elerk. 

Third Division.—One first, one second class clerk. 

Fourth Division—One first, two second class clerks. 

As in future all first appointments will be made direct to 
the second class, my Lords consider that the minimum 
salary of that class may properly be reduced from 3501. to 
2501. 

When the arrangements now sanctioned are completed, 
the future establishment will be as follows :— 


ee ue) ae eee 
1 Auditor of Civil List, and 
assistant to Secretary - - - 1,500 
4 Principal clerks - 1,000 by 50 to 1,200 
7 First-class clerks - 700 by 25to 900 
12 Second-class clerks - 250 by 20 to 600 
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The position of the “ Superintendent of the Registry 
and Copying Departments” requires to be noticed. . Until 
recently he has formed one of the first class, with the 
salary of that class, 7007. to 9007; but lately a more inde- 
pendent position has been assigned to him, and the salary 
of his office has been fixed at 1,0007. a year. Much of the 
good working of the Treasury depends, no doubt, upon 
the efficient management of the registry and copying 
branches. The superintendent has to control a consider- 
able number of clerks performing varied duties, and the 
abolition of the third class and substitution of writers 
will throw greater responsibility upon him. But it cannot 
be said that the qualifications needed for the work, how- 
ever important in itself, of controlling this department are 
of the same character as those which the principal clerks, 
and the clerks serving immediately under them, ought to 
possess; and, therefore, in the future constitution of the 
‘Treasury Establishment, the Superintendent of the Registry 
Department will be an officer of the supplementary estab- 
lishment, under which head of this present minute his 
proposed remuneration is stated. - 

Looking to the nature of the duties which are imposed 
upon the principal clerks, and to the importance of 
securing for the discharge of them a succession of properly 
qualified officers, as well as to the fact that, under the 
altered organisation of the department, the clerk, on first 
appointment, will at once be put to more responsible work, 
and will receive a higher salary than heretofore, my Lords 
are of opinion that a high order of examination, which 
shall test at once the general intelligence and the educa- 
tional acquirements of the candidates, is necessary for 
admission to the superior establishment of the Treasury. 

The scheme of examination, which they consider should 
be similar to that for the Indian Civil Service, will be 
settled in communication with the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. i 

My Lords further decide that the age of the candidates 
shall be not less than 20 nor more than 25 years. 

With a view of completing the re-arrangement of the 
Treasury with as little ‘delay as possible, my Lords are 
prepared to entertain applications from such of the gentle- 
men of the department as may wish to avail themselves of 
the present opportunity to retire, and will apply to such 
cases the advantages allowed by the 7th clause of the Super- 
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annuation Act, as regulated by the Treasury minute of 
14th June 1859. 

My Lords will feel themselves justified, as in the case of 
the recent reductions at the Admiralty, in dealing specially 
with such persons as may elect to retire after a service of 
thirty-one years or upwards, notwithstanding the regulation 
which, under ordinary circumstances, limits the pension to 
two thirds of the salary, but each such case will be dealt 


with according to its merits, at the discretion of the Board. 


All applications for retirement under this arrangement 
must be made within three months from the date of this 
minute. 


Supplementary Establishment. 


The Supplementary Department_is divided into two 
branches—the account branch, and the registry and 
copying branch. 

The account branch has so recently been revised that it 
would appear unnecessary to disturb its present arrange- 
ment. ‘The nature of the business will not for the present, 
at all events, admit of the substitution of writers for any 
of the present staff, which is, therefore, left at its present 
numbers and scale of pay. ; 

As regards the registry branch although certain of the 
duties require for their proper performance the experience 
which only a permanent tenure of office can afford, many 


_ of them can properly be entrusted to, non-permanent clerks 


of the class of writers. 

The registry branch employs at present 13 clerks, four 
of the first-class, three of the second class, and six of the 
third class. Of the four in the first class, one is 
supernumerary in consequence of the continued employ- 
ment of Mr. Cotton upon the Treasury papers at the Record 
Office, and another is attached to the Parliamentary Depart- 
ment. 

My Lords propose that, in future, the permanent clerk- 
ships in the Registry Department shall be limited toseven ; 
six to superintend, as three chiefs and three deputies, the 
Registry Room, Paper Room, and Copying Department’ 
and one to assist the Parliamentary Clerk. 

The remainder of the work will be performed by writers. 

The registry clerks will be under the control and 
management of the Superintendent of the Registry and 
Copying Departments, and will be divided into two classes. 
The following will be their distribution and salaries :— 

1 Superintendent, 4007. by 20/. to 500/. 

4 First class, 2257. by 157. to 3501. 

3 Second class, 100/. by 102. to 2000. 


It is intended that, as a general rule, the superintendent 
shall be selected by merit from among those members of 
the supplementary establishment who have most dis- 
tinguished themselves. by the faithful and intelligent dis- 
charge of their own duties, and by their power to direct 
and economize the labour of others. 

The same terms are offered to gentlemen of the supple- 
mentary class, who may be willing to retire at the present 
time, as my Lords have expressed their readiness to grant 
to members of the superior establishment. 

The employment of law stationers’ clerks will henceforth 
be discontinued. 


Writers. 


To supply the place of the clerks whose reduction is 
contemplated in the several branches of the office, and of 
the law stationers’ clerks, it is the intention of my Lords to 
introduce writers, who will be engaged in such numbers as 
the business of the ‘Treasury may from time to time render 
necessary. 

The writers will be supplied by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners upon the requisition of the permanent secre- 
tary. 
"Phey must previously have been examined under the 
directions of the Civil-Service Commissioners in the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

(a.) Very good handwriting. 

‘(6,) Writing from dictation with ease and correctness. 

(c.) Ready and accurate application of the first four 


‘rules of arithmetic, simple and compound (money, and the 


weights and measures in common use). 
The Civil Service Commissioners will also satisfy them- 
selves as to their health and character. 
Writers will be paid at the following rates, viz. :— 
6s. 6d. a day for six days in the week for the first year, 
and to rise by 3d. a day foreach year’s service to a 
maximum of 9s. 6d. a day. 
Advancement to the higher rates of pay will be depen- 
dent on efficiency and good conduct. 
In the event of the services of the writers being no longer 
required from any other cause than misconduct, one 
month’s notice of discharge will be given to those who have 
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served for a shorter period than one year, and three months’ 
notice to those who have served fora longer period. 

Writers will have no claim to superannuation, but if 
incapacitated by age, illness, or accident, or if discharged 
on account of their services being no longer required, they 
will, provided their conduct has been good, and their 
services have extended over a period of five years, be 
allowed gratuities at the rate of one month’s pay for each 
year’s service, not to exceed twelve months’ pay on the 
whole. ; 

Writers will not only have no claim to appointments on 
the establishment, but will be ineligible for such appoint- 
ments. 

While serving in the Treasury they will be under the 
immediate direction of the Superintendent of the Registry 
and Copying Departments. 


Throughout every branch of the Treasury establishment, 
promotion from class to class will be determined by superior 
merit and capacity; and seniority will be admitted asa 
claim to such promotion only so far as it adds greater 
experience, and more sustained evidence of character, to 
other indispensable recommendations. 

R. L. May 25, 1870. 

W. E.G. May 26, 1870. 

R. R. W. L. May 26, 1870. 

J.S. May 26, 1870. 

G. G.G May 26, 1870. 

(11.) CLERKS in the Country Court DEPARTMENT, 
TREASURY. 


County Court Department, 
Treasury, Whitehall, S.W., 
16th October 1874. 
Art the request of my colleagues, and on my own 
and their behalf, [ beg leave to lay before you the following 
facts which we are desirous of submitting through you to 
your Committee for consideration. 

We were appointed under the provision of sec. 4 of 
29 Vict. c. 14., to examine the accounts of county courts 
(formerly comprised in the districts of ten treasurers who 
have either died or resigned) under the supervision of the 
“ Superintendent of County Courts,” and were selected for 
this duty by reason of possessing special knowledge 
acquired by practical experience. 

The duties we perform are identical, and therefore 
equally responsible, with those of existing treasurers of 
county courts, and necessitate an intimate knowledge of 
each of the various jurisdictions exercised by county courts, 
in addition to the qualification of accountants. 

In the performance of our duties we visit periodically 
during each year_218 of the 498 courts in England and 
Wales; and prosecute separately and unaided a more 
searching investigation of the accounts of those courts 
than that in which we formerly only assisted, occasioned 
by the increased jurisdictions of county courts, the opera- 
tion of the Exchequer and Audit Act, and the more com- 
prehensive system of audit employed. 

Our commencing salary is 200/. per annum, rising by 
yearly increments of 15/. to a maximum of 300/., the 
minimum being the same amount which is allowed to the 
treasurer of a first class county court district for services of 
a clerk. : 

As clerks to treasurers we were all able to supplement 
our salaries by other employment in the time not needed 
for county court duties, besides having the allowance for 
our services increased 50/. per annum after completing 
20° years’ service. 

Beyond the maximum of 300/. we have no prospect of 
any increase of salary, nor of being able to improve our 
position, by reason of the isolation of this department in 
the service, and the absence of higher grades in it to which 
we can attain promotion. 

Under these circumstances we submit that our position 
not only lacks incentive to energy, for want of prospect to 
improve it during the remainder of our lives to be spent in 
the service, but is inferior to that of clerks in many other 
departments, in which we believe the duties certainly can- 
not be more responsible or onerous than our own. 

We therefore respectfully solicit a favourable considera- 
tion of our request to be included in your Committee’s 
Report, with a view to being placed upon a more equal 
footing with other departments in the service. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Joseru J. Bonn. 


Sir, 


R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., 
Secretary, 
The Departmental Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the con- 
stitution of the Civil Service. 
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Sir, 
In compliance with the request contained in your 
letter of the ultimo, I have prepared the enclosed 
answers to the detailed questions transmitted therewith, and 
request that you will submit them to the Commissioners. 

The Commissioners were also so good as to invite my 
observations upon the subjects indicated in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s letter of instructions. 

I. The first of these relates to the method of selecting 
civil servants in the first instance. 

I assume that the Commission will not desire to have 
any remarks from me as to the moral or political effects 
which attend the exercise of patronage in filling the appoint- 
ments, or the effect which the system of open competition 
is likely to have upon the education of the youth of the 
country. My reply should have regard to the provision of 
eligible recruits for the Civil Service clerkships by any 
practicable plan, and more especially with reference to the 
department to which I belong. 

Of the two principles of patronage and competition, 
neither has had any fair trial, and any opinion as to the 
effects of either must therefore be conjectural. Twenty years 
ago the former was in practice, and had long been so, 
almost throughout the service. It was worked under great 


* disadvantages, there being in very few cases any effective 


examination by which unsuitable candidates might be ex- 
cluded. Then followed, generally, a period of patronage 
joined with competition, in which, however, the plan was 
most imperfectly carried out; and this was suddenly over- 
thrown by the system of open competition, the effects of 
which cannot as yet be known. 

There would be no difficulty, as it appears to me, in 
obtaining by means of patronage or nomination, controlled 
by 2 system of test examination, public servants of very 
respectable attainments and abilities; but many of the 
persons so chosen would probably be rather deficient in 
the energy required for a fully efficient performance of the 
duties; and a system of competition would without doubt 
be more likely to exclude such persons, and more certain 
to produce men of eminent ability, suited to some few of 
the duties on which the permanent Civil Service is em- 
pres And, as there is no practical difficuity in esta- 

lishing an effective competition for these appointnents, 
and no objection to it is apparent, good policy seems to 
require that patronage without competition should be 
regarded as extinct. 

It remains to be considered whether the competition 
should be open, as now, to the whole population, or restricted 
to certain persons selected from it. 

I cannot believe that a system of open competition offers 
any real advantage not attainable by the other plan. It may, 
of course, be said, that the larger the field for selection the 
higher, in the long run, will be the excellence of the men 
chosen, so far as concerns those qualities which are the sub- 
jects of the competition. But while this must be admitted, 
and open competition must be credited with the likelihood of 
producing a somewhat brighter glow of talent among the 
civil servants, one naturally asks how far this brilliant quality 
is desirable? For how many places in the whole service are 
such men best suited, who are above the standard of ability 
which a limited competition would continuously supply ? 
What I have known and heard of the profession leads me to 
believe the number to be exceedingly small. 

For the remainder of the men required, this supreme 
quality is positively to be avoided. There is, for each de- 
scription of their work, a level of intellectual character 
which is more suitable than a higher level; and I belieye 
that, as a rule, the public would be better served by men 
of second rate than by men of first rate talent; and this, 
independently of the objection—so much deserving of 
weight—against manning the departments with persons 
who hold themselves superior to their work. 

On the other hand, the combination of personal selec- 
tion with competition offers in other respects great advan- 
tages, which open competition in principle abandons. The 
importance of one of these was admitted by a member of 
the Cabinet by which the open competition was recently, 
instituted. He stated in evidence that there were many 
clerkships which ought to be filled from the upper class 
of the country, and to which persons from other classes 
ought not to be admitted; and that this result was aimed 
at by the expedient of adopting for these situations an 
examination of a very high standard, which would, pre- 
sumably, secure it in most cases. But nomination wculd 
certainly secure this in all cases. 

And if it is so necessary that these first-class place, 
should be reserved for the aristocracy, is there no limit to 
the degradation to, which the places of the next rank may 
without injury, be brought? Has the ‘ freemasonry ” which 
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is alleged to exist between persons of the highest social. 


stratum, no counterpart in the lower strata of society ? 
Surely, if the bearing by which alone a first-class gentleman 
is supposed to be enabled to “hold his own” is required 
for: dealing with that class of persons, the behaviour re- 
quired in officials of a somewhat lower social position ought 


‘to be something above that to be expected from persons 


drawn from the bottom of the social scale. Here, too, 
therefore, the advantage cf nomination over open compe- 
tition is evident. 

This relates to what are called “manners.” Still more 
prominently ought.morals to be brought into view. I 
should be far from contending that the moral scale runs 
even with the social scale. But I do think strongly that, 
as a general rule, persons ordinarily styled gentlemen are 
more deserving of trust than persons to whom no one would 
think of applying the term, and that the public would be 
better served by the former than by the latter class; and 
as plenty of the former are forthcoming, I see no reason 
why any of the latter should be brought in, as they 
would be, under open competition, to departments from 
which they have hitherto been generally excluded. 4 

But it is not mainly by class distinctions that the method 
of nomination would act in securing men worthy of trust : 
it would distinguish between individuals; and if everyone 
privileged to recommend a young man were required to 
answer well-devised, probing questions, to be answered 
from his own personal knowledge of the nominee, a great 
security would be obtained beyond any that could be got 
from the testimony of indifferent parties; and a personal 
interest in the future good conduct of the candidate would 
be established in the mind of a person of responsibility. 
This consideration is of much weight in the case of an 
office such as that in which I am serving, where so much 
depends upon the trust to be reposed in the clerks of the 
establishment. 

To revert, however, to the question of social standing, 
with reference to another point. The difficulties which, 
by reason of varieties of opinions and of tempers, are at 
present experienced by those who have to keep public 
offices in a state of-efficient co-operation are often great, 


“notwithstanding the general similarity in the social position 


of the men who compose them ; but, if to these were super- 
added the jealousies and bitterness which would be sure to 
prevail, if men doing the same duties were of all varieties. 
of birth and connection, the loss to the public from the 
impossibility of well fitting together such a body for the 
dispatch of business would be very great, and the occa- 
sional derangements frequent. In an office like my own, 
where, to avoid loss of time, mutual confidence among the 
members is largely relied upon, this objection would be 
peculiarly felt. a 

These reasons appear to. me sufficient to show that 
open competition is not the best method for obtaiming 
suitable clerks for the public departments. » 

According to what system the nomination of candidates 
might be carried on with the greatest advantage, is a 
question upon which I cannot assume that the Commis- 
sioners would desire to know my opinion; nor have I 
any decided views upon the subject, excepting that I 
think the older civil servants ought to have some privilege 
in the way of nomination for their sons. 

II. Neither shall I trouble the Commissioners with more 


than onc'remark on the second subject. proposed for their 


consideration, viz., the principles upon which men should 
be transferred from office to office ; having none other but 
obvious. suggestions to make upon it. I should only 
wish to observe that it would be unadvisable to introduce 
into the service any general notion that the practice 
would be largely adopted, since such an expectation would 
be likely to make men sit loosely to the places where they 
are, to care less for excellence in their own line of business, 
and to relax habits of discipline, on the chance of passing 
to other duties under other superintendence. 
III. The third head of enquiry relates to the grading 
of the service, by which I understand to bé meant 
throwing many offices into one body divided by a common 


‘scale into certain classes, in which the members of different 


offices would take rank as if they were all of one depart- 


_ ment. 


The importance of ‘this to the object of transferring the 


“men is evident, and it would also prevent pressure for 


improved scales founded on a comparison of one depart- 
ment with another. It might, however, make transfers 
too easy, and combined pressure too powerful. 

But I should fear a much greater evil than these. ‘The 
occasions for promotion would be frequent, and unless 
these were made according to seniority, there must be a 
continual weighing of the merits of one man against the 
merits of another by some common Authority who could 
not, have the means of judging at all from his. own 


knowledge, and would have to rely upon the testimony. 


of the Heads of the several offices. And these Heads would 
not be responsible for the promotions made, but only for 
the opinions they had expressed; these expressions might 
of course be sometimes even consciously unfair, would 
often be greatly mistaken, and would always take their 
colour from the character of the person using them. ‘The 
same merits would by one chief be lauded to excess, by 
another unintentionally damned by faint praise; and 
the duty of choosing under such circumstances must be 
wretched indeed. ‘he person performing it could rarely 
satisfy himself, still more rarely indifferent persons, and 
never those who were passed over. Amid the ferment of 
private wrongs and the putrefaction of -private favour the 
tone of the service would sink lower and lower, and soon 
no healthy work would be got out of it, Selection by 
.Mmerit can be successfully practised to any considerable 
extent only where the person deciding. has continual 
reports from various quarters about the same men, and 
has some means frequently available for satisfying himself 
of the justice of such reports. 

The grading of the service has, nevertheless, much to 
recommend it. The facility it would give for prolonging 
the employment of men of abolished offices is one which 
would in the last few years have been attended with great 
saving if the plan had been adopted on a large scale, and 
many ill-looking items might have been avoided in the 
estimates. / 

To grade the service throughout, or nearly so, could 
not, I should suppose, be a matter of great difficulty ; 
but there could be no hope of escaping a large increase 
of expense and a considerable residue of hardship after 
all, Nor could a concurrence of opinion be expected as 
to the proportions in which particular departments required 
the several grades. ‘The inconvenience also must be looked 
to of the not unfrequent necessity of moving a man from 
an office where he is of great value, in order to confer upon 
him promotion to a higher rank, in which his own depart- 
ment affords no vacancy; and this removal might perhaps 
have to be into another in which his age would but little 
correspond with his relative rank. 

To grade the service not as a whole, but in several 
parts, would obviate some of the evils which would attend 
amore general measure. It would be better, I think, to 
restrict the application of the plan so as to combine only 
such departments as are, so to speak, of one fabric; in 
which the ages of the men correspond fairly with the 
classes into which they would. fall. 

IV. In this Department the duties are such as to make 


it undesirable in general to employ writers, or other persons’ 


not established in the Service; but I do not doubt that 
in many departments this class of assistance is a very 
suitable means of executing a portion of the work. I am 
not aware of anything unfair or otherwise objectionable 
in the present system, which seems to be an economical 
one; but the real permanent economy depends in a great 
degree upon the likelihood that men will either leave the 
profession after a short time (as many of course will do) 
or be required to go on working for many years without 
increase of pay, and retire without pension, which seems 
to me very improbable. 


An expression of opinion is also invited upon the 
division of the service under Regulations I. and II. for 
examinations. 

The present scheme must have the effect of bestowing 

almost all the better appoimtments upon the wealthiest 
class of the community, and admitting into the other 
situations a flood of persons from the lower classes which 
will deprive the intermediate class of all but a small 
fraction of these. As it is my belief that this intermediate 
class, embracing the majority of professional men, is the 
one which offers the very best material for clerks in the 
public service, and-from-which clerks are usually drawn, 
I think that the arrangement is equally unfair and injurious 
to it and to the service. 

The high examination may, nevertheless, be justified 
by the advantage of securing for the highest offices men 
of superior mental qualifications. Why the next rank of 
offices should be regarded as requiring almost no attain- 
. ments and no mental capacity I do not see; for these the 
one examination seems as little’ suited as the other. The 
result of using for them the Regulation I. would be to 
get, as a rule, a very poor performanzice in the examination, 
and, therefore a very unsatisfactory selection, because few 
of the men to whom second-rate appointments would be 
acceptable would be able to afford the time or money 
required for so high an education; and if these offices 
were manned through Regulation IJ., the mental qualifi- 
cations of the candidates would hardly have been tested 
 atall, 
> i 


at 
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- lead to similar results. 


The Civil Service deals with work exercising ability of 
many different kinds. Some few departments may demand 
political capacity, others require administrative ability, 
others hard-headed business; and the series declines in 
others to inferior qualities ending with mere mechanical 
dexterity. But in all these grades the public ought to 
have service of a superior stamp, and the persons who are 
to do the work should be chosen by tests which are likely 
to secure it. ‘To assume that this choice will be satisfied 
by one or other of only two schemes of examination 
appears inconsistent with a knowledge of what the work 
is that has to be done. 

The accompanying letter and enclosure contain the 
observations which the clerical staff of the department 
desire to submit in compliance with the wish of the Com- 
missioners expressed in your letter. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. P. Couuier, 


The Secretary, 
Civil Service Inquiry 
Commission, 


(12) (6). Lerrer rrom Mr. COLLIER vo tue 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEQUER. 


Paymaster General’s Office, 

12th June 1874. 
Ir would appear from a statement made by you in 
Parliament that in the inquiry now being carried on with 
reference to the selection of persons for first appointment 
to the Civil Service, it is not to be assumed that the prac- 
tice of choosing the men by open competition will be fully 
maintained, but that certain modifications at least may yet 
be made in the system lately introduced. 

If this be so, | am desirous of submitting the question 
whether some change of practice is not due to the members 
of the Civil Service as having a claim to special privilege 
on behalf of their sons. 

In almost all other professions the members have some 
advantage in providing for their sons. Many are able to 
confer upon them a direct succession to their own business. 
Others, in the course of business, acquire claims which 
Others form connections which 
help them in this important object. Nearly all obtain at 
least a knowledge of affairs which is useful in the pursuit 
of it. 

The civil servant has none of these advantages. 
Secluded from ordinary business, establishing no claim in 
the course of his duties upon others who could help him, 
and, indeed, not led into any acquaintance with them or 
their affairs, he finds in his own profession no compensat- 
ing opportunities, no privilege or facilities which favour 
his endeavours rather than those of all the rest of the 
world. 

This is a consideration which materially detracts from 
the value of Civil Service appointments. It is not senti- 
mental or fanciful; it is a real difference in the means of 
livelihood afforded by one or other profession. 

It used not to be so. It is well known, by none better 
than by some members of the Commission now sitting, 
that yedrs ago the claims of old public servants, especially 
of those who had attained superior positions, were habi- 
tually recognised by conferring upon them appointments 
for their sons, often more than one from the same family. 
These benefits were worth more to them than hundreds of 
pounds added to their salaries. 

But this has all come to an end. Many a man, who 
some years ago was looking forward t¢ such help, has had 
his hopes suddenly shut off, his plans deranged, and his 
means curtailed, by having to get his sons employed, upon 
no salary, by paying premiums out of his capital, by which 
his income is reduced. A sensible reduction of his official 
salary would not, on the whole, have been to him a heavier 
infliction. Open competition has cost him so many 
pounds, perhaps hundreds, a year. 

I very humbly submit these observations in the hope’ 
that some means may at this time be found to restore to 
the Civil Service the advantage thus lost, and that you 
may think it right to invite the opinion of the Commission 
on the subject. 


SIR, 


* T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most. obedient servant, 


The Right Honble. J. P. Couurer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
&e. 


&e. &e. 
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(13.) CLERKS in the Paymaster GrNERAL’s OFFICE. 


Paymaster General’s Office, 
July 3rd, 1874. 

We, the undersigned, being the committee appointed 
by the clerical staff of this department to express their 
views upon the points submitted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Commission of which you are secretary, 
beg to forward the accompanying report. 

A. W. Lemairre. F. C. Euuis. 

M. MacManon. A. S. Harvey, B.A. 

Henry Pee. Hewirr. 


The question of the method of selecting civil servants in 
the first instance involves, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer points out, an “‘enquiry into the action of the 
“* present system of competitive examination,” and into 
“ the division of the service according to Regulations I. 
“ and II. respectively.”” This system as a whole, when 
viewed in the light of recent re-organizations, evidently 
contemplates the formation in each department of a small 
superior and a large inferior establishment; admission to 
both being determined by open competition. The exami- 
nation prescribed for the former is of remarkable rigour 
and scope, that for the latter of an elementary character. 

This principle of the division of the staff of each office 
into two separate establishments we believe to be funda- 
mentally erroneous. Under the system upon which the 
Civil Service has, until recently, been arranged, each office 
has consisted of one homogeneous establishment, divided 
into three or more classes, the relative numbers of those 
classes varying in each office according to the preponder- 
ance of mechanical or intellectual work therein or the 
special qualifications involved. This system has not, so 
far as we are aware, been ever discredited; it has proved 
elastic enough to meet the diverse requirements of the 
service ; it promoted a healthy esprit de corps amongst all 
the members of the establishment; and under intelligent 
management, it ensured that every man, before he was 
advanced to positions of authority, had become acquainted 
with all the various phases of office duty. a 

On the other hand, this theory of separate establish- 
ments altogether prevents that training of a man in sub- 
ordinate duties which is, after all, the best preparation for 
the more responsible posts, Without such training even 
high scholarship will be found deficient in practical saga- 
city and business worth. Above all, if there be an impas- 
sable barrier between these establishments, the tendency of 
the system will be to make of the members of the higher 
grade an exclusive literary or social caste, viewed with 
jealousy by the staff of the lower establishment, and fre- 
quently obnoxious to the charge that their knowledge of 
the actual business of the department, and their conse- 
quent usefulness, are less than that of the men they are 
supposed to superintend. 

Next, as to the schemes of examination. That for 
Class I. embracés nearly the whole range of human know- 
ledge. An examination of such ambitious scope, the 
severity of which will be intensified year after year by the 
natural action of competition, renders admission to the 
service an undertaking of enormous and useless labour and 
cost. With such a scheme the system of open competi- 
tion is simply prohibitive. It. necessitates an expensive 
education extending without cessation from boyhood to 
the date of entry into the service, an education which is 
a needless strain on the health of the candidate and a 
grievous tax on the resources of the parent. On the other 
hand the scheme prescribed for Class II., hardly contains 
the rudiments of a liberal education. 

It seems to us that the inevitable result of the present 
system will be to hand over the higher and better paid 
posts of the service either tv the sons of the wealthy, whose 
parents can pay for a most costly educational career, or for 
the most wholesale and persistent cramming, orto students 
of rare talent to whom the routine of official life will be 
repugnant; while the bulk of the service who, after all, 
however meagre their attainments and their salaries, will 
do the work, will consist either of men deficient in culture 
or of the disappointed aspirants for the higher grade. 

We think, then, that the establishment of each office 
should consist of men of the same grade, tested by the 
same examination, and all eligible, if meritorious, for pro- 
motion to the highest posts. The scope of the examina- 
tion should be sufficient to ensure an education adequate 
to the efficient discharge of the duties of the office. More- 
over, with the view of reducing the area of disappoint- 
ment and fruitless exertion, now so large, the number of 
competitors should be limited. As to the mode by which 
the needed limitation should be accomplished, we see no 
alternative but to return to the system of nomination in 
force before the issue of the Order in Council of June 


Sir, 


1870. So far as we can discover, no published testimony 
has shown that the old system worked badly. In the 
absence of such testimony we would point out that the 
relation of nominator and nominee involved a guarantee of 
character which no apparatus of certificates can secure. 
And the old complaint that such nominations debauched 
representative and voter has little weight in these days of 
enlarged constituencies and vote by ballot. 

We are further of opinion that in any modification of 
the present system some provision should be made for the 
admission into the service of sons of meritorious public 
servants. We would draw the attention of the Commis- 
sion to the arrangement by which such a provision has 
been made in the Indian service, where its introduction 
has been in every way beneficial. Such an arrangement 
judiciously managed would confessedly tend to the ad- 
vantage of the service, and would be nomore than a merited . 
recognition of the services of many men, whose vocation 
places them at a disadvantage in securing callings for their 
children. The conditions of seclusion under which the 
duties of the vast majority of the Civil Service are dis- 
charged debar them from many of the openings which 
other callings offer. Their pay, small in all ranks, renders 
them unable to afford so high an education for their sons 
as these regulations demand. They thus find themselves 
members of a profession which stands alone in refusing to 
regard long and devoted service as constituting a claim 
for the sons of the men who served it. 

As to the second point referred to us we are of opinion 
that on abolition of an office there should be no compul- 
sory placing on superannuation. Care should be taken 
that no abolished officer should be appointed to an office 
inferior in any way to that in which he originally served ; 
while, at the same time, nothing must be done to inflict 
injury on the department to which the transfer is made. 

We are conscious of the difficulties of fully carrying out 
these principles, but we suggest that it may be possible, by 
placing the transferee on a separate establishment, and 
allowing his salary to increase according to his prospects in 
his former office, as determined by’an average of actual 
promotions therein, at once to prevent pecuniary loss to 
him, and to maintain intact the promotion, pay, and dis- 
cipline of the office to which the transfer is made. ! 

As to the possibility of grading the service as a whole, 
we fail to see that advantages of any practical value would 
result from such an attempt while the evils of such a 
course are inanifest. We view with dismay the gigantic 
interference with. existing interests which would be in- 
volved, an interference that would magnify and perpetuate 


‘that uncertainty as to prospects which has been, of late 


years, in some departments, a constant source of distress, 
accompanied by impaired efficiency. The differences of 
pay which now exist trouble no one except the officer en- 
trusted with the calculation of salaries; they are the ex- . 
pression of actual differences in the work done and the 
responsibility at stake. We are of opinion that each office 
should still preserve its independent constitution, and 
should not be merged with others in one general classifica- 
tion. 

If, however, the Commission should agree to recommend 
such an attempt, we venture to urge that it should be so 
carried out as not to interfere in the smallest degree with 
the present pay or prospective promotion of any man now 
in the service. : 

We think that the employment of writers on copying 
work isa wise arrangement; but we entertain a strong 
opinion that whenever these men have been employed, as 
is now the case in some offices, on work of a higher order, 
the consequences are very unsatisfactory. The writer, 
regarding his situation simply as a temporary means of 
subsistence, generally leaves as soon as he becomes 
valuable ; his allegiance is as slender as his pay ; he gains 
access to books and papers which ought only to be en- 
trusted to men over whom the service has the control which 
only a permanent appointment gives; he frets because he 
is doing work of the same kind as established men, though 
in receipt of a nominal salary; while the employment of 
him prevents the training of the regular staff on subordinate 
duties, acquaintance with which is essential to the worthy 


‘discharge of higher and more responsible posts. 


(14.) Mr. W. B. LONG, Inuanp Ruvenur Opricz. 


Department of Special Commissioners, 
Repayment Branch, West Wing, 
17th June 1874. 
In reply to your letter dated 15th instant, I beg 


Sir, 


herewith to enclose a copy of a statement which it appears 


has already been sent in by the clerks themselves to the 
Civil Service Commission. : 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


You will perceive that the substantial grievance consists 

~ in the fact that for years the clerks have not been per- 
‘mitted to receive the same, or even approximately the 
same, rates of pay as clerks in the other branches of the 
Inland Revenue, and where the duties, as the clerks in my 
office most strenuously and persistently contend, are not a 
whit less onerous and responsible. 

As regards my views in the matter, 1 would only now 
touch upon points Nos. 3 and 4. 

No. 3.—With some 27 years’ experience as the chief 
clerk, Ihave frequently seen the very great inconvenience 
attending upon the differences in the rates of pay, and in 
my opinion the only chance of silencing the complaints is 
by the adoption generally of, throughout the service, pre- 
cisely the same rates for first, second, third, and fourth 
classes, leaving the importance of the business of any 
office to be determined by extending or limiting the num- 
ber of clerks in each class, and the employment of more or 
less writers. 

No. 4.—I have always had extra clerks attached to my 
department, and of late years, as a temporary expedient, 
several writers have been engaged for the more mechanical 
work, whereby a great saving has been effected; indeed, 
pending some alterations, vacancies upon the establish- 
ment, now amounting to seven, have been kept open since 
1870. I consider it a system which might be still more 
advantageously experimented upon, provided a re-arrange- 
ment of the business of my office, which i have recom- 
mended, was allowed to take place; and provided the 
writers were allowed a prospective rate of pay, the adoption 
of which I strongly recommend. 

I may add that memorials from the clerks have been 
presented to the board, and I venture to enclose a copy of 

“my last report, which shows the position of the clerks in 
the office. 

I beg to add that the clerks request that Mr. Stephenson, 
appointed in the year 1858, and now in the second class, 
may represent them, so as to describe in detail their views 
before the Civil Service Commission. 

. lam, &c., 
To Adam Young, Esq., Wauter B. Lone. 
Secretary to Board of 
Inland Revenue. 


(15.) Mr. C. V. LEITH, Intawp Revenue Orrice. 


Special Commissioners’ Department, 
West Wing, Somerset House, W.C., 
4th July 1874. 

I sxc respectfully to forward for the Board’s con- 
sideration the general views of the clerical staff of this 
department on the points mentioned in Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s letter to Dr. Lyon Playfair of the 27th April 1874, 
from which it will be seen they express a wish that their 
representative, Mr. Joseph Mayhew, may be permitted to 
attend personally on their behalf before the Civil Service 
Inquiry ‘Commission now sitting. 

With respect to the first of the points mentioned in the 
letter referred to, J beg to state that the system of com- 
pelling each candidate to pass an examination as to his 
qualifications before appomtment has, in my opinion (de- 
rived from experience), been productive of great good, but 
I do not consider competitive examinations, as at present 
established, to be, on the whole, beneficial to the service. 

With regard to the points Nos. 2 and 3, Ido not propose 
to deal further than to express my opinion that as offices 
vary in the importance of the duties confided to them, so 
must the remuneration to their staffs, but that this forms 
no bar to the gradation of the service, as I understand it. 

Asit has been decided by the Treasury, at the Board’s 
suggestion, that on account of the peculiar and confidential 
nature of the duties in this office, it is not desirable that 


SIR, 


temporary clerks or writers should be employed therein, I 


need make no remarks on this point. 
T am, Sir, : 
Your most obedient servant, 
The Secretary, C. V. Leiru. 


Inland Revenue. 


(16.) Mr. G. WERE, Writer, InLAND REVENUE. © 


) wna, Accountant’s Branch, 
GENTLEMEN, ._ Inland Revenue, 7th July 1874. 
Ow the 25th May last the Central Committee of the 
Association of the Civil Service temporary clerks and 
writers in their letter to you say, “ We beg to lay before you 
“ the following statement of those whose interests you 
“ have kindly permitted us to represent.’” 
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I am informed by the above. committee that to their list 
of witnesses in support of their letter whom they had 


asked you to call, they had added my name, “in order that - 


“ the case of the temporary clerks may be personally repre- 
“sented,” and “that they would wish my evidence to be 
representative with respect to all classes of the temporary 
or extra clerks throughout the service.” 

On the 3rd instant \I waited upon Mr. Hamilton, who 
informed me that probably I should not be called as a wit- 
ness, but that I might write. I then showed him a sketch 
of my intended evidence, which he stated would be laid 
before you on my forwarding it. 

Prior to the Order in Council of the 4th June 1870, a 
large number of clerks were always employed in the Civil 
Service who were not upon the establishment. These were 
denominated temporary or extra clerks, and writers. Tem- 
porary or extra clerks may be merged, as they were called 
indifferently by these names, but the nature of their 
appointment was the same. Their pay, speaking generally, 
was not progressive, but ranged at from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per 
diem for six days in the week only. In some offices their 
pay was not deducted during sickness ; and their holidays 
varied in different offices from 14 days per annum up to 
the same as those of the established clerks. Large num- 
bers of this body of clerks, as vacancies occurred in the 
department in which they served, were, more or less, 
recently promoted to the establishment, and on this point 
rests the peculiar grievance of the present body of extra or 
temporary clerks, inasmuch as they have now served an 
additional four years, that is from the 4th June 1870, 
without any amendment in their pay or position, It is 
submitted, in accordance with justice and precedent, that 
before the Order in Council of the 4th June 1870 came 
into operation these clerks should have been first pro- 
tected by being placed in security on the establishment, 
because by that order and the regulations ensuing their 
prospects were arbitrarily and unfairly destroyed, and their 
position degraded. They hope through your honourable 
Commission to obtain compensation for the past, and to 
attain to a just position’ in the Civil Service. Of course 
their merits, as their length of service, is various. In this 
branch their services extend from five to over nine years ; 
and, speaking generally, they have been employed on the 
same work as the established clerks, not excepting, for 
extra work, that of first-class elerks, whilst their conduct 
and work have met the approval of the head of their 
branch. 

Should you recommend that the extra clerks be brought 
upon the establishment, you will doubtless also advise that 
the terms of their new position, both with regard to their 
salaries and as to counting their time of service under the 
Superannuation Act, shall be retrospective from the date 
of their entering into continuous employment, otherwise 
those advanced in life, and who have probably served 
longest, in that respect possessing the greatest claim, would 
reap little and the least benefit by the change. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
The Honble. the Commissioners Gro. WERE. 
appointed by Her Majesty’s 

Government to inquire into 

the organisation of the Civil 

Service. 


its 


6e 


Norss bearing upon and in continuation of the 
foregoing letter. 


1. When telegraph clerks were by Act of Parliament 
placed on the establishment they were of the outside 
public, whilst the extra clerks—the, at least, uncovenanted 
servants of the Crown—were still left out in the cold. 


2. As to extra clerks, beyond the limit of age, to com- 
pete for the establishment, their services were found gene- 
rally more useful on account of age, which gave experience, 
&c., &c., yet age has been made the insuperable bar against 
their hecoming established clerks. an 

3. Prior to the Order in Council of the 4th June 1870, 
that is under the Order in Council of the 21st May 1855, 
extra and temporary clerks were in innumerable instances 
promoted to the establishment, viz. :— 


a. In 1861, in the Exchequer and Audit Department, | 


12 extra clerks were placed upon the establishment 
without any examination by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners or limits of age, This was the third time 
in this department within a few years that the 
whole staff of extra clerks were promoted to the 
: establishment. 
6. In or about 1867; Mr. Allan May was transferred 
- from an extra clerkship in the Registrar of Licenses, 
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&c, branch, and placed on the establishment of the 


_ Solicitor’s: branch, Inland. Revenue, after MnP 
t) 


simple pass examination, and without regar 
limits of age. 

c. By 13th Report of Civil Service Commissioners to 
13th June 1868, p. 3, they state that, by Order in 
Council of 21st May 1855, qualifications, including 
limits of age, were to be stated by heads of depart- 
ments, “and the regulations under, which candi- 
“ dates are examined have, in fact, been prescribed 
“* by these authorities.” 

d, By the same report, ‘p. 72, in the Inland Revenue, 
from January 1867 to 30th June 1868, there were 
12 nominations for extra and copying clerks for the 
establishment without competition. 

e. By the same report, p. 223, the Civil Service Com- 
missioners write to the secretary of the Inland Re- 
venue that they are not aware of any limit as to 
age for inferior officers, here referring to copying 
clerks. 

f. By the same report, p. 228, appears that, at the re- 
quest of the Poor Law Board, an extra clerk was to 
be placed on the establishment after the simplest 
pass examination and without reference to limits of 
age. 

g: Bache same report, pp. 238 and 239, 400 letter car- 
riers are placed upon the establishment without 
other qualification than “reading addresses of 
letters.”’ 

h. By the same report, p. 251, the Lords of the Treasury 
bring a temporary clerk on the establishment after 
a simple test examination “at a commencing salary 
of 2201. a year.” oul 

4. By the 14th report of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
in the year from lst July 1868 to 30th June 1869, 
p. 8, appear— any ( 

« Limits of age. Inland Revenue Department. 

“ Temporary clerks. Inferior limit, 18; superior 
“* limit, none.’’ 

P. 29, appear— 

“ Department, and qualification required. 

“ Tnland Revenue. 

“ Extra clerks, copying clerks, and temporary 
* clerks. 

“Exercises designed to test handwriting and 
“* orthography. 

“ Arithmetic, elementary.” 

j. By 15th report of Civil Service Commissioners to 30th 
June 1870, p. 83, appears a letter addressed to their 
secretary, from which this is an extract: “ Office of 
* Works, 6th May 1870. The First Commissioner 
“ does not propose to fix any limit of age in the 
** case of the candidates now under examination by 
* the Civil Service Commissioners.’’ ‘4 es 

4. On the 1st April 1873, Mr. H. A. Lawrie, a tempo- 
rary or extra clerk in the Inland Revenue, was placed on 
the establishment without any examination by Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, whilst his seniors and the other tem- 
porary or extra clerks were still left out in the cold. 

5. The following scale is that now enjoyed by clerks in 
the Board of 'T'rade, who were extra or temporary clerks :— 

Third-class, 807. to 1601. by 5/. increase. 
Second-class, 1807. to 1507. by 102. increase. 
First-class, 3001. to 4007. by 152. increase. 

6. By Treasury letter of the 9th November 1867, nine 
extra clerks were appointed to Accountant’s branch, In- 
land Revenue, at 6s. per diem, and thenceforward were for 
years borne upon the estimates as part of the establish- 
ment. As vacancies occurred temporary clerks were pro- 
moted to their body, yet they have never been able to 
obtain any of the privileges of the established clerk, nor 
one iota of advantage beyond whatever the temporary 
clerks had before their promotion. 

7. Harly in 1873 the Board of Trade sanctioned the fol- 
lowing scale of salaries for extra clerks in Trinity House. 
These clerks were previously employed at a fixed pay of 
21. weekly. The scale is retrospective as to service :— 

17. 15s. per week for Ist and 2nd year of service. 


oe $3 srd and 4th bs 
21. 5s. a 5th. and 6th 3 
21, 10s ie 7th and 8th is 
QLlossin i. 9th and 10th ._,, 


31, is after 10th year of service. 
The extra clerks in the Accountant’s branch of the Inlan 


Revenue asked the Board to recommend the Treasury to’ 


grant this scale to them. The Board replied, “the Board 
have no power to sanction anything of the kind.” 
Gro, WERE. 
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(7) Mr. F. HILAxGunweat, Post Orrick. 
: General Post Office, 
My pear Sir, 1 July 1874. 


In accordance with the invitation contained in your 
note on the subject, I proceed to state my views concerning 


. the general interests of the Civil Service in relation to the: 


matters enumerated in the Jetter to you from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, of which you have been kind enough to 
send me a copy. 

I am of opinion that the sole authority in regard to 
appointments saould rest with the head of each department. 
He hag the gr2atest interest, as well for the efficient and 
successful management of his office as for his own reputa- 
tion, to use such power wisely and impartially; and his 
responsibility cannot, as it seems to me, be fully maintained 
on any other plan. In order, however, that the respon- 
sibility may be real, it is of course important that changes 
in the heads of departments should be as infrequent as 
circumstances will possibly permit. 

- As far as practicable the head of the department should, 
I submit, in turn, entrust the chief officers of the separate 
branches, subject to his.approval in each case, with th 
selection of the officers under them. ‘ 

This latter principle is already acted upon to a con- 
siderable extent and with great benefit in the Post Office, 
by giving to the postmasters (so far as the rules of the 
Civil Service Commissioners will permit) the selection of 
their own clerks and letter carriers. 

I may add that when I held my former office of an in- 
spector of prisons, I always urged the adoption of the same 
principle; that in pursuance of it, very many prison 
governors and matrons were empowered to choose their own 
subordinate officers, and that the result was highly satis- 
factory. 

In nominating a subordinate officer, the postmaster is 
required to fill up a form, giving-various particulars con- 
cerning him, and concluding with ~a declaration that in 
nominating the candidate he has acted on the rule which 
requires him conscientiously to select the best qualified 


person he can obtain ; and sucha declaration should, I think,, 


be always required. 

Appointments made, as I have suggested, directly or 
indirectly by the head of the department, are consistent 
with a system of public competition ; inasmuch as books 
might be opened for the enrolment of the names of all 
candidates, and departmental officers might be appointed 
to report on their respective qualifications in relation to the 
real wants of the department; though, to guard against 
numerous applications from unfit persons, it would, I 
submit, be well to exact a fee sufficient to cover the cost of 
the examination and inquiry as to character; and further 
to direct that until the applicant had passed successfully 
through a period of probation, he should not receive any 
salary or wages,—an arrangement not only expedient but 
just, seeing that his services during that time are not likely 
to be of any value. 

The principles on which men should be transferred from 
office to office are, I think, first, that they should be placed 
in any vacant situation for which they are qualified ; and, 
secondly. that they should not suffer a loss of salary. 

Until suitable vacancies arise, such men might be ern- 
ployed on any duty.of a simple kind in branches where 
there is an unusual pressure of work. 

It would require a fuller acquaintance than I possess of 
the work of different departments to give a decisive opinion 
on the possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole, 
so as to avoid the inconveniences which result from the 
difference of pay in different departments, but I should 
think that, to a considerable extent, such a grading must 
be possible. 

Regular duties of less importance than those of ordinary 
clerks may, I think, be best provided for by the employment 
of a regular staff of junior officers; and temporary em- 


ployment of the kind could, I think, be best provided for 


by extra duty, which, to increase their income, many officers 
are always desirous to undertake, and to which, considering 


‘the moderate periods of work, there can, I think, be no 


reasonable objection. 

When practicable, payment for work should, in my 
opinion, be by the piece instead of by time. : 

As regards Regulations I. and II., I am of opinion that 
any arrangement by which any body of officers is debarred 
from the hope of promotion beyond a certain point is bad; 
that, as recommended in the admirable Report on the Post 
Office in 1854 by a committee appointed by the Lords of the 
Treasury, promotion should always depend on merit; and, 


_ as recommended in thesame Report, that the lowest officer 


in the service ought to feel that if by talent and industry 


nM 
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he can obtain the requisite qualifications, the highest 
appointments in the service are open to him. 
My brother, Sir Rowland Hill, authorizes me to state that 
he agrees in all these views. "3 
‘i Tam; &c., 
The Right Hon. Freprric Huu. 


Lyon Playfair, M.P. 


(18.) OFFICERS of the First, ‘Szconp, and THIRD 
Ciasszs in the SecreTary’s Orrics of the GENERAL 
Post Orricz. 


Ws, the undersigned clerks in the Secretary’s office of 


the General Post Office, availing ourselves of the oppor- | 


tunity afforded by the: appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the Civil Service, beg leave to 
call attention to the difference which exists between our 
salaries and prospects and those of officers occupying cor- 
responding positions in other public offices, the duties of 
whieh may be presumed to be*analogous to our own, and 
to require the same sort of qualifications for their per- 
formance. 

_ We would submit that, in any plan for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Civil Service; there should be a recognition of 
the principle that the amount of salary should be regu- 
lated by the nature of the duties, and not in any cases by 
circumstances of an accidental kind creating artificial dis- 
tinctions between one department and. another. 

The following tabular statement shows the inequality 
which exists in the present scales of salary in some of the 
higher public offices, between which it has been possible to 
institute an approximately fair comparison — 


Post, Orrice—(Secretary’s Office). . 


Scale of Salary, 


"| No. of 
Official | Clerks ; : Mean 
Rank, |in each ares Salary. 
; Class. | From By To 

& & £ £ 

1 1 — a 900 900 

2 6 625 25 800 oo e712 

8 5 500 20 600 550 

4 8 400 20 500 450 

5 19 260 j 15, f 880 320 

6 19 150 10 250 200' 


Average salary, calculated at the mean of each class, 3697. ” 


InuaNp REVENUE Orrice—(Secretary’s Office). 


Per-centage of Hxcess. 


No. of | Scale of Salary. 

Official | Clerks ) Mean 

Rank, | in each |— Salary. Talend Pat 
Class. | Fyrom |Py| To Revenue. Office. 


rr 


& Pig as & £ £ 

: Geom — |—] so0 | 800 = 12% 

3 3 — |—]| 700 | 00 = 1g 

8 6 575 |25| 650 | 612 i os 
4 8 470 | 20} 550 | 510 18 = 

5 14 350 | 15] 450 400 25 - 

6.| 18 | 20 |10] seo | 270 | 35 = 


Average salary, calculated at the mean of each class, 4897. 12s. 


{ - Apmiraury—(Secretary’s Office). 


No. of | Scale of Salary. Per-centage of Excess. 
Official | Clerks Mean $ 
Rank, | in each Salary. a Post 
Class. From By| Mo Admiralty. Office. 
£ Aesiee Hw g 
ries 1 | 1,000 1,100 | 1,050 162 os 
2 y 
m G@ |. 650 900 975 23 — 
4 | 19 | 350 650. | 460 Nil Nil 
5 1 315 500 | 407 a 2 
6 18 100 350 | 225 | 492 Be 


y Average salary, calculated at the mean of each class, 4097. 8s, 


é 


a ie A i ae 
eels naa sy 
Li eens a A 


Board or TRApE—(Secretary’s Office). 


Per-centage-of Excess. 


1 No. of Scale of Salary. 
Official | Clerks Mean 
Rank. | in each Salary. Boardtok Post 
Class. | prom || To Trade. | ' Office. 


& £& £ £ £& 

1 a Pe al ea sa es ae = 
2 ; 

: 12 625 | 25 800 712 13 = 
4 : 

r 10 420 |. 20 600 510 82% _ 

' 
6 23 200 | 15 400 300 50 aed 


Average salary, calculated at the mean of each class, 4562. 10s. 


~ CoLoniaAu OFrricer. 


ee ee ee 
Per-centage of Excess. 


No. of Scale of Salary. 
‘Official | Clerks Mean ; 
Rank. |in each Salary. Goloniail | Post 
Class.) prom ay To Office. Office. 
£& & £ £ £ 
1 
3 8 900 | 50.| 1,000 950 18 _ 
3 
a 7 *700 | 25 800 750 50 _ 
~ ors. B) r3 i hi é 1 f 
a 11 250.120] 600. |. 425. | °. sh ~ 


Average salary, calculated at the mean of each class, 6087. 6s. 


t 


We also beg to draw the attention of the Commission to 
the fact that the annual leave of absence allowed to the 
officers of the Secretary’s office of ‘the Post Office is not so 
long as that permitted inthe majority’ of other public 
departments, as shown below in a further tabular state- 
ment :— 


sh 


a 2. y ; ; 
Office. arn Additional Days. 
: Baad : Working : 
Days. % 7 
Secretary's Office, General | 27, Boxing Day, Haster’ Monday, 
~ Post Office.* Whit Monday. 
Treasury - Sect 48 
Admiralty, Whitehall - 48 Haster 4 days. 


Exchequer and Audit Office 27 Christmas. 6 days, Whitsuntide 


6 days, Haster 8 days, 


Charity Commission - 80: 


Christmas 4. days, Haster 4 days, 
Whitsuntide 2 days, 
Colonial Office . - 48 
Ecclesiastical Commission - 48 
Foreign Office - - 48 
Home Office itt - 48 
Tndia Office OLN fe re 48 Christmas 2 days, Easter 2 days. 
Inland Revenue (Secre- 28 14-occasional days. 
tary’s Office). F 


\ 


Paymaster-General’s Office 27, 


Poor Law Board. - + 86 Christmas 3 days, Baster 3.days, — 

i j Whitsuntide 2 days. 

Record Office - : 86 Christmas 8 days, Easter 8 days, 
7 Whitsuntide 2 days. 

Registrar-General’s Office - 86 Christmas 2 days, Haster 3 days, 
Whitsuntide 2 days. 

Board of Trade - - 36 Boxing . Day, Easter Monday, 

f Whit Monday. 


War Office ar - 48 


It will be seen from column 3 that, in the case of those 


‘offices (with one exception) in which, asin our own office, 


a month’s leave is granted annually, additional days are 


_ allowed at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, which are 


not granted to us. 


_* Norg.—The usual office hours are from 10 to 4, except on Saturday, 


when the office closes, as far as practicable, at 1 o’clock. 
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So far as we have been able to ascertain, the particulars 
given in the statements are correct; and, as they show that 
the scale of salary applicable to our classes is inferior to 
that of officers occupying similar positions in other public 
offices, while, at the same time, our annual leave of absence 
is shorter, we submit that we are justified in asking for a 
consideration of our case, with a view to our being placed 
upon an equal footing in both respects with other depart- 
ments of the service. 


(Signed) 
P. D. Adams. A. B. Cooke. 
W. H. Whicher. John Ardron. 
Alan Maclean. J.C. Lamb. 
Neville Ash. C. G. Hall. 
H. Buxton Forman. F. T. Bonney. 
Roger Duke. C. Clarkson. 


Charles Lee Lewes. 


) S. Raffles Thompson. 
James Caddy. 


E, Endymion Porter. 


J. R. Mason. J. D. Giles. 

W. A. Lyttle. James P. MacGregor. 
Edward Yeld. T. Eardley Wilmot. 

V. H. Biscoe. Edward J. B. Osborne. 
C. G. Home. J. W. Hyde. 

Charles E. Skoulding. S. R. French. 

W. Roche. C. F. Cartwright. 


Lowther Bridger. 

James Swainson. 

Will. B. Challice. 
F, A. R. Langton. 
A. M, Shaw. 

J. C. Badcock. 


Chas. H. Bundy. 

G. E. Salmond. 
Herbert W. Linford. 
L. A. Marshall. 

A. F. King. 

W. E. Dinnis. 


(19.) CLERKS for TELEGRAPH Business in Secre- 
TARY’s Orrick, GENERAL Post OFFIcE. 


General Post Office, 
3rd July 1874. 
We, the undersigned, who are employed in the 
telegraph branch of the Secretary’s office, beg-most re- 
spectfully to call your attention, as chairman of the Com- 
mission for the reorganisation of the Civil Service, to the 
anomalous position in which we stand in the service. 


The arrangement of the staff in this branch, which dates 
from February 1870, is as follows :— 


1 first-class clerk ; 
4 second-class clerks ; 
6 third-class clerks ; a 
17 clerks for telegraph business (not classified) ; 
and since the organisation of the branch no promotions 
whatever have taken place. 

On the settlement of the telegraph establishment some 
of the officers then employed on telegraph duty in the 
Secretary’s office (and who in the respective offices to which 
they were attached—Savings Bank, Money Order Office, 
&c.—held similar positions to ourselves) were incorporated 
with the Secretary’s office under Grade I., while we, who 
were then and still are doing duties similar to those per- 
formed by officers of the third-class of the Secretary’s office, 
were placed on a supplementary body (class we cannot call 
it), designated simply as “other clerks for telegraph busi- 
ness,” and rank, we have reason to believe, under Grade II. 

In other words, some of our body were placed on the 
superior grade, whilst those whose services, duties, and 
capacity we confidently believe are, at any rate, equal, have 
been placed on the inferior grade. 

Our disappointment in not being included in the third 
class of the telegraph branch was, however, to some extent 
mitigated by being informed that it was understood to be 
the intention of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
to take into consideration our claims for promotion to the 
third class of Grade I., as vacancies on that class might 
from time to time arise, either in the postal or telegraph 
branch of the Post Office; but since the telegraph branch 
was formed, four vacancies have occurred on the third class 
of the Secretary’s office, and have been filled up by open 
competition before the Civil Service Commissioners. 


Sir, 


We wish, moreover, to bring under the notice of the | 


Commission that in individual cases we have sacrificed our 
prospects and position, and experienced an actual pecuniary 
loss, up to the present time, by being transferred to the 


telegraph branch, as in~our old offices some of us would . 


now have been on the second class, and in receipt of the 
pay attached to that class. 

In-addition to the losses of income which have accrued 
to us, it must not also be overlooked that all the officers 
on the first, second, and third classes of the telegraph 
branch are comparatively young men, and that our chances 
of promotion are as discouraging as can possibly be im- 
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agined. Of course, in those cases in which no pecuniary 


loss can be said to have occurred up to the present time 
the chances of promotion, in consequence of the men being 
juniors on the general body, are still more remote. 

We desire also to point out, that, for two or three years 
prior to the transfer of the telegraphs to the State, we were 
called upon to ,work under great pressure, and that our 
duties frequently required our attendance at the Post 
Office throughout the night as well as day; and we have 
no hesitation in affirming that, if necessary, the second 
secretary would willingly testify to the readiness with which 
our services were given. Indeed, in some instances our 
names were brought under the notice of the then Post- 
master General for the zeal which the second secretary was 
kind enough to say “could not have been exceeded had 
we been working for our own personal profit.” 

We leave our case entirely in the hands of the Commis- 
sion, trusting that we are not out of course in submitting 
these remarks; and that apart from any beneficial change 
they may feel justified in recommending to ameliorate our 
position, they will see the justice of breaking down the 
barrier which at present separates us from our seniors in 
foe branch, by placing us on Grade I. of the Secretary’s 
office. 

We have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
W. H. Lupron. M. Rocue. 
A. E, Twiss. H. BepInGFELp. 


C. H, Cuark. P. M. BERKELEY 
F, M. Hopeson. Percy JAMEs. 
M. Nops. F, J. Tosin. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P.; 
&e. &e. 


(20) (a). CLERICAL STAFF of the ExcuraurR AND 
AupiTt DEPARTMENT. 


Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Somerset House, London, W.C., 
eee 10th July 1874. 
In further compliance with the request contained in 
your letter of the 13th ultimo, I am directed by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General to transmit to you, for the in- 
formation of the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners, the 
enclosed statement of the views entertained by the clerical 
staff of this department on the four points indicated in the 


Sir, 


‘letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Dr. Playfair, 


dated 27th April 1874; also copies of two letters on the 
subject from one of the principal clerks or inspectors of 
this department. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., H. TREHERNE, 
Board of Trade. 


‘Point Views of the Clerical Staff of 
submitted. the Exchequer and Audit Department. 
No.1. Entry -| The members of the Exchequer and Audit Department 


are so divided upon the question whether the entry 
into the public service by open competition or 
limited competition with nomination is the better 
system, that they decline to commit themselves to 
any opinion upon this point. 


Redundant officers should, if possible, be absorbed 
into the department to which they belong, and in 
the meantime no new appointments should be made 
in such department. : 

Tf, however, transfers should be absolutely neces- 
sary, they should be as few as possible, and should 
be confined to redundant officers, masmuch as under 
the present system they are invariably attended with 
considerable hardship and injury, either to the in- 
dividuals transferred or to the officers of the esta- 
plishment to which they are transferred. 

Men have been transferred to the Exchequer and 
Audit Department and placed in it according to their 
former rank and salary ; such transfers were attended. 
with positive injury to the staff of the establishment. 
Other transfers have been made, in which the men 
transferred have been placed at the bottom of the 
office, though some of them count eleven and twelve 
years of public service. 


No.2. Transfers 


retain the salaries and increments they were receiv- 
ing in their old departments, their position is lower 
and their prospects inferior to those they were justi- 
fied in expecting under the conditions of their origi- 
nal appointments to the service, 

he principle which should govern all transfers is, 
in our opinion, that no injury should be inflicted, 
either on the one side or the other ; and the oy way, 
.so long as classes exist, in which this principle can 
be carried into practice is, we submit, by taking each 
case of transfer separately into consideration, by ob- 
taining the opinion of an actuary if necessary, and 
by fixing for the officer transferred such a present 
and prospective salary and rate of increment as the 
nature of his original appointment and its prospects 
would justify. 


Tn the cases of these gentlemen, although they _~ 
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_ Views of the Clerical Staff of 
the Exchequer and Audit Department. 


Point 
submitted. 


No.3. Grading | If by grading the Civil Service as a whole is meant 

the division of it into groaps of offices with similar 
classes and same rates of pay, on the assumption 
that there is a general affinity in the nature of the 
work performed by them, we conceive it would be a 
work of very great difficulty to make this division 
justly, inasmuch as almost every office has work of a 
special and distinctive character. It would, therefore, 
be impossible to grade the service without either in- 
juring some departments by levelling them down, or 
by giving other departments unnecessarily good 
establishments by levelling them up. . 

If, however, as we are inclined to think, the Com- 
mission of Inquiry intended by grading the service 
as a whole the abolition of individual rank in any 
one department, and that every individual should 
take his rank in a class comprising all persons of 
relative official standing in the Civil Service accord- 
ing to the duties he performs, with due regard to his 
existing salary and length of service, we would re- 
mark, that our experience, limited to one depart- 
ment, does not, we think, qualify us to give an 
opinion whether a general grading of the service, 
such as this, would be advantageous or feasible: _ 

_ Should: the difficulties in carrying out this measure 
be overcome, we fully admit that uniform’ rates of 
emolument being established throughout the ser- 
vice, many inconveniences resulting from the diffe- 

_ rence of pay in different departments would doubt- 
less be removed. . 

We desire, however, to record our firm belief that 
a change so extensive would be received by the en- 
tire service with the utmost dismay, unless it was 
accompanied by some effective guarantee, expressed 
in a clause of an“Act of Parliament, or in words of 
an Order in Council, that existing interests should 
not suffer any detriment from the new reorganisa- 
tion of the service, and unless also some impartial 
authority was [provided by whom cases of supposed 
injury should be investigated, and, if substantiated, 
redressed. 


No. 4. Writers -| We are of opinion that writers should be under the 
Civil Service Commissioners, as ati present, but with 


annual salaries and periodical increments. 


(20) (4). Mr. C. MALLET, Excutever anp AuDIT 
DEPARTMENT. 

: 7, Queensboro’ Terrace, 
My prar TREHERNE, Ist July 1874. 

I am sorry that I cannot attend your meeting to- 
morrow, as I shall not be at the office. I don’t think I 
have anything to say about the three last points, but as 
regards the method of admitting men into the service it 
seems to me very difficult to offer an opinion upon it that 
would be worth much, withoutsome reference to Regula- 
tions I. and II., which are now in force. When I assented 
to the answer of our class upon this head I looked at it 
from an abstract point of view only, ignoring the fact that 
the existing principle is that of two distinct classes, and 


believing that unanimity in the office would be almost 


hopeless if a strong opinion adyerse to that principle were 


expressed. I am anxious, however, to make known to my ° 


colleagues generally that my own opinion is decidedly op- 
posed to Regulations I. and II. being applied to one and the 
same office. My own experience, and my knowledge of that 
of others, lead me to the conclusion that itis fundamentally 
wrong in principle to introduce two distinct establishments 
into any department; that the only system which is calcu- 
lated to work well is that which holds out to every man 
appointed to a government office the prospect of rising to 
the top of the clerical staff if he does his duty, and that 
the contrary principle which has been recently enforced is 
peculiarly ill-adapted to an office like our own, in which 
the lowest work of an established clerk necessitates'a certain 
- amount of trust, and the highest needs a great deal of 
experience. . hs 
Entertaining these views I do not think it would be at 
all satisfactory to give the Treasury Commission so vague 
an answer as “that limited competition is in our opinion 
preferable to open competition.” [ should very much 
prefer that we should explain to the Commission why we 
hold this opmion, viz., because we think that men should 
come in at the bottom of the office; and that for men so 
coming in, and beginning with the elementary work, it 
would be highly undesirable to require the exalted educa- 
tional standard which open competition naturally leads to. 
If you have an opportunity of communicating this letter 
_to the meeting to-morrow I shall feel much obliged. . 
d 


Yours very truly, 
H. Treherne, Esq. (Signed) C. Mauer. 


(20) (c). Mr. C. MALLET, Excuzaurr ann AvuDIT 
DEPARTMENT. 
7, Queensboro’ Terrace, 
My prar TREHERNE, 9th July 1874. 
I po not feel quite satisfied that the answers to the 
questions of the Treasury Commissioners, which were 


2 


; 


-keeper would be the fittest person to succeed to it. 


carried yesterday by a show of hands, should go forth as 
the opinions of the whole office upon the points submitted 
tous. I have already expressed my views upon the first 
question. From the answers which are to be given to the 
second and fourth questions I do not dissent, only observ- 
ing that in answering the second I should have preferred 
the addition of a few words with reference to the effect of 
transfers upon the work. I attach so much more import- 
ance to training and experience than to mere ability, that, 
independently of the injustice to individuals, [ should con- 
sider it detrimental to the service if the principle of ‘trans- 
ferring able men from the clerical staff of one office to that 
of another were established. But my reason for asking 
you to receive this letter is that I cannot concur in the 
views shadowed forth in your answer to question 3, as to 
* The possibility of grading the service as a whole, so as 
** to obviate the inconveniences which result from the 
“ difference of pay in different departments.” This may 
mean a grouping of offices, or is may mean a division of 
the service into ranks as we see them in the Army and 
Navy. In either case the idea appears to me impracticable ; 
‘and it is because, as I understand it, the answer agreed to 
rather “coquets”’ with this notion, that 1 am anxious to 
give you my reasons for objecting to the proposal. 

The wording of the question seems to me rather to-point 
at the adoption of the second kind of division. I can under- 
stand that the advocates of transfers would find such 
grading well suited to their views, for it would certainly 
facilitate the power of transfer from one department to 
another; but to my mind it appears quite inapplicable to 
the Civil Service, which, so far from containing in each 
department work of much the same character, presents a 
great variety of work, requiring special adaptation and ex- 
perience. ‘This was no doubt the reason why our ancestors 
bestowed upon different offices different establishments, 
thinking first of the work and what it required, and not 
attaching much importance to uniformity. 

If this question points at a grouping of offices a further 
difficulty presents itself, in the fact that not only is there 
much difference in the work of the various departments, 
but, as has been already pointed out, there are often con- 
siderable varieties in the work of different branches of the 
same office. The truth is that the “inconvenience ”’ spoken 
of is really one created by the invention of Regulations I. 
and II., the promoters of which, in their anxiety to stimu- 
late education, with an eye to economy, have, as it seems 
to me, lost sight of what is required for the work. If the 
examinations aimed, not at giving prizes to the quickest or 
best crammed candidates, but at their fitness for the work 
to be done, there would be no “inconveniences” to be 
obviated. 

I must ask your forgiveness for this long letter with 
which I have troubled you, not only for the sake of satisfy- 
ing my own mind, but also because I have reason to believe 
that the views I have expressed are shared by some at least 
of our colleagues. 

Yours very truly, 


H. Treherne, Esq. (Signed) C. MALLET, 


(21.) Mr. HEWLEPT, Keeper of Lanp RevEenve 
Recorns AND ENROLMENTS. 


Office of Land Revenue Records and Enrolments, 
24, Spring Gardens, S.W.,13th July 1874. 

As requested by a letter from the Commissioner of 
Woods of the IJst instant, J] beg to state for the informa- 
tion of the Civil) Service; Inquiry Commissioners that the 
staff of this office consists of a keeper of the records, a 
deputy keeper, and one permanent clerk. The Treasury 
appoints as keeper or deputy keeper such person as it 
thinks capable of discharging the peculiar duties of the 
office, without requiring him to pass any examination at 
the hands of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

On a vacancy occurring in the keepership the deputy 
The 
single permanent clerkship, a small post commencing with 
a salary of 100/. and rising by LO/. to 160/., was, on the 
last vacancy occurring, filled up by one of the successful 
candidates in-a Civil Service examination. 

Although the Civil Service Commissioners were duly 
apprised of the particular qualifications and experience 
which it was requisite should be passed by the occupant of 
the clerkship, the successful candidate was entirely desti- 
tute of them, having never filled any previous situation 
whatever, and the department would have been put to very 
great inconvenience, had not one of the writers employed-at 
that time, who was himself ineligible for the clerkship on 
the score of age, been able from his previous experience to 


Sir, 


_instruct the new clerk in his technical duties. 
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Any risk of such inconvenience hereafter would be 
obviated by exempting the office from public eompetition, 
and permitting either the Keeper of Records or the Com- 
missioners of Woods to nominate to it a person previously 
known to possess some knowledge of the nature of re- 
ceiver’s accounts, the method of putting rents in charge, 
and other special experience required for the proper dis- 
charge of its duties. Such nominee might, if necessary, 
have his general information tested by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

The merely mechanical work of copying documents and 
enrolling deeds gives permanent employment in this office 
to three writers. 

_ They are paid by the hour and are not graded, and so 
long as they perform their duty may look forward to being 
regularly and constantly employed. 
-. Lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq. H. G. Hewserr. 


’ 


(22.) COPYHOLD, INCLOSURE, anp TITHE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


3, St. James’ Square, London, S,W., 
10th July 1874. 

I am directed by the Copyhold, Inclosure, and 
Tithe Commissioners to enclose replies to the printed 
questions which accompanied your letter dated June 1874, 
which it is hoped will afford the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commissioners the information they desire. Iam also to 
enclose papers expressing the views of the established clerks 
and non-established clerks or writers of this office. 

One of the Commissioners will be glad to wait upon the. 
Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners, if further informa- 
tion is desired 

Referring to Sir S. Northcote’s letter of the 27th April 
1874, the Commissioners desire to observe with regard 
to the first point that in their opinion the selection of civil 
servants should be partly from within the office by the pro- 
motion of non-established clerks or writers to the establish- 
ment, partly by selection from without, and in certain cases 
selection by open: competition might no doubt be adopted 
with advantage, but in all cases the mode of selection 
should be left to the discretion of the heads of the depart- 
ment. 

The appointment of established clerks exclusively by 
open competition would operate injuriously as regards the 
non-established clerks or writers, and it would probably, 
in many cases, fail to obtain men possessing the kind of 
qualifications required. Ke . 

With regard to the second point, the Commissioners see 
no reason why transfers should not take place from one 
office to another, especially-in the cases mentioned of aboli- 
tion or reduction of numbers; but the transfers should 
only be made with the consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments, and it would be necessary to provide that a clerk 
transferred should not fall into a lower position as regards 
salary than that he had previously occupied, and also against 
interfering unduly with promotion in the offices to which 
the transfers were made. 

With regard to the third point, the Commissioners con- 
sider it desirable that the same class of work should, so 
far as ptacticable, be paid at the same rates throughout 
the Civil Service, and they are of opinion that an effort 
should be made to grade the Civil Service, if it is con- 
sidered that the inconveniences which result from the 
difference of pay in different departments would be 
obviated thereby. 

With regard to the fourth point, the Commissioners 
have stated in reply to the printed questions that the 
experience of this office is in favour of the employment of 
non-established clerks or writers, for the discharge of 
duties of less importance than those usually assigned to 
established clerks, or for duties of a purely temporary 
character, but under a different system to that now in 
operation. : d ; 

Under the system recently introduced writers receive 
only a small rate of remuneration, and have no -prospect 
either of their remuneration being increased or of pro- 
motion to the establishment.. They have therefore no 
stimulus to exertion either in the form of increase of pay, 
or promotion to higher rank. 

‘The Comunissioners consider that if the employment of 
writers is continued, ~it should be on the system which 
previously prevailed in this office, under which the writers 
not only received from time to time increase of pay, but 
were also eligible for promotion to the establishment. 

It may also be worthy of consideration whether deserving 
men of this class, though they may not have been placed 
onthe establishment, should not after long and meritorious 


Sir, 


_. APPENDIX TO FIRST REPORT OF THE 


service be entitled to superannuation when no longer fit on 
account of advanced age, or loss of health, to perform their 
duties. 

Lam, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., 


H. Pyne. _ 
Board of Trade. By order of the Board. 
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(23.) CLERICAL STAFF of the Copynoup, IncLo- 
SURE, AND TiTHE CommMISSION, 


AT a meeting of all the clerical staff of this office 
for the purpose of ascertaining their views on the points 
suggested by the Chancellor of “the Exchequer’s letter to 
Mr. Playfair, dated 27th April 1874, the following conclu- 
sions were elicited :— 

1.. We are of opinion that the principle of nomination, 
subject to an educational test examination, is to be preferred - 
to open competition. 

2. When men are transferred from one office to another, 


_We are of opinion that their rate of pay and status in the 


service should not be lowered. 

3. We think it would be possible and extremely desirable, . 
so as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the 
difference of pay in different departments, to grade the 
Civil Service as a whole, provided that in effecting any 
system of grading regard be had to the character of the 
work to be performed; but we do not consider that any 
system which precludes men in a lower grade or class from 
rising into a higher one will work well for the service. 

The irregularities which exist under the present system 
are calculated to occasion discontent, since the duties of the 
more highly paid officers in some of the public offices do 
not appear to be more important or more responsible than 
the duties which devolve upon officers of the same rank in 
those departments where the rate of pay is 40 or 50 per 
cent. less. pldjas: 

As an illustration we would mention that in this office 
the senior clerks, each of whom conducts the correspon- 
dence and general business of a department, under the 
instructions of the Commissioners (duties requiring an 
intimate acquaintance with the Acts which are here admi- 
nistered), receive maximum salaries of little more than half 
those paid to clerks of the same class in some other offices ; 
and that the same comparative disparity exists as regards 
the clerks of the second class, upon whom also‘very respon- 
sible duties devolve. 

4. That the term'“‘ writers ” should be discontinued or 
applied only to men employed on purely temporary work 
executed under pressure, and that men employed on work 
which is really permanent should be put. on a permanent 
footing by the creation of a fresh class. 

From the nature of some of the work necessarily assigned 
to the writers in this office, it would occasion inconvenience 
if, after they had become conversant with their duties, they 
should be transferred to other offices, called away, or leave 
this office to better their position. 

_ 5. That the following gentlemen be selected further to 
represent the views of the meeting in accordance with the 
suggestion contained in Mr, Hamilton’s letter :—- 

- Mr. Gro. Taytor. 
Mr. F. Jackson. 
Mr. Mayo. | 


Mr. Jackson and Mr. Mayo at the-conclusion of the 
meeting handed in the following memorandum :— 

“The surveyors and architects of the commission desire, 
“and believe it to be only necessary, to draw attention to 
“ the fact of the great irregularity which now existsin salaries 
“ between them and the clerks of the establishment, in order 
“ to effect the removal of the same.” 


(24.) DRAFTSMEN employed in the Corynoup, 
ANCLOSURE, AND TirHE Commission. 


AT a meeting of the draftsmen employed in the above 
Commission, held srd July 1874, the following  state- 
ment was unanimously agreed to :— 

The 12 draftsmen/ at present engaged have served 
continuously for periods varying from 9 years to 25 years. 
Two of them are continugysly, and others are occasionally 
employed upon the general duties of the survey department. 
The remainder are chiefly employed on piece work, prepar- 
ing copies of and tracings from the tithe and other maps 
deposited in this office. - 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


Four of the draftsmen on joining were at their own desire 
examined, and passed the Civil Service examination for the 
permanent appointment of “assistant surveyor.” 

The draftsmen are aware that under the Superannuation 
Act of 1859 they have no direct claim to superannuation, 
but in three cases pensions have already been granted to 
drafismen not on the establishment; namely, to 

Mr. William Charles Vine, draftsman, not on the esta- 


blishment, who retired on the Ist August 1857, after 17 — 


years and 9 months’ service, upon a pension of 937. 

Mr. William Henry Maxwell, draftsman, not on the 
establishment, who retired on the 7th December 1857, 
after 19 years and 6 months’ service, upon a pension of 
701. 14s. 9d. 

Mr. Emeric Staniewicz, draftsman, not on the establish- 
ment, who retired on the 30th April 1858, after 19 years 
and 8 months’ service, upon a gratuity of 287/., which he 
preferred to a pension, owing to his leaving the country. 

Under these circumstances the draftsmen have always 

. hoped that when they retired on the ground of old age,, 
ill-health, or other cause, they should also receive super- 
annuation, and they think it hard that, considering the 
nature of their employment and the training necessary for 
its fulfilment, their prospects of superannuation on retire- 
ment are so uncertain, while persons filling very surbordi- 
nate positions, such as messengers, artisans, &c., have the 
certainty of deriving the advantage of the Superannuation 
Act. “ar / 

The draftsmen now therefore respectfully request that 
they may be placed in a permanent class, and that their 
case may be deemed deserving of the same consideration 
with reference to superannuation allowance as has already 
been shown to others similarly situated, and they request 
that Mr. George L. Wakeman may be permitted to repre- 
sent their case before the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Civil Service now sitting. 


(25.) WRITERS employed in the CopyHo.p, INncio- 
SURE, AND TITHE ComMISSION. : 


Ava meeting of writers employed in the above com- 
mission, held 16th June 1874, the following points were 
unanimously agreed to. ; 

_ That the majority of the writers referred to commenced 
their employment in this department at periods long prior 
to the 4th June 1870, dating from the following years 
respectively, 1841, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1862, 1863, 1865, 


1866, 1868, 1870, continuing in each case up to the present - 


time. 

That the. duties on which they have been engaged have 
been in many respects identical or of equal importance 
with those performed by. established clerks, whilst their 
remuneration has only in one case, that of 33 years’ service, 
reached the maximum of 1s. 6d. an hour, without the pro- 
spect of any allowance when they shall have ceased to be 
able to remain in actual service. 

That in some instances their cases constitute a fair claim 
for admission to the regular staff, but if by reason of 
advanced age or other circumstance, such admission might 
not be deemed practicable, then in lieu thereof.a system 
of gradual increase of payment should be established to 
reach in long periods of service beyond the present 
maximum amount of ls. 6d. an hour, being the highest 
amount allowed in this office; and that in making any 
scale of future payments some compensatory allowance 
might be awarded to those writers who have suffered loss 


by the stoppage of their increments in and from the year 


1870; and further, 

' hat where writers who have been employed for a series 
of years upon duties of greater, responsibility than those 
ordinarily performed by writers, and who have consequently 
merited promotion, which through inadvertence or lack of 
power in the department has not been conferred upon 
them, the present seems to be a suitable opportunity of 
granting some special allowance in return for services which 
have not been adequately requited. 

That the case of writers, some of whom have been em- 
ployed, as this statement indicates, for many years, is one 
~which, it is submitted, is well deserving of consideration 
with reference to superannuation allowance, especially as 
this point has already received parliamentary recognition ; 
vide statutes of 29 & 30 Vic. ¢. 31., 33 & 34 Vic. c. 89., 
33 & 34 Vict. c. 94., &c., by which enactments provision 
has been made for persons whom from long service or 
infirmity are compelled to retire. 
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(26.) Mr. W. R. GREG, Conrrouer of the STATIONERY 
OFFICE. 


; Stationery Office, 22nd June 1874. 
Iv handing in to the Commission my answers to 


Sir, 


their questions as far as those relate to the office under my 


charge, I beg to add, in reply to your reference, my views 
as to the four principle points specified in: the letter of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘Those views are the result 
of the consideration and experience of eighteen years of 
employment in the public service; more than eight years 
as Commissioner of Customs, and nearly ten as Controller 
of the Stationery Office. 

I. The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance. ; 

The present method of open competitive examination I 
consider useful, and to be resorted to when no better test 
of a clerk’s qualifications can be found, but only then. It 
saves trouble to ministers, and prevents favouritism and a 
distinct abuse of patronage; but it gains these objects at a 
heavy and, I think, disproportionate cost. It eliminates 
dunces, and that is a great advantage; but it also elimi- 
nates the slow-developing, unready, but often sterling 
young men, who are at their best at 25 or 3() years of age, 
but usually at their worst at 16 or 18,the period of com- 
petitive examinations.. Competitive examination tests 
many of the intellectual qualifications admirably, but not 
all; and even when supplemented by the very careful 
inquiries instituted by the Civil Service Commissioners, it 
can test moral qualifications—temper, tact, integrity, and 
plodding industry—only inadequately. Still, if employed 
not as a universal method, but.ay an ultimate resort when 
no other is available, it has a very substantive value. 

There is no test of a clerk’s fitness in any way com- 
parable to that furnished by six months’ actual probationary 
employment in the office to which he is to be appointed. 
At the end of that time the head of the department will 
be able to say with confidence whether the candidate is 
qualified to do good service, and fit to be placed on the 
establishment. ‘The system I should prefer to the present 
one for original selection—(I am speaking merely of class B., 
haying: no other in this office)—would be that every one who 
desired to enter the service should pass through a preli- 
minary test examination (not competitive); and that out of 
the list of those thus certified as qualified, and only out of 
that list, the nominees should be selected; and their nomi- 


“nation should be merely a nomination to a six months’ trial. 


By this method no incapables could get in, and many 
unready men (anything but incapables), who are now thrown 
out, would find their way in; and no man could get on 
the establishment who: had not in him the making (moral 
and mental qualifications taken together) of a really efficient 
civil servant. 

There are of course objections to every scheme; but I do 
not attach much weight to the argument that under this 
plan the head of an office would be unwilling to discard an 
incapable or unpromising, but still willing and well-inten- 
tioned young man, or disappoint the minister or commis- 
sioner who had named him. Too much of the credit and 
comfort of the head of an office depends upon the capa- 
cities and character of his staff, not as a rule to make those 
capacities and character a consideration paramount to all 
others. 
qualified, or at least tested, candidates) could scarcely, I 
think, be liable to any abuse detrimental to the public 
service. 

But there is a special. case connected with this question 
of entrance into the service by the door of competitive 
examination, which the peculiar construction of the Sta- 
tionery Office obliges me to bring under the more particular 
notice'of the Commissioners. I have a considerable pro- 
fessional or technical staff attached to my department, and 
constituting indeed far the most critically important por- 


tion, and to these officers the plan of selection by competi- _ 


tive examination seems exceptionally inapplicable. I might 
get on tolerably well with ordinary clerks so selected ; but to 
appoint examiners of printing, of binding, and of paper by 
the same contrivance is, I submit, a very questionable pro- 
ceeding. These gentlemen must be thoroughly masters 
of their own business in its most technical details. That they 
should be so, is, of course, of incomparably more impor- 
tance than their orthography, powers of composition, know- 
ledge of geography, &c., or any mere clerical qualifications, 
which it may be presumed they possess, or their possession 
of which can easily be tested by a mere pass examination. 


. Now, how can the Civil Service Commissioners apply com- 


petitive examination to subjects of which they know and can 
know absolutely nothing, and which are only in the rudest 
manner to be tested in a competitive shape ?, Obviously, 
only by calling in a professional printer, binder, or paper- 


‘maker to question the candidates for them; thus dele- 
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gating their functions to outside tradesmen, assessors called 
in pro hdc vice. It may be possible, though I apprehend 


very difficult, for these assessors to judge of the relative ' 


technical qualifications of the several candidates, but must be, 
quite impossible for them to decide between them on other 
more. mportant points, viz., their keenness in detecting 
and their firraness in rejecting, imperfect work ; their in- 
tegrity in passing nothing that should not be passed ; their 
judgment in distinguishing between serious and com- 
paratively unimportant faults; their resolution to allow no 
more costly style of binding, for instance, or printing than 
is necessary ; their tact in dealing with public officers and 
tradesmen, and many other considerations of the like 
nature. 

Yet, if the men I speak of are to be chosen by competitive 
examination, the question of their rejection or acceptance 
(or their relative excellence which involves these) must be 
left in the hands of outside binders, printers, paper dealers, 
&c.; who, again, in strictness ought not to be contractors 
with the Stationery Office (which, however, contracts with 
the best firms in the respective trades), or the masters of 
any of the candidates (whom, yet, we wish to obtain 
from the most eminent houses in each branch). 

In all these cases, it appears clear, the selection ought to 
be left in the hands of the head of the office, who has 
many facilities for obtaining the sort of man he wants, and 
the keenest interest in making the best selection possible. 
1 am well aware that the Order in Council does vest in the 
Treasury a discretionary power of excepting cases of the 
sort I describe from the competitive system, but there seems 
to be a marked disinclination to exercise this discretion. 

The point I am urging is best exemplified by an actual 
case. 

In the year 1872 I applied to the Treasury for permission 
to place on the establishment (with a certificate from the 
Civil Service Commissioners) an individual (Mr. Vicarey) 
whom, with their Lordships’ sanction, I had employed as 
assistant examiner of binding for upwards of three years, 
whom we had trained for the work, and who had become 
thoroughly experienced in it, and gave especial satisfaction ; 
who, in fact, we had ascertained, by the best conceivable 
tests, to be a valuable and reliable public servant. My 
Lords, however, refused my application, and decided to fill 
up the place by competition—a competition to which, how- 
ever, Mr. Vicarey was to be admitted. The examination was 
conducted by a practical binder, who gave 300 marks to 
Mr. Vicarey, and 330 to a rival candidate. Mr. Vicarey 
thus lost his post, and the public service a servant of 
proved capacity ; the decision of an outside assessor, after 
an hour’s investigation (who could only form a judgment 
on a few, points of qualification), thus superseding mine (or 
rather that of my head examiner of binding), formed after 
three years’ close observation and experience of the candi- 
date’s fitness upon all points. (I ought in fairness to add 
that the candidate in whose favour Mr. Vicarey was un- 
seated has turned out very fairly qualified; but of course 
the office was subjected to the grave inconvenience of 
having for several months an untrained instead of a 
fully trained man; and the result might have been 
unsatisfactory.) 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, I have only 
further to remark that whatever system for regulating 
original entrance into the service may be adopted is of 
comparatively small importance, provided promotion is 
guided entirely by the qualifications and fitness of the clerk 
as proved by actual experience, and not by any subsequent 
examination. Promotion should, I think, be left wholly to 
the Head of the Office; and, in determining it, I am of 
opinion that he ought to be guided partly by seniority and 
partly by relative merit; seniority weighing most in the earlier 
stages of a man’s progress, and merit in the later ones. 

II. The mode in which transfers can be made from one 
office to another and redundant officers wedged in presents a 
subject full of difficulties,—on which, I fear, I can offer the 
Commission no suggestions of the least value. 
ing in of redundant clerks, whatever be ‘their salary, must, 
I think, be not only at the bottom of the class, but at the 
bottom’of the entire establishment. Anywhere else they 
would cruelly interfere with the regular course of promotion, 
which is slow enough already in all conscience. 

Il. Nor have I paid sufficient attention to the larger 
question of grading the Civil Service to be entitled to have 
any strong opinion on the matter; but it seems to me that 
the most concise, clear, and easily worked system would be 
to have only one grade for the entire Civil Service in each class 
(say class B., with which alone my office is concerned) ;— 
every clerk to enter (say at 100/. a year), and to rise by yearly 
increments of 10/7. or 15/. to the highest salary. In this way 
all heart-burnings as to promotion and transfers would be 
avoided; no man would be wronged pecuniarily at least 
by the introduction ‘of a red: iant clerk; and no one 
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The work- - 


- would languish discontentedly in any class, waiting for @ 


death or retiring vacancy; he would obtain nis aavance 
(by increments) as he deserved it. And surely, as a matter 
of equity, a clerk who has served creditably for five years or 
for ten deserves his 150/. or 2001, a year equally whether 
a senior has happened to die or be superannuated or not. 
But in case this system were adopted, it would be 
necessary, if selection and promotion by merit is to remain 
a reality, that at the summit of each office there should be 
a class into which no man shall rise by mere seniority ; 
but into which any clerk who has served (say) ten years 
shall be eligible for promotion on the decision or recom- 
mendation of his chief. 

IV. But as to the fourth topic specified I have a very 
strong opinion. Itseems to me very desirabie to employ 
“writers” both to assist in temporary pressure, and to do 
work of secondary importance. The system is economical, 
both because the pay is less than that of established clerks, 
and because they need not be employed an hour longer 
than their services are required. But if they remain per- 
manently as writers or copyists (and some are fit for nothing 
else, though excellent in this capacity) there can, I think, be 


‘little doubt that their pay ought to increase at a moderate 


rate and to a specified limit with length of service—say, a 
rise to take place every five years. * 

The chief virtue of the system of employing writers, how- 
ever, seems to me to consist precisely in the feature which 
(under the existing regulations) is distinctly and rigidly 
eliminated from it. Instead of fixing an impassable gulf 
between writers and established clerks, I would make of 
the writers a sort of nursery to the Civil Service. I would 
reverse the present scheme, and convert the gulf into a 
bridge. Some writers are mere copyists, and must remain 
such all their lives, a kind of moveable type, cheaper and 
handier than the metal ones. Others, on the contrary, 
display the special qualities which would render them 
peculiarly valuables established clerks; display them ina 
fashion which admits of no dispute ; actually test and prove 
(that is) those needed qualifications which competitive 
examinations can only enable you'to guess at. ‘To cut 
yourselves off (as is done by the existing regulations) from 
the very best test of usefulness and suitability for the 
service that you can possess would appear to be a simply 
suicidal policy. If the head of an office cannot be trusted 
to discern merit and capacity when he sees it, or is so 
foolish and inequitable as to prefer comparative incapacity, 
he is not fit for his position. Moreover, if entering as a 
writer Jed, in case of fitness, to the permanent service, 
instead of debarring from it, a better educated and qualified 
class of young men would soon be found willing to begin 
the career at 30s. a week,—which after all is bread and 
meat,—with a-probable opening to a secure competence. 

I should not propose to extend this arrangement further 
than class B.;-but in reference to that class I would 
authorise the head of a department to recommend a writer 
after three years’ service for appointment to the permanent 
staff. If the innovation be considered too bold, it might 
be mitigated by limiting the number of such recommenda- 
tions in each office, in proportion to its staff, or by an 
intimation that such recommendations must be regarded as 
exceptional. And in any case the Treasury, of course, 
would have the power of ignoring the recommendation if 
they pleased. At all events, if the plan were adopted, we 
should at least know that we were obtaining suitable civil 
servants, instead of merely inferring it by doubtful logic 
from an imperfect test. It may be objected that we should 
thus be placing too much patronage in the hands of the 
permanent chiefs of departments. But at least we should 
have hit upon the two principles of selection most likely 
to give us the sort of men we want, viz., giving the nomi- 
nation (subject to a veto from superior power) to those who 
are to employ them and to be responsible for their work, 
and who alone are able to judge of their work, and confin- 
ing the nomination to an already sifted and examined body. 
If need be, the standard of qualification for a writer might 
be slightly raised ; but I do not advise this. 

Finally, in reference to the last paragraph in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, I cannot but think 
that all barriers which prevent highly qualified men from 


‘passing freely from one class to another-—from class ls. to 


class A.—are simply gratuitous and detrimental. What . 
we want in the public service is the right man in the right 
place; and why we should enact an artificial prohibition, 
forbidding us to get what we want, I cannot conceive, 
W.R. Gree, 
The Right Honourable, Controller. 
Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
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H. M. Stationery Office, 6th July 1874. 
In reply to the invitation contained in your letter 
to the Controller, and acting on behalf of the clerks in 
-Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, we beg respectfully to 
submit the following observations :— 

Tn our opinion they should be selected by open compe- 
tition, the standard of examination being“ raised. 

We deprecate transfers, which indeed appear to us to be 
inadvisable. They should in no case take place without 
the consent of the clerk proposed to be removed. In case 
of abolition of duties, offexs of transfer with due recom- 
pense for any loss in pay or pomotion should be made to 
the redundant clerks. In no case should the clerks of an 

. Office receiving redundant men suffer either in pay or 
promotion. 

An assimilation of the position and salary of the members 
of various departments would remove much’ dissatisfaction 
and jealousy ; provided that any such change should be 
effected in such a way as not to interfere injuriously with 
the position or prospects of the clerks now in the service. 

We would suggest the following as one way in’ which 
this might be done: 

The whole service to be divided into two sections. 

_ The first section to be treated exceptionally as regards 
pay and promotion. 

We would strongly recommend that as many as possible 
of these appointments should be filled up from section II., 
or, in other words, that they should be made the prizes of 
the whole service. : 

The second section to include the bulk of the service, 


and to be divided into senior and junior classes, with the . 


same ‘pay and privileges in each class for all offices. 

The senior and junior classes to be apportioned to each 
office according to its needs and the quality of the work 
performed. The existing status of each office would thus 
be maintained, and the only difference between offices 
would consist in the proportion of senior to junior classes, 
and not in pay. 

Promotion might then take place in either of two ways: 

First, within each office separately ; in which case vacan- 
cies in the senior class would be filled up as at present 
from the existing staff without transfer, while the number 
. men would be maintained by additions to the junior 
class. 

Second, the service might be treated as a whole, and 
promotion take place independently of particular offices ; 
in which case it would be necessary to make frequent 
transfers, so that the status (or the proportion of upper to 
lower sections) of each office might be maintained. 

The first of these two ways is that which we would re- 
commend, In any case, we consider that promotion should 
be governed by seniority combined with efficiency, and not 
by selection. ‘The reasons for withholding promotion before 
being despatched from the office should be entered ina 
letter book accessible to all employed in the department, 

‘The present system with regard to pay, &c., we consider 
highly unsatisfactory. ‘Those who are efficient (and some 
are well qualified for more than mere copying) have no 
inducement to remain in the service or to perform their 
duties in other than a mechanical manner. | By raising 
the standard, and establishing them as a third class with an 
improved scale, they would be valuable auxiliaries to the 
first and second classes ; but they should distinctly under- 
stand that they have no.claim for promotion thereto. 

In the event of departmental classes being formed, we 

' would venture to submit that the Stationery Office should 
be awarded: the maximum number of seniors. As a pur- 
chasing department there is much personal responsibility 
divided amongst most of the staff; nearly all bemg more 
or less engaged in vouching for receipt of goods, auditing 
contractors’ accounts, checking supplies to departments, &c. 
The staff of established-clerks has also been considerably 
reduced within the last few years, while the business has 
greatly increased, so that the various duties are now of a 
more responsible as well as more laborious nature. Appli- 
cation has recently been made to the Lords of the Treasury 
for an improved scale in consideration of the above facts, 
inasmuch as no alteration has been made in the scales of 

the first and second classes since 1856. 


We would also beg to call attention to the fact that the” 


hours of attendance at the Stationery Office have been 
since 1854 (the period of the Crimean war), and still are, 
from 10 till 4.30, and the amount of annual leave 30 days; 
and we submit that they should justly be assimilated to 
those of other departments. 

; We have, &c., 


J. M. GaLer, 
R. G. C, Hamilton, Esq. W. H. Harrison. 
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(28.) SUPPLEMENTARY CLERKS, Home Orricr. 


I. The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance. 


It is difficult to propose any plan for selecting clerks for 
the Civil Service in which some imperfection will not be 
found. ‘The patronage system had a long trial, but public 
opinion was at length almost unanimous in its condemna- 
tion. This opposition appears to have arisen not so much 
from a feeling that the system injured the service by intro- 
ducing incapable men, as from.a desire to throw open the 
advantages of the service to a larger portion of the com- 
munity than could hope to participate in them through the 
ordinary channels of patronage. The system of competi- 
tion, opén as a general rule, which has taken its place, 
appears also to possess serious defects. 


1. It leads to such a disproportionate number of candi- 
dates as compared with places, and is productive of disap- 
‘pointment to the large majority who must fail to secure 
them. By occupying their attention for so many years in 
the studies necessary to qualify them fora Civil Service 
examination, the system of open competition throws the 
unsuccessful candidates behind in the real occupation of 
life which they have to follow, and to this extent it is 
positively injurious to a large per-centage of the young 
men who aim at these positions. 


2. Open competition also tends to encourage an artificial 
system of education, as, owing to the unlimited number of 
competitors, the standard of examination will in all probabi- 
lity be raised higher and higher, and the range of subjects 
almost indefinitely extended. It is obviously advantageous 
to a young man to commence his service at as early an age 
as possible, and he endeavours therefore to acquire a know- 
ledge of the required subjects in the shortest possible time. 
This knowledge must, as a rule, be very superficial, and it 
is a question if the time spent upon these extraneous 
studies has been profitably employed, and whether the 
public service will. benefit materially by the knowledge 
thus acquired. 

I have felt bound to refer to the above objections, 
although at the same time I am persuaded that competition 
is better than patronage, and that it would be impolitic to 
abolish the system, but I would suggest that some modifi- 
cations might,be adopted which would remove or materially 
lessen the evils alluded to. 


II1.—The principles upon which men should be transferred 
from office to office, especially in cases where an 
establishment has been abolished or reduced in 
numbers, and when there ave consequently redun- 


a dant employés, whose services should, if possible, be 


made available in other departments. 

The transfer of a clerk from one office to another cannot 
be effected, under the present constitution of departments, 
without injustice either to the men already in the office or 
to the person transferred, and it could only become practi- 
cable in the event of the proposal contained in the third of 
the Chancellor of,the Exchequer’s suggestions, viz., “the 
“* division of the pubhe departments into grades, with 
“ uniform rates of pay, &c.,” being earried out. But. 
although it might then be practicable, I think it would not 
be desirable to introduce the system of transfer as a rule of 
the service, but at the most to make it possible when the 
public interests demanded it. So much of the usefulness 
of a member of any department depends upon the 
experience and traditional knowledge he has gained during 
his service in that department, and it is a question whether 
it would be advantageous to the public service to remove 
him from an. office, the duties of which he knew and per- 
formed efficiently, to another where the duties would be 
entirely strange to him, while his place would be scarcely 
adequately filled by the transfer of an officer similarly 
inexperienced. Ithas been stated that there is a danger of 
men getting into a groove by being employed alwaysin one 
department, and that it is desirable as it were to infuse new 
blood by the introduction of clerks from other offices. , But 
I think this theory applies more to the employment of a 
man on the same duty in his own department, instead of 
passing him through all the various branches of his depart- 
ment. Here I think it is desirable, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances, to interchange the men, so that 
-each branch may have the benefit of different minds in turn 
dealing with its duties. There is little fear, if this is done, 
of a whole department falling into fixed ideas, and there ‘ 
will always be a sufficient tendency to adopt improvements 
as they present themselves to the minds of the several 
officers of a department, without the necessity of introduc- 
ing strangers or interfering with other offices. 
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Another drawback connécted with the system of transfer 
suggests itself. The probability of removal would seriously 


interfere with that feeling of interest which aman at present | 


entertains with regard to the department in which his lot 
has been cast. ; 

Whatever plan of promotion may ultimately be adopted, 
and even if classification be more or less done away with, 
‘there will always remain distinctions between offices even of 
the same grade, which will make it difficult, except in quite 
the earlier days of an official life, to effect these transfers 
without injustice or without causing dissatisfaction. . In 
the case of redundant officers who are still qualified to work, 
it would be very desirable to employ them, but I think it 
would be found necessary to make special provisions to meet 
every individual case on its merits. It is not only the 
amount of pay of the redundant officer that has to be con- 
sidered ; the nature of his work, his prospects of promotion, 
and other elements in his official position will also have to 
be taken into account. 


III. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a 
whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which 
result from the difference of pay in different de~ 
partments. : 


The division of the public departments into grades ap- 
pears not only practicable but just, and the only effectual 
remedy for the existing anomalies in the pay and constitu- 
tion of the different departments. The Civil Service may 
be said broadly to consist of two divisions, the higher one 
being the creative or judicial, the other being the executive, 
and it is clear that the first-named will require a higher 
order of ability than the second, which has simply to act in 
an administrative capacity. The judicial functions exer- 
cised by the Treasury, for instance, mark the duties inthat 
department as of an exceptional character, while both there 
and at the offices of the Secretaries of State questions are 


, continually arising of a peculiarly confidential nature. At 


present the scales of pay in the various departments have 
no pretension to harmony. They have been fixed at 
different times, at the suggestion of variously constituted 
committees, and to meet special circumstances, rather than 
on any uniform principle. The most incongruous results 
have naturally followed such a course of treatment, and, as 
before remarked, the present state of the public depart- 
ments, as regards pay and classification, is confused and 
anomalous. It has been suggested whether two grades 
would be sufficient to embrace the various departments, 
with their different duties, but I am disposed to think that 
two, with their intermediate divisions, would be ample. 
It is not easy exactly to estimate the value or importance 
of the functions discharged by the several public depart- 
ments, and it would require a very laborious analysis to 
divide them into three or more degrees. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the public departments are divided into grades, 
the establishment of some uniform system of salary becomes 
at once essential. This would remove a fruitful source of 
agitation both on the part of individuals and classes, as they 
could no longer point to their position as exceptional, while 
it would offer facilities for occasional transfers from one 
department to another which might be required in the 
interests of the service. ; 

This change would involve the abolition, or at any rate 
the partial abolition of the present system of classification, 


a system which appears open to very serious objection, | 


acting inconsistently towards individuals, and with small 
regard to the interests of the public service. As this, how- 
ever, is a question noi directly raised in the letter of the 
-Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is not proposed to 
offer any further observations upon it. 


IV. The system under which it is desirable to employ 

writers or other persons for the discharge of duties 

_ of less importance than those usually assigned to 

established clerks, or duties of a purely temporary 
character. 


The necessity for the employment of a certain number of 
persons on the copying and other mechanical work of the 


~ public service has been generally admitted; and so long 


as they are kept strictly within the line which has been 
marked out as distinguishing their duties from those of 
the establishment, there should be no difficulty in carrying 
out such an arrangement satisfactorily to the men and to 
the advantage of the service. There is ‘a great tempta- 
tion, however, on emergency, to use the services of any 
exceptionally qualified writers on work of a higher character, 
and as soon as this is done the groundwork is laid for dis- 
satisfaction and agitation. When law stationers’ clerks 
were employed, there was no difficulty in obtaining a suffi- 
cient supply of writers, who received, I believe, 9d. or 10d. 
an hour; and although doubtless there Were inconveniences 
in this arrangement, it is a question whether the method 
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adopted for improving the system has not been productive — 


of even greater embarrassment. As soon as men were 


invited to enter the Government service, after passing an — 


examination before the Civil Service Commissioners, a 
feeling would naturally arise in their minds that they had 


aclaim to more liberal treatment than when they were 


employed through private firms. However simple and ele- 
mentary this examination, the accepted candidates would 
regard themselves as civil servants, and, as such, entitledjto 
look for promotion. The present arrangement appears not 
sufficiently liberal to induce qualified writers to remain ; 
on the other hand, if any system of a permanent character 
is adopted, with higher rates of pay, &c., the same difficulty 
will arise as heretofore; well educated and able men will 
make their way to the front, and it will be found impossible 
to resist their claims to still further advancement. 'Theo- 
retically the line against this may be stringently drawn; 
but so it has been before, and yet, with every determination 
to resist the pressure, heads of departments have been com- 
pelled in the interests of the public service to yield. . This 
difficulty points therefore to the necessity of preserving a 
marked distinction in the appointment, duties, and. pay of 
the establishment and of the writers; while at the same 
time the pay and prospects of the latter should be suffi- 
ciently liberal to obtain the class of persons required. 

_ The foregoing remarks and suggestions on the questions 
pointed out in the letter of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, although generally concurred in by the clerks of the 
second grade in the Home Office, I beg leave respectfully 
to submit as more particularly representing my own views. 
I am well aware how wide are the questions involved in the 
inquiry before the Commissioners, and how far from com- 
plete are the statements I have made; while there are 
several important points incidental to any improved ‘organi- 
sation of the service, which, as not directly referred to in 
the questions, have not been introduced into this me- 
morandum. 


The following remarks are offered by the clerks of the 
second grade (supplementary) in the Home Office, on the 


“questions under the heading 


* B.— Established Clerks.” 


There are at present two grades in the establishment of 
the Home Office, viz. :— : 


Ist grade — 18 clerks. © 
2nd grade— 8 do. (including the clerk in charge of ac- 
counts and the examiner of police 
accounts). 
1 clerk for signet business. 
Total 27 

There are in addition about 12 writers employed. 

The duties of the junior clerks in the first grade, during 
the earlier years of their service, must necessarily be of a 
subordinate character. Coming fresh from school or col- 
lege, with high educational qualifications, but without 
business habits, they have to acquire the rudiments of their 
profession, and are employed on such work as requires no 
previous experience, but in the discharge of which they 
should acquire the knowledge necessary to enable them 
to undertake the more responsible duties of the depart- 
ment. The advantage of this system of training, this 
gradual building up of their official knowledge, is obvious ; 
without an acquaintance with the minor duties of their 
department they would not be qualified to superintend 
them in after years; and although it is of course not. de- 
sirable that they should be kept on subordinate duties 
longer than is necessary, yet these should form the founda- 
tion of their future usefulness. 

‘The division into grades was suggested by the necessity 
of separating the intellectual or higher class of duties from 
the mechanical or inferior class, but a dispassionate exami- 
nation of the duties discharged by the clerks in the two 
grades in the Home Office, except those in the higher 
positions, will show no practical difference. It is a theo- 
retical distinction rather than a real one; the term “ intel- 
lectual ”’ frequently covering duties of a purely mechanical 


character, while among the duties of the second grade will - 


be found many requiring high qualifications. Three, if not 
four, of the eight persons in this grade are entrusted with 
duties of a superior character. : 

The charge of accounts, and the examination of police 
accounts, involve the necessity of qualifications analogous 
to those required for the, higher work of the first grade ; 
and the satisfactory discharge of these duties must be 
measured by the degree of efficiency which the persons 
holding these positions bring to bear upon them. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary matters of account, they have to 


study Acts of Parliament, prepare minutes, amd draft letters - 
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<upon the various intricate questions which arise, and to 
sustain responsibilities directly affecting the public ex- 
penditure. pas 

The duties of the Compiler of Statistics, which were 
formerly discharged by the Criminal Registrar, a highly 
paid officer, are also of great responsibility, and have been 
described both by the Chief Clerk and by the Permanent 
Secretary to the Home Office in his evidence’ before the 
Civil Service Expenditure Commission, as “at least equal 
“in importance to those appertaining to the established 
“* clerks of this office.” . 

The duties of the two senior supplementary clerks em- 
ployed in. the registry involve considerable responsibility, 
and demand intelligence, judgment, and vigilance. The 
general work. of the office passing through the registry, 
everything depends upon the papers coming into the office 
‘being sent forward to be acted on, ‘and letters, warrants, 
&c., issued with despatch. The work of the writers has to 
be carefully supervised, and their time checked also by 
these supplementary clerks. - 

The original intention in the creation of the supplemen- 
tary class, or second grade, was to provide an economical 
means for the performance of certain mechanical duties 
incident to the work of every department; but as time 
passed on, men of this class were entrusted with other 
duties, which, until then, had been discharged by clerks in 
the first grade. The necessity for the class of writers thus 
arose; and they practically occupy the position originally 
intended for the supplementary class. ' Without presuming 
to refer to other departments, it would appear impossible 
to divide the duties of the Home Office so as to require 
three distinct degrees of education or ability. If practi- 
cable at all, it could only be done by restricting the number 
of those in the first grade to a very narrow limit, and plac- 
ing others already there upon the second grade, or upon 
the redundant list; -but this arrangement would break 
down on the first vacancy in the first grade, as it would 
be impossible to’supply the place except from among 
those experienced in the duties of the department. 

Under the present system of classification it would be 
difficult to promote from one grade to another without 
producing dissatisfaction ; but if it is decided to retain two 
grades in the establishment, it isto be hoped that, even 
if not altogether abolished, such modifications may be 
introduced into the system of classification as will remove 
this difficulty. It is impossible to effect a radical change 
in the constitution of a. department without some tem- 
porary interference with the symmetry of the classification ; 
but in. cases cf reorganisation it has often been found 
convenient to place clerks as supernumeraries in the various 
classes of a department, who do not in any way interfere 
with the- interests of those already in those classes, and as 
-yacancies occur the department will gradually assume its 
proper proportions. 

The fact of two grades being employed in a department 
is attended with this great drawback: those in the second 
grade, knowing the work upon which the clerks of, the 
higher grade are employed, and that itis generally of a 
similar character to their own, naturally question the equity 
of a system which makes their position so inferior to that 
of the first grade. Instead of feeling encouraged to devote 
their best energies to the service, they might be excused if 

. they contented themselves with the mere discharge of the 
duties entrusted to them. This, however, has not been 
the case. The supplementary clerks have always looked 
forward to the time when the circumstances of their position 

would be. fully considered, and when those of them who 
deserved it would be placed on a footing of equality with 
those with whom they were associated in the performance 
of their public duties. 
é JAMES SIMPSON, 

Home Office, Examiner of Police Accounts. 

27th October 1874. 


(29.) (a.) Mr. G. GRAHAM, RecistrarR GENERAL. 


PARAGRAPHS in CHANCELLOR of ExcHEQUER’S 
Lerrer of 27th April 1874. 


1. Altogether I approve of open competition being now 
continued. 
- 2,1 am very averse to receiving here redundant and 
reduced clerks from other offices, unless they come in at 
the bottom of the list of established assistant clerks. I 
approve of the present system. There are in the Army 
‘and Navy officers of all ages and ranks unemployed; and, 
on reduction of established clerks, and on introducing 
writers and boys in their stead (an immense ultimate 
economy), these must remain non-effective civil servants, 
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not by any means the best and. most efficient, or they 


would not have been selected for reduction. These re- 


dundant employés should not be sent here, stopping pro- 


motion, abolishing all zeal, and exciting discontent, 

_ 3. Certainly some departments might be “ grouped” 
like the offices of the five Secretaries of State, where certain 
“grades” for each might be fixed. But, looking at the 
great variety of offices and the varying description of work 
in ae T do not see my way to avoid difference of pay in 
each. 

4. I highly approve of the employment of writers and 
boys, furnished, as required, from the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and liable to be discharged at a week’s notice, for 
duties of less importance than are usually assigned to 
established clerks. I think their prospects should be 
improved ; 30s. per week, with no rise after years of good 
service, and with no claim for gratuity or superannuation, 
for an aged married writer with a large family, I consider 
cruel treatment’; although I am well aware that there are 
hundreds desirous of being so employed. I enclose a 
memorandum on this subject that I lately submitted to the 
I ma 
here mention that I have lately given to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a plan for altering the present establishment 
of this office, reducing 1 superintendent, 4 senior clerks, 
14 assistant clerks, and filling their places with writers and 
boys. I enclose a paper which the Commissioners may 
like to possess, pointing out the economy of such a change. 
(Table D.) 

Grorcre GRAHAM, 

General Register Office, Registrar General. 
Somerset House, 

14th June 1874. 


(29.) (0.) Mr. Ge GRAHAM, RecistRAR GENERAL. 


; 2nd April 1874. 

- In my opinion.the system of the Civil Service 
Commission keeping the register of writers and boys, and 
providing them from time to time for the use of such 
departments as may require them, should be maintained, 
as preferable to writers and boys being permanently 
attached to Government offices. 

But I think that the age for the admission of writers by 
the Civil Service Commission should be from 18 to 25 
years of age; those who enter after that age are not of 
much use, having proved themselves unfitted for other 
occupations in which they have embarked and failed, and 
are discontented with their lot, starving upon 30s. a week 
with wives and families. , ; 

T also think that the meritorious should have_increasé 
of pay. 

10d. an hour during the first 3 years. 

12d. an hour during the next 5 years of actual service, if 


reported deserving. — 


14d. 3 ” » 
16d. 5 os 99 
138d. Es 9 9 


I approve of heads of departments having the power of 
discharging them, giving a week’s notice. 

I think that on a writer retiring after 10 years’ actual 
service with excellent character, the Lords of the Treasury 
should be empowered to grant him a gratuity not exceed- 
ing one month’s pay for each year, of actual service; and 
a similar gratuity, even if he has not served 10 years, if 
from real infirmity of mind or body, well ascertained to 
exist and vouched for by more than one medical practi- 
tioner, he be proved to be unfit for the public service. 

For the present I think that should satisfy the class of 
writers; and it does not now seem necessary to consider 
whether ultimately they should be entitled to superan- 
nuation allowance; a decision on that question, | think, 
may well be postponed for 15 or 20 years. 

It is contended by some that, where great excellence is 
shown, aS an encouragement for good conduct, writers 
should be promoted to junior clerkships on the estab- 
lishment. I certainly think that the best mode of obtain- 
ing really efficient clerks to be permanently placed on the 
establishment of any office is, after experience of the 
merits of a number of extra or temporary clerks, to select 
the best without favour or affection on decided proof 
of their qualifications and_ excellence, after a practical 
trial during a certain number of years; a mode much 
preferable to open competition after severe cramming 
and an estimate of their merits by the number of marks, 
tried men being better probably than unttied. 

Therefore 1 am of opinion that writers. not’ above 22 


‘years of age who have completed three years of actual 


service, if they, are especially recommended by heads of 


~- departments, may on vacancies occurring .be placed on the 
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establishment as junior clerks, on passing the examina- 
tion for clerks of second class before the Civil Service 
Commission, their service as writers not counting for 
superannuation allowance. » : : 
(Signed) Grorce GRAHAM, 
° Registrar General. 


(22) (c)) Mr. G. GRAHAM, RecistTrar GENERAL, 


General Register Office, Somerset House, 
25th November 1874. 

As the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners wish 
for information as ‘to the appointment of clerks to sub- 
ordinate offices by the Lords of the Treasury, before the 
appointment of the Civil Service Commission, I state the 
following facts : 

From my experience of the General Register Office from, 
1836 to 1854 nothing could be worse than the system of 
nomination hy the Treasury of clerks, respecting whom 
their Lordships knew only their names and that they were 
recommended by influential Peers or Members of Parlia- 
ment, supporters of the Government of the day; no pre- 
vious inquiry being made as to their age, health, former 
occupation, character, and qualifications. 

One clerk who was dismissed by me in 1847 had, before 


- he was nominated to the General Register Office by the 


Treasury, been through the Insolvent Debtors’ Court with 
debts 4,903/. 18s. 2d., credits 122/. 6s. 6d.; and he had 
been sentenced to imprisonment for fraudulently contract- 
ing debts without probable expectation of paying them. 

From 1836 to 1854, in addition to a certain number of 
young men, 55 of various ages were nominated and of 
various occupations, as is shown in Table A. 

In a newly-created office, as the General Register Office 
then was, no established clerks had gradually risen able to 
superintend such a motley crew. Severe discipline was 
necessary, as very serious faults were brought to light. 

Several were forced to leave from ill health, and I 
remember that two were suffering from such offensive 
complaints that other clerks could not officiate with them, 
and I was forced to put them into rooms by themselves, 

In that period of 18 years it was necessary to. remove or 
dismiss for incompetency or crimes not fewer than 24. lf 
I had rigidly done my duty that number would have heen 
larger. 4 

Then again, when I was called upon to take the census, 
not only in England and Wales, but also in Scotland, and 
to ascertain the state of education and the religion of every 
individual, the clerks given to me by the Treasury were of a 
very heterogeneous character, from 14 to 60 years of age, and 
of many’ occupations, who had tried various professions, 
but had failed in all, as is shown in Table B., relating to 
106 census clerks in 1851. On looking back I wonder 
how that great work was accomplished with such a staff. 

But I have another instance to cite. When I was again 
appointed to take the census of 1871, I, of course, imagined 
that after the Order in Council of 1870 a better class of 
clerks would be sent to me from the Civil Service Com- 
mission; but I was disappointed, and the Lords of the 
Treasury of that day decided against me and against the 
Civil Service Commission, and against the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, under 
whose orders I conducted the census of 1871. 

Their Lordships took to themselves the patronage, 
desiring me to publish in the London Gazette that the 
Census Office would be exempted from the operation of the 
Order in Council of 1870; here I hope that for the last 
time interest and patronage prevailed ; and I had to make the 
best I could of such of the Treasury nominees as joined me. 

Their Lordships adopting the same system I have above 
mentioned, without inquiry as to character or anything 
else, merely on the recommendation of influential adherents, 
nominated as census clerks not fewer than 261 between 
the ages of 16 and 40; I protested that none should ‘be 
appointed over that age, as in 1851 they had sent me some 
60-years old. / 

Happily on this occasion the nominees were compelled 
to go through an examination before the Civil Service 
Commission—a very trifling examination, but the most 
useless and the very worst were by this process weeded and 


- drafted, and I never saw them; they were 150 in number, 


and 111 came to me in Craig’s Court. 

Their ages and occupations are shown in Table C, Nine 
had been in the army ; on what terms they had left that 
profession I soon found that too strict. inquiry was pro- 
ductive of pain and confusion. 

Such is a specimen of what I have seen during the last 
40 years as to civil servants appointed by the Treasury to 
subordinate offices. I, of course, was an advocate for the 
new system introduced in 1854, and now when the Civil 
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Service in India, the Medical Service, Engineers. Artillery, 
Cavalry, Infantry, and the Royal Navy are thrown entirely 
open to the public by competition, and the Civil Service 
also, I believe, with the single exception of the Foreign 
Office, I think that that system cannot be abandoned ; 
although I often regret that for a few vacancies so many 
candidates should compete; those who gaining man 
marks have only just failed to attain the object of their 
ambition being much discouraged after the great trouble 
and expense they have been put to, and those who do 
succeed being considerably impressed with their own im- 
portance, and thinking themselves fitted for work more 
scientific and superior to that on which for the first few 
years of Civil Service they are ordinarily employed. 

Moreover, I have always practically found that the best 
way of obtaining really useful clerks is, after experience of 
a few years, to select for permanent employment on the 
establishment from extra or temporary clerks those who 
have proved themselves best qualified; but this selection 
must be honestly made on real ascertained superior merit 
only, without favour or affection. ‘ 

Thus amongst the 106 clerks employed on the census of 
1851, and amongst the 111 clerks employed at the census 
of 1871, however strongly I may have stated my objections 
to the system of their first nomination, on each occasion 
of closing the Census Office in 1854 and 1874, there were 
several clerks who after three years’ constant work proved 
themselves most excellent and well fitted for permanent 
employment in the Civil Service, whom I regretted much 
to discharge; some of whom are now almost penniless 
amongst the thousands unemployed seeking work of that 
description. 

I should myself prefer them to the first five or six who 
out of 50, 80, or 100 candidates have in Cannon Row 
gained the greatest number of marks. I frequently remark 
that I like tried men better than untried, however promis- 
ing; therefore on 2nd April I made a proposal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to promoting writers. 

As to “redundant” clerks I object to their being nomi- 
nated to offices unless they comé in atthe very bottom of the 
list. of established clerks. In the General Register Office 
assistant clerks serve in that capacity during the best years 
of their life, hoping, on proving themselves worthy, to be 
selected for promotion to the rank of senior clerks. 

When a vacancy occurs amongst the senior clerks, to 
introduce a “redundant”? discharged from another office, 
instead of promoting an assistant, would to my mind be 
improper. Who are these “redundant” clerks? Not by 
any means the best public servants in: that office wherein 
their qualifications and characters are best known, when 
selected for reduction. 

Such an arrangement would reduce zeal and ambition to 
aminimum. I hold that, for the good of the service, having 
been thrown out of employment they should remain there, 
non-effective—on the same principle as the retired officers 
of the Army and Navy. In the Navy List I find the 
number of active and retired admirals to be 292, out of 
whom 16 only.are employed with their flags flying. 

In this office I approve of the employment of a lower 
grade than assistant clerks and higher than writers and 
boys called index compilers and statistical abstracters, 
who are on the establishment and are entitled to a small 
superannuation allowance; but that lower grade perhaps 
is more nécessary here because, different from most offices, 
much is executed here by piece-work. 

I also approve of the employment of writers and boys 
liable to be discharged at a week’s notice. Here at present 
I have more than 20. ‘ ; 

There is very great. economy in thus employing boys at 
4d.an hour and writers at 10d. an hour, compared with 
clerks who, having served from 20 years of age to 60, may 


_ then claim superannuation and remain pensioners for many 


years. 

This is exhibited in Table D. which I now transmit for 
serious consideration. 

This table shows that, if in this office I substitute the 
services of 20 writers annually instead of 20 established 
clerks, at the end of the next 40 years there would bea 
saving of about 227,000/.; and in this calculation the 


annual pay as superannuation allowance to established 


clerks who have retired at 60 years of age and upwards is 
not included—a very large additional annual salary. 

As to class I. and II., I wish only for class II. in this 
office, preferring experienced hands to fill the highest ranks, 
selected from the assistant clerks who during 2U or 30 years 
have become thoroughly acquainted with their duties, well 
able to teach and superintend the junior clerks and writers 
and boys and _piece-workers, rather than see the better 
educated class I. intruded into the higher grades of this 
department. I do not want them here; they would be 
thought to be interlopers, 


[fear I may have here repeated what I have said in 
former papers, but I hope the Commissioners will excuse 


GrorGE GRAHAM, 
Registrar General. 
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TABLE A. 


Acess and Previous Occupations of 55 Clerks appointed 
by the Treasury to Clerkships in the General Register 
Office from 1836 to 1854, who at the Date of their 
Appointment were aged 24 and upwards. 


No. 
of of 
Age. | Clerks, 


Years : ‘ 
Previous Occupations. 


24 2 1 writer for public press, 1 no occupation. ‘ 

25 6 2 lawyer’s clerks, 1 clerk in Manchester trade, 1 private- 
tutor, 1 no occupation, 1 banker's clerk. Gis. 

26 6 1 merchant’s clerk, 1 private tutor, 1 supernumerary 1n 

; Government office, 1 bank clerk, 1 no occupation, 
railway clerk. ; 

27 5 1supernumerary in Government office, 2 no occupation, 
1 reporter to public press, 1 railway clerk. 

28 5 1 surgeon’s assistant, 2supernumeraries in Government 
offices, 1 woolstapler, 1 not known. 

29 4 2 supernumeraries in Government offices, 1 surgeon, 
1 supernumerary in Government office. . f 

30 ||. + 4 1supernumerary in Government office, 1 silversmith’s 

assistant, 1 lawyer’s clerk, 1 woolstapler. 

31 1 Occupation unknown. 

32 L Surgeon. P 

33 1 Supernumerary in Government office. 

‘36 1 Farmer. © 

87 1 Surgeon. y 

38. 3 2 supernumeraries in Government offices, 1 no occu- 

\ pation. _ 

39 2 1 merchant’s clerk, 1 in office of estate agont. 

40 1 Fruiterer. ; 

41 2 1 merchant, 1 merchant’s clerk. 

42, 2 1 solicitor, 1 beokseller. 

43, 2 2 surgeons. 

44 1 Wine Merchant. 

45 1 Drawing master and architect. 

46 2 1 clerk in insurance office, 1 farmer. 

50 2 1 accountant, 1 merchant. 

Total 55 


GrorGE GRAHAM, 


General Register Office, 
Registrar General. 


Somerset House, 
25th November 1874. 


yi TABLE B. 


Aczs and Previous Occupations of the 106 Persons 
who have been appointed by the Treasury to Clerkships 
at the Census Office, 1851. 


Years’| No. 
of of Previous Oceupations. 
Age. | Clerks. 
14 1 No oceupation. 
15 1 Wine merchant’s clerk. 
16 5 3 no occupation, 2 lawyer’s clerks. 
aly 6 4no occupation, 1 law clerk, 1 law stationer’s clerk. 
18 6 4 no occupation, 2 lawyer’s clerks. 
19 5 4 no occupation, 1 scholastic. 
20 3 2.no occupation, 1 supernumerary in Government office. 
21 5 1 no occupation, 2 lawyer’s clerks, 1 law stationer’s 
clerk, 1 engineer’s clerk. 
22 6 2 no occupation, 1 supernumerary in Government 
office, 2 lawyer’s clerks, 1 seaman (Merchant Service). 
28 8 1 no oceupation, 1 supernumerary in Government office, 
1 newspaper reporter. 
pL! 7 1teacher of Italian, 1 supernumerary in Government 
office, 3 law clerks, 1 lead merchant,1 medical assistant. 
25 5 1 surgeon, 2 supernumeraries in Government offices, 
1 merchant’s clerk, 1 clerk to trustees, Marylebone. 
26 1 Draper’s clerk. . 
27 5 1 solicitor, 2 scholastics, 1 colliery agent, 1 law clerk. 
29 4 1 farmer, 2 supernumeraries in Government offices, 
iy 1 railway clerk. : 
380 2 1 master of workhouse, 1 lawyer’s clerk. 
31 2 1 barrister, 1 supernumerary in Government office. 
32 3 1 grocer, 1 supernumerary in Government office, 1 mer- 
chant’s clerk. y i 
33 8 | 1 farmer, 1 bookkeeper in private establishment, 1 West 
India planter’s overseer. 
34 4 1 supernumerary in Government office, 1 dissenting 
minister, 1 Bast India House, 1 literary pursuits. 
85 2 1 railway clerk, 1 solicitor. 
36 5 1 West India planter, 1 clerk in Bank of England, 
7 1 tailor, 1 steam packet agent, 1 mercantile clerk. 
38 8 1 solicitor, 1 supernumerary in Government office, 
i 1 wood engraver. 
40 1. | Lawyer’s clerk. : 
AQ 4 1 engineer, 1 dissenting minister, 1 supernumerary in 
Government office, 1 provision merchant. 
4d 1 | Wine merchant. 
45 2 , | 1 scholastic, 1 supernumerary in Government office. 
AT 3 1 bookseller, 1 dissenting minister, 1 merchant’s clerk. 
49 9, | 1 coal merchant, 1 in Government office. 
50 1. | Supernumerary in Government office. 
52 iL Scholastic. 
B7 1. | Provision merchant. 
(OS 1 | Clerk in London Docks. 
60 2 1 dissenting minister, 1 silk merchant. 
Total 106 | a 
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The 22 clerks who had previously followed no occupation, 
but came chiefly from school, were respectively the sons— 


1 of a baronet. 

1 of a teller of Exchequer. 

1 of a clerk in the Foreign Office. 

1 of a clerk in the Treasury. 

2 of a clergyman. 

1 of a surgeon. ei 
1 of a barrister. 

1 of a coal merchant. 

4 of captains, R.N. 

1 of a major, H.I. service. 
2 of solicitors. 

3 of landed proprietors. 

2 of farmers. ; ; 

1 of a navy agent. 


* Total - 22 


General Register Office, 
Somerset House, 
25th November 1874. 


Grorce Granam, 
Registrar General. 


TABLE C. 
Crnsus of ENGLAND and WAL.Es, 18/1. 


I. 


Return of the Number of Clerks nominated to the Census 


Office, distinguishing those who passed from those who 
Declined or were Rejected. 


Declined or Rejected. 
Number 
a ‘ Passed 
Clerks Not Did not d 
pone chamicion hte apper conn ae 
ts nsatis- e or Declined. ~ | Joined. 
nated. factory. | Limits | Examina- petent. 1 
of Age. tion. 
261* eff 21 23 22 q7 i : 
Ee Spel OMeaA A eee she BSN, 
| 150 


* This number is exclusive of Mr. Tattershall and of two duplicate 


nominations; viz., Mr. Thackwray and Mr. Yates. 


Of the 261 clerks nominated, 43 per cent. passed, and 57 


per cent. declined or were rejected ; viz. :— 


Character unsatisfactory . - = 3 
Not within the limits of age - - 8 

Did not appear for examination - 9 
Declined - = - “its, 
Incompetent - - ike eg ae 

Total declined or rejected - - 57 

| Total passed - - - 43 

100 


[N.B.—The above numbers include 11 clerks who de- 


clined or were rejected after their first nomination. ‘They 
obtained, however,.a second nomination; 10 of these de- 
clined or were rejected, and 1 passed. | 


} 
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App. F,. : pert : ee ieee ; es nd SS os Il. - : sf \ i 
Aczs and Previous Occupations of the 111 Clerks shown by foregoing Table to have passed and joined the : 
Census Office. ; 
Years | No. f Years | No. . 
‘of of Previous Oceupations, of of Previous Occupations. ; q 
Age. | Clerks ; ; Age. | Clerks. RRR Be 
ES 
16 2 1 mercantile clerk, 1 writer. : 28 8 * 1 army, 1.insurance or banking clerk, 1 secretary. 
17 5 1 mercantile clerk, 2 students, 1 tutor and pupil teacher, 29 3 * 1 army, 1 bookkeeper or correspondent, 1 Local Go- 
1 writer. . vernment Board (medical department), 
18 4 2 students, 1 tutor and pupil teacher, 1 no occupation. 30 9 * 1 army, 1 barrister, 1 PosfOffice Savings Bank, 1 Pay- : 
19 10 1 in Bankruptcy Registrar’s Office, 1 mercantile clerk, master General’s Office, 1 planter in India, 1 parlia- E 
lrailway clerk, 4 students, 1 in vestry clerk’s office, mentary stationer or agent, 1 registrar births and 
2no occupation. . \ deaths, 2 no occupation. ; y 
20 7 1 mercantile clerk, 1 in Post Office Savings Bank, 1 in 81 3 1 in Colonial Civil Service, 1 mercantile, 1 music copyist. _ 
Registrar’s Office (Births and Deaths), 1 student, 2 82 6 1 bookkeeper, 1 farmer, 2 employed on railways, 1 Trea- 
writers, 1 no occupation. sury, 10 occupation. —. . 
21 5 1 mercantile clerk, 1 parliamentary stationer and agent, 83 4 1 Privy Council Office (educational department), 
1 in Registrar’s Office (Births and Deaths), 1 student, 1 secretary, 1 writer, 1 no occupation. 
1 no occupation. 34 5 1 bookkeeper or correspondent, 1 engineer, 1 insurance 
22 6 1Inland Revenue, 1 reporter, shorthand-writer, editor, or banking, 1 solicitor’s office, 1 writer. 
2 students, 1 in solicitor’s office, 1 no occupation, 85 1 Reporter, shorthand-writer, or editor. 
23 6 1 librarian, 1 mercantile clerk, 1 in Privy Council Office 36 3 1 Inland Revenue, 1 insurance or banking, 1 promoter 
rt (educational department), 2 students, 1 writer. of public companies, ; 
24 4 1 in tea trade, 1 writer, 2 no occupation. 387 3 1 in Colonial Office, 1 Inland Revenue, 1 railways. 
25 en) 1 Civil Service Supply Association, 1 Inland Revenue, 38 2 1 bookkeeper or vorrespondent, 1 Inland Revenue. - 
“ 2 Privy Council Office (veterinary department), 39 4 1 bookkeeper or correspondent, 1 builder, 2 reporters, 
1 tutor and pupil teacher. shorthand-writers, or editors. .- 
26 4 *1 army, 1 Admiralty, 1 House of Commons (refresh- —— rekenee 
ment department), 1 photographer. Total 111 
27 tf 1 Inland Revenue, 2 parliamentary stationers and 
agents, 1 Privy Council Office (veterinary depart- 


sa 1 Privy Council Office (educational depart- 
ment), 1 surgeon, 1 no occupation. 


* In addition to the number returned above (4) as having served in the army, there were 5 others. These have been referred, in this table, 
to the occupation in which they were engaged immediately before joining the Census Office. — 

[Norr.—The results in the above table show the occupations in which the clerks were engaged immediately 

before joining the Census Office, and their ages as stated by themselves. | 

, ; GrorcEe GRAHAM, 

General Register Office, ; Registrar General. 
Somerset House, 

25th November 1874. 
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_ TABLE D. A pases ; 
GryeraL Recisrer Orrice (ENGLAND). 


Estimate of the Comparative Saving in 40 Years in the Cost of employing an Index Compiler, a Writer, or 
a Boy Writer in lieu of an Established Clerk. 


Established Clerk, if made.a Superintendent. Index Compiler. 


Years’ ' Years’ Years’ Salary, 6s. to 
Borvico, Salary. Sencinal Salary. Service, | 10s- per diem 
5 : quinguennially. 
a a SY a 
£ £& # err; ; 
; Brought up 6,060 
} 90 26 Max. 420 1 93 18 0 
2 100 27 450 2 93°18 0 : 
3 110 28. 470 3° 93 18 0O 
4 120 29 490 4 93 18 0 
5 130 30 510 5 9318 0 Savings in 40 Years. 
6 140 31 530 6 109 11 O ; Be Sod: 
7 150 32 Max. 550 7 109 11 0 jj Difference in the cost in 40 years P 
8. 160 33 i ke B50 8 109 11 0 in employing 1 Index Compiler $ 9,002 10 0 
9 ayo 84 550 9 109 11 ‘0 in lieu of 1 Established Clerk - | ~~ 
10° 190 35 600 10 109 11:0 ; ; : 
113 205 36 620 ual 125 4 0 || Ditto of 1 Writer in lieu of 1 
12 220 37 640 12 125 4 0 Established Clerk . - tt cin he 
2 13 235 38 660 13 ~ 125 4 0 : : 
14 250 39 680 14 125 4 O || Ditto of 1 Boy Writer in lieu of 
a 265 40 Max. 700 15 125 4 0 1 Established Clerk -. Sy MBE =a 0 
16 Max. 280 16 140 17 0 : 
17, * 300 17 140 17 0 |} The difference in the cost of employing 15 Writers 
18 815 : 18 140 17 0 and 4 Boy Writers (19) in liew of 19 Established 
19 330 19 - 140717. 40 Clerks would probably amount in 40 years to 
20 345 - 20 140 17 0 £223,162 (cost of pensions excluded), 
21 360 21 156 10 0 
22 375 * 19 years | ~ 2 
23 390 ; @ 10s. 
OY Nat 405 |} . per diem | 2,973 10 0 
25 ~ |Max. 420 3 , 
——|| Costin |——————|| Costin |—— — 
Carried up | £6,060 40 years | £14,480 40 years |£5,477 10 0 


Writer @ 5s. per diem cost in 40 years - - £33130 0 0 


Boy Writer @ 2s. per-diem cost in 40 years - - £1,252: 0 UV 

—— ae iii 
é Grorep GRAHAM, 

General Register Office, “Registrar General. 


Somerset House, 
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(30,) NOTE by W. FARR, F.R.S., in reply to Inquiries by 
; Dr, PLAYFAIR. 


General Register Office, Somerset House, 

2nd July 1874. 

Upon the important questions referred to in tke 
letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I am only 
justified in speaking very briefly, and that in consequence 
of the opportunities I had in studying the questions of 
salaries and superannuations;* and. in observing the 
results—on the Statistical Department—of the different 
modes of selection adopted since the year 1838, when I first 
became connected with the General Register Office. 

I was supplied by the offices with very full returns of the 
salaries, of the ages, and of the families of nearly the whole 
of the Civil Service, and gave the results in a paper which 
was read at the Statistical Society in 1848. I beg to enclose 


a.copy of the paper, as it contains information which may’ 


be of use to the Commission. I may also refer to papers 
in the Appendix to Report of Committee of the House of 
Commons on Superannuation (No. 337) 1856, and to a 
paper of mine on the scales of Civil Service salaries pub- 
lished with others by Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

1. I have watched the results of different methods of 
selection which have been in use in the Civil Service since 
1838; and I am tolerably well acquainted with the pro- 
cedure in admitting men into trades and professions. 

I exclude from consideration any reference to the mem- 
bers of the various professions who hold offices in the public 
departments and confine myself to the ordinary esta- 
blishment. 

Taking into account the facts within my experience, I 
am of opinion that all who enter the service should be sub- 
mitted to’a test examination of fitness embracing all 
essential points, inclusive of health, intelligence, and 
character, as well as aptitude in writing, arithmetic, and 
the other branches of learning taught in middle-class 
schools. : 

This would correspond with the matriculation examination 
of the best universities. 4 ; 

English literature, classics, mathematics, and natural 
science may be optional subjects. ; 

The person who passed the test examination should be 
entitled to a certificate, on which his success in the other 
higher branches should be endorsed. 

I would only accept as candidates for an appointment to 
a particular office those who held the above certificates, and. 
divide the nominations into three classes, leaving out of 
every five, three to be made by the Government of the day, 
one by the head of the office, subject to Treasury approval, 
and one to*be selected out of the first in rank in open com- 
petition on certain subjects. 

I believe this would work perfectly, and would yield 
better results than open competition pure.and simple. 

Of course on a question of this kind, involving political 
patronage, a great deal may be said on all sides; but I 
shall not attempt to discuss it at large, and only remark 
that ; 

The system of open competition in scholastic acquire- 
ments has never been practised in any private concern, and 
that no house.of business would think of adopting it in 
selecting its servants. It is logical, as the. French might 
call it, but it is a kind of logic which, by escaping one 
difficulty, lands you in others. Of course we do not want 
a system of castes; but it is rather hard upon a civil 
servant that he ¢an do nothing for his children in his own 
profession, whereas in the learned professions, and in 

‘business of almost every kind the father has certain chances 
of facilitating the entrance of his sons into the career he 
himself has opened. 

Why should the country neglect such a means of recog- 
nizing the valuable services of fathers by giving their sons, 
found qualified, a favourable chance of nomination ? 

I may mention, as a matter of fact, that some of the best 
men that have passed through the Statistical Department 
were only. examined after their nomination; that others 
underwent a test examination, and that the rest came in 
on the system of limited competition, three candidates com- 
peting for each appointment, 

Mr, Oakes, the able accountant of this office, has kept a 
table of the results of these examinations which shows the 
selection of 20, the rejection of 37 out of 57 candidates. 

Judging by the results, the examiners appear to have 
executed their work with great discrimination; but the 
system of competition thus limited is in many respects 
defective and unjust, for under it a man’s success depends 


* See Evidence before Parliamentary Committee on Superannuation, 
1856. Parliamentary Paper, No. 337, : 


‘average, nominate good men. 
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partly upon his own strength, but very largely upon the 
weakness of his competitors. 

One gentleman was admitted on the low figure of 863 
marks on a scale of 1,600, he having had to contend with 
two inferior competitors. And what is further remarkable 
is that he is one of the best men in the office as regards 
quality and quantity of work largely required in the office. 
The gentlemen who got the higher marks, above 1,300, ! 
must add, have sustained a high position in the office. 

In the old times civil servants were recruited subject to 
no test, and even then they included many exceedingly able 
men in their ranks; at the same time they had among them 
also many inefficient hands, worn out, feeble, fit for nothing, 
appointed out of good nature or for past political services. 

The service also at home and in India was. supposed by 
the people to be a monopoly in the hands of a few families ; 
and at the same time to wrest the monopoly out of their 
hands, to encourage education, and to throw the public ap- 
points liberally open to all the world through ‘the gate of 
scholastic. competition, became the policy of many sincere 
earnest men of both parties. 

It was a rush from one extreme to the other, and now 
circumstances have changed will, I believe, be found to be 
attended with fewer advantages than would be attained by 
the combination in due proportion of nomination after a 
test examination with selection by the results of scholastic 
competition in a limited number of cases. 

It must be borne in mind that the competition is. solely 
in the power of passing well an examination, not in the 
work to be done; but in something else. It is not like the 
competition which eminent lawyers and doctors and states- 
men encounter in their professional career. 
of scholastic competition must evidently havea limit. What 
could be more unreasonable than to appoint an administra- 
tion, or to elect a House of Commons by competition in a 
scholastic examination? And this is but an extreme case. 
Again, if you adopt it in the case of civilians, you must by 
the force of analogy extend it to the military and naval 
services. Thus the whole of the permanent civil servants, 
the officers of the army and the officers of the navy will not 
owe their appointments to their Queen, to Her Majesty’s 
Government, or to the Houses of Parliament, that is to their 
masters choice in any way, but to their merits, elicited, not 
by any actual service, but by examination. This could not 
end well. 

By the other course of an impartial test examination you 
eliminate the absolutely unfit. By the Government nomi- 
nations, alternately made by both parties in the State, you 
bind’the whole of the permanent Civil Service to the existing 
administration, and secure their continuity and harmony 
which happily now prevail. The disadvantages will be 
reduced to a minimum, while the advantages of the system 
are already sufficiently established by the experience, not 
only of the public offices up to this time, but of all public 
companies and private firms. 

The heads of offices, themselves well selected, will be 


' deeply interested in the efficiency of their respective depart- 


ments; they might be trusted, and will certainly, on an 
Their nominations would 
naturally be made through, and be subject to the confirma- 
tion of, the Treasury. ; 

2. The transfer of officers from office to office involves 
considerable difficulty, but it should. be practicable if the 
Commissioners succeed in “grading the Civil Service as 
a whole.” 

3. Iam of opinion that it is possible and desirable to 
‘ gvade the service,” but the existing grades of the service 
have to be recognized as elements to be taken mto 
account. 

The scales of salary of the officers are/ higher than they 
were ; but in principle they still differ, and without intro- 
ducing any great radical change may be reduced to 
three. 

(1.) The high offices, with ministers, generally of the 
cabinet, at their head, with the salaries of clerks rising 
(about the year 1854 from 100/. to 1,000/. a year) and 
averaging 450/. a year. 

(2.) The officers of administrative departments, for cer- 
tain special duties requiring in the clerks a certain amount 
of education, learning, or science, and administrative 
ability ; the salaries ranging from 80. to 700/. a year, and 
averaging 2951. or 300/. a year (in 1854). 

(3.) The postmen, coastguardsmen, messengers, &c., 
constitute a third grade. 

All the offices, or sections of offices, in the Civil Ser- 
vice may, I conceive, be classified under three such 
classes, with two or three orders of clerks, or men paid 
on the same scale. 

At present there are great anomalies’ in names and 
duties; there are senior clerks, junior clerks, assistant 
clerks, of two, three, or four orders. 


3D4 


The application: 
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The pay of men who enter the Civil Service is regu- 
lated on principles which do not prevail in other lines, 
and which, I conceive, are not sound. In professions, 
young men expend money on their professional educa- 
tion, and only begin to realize income farther on; artizans 
have +o serve an apprenticeship, or something equivalent, 
for years, in which they earn little; and in houses of 
business in the city of London, where the prospects of 
rise are good, the salaries at first are low. 

Instead of this, a clerk that enters a Government office 
gets 90/., 100/., or more a year at once, then the salary 
rises 5/. or 10/. a year until he is stopped; then, on 
entering another class the process is repeated; and the 
general result is that his salary at the ages of 30 to 50, 
when as a clerk he is at the height of efficiency, and 
when he is usually married and has a family to support, 
his salary is low; and it is only at the age of 60 or 70, 
when he attains the maximum salary, and retains it if 
possibie, inasmuch as his retirement involves the loss of 
one-third of his tardily attained income. 

In the annexed paper (published by Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan), and in the Appendix to the Registrar General’s 
12th Report,* I have shown how the mean time that 
men wiil remain in each class can be calculated, and 
what their average salaries will be on the existing scales. 
And how the sliding scale salary could be better adjusted 
so as to throw the income on the periods of life when 
the clerk is most efficient, and most in want of full pay. 
Thus it is shown in Table B. that the present value, at 
the age of 20, of the salary in the Treasury rising from 
901. tc 1,0007. a year is 7,172/., which is of the same 
value as a fixed salary (or annuity) of 3321. a year dur- 
ing life. Assume that the value of a man’s services 
remains the same, then his salary should evidently be 
distributed over his life in a way that is most advanta- 
geous to his employers and-to himself; but this is not 
done under the existing sliding scales in classes. 

I would venture to submit to the Commission that all 
the clerks in administrative offices may be brought under 
one system of grades, and of scales of pay :—-_ 

(1.) That in the first five years the scale of pay should 
be such as would not make them independent of their 
arents for income. ; 

(2.) That then those approved by the head of the office 
should be placed in the'class of second or assistant clerks, 
with adequate salaries, rapidly rising to a maximum. 

(3.) That in due time they should be placed in the class 
of full clerks, attaining their full salaries at the age of 45 
or 50; 

And (4.) That at the age of 65 they should be super- 
annuated on that full salary. 

The annual expenditure of an office under some such 
scale as is here indicated would be less than it is under the 
system of sliding scales, where the higher salaries are 
deferred. As an illustration I show (Table C.), the annual 
expenditure of eleven offices on a uniform salary, and on a 
salary on the ascending scales; the value to the clerk at 
his entering the service being thesame. The annual expen- 
diture under the system J suggest would be intermediate. 
I cannot close this note without stating my strong opinion 
that the depreciated value of money—foreseen by M. 
Chevalier and Mr. Cobden—has taken place; that the de- 
preciation is going on, and that the salaries of 20 years ago, 
before the gold discoveries, though nominally the same, 
are reduced in purchasing power some 25 per cent. 

W. Farr. 


The following are the only points in the “ detailed 
inquiries,” to which I can speak :-— 

A. Staff officers should all be appointed by selection— 
on the ground of qualification to discharge the respective 
duties with the greatest efficiency. Length of service— 
itself a merit—and other merits to be considered; but to 
be quite subordinate to the above overruling principle, as 
experience has shown that the efficiency of an office 
depends upon its staff officers. 

As a general rule the staff officers should be appointed 
** from within.” 

B. Established clerks. 
the work is various—into distinct departments ; but two 
orders of clerks in each department, corresponding to the 
assistant clerks and clerks, are amply sufficient. 

The existing four or five classes of clerks are vain dis- 
tinctions without real difference, or merely artificial distine- 
tions, grounded not on work but on rates of pay. Promotion 
from second to first order to be generally by seniority, but 
extraordinary, merit and demerit to be also taken into 
account at each step. 


* Appendix Finance of Life Insurance pp, 41-47. 


They have to be divided—where: 
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C. Writers without fixity of tenure. To be employed 
exceptionally for temporary jobs. But where the work 
is permanent, the writers carefully selected for merit, as 
workers should. e 

(1.) Enjoy practically fixity of tenure. 

(2.) Should be entitled to superannuation, and should 
not be shut out from the hope of being raised by proof 
of extraordinary merit or efficiency to the ranks of the 
establishment. ‘ 

For this purpose a correct register of the work, and 
attendance, and absences of clerks to be kept. 


(31.) CLERICAL STAFF.—Rectstrar Generat’s 
OFFICE. - 


General Register Office, 
Ist July 1874. 


Sir, 
_ As the representative of the clerical staff of this 


office, elected in pursuance of the suggestion contained in ~ 


Mr. Hamilton’s letter of the ultimo, I beg to offer the 


-following remarks upon.the four points indicated as sub- 


jects for investigation in the letter from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Chairman of the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commission, dated 27th April 1874. 

1. No appointment to the General Register Office having 
been made since the system of open competition came into 
force, it is impossible for us to give any opinion, founded 
upon experience, of the results of that system ; but it seems 
desirable that the scheme of examination should be framed 
with the object of ensuring that the successful competitors 
shall have received such a liberal education as is requisite 
for those who may be called upon eventually to fill the 
higher posts in a department. ‘The educational test pro- 
vided by the previous system of pass examination, or 
“limited competitions,” was on the whole effectual in 
excluding incompetent persons. 

2. We believe that no systém of transfer from one 
department to another could be devised which would not 
injure the prospects, either of those who might be trans- 


-ferred, or of the members of the offices to which the trans- 


fers might be made. The formation of new departments 
would, however, afford opportunities for. absorbing redun- 
dant employés. 

We are decidedly of opinion that no secretaryships or 
other staff appointments should be withdrawn from the 
ordinary course of promotion, such a practice being highly 
prejudicial to the interests of the public service, as tending 
to the great discouragement, not only of those whose 
immediate claims, based upon length of service and 
competence, would be thus disregarded, but also of all 
other members of the department whose opportunities of 
advancement would be thus limited. - Moreover, such a 
course would generally produce one of two results, either 
the duties would be insufficiently performed by the stranger, 
or they would be thrown upon a competent subordinate, 
while the staff appointment would be practically a sinecure. 

3. It would be admitted by all persons conversant with 
the subject that much of the discontent prevalent in the 
Civil Service has been caused by the anomalies in the relative 
scales of pay awarded to different departments. This 
department is a case in point. Whether we consider the 
value of the records under its control for legal purposes, or the 
value of its statistics for sanitary purposes, or the extensive 
use made by other departments and by Parliament of the 
accurate returns collected by the local registration ma- 
chinery and digested in this office (including the decennial 
census), it must be admitted that the work of this depart- 
ment is of as high a character as that of many departments: 
enjoying a higher traditional status. But though its 
importance is unquestionable, and becomes more fully 
appreciated every year, the pay of the employés is far 
inferior to what it would be if they performed similar duties 
after similar periods of service in other departments. 

These anomalies would be to a great extent removed by 
the adoption of a system of grading the whole Civil Service, 
so that work of the same character would be paid for at 
the same rate in whatever office it might be performed. 

To carry out this principle, it would be necessary in the 
first instance to arrange the various kinds of work in 
Government offices into two divisions, viz., superior duties, 
to be discharged by the higher grade of clerks, and inferior 
duties, to be discharged by the lower grade, or supplemen- 
tary class, hereafter referred to under head No. 4. The 


. relative proportions of the two grades in each department 


would depend upon the proportions of superior and inferior 
work to be done. 
When this division had once been effected, it would be 
found that the work to be performed by the higher grade 
would be -substantially similar in character in all offices, 


— ee 


and consequently the scale of pay in such grade should be © 


_ uniform throughout the service. 


/ 


We further recommend that the higher grade of clerks 
should consist (besides staff appointments) of two classes, 
seniors and assistants, and that the proportion of seniors to 
assistants should be the same in every office, so that the 
chances of promotion in each department might be, as 
nearly as possible, equal. pay 3 

4. ‘The employment of persons with lower qualifications 
than those of established clerks upon the less important 
duties of an office would be advantageous, not only 
because it would be economical, but also because the em- 


‘ployment of established clerks upon mechanical duties for 


a longer period than is necessary to make them acquainted 
with all the details of the work has a deteriorating effect 
upon them. The absence of all intere3t in their work 
frequently induces a habit of indifference, and the capacity 
for higher work has a tendency to rust away from disuse. _ 

The system of writers, however; as at present organized, 
has undoubted disadvantages. In consequence of the low 
pay without any prospect of improvement in position, and 
of the absence of any claim to pension, the best men leave 
the service after a short time, and discontent naturally pre- 
vails amongst those who remain. are, 

But a supplementary class, with progressive increments 
of pay, and entitled to superannuation, might be employed 
upon all the inferior duties of an office, including many 


_ which could not properly be assigned to writers; while the 


incentive to a careful and diligent discharge of their duties, 
which would-be found in having something to look forward 
to, would, we believe, render the members of such a class 
more efficient than writers, as a body, could ever be 
expected to be. ; 

The above statement has been submitted to the senior 
and assistant clerks in this department, and has been 


almost unanimously agreed to, as a fair representation of 


- their views. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sr, 
Your most obedient servant, 
T. W. Bowman. 


The Registrar General. 


/32.) FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Foreign Office, 

August 5, 1874. 
I Ave to request that you will be good enough to 
state to the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners that I 
have given my best attention to your letter of the 13th of 
June last and its enclosures; but that the business and 
classification of this office are so different from those of 
other departments, no copying clerks, temporary clerks, or 
writers being attached to it, that Iam ‘unable to afford any 
information or to offer any observations which could be of 
use to the Commission upon the several questions to which 
the papers forwarded by you relate. 

I havealso circulated your letter in the several divisions 
of the office, but. have not received any expressions of 
opinion or of views to communicate to the Commission ; 
nor is there any desire to select a member of the office to 
represent the department before the Commission either per- 
sonally or in writing. 

I regret that it should not be in my power to return a 
fuller answer to your letter, as I should have had much 
satisfaction in rendering assistance to an inquiry tending 


Sir, 


_ to benefit the subordinate members of the Civil Service. 


Tam, Sir, 
_ Your most obedient, humble servant, 
The Secretary TENTERDEN, 
of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 


" (33.) Mr. RALPH THOMPSON.—Chief Clerk, War 
A ae Office. 


I vax it that the object to be secured is to afford 
something lke an uniform prospect of advancement to 
men who have entered the Civil Service after passing the 
same educational test.. 

_ At present all government offices are grouped into two 
classes for purposes of examination, but the scales of salary 
and proportions of classes in the offices within those groups 
are widely different. The latter is, perhaps, a matter of 
more importance than the former, though it is one on 
which no information is given to successful competitors 
when the choice of offices is given to them. Hence it 


- often happens that either from the accident that vacancies 


in only inferior offices exist at the, time of an examination, 
or from want of adequate knowledge of the real prospects 
offered by each office, the best men do not get the best 
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appointments, and, having no power to change their offices 
or indeed to compete again for the same group, they remain 
dissatisfied men, and the public does not get their best 
energies. , 

I gather from what passed at my examination that the 
Commissioners wish to ascertain whether this state of 
things could be remedied by fixing an uniform scale of 
salary for each of the two groups of offices, allotting a 
greater or less proportion of the higher classes to each 
office according to the nature of its work, and, by maxing 
the clerks interchangeable in each group, prevent inequality 
of promotion. 

The practical difficulties in the way of carrying out this 
plan appear to me to be very great. Heads of depart- 


ments, from their want of knowledge of the qualifications - 


of individuals in other offices, would probably very rarely 
if ever, avail themselves of the right of transfer, and all 
the inequalities arising from disproportion of classes would 
remain. 

It is also more than doubtful whether the effect of 


_ making a transfer, if it was an exceptional event, and not 


one made under some arrangement of promotion on a 
general list (which it seems to me almost impossible to 
carry out), would not be very disastrous to the morale of 
an office. 

The following alternative plan occurs to me. 

To increase the number of groups, so that by placing in 
each group offices, the work of which is of about equal im- 
portance, a separate examination and an uniform scale of 
salary, with somewhat similar proportions of classes, could 
be adopted for each group. 

This plan would, I think, secure the object in view, 
Mint being open to the objections I foresee to the 
other. 

Tam not sufficiently acquainted with the work in other 
offices than my own to say how such a plan could be 
carried out in detail. : : 

A very careful investigation of the work in each office 
would be required to enable a decision to be formed upon 
the nature and relative importance of the work done in 
each, but 1 think I may assume that after eliminating from 
each office the work of minor importance, which it would 
be possible to give to a class of supplemental clerks (whose 
position I will mention presently), there would he no in- 


superable difficulty in grouping the offices in the way 


indicated. 

The principle on which it should be carried out should 
be that the prospects offered to the mass of those who 
enter offices in one group should be as uniform as possible 
up to a certain maximum; but uniformity must not be 
carried too far. Each office has its own requirements in 
the way of superior staff appointments, which must be out- 
side any general organization, and according to the number 
of these in an office one office in a group may happen to 
be slightly better than another; but for all practical pur- 
poses, so. far as my knowledge of the service goes, I do 
not anticipate much difficulty in the grouping I have 
suggested. 

The supplemental clerks spoken of should be on an 
uniform scale throughout the service, with an uniform 
proportion of classes in each office. 

They should also, I think, be admitted without competi- 
tion. The nature of the work they would be called upon 
to do would not be such as to require very able men, and 
they would be more contented with a subordinate position 
if they had not the feeling, which those who enter by com- 


‘petition often, not unnaturally, have, that they are thrown 


away upon inferior work, and are not paid according to 
their abilities. 


This is often true as things are, and the result is not. 


satisfactory. 

“I would not confine these clerks to work of a purely 
mechanical nature, i.e., such as requires no knowledge of 
regulations or experience in the work on which they are 
employed. 

It is difficult to say precisely, without knowing the work. 
of each office, where the line should be drawn, but to take 
this office as an example, I would entrust to the supple- 
mental clerks, under proper supervision, a large part of 


the examination of accounts now done by clerks on the 


superior establishment. The mechanical work should be 
done by writers, the selection of whom I would leave to the 
departments requiring them. ) 

My view is to get boys of 16 as writers, and to absorb: 
the best of them into the supplemental class, after a paas 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, when 
vacancies occur. 

RaLpH THOMPSON, — 
‘\1th June 1874. 
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(34.) STATEMENT by Mr. KING relative to the manner 
in which the Mempurs of the late CoMMANDER-IN- 
Currr’s Orrice have been affected by UNion with 
the War OrFicr on the REORGANISATION of that 
DEPARTMENT in January 1871, ' 

Prior to January 1871, the Commander-in-Chief’s Office 
had an establishment, distinct and separate from that of the 

War Office, of the under-mentioned numbers and rates of 


pay, viz. :— 
One assistant to the Military Secretary at 1,000J. per 
"annum. 
One do. do. at 800/. per 
annum. 


Four clerks, lst class, from 500/., rising 20/. annually to 


7007. 

Six clerks, 2nd class, from 300/., rising 15/. annually to 
5002. 

Thirteen clerks, 3rd.class, from 100/., rising 10/7. annually 
for first 8 years, and 15/. annually afterwards to 300/. 

Two supernumerary clerks from 100/., rising 5/. annually 
to 1207. (These supernumerary clerks were eligible to 
be placed on the establishment, if deserving ; and, as 
a rule, were so provided for, as vacancies arose.) 


Total 27. 


In the latter part of the year 1870 the, reorganisation of 
the War Office was decided on; and the scheme inyolved 
the abolition of the separate establishment of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s Office, which was then converted into 


_ the “ Military Secretary’s Division ” ofthe War Office; and 


its strength was fixed from lst January 1871 as under :— 

One chief clerk of the military departments, at 1,000/. per 
annum. 

One principal, at 8007. per annum, 

Five senior clerks, from 420/., rising by 207. annually to 
6007. 

Ten junior clerks, at 100/., rising to 150/. after 3 years’ 
service, and then increasing 15/. annually to 400/. 

Six supplemental clerks, at a scale of pay ranging front 
901. to 2507. per annum. (These supplemental clerks 
are quite distinct from the established clerks, and can 
never be promoted into that class.) 

Total 23, 


The number of clerks was thus reduced by four, but at 
the same time a certain portion of the work of the office 
was transferred to other branches. At the period of this 
reorganisation certain inducements to retire were held out, 
of which two of the clerks on the Ist class of the old esta- 
blishment availed themselves. ~On the lst April 1873 the 
appointment of chief clerk of the military department was 
abolished, and the establishment of the Military Secretary’s 
division was fixed as under :— 

One principal. 

One assistant (6502. per annum). 

Four senior clerks. 

Ten junior clerks. 

Nine supplemental clerks, 

Total 25. 


At this period a military officer was appointed as assistant 
military secretary, and the three extra supplemental clerks 
were added, in consequence of additional duties, described 
by the late Secretary of State.in the House of Commons as 
being of a very important nature, having been allotted to 
the division. The clerical duties formerly discharged by 
the chief clerk of the military department (which were in 
no way diminished by this arrangement, but the contrary), 
then devolved upon one of the five senior clerks, who was 
thereupon styled an “assistant,” but he has received -in- 
dividually not the slightest pecuniary benefit, and as he 
was not succeeded as a senior clerk, the junior clerks 
gained no advantage, although an important addition had 
been made to the clerical duties of the branch. Moreover, 
a death vacancy in the old, 2nd class, which took place in 
February 1870, 11 months before the union of the two offices 
was effected, was absorbed in anticipation, and the senior 
8rd-class clerk was deprived of his promotion ; and a second 
death vacancy in the same class, whichoccurred in 1872, 
was likewise absorbed. 

The foregoing statement shows in itself how materially 
the prospects of promotion ofthe members of the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s Office were injured by the new arrange- 
ments, and although the junior clerks (with one exception) 
have received a certain consideration per contra by the 
reassessment of their salaries on the new scale.of pay, 
nevertheless the junior clerks nearest the top of the list, 
who suffer the immediate deprivation of the promotion 
they would have received under the old system, derive re- 


- latively and absolutely much less advantage from the new 
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scale than those below them on the list, whose 
promotion were necessarily more remote. 

The clerks of the former lst class, and the 2nd assistant 
to the Military Secretary (now styled “ principal ’’), lost their. 
prospects of promotion, and received no pecuniary compen- 
sation whatever; also, one of the former 3rd-class. clerks, 
being redundant to the present establishment of juniors, 
has not had the benefit of the “reassessment ”’ of salary ; 
and the supernumerary clerks were converted into supple- 
mental clerks, without any option, and lost their chance of 
being placed on the establishment. 

‘The proposal of the late Secretary of State for War in 
the House of Commons last session, to increase the pay of 
the Military Secretary by 300/. per annum, avowedly on the 
ground of the increased importance of the post, may, it is 
to be submitted, be taken as evidence that the duties of the 
department have not diminished since 1871; but, neverthe- 
less, in 1873, only two years after the recent curtailment of 
the establishment, the upper section of the clerical staff 
suffered a further serious reduction, at the same time that 
the lower grade was stengthened to meet new and important 
duties. 

_ June 1874.. 


prospects of 


(35.) THIRD CLASS CLERKS ie ADJUTANT and 
QUARTER-MASTER GENERAL’S OFFICES. 


Horse Guards, War Office, 
4th June 1874. 
In accordance with your wish, I beg to subjoin a 
short statement showing the particulars of the evidence I 
am desirous of giving before the Civil Service Commission 
of Inquiry. : 

The object in view being to illustrate the effects of the 
recent reorganisation of the War Office upon the late 3rd- 
class clerks:in the Adjutant and Quarter-master General’s 
departments (without reference to individual cases), the 


e 
Sir, 


_whole of whom, as well as one clerk in the second class, 


became supernumerary to the-—new establishment, and 


~ whose places are to be ultimately filled by supplemental 
‘clerks. 


Firstly,loss of prospects of promotion, by— 

(a) reduction in the number of clerks occupying positions 
‘above them ; 

(6) retirement of clerks. of long standing in the service, 
whose vacancies were not filled up so far as the 
third class were concerned. 

Secondly, all the disadvantages of the reorganisation 

affecting the third class alone. 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. Percy Hopkins, 
On: behalf of the late third-class 
clerks of the Adjutant and 

Quarter-master General’ s 

offices. 


R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., 
Secretary to the 
Civil Service Commission 
of Inquiry. 


(36.) Mr. O?CONNOR, Junior Cuerx, War Orricez. 


STATEMENT of EvipEencz to be submitted to the 
Civin Service Ineuiry Commission, with _ re- 
ference to the position and work of the Juniors in the 
‘War OFFICE. é 


I. The system of selecting civil servants by competitive 
examination has acted indirectly in a manner detrimental 
to the interests of the successful candidates themselves, at 
least in the War Office; though probably that result was 
neither intended nor foreseen. 

(a.) It is admitted on all hands that the men who were 
appointed to the War Office, as to other public depart- 
ments, after the introduction of the competitive system are, 
as a body, superior to their predecessors. 

(6.) The improvement in the quality of the staff enabled 
the authorities to proceed to the very considerable reduc- 
tions which have taken place during ang last ten years. 


“4 Men. Cost. 
Establishment lst class -. - -41 
a ait ‘lond class - — - os} 406 106,4931. 
1863-64. ord class - - 271) ° 
Principals and | 
eee assistant do.- 23} | 
as shown in Seniors * --, - 44 
Estimates | Juniors = - 100 230 91,8037. 
1874-5. Redundant of all ! 
L classes - = 63)' 
Reductionin 10 years - -176 14,6907. 
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(c.) This reduction in numbers has been brought about 
partly by a system of retirement on exceptionally fovourable 
terms, and partly by the natural exhaustion of the: old 
establishment, to which no fresh men have been appointed 
for 10 years. ki i 

‘(d.) But the successive reductions were followed, from 
_ time to time, by an increase in the pressure of work upon 
the diminished staff; and when such increase came, des- 
patch of business requiring that the available strength at 
the disposal of the authorities should be utilized to the 
utmost without regard to rank, the hard work and the 
tough work by degrees found out the hard men, who, in a 
very large proportion of instances, were juniors. And by 
juniors I do not mean merely the members of the junior 
class ofthe establishment, as now understood, but also those 
supernumerary to that class (whether they be on the “re- 
dundant”? list or on the “side class”’), as well as a con- 
siderable number of old temporary clerks, whose services, 
though nominally “ temporary,” have for twenty years been 
found too valuable to be dispensed with. 

(e.) In January 1871 there was what was called a re- 


organisation of the office, the principal feature of which ° 


was an addition of 300/. a year to the pay of Mr. Whiffin, 
the chief promoter of the scheme, whilst its:principal result 
officially was to disintegrate the department more than 
ever. By this so-called reorganisation the last 57 members 
of the old establishment, who had all entered under the 
examination system, were arbitrarily struck off that esta- 
“blishment, to the efficiency of which they had largely con- 
tributed, and were held to be redundant to an_establish- 
ment which could not have been worked without their 
assistance. ; 

Il. That this is the case will, I think, clearly appear to 
the Commissioners if they will but inquire into the work 
with which the men so treated are entrusted. For, what- 
ever may be the case in other departments, it certainly 
cannot be said that the juniors in the War Office are 
employed upon mechanical or inferior work. On the 
contrary, their work, in the great majority of cases, is not 
only heavy in amount, but also of a kind that entails re- 
sponsibility, and demands special qualifitations which are 
not merely of a clerical or even of a technical character. 

T should like to confine my remarks at present to my 
own branch (the Accountant-General’s) and to my own 
subdivision, not as wishing to make out a personal case, or 
to separate myself in any way from the other gentlemen of 
my rank, many of whom have even more responsible 
duties than I have, but because I wish to limit myself to 
such facts as I can speak to of my own knowledge. 

The Accountant-General’s Branch is one of the most 
important branches in the Civil Service, concerned.as it is 
with the expenditure of 14 or 15 millions annually of 
public money. 

The work of the subdivision in which I now am, and 
have for years been, is the examination of regimental 
accounts, in connection with which we have to deal, in 
one way or another, with 11 out of the 15 votes into which 
the estimates for effective army services are divided, as 
well as with other matters. 

We are thus concerned with the soldier in every situation 
in which he can be placed, from the time of his enlistment 
to his discharge. From brigade depdts to the rendering of 
deserters’ non-effective accounts, or such things as water 
allowances at Cape Coast Castle, there is scarcely any part 
of military administration with which we have not to be 
somewhat conversant, in regard not only to the pay, but 
also to the feeding, clothing, and lodgment of the army 
both at home and abroad, in war or in peace, at the autumn 
manceuvres, or on the Gold Coast expedition. Whether 


soldiers be in quarters or on furlough, in billets on a - 


march or on board ship, or in hospital or in prison, we are 
concerned with all their pay and allowances, and the 
stoppages to which they may be subjected ; and in like 
manner as regards the-officers.~ 
Work of such a character is not merely clerical work as 
the term is generally understood throughout the Civil 
Service. In order to deal, as we have to do, with all the 
matters I have mentioned, it is necessary to be familiar 
with the different regulations which bear upon them. 
Now, these are not contained in any compendious 
manual that can be readily mastered. ‘They consist of 
numberless warrants of various dates, going back to 1848, 
or, as in the case of the guards’ warrant, to 1846, and, in 
several instances, to even earlier dates, and coming down 
to the present year; of many hundreds of War Office 
circulars and regulations cancelling, modifying, or explain- 
ing either the warrants or each other ; and of a vast number 


of decisions upon more points than anyone not actually 


engaged upon the work would ever suspect, and which fill 

three bulky Precedent books, The copies of the warrants, 

regulations, and circulars which I have upon my table, 
Ties wanted : eS, ' 
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and which are requisite for constant daily reference in the 
course of my work, fill 16 considerable volumes and consti- 
tute a complete course of professional study. / 

Under these circumstances, it will not be matter of 
surprise that to make an efficient examiner of regimental 
accounts it takes time and experience and hard work, 
as well as intelligence, or that when once a man has 
become an efficient examiner of these accounts he should 
consider his work and his qualifications as somewhat 
higher than those of mere Civil Service clerks, for they are 
rather professional than clerical. ; ie 

The Commissioners will understand also that whilst, 


* in consequence of the attenuated condition of the esta- 


blishment, the pressure of work is at present exceptionally 
heavy in the examining branches, (the existing staff being 
barely able, by dint of great exertion, to keep abreast of 
the current work, and the Accountant-General, unable for 
want of men, to afford us any relief,) such gentlemen as 
may be employed in other branches of the department on 
work of another character are not likely, even if transferred 
here, to be of any use. ‘They are not qualified. 

It was the same last year, when, owing to the difficulty 
of furnishing the accounts to Parliament by the appointed 
date, the annual “leave” of the examiners of these accounts 
was deferred until I, for one, didn’t care to have it; and, 
even as it was, I believe that if it had. not been for, the 
feeling of personal loyalty to the Accountant-General, 
which induced many men to work with unusual assiduity, 
it would not have been possible to avoid a very consider- 
able arrear. 

Sir Henry Storks, Major-General: Balfour, the late 
Accountant-General, Sir William Brown, and the late 
chief auditor, may be taken as competent authorities on the 
nature of the work in the branch I am speaking of, and, 
with regard to which, in a report which they submitted to 
Sir John Pakington in June 1868, they propose that— . 

“ As the duties of it require considerable training and 
experience, permanent appointments to it should be made 
only after a satisfactory probation of two years.” 

And further on they say— 

“The examiners are the judges of the sufficiency of the 
authority by which any charge is supported, and will be 
careful to exercise discretion in regarding to allowing or 
disallowing charges.” 

The expression “exercise discretion’? suggests but 
faintly the responsibility which rests upon the, examiners. 
I have myself passed as chargeable against the public no 
less a sum than 150,000/. since:the beginning of this year, 
and on my passing the charges after minute examination 
of them, the public pays. I have now to examine the 
accounts of all the regiments which went to the Ashantee 
war, which will include a large portion of the whole 
expense of the expedition; yet I am only the junior of the 
“ redundants,” and mine is not an exceptional case; the 
great majority of examiners of these accounts are juniors, 
the proportion being eight juniors to three seniors. 

Formetly such was not the case. The examination of 
these accounts used to be entrusted only to seniors, and 
one of the tests of a man’s fitness for promotion to the 
senior class was his fitness to be put upon this work. 

‘ Moreover, formerly a service of 10 years was sufficient to 
secure a man his promotion into the senior class. The 
present Accountant-General served only nine years before 
he obtained his promotion; the Deputy Accountant- 
General served 11 years ; the Assistant Accountant-General 
was only ten years a junior. But some of the juniors now 
have 19 or 20 years’ service, and even the last of the 
“ redundants ”’ has more than 10. 

But the most extraordinary fact in connection with this 
department is that, though the Civil Service Commission- 
ers commenced their reign in 1855, close upon 20 years 
ago, none of the men who entered the War Office after a 
competitive examination have yet been promoted, except 
Mr. Knox, and he happened to occupy an exceptional 
position. 

We, the juniors, are doing the same work as used to be 
done by seniors exclusively ; we have all given service 
which, before the introduction of the competitive system, 
would have secured us promotion; we are at least as good 
as our predecessors; yet, so far. from being allowed the 
advantages of pay and position which they enjoyed, we are 
made redundant to the establishment to which we were 
first appointed, and which cannot do without us 


I desire respectfully to submit to the Commissioners the 
following propositions, which I think I may consider to 
have been established by the above statement :— 


1. No reorganisation of the War Department. esta- 
tablishment will be worthy of the name which does 
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‘the service. 
‘of obtaining an appointment which will serve as his pro- 


not include the great body of the juniors who are 
engaged upon superior work as an integral portion 
of that establishment, whether those juniors be now 
termed “redundant” or belong to the “ side class,” 
or to the old temporary class. 


2, That when they shall have been so replaced on the 
establishment, the position of these gentlemen 
should be such as to secure them advantages: at 
least as great as those of the old second class, the 
minimum pay of which was 315/. a year. 


3. That any transfer of men employed as described 
above (apart from the consideration that 1t would 
be regarded by many of them as a distinct violation 
of contract and a breach of faith) would be a useless 
waste of power for the service, because it would 
remove from a sphere where their experience and 
training made them useful public servants men who 
in any other department would be little better than 
novices. ‘ 


N.B.—There is little doubt that a system of transfer 
would be very generally suspected of being but a cloak, 
as it unquestionably could be made a convenience, for 
jobbery. 

War Office, 

10th June 1873. 
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(37.) SUPPLEMENTARY CLERKS, War Orrics, ap- 
pointed under Open Competition Scheme II. 


War Office, Pall Mall, S.W., 

GENTLEMEN, 3rd June 1874. 

Havine been deputed to act on behalf of the sup- 
plementary clerks in the War Office who were appointed 
after open competitive examination (in accordance with the 
regulations issued in pursuance of Her Majesty’s Order in 
Council of 4th June 1870, Scheme II.), in representing the 
position in which they find themselves placed by the opera- 
tion of the above-mentioned regulations, we have the 
honour to lay before you, and submit for your favourable 
consideration, the following representation of the case. 

In doing ‘so we would not wish to be understood to pro- 
nounce against the system of open competition, which we 
hold to be sound in principle, and beneficial to the service, 
but against the manner of its application heretofore. 

The nature and value of the clerkships given under class 
II. are as varied-as the offices themselves, yet by the Order 
in Council, previously referred to, one scheme of examina- 
tion has been drawn up for application to the whole of these 
offices. The anomalies to which this arrangement has 
given rise form the real groundwork of our complaint. 
The value of the appointment gained by any particular 
candidate depends not so much upon his position on the 
list of successful candidates, as upon the contingency of 


‘the vacancies at that particular time being of a valuable or 


indifferent character. The following statements will 
clearly illustrate the wide diversities in the salaries of the 
clerkships given up to the present time under Scheme II. 
In the Inland Revenue Department numerous appoint- 
ments have been made to the Secretary’s office, in which 
the average salary is 430/. per annum, and also to the 
Accountant-General’s Office, in which the average salary is 
3017. per annum. Appointments of similar value (some- 
times slightly greater) have also been made to the following 
offices :-- Office of Works, National Debt Office, Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office (Scotland), 
Mint, Audit Office, Local Government Board, Inland 
Revenue (Assistant Surveyorships of Taxes), Legacy Duty 
Department, and Education Office. Onthe other hand, 
numerous appointments have been made to the War and 
India Offices, and the Civil Service Commission, in which 
the average salaries are respectively 165/. and 150. per 
annum, while in the case of an assistant paper-keepership 
in the Office of Works, the average salary is 120/. only. Even, 
confining our attention to the more indifferent appoint- 
ments, those known as supplementary clerkships, there 
exist great inequalities in emoluments and advantages, 
those in the Board of Trade haying a maximum of 400/., 
while inthe War Office it is fixed at the almost unpre- 
cedentedly low limit of 250/. per annum. In the case of 
supplementary clerkships the annual increment is 5/., while 
in the other appointments it is not less than 10/.. The 
annual leave in some offices is six weeks; in others five ; 
while the supplementary clerks are limited to twenty-four 
working days. ; 
The necessary consequence of sucha defective classifi- 
cation is that the diversities in value of the appointments 
given under the same examination are vexatious to the 
candidate, and, we think we shall show, detrimental to 
A candidate competes with a view, of course, 
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fession in life, and perhaps missing one of the better — 


appointments by a few marks only, is offered, and is 
obliged to accept (unless the opportunity of entering the 
service be altogether forfeited), an appointment which, as a 
means of livelihood, must- prove quite inadequate. The 


_ regulation that a candidate after having gained any 
appointment is ineligible to compete again at a similar 


examination, whether he declines it or not, would appear to 
be a proper arrangement, provided the appointments were 
of uniform value, but when it has the effect of preventing 
a clerk from the chance of obtaining a more lucrative 
appointment, without passing a more difficult examination, 
it appears to us to be unjustifiable, and presses hardly on 
the man who, missing a superior appointment by a few 
marks or even a single one. finds himself compelled to 
accept a position which is inferior in every way. ‘Thus it 
frequently happens that it is far more advantageous to 
fail altogether at an examination than to be compelled, 
when successful, to accept an inferior appointment ; and 
numerous instances are. known of candidates who have 
failed once, twice, and even three times,. but who have 
nevertheless ultimately procured a superior appointment to 
those which they had previously shown themselves, by the 
result of the examination, unqualified to fill; and this 
result has been gained without any corresponding increase 
in the number of qualifying marks. It cannot then bea 
matter of surprise that the men who enter the service in 
these inferior situations soon become dissatisfied with .their 
position, and resolve to leave it on the first opportunity 
presenting itself. 

But the inequalities of which we complain are not con- 
fined to differences in the matter of salary. Referring now 
more particularly to the War Office, these inequalities in- 
volve questions of even greater importance, affecting our 
official position and prospects. Appointed after examina- 
tion before the Civil Service Commissioners, it may be 
fairly assumed that. we expected to obtain a clerkship in the 
Civil Service with the prospects of advancement which 
usually attach to such an appointment. But it was not so. 
On entering the War Office we found our appointments 
were to a supplementary class totally distinct from the 
establishment of clerks appointed prior to the introduction 
of open competition, with no prospect of advancement to 
the recognised staff, and inferior to it in general official 
status. This supplementary class had been partially formed 
from persons already employed in the office as presskeepers, 
transit clerks, and in similar capacities, and partially from 
temporay c lerks who had failed at the qualifying examina- 
tion required to render them eligible for the establishment. 
We ask whether an appointment in this class was such as 
might have been reasonably expected after successfully 
competing at a Civil Service examination. 

We feel assured that any arrangement of classes which 
shuts out from a particular body of clerks all hope of 
advancement tothe recognised establishment of the service 
must be detrimental to its efficiency. By limiting the 


possibility of advancement beyond a certain class to, the © 


contingency of success in another and higher competition, 
an inducement is held out to clerks to expend much of the 
energy which should properly attach to their official career 
in close application to private study, and such a system we 
venture to pronounce far from calculated to promote indi- 
vidual efficiency, but rather to foster its opposite. More- 
over, the principle which we now urge, that of a proportion 
of vacancies in the “establishment” being filled by selec- 
tion from the supplementary class, would appear to have 
been already recognised in the case of the Inland Revenue 


‘Department (Secretary’s office), where the rule debarring 


supplementary clerks from promotion by selection to the 
establisHment has been. removed. 

As supplementary clerks in the War Office we submit 
that our position and prospects are inadequate to the duties 
we are called upon to perform. On appointment we at 
once succeed to duties formerly carried on by junior and 
third-class clerks on the whole establishment,* yet our 


_ position is not only: altogether inferior to theirs, but also 


far below the average appointments given under Scheme 
II. Our annual leave is but half (from which sick leave 
is deducted), and our increment is fixed at the nominal 
‘amount of five pounds yearly. 

The main point, therefore, which we would most respect- 
fully urge upon your attention is the equalization in every 
way of the value of the appointments given under the same 
examination, and, as part of the same question, the 
remoyal of the disability of supplementary clerks for pro- 
motion to the establishment, if considered deserving of 
such advancement by thé‘heads of their respective depart- 
ments. ; 


~ *See Parliamentary estimates of War Department confirmatory of 


this statement. 


If, as we hope, the justness of these principles is acknow- 
ledged, we trust that in any modifications of the present 
systemthat may be decided upon, such measures may be 
taken to extend the benefit of the change to those who 
already hold appointments under the conditions now com- 
plained of. 

Eos We havethe honour to be, 
Gentlemen, ; 

Your most obedient servants, 
Frep. G. RusseLu. 
A. B, WiLtIaMs. 
ArtH. Gro. THORN. 
H. W. BasBace. 

F. J. ARNOLD. 
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_ The Royal Commissioners 
on the Civil Service, 
Westminster, S.W. 


(88) (a). Mz. MARTINELLI, Supptemenrary CLERK, 
CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S OFFICE. 


Commander-in-Chief’s Office, 
Pall Mall, 11th May 1874. 
solicit that the few following 


Str, 
I RESPECTFULLY 


remarks on my position and future prospects in the Civil’ 


Service may receive consideration among the other points 
brought before the Commission on the subject. 

In May, 1872 I competed for an appointment under the 
regulations of Scheme II,, and obtained the twelfth place. 
Twenty candidates were selected for vacancies. Together 
with several others. who obtained higher marks, I was 
appointed to a supplemental clerkship in the War Office. 

In other examinations, candidates having obtained less 
marks, (and haying thereby shown themselves less quali- 
fied), have been appointed to far superior offices, such as 
the Accountant and Comptroller General’s Office, Inland 
Revenue. 

Hence it would appear that my holding a supplemental 
clerkship (in which, after more than 20 years’ service, I 
can never hope to obtain a higher income than 250/. a 
year) is due not to any disqualification, but the chance that 
I competed at a time when the vacancies were inferior. 

The maximum salary in the Accountant and Comptroller 
General’s Office is 1,000/., which candidates hope to obtain 
who have, by the result of the examination, shown them- 
selves to be less qualified than myself, whilst the duties in 
the Inland Revenue and War Departments are so widely 
different that the average salary of the one is twice that of 
- the other. 

Haying succeeded in obtaining an appointment’ of this 
kind, I am not allowed to compete,again for a better, 
whether I decline it or not. 

_ I may perhaps add that I should have been compelled to 
accept an assistant paper-keepership in the Office of Works 

‘had I been unfortunate enough to have competed. at 
another examination. The qualifications required by the 
Civil Service Commissioners for that. and the Inland 
Revenue are the same, whilst the salary of the former is 
1001. ayear, with a prospect of 150/. on the retirement of 
the person holding the office of paper-keeper. 

If desired, I should be happy to afford any further infor- 
mation on this subject. 

I have the*honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

To the Chairman, ALFRED MARTINELLI. 
Commission on Civil Service, 

House of Commons. 


(38) (0). Mr. MARTINELLI, SuppLemenTary CLERK, 
CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S OFFICE. 


Commander-in-Chief’s Office, 

Pall Mall, July 1874. 
I pac with reference to my letter of the llth May 
to be allowed fo further substantiate the case which you 
kindly informed me would be laid before the Commis- 
sioners. A gentleman passed) at the examination in May 
Jast, No. 37, who, having failed on two previous occasions, 
obtains a place in the Post Office, where he commences 
with a salary of 80/. with an annual increase of 7/. 10s., and 
he has the prospect of obtaining 600/. a year. 

I who passed out No. 12, out of 20 appointments, am in 
receipt of a salary* which will not bring me 250/. for at 
least 24 years, and cannot then hope for anything higher. 

Had I means of knowing what other gentlemen at that 
examination have been appointed to, I should undoubtedly 
find anomalies equally great. 

, Apologizing for a second address on this subject, 
eye ‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Ay Your obedient servant, 

The Secretary, ALFRED MARTINELLI. 
Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners. 


’ Str, 


* 307. by 51. to 1707, and 1802, by 107, to 2508. 
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(39.) THIRD CLASS CLERKS, Army Cioruine 
DEPARTMENT. 


Tur following statement is submitted by the third-class 
established clerks of the Army Clothing Department, War 
Office, Pimlico, for the information of the Civil Service 
Inquiry Commission :— 


I. That the establishment and salaries of the department 
are— 
£ £ £ 


1 principal clerk - - 350 by 20' to 500 
1 clerk, first class Ser 2oO teen Lon isi OU 
3 clerks, second class - 190 ,, 10 ,, 250 
10 clerks, third class at Olin ste een opel OO 


II. Ié will be seen by the above scale that the number of 
third-class clerks is entirely disproportioned to that of the 
higher grades, and is not in accordance,with the proportion 
adopted in other public offices.. In fact, the number of 
junior appointments being double the number of senior, 
some of the third-class clerks here need never hope for pro- 


motion, and thus can never expect to obtain a salary of more 
than 1501. 


III. The increment of the third class (7/. 10s.) is ex- 
ceedingly small, and when compared with that given to the 
junior established clerks in other offices, who have passed 
into the service by the same examination, will be seen to be 
21. 10s. less than that paid to them; in addition, when it is 
observed that the maximum of the third class (150/.) is 
40]. less than the minimum of the second (190/.), whilst in 
the other classes the maximum of the one is identical with 
the minimum of the succeeding grade, it is submitted that 
the third-class clerks of the Army Clothing Department 
labour under special grievances which require examination. 


IV. By comparing the salaries and establishment of the 
Army Clothing Department with those of the under- 
mentioned offices which are included in the same scheme 
of examination (Scheme II.), a decided difference is ap- 
parent, which the clerks of the Army Clothing Department 
would desire to see remedied. 


Local Government Board. 


x ise Es 


1 chief clerk - - 600 by 25 to 800 
7 clerks, first class = 400% Se 20h Se 600 
2) clerks, second class - 200 *,, 15 ,, 350 
16 clerks, third class -*' 90 ,, 10 ,, 199 


Office of Works. 
£ #£ £ 


1 secretary (assistant) 500 by 20 to 700 

3 clerks, first class i AOU) ciety pele sae OO0) 

7 clerks, second class - 300 ,, 15 ,, 400 

7 clerks, third class 200 ,, 15 ,, 300 
(first division). 

17 clerks, third class 100 , 10 ,, 200 


(secona division). ~ 


Accountant General’s Office, Inland Revenue. 


Es £ ES iy 


-6 senior clerks - - 520 by 20 to 620 
14 first-class clerks ST AOOT We 20 en aO0 
19 second-class clerks - 300 ,, 15 ,, (380 
19 third-class clerks = EPG Gi ssh TO) P6260 
2) fourth-class clerks - 90 ,, 10 ,,. 150 


Other Government departments might also be named, 
which, like the foregoing offices, show that the clerks of the 
Army Clothing Department, though performing work 
equally responsible, are not as well paid. 


V. The clerks of this office would desire, as a remedy to the 
unsatisfactory rates of pay received by them, an assimila- 
tion, as far as practicable, of the salaries and prospects of 
promotion in all offices to which entrance is obtained by 
the same examination. ; 


VI. The importance and responsibility of the duties per- 
formed by the clerks of the Army Clothing Department 
may be imagined when it is stated that they direct, adminis- 
trate, and control duties involving an annual expenditure 
of over one million pounds. When it is! understood 
that the provision and contract of all articles of clothing, 
necessaries, &c., required by the army, as also their receipt 
and distribution, together with the correspondence con- 
nected therewith, are supervised by the established clerks 
here, it will be readily acknowledged that their work is as 
responsible as that performed by the clerks in other de- 
partments. The clerical work of the staff, which includes 
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the auditing of the clothing and necessaries accounts of 
the entire army, is in itself not only vast and complicated, 
but as the direction of the labour establishment of the 
depét is also in their hands, and, moreover, having official 
dealings with contractors and the outside public, a thorough 
business knowledge and superior intelligence is required by 
them in order to perform their, duties efficiently. Under 
these circumstances they think that a scale of pay more in 
accordance with the responsibility of their duties should be 
accorded them. 

A more definite idea of the quantity and character of the 
work performed in this department may be obtained from 
the annexed tabulated statement. 


VI. We think it necessary to state that previous to 
1870, only the local executive duties connected with store 
and manufacture were performed at Pimlico, while the 
administrative duties were discharged at the War Office; 
but since 1870 the administrative duties have been trans- 


_ ferred from the War Office, and the entire business con- 


nected with the clothing of the army is now performed by 
the Clothing Department. at Pimlico. ; 

For the administrative duties performed at the War 
Office the Committee presided over by Lord Hartington 
in 1865 recommended, after having fully investigated its 
character and responsibility, the following scale for the 
superintending clerks :— 

£ EAE 


First-class clerk - 520 by 20 to 700 
Other clerks - - 350 by 15 to 500 


The work of the Army Clothing Department has greatly 
increased ‘since that time; duties connected with clothing 
which were performed by other departments of the War 
Office were transferred to it, thus necessitating an increase 
of the superintending staff. 

It may thus be seen that the Army Clothing Department 
is not amanufacturing department. The Clothing Factory, 
which alone constitutes a manufacturing department, is 
attached to the Army Clothing Department, but the clerical 
duties of the factory are not performed by the clerks of this 
department, who have no duties in common with it, but 
by check-keepers whose business is the preparation and 
collection of vouchers. 

We trust, therefore, that the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment may participate in any advantage arising from the 
reorganisation of the Civil Service; and we beg to say that 
any further information required by the Commission of 
Inquiry will be most gladly rendered. 

Grorce G. CouLTEr. 
Eow. Cuas. BurcHart. 
EK. Geratp Brapy. 
Wiuiiam Littie. 
W. J. ALDHOUSE. 
R. OAKESHOTT, 
‘Wo. Lonerorp. 
Cuas. E. Bet. 
J. Lowriz, per W. J. AuD- 
HOUSE. 
Army Clothing Department, 
War Office, Pimlico, 
30th June 1874. 
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SrarEemeNt of the Correspondence in the Army Clothing 
Department during quarter ended the 20th June 1874. 


Number of letters and papers received 


and registered - - - 18,054 
Number of letters written “ - 7,597 
Number of clothing and _ necessaries 

accounts for examination at beginning 
of quarter - - - - 1,500 


N.B.—The above is a quarter’s summary of the adminis- 


trative duties performed, and does not include the numerous . 


vouchers and miscellaneous local papers in connexion with 


the many transactions of the department. 


(40.) CIVILIAN CLERKS, Anmy CLoTHING DEPART- 
MENT, on Datty Ratss of Pay. 


We the undersigned non-salaried clerks of the Army 
Clothing Department, War Office, Pimlico, beg to submit 
the following statement for the consideration of the Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission. « . 

1, That our position in the Army Clothing Department 
is that of established clerks on daily rates of pay, these 


_ rates varying according to three classes, from 5s. to 7s. 


2. That the duties performed by us are of an onerous 
and responsible character, quite equal to the average of 
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those performed by the junior salaried clerks entering 
the Civil Service under Scheme II. - ; + ; 
~ 3, That our length of service ranges from five to fifteen 
years, and that up to 1872, in conjunction with military 
‘clerks, we performed all the clerical work of the depart- 
ment with, we have reason to believe, entire satisfaction 
to the heads of the department. _ 

4. That up to the period referred to, the higher ap- 
pointments were open to us, and were positions which 
we expected to obtain, but by the appointment of an 
establishment towards the close of 1872, which introduced 
ten salaried clerks of the third class, these prospects were 
destroyed, and all future promotions being exclusively 
confined to those clerks who are recruited from the out- 
side public by examination (Scheme II.), it will be seen that 
all future prospect of promotion has been taken from us. 

5. We would therefore respectfully submit that our 
present position is peculiarly disheartening and unfor- 
tunate, and that we should not be left in a worse position 
than those clerks who recently joined and who perform 
precisely the same duties as we, and under the circum- 
stances we think it reasonable to request that we be placed 
on the recognised establishment, and on the same footing 
and privileges with the third-class clerks, 


R. N. Seeley. J. Broughill. 
H. Upton. _W. T. Phillips. 
J. Kail. H. Davis. | 
H. C. Phillips. W. R. Ives. 

H. B. Watson. J. W. Carnall. « 
J. H. Harris. H. Glass. 

John Virgo. ‘ F. Glass. 


Robt. Morgan. 


(41.) MEMORANDUM by the Drrecror of Army 
CLoruine on the Memorials transmitted by the 
Currks of the Army CLoruine DEFARTMENT to 
the ComMMISSIONERS, 


Ss 

Tue clerks in the Army Clothing Department consist of — 
1. Established clerks having certificates from the Civil 
Service Commission on paid salaries according to the 
following rates :— : 

One principal clerk, 3502. to 5007. by 207. 

One first-class clerk, 2501. to 3501. by 152. 
Three second-class clerks, 1902. to 2507. by 102. 
Ten third-class clerks, 90/. to 1502. by 77.'10s. 

2. Soldier and other clerks on various rates of daily 
Lie numbers varying according to the nature of the 
work. 

These latter consist of soldiers serving under the staff 
clerk’s warrant, pensioners from the army, and civilians 
who have been brought up from boys in the establishment, 

Previous to the year 1865, the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment was a branch of the central office in Pall Mall, 
discharging all the administrative duties connected with 
the clothing of the army, while the executive duties, such 
as the manufacture, {receipt, and issue of clothing, were 
performed at Pimlico. , 

The clerks employed in the clothing branch at Pall 


Mall were on the same scale of salaries as the other. clerks 


in the War Office, while those employed at Pimlico on 
executive duties were mostly on daily rates of pay, with 
a few exceptions who were on salaries commencing at 1801. 
and rising to 2507. f : 
In the year 1865 a change was made in the organisa- 
tion of the clerical establishment in the clothing branch 
at Pall Mall, the establishment was made distinct from 
the general office, and a separate scale of salaries allotted :— 
One principal clerk at 5201., increasing by 202. to 700. 
Three clerks at 350/., increasing by 15/. to 5001. 
Ten pensioner clerks at 9117. 5s., increasing to 1377. 17s. 6d, 
I had long felt that in departments like the War Office, 
which are after all but large offices of detail, the proper 
organisation should be a few clerks of ‘a higher class to 
superintend, and the remainder at lower rates of salary. 
These views were impressed by myself and others upon 
Lord Hartington’s committee in 1865, and the committee 
in accordance with these views recommended the reorga-. 
nisation in 1865. : 
. No changes whatever took place in the duties of the 


department or in the classification and salaries,at Pimlico. 


In 1870 it was considered advisable by the then 
Secretary of State that the distinction between the adminis- 
trative and executive duties should cease; that the 
department of the Director of Clothing should be located 
at Pimlico instead of at Pall Mall; and that all the 
business hitherto transacted by the military departments 
in connection with clothing should be transferred to the 


Director of Clothing and conducted by him at Pimlico. 


It is assumed’ that the clothing department thus reor- 
ganised is simply a manufacturing establishment, such as 
exists in the Royal Arsenal, whereas the department dis- 
charges all the administrative duties connected with the 
clothing of the army, and the factory is simply a branch 
of the department controlled by the Director of ‘Clothing. 

_ The manufacturing establishments in the Arsenal. per- 
form no administrative duties; these are discharged in the 
office of the Director of Artillery and. stores at Pall Mall. 
The transfer of the clothing department from. Pall Mall 
to Pimlico, so far-from diminishing the duties, added con- 
siderably to them, and the accounts showing’ the con- 
sumption of clothing and necessaries at regiments, 
together with the examination of all expenditure incurred 
on account of clothing, duties hitherto discharged by 
other branches in Pall Mali, have now been transferred 
to Pimlico, 

The remoyal of the Director, of Clothing’s office to 
Pimlico rendered it necessary to amalgamate the clerks 
into one general establishment, and I accordingly pro- 
posed for the consideration of the Secretary of State the 


following establishment, which was approved by the 


Treasury on the 13th April 1871 :— 
One principal clerk, 3502. to 500/. by 200. 
One first-class clerk, 250/. to 3501. by 157. 
Three second-class clerks, 190/. to 2502. by 101. 
Forty-four clerks on daily rates. 

It will be observed by the correspondence accompanying 
this paper that the establishment was fixed upon the 
same principle as that laid down in 1865, viz., a small 
number of superintending clerks to overlook. a larger 
body at lower salaries, but it was. proposed that the 
-yacancies to the higher class should be filled up by selec- 
tions from the inferior clerks. 

Objections were raised to this course, and it was pro- 
posed to add an additional class of superintending clerks 
at salaries commencing at 90/., rising by 7/. 10s. increment 
to 150/.; and that although in the first instance half the 
number should) be selected by competition among the 
inferior clerks, for the future they should be selected by 
general competition under the Civil Service rules, which 
prohibit the inferior class from competing. 

The course thus adopted appears to be open to this ob- 
jection: that. the third-class superintending clerks: not 
being selected from the inferior clerks, cannot possess that 
training which is necessary for the efficient discharge of 
their duties ; and that they must necessarily for some time 
be ignorant of the duties which they are required to over- 
look; and that it-deprives the inferior clerk of the prospect 
of promotion in the superior class as a reward for zeal and 
attention shown.in the discharge of his duties. 

I concur generally in |the views expressed by the third- 
class clerks in their memorial laid before the Commis- 
sioners. The numbers of the upper classes are in reality 
_ too few and out of all proportion, so that many of the 
third class have but little prospect of succeeding to the 

TiZes. ‘ 

; Although the greater. number of the superintending 
clerks are employed in the office of the Director of Cloth- 
ing, some are employed in the Storekeeper’s office, where 
the duties are merely executive, and in most instances me- 
chanical. It may be considered desirable that the super- 
intending clerks employed in the Director of Clothing’s 
office, having administrative duties to discharge, should be 
placed on a higher’scale than those employed on executive 
and mechanical duties; and I am inclined to think that a 
separation should be made, and a higher class employed in 
the Director of Clothing’s office. 

The storekeeper’s stiperintending clerks might be styled 
assistant storekeepers, for they are in reality so, and this 
‘would give a better establishment for the Director of 
Clothing’s, office, and most probably remove all cause of 
discontent. bo 

In regard to the memorial from the inferior clerks, it is 
stated with great truth that they have no prospects, and 
this complaint might.be met were it possible to let them 
look forward to the superior appointments. 

‘The difficulty in their case arises from not having passed 


any examination,’ and this can be met by requiring each . 
vy. id q g 


clerk to pass a qualifying examination, and those who pass 
such an examination should be entitled to look forward to 
the superior appointments. Ree 

In regard to the future, 1 am strongly inclined to advo- 


cate the introduction of boys for clerks." These boys might, 


be admitted on competition at 14, and at the age of 18 
should be required to pass a qualifying examination to 
enable them to be appointed to the lower or inferior class 
_of clerks, There would thus be two examinations; the 
- first by open competition as a boy, the second qualifying 
for an inferior clerkship, and after. that the promotion to 
the superior class by the head of the department. 


h, 


a 
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The general question as to the reorganisation of the 
Civil Service, and the steps to be taken to remedy com- 
plaints, is full of difficulties. At first sight it might appear 
desirable to amalgamate all the clerks into one service, as 
in India, but the duties are so various, some departments 
being important political offices, while others are more or 
less offices of detail, requifing special training to perform 
the duties efficiently, 

There can be no doubt that great dissatisfaction at pre- 
sent prevails, especially in regard to salaries and prospects 
of promotion. If salaries are increased without improving 
the prospect. of promotion, the increase must necessarily 
be so small that the advantage will scarcely be perceptible ; 
whereas if the prospects of promotion are improved, the 
increase of salary ultimately follows. 

I am inclined to think that it would be the safest course 
to endeavour to improve the prospect of promotion, and 
this can only be effected by a change in the Superannua- 
tion Act. 
bled to retire upon two thirds of his salary after 40 years’ 
Service, and on attaining 60 years of age. 
expedient to increase the rate of retiring allowance, but a 
great impetus would be given to retirement and consequent 
promotion if public servants were permitted to retire upon 
two thirds of their salaries after 30 years’ service irrespec- 
tive of age. Some, no doubt, would remain, but others 
who may have attained the maximum after 30 years’ ser- 
vice, seeing no advantage to arise from remaining, would 
retire, and this would bring forward a constant stream of 


- men in the higher positions of the service at a compara- 


tively active age. 

Retirement should be made compulsory after 65 years of 

age. 
GrorceE T. Ramsay, 

Army Clothing Department, Director of Clothing. 


22nd October 1874. 


(42.) CLERKS tn Royau Encinrer DEPARTMENT, 
War OFFIcE. 


Horse Guards, 


Sir, 2nd June 1874. 


I HAVE been directed by my brother clerks of the 


Royal Engineer Department stationed in London to re- 
quest’that you will have the goodness to lay the accom- 
panying statement before the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the organisation, &c. of the Civil Service. 

The clerks of the Royal Engineer Department consider 
they have been hardly treated in being deprived of all hope 
of ever getting appointed to the first class of their establish- 
ment. 

The maximum pay of the first class is only 270/. a year, 
but owing to economical reductions which have been made 
in their department the great majority of the clerks can 
never hope to get beyond the pay of the second class, viz., 
2001. per annum, 

This state of things causes great anxiety to the clerks, 
and has reduced many to a condition in which they are 
unable to make due provision for the wants of their 
families. 

Ihave most earnestly to request a fair inquiry into their 


case, and to suggest that it would be to the advantage. of 


the public service if the clerks were transferred to some 
other branch of the Civil Service, or, if this cannot be 
effected, that they may be assigned such a grade in the 
Ciyil Service as will ameliorate their present unfortunate 
position. : - 
- . have to add, that I shall be happy to afford any 
additional, information which may be required on the 
subject. 

I have the honour to be, 

: Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq: W. J. CREIGHTON, 
&e. &e. Fortification Branch. 


A. 


The Royal Engineer Department forms one of the 
branches of the War Department. 
employed therein come under the provisions of the Super- 
annuation Act, and before appointment were required to 
pass the examination prescribed. by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for “ out-station clerks” of the War Department.. 

Prior to 1858 clerks in the Royal Engineer Department 
were frequently transferred to the head-quarters of the War 
Office, or to other establishments. possessing superior 
advantages; but since 1858 there have been only two 


_ appointments made to the War Office, 


3E4 


Under the present Act a public servant is ena- . 


It would not be | 


The civilian clerks. 


App. F. 


App. F. 
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In 1858 the scale of pay was revised, but the prospects 
of the clerks deserving of advancement have been most 
seriously injured.: 

lst. By reason that the engineer clerks are not now 
selected to fill vacancies on more favoured establishments. 

2nd. By reason that the very limited prospect of obtain- 
ing the maximum scale of pay (270/.) assigned to the clerks 
of the first class in 1858 has now been destroyed, owing to 
the reductions which have recently been made in the de- 
partment. 

In 1858 the establishment was fixed as under : 

14 first-class clerks. 
30 second-class clerks. 
40 third-class clerks. 

Since 1858 the establishment has been reconstituted by 
the substitution of military for civilian clerks, and the 
number of the civilian clerks has been reduced from 84 
to 36, ; 

This reduction of numbers has been mainly effected by a 
“ retirement scheme,”’ under which Treasury sanction was 
obtained for the retirement of a number not exceeding 20 
clerks, 

In 1871, the year of the “retirement scheme,” the num- 
bers stood thus : 


First class - - 14 clerks. 

Second class - : BU eae 

Third class - Lag; 
Total - O8hs; 


The reductions proposed were calculated in the propor- 
tions of ; 


First class - - - 4 
Second class - - -. 10 
Third class - - = 6 

Total - - -. 20 


And allowing one promotion for every two retirements 


' there should have been a residue of 


First. class - - e lD 
Second class - - - 25 
Third class - - ap a | 

Total - - 38 


As, however, the clerks were allowed to retire in the 
order in which they offered, irrespective of class, a result 
most unfavourable to the remaining clerks was the con- 
sequence, as the numbers now existing will demonstrate, 
viz. :— 

First class - - - 


Second class - . - ey 
Third class = - - = ee 
Total - - - 36 


The proportion of first to second class clerks as originally 
fixed in 1858 was 1 to 2, whereas now it is | to 4. 

Of the seven first-class clerks now in the service all but 
one are in the prime of life, from 40 to 45 years of age; 
and of the 27 second-class clerks 12 have been at their 
maximum rate of pay, from periods ranging from two to 
eight years. 

The two remaining third-class clerks are in the seventh 
year of their maximum. 

Humanly speaking, then, promotion to the first class is 
closed for some 20 years; and under no circumstances 
whatever is there any prospect of some members of the 
department ever getting even the very moderate rate of pay 
fixed for the first class. 

Having thus shown that by carrying out a system of 
reduction and retirement, the position of the remaining 
clerks of the Royal Engineer Department has been most 
seriously injured, it is earnestly urged that their case may 
receive favourable consideration with a view to- restore to 


_ them the prospect of advancement which they enjoyed when 


they entered the service, and of which they have been de- 
prived, not for any want of zeal or efficiency on their part, 
but in order to facilitate certain changes which have been 
effected by the heads of their department. 

This object might be attained by the transfer of the 
remaining members of the department to some other branch 
of the public service, or in such other way as the Com- 
missioners to enquire into the Civil Service may be pleased 
to recommend. 
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B. 


Inconvenience and hardship=result to the clerks in the 
Engineer Department from their not being graded or 
classified with other branches of the Civil Service. 


_The clerks in the War Department are divided into two 
divisions :— . 
1. Those who serve at head-quarters. 


2. Out-station clerks, comprising the Royal Engineer 
Department and the Manufacturing Department. 


The pay of the out-station clerks was very generally con- 
sidered about 1858, and, as will be seen trom the accom- 
panying statement (C.), it then nearly approached a uniform 
scale. 

Since 1858, however, the classification and pay of all the 
out-station clerks, except the Royal Engineer Department, 
has been considerably improved. 

In the Royal Engineer Department, as has already been 
explained in statement A., considerable reductions haye- 
been made with a view to the employment of military in 
lieu of civil clerks, and in order to effect a saving in the 
pay of the establishment. 

A further economy has resulted from the employment, 
since 1865, of Engineer clerks in the Inspector General of 
Fortifications’ branch of the War Office These clerks are, 
however, not paid at the same rate of pay as the clerks on 
the War Office establishment. lg 

A large annual saving has generally resulted from these 
changes. 

Meanwhile the civil servants in the Engineer Depart- 
ment have been quite overlooked, their prospects of ad- 
vancement completely destroyed, and their claims to be 
treated in the same way as other departments not ad- 
mitted. 

The want of a proper grading or classification of the 
department is shown by the hopeless condition to which 


_the department has been reduced by the retirement scheme 


referred to, and by the scale of-pay being fixed, not in 
reference to that assigned -to civil servants employed in 
offices. of similar responsibility, but in reference to a state 
of things which for years has been obsolete. 

It may also be stated that about one half of the clerks 
in the Royal Engineer Department are employed at head- 
quarters in London, and in any scheme of classification for 
the Civil Service it is to be hoped that a suitable position 
will be assigned to their department, and one to which they 
consider their past service and experience entitle them. 

If permitted to point out a fair and equitable way of 
meeting the case, it is respectfully suggested that the En- 
gineer clerks employed at out-stations be graded with other 
out-station clerks of the Manufacturing Department, and 
paid at the same rate of pay, and that.those clerks who 
are employed in the Inspector General of Fortifications’ 
branch of the War Office be graded with the other War 
Office clerks, and paid accordingly. | 

Such an arrangement would tend to increase the zeal and 
efficiency of a body of public servants, whose services have 
frequently been acknowledged, by those competent to judge, 
to be worthy of all favourable consideration. 


C. 


Pay of RoyAL ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 1858. 


Allowance : 
<s Yearly . Highest 
Minimum. ace Maximum] for aad obtainable. 
£ £ £ £& £ 
Clerk, Ist Class 210 10 > ' 970 _ 25 295 
9-4 2D. 5s 150 10 200 20 220 
a) cord) 4 80 10 140 20 160 


Pay of CuerKs, Minirary Store DEPARTMENT, 1857. 
10 220 20 240 
10 220 20 140 


150 
80 


Clerk, 1st Class| 
(or 2nd » 


These have since merged into Control Department as 
Commissaries, Deputy and Assistant Commissaries, with 
pay ranging from 9s. to 22s. per day, and allowances 
according to relative rank in addition. 
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MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENTS. 


In 1856. - ; 
Minimum, ee is Maximuni. 

£ £ £ 

Principal Clerks - 800 20 400 

Ist-Class A - ~ 280 10 ; 280 

gnd ,, es - 170 10 220 

3rd » ” Ke 90 v 10 160 
In 1862. 

Principal Clerks - 370 20 500 

Ist-Class _,, - , 265 15 350 

Qnd ,, 3 - 190 10 250 

8rd, cs 2 90 10 180 
In 1871. 

Principal Clerks - 400 20 550 

Seniors - - 285 15 870 

Juniors - - 90 10 270 


een ee 
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(43) (a). TEMPORARY DRAFTSMEN, War Orrice. 


War Office, Horse Guards, 
May 26th, 1874. 

I am requested by a number of professional gentle- 
men employed in the War Office, under the designation of 
“ temporary draftsmen,” to beg that the Royal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission will be good enough to take into consi- 
deration the very anomalous position which they occupy 
in the department. 

They exist under Act 404 of the Royal Warrant, dated 
Feb. 3rd, 1866, and are paid under vote 13 of the Army 
Estimates. : 

They have had from 14 to 19 years’ continuous service, 

et their connection with the department may terminate 
at three months’ notice, and, with the exception of a few 
who joined before the passing of the Superannuation Act 
of 1859, they would have no claim to superannuation 
allowance, and, in all probability, not even to gratuity or 
compensation of any kind. F ; 

The work on which they are engaged is an essential and 
continuous part of the work of the War Office, and is 
solely executed by them. 

In its nature itinvolves a professional knowledge and 
education which can only be obtained through a regular 

training, such as these gentlemen received as civil archi- 
tects, engineers, and surveyors, before they entered the 
service. 

Through their long connection with the War Depart- 
ment, and the peculiar character of the work required 
there, they have almost entirely lost their professional con- 
nections, and much of their knowledge of civil architec- 
ture and engineering, and would therefore be unable to 

- fall back on private employment if their services should be 
dispensed with by the War Department. 

Under a recent regulation, the chance which they once 
had, and which some of their body enjoyed, of being placed 
on a permanent footing, is now destroyed. 

They have, on several occasions, represented what they 

~ consider to bethe-hardship of'their case, both as to position 
and pay, to the Director of Works and the Secretary of 
State for War, and their case has been strongly recom- 
mended for favourable consideration by the head of their 
department, without success. vay 

Bearing in mind the report of the Royal Commission of 
1857, with reference to superannuation, they think that 
their case is one involving a general principle which might 
very properly be brought un der the notice of the Royal 

. Commission now sitting. 


Sir, 


Iam, Sir, 
mrs b: Your most obedient servant, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C. T. GuTHRIE. 
Chairman of the Royal 
Civil Service Commission. 


' 34697, App, i 
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(43) (6). TEMPORARY DRAFTSMEN, War Orrice.. 


War Office, Horse Guards, 
18th June 1874. 
Tue temporary draftsmen of the War Office beg 
to lay before the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners their 


SIR, 


views with reference to some points in the letter of the 


Secretary of State to Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

We think that it would be beneficial to the service, as 
well as to ourselves, if we could be transferred from office 
to office (as suggested in the letter of the Secretary of 
State), when an establishment is abolished or reduced in 
numbers. Beneficial to the service, because it would be 
better to bring into an office men who have proved them- 
selves of good conduct and efficient in their work than un- 
tried men. 
terminated after a lengthened engagement, we should find 
we had lost our professional connections and status, 
and would probably have no claim for compensation or 
gratuity. 

It would also obviate the necessity of employing tempo- 
rary assistance for long periods. 

And we beg to represent that though short temporary 
assistance may, on an emergency, be beneficial to the ser- 
vice, inasmuch as it entails no claim on the Exchequer 
when such service is concluded; that long service, or ser- 
vice which is likely to continue for a very considerable 
period, should come under the regulations affecting the 
permanent staff, especially if the proposed system of trans- 
fer from office to oftice should be adopted. 

We entered the service to perform duties which at that 
time were supposed to be of a temporary character, and 
were informed that our engagements would be for a very 
limited period, and the regulations affecting us were 
framed accordingly. 

Our services have, notwithstanding, extended over many 
years, and essential and permanent official work, which was 
at one time performed by a permanent staff, is now almost 
exclusively performed by us. 

We have on several occasions represented the anomaly 
of our position to the Director of Works and the Secretary 
of State for War, to which statements we beg to refer you, 
and any further information which you may require 
can be given by our representatives, Mr. Guthrie and 
Mr. Gray. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Tue TemMpoRARY DRAFTSMEN 
R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq. OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


Se 


(44) (2). Mr. ARBER.—OprionaL RevirEMENT after 


Beneficial to ourselves, because if our services’ 


Twenty YEARS’ SERVICE a gain to the State,a boon  — 


to the Individual, and a benefit to the Service. 


I. 


Tax proposal is that any civil servant entitled to pension 
may, after the completion of twenty years’ service, always 
have the option of retiring under the ordinary conditions of 
the Superannuation Act, whereby he would then forfeit 
about two thirds of his salary. 

Practically this option would only be taken advantage of 
by a small portion of the service, but to the extent it might 
be acted upon, it would undoubtedly prove an unmixed 
advantage. 


I. 


The causes that would induce men to take early pensions 
are various. Among others, the two following may be here 
mentioned :— 

1, The service, as at present organised, is excellent for a 
young man entering it, as a means of personal and social 
training. It is also admirably suited to a bachelor. But, 
for the most part, promotion is so slow that the family man 
must toil, in office and outvof office, to make both ends 
meet. ‘Lhis sluggishness of promotion has been the chief 
incentive to that external activity which has led people to 
imagine that civil servants have not enough official work to 
do. It is not an unusual thing for such active workers to 


_ meet with openings, such as a partnership or a professorship, 


oria secretaryship, which they could accept, if they were 
abie to take an early pension, but which at present is out 
of the question, as it would involve the throwing away of 
the money value of some of the best working years of their 
life. 

2. Among so large a body as that constituting the Civil 
Service, there are naturally not a few instances, from time 


40 time, of men inheriting money, who, from a. love of | 


country life, or for other reasons, would be quite willing 
to retire early. As the general tone of the service rises, 
instances of this kind would naturally multiply. 


3F 
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It would, therefore, seem reasonable that the State should 
take advantage of these external circumstances, hitherto 
officially ignored, and especially if it can be shown that it 
would gain financially thereby, and, at the same time, not 

lose trained experience. ‘ 


That the State would 
pensions will be seen o 
following typical cases, h 


III. 


gain financially by such early 
n a consideration of the three 
onestly taken, which, combined 
together, will embrace the careers of almost all clerks below 
principal clerks, or almost nine tenths of the service :— 

A triple classification, as in the Post Office. 

A dual classification, as in the War Office. 

The “ One-Class Scale,” in which pay is attached to 

continuously efficient service. 


EXPENSE IF A, REMAINS :-— 


_ APPENDIX TO FIRST. REPORT. 


_ classification is the most 


POST OFFICE SCALE. 


OF THE 


: IV. 
There is a general financial objection to the granting of 
a pension when it occasions one or more promotions. In 
a three-class scale there might be two such promotions; in 
a two-class scale there would be only one. Therefore a triple 
‘unfavourable one for * optional 
retirement, &c.” Aaa ‘ 
Under the Superannuation Act a man must serve two 
full years in a new class before he can retire on the pay of 
that class. Therefore A., cet. 40, wishing to retire in the 
third year of his new class, and on completion of twenty 
years’ service, would be then receiving, under the following 
scale, 3401. a year. What would the State gain or lose by 
his retirement, seeing that it wil! instantly occasion two 
promotions, costing 140/. per annum? 


All three are now at 


£ £ £ £ £ £ g | then maximum. It is 
A. First Clase (8101. by 151. to 4002.) > 340 855 370 _ $85 -400. 400 ~~ 400 ac ne that — they 
B. Second Class (210/. by 101. to 8001.) - 240 250 260 - 270 980: . 990 30048 ould gentle Cera 
C. Third Class (1002. by 100: to 200.) - 140 150 160 170 180 190 900 | without some displace- 
: ment by promotion or 
Total Cost, through 7 years,if A. remains 720 755 790 +825 + +~+~«-860~~=«880.~S« OD by early retirement. 
EXPENSE IF A. RETIRES :— 
A, retires on one-third of his salary = 1138 *113 118 118 118 118 113 Bi the 
B. is promoted to A.’s place, and leaps 702. 310 © 395 340 355 370 385 BOO AT pert eee 
C. is promoted to B.’s place, and leaps 70/. 210 220 230 240 250 260 270 Be 
1401. 
D. is appointed in C.’s place - - 100 110 120 © 130 140 = 150 160 
Total Cost, through 7 years, if A. retires 733 768 803 838 873 908 943 
Annual Monetary Loss to the State 13 13 13 13 13. 28 43 


At this small expense, the following individual benefits accrue :— 


A. obtains his pension. 


Promotions t 


This large amelioration would amply justify. 


V 
Under the dual classification, known as the “ War Office 


promotion to the senior class or even attaining to the maximum of his own clas 


year. That special encouragement should be gi 


Expense m M. RuMarns :— 
: & 


M. has a salary of 390/., and is not ee 390 
un f- 


for 5 years after reaching his maxim 


EXPENSE IF M. RETIRES :— 


ven to such unpromoted men to reti 


o B. and C. 


An appointment for D, — —~ 
such a retirement, 


y serve for twenty years without either 
s. He would then be receiving 3901. a 
re the following case clearly shows— 
WAR OFFICE SCALE. | 
£ £ £ 


~ 400 


Scale,” a man ma 


M. retires on one third of his salary - - 130 130 130 130 130 130 130 
O, is appointed in his place = - - 100 100 100 150 165 180. 195 
Total Cost, through 7 years, if M. retires 230 230 230 280 295 310 325 
Annual Monetary Gain to the State 160 170 170° 120 105 90 15 


Together with the individual benefits of 


M. obtaining his 


pension, and 


An appointment for O., 


WI: 


Should this particular man, however, have been fortunate, 
twenty years’ service. What would the State then gain by thi 


EXPENSE IF M. REMAINS :— 


£ 
M.’s salary would be - - - - - 480 
N.’s salary (who, if M. retires, is promoted) - - 300 
Cost, through 7 years, if M. remains - - 780 

Expense ir M. rerires :— 
M. retires on one third of his salary - - - 160 
N. is promoted in his 14th year of service, and leaps 100/. - 400 
O. enters the service, and replaces M, on his retirement -° 100 
' Cost, through 7 years, if M. retires = - 660 
Annual Monetary Gain to the State - - 120 


Together wi 


and b 


een promoted, h 
8 retir 


z he may possibly have reached 480. in 
ement ? 


WAR. OFFICE SCALE, 
£ 


£ £ £ £ £ 

500 520 _ 540 560 580 600 

315 330 345 360 875 890 

815 850 885 920 955 990 

160 160 160 160 160 160 
Sonal ae! O20) 440 460 480 500 520 
100 100 150 165 180 195 
680 700 770 805 940 875 
135 150 115 115 115 115 


th the following personal benefits :— 
M. obtains his pension. 

Promotion for N. 
“An appointment for O. 
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VII. 


Early pensions would therefore seem very advisable. in 
connection with the existing classifications of the service ; 
but they are a necessity to the “ One-Class Scale,”’? which 
is now being proposed for adoption, in principle, through- 
out the service. It may be needful to give here the salient 
points of this classification. 

1. The “One-Class Scale” attaches pay, from entrance 
to maximum, to length of service combined with continuous 
efficiency, and therefore— 
~ 9, It renounces all such golden promotions as the follow- 
ing, which have actually occurred in one single department 
of State since the Ist April 1870, as 6502. after 11 years’ 
established service, or 400J. after 6 years’; or again, 400/. 
after 9 years ; or once more, 400/. after 11 years’ established 
service, in which the few gain at the expense of the many, 
and that for no signal ability, but only through the “fortune 
of war.” It substitutes for this a moderate but certain 
progression, subject to satisfactory periodical reports. 

3. It suggests the limitation of the annual entrances to 


the one class to a definite proportion to the numbers com-. 


403 


posing it (just as entrances of naval cadets are proportioned 


' to the strength of the military branch of the Navy), so as 


to preclude the possibility of the bulk of the class ever 
approaching the maximum at one time. 

: 4, it affords great facilities for. the transfer, without 
individual injustice, of established clerks from office to 
office, inasmuch as, pay is separated from any particular 
duty. This would do away with the necessity of having to 
offer additional years for retirement “on reduction of 
office”? Such reductions would be effected by transfers to 
other departments. 

5. It affords the only practical basis for the unification 
of the service. If such a one scale of pay were adopted for 
the whole of the directing, and another similar scale for 
the whole of the subordinate class of clerks in the service, 
future first appointments might be made to the service 
generally, and not to any particular department. 

6. And lastly, this “One-Class Scale,” coupled with per- 
missive early retirements, would give a very general satis- 
faction, with probably not a very much larger aggregate 
expense. 


VIII. 
ee % 
aes d Probable | Years of Sal Teeredient 
Age. Service. ay: sg oar 
See ee ee Lee fe en 
45 25 600 |) 
44 24 575 
43 23 550 
42 22 525 
41 21 500 By 251. 
* 
3 es 40 20 475 
The “One-Class Scale,” as proposed fora class I. office (under the existing 39 19 450 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission), is as per margin. The range of 38 18 425 | J 
salary and four fifths of the steps of its progression, as there shown, already 37 17 400 
exist in the scales of several offices, which would therefore only have to be » | 
adapted to the principle. 36 16 380 
If a lower maximum, say 500/., were determined upon, the principle of pro- 35 15 360 t By 201 
gression might be same. 34 14 340 | 
The extra expense of the first adoption of such a scale would be met by - 18 320 J 
offering the usual extra terms for retirement “on reduction of office” 12 Be 7 
universally, and by diminishing the number of the directing class. a * ee 
The four asterisks (*) show where it is proposed to place the barriers, 30 10 270 
whereat the reports as to continuous efficiency would be made. 929 9 255 
Tt is evident that the foreknowledge of such periodic reports would ensure a 28 8 240 
more steady pull at the official yoke than the existing system of seniors and 27 7 225 By 15/. 
juniors, which makes or mars a man at one single point in his official career, % 
. 26 6 210 
25 5 195 
24 4 180 
23 3 165 
22 2 150 : 
21 1 100 On proba- 
tion only. 


I 


IX. 


Suppose R., having completed twenty years’ service under the “ One Class Scale,” wishes to retire, what would-the 


State gain thereby ? 


EXpPmnsE IF R, REMAINS :— 


ONE-CLASS SCALE. 


£ eoae” £ £ £ £ 
R.’s salary, through 6 years, would be - 475 500 525 550 575 600 
EXPENSE IF R. RETIRES :— j 
R. retires on one-third of his salary - - 158 158 158 158 158 158 
S. is appointed to replace him - - 100 150 165 180 195 210 
aH ~ Total cost, through 6 years, if R. retires - 258 308 323 338 353 368 
Annual Monetary Gain to the State - . 217 192 202 212 222 232 


The great advantage in this case is, that by means of optional retirement the “ One-Class Scale’ can be established 


generally. 


x 


In addition to the above there is the actuary’s point of 
view, The probable average duration of a pension would 
be from 15 to 20 years. There would also be a strong 
disposition among men, retiring early, to commute, if 
ali whereby a further gain would accrue to the 
tate. ' 
_ Taking then a broad view of the subject, it- may be 

asserted generally, that if such optional retirements left the 
State neither a gainer nor a loser, they-would still be advis- 
able for the sake of the morale of the service; but as it 


” 


appears that in most cases the State would gain thereby 
financially, there is every reason why the principle should 
be conceded and universally applied. 


XI. 


There may, however, be an impression that what the 
State would gain in money it would lose in experience. 
This may be considered— 
1st. As to special ability. 
2nd. As to ordinary duties, which constitute the bulk 
of the administration of the State. 


3 F 2 


App. ¥F. 


‘ 


2 / “RTT. 


If any axiom might be hazarded at all with respect to 
the present Civil Service, it would be this— ; 

That there is far more latent ability in the Civil Service 
than the State will: probably ever have need of, or any 
ministry would be likely adequately to remunerate. _ 

Positions where individual talent can have ful] swing are 
and must be rare in the service, and are coveted, not only 
for the salary and honour attached to them, but also for 
the scope which they afford for the exercise of conscious 

ower, 

: Should such signal ability be wanted it can easily be 
recognised, and the difficulty would be not to find, but to 
decline perfectly qualified applicants. Such positions, 
however, receive a higher remuneration than that provided 
for in the above three scales. 


XII. 


The question whether the State would suffer loss of ex- 
perience in the performance of ordinary duties by early 
retirements rests wholly in these two points : 

(a.) If such retirement involved no promotion, the pen- 
sioners would be replaced by those next to them on 
the list, and of almost equal length of service and 
experience. 

(6.) If such retirement did involve promotion, the 

question would then arise, were those who replaced 
the pensioners of sufficient experience ? 
The answer is, Yes ; inasmuch as when the head 
of a room is away on leave, duty, or sickness, the 
supervising duty devolves on the next in seniority, 
who thereby acquires the necessary experience. 

Therefore it appears indubitable that the State would not 
suffer loss of experience by the occasional optional retire- 
ment of one and another civil servant, as external induce- 
ments might arise. 


XIV. 


On the other hand, it seems but just that the State 
‘Should not give a pension for nothing, and that fully 
twenty years’ of the pick of a man’s life should be 
required ere one be granted. 


XV. 


It seems, therefore, that the principle of “optional re- 
tirement after twenty. years’ service”? is well worthy of 
representation to and adoption by the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Civil Service now sitting. 

Epwarp Arsemr, F.S.A., &c. 

Admiralty, S.W. 


(44,) (6.) Mr. ARBER.—Tue Onz-Cuiass Scaue and 
OpTionaL RETIREMENT, the two great desiderata in 
Civit Service ORGANISATION, 


A Letter to R. G. C. Hamitron, Esq., Secretary to the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Civil Service, by Ep- 
wARD Arse, F.S.A., &c. : 


Tue Totau Cost To THE STATE OF 
(20 to 24 years’ salary 
or sf 


an : 
27 to 23 years’ pension. 


IN ADDITION TO 


3 


2», §20 years’ salary and 
40 years’ B’s r ] 
salary =) B’s 21 to 25 years’ salary. o*) {ar os Fil Maton 
7 years’ i Litic : 
pension. C’s 105 years’ salary. 
Retiring 


First ALTERNATIVE SxuconD ALTERNATIVE. 
Az£ in his AL) BS £° AL BE OSS 
20,275 | 2ist year 9,991-+9,675=19,666  9,991+6,831 +1,225=18,047 


Gain in 27 years= 609 Gain in 27 years= 2,228 


10,775+9,075=19,850 10,775 +-7,275 + 1,000=19,050 
Gain in 26 years= 425 Gain in 26 years= 1,225 


11,550+8,475=20,025 11,550+7,710+ 790=20,050 
Gain in 25 years= 250 Gain in'26 years= 225 


12,340+-7,875=20,215  12,340+8,140+ 595 =21,075 
Gain in 24 years= 60  lLossin24years= 800 


13,165+-7,300=20,465 13,165+8,565+ 415= 22,145 
Loss in 28 years= 190 ‘Loss in 28 years= 1,870 


The expectation of A’s life at 40 years of age is taken at 27 years. It 
would increase with each successive year; but not materially to alter 
the above results: especially as B’s life is here taken as an actual, not 
an average one ; so that his death while on salary would effect a further 
saving to the State. 2 


20,275 | 22nd year 
20,275 | 28rd year 
20,275 | 24th year 


20,275 | 25th year 
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From the above it will be seen that retirements in the — 
. 21st to the 25th years of service, which are the years in 


which most early pensions will be taken, will result in the 
following saving or gain to the State :—In the first alterna- 
tive +1,344/7.—1901.=1,1541.; and, what is still more re- 
markable, in the second alternative + 3,6787.—2,6701.= 
‘1,0087. — : Ai } 

It is therefore the interest of the State that men should 
retire in the 21st year rather than the 22nd, and in the 
22nd rather than the 23rd, and so on. 

Many taking early pensions would be likely to commute, 
if allowed. Every such commutation would bring a further 
profit to the Crown. 


Admiralty, S.W., 
Dear Mr. Hamittov, - 17th November 1874. 
Av the close of the interview on the 26th ultimo, 
to which you were so good as to invite me, with reference 
to my previous paper on “ Optional Retirement after Twenty 
Years’ service; a gain to the State, a boon to the Indi- 
vidual, and a benefit to the Service,” you desired me to 
consider the four following points in connection with the 
forthcoming reorganisation of the superior appointments in 
the Civil Service :-— j 
A. The financial gain to the State through the action of 
occasional optional retirement under a one-class scale with 
annual increments. 
B. Whether such occasional optional retirement would 
involve a sensible loss of official experience to the Service. 
C. How would a one-class scale work as to the adminis- 


tration of business ; and the supervision (1) of junior mem- 


ee of the same class, and (2) of the supplemental class of 
clerks 2 

D. As to a sound system of periodic reports under a one- 
class scale: which on the one hand should not degenerate 
into mere matters of form, and so be-yalueless for ensuring 
continuous efficiency ;-and on the other hand should be 
incapable of use for any wanton oppression or injury to 
those reported upon. 

In the consideration of these questions we will endea- 


' your to adduce nothing but what is moderate and practical 


in itself, and which may therefore be very favourably re- 
garded by the Commission. It may also be right to men- 
tion that the views hereafter submitted are the conclusions 
of nearly twenty-one years’ observation and experience in 
the Service. 

The following are submitted as bases for the intended 
reorganisation :— : 


tr 


That the superior class of civil servants be divided into 
two sections, the general body and staff appointments. 


2. 
That such members of the general body as prove them- 
selves continuously efficient, progress by annual increments 
to its one maximum. 


This general body would include six sevenths of the 
superior class. 


3. 


That any member of the general body be at liberty to 
retire from the Service at any time after the completion of 
20 years, under the ordinary conditions of the Superannua- 
tion Act, but that holders of staff appointments be not 
granted this right. 

It seems but reasonable that the State should command 
the uttermost experience of those who have attained to the 
exceedingly limited number of prizes in the Service. Their 
acceptance of such appointments would therefore be re- 
garded as the final adoption of the Service as their life’s 
work. , 


4, 


That staff appointments be filled by selection out of the 
general body. 

Every continuously efficient member of that body to 
possess a recognised individual claim to his progression to 
its one maximum, but none to the staff. appointments. 


Vin: 


That suspension of progression in increment for longer 
or shorter periods be henceforward an official method of 
punishment, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


bah ee 6. 


That in the general body supervision follow pay. 

The duty ‘of supervision would devolve upon the mem- 
bers of the general body receiving the highest salaries, 
exclusive of all allowances ; so that suspension of progres- 
sion in increment, besides a monetary loss, would inflict a 
reduction in status. . 


(fe 


That while progressing to the maximum, each member 
of the general body sustain certain periodic reports. 

These might occur at the end of the first probationary 
year, and of the fifth, tenth, fifteenth, and twentieth years 
of service. 

The above are but the expression of a considerable Ser- 
vice opinion on the subject; and would, we venture to 
think, benefit both the State and the individual members 
of the Service. 

The four points may now 
offered to us by the above proposals. 


A. 


OprTionaAL RETIREMENT, 


The principle of optional retirement is the substitution 
of one, or it may even be two civil servants at the lower or 
cheaper end of the scale for one other who might otherwise 
be continuing at its upper or more costly end. 

The monetary gain or loss of such a substitution to the 
State depends on the conjunction of the salary rate of 
increment and ratio (in sixtieths) of pension of the man 
supplanted with the like details of the man or men sup- 
planting him, a 

Naturally enough, this conjuncture may be profitable to 
the State in certain years, and unprofitable in others. It 
does so happen that it is largely profitable when pensions 
are taken in the 2lst to the 23rd years of service; so that 
then two or even three men may be employed or pensioned 
for less than it would now cost to maintain one continuing 
to his full term of service. 

The expectation of life for a healthy man at 40 years of 
age being, as you justly urged, 27 years, or a lifetime of 
67 years, let us examine the cost to the State of A 


(1.) Remaining 40 years on salary and enjoying seven 
years of pension ;' 


Compared with his 


(2.) Taking an early pension after 20 years’ service, and 


being substituted by 


B, who continues on salary during the remaming 


Case I.) 99 years of A’s life ; 


} Or when 


(B, in his turn, takes an early pension after the 
fortieth year of A’s and the twentieth of his 
own official career; and continues on pension 
for the remaining seven years of A’s life, 

being supplanted by 
C, who for those seven years is on salary. 

We will illustrate the gain of the State in respect to the 
one-class scale with annual increments on the opposite 
page, which has been asked for this office; the maximum 
of which with three fourths of its details being already in 
existence here, 


Case ITI. 


INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


The Onxz-ciass SCALE, connected with A’s 40 years of 
Salary and seven years of Pension. 


be considered in the light: 


Pension. 

Years 

of. Years |Annual The |The War Decen- 

Ppa of Incre- | One pies nial Annual 
Pon- | Age. | ment. Class Scale | motals. Tnatio Rete 
syom Seale. |. (1870). iSixtieths. 

i £ £ £ 
Ist 21 Proba- 100 100 
tion. 
2 22 pe Ne alo0 100 
3 23 ‘ 165 100 
4 2A P 180 Iso ; 
5 25 ' 195 168 
Wo Pension. 
26 . 210 180 
7 27 ) 225 193 
28 152. 240 210 
9 29 ; Ge 228 
10 30 ° 270 240 r,990 
pe £ 
11th 31 5 285 oss : 10/60 45 
12 32 300 240 +. 11/60 52) 
13 33 ite 820 285 , 1/5 60 
14 34 . 340 300 13/60 69 
15 35 200, 360 335 : 14/60 79 
16 36 Ag, o 330 1/& 90 
k 
17 37 4 400 348 16/60 | 102 
18 38 3 (425 360 : 17/60 | 113 
19 39 | 450 345 418/60 | 127 
20 40 c ATS 390 |3.735)| 29/60 | 14a 
21st 41 cu J 500 400 4/3 253 
22 42 251. 525 Here Z2L/OO | 175 
classifica- 
23 48 , | 550 |téon stops Z2/60 | 192 
Surther 
QA 4A 575 | progress . 23/60 | 210 
without 
25 45 6 L600 Rani 24/60 | 230 
10. 
26 46 (600 Se 25/60 | 250 
Q7 47 600 c oe) 26/60 | 260 
28 48 600 27/60 | 270 
29 49 600 | 28/60 | 280 
30 50 : 600 5,750| 29/60 | 290 
8ist 51 5 600 E 4/2 300 
32 52 | Atthe| | 600 31/60 | 310 
Maxi- J 
33 53 mum.| } 600 32/60 | 320 
34 54 600 é 33/60 | 330 
35 55 600 p 34/60 | 340 
36 56 600 4 a 35/60 | 350 
37 57 600 ‘ re 36/60 360 
88 58 600 37/60 | 370 
39 59 600 38/60 | 380 
/ 
40 60 L600 6,600| 39/60 | 390 
41 st 61 . |(600 not imcluded 240/69 | 400 
} { an tolal.) 
L 61 (420 
a 62 &O00 
3 63 The | 400 
Wraxi-|! 
& 64 muim|{ £00 
Pen- 
5 65 sion, || £00 
6 66 : | £00 
7 67 ais 400 
ro 2,800 
20,275 


4 
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From the calculations which will be found at page 44, it 
will be seen that retirements in the 21st, 22nd, or 23rd 
years of service will procure a large and certain gain to the 
State ; that those in the 24th and 25th years will give a 
probable but by no means a counterbalancing loss. ; 


The several amounts are as follows :-— _ 
Retirements in the 


£ & t 
21st year result in a gain of 609 in Case I.and 2,228in Case II. in 27 years. 
22n 


” » ” 25 » 1,2) » » 


23rd. 2 ” Bs 250 ” » 225 55 25° 5, 


So far it is all gain; but in retirements in the 
24th year there is a gain of 607. in Case I. and a loss of 8002. in Case II. 
, in 24 years. < 
25th year there is a loss of 1902. in Case I. and a loss of 1,8702. in Case II. 
in 23 years, 

It is not thought that any large number of civil servants 
will avail themselves of optional retirement.in any one year. 
An early pension is far too small to live upon, and could 
only be accepted when some external opportunity—as a 
partnership, professorship, secretaryship, curatorship, &¢.— 
offered ; or when by inheritance or marriage a civil servant 
came into the possession of independent means. No fear 
need therefore be entertained that optional retirement will 
take all the clever men out of the Service; for it is only 
occasionally that the power can be obtained by any of us 
of making money faster outside than our future salaries 
would bring to us; and inherited wealth may happen to 
the dull or clever alike. 

It is also morally certain that the greater number of 
those who will thus retire will want to do so as soon as 
ever they may. 

That is, as it happens, in the most profitable years to the 
State, viz., the 21st to the 23rd of service. : 

Inasmuch therefore as the majurity of early pensioners 
retiring in those years will be so profitable, may it not, by 
a ‘most moderate and reliable expectation, be trusted that in 
the long run optional retirement will balance itself, or, if 
anything, show a small profit to the State. 

We have hitherto regarded such retirement as a mere 
cash transaction, advantageous to the State considered 
simply as a large employer of skilled intellectual. labour; 
but will it not also greatly benefit the nation, in that it 
may either employ or content two or even three for even less 
than under the existing system is expended. upon one. 

Certainly the possibility of such a retirement would give 
a great sense of relief to the general body of the Service, 
whether actual retirement were contemplated at the ;oment 
or not. 

It would also tend to maintain the vigour of the Service 
through the infusion and circulation of “new blood ” in 
each department of State. 

We therefore strenuously contend that this principle 
should be universally adopted throughout the Civil Service, 
whatever scales of pay may be adopted. 

Is there any professional reason why a civilian should 
be compelled to serve his full 40 years previous to pension 
more than an officer of the army or navy? and there are 
but few civil servants who can rival in official attainments 
an officer in the Royal Engineers, who is yet permitted to 
retire without any practical inconvenience to the State, after 
30 years’ service on the full pay of his rank. 


B. 


As To any Loss or OrrictAL EXPERIENCE. 


Apprehension as to a sensible loss of official experience 
will be diminished on the consideration that holders of staff 
appointments are here denied optional retirement. 

As regards the general body it is undoubted that owing 
principally to the high attainments required on entrance, 
and to the honourable ambition in most civil servants, the 
State does in many departments manufacture more ex- 


perience than it actually needs, so that qualified men are 


in excess of the supervising duties. In growing depart- 
ments like the Post Office, this rights itsélf to some extent, 
while the two. great military departments, the Admiralty 
and War Office, must keep a reserve of experience, to 
prove equal to the emergency of a sudden war. 


Such experience may be further maintained by regulating | 


the annual entrances to the general body of each depart- 
ment to some defined proportion of its total number. Men 
would thus be scattered over each year of the scale, which 
would be both a financial and administrative gain. 

Possibly annual entrances not exceeding one fifteenth of 
such number would suffice for this purpose. 
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he 


Thus all fear of a sensible diminution of official ex- 
perience through optional retirement may be dismissed as 
baseless. 


Cc. 
SUPERVISION UNDER A ONnE-cLASS SCALE. 


The principle of the supervision following salary would 
create very little disturbance in the existing organisation 
and despatch of business, while it seems perfectly reason- 


_ able and just in itself. 


D. 
Prrroprcau Reports. 


A report should be a simple deposition as to facts, which, 
if disputed, should be capable of the readiest verification, 

Something more than what a report can give should be 
required for a staff appointment, the selection for which 
should be the personal act of the responsible head of the 
department, who should thoroughly know his selected man 
first. 

Reports would be therefore only intended to justify pro- 
gression to the maximum of the one-class scale, and are 
suggested to occur, as have been already stated, at the end 
of the probationary year, and of the 5th, 10th, 15th, and 
20th years of service. 

Too much must not be expected from such a report. It 
is not an instrument for testing the utmost powers of a 
man, but to ascertain that his powers are equal to the work 
entrusted to him. If the Civil Service Commission by their 
examination certify to anything at all, it is to a man’s 
capacity. . A report only touches that, in showing that it 
has suffered not any deterioration. Want of capacity is the 
last thing with which the Civil Service of the present day 
can be charged. The greatest portion of Government’ 
business is but a well-regulated intellectual machinery ; 
so that, without doubt, there are many in the Service 
greater than the particular work which official routine 
allots to them; and the higher the entrance examination ig 
made, the more general will this be. ! 

Therefore attendance, application, and that there has 
been no decay in the originally cértified ability are the chief 
points in a report. : 

But the great difficulty yet remains, Who are to report ? 
This is a very anxious question for those who, constituting 
the large majority of the Service, have to be reported on ; 
and inasmuch as it is here proposed to increase these re- 
ports, special care must be taken of this point. 

The general body of the superior class would constitute 
but one rank. Its members would be equally ready, either 
to take charge of a (supervising) duty, or to serve under a 
senior of their own rank, according to the requirements 
of the varying changes in the personnel and work of a 
Government office. 

The reporters should therefore be, for those under super- 
vision, the supervisor and the staff officer 3 and for the 
supervisor, the staff officer alone. i 

It may therefore occur that a man has both supervised 
and been supervised in the quinquennial period of his 
report ; therefore the report should be a running one; and 
the particulars filled in with every change, both of duty or 
supervision, A fresh report would be started at the begin- 
ning of each such period. 

It is also essential that no member of the general body 
be more than about five years at the same duty. The cir- 
culation through duties as a training for official experience 
is, next to the one-class scale and optional retirement, the 
most vital question in Civil Service organisation. There 
are not a few instances of men being 10 or 15 years at the 
same duty, with a manifest loss both to themselves and to 
the State. 

Three questions as to matters of fact will suffice for a 
report. > 

1. Has A attended the office regularly and _punctually 
on all working days, authorised leave excepted? \ 

2. Has he given continuous attention to the duty en- 
trusted to him, and accomplished it as to its amount ? 

3. Has he executed the same duty with accuracy and 
expertness ? 

Generally speaking, but one of three answers should be 
allowable to these questions. . Brief. unadorned statements 
as to facts might be occasionally permissible ; but all hyper- 
critical disparagement or reckless laudation should be 
sternly forbidden. 

“Yes ” to all three questions should justify progression 
in increment through another quinquennial period. 
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“Tndifferently ’ to any should lead to a full inquiry on 
the part of the head of the department. 

“No” to a suspension—under a strictly defined proce- 
dure—of any further progression in increment for a longer 
or shorter period, with a consequent-loss, both in money 
and position. 

It will be observed that the last question is the only one 
. that could admit of any disputation as to its being an actual 
- fact; yet it would be but just to allow, in the event of 

adverse answers, to the one reported on, a power of appeal 
to the head of the department. 

Thus it is proposed to substitute open reporting in writ- 
ing in respect to progression in increment for the existing 
secret verbal method, which is already largely condemned for 
its inadequate and unsatisfactory results, both to the State 
and individuals. 


I have now with a studied brevity gone through the four. 


points upon which you desired my suggestions, and have 
done so I trust to your conviction and satisfaction. 
What has been here proposed has been regarded chiefly 


from the stand-point of advantage to the State. Itis fer- . 


yently to be hoped that the Commission will also carefully 
consider the matter from the individual’s point of view. 
We are justly dissatisfied. To general causes of discon- 
tent, there has been added in many instances almost a dis- 
location of organisation followed by only a partial recon- 
struction. ‘The Seryice repose great trust in the wisdom 
and large-heartedness of the Commission, and are already 
grateful for the well-known favourable intentions of Her 
Majesty’s ministers towards them. 
TI have the honour to be, 
Dear Mr. Hamilton, 
Yours most faithfully, 
Admiralty, Epwarp Arsemr, F.S.A., &c. 
~ 17th November 1874. 


 (45.) Mr. ALLINGHAM on behalf of Crvin Service 
Wrirers employed in ADMIRALTY. 


. Admiralty, 26, Spring Gardens, 
GENTLEMEN, : 25th June 1874. 

In reply to your letter of the 24th instant, I beg to 
lay before you the following points relative to Civil Service 
writers employed in the Admiralty. 

1. That their duties are identical with those of esta- 
blished writers. ; 

2. That they have no annual increment, no prospect of 
promotion, however capable of performing duties entrusted 
to them, or superannuation. _ - 

3. That in many cases Civil Service writers have been 
appointed in lieu of permanent officers, are performing per- 
manent duties, and have had (by being engaged in a branch 
for a length of time) to teach permanent and Civil Service 
writers their duties on changes being made in the depart- 
ment. 

4, That though performing duties of a higher nature 
than those laid down in clause 8 of the regulations respect- 
ing temporary writers of 17th November 1873, no special 
rate of pay has been granted, though asked for. 

5. That we have in no case been found inefficient, but, on 
the contrary, responsible clerks have, by their minutes, 
stated that the work of their respective branches-has been 
most efficiently performed. 

6. That the regulations respecting permanent writers in 
the Admiralty, as laid down by circular of 1st November 
1873, be extended to those Civil Service writers who are 
engaged on permanent duties, and who may be recom- 
mended for promotion to the class of established writers. | 

We respectfully wish to call your attention to two (among 
others) of the answers of the Accountant-General of the 
Navy, &c., (H. W. R. Walker, Esq.,) when before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons :—1. “ That 
* in speaking generally of the position of the writers in my 
“ own department I have no hesitation in placing them: as 


* a body of men upon a. basis of intelligence and responsi- . 


* bility equal to that of an average clerk of from 5 to 7 years’ 

* standing ;” and . 

. 2, “We have also other writers largely mixed up with 

* checking contractors’ invoices, evidently requiring some- 
“thing more in the persons employed than what is 

“termed optional arithmetic, in fact requiring positive 

“ arithmetic.” ; 

3. “I simply indicate that in the preliminary stage what 
«those writers are performing with regard to contract 
“ claims, with regard to accounts in our books, and with 

/©yegard to the examination of cash vouchers, or similar 
“ arrangements with respect to statistical records in our 
“ office, containing the expenditure upon the ships— 
oi * these are all: undertaken by writers.” 
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Page 36, answer 512, of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Civil Service writers, 
also in answer 522, Mr. Walker says, “I reprobate the 10d. 
“ an hour a man altogether as far as regards the devolving 
“ upon writers in my department.” 

Under this evidence, and for the reasons stated, we most 
respectfully request that you will take our case into your 


_ consideration, and that you will be pleased to move the 


Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to extend the provi- 
sions of the Admiralty circular relating to established 
writers to those Civil Service writers who. may be found 
competent to perform the duties entrusted to them, and 
who are recommended for such promotion by their seniors. 
; I have the honour to be, 
- Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. ALLINGHAM 
(On behalf of the whole body). 


(46.) CLERKS tro COMMISSIONERS 1n LUNACY. 


I. Tue recent Order in Council, since which vacancies 
in the Civil Service have, with but few exceptions, been 
filled by the results of open competitions, under the 
present general constitution of the service operates un- 
equally. 

Thus, the entire number of offices having been divided 
into two classes I. and II., those classed I. requiring in can- 
didates a very much higher standard of educational, quali- 
fication than those classed II., and this classification having 
been effected without any reference to the existing scales 


of pay in the various departments, it follows that, because — 


there happens to be a vacancy in an office classed II., a 
candidate; if so fortunate, may by a class II. examination 
obtain an appointment of better pay and prospects than 
one in an office the more arduous or responsible duties of 
which may have led to its being classified I., and so a clear 
injustice is done to a candidate who may but just before 
have passed into the service under \the latter and higher 
class examination. 


II. Under the present arrangements of the service, 
transfer of clerks from one office to another, except by 
appointment to a special post not included in the ordinary 
routine of promotion, would necessarily involve great 
injustice. 

If a clerk after serving a certain time in office “A” is 
transferred to office “B,” he must there either be ranked 
below men of less service than himself, which would be 
unfair to him, or he must be placed above them, which, 
by retarding their rate of promotion, would be unjust to 
them. 

Therefore, to render asystem of transfer just, an universal 
scale of pay throughout the service, or at least in that part 
of it in which the system is to obtain, seems necessary. 

This being done, the question follows-- Under what cir- 
cumstances would exchange be beneficial? In a great 
number of cases no doubt a man becomes by his experience 
year by year more useful to his particular office or to a 
particular branch of it, and his removal to another with 


’ different duties would be a mistake. 


But on the other hand there are certain kinds of werk 
which closely resemble one another in a number of different 
offices. Amongst them may be mentioned accounts, précis, 
digestion, examination and tabulation of returns, compu- 
tation, and inferior kinds of work, such as copying, regis- 
tration, &c. : 

Transfer of men engaged in any of these would not only 
not be injurious to the work, but in the superior kinds 


first mentioned would be of great benefit by merging the - 


experience of one department with that of another, while by 
extending their experience it would raise the value of 
capable men so transferred to a very high pitch. 

Also, clerks sometines exhibit at once, or afterwards 
develop, talents the exercise of which is not called for in 
their department, but which would be of advantage in 
another. 

Also circumstances of a personal character sometimes 
render exchange desirable. 


III. What appears to be most urgently needed in the 
service is the establishment of an universal system of pay- 
ment, rising by continuous annual and stated increments 
to a fixed maximum, which will grant an equal amount of 
salary to all trustworthy servants of the Crown who have 
passed equal examinations and performed equal lengths 
of service, which will ensure to such servants the cer- 
tainty of a competency, and which, while vesting in the 
chiefs of a department power to stop progression where 
it is not deserved, will also give them opportunities of 
granting a few prizes in the shape of higher appoint- 
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ments by selection from the general body, to the most. 


meritorious and able of their clerks. 

As there is throughout the service work both of a superior 
and an inferior character, it seems advisable that two classes 
should be created, one with a high and the other with a 
lower scale of salaries; the former should of course be 
recruited from men who have passed a first grade exami- 
nation, and the latter from men who have passed one of a 
second grade. It would probably answer to allow a few 
promotions, by selection, from the lower to the higher 
class. 

IV. In most departments it is practicable so to arrange 
as to restrict writers’ duties to copying and mechanical 
labour. The present scale of pay assigned to them clearly 
demands this, and while messengers and domestic servants 
of the Crown properly acquire on their appointments a 
claim to pensions, that of these members of the service is 
equally good to superannuation allowances. 

Office of Commissioners in Lunacy, 

2 November 1874. 


(47.) OFFICERS OF FISHERY BOARD, Scoruanp. 


Fishery Office, 

Leith, 9th June 1874. 
I Bec most respectfully to place in your hands, as 
Chairman of the Civil Service Organisation Committee, 
the enclosed statement by the officers of the Fishery Board, 
Scotland, representing the inadequacy of their salaries and 
the hardship of their present classification as officers; and 
in their name and my own I earnestly solicit considerate 
attention to our statement. 

Our case has the countenance and support of the 
Honourable the Commissioners of the Board and of its 
Secretary, the Honourable B. F. Primrose, who, last year, 
submitted the case to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury for redress, but unfortunately without 
effect. 


Sir, 


I have the honour to be, 
: Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Laurence Lams, 
General Inspector. 
The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, C.B., M.P., 
Chairman of the Civil Service Organisation 
Committee, London. ° 


To the Civil Service Organisation Committee. 


Srarrementr by the Orricers of the Fisurry Boarp, 
ScoTLaNpD, in support of their application for increase 
of Salary and adjustment of Classifieation. 


AN application, strongly recommended by the’ Honour- 
able the Commissioners of the Fishery Board, Scotland, 
was made tothe Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury last year 
by the inspectors and officers of that board for an increase 
of salary and an adjustment of classification, but the appli- 
cation was not granted. 

They beg again to bring their case under notice, and 
respectfully to lay before the Civil Service Organisation 
Committee a statement of their position and income, and 
to solicit the interest and support of the Committee on 
behalf of their application. 

Upon examining the past and present position of fishery 
officers it will appear that, since the establishment of the 
Fishery Board in 1809, little or no change of salaries of 


’ officers was made till 1849, when, in consequence of certain 


duties previously performed by the officers having ceased, 
a reduction of their number took place, and a reduced 
scale of salaries was introduced. 

A classification of officers with increase of salary was 
granted.in 1861, which still continues, and although that 
increase was a considerable augmentation, yet it did not 
place officers in a much better position relatively than they 
were in previous to 1849, 

The officers now find that the increased cost of most of 
the necessaries and comforts of life since 1861 is in reality 
tantamount to an actual reduction of one third of their 
salaries. 

The inspecting establishment consists of a general and 
an assistant inspector, in receipt of salaries of 2502, and 
2002. per annum respectively ; six first-class officers, com- 
mencing at 160/. per annum, and rising to a maximum of 
1807. in ten years ; ten second-class officers, commencing at 
130/. per annum, and rising to a maximum of 1501. per 
annum in ten years; and ten third-class officers at 100/. per 


- annum, and rising to a maximum 120/. in eight years. The 


late general inspector. was in receipt of 3002. per annum, and 
yet with increased duties and the cost of living nearly one 
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half more, the present inspector is in receipt of 501. per 
annum less than his predecessor. 

Since 1861 the duties of officers have been considerably 
increased, more particularly in the inspection and branding 
of herrings, and in the carrying out of regulations under 
the Sea Fisheries Act of 1868. These increased duties 
have entailed greater responsibility on officers, but hitherto 
no allowance for them has been made. ~ 

While the herring fishery is in active prosecution 
officers are as a rule on duty twelve hours daily,, during 
which time their duties are laborious and onerous, and 
require the exercise of much tact and discrimination. 
Officers have no desire to object to the discharge of these 
and such other duties as may add still more to the usefulness 
of the service and to the prosperity of the fisheries, but they 
maintain that the performance of such responsible functions 
entitles them in all fairness to an equitable and increased 
remuneration. 

In corroboration of these statements, and to show that 
the duties have been faithfully and satisfactorily discharged, 
we need only to refer to the annual reports of the Commis. 
sioners of the Fishery Board to Parliament, and to the 
Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Civil Departments in Scotland in 1870, who state in their 
Report that,— 

“ During the fishing season the work of the inspecting 
“ establishment is very severe; and “that it is fair to 
“ presume from the nature of the only complaints against 
“ them, as well as from the universal acquiescence of the 
“* fishermen in their decisions in cases of dispute, that 
“ their work. is well done, while the confidence of foreign 
“* buyers in the efficiency of the inspection is shown by the 
“ value set upon the brand.” 

The objection generally urged against increase of salary, 
viz., an abundance of suitable applicants, does not apply to 
the fishery service; the applicants for which must be men . 
who have previously acquired a practical knowledge of the 
technicalities of the fishery business, and must besides be 
prepared to pass the examination_prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. This can’ be accomplished by 


_only a very limited number, as the duties are difficult and 


highly responsible, and require for their efficient discharge 
practical, experienced, and educated men. Appointments 
are also limited to men between the ages of 21 and 35, and 
frequently five, ten, or more years of early manhood are 
spent in acquiring the practical knowledge necessary, but 
of which no account is taken for service pension. 

However long an officer may remain in the service, and 
however satisfactorily he may perform his duties, his salary 
as presently arranged cannot exceed 1807. per annum, and 
only very few can attain to this 3 whilst a number with 
from twenty to thirty years’ good service are in receipt of 
only from 130J. t6 150. per annum, anda number with 
ten or twelve years’ good service are in receipt of only 1202. 
per annum. ‘These salaries are found insufficient to main- 
tain the status which officers are expected to maintain and 
which this service requires, and many officers are compelled 
to expend on their subsistence a portion of the private 
means they possessed before entering this service, 

Thus it is felt to be most depressing that the maximum 
salary is only 180/. per annum, and is restricted to only a 
few, whilst the greater number of- the officers are in receipt 
of salaries 401. or 501. less per annum, which are barely 
sufficient tor immediate subsistence, and out of which no 
provision can be made for a widow and family in case of 
death; and as no provision is otherwise made for those 
dependent upon them, officers feel this inability an extreme 
hardship. This is felt all the more when it is considered 
that officers are only in receipt of the wages of a skilled 
mechanic, who has not the respectability and position of 
a public officer to maintain; while the salary of even the 
general inspector is not half the salary of men holding 
responsible ‘situations in mercantile or industrial establish. 
ments. 

Previous to 1859 no fees were charged for the branding 
of herrings; but on the recommendation of the Treasury 
Commission of 1856 a fee of fourpence ber barrel branded 
was imposed. ‘his fee was intended to test. the value of 
the brand, and it was desiderated that the revenue therefrom 
should meet the expense of the. inspecting establishment, 
amounting to about 3,280/. per annum. This anticipation has 
been more than realized, for in 1872 the brand fees amounted 
to 7,045/., and the brand fees of 1873 exceed that sum. 

The aggregate salaries of the officers, including the 
inspectors, amount to a little over 4,000. per annum, so - 
that during the past two years the officers have collected 
from brand fees a revenue sufficient to pay all their salaries, 
and leave an annual surplus of about 3,000/.; and yet, 
whilst within ten years double the number of barrels have 
been branded by nearly the same number of officers, no 


increase has been made to their salaries, 
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‘Taking these facts and circumstances into consideration, 

‘and seeing how miserably underpaid officers are at present, 
they feel assured that the claims they again make upon the 
‘Treasury are just and equitable, and feel satisfied that an 
impartial investigation will find them entitled to be put on 
a par with other officials in the Civil Service having duties 
alike onerous and responsible to perform, and so enable 
them to subsist with that modicum of comfort, which for 
the efficient discharge of their important duties is urgently 
necessary. ; ee: 

. This renewed application is respectfully submitted in the 
hope that it will be favourably entertained and promptly 
acceded to; and for the attainment of this object the 
favour and support of the Committee is earnestly solicited 
by the applicants. 

For ourselyes and the other officers 
of the Fishery Board, Scotland : 
Laurence Lams, 
General Inspector. 

Grorce REIACH, 


Fishery Office, Leith, : 
Assistant. Inspector. 


9th June 1874. 


(48.) Mr. H. COLE, C.B. 


General Administration. 


The administration of all the offices of the Civil Service 
should be treated as a whole, and upon fixed principles, 
_ like the administration of the Army and Navy. 


Classification. 


The offices should be arranged in grades; the officers 
in each office classed; the numbers in each class regulated 
by the duties of the office. 


Numbers Employed. 


The staff or head officers of each office must be regu- 
‘lated by the nature of its functions; but the number of 
the first; second, or third class clerks to be employed in 
each office would be regulated by its importance. 


Permanent and Temporary Officers. 


The numbers of the permanent staff of each office 
should be kept at a minimum, and a special branch con- 
stituted for affording temporary services. 


Remuneration. 


Whilst the salaries of the staff would be different in the 
different offices, the salaries of the several grades of clerks 
should be the same in all offices. ; 


Changes and Transfers. 
Every siaff-officer or clerk should be held liable to be 


transferred from one office to another, according to the ~ 


requirements of the public service. 


Professional and Technical Services. 


Professional and technical services as a general rule 
should be paid as piece work, and obtained from the 
highest professional talent at the market value. The em- 
ployment of the scientific branches of the Army might 
be usefully extended. 


Consolidation of Professional and Technical Services. 


Instead of having a professional staff for financial and 
technical services attached to each office, it is probable 
that efficiency and economy would be promoted by having 
a, staff common to all offices, (e.¢., the Paymaster-General’s 
office for accounts, the Science Department for science, 
the Art Department for art) wanted for the several 
offices. 


Exceptional Departments. 


Some public departments, such as the Education De- 
partment, the Science and Art Department,* the Public 
Museums and Gallaries, are of an exceptional nature, and 
in many respects are not like public offices. Economy 
and efficiency, especially in museums, would result from 
a united administration of them. 


Admission. 


Admission 'to the Civil Service should be by qualification 
rather than competition. All but the highest class of 
staff officers should be required to produce a certificate 
of qualification from the Civil Service Commissioners, 


* See Functions of Science and Art Department, which require revision. 
34697. App. 
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_ Examination, 


Any person should be free to go up for examination, 
and be examined, upon payment of a fee. His examination 
should be recorded. From such persons certified as 
qualified; the office requiring an officer should have the 
responsibility of selecting, testing their special fitness 
during a limited period. 


Competition. , 


‘The responsibility of having a competition for an office 
should rest with the office requiring an officer to fill the 
vacancy. 


Promotion. 
When a vacancy arises, promotion, as far as possible in 


‘the office itself, should be absolutely on merit, and not 


by seniority. If the permanent head of an office reports 
to the political chief that there is no individual in it 
competent to fulfil the duties, the vacancy should be made 
known throughout the service, and officers be invited to 


‘ offer themselves as candidates. 


Superannuation. 


Leaving the present system of superannuation as it exists, 
it is most desirable that every officer should be obliged 
to contribute a small percentage on his salary, which 
should be funded; and when an officer’s service terminates 
by death or otherwise, his full contribution, with the 
accumulated interest, should be paid to him or his ex- 
ecutors. ; 


Half Pay List. 


It might be worthy of consideration if there should 


not be something like a half pay list for officers becoming 
redundant, who have not reached 60 years of age. 


Statistical Table. 


The first step towards a reorganization of the Civil 
Service would be to compile a statistical table showing 
the officers, their salaries, and the duties of each public 
officer, and the average amount of correspondence, book- 
keeping, etc., for the last three years. 


Annual Reports. 


It is desirable that every public office, without exception, 
should make an annual report to the Queen, to be laid 
before Parliament. 


Central Office for Transfers, ete. 


The Civil Service Commissioners should become a 
central office of communication between all the public 
departments for effecting transfers, changes, recommending 
mdividuals when asked to do so, but no such com- 
munication should impair the responsibility of the per- 
manent head officers of each department. 


Code of Regulations. 


It is of paramount public importance that the sense 
of responsibility and interest in the public service in the 
heads of offices should be maintained in the highest 
degree. There should therefore be a code of regulations 
defining the relations between the Treasury, the Audit 


Office, and the Civil Service Commissioners and all public 


offices. 


(49.) SUNDRY CIVIL SERVANTS. 


To the Right Honovrasie Lyon Puayratr, C.B., 
M.P., Chairman of the Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into Civil Service grievances, &c. 


Sir, 
We, the undersigned members of the Civil Service, 
respectfully submit for your consideration the following 
remarks on the unsatisfactory working of the present 
systems of promotion by selection and retirement from the 
service, 
Ist. Promotion by selection. —The Government very 


properly desiring to encourage merit, and to secure the | 


greatest efficiency in the public service adopted this system, 
but there can be no doubt that its operation has been pro- 
ductive of serious injury to the Civil Service as a whole. 
The advancement of young men out of due course to the 
upper classes has caused a stoppage of promotion which 
has destroyed the prospects of their less fortunate fellows, 
thus engendering a hopeless feeling in the main body of 
civil servants which cannot but re-act most prejudicially 
on the public service, and creating a want of confidence 
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cordial co-operation and unity of feeling so necessary in 
‘carrying on the business of the State. . Special promotion 
_on the ground of merit necessarily inflicts a life-long injury 
_on those who are superseded, and we submit that. whenever 
the public interest renders it expedient to promote a junior 
on account of assumed fitness for special employment, 
that measures should be taken to avert the injury to others 
which must otherwise arise. 


In fact extraordinary merit is now. rewarded at the 


“expense of the service instead of being paid for out 
of the public purse. sie? 

We will not take up your valuable time by pointing out 
the difficulties of effecting a fair selection for promotion 
by merit, difficulties which experience shows to be almost 
insurmountable; but will rather proceed to suggest a 
method by which the object in view may be accomplished 
without inducing the evil consequences at present 
entailed. 


We believe that if a system were adopted, by which, 


when it appears desirable to advance a member of the 
service out of his turn, he should receive brevet rank 


and pay without regard to a vacancy, allowing him to ~ 


remain on the breyet list until absorbed in his. proper 


turn after his immediate senior in service had obtained 


“promotion in regular succession, the objections. to the 
' present system would be obviated at inconsiderable extra 
“expense to the Government, who, it is submitted,.should 
rather bear the cost than charge it to the service as at 
present. ; 1 
These observations are only intended to apply to pro- 
motions from one class to another in the various depart- 
ments, and not to the higher staff appointments. 
_2nd.. Retirement from the. service—The present law 
“respecting the retirement of civil servants is of such a 
character as seriously to affect their prospects and efficiency 
for the following reasons :— 
. A.—Voluntary retirement is not allowed under 60 years 
of age. 
_ B.—The scale of retirement is not sufficiently liberal to 
induce voluntary retirement. 5 
Both the above causes tend to check a fair and steady 
flow of promotion throughout the service, and we believe 
that if voluntary retirement were permitted at an earlier 


period (say after 30 years service, as in the army,) and on ~ 


more liberal terms (say 2rds after 30 years, and the option 
of commuting), an increased rate of promotion would 
remove some of the chief causes of the discontent which 
at present prevails, and also conduce to increased efficiency 
by the withdrawal of old servants after they had passed the 
period of their best days. 

We at the same time beg to point out that those civil 
servants who entered’ the service after, 1829. and before 
1857. paid a large sum to the State towards the expense 
of superannuation, and only enjoy the same scale of 
retirement as those who entered since (who have paid 
nothing), and a far inferior scale to that granted to those 
who jomed the service before 1829. 

We submit these remarks for your consideration, 
believing that you have the wish to do the best you 
possibly can both for the service and the State, and feeling 
sure that any new arrangement which may be proposed, 
’ but which omits to deal with these questions, must fail 
in its object. : 
We have the honour to be, 


vt ere 
Your obedient servants, 


D. Harrison. H. W. Babbage. 
J. Johnstone. Bourne. Fredc.. Burton. 
J. B. Branwell. R. F. Jermyn. 
«Geo. Byham. F, R. Bertolacci. 
A. H. Bond, J. A. Hemson 
John O’Neill. M., O’Hea 
J. Giuseppi. J. Young 
_ J. MacCauran. H. Byham. 
- Laurence Peel. J. W. Piper. 
J. Haynes. Edmond Fred. White. 
“C.G. Daviniére. . M. C. Harris. 


Chas. Steph. Kenny. 
J. Ebhart. 

Jas. Goold. 

James Kendall. 
Chas. D. Davies. °* / 


Charles G. Emery. 

J. Pothonier. 

J. O. E. O’Donnell: 
“RB. MacMahon. 

Orlando C. FitzRoys. 


oW. L.’‘Tringham. | D. Swain. 
J. B. Steward. H. P. Stevenson. 
J. H. Wright. — W. Fitzpatrick. 
' Hi. Hart. G. H. Dutton. 
- -G: Stovell.- ° © We Oxley. 
‘J. H. Trenon. “E L. Giubora.! re 
HY Higgins) © °) UREA OS hide Cer sr iia ss 
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- Ernest R. Raitt. 

Arthur Cottam, Office of 


WECR MERA! Tonaininn 
W. Alexander. =). 
Patrick’ F: Law. - 
Herbert: Eliot. 


J; P. Clinton. Woods, &c.. 

E. H. Wenslow. - -. J. W.. Higinbothom, . 
J. P. Mellor. Office of Woods, &e. 
A. H: Ryder W. W. Leaker, Board : 
R. Freeth. of Trade. : 


As Bennet. 


(50.) Mr, ELLIOTT, on behalf of the Association of 
TEMPORARY CierKs and Writmrs. 


GENTLEMEN, | ' 
As one of the points of inquiry to which your atten- 


tion hasbeen directed by Her Majesty’s Government is . 


that which relates’ to “The system under which it is de- 
sirable to employ writers or other persons for the discharge 
of duties of less importance than those usually assigned to 
established clerks, or duties of a purely temporary cha- 
racter,” we beg to lay before you the following statement 
of those whose interest you have kindly permitted us to 
represent. In order that the case of the temporary clerks 
and writers may be thoroughly understood, it is necessary 
to recapitulate the facts upon which the whole system is 
founded; and this, with your permission, we will do in 
the briefest manner possible, having regard to the number 
of years during which it has been in existence. 
(1.) Prior to the Order in Council of the 4th June 1870 
a Jarge number of gentlemen had been for many years em- 
ployed in the Civil Service at a low. rate of pay ; presumably 
to carry. out the less important portion. of the official duties. 
(2.) The rate of pay ranged, in different offices, from a 
minimum of 5s. to a maximum of 9s. 6d. per diem, arrived 
at, in most cases, by an increment after every year of ser- 
vice, witha gratuity-on-discharge. Annual leave of absence 
was given without deduction of pay, and, in certain offices, 
temporary clerks were allowed half-pay during sickness, 


were eligible for the establishment, and, in some other , 


respects, enjoyed the privileges of the established clerks. 

(3.) There is also.in existence another class of temporary 
clerks, who have been employed in some offices for man 
years on fixed salaries indeed, but always with the tacitly 
implied understanding that they had a prospect of promo- 
tion to the establishment. ‘Temporary clerks ” have, in 
fact, been not infrequently placed upon the establishment, 
as, par exemple, in the Education Office of the. Privy 
Council. Many more such promotions haye also been 
made in the Board of Trade and Local Government Board, 
and, more recently, permission has been granted to pro- 
mote to the permanent staff several temporary clerks who 
had been engaged for years in the Money Order Office on 
30s. per week, permission to place on the establishment 
writers inthe same office, and discharging the same duties, 
being, however, refused. 

(4.) It is now about twenty-five years since the term 
“ writer ”’ appears to have come into general -use in, the 
public service; and where demands occurred for extra 
clerical labour in some departments, supernumeraries were 


“introduced under that style or title. In the year 1865, 


My. Childers, ‘then engaged in reorganising the Admiralty, 
submitted to the Treasury a scheme whereby the writers 
employed in that department became entitled to an annual 
increment of pay until a certain maximum was reached, 
A similar scheme to this was also applied to the Customs, 
and the Civil Service Commissioners were authorised to 
examine such candidates as were sent to them for the pur- 
pose by these departments, and to grant certificates of 
qualification to those who were able to pass the required 
test. (See Rules and Regulations for the appointment of 
Writers to the Admiralty and Customs, pp. 104, 12, 
Report of Select Committee on Civil Service Writers ; Par- 
liamentary Paper, 370—1873.) 

(5.) This state of things continued until the 4th June 
1870, when, by an Order in Council, a series of regulations 
were issued by the Civil Service Commissioners, establish- 
ing “a register of persons eligible for temporary employ- 
“ment as writers in such departments.as might have occa- 
“ sion for their services.” ‘The rate of pay specified was a 
minimum one of 5s, per diem (see first regulations. issued 
by Civil Service Commissioners for employment of writers). 
But, in fact, on this so-called “minimum ” no advance has 
eyer been made, although numerous representations on the 
subject have been presented to the Treasury by heads of 
departments. Neither major nor maximum have been 
paid, though “ special rates of pay for special kinds of work”? 
have always appeared upon the regulations. 


g 
efits 


(6:) By Clause III: of the Order in-Council of the 19th useful men to enter the Civil Service, many of whom have 


August 1871, which insists on continuous service in the 


same department to ensure the same rate of pay, all those » 


writers who haye been transferred to departments where a 
lower rate obtained have suffered loss, by being reduced to 
a dead level of 10d. per hour, without any prospect what- 
ever, or incentive to zealous and faithful service. 


_ (7.) Many writers remain in statu quo since the Order 


in Council of August 1872, and are therefore not receiving 
any benefit from the report of Mr. Otway’s Committee, 
which recommended “the restoration of the system of a 
progressive rate of payment.” 
(8.) The writers appointed and registered by the Civil 
Service Commissioners number, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, about 2,006 at the present time, and they are 
employed mostiy on permanent and responsible work in 
all the public departments, and in all branches of the de- 
partments throughout Great Britain and Ireland. Out. of 
this large number scarcely 5 per cent. are engaged on 
writers’ work, 7.e: mere mechanical copying, and the Civil 
Service Commissioners themselves admit in their 17th 
Report that their task (that of assigning individual writers 
to. public departments) is a most difficult one. owing to the 
variety of the duties writers are expected to perform, from 
that of the mechanical copyist, to those performed by 
established clerks.” (See 17th Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, page: 19, paragraph 1.) The Commissioners 
likewise state that the rate of 10d. per hour was fixed in 
preference to a progressive scale, because the writers should 
not be led to believe that their situations would be of a 
permanent character, whereas in most departments the 
majority of the writers are practically permanently engaged. 
(See 17th Report of the Civil Service Commissioners, page 
17, paragraph 2.) ° ~ 
| (9.) Ibis a fallacy to suppose that writers are generally 
-employed upon mechanical’or copying work, their varied 
experience ahd acquirements are freely utilized in all de- 
partments in the performance of the duties, even those of 
a technical and exceptional character, and are, as has 
already been shown, frequently identical with those of 
established clerks. (See Report of Select Committee on 
Civil Service Writers, page 37, answer 512.) 
| (10.) We would further earnestly call your attention to 
the fact that the ameliorations in the condition of the 
writers which the regulations, altered from time to time, 
seemed to promise have been uniformly withheld. 
(11.) A breach of faith has also been committed in the 
. non-payment of those “ special rates of pay for special kinds 
of work,”’ which have all along acted.as an inducement to 


CIVIL SERVICE: INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. — 


resigned their position on discovering that the terms of the 


regulations, illiberal as they were, were ignored by those 


with whom they originated. | 


(12.) Lastly, there is a class of writers engaged in the 


manufacturing departments of the War Office, at Wool- 
wich, Enfield, and elsewhere) whose case, though a hard 
one, has not yet been brought in any shape before the 
Government. These writers are now classed on the esti- 
mates as “artisans,” although they perform duties similar 
to those of established clerks. ‘They are not allowed the 


_ Same leave of absence as the writers who are registered at 


the Civil Service Commission, and altogether their position 
calls.for and merits the attention of your honourable Com- 
mittee. . 

The low, dead level rate of pay, the fact that there is 
absolutelyno future prospect, the constant alteration of the 
regulations without improvement in the pay and condition 
of the writers, and the confusion and jealousy caused by 
the existence of so many classes of this body of public 
‘servants, which might well have created feelings of dis- 
content and indifference, have not, we can boldly state, 
upon the best authority, to the honour of our body, down 
to the present day, affected the faithful and efficient dis- 
charge of their duties. (See Report of Select Committee 
on Civil Service Writers, Question 519.) 

In conclusion, we would humbly submit that an uniform 
system be substituted for the present regulations, which 
should unite all classes into one, and provide a progressive 
rate of pay with reasonable prospects in the future; and 
that a third or intermediary class of clerks be instituted, 
into which writers might be permitted to pass, the limit of 
age, in the case of those now serving, being abolished. 

Such a scheme, if drawn up in a fair and generous spirit, 
would, we are sure,in the words of the report of Mr. Otway’s 
Committee, “best meet the requirements of justice, give 
“ contentment to the writers, and promote the efficiency of 
“* the public service.” 

We have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen,, hid 
Your obedient, humble servants, 
Tue AssocraTion or Civit Service TEMPORARY 
CLERKS AND WRITERS, 


(On behalf of the Central Committee), | 
Joun ArtuurR Etuiorr, 
Honorary Secretary. 
17, King William Street, 
Charimg Cross, W.C., 
25th May 1874. 
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SECOND REPORT 


OF THE 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


In our first Report submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 24th 
December 1874, (Parliamentary Paper No. C. 1113,) we stated as follows :— 
hells have found it convenient to divide the subject referred to us into the following 
“heads :-— : 


I. The ordinary Clerical Establishments of Public Offices : 


II. The Outdoor Establishments of the Inland Revenue and Customs Departments 
(the Minor Establishment of the Post Office we have held to be beyond the 
scope of the inquiry) : 

III. The appointments in various offices requiring special and technical qualifica- 
tions, and in such establishments as the British Museum and the Department 
of Science and Art.” 


Our first Report had reference to the first head. Our present Report has reference 
to the third head only. The out-door establishments of the Inland Revenue and 
Customs departments will form the subject of a further Report. 


Appointments requiring special and technical qualifications were excluded from 
our first Report, as we thought it desirable to ascertain whether the principles 
recommended by us were applicable to scientific and technical employments, as we 
believe them to be to others. 

With this view we have taken evidence from officers connected with the British 
Museum, the South Kensington Museum, and the Department of Science and Art. 
We have also had before us witnesses from the Geological Survey, from the Depart- 
ment of Mining Records, from the School of Mines, from the Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art, and from the Public Record Office. Our remarks upon this 
evidence are confined to the general bearing which it has upon the schemes proposed 
by us for the organisation of the Civil Service. The merely clerical establishments of 
these offices fall under our first Report. 


(1.) As regards the method of selection in the first instance. 

We are of opinion that, as a general rule, the proposals which we have made 
for the selection of the higher division of the clerical part of the public service would 
be equally suitable to the ordinary technical appointments in public departments. 

There are, however, cases in which qualifications are required which are wholly or 
in part professional, or otherwise peculiar, and not ordinarily to be acquired in the 
public service; and there are also certain duties, for instance in the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, which are so special in their character 
that they can only be efficiently performed by. men who have a peculiar aptitude for 
the work and take great personal interest in it. In these cases we ‘think that the 
selection should be made without open competition. We recommend, therefore, that, 


such appointments should be filled on the joint responsibility of the head of the depart- 


ment, the Lords of the Treasury, and the Civil Service Commissioners, in the manner 
provided by the seventh clause of the Order in Council of the 4th of June 1870. We 
- recommend, further, that all such appointments should be specified, with the reasons 
for excluding them from the operation of open competition, in an Order in Council. 
The original selection in these cases should be made by the parliamentary and 
permanent heads of departments who are directly responsible for their efficient 
Ee ment, assisted by the principal officer under whom the person to be appointed 
willact.  — 

(2.) As regards grading. 

The plan of a service scale and duty pay, supplemented by staff officers, is peculiarly 
applicable to appointments requiring special and technical qualifications, for the 
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duties of these appointments vary much in their nature, and duty pay affords the 
means of attaching to the more important posts such a salary as may be necessary 
to secure suitable men, while the service scale puts all on an equal footing as 
regards increments for length of service. Moreover, an assessment of. salaries 
on the basis of duties would probably lead to the removal of many of the anomalies 
complained of by several of the witnesses. We do not think it within our province 
to make specific recommendations. on these points, most of which fall within 
administrative duties and not those of a Commission of Inquiry; but, as examples 
of some of the anomalies brought out in evidence, we may state that we were 
unable to understand why different rates. of pay are given.in the British Museum 
to the Keepers of equally large and important departments. ‘Thus the Keeper of 
the Mineralogical department has only 5002. per annum, while the Keepers of corre- 
sponding and not more important departments have a salary of 6007. We were 
also struck with the fact that, apparently with the view of attracting competent 
persons, double duties were entrusted to the same person. Thus the Director 
General of the, Geological Survey of the United Kingdom is also Professor’ of 
Geology in the School of Mines. In such a case the proper course would seem to be 
to employ two separate officers, giving an adequate salary to each. Again in the Mining 
Record Office the evidence shows that the operation of new Acts has materially 
altered the position of the Keeper, who now finds his duties in conflict with those 
partially discharged by Mining Inspectors in the Home Office. It seems to us 
desirable that the double collection of statistics which the present arrangements 
involve should be avoided, and that the important labours of the Keeper of Mining 
Statistics should be facilitated. | 
At the risk of overstepping the limits of our instructions, we cannot refrain from 
observing that the salaries of the staff appointments in the British Museum and in some 
cases in the South Kensington Museum appear to us to be small, with reference to the 
nature and importance of the work to be discharged. In making this remark’ we have 
not overlooked the fact that some of the officers occupy official residences. 
We are of opinion that these Institutions should be organized.in such a manner, 
‘and with such a scale of remuneration, as would attract to them men of high literary, 
artistic, and scientific culture.. The present. arrangements for the employment of the 
junior officers in the Library of the British Museum might with advantage be recon- 
sidered ; and if a staff corresponding to the Lower Division of the General Civil 
Service were introduced into the Museum, and printing. instead of transcribing were 
freely resorted to, a considerable saving of expense would probably be effected, which 
would meet the increased cost of a small number of well paid officers of the higher 
grades. ; 


(3.) Transfers will be rare between appointments of the description under considsra- 
tion, but so far as they may be advisable, the grading we have recommended will 
facilitate their being made. 


(4.) As regards temporary service. 

Temporary assistance of a special or technical character for such purposes as 
aiding in examinations, making up new catalogues, or arranging specimens, is obtained 
by the temporary employment of qualified persons from outside the service. There 
is no reason why this practice should not be continued, provided the permanent force 
is insufficient or cannot furnish the necessary qualifications. In such case the 
remuneration should be in proportion to the nature and value of the work. 


As regards the Public Record Office, we see no reason why it should be treated 
exceptionally. The recommendations contained in our first Report seem no less 
applicable to this than to other offices, as the knowledge of languages which is required 
by the clerks could easily be made a special condition for appointment. - 

We have also taken some evidence from the civil assistants of the Ordnance 
Survey. Owing to the temporary. nature of the survey work, no appointments to 
this class since 1870 carry any claim to superannuation, nor are the persons employed 
required to pass any examination before the Civil Service Commissioners. Under 
these circumstances we think that they scarcely come within the terms of the 
reference to us by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor do we think that the nature 
of their employment admits of their being included in any general scheme for the 
- Civil Service. ‘ 

We have considered it sufficient to take the above Departments as examples of the 
working of the principles of our first Report, and have not thought it necessary to take 


evidence from all the different kinds of persons employed in the Civil Service requiring 
technical or scientific knowledge. 

The condition of legal officers is under the consideration of a separate Committee, 
to which we have referred the evidence tendered to us by the representative of the 
Solicitor’s Department of the Post Office. That evidence we had received before we 
were aware of the appointment of this Committee. . y 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that, in our judgment, the plans recom- 
mended in our first Report can be adapted to the scientific and technical départments 
of the State, and to the appointments in various offices requiring special and technical 
qualifications, without material modification. 


(Signed) LYON PLAYFAIR. 
CLAUD J, HAMILTON. 
W. H. STEPHENSON. 
F. R. SANDFORD. 
C. W. FREMANTLE. 
T. H. FARRER. 
T. WALROND. 
HERBERT JOYCE. 


(Signéd) R, G. C. Hamitton, Secretary, 
14th May 1875. 


Norr.—In the Appendix will be found evidence by Sir Charles Trevelyan upon the 
first Report. From Sir Charles Trevelyan’s large experience and his connection with 
Sir Stafford Northcote in Civil Service inquiries, the Commissioners were glad of the 
opportunity of receiving his views on the subject of their Report. 
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APPENDIX A. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS © 


FROM MEN EMPLOYED IN 


DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH SPECIAL OR TECHNICAL 


~~ 


KNOWLEDGE IS REQUIRED. 


Tuesday, 16th February 1875. 


PRESENT : 


Tue Ricut Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., 1 ras Cua. 


The Hon. C. W. Fremantr. 
Sir W. H. Steruenson, K.C.B. 
Sir F. R. Sanprorp, C.B. 


‘T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
H. Joycn, Esq. 
R. G. C. Haminton, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr, Joun WINTER Jones, V.P.S.A., examined. 


‘6991. (Chairman.) What is your position in the 
British Museum ?—I ‘am principal librarian and 
secretary. 

5992. In that position you have the general control 
over the British Museum ?—I have. ; 

5998, And over all the officers ?—Yes. 

5994. Under you there are certain men of high 
qualifications, and they are heads of departments, as 
well as the general superintendent of natural history ? 
—That is so. 

5995. And under these keepers of departments 
there are assistant keepers —In some of the depart- 
ments there are assistant keepers. 

5996. In those departments they have again assis- 
tants ?—Yes. 

5997. And those assistants are divided into senior 
assistants, of whom there are two. classes, and into 
junior assistants >—That is so. 

5998. The assistants being very much in the nature 
of clerks with technical knowledge ‘—Yes. 


5999. Have they generally some technical know- 


ledge ?—In some departments it is. absolutely neces- 
~ sary; in the departments of. natural history, for 
example; and in the other departments, they require 
in some more special qualifications than in others ; for 
instance, the department of manuscripts requires a 
very special qualification in the power of reading 
old writing, and a great knowledge of literary history, 
of the minute details of general history, and an 
acquaintance with the styles of art of different 
periods. In the library, that is|in the department of 
printed books, the qualifications are of a more general 
character ; the assistants must be good linguists and 
good historians; they must be also good biblio- 
graphers; but the qualifications required there are not 
perhaps so special as for the manuscripts department. 

6000. Therefore these assistants, who would cor- 
respond to clerks in other public offices, are men with 
a special educational qualification ?—Yes. In the 
department of antiquities, again, the qualifications 
must be very special. : 

6001. Is that. also the case with regard to the 
junior assistants ?—No. ‘The junior assistants were 
formerly called transcribers, and the object of their 
introduction into the Museum was to copy, and 
nothing else.-.They commenced in the library, and 
‘were afterwards introduced into other departments, 


tare 
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among others, the department of natural history. 
There they require special knowledge. They require 
a knowledge of certain branches of natural history 
for the proper discharge of their duties. 

6002. Do you think that it is possible, as has been 
suggested in the paper which has been sent to us, 
that all the senior assistants should be appointed from 
the junior assistants? At present the majority of 
them are appointed from outside the service alto- 
gether, are they not ?—I am not prepared to say that. 
When the transcribers were introduced, I myself took 
an active part in the library, and I was very anxious 
that that class should be made the school for the class 
of senior assistants, but occasionally we found men 
who were not qualified to be promoted. I do not 
think that it would be well to introduce a‘rule to the 
effect, that the junior assistants should as a matter 
of course become senior assistants. 

6003. Let us commence from the bottom. Do you 
see any difficulty, as regards the junior assistants, in 


App. A. 
Mr. : 
J. W. Jones, 
V.P.S.A. 


16 Feb. 1875. 


their entering by the ordinary method of competition ? 


—I think that they ought to enter by a limited com- 
petition, because you cannot take the junior assistants 
of one department and the junior assistants of another 
department and draw a distinction between the two. 
The junior assistants in the natural history depart- 
ment must have a knowledge of natural history up to 
acertain point, and in the library they must know 
something of languages. They are bound to know 
one language ; and the more languages they know the 
better for transcribing. But I am not prepared to 
say that the system of open competition would be 
suitable, unless the qualifications were higher than 
those which are now required by the Treasury. For 
example, I think that the qualifications of Class 2 are 
too low. 

6004. Am I to understand that by limited competi- 
tion you do not mean limited as regards numbers, but 
limited as regards subjects ?—I think that a system of 
limited competition would do very well. I thought 
that you referred to open competition. 

6005.. By limited competition do you understand a 
competition not limited as to numbers, but a competi- 
tion limited as to subjects ?—No; it would be limited 


as to numbers, in this way :—The appointments are 


made. by:the three. principal trustees under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament, 26 Geo. 2. ¢. 22. 


A 2 


Mr. 


J, W. Jones, 
V.P.S.A. 
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They are bound to appoint, and they feel the obliga- 
tion upon them of selecting the persons to be! ap-. 
pointed. They have proposed to the Treasury that 
they should select a certain number for each vacancy, 
and that those men should be subjected to a competi- 
tion amongst themselves. [ have brought with me an 


extract from a letter, which! will Show ‘the views of © 


the principal trustees. As far as the Treasury are 
concerned, they have only raised the question of the 
junior assistants ; but no doubt if competition was 
once introduced for them, the senior assistants would 
follow. This is an extract from a letter which I 
wrote to the Treasury by order of the principal 
trustees :—“I am to represent to your Lordships 
‘‘ that the principal trustees are anxious to meet 
“ the views of your Lordships, so far as may be 
“ consistent with the duties imposed upon them by 
“ the Act of Incorporation of the British Museum, 
“ and therefore they beg to propose that the 
“ situation of junior assistant should be offered for 


“ limited competition upon the same basis as that. 


“ adopted for the Foreign Office, namely, among can- 
“ didates to be selected by the principal trustees.” 
That letter is dated 18th May 1874. : 


6006. (Mr. Farrer.) Was there any answer to that 
letter ?—The answer was that the question would he 
under the consideration of a Commission, and that 
until that Commission made its report the Treasury 
would take no further steps in the matter. 


6007. (Chairman.) With regard to your own 
opinion as to the junior assistants, if you could 
classify the subjects of which they require a know- 
ledge for certain offices into which they have to enter, 
do you see any objection to an open competition upon 
those subjects?—One cannot perhaps enter into 
details, but there are in the Museum very valuable 
collections of all kinds, and we want to know more 
about the men who might have access to them than 
we can learn by the ordinary system of open com- 
petition. We want to know thoroughly who it is 
that comes in. We have small objects worth several 
hundreds of pounds each, and therefore we must be 
very cautious as regards the persons whonti we receive. 

6008. And you do not think that that is compatible 
with the tolerably full inquiries which are made by 
the Civil Service Commissioners as to their character ? 
~-I think not. 

6009. But in any case you are strongly of opinion 
that the ordinary examination of Class 2 is not 
adapted for all the junior assistants ?—That is my 
opinion, 

6010. And you think that they must be examined 
in special subjects relating to the departments into 
which they are to enter ?—Certainly, 

6011. You think that beyond that there should be 
an exercise of discretion on the part of the patronage 
trustees as to the parties whom they put in ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

6012. How many junior assistants are there ?— 
Twenty-eight. 

6018. And there are 16 senior assistants ?—There 
are 16 senior assistants of the upper section. 

6014. And how many ure there in the lower sec- 
tion ?—Forty-three. 

6015. The difference in salary between the maxi- 
mum of the junior assistants and the minimum of the 
senior assistants .is not very large, is it?—No ; it is 
only 207. . 

6016. One is 180J., and the other is 200/. ?—Yes. 
I may mention that a scheme was submitted to the 
Treasury in the month of March last, in which an 
alteration in that respect was recommended. ‘That 
scheme was not adopted; but if the Commission would 
desire it, I have a return here which I can lay before 
them. 

6017. Will you be so good as to. do so?—A return 
was moved for, and all those details appear, and you 
will there see that it was recommended that the 
salary of the junior assistants should rise to 2002, 
and that the°senior assistants should commence at 


2101.; the object, of course, being to make one a 
little higher than the other. HH 

6018. With regard to the lower section of the 
senior assistants, are there a large number of them 
who are appointed from outside the British Museum ? 
—Very many have been appointed from outside, but 


-very many also have been appointed from within. 


6019. Taking it roughly, have about one. half been 
taken from the outside service, and about one half 
from the inside ?—I should think so, speaking without 
referring to documents. ; 

6020. And you consider that on the whole that is 
necessary ?—Certainly. I am very anxious that we 
should promote wherever it is possible to doso. Some 
of our best officers have been, assistants, and one or 
two have been even attendants. Every effort is made 
to promote those officers who deserve promotion. 

6021. Supposing that your junior assistants came 
in with a higher qualification than they now have, 
would it not be possible to use the senior division as 
a means of promotion ?—It might be so used, but it 
would be imposing an amount of pressure upon the 
principal trustees, who have the patronage. Of 
course it is possible to introduce such a system, when 
they could hardly help promoting, and then their 
patronage would be gone. 

6022. Has not patronage fled from all other public 
offices except the British Museum ?-—I think that it 
is sonow. I think that the Home Office was the last. 

6023. (Mr. Farrer.) To put it as a matter of expe- 
diency, provided that the proposal in the scheme 
submitted to the Treasury as to juniors were adopted, 
do you think that you could fill up the higher class 
from amongst them?—From my experience I think 
that it would hardly be fair to those gentlemen ,to 
appoint them with a promire of promotion, because 
vacancies do not occur very frequently, and a man 
might look to promotion, and the opportunity for 
promotion might not arise. _ 

6024. Do you think that the junior class would 
afford you as mauy good’ men as you want for the 
upper class, or would it be necessary to go out of 
doors >—No doubt it would occasionally be necessary 
to go out of doors; we must have the requisite quali- 
fications. 

6025. (Chatrman.) But would it not be possible to 
promote from the junior to the senior assistants by a 
renewed examination in special subjects which would 
be required by opening those posts to the junior 
assistants ?—--Yes, upon the system of limited competi- 
tion. The difficulty which has stood in our way is 
this ; namely, that the act of incorporation directs that 
a certain mode of appointment should be followed, 

6026. We are making an inquiry as to what the 
Civil Service should be, and not what it is, and we 
are considering what recommendations might be 
made ?—I am aware of that. 

6027. (Mr. Farrer.) As a matter of fact, do the 


_ trustees always take a man from the junior class when 


there is a vacancy in the upper class?--Not as a 
matter of course ; but their feeling is that they ought 
to promote, if possible, and they very frequently act 
upon it, but not as a fixed‘rule. 

6028. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you get suffi- 
ciently good men as junior assistants whose sole 
prospect is 180/. a year ?—A man hopes to be promoted, 
and we very often get good men for the place. One 
of the duties of the junior assistants in the library is 
to incorporate the titles into the catalogue. This 
work requires great care and experience. ‘Take such 
headings as Cicero or Aristotle for example, if is 
necessary that a man should be a fairly good classical 
scholar to incorporate tities into these. 

6029. And yet they may never rise to more than 
1807. a year ?—Just so. 

6030. (Mr. Joyce.) But I suppose that it is the 
hope that they may rise above 180/.a year which 
induces them to come ?—Yes, 


_ 6031. (Mr. Farrer.) Are there very many com- 


petent men who do not rise ?—I think not. Of course 
all these men consider themselves competent, but we 


perhaps find that they are inattentive or slow: there 
may be various reasons which prevent the keeper 
from recommending them for promotion, although 
they may be fairly qualified men. 

6032. Are there many cases of men who are re- 
commended by their superiors for promotion, but 
whom the trustees do not promote ?—No. 

6033. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Are the keepers 
always consulted upon the question of promotion ?— 
Always. I make it a point to do so. On a vacancy 
occuring, I always speak to the head of the depart- 
ment, and ask him whether he can recommend any- 
body who is fit to be promoted. 

6084. Do you find that that is acted upon by the 
trustees ?—Yes, very generally. 

6035. Assuming that the system of appointing 
direct to senior assistantships is on the increase, as 
_ shown by the fact that out of 14 vacancies which have 
occurred during the last four years among the senior 
assistants (for only two of which was required special 
knowledge, namely, of ornithology and of Hebrew 
respectively), three alone have been filled by promo- 
ting junior assistants, the remaining 11 having been 
filled by direct appointments, is not that sufficient 
to show a great cause of discouragement to these men ? 
—That number of 11 is certainly reduced by one, 
because Mr. Dorset Eccles was promoted last Saturday, 
but where vacancies are filled by direct appoimtments, 
it is because the head of the department says “Ido 
“ not know anyone who should be recommended for 
“* promotion.” 

6086. (Mr. Farrer.) As I understand you, you say 
that some special qualifications are required ?—Yes; 
there is perhaps a vacancy in the department of 
zoology, and the assistant must be a good zoologist. 

6037. (Chairman.) With regard to. the senior 
assistants, the senior assistants have much more special 
qualifications than the junior assistants in all cases ?— 
Certainly. bE 

6038. And in some cases these qualifications are 
high, such as the’knowledge of several languages ?— 
Yes. ) 

6039. And the knowledge of antiquities and the 
knowledge of science ?—Yes. 

6040. Requiring men of considerable qualification ¢ 
—Yes. I may observe that every assistant must have 
a knowledge of several languages ; he must be a good 
Latin scholar and know several modern languages ; 
that applies to any of the departments, and to the 
library especially. When I was there.I have had to 
use ten or twelve languages in one day, not speaking 
them, but reading them. 

6041. And the maximum salary of a senior assistant 
is 400/. a year ?—Yes. 

6042. With no chance of rising higher ?—I do not 
say that ; he may become an assistant keeper; but as 
long as he is in the class of assistants that is the 
highest salary which he can get. With respect to the 
question of salaries, 1 may mention that the trustees 
“have recently had under consideration the memorials of 
several classes ; they show the feeling of the depart- 
ment upon this subject, which the trustees would be 
very glad to meet if they could. [Handing in the 

documents.* | 

6043. Senior assistants may become assistant 
keepers ?—Yes. = ==. 

6044, And ultimately if they are extremely efficient 
they may become keepers ?—Yes. 

6045. What is the salary of an assistant keeper ?— 
ABOP aye 13) : 

6046. The salary of the junior keeper is 500/. ?-— 
Yes. : 

6047. And the salary of the other keepers is 6001. 
with a house ?—Not always with ahouse. Sometimes 
itis without a house. There are 13 keepers and there 
are six houses, so that the proportion is not quite 
half. 

6048. (Mr. Farrer.) What is the reason why it is 
necessary for them to have houses ?—It is to take 


* Not printed. 
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‘dition. 
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care of the collections, which are extremely valuable, 
and that they may be able to carry on their work 
properly. The keeper of printed books cannot in the 
day get through all his duties. He is receiving 
people in the day, and in the evening he has to do other 
necessary work of the department. 

6049. Is he at work in the Museum, or in his own 
house ?—In his own house. That is the case with 
myself. Almost every evening I am engaged in my 
house upon special work for the Museum which my 
engagements during’ the day will nct allow me to 
attend to. 

6050. Is not that the case with all the persons in 
the Civil Service? I want to get at the reason why, 
in connexion with the Museum, there should be 
houses, when there are none generally in the Civil 
Service ?—It must depend upon the work to be per- 
formed. The head of a department in the Civil Ser- 
vice may have to take home very important papers, 
but it is not the case with the clerks. 

6051. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you require, 
for work in your own house, that you should have access 
to the books in the Museum ?—Yes, I have books 
from the Museum in my house. They are not taken 
beyond the gates ; but every officer is allowed to have 
books in his own house ; and in order to carry on his 
work he requires the use of those books. 

6052. (Chairman.) The department of manuscripts 
has 600/. a year and a house; the department of 
zoology has 600/. a year and a house; the department 
of oriental antiquities has 600/. a year and a house ; 
the department of Greek and Roman antiquities has 
600/. a year; the department of coins and medals 
has 6007. a year and a house; the department. of 
medizval antiquities has 600/. a year without a house, 
while the department of Oriental antiquities has 6000. 
a year and a house >—Yes. ; 

6053. (Mr. Farrer.) Are the houses attached to 
these particular departments ?—No. At one time it 
was so, but it is now considered by the trustees that a 
house should be offered, when vacant, to the senior 
officer not having a house. 

6054. Does not it look as though having a house 
was a matter of chance, rather than being connected 
with the department ?—Yes; and I have requested 
that the subject may be reconsidered so far as regards 
the department of printed books. 

6055. (Chairman.) I see that some of your keepers 
have only 500/. a year; for instance, the keeper of 
the department of maps has only 500/. a year ; is that 
an inferior employment ?—It arose from the circum- 
stance that they were sections of larger departments, 
and they were therefore called junior departments. 
When-I became principal librarian I recommended 
that the maps should be separated; and it was so done~ 
previously with the antiquities; they have been divided 
into four departments: two had 600/. and the other 
two 500/., but the Treasury has added another 1000. 
to these latter, so that the keeper of each of the four 
departments has now 6001. 

6056. I see that the department of mineralogy has 
only 5002. ?—Yes. 

6057. Is it not the case that that has now become 
a very large department, and is in a very efficient 
state >—It is in a most efficient state, and is certainly 
very much larger than it was. Mr. Maskelyne has 
brought the department into its present good con- 
I believe that it is one of the best collections 
of minerals in Europe. 

6058. (Sir Francis Sandford.) He is one of the 
senior men in the service of the Museum r—Yes; he 
has been there for a good many years. 

6059. (Chairman.) Do you see any reason why 
the keeper of that department should be on a different 
footing from the rest ?-—I think that he should be on 
the same footing, and I have so reported. 

6060. (Mr Farrer.) If the mineralogical keeper 
has a house, should not the keeper of zoology have a 
house ?--When the department of natural history 
was split up it was made to consist of zoology and 
geology, and the financial arrangement was that the 
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senior keeper: should ‘have 600/., and the’ junior 


46501. and that each should have a house. At that 
time Mr. Konig was keeper of the department, and 
+t was called the department of mineralogy and 
geology, and after his death his successor applied 
for an assistant keeper to take charge of the mine-. 

_yals, but the trustees decided that they would have 
a keeper, and thus the natural history became divided 
into three departments with only two houses for the 
keepers. 

6061. (Chairman.) These keepers, I suppose, are 
men who are appointed without any examination ?—— 
Certainly. 

6062. They are men who have obtained distinction 
in the scientific world ?—Yes ; they are mostly men 
who have been in the department. Mr. Maskelyne 
was not ; he came from Oxford. 

6063. ‘They mostly come from inside ?—Yes. 

6064. Therefore the questions are considered as 
questions of promotion, and not as distinct appoint- 


ments ?—They are distinct appointments ; the ap-- 


pointment of Dr. Giinther as keeper of zoology was a 
distinct appointment. 

6065. (Mr. Walrond.) Are the keepers included 
in the Treasury List of persons who obtain super- 
annuation under the fourth clause of the Superannua- 
tion Act?—I think so. I think that a person who 
came in in an inferior position without a certificate 
would not be entitled to superannuation. For instance, 
the trustees have power to appoint two assistants to 
the upper section, one for the Oriental languages, and 
one for the Chinese language, and I believe they 
would not be entitled’ to superannuation without a 
Treasury warrant; but I think that a keeper who was 
appointed from without would come in under special 
qualifications. 

6066. That would involve the granting of a cer- 
tificate. My impression is, that they can get super- 
annuation because they are included in the Treasury 
List under the fourth clause of the Superannuation 
Act ?--The case has not arisen, but I daresay that it 
is ‘so. 

6067. (Chairman.) Above the keepers you have 
the superintendent of natural history ; he was ap- 
pointed from outside ?—-Yes. 

6068. (Mr. Farrer.) In appointing to these places, 
if there was a competent man as an assistant in the 
Museum, would the trustees appoint him to a keeper- 
ship rather than go to the outside ?—Yes, certainly. 

6069. They go to the men outside in default of 
competent men inside ?—Yes. I do not think that 
they would appoint from outside if there was anyone 
competent inside. 

6070. (Chairman.) With regard to the superin- 
tendent, the superintendent has 800/. a year ?—Yes. 

6071. Are not his responsibilities increased by 
going to South Kensington ?—I think that it must 
depend a good deal upon himself; that is to say, at 
present while the collections are at the British Museum, 
the principal librarian exercises a controlling power 
over the whole institution. When the departments of 
natural history are removed, it may not be so easy for 
the principal librarian to exercise that superintendence. 
The necessary arrangements prior to the removal will 
occupy a great deal of Professor Owen’s time. 

6072. Has Professor Owen a house ?——No. 

6073. Then we come to your own appointment ; 
you receive 8007. a year as librarian, and. 400/. as 
secretary ?—Yes. : 

6074, And you have a house ?—-Yes. 

6075. Did the trustees make any recommendation 
with regard to your own salary recently Yes, they 
separated it from the general recommendation ; they 
made a special recommendation ; considering the 
actual and progressive increase in the duties to be 
performed, they recommended that 2002. should be 
added to the emoluments of the principal librarian. 

6076. (Mr. Farrer.) Have the keepers much time 
for scientific pursuits, over and above their attention 
to the duties of their offices?—I think that that 
depends upon the department. The keeper of zoology 
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certainly has not much time. Of course the exercise — 
of his office is a scientific pursuit, up to a certain 
point, but he has not much time to carry on inde- 
pendent investigations. 

6077. (Chairman.) Still you have had a good 
many researches made by Dr. Giinther, for example ? 
—Yes. 

6078. He has been able to devote his time to the © 
knowledge of fishes ?—Yes, but he has only just now 
become keeper, and he finds that he cannot give so 
much attention to the subject as he wishes to do. 

6079. (Mr. Farrer.) Mr. Maskelyne has done a 

ood deal ?—Yes. 

6080. (Chairman.) Does the mineralogy go to 
South Kensington with the natural history ?—Yes. 

6081. (Mr. Farrer.) Do those gentlemen who are 
employed in the library find time for literary pur- 
suits >—Yes, but not the head of the department. 

6082. I mean those who have to do with the. 
books ?—Yes ; the keeper certainly cannot do so, as 
I know from experience, but the others often spend 
their leisure time in that way. . 

6083. (Chairman.) Are there any suggestions 
which you would like to make to the Commission on 
your own account?—TI think not. I made two or 
three remarks at the end of the paper which I had the 


‘honour to submit to the Commissioners, but nothing 


else strikes me particularly. 

6084. The question of salary is the great question 
which is now agitating the Museum, and it is one 
which is very well worthy of consideration; the dis- 
content is very great, and no doubt the work is one 
which is in every way worthy of consideration ; the 
salaries are inadequate, and do not compare favourably 
with the salaries in other departments ?-—Just so. — 

6085. (Mr. Farrer.) it affects the whole establish- 
ment ?—Yes. I do not speak of myself, but I speak 
of salaries up to the office of keepers. 

6086. (Mr. Joyce.) Has any reason been given to 
you at any time why the salaries in the British 
Museum are kept at so low an amount as compared 
with those in other offices ?—The only reason I have 
heard is that. the occupation is so delightful that we 
ought to be satisfied with low salaries, whereas in 
other offices the work is great drudgery, and it is 
thought they ought to have more pay. 

6087. (Chairman.) Have you ever lost valuable 
men by the lowness of the salaries ?—Yes. We lost, 
amongst others, Dr. Wright, who is now Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge ; ‘and I expect in my own office 
to lose the senior assistant, who is also my private 
secretary. 

6088. (Mr. Farrer.) Where will he go to?—He 
has a very good administrative capacity, and a very 
good knowledge of business, and no doubt if he could 
get to be the secretary to a railway, or some such 
office, he would go directly. 

6089. (Sir William Stephenson.) At what do you 
consider that you might put the value of the house in 
addition to the salary ?—The value of the house is 
certainly not less than 100/. a year. 

6090. Therefore practically a man with 600/. a 
year and a house would be receiving 700/. a year ?— 
Yes ; and in estimating the retiring pension, they put 
the house at one-sixth of his salary. 

6091. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that rates and taxes 
are paid?—AJl but the Assessed Taxes. The officers 
appointed now pay the Assessed Taxes. 

6092. Are the gas and water paid?—No; they pay 
for their own gas. Water is paid for, but not gas. 

6093. (Mr. Joyce.) Does not that strike you as 
rather a high estimate of the value of the house. 
A high nominal rent, whilst operating favourably 
upon the pension, serves to depress the salary. Should 
not the value of the house be estimated in relation to 
the salary of the officer who occupies it, rather than in 
relation to the amopnt of rent which it would fetch in 
the open market ?—The Treasury estimate it upon 
the salary, namely, at one-sixth.- Of course it is com- 
petent to the Treasury to estimate it at any sum that 
they please. My house, I believe, is rated by the parish 


“at 180/.,and my neighbour’s house at 160/., and so on, 
according to the value of the houses, but the Treasury 
estimate it at one-sixth of the salary. 

6094. (Mr. Walrond.) I see that in the list of 
offices which entitle the holders of them to the benefit 
of the fourth clause of the Act as regards superannua- 
tion, the principal librarian and the Syriac assistant 
are put down, and therefore the keepers are not 
entitled to superannuation ?—I know that with respect 
to the addition of years, 10 years are added to the 
principal librarian, and five years to the Syriac assis- 
tant, but Iam not aware of any other exception. 1 
think that all those who come in specially without 
éertificate have a certain number of years added. The 
Oriental assistant would have five years added. 

6095. Possibly that is since the date of this return ? 
—I was not aware that there was any question of not 
granting superannuation without a certificate. 

6096. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you think that 
your special work in the Museum educates officers sufli- 
ciently for officers to come in under Regulation 2 ?— 
I think not. You would get an inferior class of men, 
and we could not depend upon it atall. Of course 
you could not make a rule applying to one department 
and not to another. 

6097. Do you think that all the men coming in 
should pass through the class of work which is now 
given to junior assistants >—No. 

6098. Therefore the junior assistants might be kept 
as a distinct class ?—Quite so. I think it quite pos- 
sible so far as the class is concerned that junior assis- 
tants might be one class, but I think that it would be 
avery great discouragement to them. 

6099. But you would get sufficiently good men to 
do the work at a salary of 300/. a year ?—Yes, I think 
it very likely. At present we have gentlemen of 
very good families, who came in as junior assistants, 
because there was no vacancy in the superior class. 
Mr. Gordon, who is now in the department of geology, 
is a grandson of Lord Aberdeen. Of course he wants 
promotion. He has commenced with a small salary. 

6100. (Mr. Walrond.) You have said that as 
regards selection, in the first. instance, it is necessary 
that some discretion should be exercised by the heads 
of departments ?—Yes. 

6101-2. Do you think that it would be satisfactory 
in that point of view if an examination was held, and if 
a list was returned of all candidates who did well in 
the examination, and if a selection was afterwards 
made by the heads of departments ?—I should have 
no objection to that. Our anxiety is to have good 
men, but still to know something of their character. 
There was a very curious case a short time ago. 
The applicant was an extremely clever man, It was 
supposed that he would carry everything. at Oxford, 
but he only took a second class. He amused himself 
by teaching in Germany, and got tired of it. Then 
he went to Athens and taught English. He got tired 
of that, and went to Manchester, and became teacher 
in a school. He got tired of that, and wanted to 
come to the British Museum. He was a very clever 

’ fellow and would no doubt have succeeded in a com- 

petitive examination, but he was not fit for us. There 

was another man who knew many languages, in- 

- eluding Russian, but at the end of 12 months I was 

obliged to say that he-would not'do. 
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6103. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you think that you could 
get a sufficiently good class of junior assistants if they 
rose in their class to a maximum of 300/. a year, with 
a chance, but not with the certainty, of being pro- 
moted to a higher class if there were vacancies, and 
if they proved themselves to be fit for it? Do you 
think that that would give you a sufficiently good 
class of junior assistants >—Certainly ; we get very 
good junior assistants now. 

6104, Do you think that under the regulations 
which have been suggested by Mr. Walrond, and 
adopted by you, the class would be a good one if they 
rose to 300/. a year in their own class, with the same 
chance of getting into a higher class as they have 
now, if they were fit for the places'?—Certainly ; 
but in all these matters it would be desirable that 
the authorities of the Museum should know to what 
examination the men were to be subjected. 


6105. For the higher places you say distinctly that 
you think the trustees should have the power either 
of promoting from that class or of going to the outside 
world ?-—Certainly. 

6106. In that superior class, would you give them 
the power of going to the outside world without check, 
or would you desire an examination; and if an exami- 
nation, should it be a modified competitive examina- 
tion or a test examination ?—I am ‘in favour of a 
modified competitive examination. 

6107. Would you’ have all the world invited to 
compete in certain subjects, and that then the trustees 
should select amongst them; or would you wish the 
trustees to select the persons to compete ?—I should 
like the trustees to select. | 


6108. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you many 
university men in your staff?—We have some, but 
not a large proportion. 


6109. (Chairman.) If the men competed among 
themselves, they might all be moderate and indifferent 
men. Would you not have a certain standard of 
examination ?—I understand it to be proposed that 
you should have a good list of men, and that then a 
selection should be made from them, and that those 
selected should compete. 

6110. Supposing that four or five men were nomi- 
nated, and that they were all indifferent men, you 
would not have excellence >—That would be the fault 
of the selection. 


6111. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you not require that 
the man who was appointed should not only be the 
best of those selected, but should be up to a certain 
standard >—Yes. 


6112. (Chatrman.) But the evil of the patronage 
system is, that the best men are not selected in the 
first instance for alimited competition ?>—That may be. 
The case has been put to me of one good man being 
sent up, and all the rest being dummies. 


6113. (Mr. Farrer.) You think that the trustees 
may be trusted to select good men ?—I think so. 

6114. During your long experience at the Museum, 
have you known any instances of jobbery, that is to 
say, of appointments for personal reasons, rather than 
because the men were the most fit?—I havenot. The 
principal trustees are always most anxious to select 
the best men. 


bin - The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rogert K. Doueias* examined, 


6115. (Chairman.) You represent the senior as- 
sistants of the upper section in the British Museum ? 
—I do. 

6116. They are 16 in number ?>—Yes. 

6117. Their salaries begin at what amount ?—360/. 

6118. And they go up to 400/. ?—Yes. 

6119. In your own case, were you appointed by 
promotion from the junior assistants, or did you come 
from the outside >—I came from the ‘outside, and was 
appointed to the upper section-on entering the Museum. 


y =P 


6120. What particular duty do you perform ?—I 
have the charge of the Chinese and Japanese library 
in the Museum. 

6121, You require a particular philological know- 
ledge which, perhaps, would not be found inside the 
Museum ?—There is no one else in the Museum who 
knows anything of Chinese except’ the keeper of 
oriental antiquities. ‘ 
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6122. ‘Therefore that appointment could not have ; 


been made by open competition ?It was impossible: 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 1. 
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“6123. As representing the senior assistants, have 
you considered how senior assistants coming from the 
outside ought to be subjected to any examination ?— 
We are of opinion, as we have stated in our case, that 
the system of limited competition might be likely to 
work well in the Museum, a few men being nominated 
and competing amongst themselves for posts to which 
they were to become entitled. 

6124. Have you thought of the other plan, not 
taking such a special knowledge as your own, but 
knowledge which is more general ; and whether you 
might find a certain number, say 10 or 20 men, entering 
to compete for such a post,—have you thought whether 
that post might not be open to all the men coming up, 
and that then the trustees should select ?—I think that 
there are very few appointments in the Museum which 
could be examined for in this way. For instance, in 
all the scientific departments there is a great deal 
more than actual knowledge required to make a man 
a valuable assistant in the Muscum. Take, for ex- 
ample, the department of zoology. A man must have 
the power of manipulating small objects, such as beetles 
or insects; and the same capacity would be required 
in the botanical department, and to a certain ex- 
tent in the mineralogical department. 
that knowledge would be known to the keeper. 

6125. For the entomological collections, would you 
not get a dozen men to compete ?—Possibly. 

6126. And out of those dozen men the trustees 
might make their selection ?—Yes. 

6127. The trustees might nominate originally a 
good man and two or three dummies ?—That might 
be done. 

6128. In the other case the competition is open to 
the world, and the trustees might select the most 
suitable persons ?—Yes. 

6129. Does not the one plan appear_to you to be 
more fair than the other?—Yes. I can hardly 
imagine that the first instance which you put would 
ever occur; but, supposing it possible, the ‘ other 
system is the fairer of the two. 


6130. (Sir William Stephenson.) I apprehend that 
you are under the impression that there are certain 
qualifications which cannot be tested by an examina- 
tion of that kind at all ?—I am. 

6131. Namely, the power of manipulating articles, 
which cannot be tested by an examination ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

6182. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you refer to moral qualifi- 
cations >No; but, for instance, the power of manipu- 
lating small objects, and general adapt ability for the 
post. 

6183. (Chairman.) You. would still examine the 
men practically, even if it was a limited examination 
for a few, as to their acquaintance with details ?— 
Yes. 

6134. And you would do the same if it was open to 
all?—Yes; but I think that the keeper of the depart- 
ment ought to have a voice in the selection of the 
assistant of his department. 

6135. If you had an open competition for your 
employment, and if the keeper of the department, 
acting for the trustees, selected the person who, in 
his opinion, was the best, would that do ?—Yes, that 
would answer the same end. 


6136. (Mr. Walrond.) In the examinations for the 
situation of assistant in the Observatory at Greenwich, 
it is an open competition. The competition turns upon 
the knowledge of astronomy and optics, and other 
branches, but itis made .a stipulation that the winner 
in the competition will not be confirmed in the ap- 
pointment unless he is proved to possess the requisite 
amount of delicacy in handling the instruments, and 
delicacy in hearing, and delicacy in sight; he is 
therefore put on probation. Do you think that 
analagous regulations would suit in the Museum ?—I 
think that it is always invidious to turn a man out ; 
there is always an inclination in the heads of depart- 
ments to keep a man in who has come in; and I 
think that there would be a feeling against turning a 
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man out when he was once in, unless he was totally 
incapable. _ 

6137. How would you propose to test qualifications 
of that kind before the man was in ?—The keeper of 
the department. probably knows men who have made 
the subject their particular study, and he probably 
knows the particular man who is adapted to his 
department. 

6138. Then you would trust to that accident; but 
surely there might. be persons qualified in those 
special points who do not happen to be within the 
circle of his acquaintance ?—I think that, as a 
rule, the keepers of departments are acquainted 
with, or have the means, through the ‘instrumentality 
of learned societies, of becoming acquainted with, the 
best men possessing the necessary qualifications for 
their several departments. 

6139. (Chairman.) It is stated in the paper which 
has been furnished to us by the senior assistants of 
the upper section, that in a minute, dated the 13th of 
February 1873, the trustees say, “ The duties-of the 
“ assistants vary according tothe departments to 
“« which they may be attached, but they must all be 
‘“ men who have received a liberal education, and 
“ who possess a knowledge of several languages, in 
“ addition to the special qualifications required for 
“ the work of the departments to which they may 
“ be respectively attached.” Is that true in practice ? 
—I should certainly say so. 

6140. Have all the senior assistants those qualifi- 
cations ?—Yes. , 

6141. If that is the case, do you consider yourselves 
properly paid at the present ‘salaries which you 
receive ?—Certainly not. 

6142. Have any representations been made from 
you to the librarian upon that point ?—Yes, repeatedly ; 
and two years ago the trustees awarded to us, under 
the power given to them by the Act under which they 
are incorporated, an increased rate of pay. That 
award was sent to the Treasury, and it was refused, 
no reason being given for the refusal. 

6148. What did the trustees propose to give you ? 
—They proposed to give my section a maximum of 
5001. a year; at present we receive only 400/. a year 
as the maximum, 

6144. Did they alter your initial salary ?—Yes ; 
the juniors were to go up to 350/. Their pay has 
been increased since then, whereas ours has remained 
stationary, and in order to give them that increase, 
they were obliged to push up our minimum to 3601, 
our maximum remaining as before at 4002. 

6145. (Mr. Joyce.) I suppose that you cannot find 
so short a scale in any other office ?—I believe that 
it is against the regulations of the Treasury, and the 
Treasury stated so upon another occasion.’ 

6146. (Chairman.) What is your annual incre- 
ment ?—20/., so that. a man entering the senior section 


‘now rises in two years to his maximum. 


6147. (Mr. Joyce.) Has no reason ever been given 
to you for the refusal of the application for an in- 
crease ?—None whatever. In November last we 
forwarded a memorial to the trustees, which was 
referred by the standing committee, which conducts 
the general business of the Museum, to the finance 
committee. By the finance committee, it was referred 
back to the next meeting cf the standing committee 
without comment. That meeting postponed the con- 
sideration of it until last Saturday, when it was 
again brought before them, and they then postponed 
the consideration of it until this Commission had 
reported. As the Commission was sitting when an 
increase was given last year to the assistants of the 
lower section, and to three of the keepers, it appears 
to us strange that they should postpone the matter for 
that reason now. 

6148. (Chairman.) Have you not the chance of 
rising to be assistant kéepers, and even keepers ?— 
Yes. 

6149. How many of these offices are open to you ? 
—In the department to which I belong there are 


between 40 and 50 assistants, and four staff appoint- 
~ ments. f 

6150. You are in the department of printed books ? 
—Yes. One of the present assistant keepers is 
superintendent of the reading room, so that he is to a 
certain extent apart from the administration of the 
department. 

6151. (Sir_ William Stephenson.) When you speak 


of the staff appointments, do you mean the keepers ?. 


—-The keepers and the assistant keepers. 

6152. How long have you been in the British 
Museum ?—T'en years, within a few weeks. 
may add that Ihad previously served for séven years in 
the China Consular Service, and that most of my col- 
leagues in the upper section have been in the Museum 
for periods ranging from 20 to 26 years. When I 
entered the minimum salary of the upper section was 
-8201., and last year when the trustees raised the 
maximum salary of the juniors to 350/., they were 
obliged to raise our minimum to 3860/. 

6153. (Mr. Joyce.) Not necessarily for the purpose 
of bettering the officers who were there, but in order 

-to preserve a proper scale ?—Yes. 

6154. (Mr. Farrer.) Were you appointed directly 
amongst the seniors ?—I was. 

6155..(Chairman.) Is there any other point con- 
nected with the senior assistants which you wish to 
bring before us which is not mentioned in this paper ? 
—There is one point connected with the library upon 
which all of us feel very strongly ; namely, that 
practically, as far as the ordering of books is concerned, 
two officers are all who attend to that particular branch 
of the work ; this being so, it is absolutely impossible 
that the library can be kept thoroughly well supplied 
in all its branches. 

6156. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you méan or- 
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dering the purchase of books to supply the library ?— 
Yes; and we would propose that certain men (I suppose 
that they would be men in the upper section) should 
be allowed to superintend certain branches of litera- 
ture, and should be made responsible for those branches, 
of course subject to the keeper of the department. 
It seems to us that the library could thus be kept 
in a thoroughly efficient state. To speak of my own 
case, there is not a soul in the library who under- 
stands a syllable of Chinese, except myself. Yet I 
am never consulted as to the purchase of books on 
China or on Chinese. Of course there are an immense 
number of books published on China, but I know 
nothing about, the books which are supplied in the 
British Museum. ‘The same argument applies to the 
Linguistic, Historical, and Scientific branches into 
which a library must be sub-divided, which takes into 
its compass the whole range of human knowledge, and 
by the number of its volumes alone exceeds every 
other library in the world. 

6157. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Who orders them ? 
—The keeper of the department and one of the 
assistant keepers. 

6158. (Str William Stephenson.) If he has no 
knowledge of Chinese, upon what knowledge does he 
act ,—He consults me in the selection of books in 
Chinese which are offered for sale, but not on the 
selection of books on Chinese. I advocate that there 
should be given to us certain branches of literature 
with which we are familiar. I say that it is abso- 
lutely impossible that two men, however gifted, 
should be acquainted with every book which is pub- 
lished throughout the world on every subject. 

6159. (Mr. Walrond.) Would not the keeper of 
that department be willing to receive suggestions from 
you ?—It is not the practice. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Trien, M.B.,* examined. 


6160. (Chairman.) Whom do you represent in the 
British Museum ?—I represent the senior assistants 
in the lower section of the departments of natural 
history, antiquities, and prints, to the exclusion of the 
library. 

6161. Were you appointed to the lower division of 
the senior assistants from the junior assistants ?—No, 
I was appointed directly from outside. 


6162. On being appointed were you subjected to 


any examination ?—I was subjected to the usual Civil 
Service examination. JI was not examined in any- 
thing bearing on the special appointment, it was simply 
an examination in elementary school knowledge. : 

6163. I think that you state in this paper that 
there is a considerable divergence of opinion amongst 
the lower section, as to how the assistants should enter 
the service ?—Not so much, I think, as to how. they 
should enter the service, as with regard to the method 
of promotion. There is no divergence of opinion on 

the other point with regard to the part of that class 
which I represent. : 

6164. You represent the scientific section ?—Yes ; 
T think that they are entirely agreed upon the matter. 

6165. What is their general opinion ?. Is it that of 
which you have given-a description in this paper ?— 
Yes, that is their general opinion. 

6166. They advocate selection by merit and not 
by seniority ?—Purely by merit. At present in the 
museum promotion is supposed to be made by merit, 
but seniority has a great deal to do in deciding con- 
flicting claims. . 

6167. But you think that it would work better if 
the promotions were entirely by merit, without any 
reference to seniority at all ?—Undoubtedly. 

6168. Have you read the report of the Civil Service 
Inquiry Commission ?—I have. 

6169. Having read that report, have you any 
suggestiors to make?—Yes. In the printed state- 

~ ment which the senior assistants of the lower section 
in the scientific and antiquarian departments have had 


the honour of laying before the Commissioners, it was 
thought sufficient to call attention to the character of 
the work which we have to do, without offering any 
further suggestions. Since the time when that state- 
ment was drawn up, the first report of the Commis- 
sioners has been published, and has given us a great 
body of information on the Civil Service as a whole 
of which we were previously ignorant. The en- 
couraging character too of its recommendations, 
pointing as they doin the direction which we have 
strongly felt to be the right one as regards our 
part of the Museum, has induced us to offer the 
following additional information and suggestions to 
the Commissioners. As delegate of the assistants in 
question, I therefore beg to lay before you some 
additional remarks, with the object of pointing out 
in what respect the portion of the British Museum 
to which I belong differs from the Government offices 
which the Commissioners have already considered, 
and the direction in which I conceive alterations of 
existing arrangements are required. 

This portion of the Museum consists of nine diffe- 
rent departments, each witha small staff,—the largest 
of seven, the smallest of two officers; the whole 
amounting to 34 persons. Their actual grades in the 
Museum establishment are these :— 

1 superintendent of natural history. 

9 keepers. 

2 assistant keepers. 

3 senior assistants, upper section. 

13 senior assistants, lower section. 

6 junior assistants. 

And to this small and quite inadequate staff is 
entrusted the care of the national collections in every 
branch of natural history, of antiquities,‘and of some 
branches of art, as well as the duty of rendering them 
available for the national benefit. As pointed out in 
the statement, its relations with the public are most 
intimate and responsible, and I imagine altogether 
different in kind from those existing im any clerical 
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office of the Government. Naturally the men aré as 
varied as their occupations, and there is little or none 
of that common official character so conspicuous in 
large clerical offices. ir 

To attempt to apply to such an exceptional esta- 
blishment the precise and definite rules which may 
be necessary for the Civil Service generaliy in’ the 
matters of first appointments, examination, salary, and 


official, rank, would not be likely to obtain the best 
_ men or get the best services of the existing officers. 


(a.) The system of making first appointments must 
be elastic enough to enable the Museum to obtain the 
best men for the posts, unfettered by hard and fast 
lines of age and subjects of examination. Adminis- 
trative symmetry must, if need be, be sacrificed to the 
prime object of getting persons with knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for their special duties. Thanks to the 
Board of Trustees, the appointments have been 
hitherto sufficiently well made, that body having 
usually accepted the choice of the keepers of depart- 
ments in making their nominations. At the same 
time it is necessary to guard against the entry into 
the museum of men with merely scientific claims. In. 
such public positions certain social qualifications are 
very necessary, so also is a good education in its 
wider sense. This latter, however, cannot be secured 
by an examination like the existing Civil Service 
examination, which, though perhaps proper enough for 
a lad fresh from school, is quite out of place for a man 
who may. have spent the previous 10 or 12 years of 
his life in working at some special line of research. 
In the case too of graduates of an university, it must 
be considered an absurdity to make a so-called exami- 
nation in the elements of knowledge the necessary 
passport to serving the State in a special scientific or 
learned capacity. The examination should be fitted 
to the post and the candidate in each case. 

(b.) So with reference to official rank and salary. 
It is unjust to consider men of the stamp which the 
Museum should and often does get as the official 
equals of ordinary clerks, and pay them. accordingly, 
when there is no similarity of any kind in the two 
positions, save that both are State servants. Any 
fancied advantage of apparent consistency in the 
whole Service would be dearly bought at the cost of 
a just dissatisfaction, not the less deep rooted because 
rarely, if ever, expressed. Irrespective of other con- 
siderations, men of science, rarely extravagant, who 
devote their time, their knowledge, and their active 
energies to the public service, feel that they have a 
right to expect to be relieved from the pressure and 
anxiety of money difficulties by a fair remuneration 
for their labours. 

As above detailed, there are (besides the superin- 
tendent of natural history, a special post,) five grades 
among the 34 officers composing the staff, though, as 
pointed out in the statement (p. 62), their duties and 
occupations are practically of equal or similar scien- 
In view of this, I have to suggest 
to the Commissioners that the number of these grades 
should be reduced, and in this matter it appears that 
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a parallel’ might well be adopted to what has been 
recommended for the Civil Service generally in the 
Commissioners’ report. eR 
The grade of keeper must of course be retained, 
and would be of the nature of a staff appointment. 
The three grades of assistant keeper, senior assistant 
upper section, and senior assistant lower section, 
should be amalgamated, the resulting single grade to 
be called either assistant keepers or simply assistants. 
This would correspond to the “ Upper Division ” of 
the Commissioners’ report. The grade of junior 
assistant, a very anomalous one, which we have 
already suggested (Statement, p. 61) should be abo- 
lished, should be supplanted by a grade of clerks or 
copiers, who should be of a distinctly different social 
class from the assistants, and employed chiefly on 
mechanical or routine work. These would be equiva- 
lent to the ‘“ Lower Division” of the report, and 
should very rarely be promoted to the grade of 
assistant. aio 
In considering the question of what ought to be 
considered fair remuneration for scientific service in 
the Museum, I have been also to some extent guided 
by the Commissioners’ first report. The salary of our 
grade commenced at 150/. up to the spring of 1874, 
when it was raised to 200/. This is a very fair and 


reasonable initial salary, but in connexion with it I 


would suggest that the present limits of age, 18-80, 
be raised to 22—say 40. It is most unlikely that 
persons of sufficient acquirements to merit so high a 
commencing salary would be found under the age of 
22, and it is besides undesirable that it should 
be given’ to younger men. Periodical increments 
should carry on the salary in say 20 years to 5004, 
and it should be possible to award “ duty pay ” (as 
recommended in the~report) for the performance of 
special and superior duties. This expedient might 
also be employed to attract from outside men of 
established scientific eminence and experience in 
special subjects. 

The salaries of the keepers would necessarily have 
to be considerably raised, say to 8001. 

With reference to the remodelled class of clerks or 
copiers, their salary might be that recommended in 
the report for the equivalent grade in the general 
Civil Service, 80/. rising to 200/., with possible “* duty 
pay ” for special merit, not exceeding 100/. I believe 
that this latter might have a special application in 
the Museum to certain men at present among the 
attendants (from which there is not any provision for 
rising) of inferior social standing, but who have shown 
aptitude for good scientific work. ; 

The present constitution of the Museum allows of 
first appointments from outside being made to any’ 
grade except that of principal librarian. There 
is no claim to promotion, which professes to be 
mide by merit. I would not modify these arrange- 
ments, otherwise than by suggesting that seniority, 
which in reality has great influence in deciding con- 
flicting claims, should have less importance attached 
to it than it at present possesses. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. THomags WiLLIAM LIDDERDALE* examined. 


6170. (Chairman.). Whom do you represent from 
the British Museum ?—I represent the Senior Assis- 
tants of the Lower Section in the departments con- 
nected with the Library, and in the Principal Librarian 
and Secretary’s Office. 

6171. We find from the printed paper which you 
have been good enough to give us, that there is a con- 
siderable divergence between’ the departments which 
you represent and‘the scientific departments as to the 
mode of entrance and promotion ?—It is chiefly on’ 
the question of promotion by merit or seniority that 
we differ. We advocate promotion by seniority up to 
a certain point, and we think that three classes, which 
are now in some measure distinct, should be amal- 
gamated, namely, the Junior Assistants, the Lower 


-s * For papet handedin! by this witness,'seé App. B. 2. 


Section of the Senior Assistants, and the Upper 
Section-of the Senior Assistants, for this reason, that 
the duties performed by the Senior Assistants of the 
Upper and Lower Sections are of the same nature, 
and that the work of the Junior Assistants is one of 
the’ best. preparations for the higher work of the class 
above them. 

6172. You propose that. there, should'be only one 
section, constituted of Junior Assistants and the lower 


section of Senior Assistants and the upper section of 


Senior Assistants ?—Yes. In order to illustrate the 
case of the Junior Assistants, I would beg, with the 
Commissioners’ permission, to refer to the Report by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote, in 
1854, on the organisation of the Permanent Civil Service. 
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; The Commissioners there say that they “advocate the _“ 
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general principle that the public service should be: 
carried on by the admission into its lower ranks of a 
carefully selected body of young men, who should be 
employed from the first upon work suited to their 
capacities and their education, and who should be 
made constantly to feel that their promotion and 
future prospects depend entirely on the industry 
and ability with which they discharge their duties ; 
that with average abilities and reasonable applica- 


“ tion they may look forward confidently to a certain 


« provision for their lives, and that with. superior ~ 


«¢ powers they may rationally hope to: attain to the 
“ highest prizes in the service.” g 
_6173. What. is the work of the Junior Assistants ? 
is it not very much ‘clerks’ work?—To a certain 
extent it is, but, where it is not, it forms a very good 
preparation for the work which is done by the class 
immediately above them. It gives them a certain ac- 
quaintance with the subject, with form and prece- 
dent, familiarity with the rules and their application, 
and in that way it is a preparation for the work 

of the superior class. 

6174. At the present moment only about half the 
number are promoted >—Yes, that is where we think 
they have reason to complain. They are precisely the 
same class of men, and should have the same pros- 
pects as ourselves; but they have had _ very little 
chance of being promoted. 

6175. There are two ways of considering that ques- 
tion. Ifthe work of the junior class dues not involve 
high responsibilities, may there not be too high a 
class of men in it ?—May I read to the Commissioners 
a note of the work of the juniors, handed to me by 
Mr. Aldrich, the present superintendent of that branch, 
a Senior Assistant of the Lower Section, promoted 
from the Junior Class, who now occupies the position 
formerly held by the late Mr. Warren, ‘a Senior Assis- 
tant of the Upper Section. During Mr. Aldrich’s 
illness his duties were entrusted to another gentle- 

_man, also of the Lower Section and a promoted 
junior. Of course, we cannot say that it is the best 
preparation; because it only provides for one form of 
excellence, but itis by no means unimportant. 


6176. Would it be a preparation at all for a man 
- employed: in the natural history department of the 
Museum ?—Upon that point I should not like to give 
an opinion. My experience of juniors and their 
work has been confined almost entirely to the depart- 
ment of printed books. 


6177. Will you read the paper which you have 
in your hand ?—I will. We all feel very strongly in 
the matter. “ The duties of a junior assistant are as 
“ follows; viz., 1. To transcribe titles of books in 
* all languages,—Russian, Hebrew, and the Oriental 
languages in their respective characters. 2. To 
incorporate the. title-slips, after they are tran- 
scribed, into the 1,300 volumes. of the catalogue. 
This is a work requiring great. care and some 
knowledge of ancient and modern languages, as by 
the rules of cataloguing, each translation of a work 
must be placed immediately after the original.” 
___ 6178-79. Hasithe Junior Assistant to do all that ?— 
' Yes. ‘These are young men who come in at 18 under 
the standard of examination of which you are aware. 
They are a very much higher class of men than such a 
‘standard would guarantee ; it was formerly higher. 
“This work is not revised, and goes before the readers 
“« as the Junior Assistants have arranged it. Although 
“ the arrangement of each heading of the catalogue is 
alphabetical, there are some headings which depart 
from this rule. All official publications being ar- 
ranged chronologically, the headings ‘ England,’ 
‘Great Britain,’ and ‘ Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
“ are chiefly arranged according to the year and 
“ chapter, and the Junior Assistant must therefore be 
acquainted with the regnal years of the English 
sovereigns ; and, for the arrangement of some 
_ © headings, with the difference between the old and 

“ new styles, and the French Revolutionary Calendar, 
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and he: must takecare not to'enter'the:sameperson 
under different forms of name, nor) two’ different 
persons as the same. > uff Zee 
* The Junior Assistants have also to arrange the 
hand catalogue, to make and transcribe index-slips, 
make pen and ink corrections in the catalogue, alter 
press marks, &c., &c. 

“The Junior Assistants (who are 15 in number) are 
appointed by the three principal Trustees, and are 
required to pass an examination in writing from 
dictation, the first four rules of arithmetic, précis, 
and translation. from one language, either ancient 
or modern ; formerly two languages, one of which 
was required to be Latin, were demanded. I should 
strongly recommend that Latin be again made coni- 
pulsory, as its erasure from the list of desiderata 
has been the fruitful source of many errors in 
the transcription.” Of course I need hardly say 
that that is necessary in a library. I do not see how 
anyone can get on at allthere without Latin. “ As to 
“ the admission of writers, I must say that I do not 
wish to see a class of men to whom no hope of 
subsequent promotion is held out introduced into 
the Museum ; and, moreover, they would only be 
able to transcribe the modern English titles.” That 
is the case. Ina library, if a man knows nothing 
but English, there are pit-falls in the way on every 
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side. If imperfectly educated he is pretty sure to. 


tumble into them, of course dragging with him the 
credit of the whole catalogue. “The duties of the 
“ Senior Assistant, who revises the Junior Assistants’ 
“ work” (this was the work upon which Mr. Warren 
was employed,—a very high class work,—when he was 
a Senior Assistant of the Upper Section,) “ are of a very 
“ onerous and responsible character. He has to see 
that their work is efficiently performed, and that 
they do a sufficient quantity of it. He has so to 
arrange it that transcribers, incorporators, and 
binders shall always have plenty to do, and ‘that 
no blocks may arise. He has to collate the tran- 
scription, a work of no small labour, when it is 
remembered that in the past year no fewer than 
82,000 title-slips were transcribed (irrespective of 
music, of which 20,000 title-slips were transcribed) 
every letter of which was carefully compared with 
the original-slip. He has to look at all'the ‘queries 
raised by the incorporators, many of which he is 
‘ called upon to settle at sight, and he determines 
‘ whether the remainder are fit and proper queries 
to send to the Senior Assistant, who is appointed to 
settle them.” That settlement of queries was for- 
merly done by Senior Assistants of the Upper Section, 
and is now entrusted to one of the Lower Section, 
a graduate of the London University. The same 
work is constantly performed by the Upper arf 
Lower Section alike : “ He has to run rapidly through 
“ the titles before they are transcribed, in order to 
see that they are in proper form for transcription. 
He has to see that when a main title has been 
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refer to it are also altered, and he has to attend to 
the queries raised by the fourth copy or hand 
catalogue. He is responsible to the keeper of his 
department for the safe custody of the titles, and 
also for any errors in the arrangement or transcrip- 
tion of the catalogue which the sharp eyes of the 
readers, may detect. He has, every month, to pre- 
pare two reports extracted from the diaries of the 
15 Junior Assistants, the diaries of 10 Attendants, 
and the returns furnished by the Binders; one of 
these is for the Keeper of the Department; the other, 
written in a more condensed form, is laid before the 
Trustees; and he has also to furnish an Annual 
Report. He has also to supervise some half dozen 
Attendants and Binders, and is consulted by the 
Keeper of the Department in all matters relating to 
the working of the catalogue, and in all questions 
relating to the Junior Assistants.” 

6180. Your argument is that you should abolish 
the present classification, and that the Junior Assistants 
and the Lower Section of Senior Assistants and the 
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altered by a Senior Assistant, all the titles which 
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Upper Section of Senior Assistants should all be in 
one class ?—Yes, , 

6181. You would have no selection by merit at 
all?—-Not until beyond the line behind which lie 
the Upper and Lower Sections of the Seniors and the 
Juniors. 

6182. You would have no block up to the point of 
Assistant Keeper ?—Certainly ; that is the. point up 
to which we advocate seniority. . 

6183. Is that at the present salaries, or do you 
advocate new salaries ?—No doubt the Museum has 
had the services of men of the highest ability and 
culture, men such as it can never expect to secure 
again, unless it holds out very different prospects from 
any that have ever yet been offered. Not only have the 
best men not had salaries sufficient to provide fairly 
for the requirement of a life of cultivated labour, but 
they have not even been placed above the most sordid 
cares. 

6184. What is your suggestion as to classification ? 
—If I may suppose that there is a class ranging from 
2001. to 5002., I would suggest that those entering at 
18 and trained within the house should pass freely 
into it. 

6185. Would you have junior assistants beginning 
at 2001. ?—No, a young manentering at the age of 18 
might begin at 100/., proceeding if he be fit for his work 
to some point between 200/. and 300/., where he would 
find himself, say at the age of 25, starting fairly with 
men of the same age admitted from without at the 
salary which he had by that time reached. The latter 
bringing to the Service attainments acquired by Uni- 
versity training, by foreign travel, by special study, 
or whatever else; the former contributing that form of 
excellence which is best developed by early initiation 
into the work of the department. 

6186. Then you would look to the-outside world 
also, as well as to promotion from within ?—Certainly ; 
too uniform a pattern of officials is the last thing to be 
desired. But the‘reason why we say that the admissions, 
to the library especially, should be granted at the age 
I have supposed, rather than later in life, is that men 
are more malleable at 25 or 30 than they are at 40 
or 50, they adapt themselves more readily to the 
necessities of their position, and they learn by offi- 
cial experience to carry out their plans with less 
friction than others. : 

6187. Do you propose that a man beginning at 
1007. a year should go on by annnal increments up to 
500/. ?—Yes, if he be fit; the rights of the keeper are 
provided for by the power which he already has of stop- 
ping the annual increments. 

6188. You do not trust to the superior officer of 


, the place exercising fairness in selecting by merit. 


Do you not think that selection by merit acts as a 
greater stimulus than rising by mere seniority ?— 
Proper provision being made for the admission of pro- 
perly qualified assistants only, it is putting a little too 
much power, or trouble it may be, into the hands of 


any keeper, if between the initial salary and a mode- 


rate competence artificial barriers are interposed here 
and there, which can only be surmounted by the help- 
ing hand, it may be the painful exertions, of the head 
of the department. 
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6189. You advocate rising by seniority up to a 
certain point, and after that by merit /—Yes. 

6190. What is the practice with regard to the pro- 
motion from the Lower Section to the Upper Section 
of Senior Assistants ?—When a vacancy occurs in the 
Upper Section, the practice, I believe, is for the keeper 
of each department, throughout the house, to report 
to the Principal Librarian on the claim of the most 
deserving in his own department. These reports are 
considered by the Principal Librarian who recommends 
one or more to the favourable notice of the Trustees, 
who finally decide the question. The effect of this is, 
that on each vacancy, some one or other, we never 
know who, has to decide upon the rival claims to 
distinction of Librarians versus Naturalists, Archzolo- 
gists versus Mineralogists, or long and meritorious 
versus short and brilliant service. No fixed number 
of Upper Section posts is apportioned to each depart- 
ments. There are now I think six departments 
where there is either a Junior or a Lower Section Senior 
Assistant, with nothing between him and the head 
of his department, so that he has no chance of pro- 
motion, except at the expense of some other depart- 
ment, or by the resignation of his chief. 

6191. Is there any other point which you wish to 
bring before us ?—I believe I have not yet dwelt 
upon the-necessity of having, in a constantly growing 
library, a larger staff of Assistant Keepers, in order 
that the Keeper may not be overwhelmed by the 
attempt to do what no one man can possibly perform. 

6192. You mean that he should be allowed to select 
his own men ?—That is a thing upon which I do not 
know that we can properly give an opinion ; but what 
we think is that there should be a staff of Assistant 
Keepers, really assisting the Keeper in the discharge 
of the multifarious higher duties of his office. 

6193. Do you mean that there should be additional 
appointments to those which now exist ?—There is 
already work enough for the three sections of which 
I have spoken. But beyond that you want a real@ 
merit section, recruited, wherever possible, from the 
class immediately below it, and employed upon the 
highest class of work; for instance, the selection and 
purchase of books in all languages and on all sciences 
under the sun. 4 

6194. (Mr. Walrond.) You having now six Assistan 
Keepers you mean that there should be 10 or 12 ?— 
We certainly think so. * 

6195. (Str Francis Sandford.) When the Senior 
Assistant is promoted from the junior to the senior 
class his salary is increased ; are his duties increased ? 
—Very rarely indeed; my immediate senior, and pre- 
decessor as delegate, promoted since the date of our 
printed “statement,” continues to be engaged upon 
precisely the same kind of duties as he had to perform 
during the last'two or three years. 

*6196. (Mr. Joyce.) I understand that for the 
assistants of all sorts you would propose a general 
scale on the principle of the higher division proposed 
by the first report of this Commission ?—Yes. 

6197. And above that class you propose a class of 
superintendents ?—Yes ; Superintendents or Assistartt 
Keepers, responsible, each within his own field, to the 
Keeper or Chief Officer of the Department. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Friday, 19th February 1875. 


PRESENT : 


Tur Ricur Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., in THe Cuair. 


Lord Craup J. Hamiuton, M.P. 
The Hon, C. W. FREMANTLE. 
Sir F. R. Sanprorp, C.B. 


T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Waxrronp, Esq., C.B. 
- H, Joxcn, Esq. 
R. G. C. Hamuton, Esq., Secretary. 


Proressor Ricuarp Owen, C.B., F.R.S., examined. 


6198. (Chairman.) What is your exact depart- 
ment in the British Museum ?—I am Superintendent 
of the Departments of Natural History. 

6199. How many keepers have you under your 
superintendence ?—There are four keepers of the 
departments in natural history, but of that number 
three are more immediately under my superintendence ; 
the other is in the department of botany, from which, 
on my appointment, I desired to be relieved. The three 
departments under my ‘superintendence are those of 
zoology, geology, and mineralogy. 

6200. What is your salary ?—800/. a year. 

6201. It is the intention, is it not, to take the 
natural history collections to South Kensington ?— 
That is determined. 

6202. Will the effect of that be to give you practi- 
cally, if not theoretically, more immediate responsibility 
for superintendence ?—That would depend upon an 
administrative change; otherwise the only additional 
labour which I should have would be a superinten- 
dence, probably, of the department of botany with that 
of the other three departments of natural history, since 
all those departments will be lodged in the new museum, 
which is now in course of erection at South Kensing- 
ton. 

6208. The librarian would still be responsible for 
the general - administration ? — Under the present 
administration we should still be subordinate to, or 
be in relation with, our board of trustees through the 
principal librarian. 

6204. Has the Royal Commission on Science made 
any recommendation upon that point ?—I am not 
aware of it, or I do not remember it. 

6205. The kéepers of the natural history collection 
are appointed, are they not, without any examination ? 
| —They are. : 

6206, Do you think that that is necessary from the 
peculiarity of their technical knowledge ?—It would 
appear to me to result from the grades through which 
' they have passed in the service of their respective 

departments in the British Museum. 

6207. 'These keepers, with the exception of Pro- 
fessor Maskelyne, have been either assistants or 
assistant keepers, have they not, before they have 
been appointed as keepers ?—Exactly so. 

6208. Do you consider it very desirable that they 
‘hould be appointed from the interior, instead of from 
the outside ?—Considering the case of Professor Maske- 
lyne for example, there were specialities in his case 
adverse to such rule being absolute. 

6209. Do you think that on the whole it is a 

' good plan that persons should become assistants before 
they become assistant keepers, or before they become 
keepers ?—In the main it is; they are better acquainted 
with the specialities of their department, and with 
the duties of it. ! 

6210. Do you think that it would be possible to 
have any system by which the assistants should enter 
by competition ?—It might be possible, but I should 
not think it indispensable ; indeed, should scarcely 
think it desirable, speaking from my own experience 
of the way in which we get the right men into the 
subordinate departments of natural history. 

6211. At the present moment the right men have 
been got in by the system of patronage, have they 
not ?>—No, of late certainly not, except in so far as 
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my special interest and recommendation with the 
principal librarian, and through him with the principal 
trustees, for such and such an individual, whose capa~ 
bilities for the work required I have had means of 
testing, may be called patronage, that is to say, patron- 
age from myself. ' 

6212. You think that that has not worked badly, 
because the patronage trustees take your recommen- 
dation, and the recommendation of other men skilled 
in the departments ?—Of late that has been the case. 

6213. But there is no open competition ?—There 
is none. 

6214. It is simply that they are desirous to get 
the best men that they can P—Precisely so. 

6215. And they take the advice of those who 
become acquainted with the best men ?—I have 
certainly to feel grateful for that deference having 
been paid to me in a great degree since my appoint- 
ment to the superintendency. 

6216. Supposing that they have not got an Owen 
at the head of every department of the British 
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Museum, do you think that that feeling is general, _ 


namely, that they have the same respect to the heads 
of all other departments as they have to yourself ?— 


That question I am unable to answer. 


6217. How do you form your own judgment upon 
the persons whom you recommend ?—When there is 
a want of an assistant, that want relates in all cases 
to some special work. If I take the department of 
zoology for example, it relates to some special class. 
I may feel a great want of some one who is specially 
acquainted with crustacea, crabs, lobsters, and so forth, 
or with beetles; and when I speak of that, you are, 
perhaps, scarcely aware of the number of specimens for 
which we have to be answerable; of all kinds of 
crustacea, for example, we have upwards of 10,000 
specimens, and of beetles the number of specimens is 
scarcely less. My knowledge of what is going on in 
the advance of natural history makes me acquainted 
with the evidences of young men who have been 
devoting themselves to some such special departments, 
and who have made additions to their knowledge by 
a small monograph, or something of that kind. My 
first business is to become acquainted with the young 
naturalist, and ascertain his views, and then to obtain 
the permission of the trustees to employ him, upon a 
small payment, in making a catalogue, putting the 
specimens in order of his favourite class, that on which 
such work may be required. After a year’s or a half- 
year’s experience, I find out what are his business 
habits, and his fondness for the subject. I become 
assured that duties which would be distasteful to most 
are to him a pleasure. which is a great point: then, 
if we get the permission of the Treasury to have a 
junior assistant, I recommend him, and urge the ap- 
pointment in every legitimate way. 

6218. Would such an appointment as that go to 
the junior assistants, or to the lower section of the 
senior assistants ?’—It depends upon the position and 
qualifications of the individual. Generally, as in the 
case of the last appointment of Mr. Miers, he would 
go into the class of junior assistants ; but in the case, 
for example, of Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, he was an older 
man and had a higher standing in his special depart- 
ment, namely, birds, and it was not worth his while 
to come in at the salary of a junior assistant. The 
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grounds of his recommendation were urged, first upon 
our principal librarian, then upon. the trustees, finally 
upon the Treasury, to sanction the appointment of 
Mr. Sharpe to the senior class. It has been my work, 
in the performance of my duty, to get these places filled 
in the way and on the ground’ above exemplified, if I 
a could. 
ae - 6219. Should the junior assistants be treated as 
a class through which the senior assistants should. go, 
or have the junior assistants generally more of the 
mechanical and less of the intellectual work, and 
might they be treated as a separate class ?—It would 
not work if one had a strict rule that a senior 
assistant should take first the duty of a junior 
assistant; that would not work with us, it would tie 
us down too closely, and we should lose the men that 
"y we really want. At the same time, either from youth, 
| or from social position, or from the desire of getting 
a place in the British Museum, and the kind of work 
being congenial to the individual, we do get men 
willingly to enter at the lower step, and who become 
quite qualified for the next step, and succeeding ones. 
It is not from any inferiority of mind or work that we 
recommend to a junior assistantship; there are acci- 
, dental conditions. such as of age. 
Bos 6220. Perhaps that is more with reference to the 
junior assistants in the scientific departments; but 
you are aware that the old name for the junior 
assistants used to be “ transcribers ?”—Yes.. 

6221. Showing that it was considered that the 
work was merely clerical ?—Quite so. 
one 6222. But in your own department it is more than 
ee clerical ?—Certainly. What you have alluded to 
relates to the origin of our Museum, when it was 
chiefly a great library. The natural history was then 
a small appendage. So that in the constitutive Act of 
Parliament the chief officer was named “ principal 
librarian.” 

6223. The fact being that your chief officer is only 
responsible for the library, as he is responsible for 
anything else ?—He has the same responsibility for 
every department in the Museum, and he is the ex- 
ecutive officer of the trustees. 

6224. Would you think it possible to have an 
entrance in this way. Supposing that you wished for 
an Assistant who possessed a knowledge of crustacea, 
and supposing that you advertised your want, and 
invited’ a competition upon a limited subject, of 
persons having a knowledge-of crustacea, and sup- 
posing that you took six men who had been successful 
‘a in an examination, and that you selected your’ own 
a man out of them, how do you think that that would 
answer ?—I see no objection at all to that, excepting 
the number of responses which we should get to the 
advertisement, and then the werk of making the selec- 
oe tion from that number must be somewhat arbitrary. 
ie 6225. I am presuming that you would have an 
‘ examination, and that you would take four or five men 
who came up toa certain standard of knowledge out 
of the number of applicants ; and that you should 
select out of those four or five men; but that the 
Civil Service Commissioners should be responsible for 
the first selection of the number. We have recom- 
mended that plan for the ordinary Civil Service, and I 
want to see whether it would work with regard to 
you ?—I fear that it would not work with regard 
to us, from the circumstance that the Civil Service 
Commissioners would not have that practical and 
special knowledge of the most likely and best men of 
the four or five, which we who are constantly working 
in natural history have. . 

6226. But we make you the selector of the one out 
ae of the four or five, in order that you may see that he 
ae, has practical knowledge and practical aptitudes ; and 
the Commissioners; through their examiners, are only 
responsible for selecting a certain number out of the 
whole number, in order that there may be a smaller 
number from whom to select ?—The probability is, 
that in that selection there would be a man ‘whom 
we might, from that special information, consider to be 
the best man, 4 QT RG 
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6227. But you are satisfied with your present plan? 
—It is obvious that this saves time and trouble without, 
so far as I-can see, a corresponding advantage by 
the other plan. 

6228. On what conditions are the superannuation | 
allowances of the keepers, who have no Givil Service 
certificate, made. Take: the case of Professor Maske- 
lyne, who has no Civil Service certificate, because he 
was appointed from outside the service; in what con- 
dition would he be, for instance, as to superannuation? 
—I do not at all know. 

6229. In what condition are you yourself as to 
superannuation ?—I have not any knowledge as to 
that point, only a vague idea from the analogy of the 
superannuation allowance given to the principal libra- 
rian who last retired ; but who retired, I presume, 
after the arrangement with reference to the Civil 
Service had been made. :.I. allude to Sir Antonio. 
Panizzi. The Treasury allowed him to retire 
upon his full salary, with an addition to compensate 
him for the residence which he had. All that I have 
thought of is, that the probability would be, if I 
should be compelled to retire from infirmity or. ill- 
health, I might expect a similar treatment. lg 

6230. But there are no arrangements that you know 
of at present in that respect ?—No; I have not heard 
the arrangement which has been made with Dr. Gray, 
who has retired from the keepership of zoology. 

6231. Dr. Gray and Sir Antonio Panizzi who have 
retired were appointed before the Superannuation 
Act ?—TI suppose so. - 

6232. When were you appointed to the British 
Museum ?—In May 1856. ; sg 

6233. Then you would still be in the same position 
as they would be.?—I presume so. 


6234. When was Professor, Maskelyne appointed ?— 
On-the 28th of August 1857. 
6235. Practically, have you not. been in the service 
of the National Museum for a longer period than the 
time for which you have served in the British 
Museum ?>—I was appointed to the Hunterian Museum 

of the Royal College of Surgeons in March 1827. 

6236. And you continued in, that post until you 
went to the British Museum ?—Yes. 

6237. How far may the Hunterian Museum be 
considered. a National Museum ?—The collection was 
purchased with a Parliamentary grant, and two other 
grants from Parliament were allotted for the building 
of the Museum in which it was kept; and Parliament, 
or Government, in confiding the. care of it to 
the College of Surgeons, put it under the superinten- 
dence of -a board of trustees. That board of trustees 
was formed on the precedent of the board of trustees 
of the British Museum, a certain number being official 
trustees anda certain number being elective trustees. . 

6238. The trustees of the Hunterian Museum were 
thesLord Chancellor, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of 


. the Admiralty, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 


the Secretary at War, the President of the Royal 
Society, the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, the Regius Professors of Physic in the. 
University of Oxford and the University of Cambridge, 
the Professor of Anatomy in. the University of Cam- 
bridge, the Reader in Anatomy in the University of 
Oxford, and the Four Censors of the Royal College of 
Physicians ; and to those 16 trustees by virtue of their 
office, there were added 13. trustees by election + 
Yes. : 
6239. Then practically the Hunterian Museum is 
a National Museum, very much like the British 
Museum ?—Exactly so, with regard to its relations to 
the public. ' 
6240. It receives»no annual Parliamentary grant, 
does it ?—It does not. . 
6241. With regard to the question of superannua- 
tion, would you: in your own case,consider that you, 
having served in the Hunterian Museum, have. an 
equitable claim to be considered as having served the 
public for a long time ?—Undoubtedly. I consider 
that:on my transfer from the Hunterian Museum to 
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the British Museum, it was a change of locality with 
. similar duties, but that the essential nature of those 
. duties with ‘reference to the National Museums and 
the public was unaltered. 

» 6242. Have’ you any remarks to make as to the 
salaries of the keepers and assistant keepers and 
assistants in your own departments P—No. 

6243. There: are certain inequalities. Are any of 
those inequalities commensurate with the character 
of their duties. For instance, I observe that some 
have 6002. year and a house, others have 600/. a 
year’ without a house, and one has’ 500/. a year ?— 
The relation may be to a difference in the extent 
and number of the objects, and we have to take care 
that they are commensurate. 

6244. Take the case of Professor Maskelyne; he 
has a salary of 500/., without a house. We were 


told at the last meeting that he had been offered a 


house, and had refused it, therefore his salary is now 
5001. a year. Do you consider that there is anything 
more than an accident in the fact of his having a 
lower salary than the others ?—I think that it may 
have related to this circumstance, that his department 
occupies one gallery in the Museum. Doctor Gray’s 


- department occupied three galleries, and there were 


* other less extensive localities in which specimens of 


| the’zoology were kept. 


6245. Does geology occupy much more space than 
‘minéralogy ?—Geology occupies about the same space 
as mineralogy. There is not much difference. 

6246. I see that the curator of geology gets 600/. 
and a house ?—That, I suppose, depended upon this 
circumstance,—that Mr. Konig was keeper of mine- 
ralogy when it included geology, and Mr. Waterhouse, 
being his senior assistant, succeeded him, and became 
keeper for a short time of both classes of objects, and 
therefore his salary was that of Mr. Kénig. Then, 
partly through reports and statements of my own, the 
trustees finally determined on the separation of the 
subjects. It was obvious that the department had 
outgrown itself, and that it should be divided. _ Fossils 
had accumulated; the paleontology exceeded the 
geology. It may have been supposed that mineralogy 
was the smaller of the two departments ; and, in short, 
Professor Maskelyne was willing to come in and take 
that portion of his predecessor’s duty in the British 
Museum at his present salary. 

6247. Since then the mineralogical department has 
considerably developed ?—Yes ; there is no doubt that 
now, with reference to the work, there is no ground 
whatever for any inferiority of salary with regard to 
the keeper of mineralogy. § 

6248. Will your going to South Kensington neces- 
sitate arty large additional staff, or will your present 
staff be sufficient P—It will necessitate a considerable 
addition. 3 

6249. Of responsible officers ?—Of responsible 
officers.. I should press for those additions now, and 
T should have pressed for them for some few years 
past, except that I have been met by the obvious 
objection “ We have not room enough.” ‘That is one 
of the great difficulties, namely, to find room for these 
officers to work in. You have only to see, for example, 
the space to which I am compelled to limit myself 

for my manifold work. The difficulty has been from 

the indispensible conditions of space, and therefore it 

has been said “ Wait until you get your additional 
space.” af 

°° 6250. When’ do you expect to be in it 2>—I am 
sorry to say that now the prospect is rather longer 
than I thought it would be; it may be three, or it 
may be four years before the new Museum is really 

~ ready to receive us. 

6251. The present salary of the junior assistants is 
small, is it not ?—It is 110/. a year ; that is in the 
zoological department, and it is the same with regard 
to the junior assistant in the geological department. 


‘between the senior assistants and the keepers; 


6252. The scale begins at 90/. and goes up to 1804. 


‘Do you consider that that is an adequate prospect for 


men requiring special scientific attainments beyond 
mere clerical ones ?—No, it is too low ; inferior to 
the special attainments needed for our work. 

6258. Do you find that the men come in because 
they have a great love for the subject, and not on 
account of the salary ?—Partly from the love of the 
subject, and probably also for the hopes which they 
entertain of promotion. — 

6254, The junior assistants in the scientific and 


. artistic branches may probably require higher qualifi- 


cations than the transcribers in the library may 
require ?—Rarer or more special ones. 


6255. Although they require some knowledge of 
languages, do they not ?—Undoubtedly. 

6256. Then again there is a very small margin 
the 
difference is really only 50/.?—It is the difterence 
between 450/. and 500/. or 6000. 


6257. The assistant keepers of departments have 
4501., and the senior assistants have 400/., there is 
only a difference of 50/. between them ; are they 
sufficiently near in qualifications to justify such a 
small difference ?—I think so. 


6258. Their qualifications are nearly of the same 
character ’—Yes ; speaking of the character of the 
gentlemen who hold those appointments now, I should 
say SO. 

6259. I suppose that the responsibility of an 
assistant keeper is considerably greater than that of 
an assistant ?—It is greater. 

6260. He acts in the absence of the keeper ?—Just 
80. 
6261. Is there any other observation which you 


would like to make us >—An observation has occurred — 


to me with reference to the proposition of advertising. 
In my way of getting a junior assistant I have not 
limited myself to native naturalists, but I have looked 
abroad when there has not been a prospect of getting a 
man that I should prefer in Great Britain ; and as an 
example of that, I may state that Dr. Albert Giinther, 
as a young man who had shown unusual knowledge 
of fishes and frogs, was induced to come over from 
Germany and commence making a catalogue of those 
objects, which we very much wanted. He came at 
a definite remuneration, and worked at the Museum, 
and meanwhile he improved his knowledge of English ; 
and he showed such a considerable general knowledge 
of natural history, that, on the first opportunity, we 
were favoured by the principal trustees appointing him 
to an assistantship. I think that he got appointed 


‘at once to a senior assistantship. 


6262. And he has just now been made a keeper, has 
he not ?—Yes ; of all the men on our staff he is the 
very man from whom the nation would get the 
greatest advantage by his being appointed as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Gray, as regards his general attainments 
and his administrative capability; but whether we 
should have got such a man in the first instance, by 
advertisement, is very doubiful. | 


6263. (Mr. Walrond.) I suppose that in the case 
of the Museum the work rather follows the man. If 
you get hold of a good man in any subject you can 
always find work for him ?—Yes; we have an abund- 


. ance of work in every department of natural history. 


6264. So that it is not always so much a question 
of filling up a particular want in the British Museum, 
but rather that if you can get a man who is distin- 
guished in any particular department under the 
Museum you are glad to have him, because you can 
always put him to work, and in fact make work for 
him ?—I' do not remember any instance of obtaining 
a notability in natural history on the chance of his 
finding his work in any special department or class. 


The witness withdrew. 
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6265. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the British Museum ?—I am Keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 

6266. What salary have you ?—600/. a year. 

6267. And a house?—No, I have not a house; I 
was offered a house but I declined it. 

6268. Did you pass into the position of keeper from 
the class of assistants >—No, I was an assistant from 
1840 to 1852, I then left the Museum and went into 
the consular service, and I remained in the consular 
service until January 1861, when I was appointed 
keeper. 
6269. You were appointed keeper from your know- 
ledge of these subjects, acquired a good deal in the 
Museum ?—I had assisted in the same department 
before, as it then was—but it was differently organized. 

6270. Do you think it very advantageous that the 
keepers should first have been assistants ?—Yes, I 
think that in most cases it would be far better that 
they should have gone through a training in the place 
itself. 

6271. In saying that, do you speak of the assistants 
of both classes, the junior and the senior ?—No, I do 
not contemplate a man coming in asa junior assis- 
tant and working up to be a senior assistant, and 
then working up to be a keeper. Instances no doubt 
might occur where that would be desirable, but as 
a general rule I should say that it would be 
objectionable. 

6272. Have the junior assistants distinctly inferior 
work to perform ?—Certainly, in most departments. 
In the printed books department there may be men 
of a rather higher description, and it would appear 
that lately they have had men of a higher calibre who 
have come in there and have been rather above their 
work; but as a general rule, a junior assistant is what 
we used to call a transcriber. My junior assistant is 
one of those assistants, does nothing but. copy letters 
and keep the library in order. He is an ordinary 
clerk. 

6273. You do not. think it indispensible that the 
senior assistants should generally be appointed from 
the junior assistants?—I should strongly object 
to it. 

6274. You think that it would be better to have a 
distinct line of demarkation between the juniors and 
the seniors, only to be overstepped in cases of very 
decided merit ?—Yes, it must be a very strong case 
to justify it. In our eighth resolution we say “ That no 
“ promotion, should take place from the grade of 
“ junior assistants to that of senior assistants, or 
“from one section of the assistants to a higher 
“ section, except on the recommendation of. the 
“ keeper. of the department to which the person to be 
« promoted belongs, and as a reward for special 
«¢ merit.” - 

6275. Who passed those resolutions which have 
been handed in to us ?—They were passed at a 
meeting in November last of the officers of the 
Museum, that is to say, the keepers, the assistant 
keepers, the assistant secretary, and the accountant, 
who, as we were advised by the principal librarian, had 
the rank of keepers. Those resolutions were passed ot 
that meeting after a good deal of discussion, and with 
the object of making them thoroughly represent the 
views of the meeting, I suggested that they should 
be set up in type, and that each officer should 


‘consider them while I took my vacation. I came 
-back at the beginning of this month, and immediately 


after that I called another meeting, and the resolu- 
tions were then finally passed for submission to the 
Commission without any alteration, except the altera- 
tions which you see here; the word “ open” is struck 
out. 
6276. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Were these resolu- 
tions unanimously passed ?—No, but they represent the 
views of a majority of 13 as against 7. The minority 
wished to..be represented, and Mr. Carruthers, I 
believe, has submitted his name to you. 


\ 
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6277. (Chairman.) In the first resolution you have’ 


resolved “ That the principle of competition be adopted 
«“ for junior appointments in the Museum in prefer- 
“ence to the present system of appointments, 
“ provided that the application of such competition 
“‘ be modified by the special requirements of the 
“ several departments ?—Yes.” 

6278. Do you mean by that a competition free to 
all the world?—We do not exactly know how to 
define the competition,’ because we consider that it 
would have to be modified by the requirements of the 
several departments. Since that resolution was 
passed, the report of the Commission has come out, 
and it of course was referred to at our last meeting, 


and the majority of us ‘think that the principles laid 


down in this paper, although they apply to the ordinary 
Civil Service, and not to the scientific branch of .the 


Civil Service, might be applied, with certain. modi- 


fications, to the case of our appointments. We think 
that we see our way to that. If I understand the 
principle laid down in your Report, it is that you 
shall, by a preliminary examination, sift out the 
incompetent persons, and then that you shall have a 
second examination, which makes all men who have 
attained a certain standard in the list of candidates 
eligible for places, and that if they select other 
subjects besides the subjects necessary for the 
standard, it shall be noted against their names as 
honours. I suppose that. it is something like the 
class of naval officers from whom the Admiralty select 
the lieutenants whom they put into ships; they are 
passed lieutenants. We conceive that that would 
suit our case very well_as regards a large number 
of appointments to’ senior assistantships 5. but there 
will of course be exceptional cases. Those excep- 
tional cases have been pressed very strongly by 
some of the keepers. Of course I need not observe 
that although the Museum is regarded as a whole by 
the Government, it is composed of departments which 
have really very little analogy with each other; but 


we thought that by putting in this clause we should’ 


secure the object, namely, ‘‘ That in the case of certain 


“ appointments to the Museum, the application of 


“ Clause 7 of the Order in Council of June the 
« Ath, 1870, will be preferable to competition,” we 
thought that we should meet: the views af all the 
keepers. The minority whom Mr. Carruthers will 
represent does not think so, and has an alternative 
scheme to submit. 

6279. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What appointments 
do you refer to in that clause ? You say “ certain 
appointments ?”—There is, for instance, Mr. George 
Smith, who is very eminent in the interpretation of 
the cuneiform. When he was appointed I believe that 
there was no. other person who was fit for the posts 
It was not thought expedient that he should undergo 
the ordinary Civil Service examination, and he was 
therefore specially examined in cuneiform by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. : 

6280. (Chairman.) You have another case of an 
assistant who is a Chinese and Japanese scholar ?— 
Mes. 

6281. That is not likely to be a common subject ? 
—No. 

6282. And you cannot open it to public competi- 
tion 2—No. I think that, considering the multifarious 
objects with which the Museum has to deal, you 
should leave it in their power to take even a man 
who could not speak English ; and, therefore, we put 
in that clause for the purpose of meeting the views 
of the keepers. But the keepers who are repre- 
sented by Mr. Carruthers think that it would be 
inconvenient. 

6283. What do you exactly mean by your sixth 
resolution, namely, “That, haying in view the amount 
“ and character of the attainments requisite for the 
“ due discharge of the officers’ duties, and their great 
“ responsibilities, the establishment of the British 
«© Museum should not be placed on a level lower than 
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“ that of the highest of the public offices?” In that 
resolution do you refer to salaries ?—Yes; but we 
thought that it was more proper to leave it in a 
vague way than to attempt to fix any scale for our 
salaries, because in fixing such a scale many points 
would have to be considered of which we have no 
knowledge. 

6284. Is not the highest salary in your department 

' 1,200/. a year, namely, that of the Principal Librarian? 
—Yes, and a house, which I believe is counted in his 
pension. 

6285. Your next salary is 800/. a year, namely, to 

the Superintendent of Natural History ?—Yes. : 

6286. And then there is no other salary beyond 
6002. a year and a house ?—No. 

6287, If I understand your views rightly, you 
think that the junior assistants area class of men 
-who are fitted for less responsible and less intellectual 
work than the senior assistants, and that it is only to 
the senior assistants that you should look for keepers, 
and that you may, as in the case of Professor Maske- 
lyne, go to the outside world?—Yes ; but in making 
that assumption, we place our senior assistants in 
your first class of clerks, and we place our junior 
assistants in your second class of clerks ; and, there- 
fore, we follow the principles which are laid down here 
with regard to the promotion of the second class into 
the first class. We think thatif it was held out to the 
junior assistants on their appointments that they would 
have a fair chance of getting into the first class, there 
would be perpetual soreness; and we think that the 
greater part of them should be told distinctly that there 
are no such prospects, and that they will have to 
perform mechanical work. At the same time, in the 
printed books department, very effective and intelli- 
gent men have been promoted, and I am given to 
understand that these promotions have been satisfactory. 
That applies to that particular department. 

6288. Were all these resolutions written out before 
you saw the report of the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commission ?/—Yes. This paper stands exactly as it 
did. It was passed on November the 20th, and no 
alterations have been made in it in consequence of 
the report of this Commission, except the verbal 
alterations which you see. 

6289. But it so happens that it runs very much 
in the same lines as this Report >—Yes; I think so, 
of course, mutatis mutandis. 

6290. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You say, in reference 
to the present system of appointments, that you object 
to it on the ground that they are now mainly patronage 
appointments ?—I object to it because I think that. it 
opens the door to patronage ; not necessarily so, but I 
think that there is not a sufficient safeguard against 
aman being put in who can just pass the ordinary 
Civil Service examination, and who has powerful 

* friends. 


6291. How far are the keepers now consulted in 


first appointments or in promotions ?>—The practice 
generally in first appointments is, that the keeper 
reports to the trustees that there is a vacancy, and 
that he wishes for an assistant, and he confers with 
the principal librarian as to the sort of person whom 
he wants; and he confers with him, I believe, in 
most cases, as to the candidates who present them- 
‘selves. All this conferenee with the principal librarian 
‘is oral communication; there is nothing in writing, 
and it cannot be regarded in the light of an official 
report as to the candidates; and, therefore, it is 
quite possible that the principal librarian should fill 
up the appointment without consulting the keeper 
at all, and that the first notice of it should be that a 
gentleman presents himself, saying “I have been 
“ appointed to your department.” Supposing that the 
keeper wishes to enter a written protest against that 
appointment, he has no proper official channel through 
which he can make it. 
6292. You are not necessarily consulted by the 
trustees themselves ?—No ; in fact since I have been 
keeper I do not remember any instance which has 
come to my knowledge where the appointing trustees 
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have consulted a keeper as to a first appointment. 
You must bear in mind that the standing committee 
of the trustees. have nothing to do with those 
first appointments, and that the persons who appoint 
are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
who meet on a given day when the principal librarian 
submits to them the names of the candidates, and the 
appointment is settled there and then. 

6293. In the case of your own department, I pre- 
sume that the principal trustees do not regard it 
as representing so much special and scientific know- 
ledge as in the case of the natural history and 
other scientific departments ?—I should imagine not. 
[have never discussed that question with the principal 
trustees, but I should imagine that they thought it 
a very pleasant kind of dilittantiism. 

6294. They would look for a man with a university 
education >— Yes. 

6295. You yourself enjoyed that advantage, did 
you not?—Yes; I passed through a university educa- 
tion, and I got’a second-class in classics, and I came 
from my college to the Museum. In those days things 
were very differently managed. I had an interview with 
the Archbishop himself, and I brought a testimonial 
from the then Dean of Christchurch, and the appoint- 
ment was given to me the next day, and there was 
no intermediate person; but the thing is now reduced 
to another system. t 

6296. Do you think that the salary which you 
can offer to the junior assistants is sufficient to secure 
that class of men ?—TI think that the salary which 
is offered at present to the senior assistants by the 
recent resolution of the trustees is, perhaps, too 
much; what I think is preferable is, that a young 
man should be able, to satisfy himself and his friends 
that in taking the Museum as his career in life, with 
the chance of a keepership, he is not doing a ver 
impolitic thing. : 

6297. (Chairman.) We are speaking of the junior 
assistants ?—The initial scale of the junior assistants is 
now 90/. I think that is enough. 

6298. (Sir Francis Sandford.) They now come in 
with the hope of promotion; if you say that they are 
not to rise to be senior assistants or keepers, that 
is a very different thing, but at present the junior 
assistants come in with the hope of rising in the 
Museum ?—Yes ; but it is a very remote hope. 

6299. Therefore, do you think that the present 
salary is sufficient to get men who ought to look 
to succeed you, namely, university men? According 
to the present system the junior assistant comes in 
at 90/. a year, and has a prospect of 6001. a year 
at the other end of the scale. As at present arranged, 
is the salary sufficient to get such men as you would 
wish with small hopes of promotion ?—I observe 
that you allow that class ‘“‘duty pay.” 

6300. I talk of the present scale ?—-If a junior 
assistant comes in at 90/. a year with the prospect 
of rising to 180/., and with the absolute cutting off 
of all hope beyond that, it does seem that that 
would not be enough. I do not know how far the 
market is supplied with those men, but J think that 
it would probably be enough for some of them, 
namely, those performing merely clerical duties, and 
not enough for others in the library. You would, 
probably, have to regulate that. I may mention as an 
illustration of it, that a transcriber or junior assistant 
came to the keeper of the department to which he was 
attached and said, “Can you give me any hopes of 
‘“‘ being a senior assistant?” The keeper replied, “I 
“ tell you frankly that I cannot; you are not a person 
“ who can ever be a senior assistant in my depart- 
“ ment. But I will do this for you, you have learnt 
“ a great deal about books in our library, and I will 
“ do my best to get you a situation outside the 
“ Museum.” His answer was, “Yes, but then I 
“ should lose all chance of my pension.” 

6301. What is at present the rule as to consulting 
the keepers on occasions of promotion from junior 
assistants to senior assistants ?—I have had no -per- 
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sonal experience ‘of that. The fact is, that the de- | 


partments of antiquities and coins have only one junior 
assistant between the four ; but I am told that in other 
departments there have been cases where a junior 
assistant has been promoted to the rank of senior 
assistant without any communication with the keeper 
at all. This eighth resolution particularly guards 
against that, for you will observe that it says, “ That 
“no promotion should take place from the grade of 
“ junior assistants to that of senior assistants, or from 
“ one section of the assistants to a highersection, except 
“ on the recommendation of the keeper of the depart- 
“ ment.” Now I asked for an instance of that, and an 
instance was furnished to me, of which I have a 
memorandum here. I was advised that Mr. Caunter 
was appointed as a junior assistant in the printed 
books department on the 17th of January 1860, and 
that on the 20th of June 1866, he was appointed to 
his present grade of senior assistant, and that the first 
intimation which the keeper of the department got of 
it was from his own lips. That was told to me in the 
printed books department; and, by reference to 
dates, I find that the keeper, when that gentleman 
was promoted, was the present principal librarian. 

6302. If a senior assistant retires or is promoted, 
somebody else must be made a senior assistant, but 
not necessarily in the same department ?—No. That 
is, I think, in reference to the upper section of the 
senior assistants. 
makes a vacancy, in most cases, excepting in the 
printed books department, that appointment is filled 
up outside the Museum, and not from the ranks of the 
junior assistants. In the case of the upper section, 
which is 2 promotion to increase of pay in the class of 
senior assistants, a vacancy caused by a senior assistant, 
say in the upper section of the printed books depart- 
ment, may be filled up from another department, that 
chance of promotion is general for the whole Museum. 

6302a. How do the trustees judge whether A, from 
one department, or B, from another department, is 
most deserving of promotion ?—They have before 
them the reports of all the keepers who think proper 
to recommend their several senior assistants for the 
vacancy, and with the aid of the principal librarian 
they determine the merits of the candidates, taking 
into account the length of service. 

6308. Then they consult the keepers upon these 
occasions ?—They consult them so far as that they allow 
them to send in these reports, but the decision takes 
place at a meeting of the trustees, and the keepers are 
not sent for, their report is all that they have to say 
about it. 

6304. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Are these 
reports sent in as a matter of course, or are they 
asked for specially ?—It is optional with the keepers 
to send them in or not, but I apprehend that in no 
case would a report of a keeper be refused. The 
reports are read by the principal librarian, and 
submitted to the board with the other business of the 
board at their ordinary meeting, and the result is 
only known to the keepers afterwards. 

6305. (Mr. Walrond.) But the statements are 
volunteered ?— Yes. . 

6306. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Then it may happen 
that a very important department is left with a senior 
assistant of the lower section, and that the pay does 
not follow the work ?—Yes. In my own department, 
which requires for its illustration much varied and 
special knowledge, and when there is only one senior 
assistant I consider that he ought to be in the upper 
section, and I have reported to that effect to the 
trustees; but other claims, the merits of which, of 
course, I know nothing of, have been hitherto pre- 
ferred. I must abide by the decision of the trustees. 

6307. Are those personal claims ?—The difficulty 
in deciding these cases is that every keeper reports 
that his assistant has done an extraordinary amount of 
work. I suppose that length of service and friends 
may have their influence in the decisions of the 
trustees. Judging from recent promotions, I should 
surntise that the tendency of the trustees is to fall back 
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upon seniotity ceteris paribus. “They would not 
promote a man whom the keeper did not back unless 
under extraordinary circumstances. There was one 
instance where the keeper recommended that. the 
promotion should not take place, and it was made 
in spiteiof him. .  _ re 
6308. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) I understand 
you to say that the original appointments are made by 
the three senior trustees on the recommendation or 
with the concurrence of the principal librarian >—Yes, 
with or without his concurrence we do not know 
what passes. We know that it is the business of the 
principal librarian to bring the names of the candi- 
dates before the three principal trustees, with their 
testimonials, and they naturally look to him to a 
certain extent to sift the candidates; but, I believe, 


that it is quite certain that if they choose they can 


overrule his objections, and can appoint a person 
against his reeommendation. 

6309. But you are not in a position to say that they 
ever do make appointments in opposition to the views 
of the principal librarian >—No. 

6310. Does the appointment practically lie in the 
hands of the principal librarian ?—It would not be for 
me to say how far they defer to his influence. The 
one point which I do know is, that the standing 
committee of management have no voice in the matter. 

6311. (Chairman.) Is there anything further which 
you would like to suggest >—Will you allow me to 
run through the report which has been made by this 
Commission. I have marked particular things, and 
I will refer to the points which I think are particularly 
applicable to us. The first thing is in page 10, where 
it is said that the candidates placed on the list should 
be in excess of the vaeancies ; this is as to the lower 
division of the service ; and the report says :—“ As a 
“ general rule the requisite clerks should be supplied. 
“in the order in which they stand on the list ; but it 
“ should be competent to any department to make 
“special application for, and to the Civil Service 
“ Commissioners to supply, a clerk who has in his 
“ examination shown special qualifications in any 
“ particular subject.” That I conceive would meet the 
case of most of the assistants who would be required 
for the Museum for special subjects. The next thing is 
in page 11, with reference to competitive examinations. 
I confess that I entirely go with the plan stated in the 
paragraph at the bottom of that page, and particularly 
this :—“ Subsequently, any successful candidate might 
‘“* offer himself for an examination in any other of the 
“ subjects in the list; and, if successful, the fact 
‘ that he had so passed should be noted against 
“ his name in the list.” Now I conceive that that 
might work with great advantage to the Museum, if 
the officers of the Museum were allowed to suggest 
subjects, and those subjects, if creditably passed in, 
would be indications of the kind of men in the list 
that they wanted. It would be very easy to frame 
questions of that sort. ; 

6812. You are aware that that is the meaning of 
the recommendation here, namely, that the heads of 
departments may make such recommendations ?—Yes ; 
I have noticed that at page 12 you say, “‘ The head of 
“ the department selecting the candidate would thus 
“ have before him the whole list, including a state- 
“ ment of the subjects in which the candidates have 
“ sueceeded in .the competition, and of the extra 
“ subjects (if any) in which they have passed ‘in 
“ honours; it would be in his power to make the 
“ passing in any one or more of those subjects a 
“ condition of appointment to all or any of the © 
“‘ clerkships in his office as occasion might require ; 
“ and he would have the further opportunity of 
“ making any inquiries he might think fit concerning 
“ the character and antecedents of the candidates on. 
“ the list.” That meets our second resolution, which 
was put in to draw your attention to that point. ‘The 
next thing is with regard to the lower division of 
salaries ; we have already discussed that and the 
duty pay. Then I will refer to page 16 :—“ Periodical 
“ increments to men employed from year to year upon 
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“‘ the same work can, only be justified onthe ground 
“ of the increased value that their accumulated ex- 
“ perience and increased efficiency afford to the State. 
« These increments are now given in most offices as a 
“ mere matter, of course, and are never suspended 
“ unless on the grounds of culpable neglect of duty. 
“ We think, however, that increments should only be 
“ allowed upon a certificate from the immediate 
« superior of each clerk” (the immediate superior 
would be the keeper), ‘“countersigned by the 
“ head of the department, to the effect that the 
“ conduct of the clerk has been in all respects satis- 
“« factory.” It seems to me to be very necessary that 
there should be a formal certificate for this increment. 
Then in page 17 there is, I think, a very important 
thing. The Report says :—‘‘The greatest possible 
“ publicity should be given to all promotions, and the 
¢ partiality of individual judgment should be guarded 
against by the heads of departments calling into 
council the officers responsible for the work ‘of the 
clerks from among whom promotion is to be made.” 
6313. Would not that be particularly applicable to 
the British Museum, where the keepers ought to be 
consulted before important appointments are » made ?— 
I certainly think so. Then the Commissioners say, 
« Promotions from the lower to the higher division of 
“ the service should be a matter of rare occurrence.’ 
That, I think, is the feeling of the keepers, that they 
do not want to encourage the junior assistants in any 
such hopes; but of course there may be exceptions. 
6314. And in those exceptional cases, if there was 
very decided merit, you would not object to pro- 
motion ?—Certainly not. Then this statement in the 
Report of the Commissioners is very important :— 
“ Such a promotion should not take place without a 
certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners, 
granted upon a special recommendation of the head 
of the department, and with the assent of the 
“‘ Treasury, and should be published in the Gazette.” 
6315. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you not an 
. instance of a keeper in the Museum who began as an 
attendant P—Yes; namely, Mr. Reid, the keeper of 
prints, and drawings. In page 21 of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report there is a paragraph, the marginal note 
of which is, ‘Temporary work, other than mere 
copying.” Now this appears to me to be a most 
qanieble suggestion for us :-—“ There is often in some 
“ offices, at certain seasons and on certain occasions, a 
“« temporary . pressure of work; whilst. in many 
“ erowing offices with new ‘business there is a very 
“ proper tendency to provide for the pressure by 
“* temporary assistance, and not to create new per- 
* manent clerkships until the necessity for them is 
“ well established.” I conceive that the 
Museum is beyond all others a growing institution. 
mi paragraph No. 7 of our Resolutions we say :—“In 
‘ yeference to No. 4 of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
“« chequer’s letter, already referred’ to, we think that 
“ inasmuch as the rapid annual growth of the several 
“ departmental collections constantly tends to outstrip 
“ the capabilities of the permanent establishment, the 
it employment of writers and other persons for duties 
SP OF amb purely | temporary character is desirable in 
“ certain eases.” You go on to say in your Report :-— 
« We think that the successful candidates on the Civil 
_ & Service Commissioners’ list. for whom no vacancies 
“‘ have for the time being been found, may well be 
«« employed to meet these occasional and temporary 
“ demands.” I think that it would be a very great 
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advantage to the keeper that he should be able to 
draw from that list, and thatthe person selected 
should certainly begin at temporary work, in order to 
see what his style of work was, and that he should 
then be recommended for permanent employment. 

6316. (Chairman.) Would not that also give you 
a better class of men than you would get by having 
mere ordinary writers, because those men who would 
be available to you would have passed an examination? 
—Yes. 
—we say “ writers and other persons.” In the words 
“ other persons” we meant to include persons capable 
of work of a higher character. 

6317. (Sir Francis Sandford.) For instance, you 
have lately employed a writer to assist in drawing out a 
catalogue of coins, which required a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, for which you required a scholar, 
and you could only give him 10d. an hour ?—Yes. 
Those men were originally underpaid. Then in page 
23 of the Report there is an important suggestion, 
namely :—‘ These objects might, we believe, be at- 
“* tained if the Treasury were from time to time, in 
revising the several offices, to summon to its aid a 
“‘ small committee or council composed of heads of 
** departments, who would thus bring the experience 
* of one office to bear on another, and assist in 
“ imtroducing such an amount of uniformity as is 
“* practicable and desirable.” We felt that as the ‘British 
Museum is so peculiar an institution it was better to 


‘abstain at present from putting forth a regular cut and 


dried scheme, believing that it would be necessary for 
the Treasury to go very fully into the special case of 
the British Museum. There is one thing more to which 
I should like to refer, namely, Dr. Playfair’s letter 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which is at 
page 27 of the Report. Dr. Playfair says :—“ In the 

‘ second place we would observe that when we re- 
“ commend that heads of departments should exercise 
66 
“ bility, not only in selecting clerks in the first 
instance, but also in promoting them, and in 
** making appointments to staff posts, as well as in 
“‘ transferring clerks from office to office, we have 
“had in view the heads of departments, whether 
political or permanent, who are directly responsible 
“« for their efficient management. If such men, with 
“ the assistance of the principal officers of each 
“‘ department, make these selections, there is little 
“ danger that the power will be otherwise than 
*“* honestly and carefully exercised.” What we are of 
course anxious for is this :—Supposing a choice to be 
made from the list of candidates eligible to be appointed 
first-class clerks, it must be made by the head of 
the department, namely, the principal librarian, as 
representing the trustees; and I think that the right 
of the keeper interested in the matter to give advice 
should be clearly defined. He should stand in reference 
to the head of the department in these appointments 
in some such relation as that of an assessor to a judge. 
In the Consular Courts in Turkey, when I held office 
there, it was usual in civil cases for the consul as 
judge to appoint merchants as assessors. It was com- 
petent to the consul to decide the case/and execute 
the sentence without the approval of the merchant 
assessors; and it was competent to the assessors to 
enter a protest against it. I think that in the British 
Museum a keeper should have the right of recording 
his dissent if an appointment is made to his department 
in opposition to his advice. 


The witness withdrew. 


é 
Mr. Dorset Eccires* examined. 


6318. ( Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the British Museum?—I am a senior assistant. I 
have just been promoted. 

6319. But you are here to represent the junior 
assistants ?—Yes, I was authorised upon my appoint- 
ment still to act for them. 

_ 6320, How long were you a junior assistant ?— 
Almos t15 years. 


6321. What was the character of your work as 
junior assistant? Where were you chiefly employed ? 
—In the library,—the printed books department. : 

6322. Were your duties chiefly connected with 
cataloguing ?—EHntirely. 

6323. What languages do you know ?—Latin, Greek, 
and French, and I have some knowledge of German. 
Moreover in ‘the course of the work of Somparing titles 
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“in one language with titles in another, one is obliged to 


pick up a good deal of knowledge of such languages. I 
have made a memorandum of the principal work of the 


19 Feb. 1875. juniors in our department, which will point out the 
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difficulties with which they have to contend. The 
principal duties are “transcribing” and “incor- 
porating.” Transcribing is copying, fourfold, titles 
of books for the general catalogue, from manuscript 
abbreviations of the title pages made by the senior 
assistants. These are in all languages, and as the 
manuscripts are frequently added to or corrected, to 
the extent even of actual crowding, some knowledge 
of several languages is requisite. You have some- 
times a title, for instance, which may have been 
written 20 or 80 years ago, and on it there are 
many additions, insertions, corrections, and re-correc- 
tions. If it be an English title you must read it 
over to see where the interpolations come in. 
in foreign languages a caret may have been omitted, 
and you have to make out by the sense where the 
interpolation comes in. That is the work upon 
which a man is put at first. The incorporating 
is the other principal part of the work, namely, 
incorporating the above titles or “ transcripts” (as 
they are called) into the general catalogue. For this 
work, some knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, and 
German is absolutely necessary. By the help of these 
the Spanish, Italian, Dutch, &c. can be made out. 
The rules for the compilation of the catalogue prove 
the necessity of such knowledge as above indicated. 
They are as follows: (1.) Entire works of an author 
in the original language, and translations of same into 
all languages. (2.) Collections of two or more works 
arranged according to number, and translations of same. 
(That is a:very important thing.) _(8.) Separate works 
alphabetically arranged, and translations of same. (4.) 
Selections from the works, and translations of same. 
(5.) Appendix (of works relating to the author). You 
must be able to judge by the title whether the work 
is simply referring to the man, or is by the man 
himself, whatever the language may be. In the 
case of entries under learned societies, kings, 
&e., &c., official publications are placed first, and 
then non-official publications, and you have to deter- 
mine, simply from the title, whether it is an official 
document or not. ‘Then, again, as all books cata- 
logued under the same heading, which have any con- 
nection with one another, have to be entered in juxta- 
position, in whatever language they may be written, 
it will be seen that acquirements far beyond those 
necessary to pass the Civil Service examination are 
requisite. 

6324, Are you at the present moment subjected to 
any examination on entering ?—Yes ; writing from 
dictation, 2 good hand ; the first four rules of arith- 
metic; précis; and a translation from one ancient or 
modern foreign: language. This, as we state in our 
written statement, is very different from the exami- 
nation which existed previously to 1865. It was then 
writing from dictation; elementary arithmetic; English 
language, and two other languages at the option of 
the candidate; and for the departments of minerals, 
elementary mineralogy. 

6324. Is a large proportion of the junior assistants 
employed in the printed books department ?—Yes, 
we have 15 in the printed book départment. - 

6326. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Out of 28 ?—Yes ; 
the only other department where they have any num- 
ber is the secretary’s office, where they have five. 

6327. Do you make four copies of each title which 


‘you have been describing?—Yes; three are made 


for the ordinary catalogue, and one forms the hand 
catalogue, as it is called. 

6328. When one copy had been made, could not 
the other three copies be made by persons of’ inferior 
qualifications P—We write these copies off at once 
by the manifold system. 

6329. (Chairman.) I suppose that you attach great 
value to the promotion to the department of senior 
assistants P— Yes. 

6830, In- point of fact do the junior assistants 
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generally get promoted ?—You cannot really say so;_ 


' for instance, during the last 15 years, 57 men have 


held the rank of junior assistant ; 27 hold that rank 
now (of whom 9 have held it for more than 10 years 
each); 9 have either died or resigned ; leaving only 
21 who have been promoted, though during that 
period 59 senior assistants have been appointed. 
There are a few men, I am afraid, in the different 
departments, who would not be promoted. 

6331. Is that because they are not up to the higher 
qualifications which are necessary ?—Yes, undoubtedly 
so. Those are not cases which we consider cases of 
great hardship. 

6332. Had you a public school education ?—Yes ; - 
I was at St. Paul’s. “ 

6333. Were you at the University ?—No. 

6334. Have any of your junior assistants had a 
university education?—No; we have a good per- 
centage of public school men. 

6335. Does your salary, commencing at 90. and 
going to 180/., produce a demand for the offices when 
they become vacant ?—I believe so. But I think that 
what produces the demand is not so much this salary, 
as the belief that men will be promoted in due time, 
if they work properly and show themselves capable of 
performing the duties of the seniors,—I will not say 
always higher duties, because I believe that the work 
of the juniors is sometimes the higher of the two. 

6336. Without that salary you do not think that 
qualified men would be tempted into the department ? 
—No; my view of the matter is, that if you want 
gentlemen of a liberal education to come into these 
posts, and to make the work of the Civil Service a 
profession for life, you ought to make the means of 


getting a competency a tolerable certainty. It is not 


so now in our own department ; a man may be for 15 
or 20 years hoping for promotion. 

6337. Do you think that the junior department 
should be open to public competition ?—I certainly 
think so ; that seems to us to be the best way. 

6338. Do you think that there shouid be an exami- 
nation between the juniors and the seniors, inasmuch 
as the seniors may come in upon a much higher 
educational standard than the juniors ?—No, but we 
propose that no man should come under the present 
examination as a junior, but that it should be an 
examination showing that the man is’ competent, 
which is not the case at present. A man merely pass- 
ing the present examination would be of nouse, There 
is no doubt that the ability to pass an examination is a 
very different thing from the ability to perform the 
duties of the post afterwards. 

6339. Do you think that the ability of the man to 
perform the duties of the post is quite sufficient ?— 
Mies. 

6340. You would not be in favour of a competition 
for all men to pass into the junior department ?—I 
would refer to the scheme which was adopted some 
years ago in the Keclesiastical Commission, namely, 
that you should have a man in to see whether he could 
do the work; if he could do the work he was 
appointed to go up for examination, but if not, 
having no hold upon the office, he was sent to the right 
about. 

6341. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) How are you to 
get him there ?—That of course is a system of patron- 
age, and it is now so at the Museum. One safeguard 
against inefficient men entering the service was made 
by the Order in Council of 4th June 1870. Before a 
man was confirmed in his appointment, a_ special 
letter of recommendation, stating that he was thoroughly 
fit for his post, had to be sent from the head of his 
department. But the next Order in Council, of 19th 
August 1871, altered that so considerably that it 
became a mere formal matter; and no doubt there 
would be great indisposition on the part of the head 
of the department to say that a man who had been 
in it for sometime was not competent. 

6342. (Chairman.) At present out of 58 senior assis- 
tants, 24 have been promoted from the rank (.f junior 
assistant ?—Yes, There have been some cas ss at the 


Museum which have caused great heartburning, where 
men have been appointed to enter as junior assistants 
and have been promoted very rapidly to the post of 
senior assistant. There is a remarkable case of a man 
who was nominated for a senior post, but failed in his 
examination ; he entered as a junior, and was promoted 


_ in about four months. 


- out a man’s best qualities. 


6343. Had he any special qualification, such as the 
knowledge of languages?—No. I believe that he 
had a fair knowledge of his art. He was promoted to 
another department. ] 

6344. (Sir Francis Sandford). How long does it 
take in the book department for a man to be an efficient 
junior assistant ?—I should say about two or three 
years. It depends upon two or three circumstances ; 
first of all, upon a man’s natural abilities and qualifi- 
eations ; hitherto the system has not been one to draw 
The late head of the depart- 
ment gave certain work by seniority proper; if a man 
had been there for a certain number of years, he was 
considered efficient for the incorporation. 

6345. (Chairman.) In the British Museum generally 
there has been a disposition to promote by seniority ? 
—Yes. But there have been some strange exceptions. 

6346. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Were you kept upon 
pretty much the same kind of work during all the 
time that you were a junior assistant ?—There are the 
two branches of transcription and incorporation, and 
there are some few other details which require more 
or less care, some of them very considerable care ; 
but they are not things which are often put down 
in a report, they are making corrections in the cata- 
logue and things of that kind ; but otherwise men 
have been kept at transcribing and incorporating. 


6347. For that work do you think it absolutely neces-: 


sary that they should have had a liberal education ?— 
Yes; for, evenin the transcription, there is great diffi- 
culty ; I donot mean from its being an illegible manu- 
script. If you could have the original slips which 
are made by the senior assistants written out, so that 
there could be no mistake as to the words, of course 
anybody could doit; but, as that is not the case, you 
must have some knowledge so as to tell what the 
words are. — 

6348. Would it be an economical mode of pro- 
ceeding if the “titles” were printed in the first 
instance ?—I think not. 

6349, (Chairman.) Why not? Setting up in type 


is now done at a small cost ?—I do not think that - 


you could trust the abbreviation (de. the making of 
the abbreviation) of a title page to a printer. 

6350. (Sir Francis Sandford.) I do not mean that 
you should; but that the words given by the senior 
assistants should be printed. It is found that a 
working printer rather prefers an illegible hand ?— 
In that case no doubt it could be done. 

6351. (Chairman.) Would not that make the work 
of the transcribers easy work ?—No doubt; but there 
would then be no necessity for having the titles tran- 
seribed at all; for the four copies, which are requisite, 
of each title could be printed as well as the one. 

6352. Is there any other remark which you wish to 
make to the Commission ?—I have mentioned about 
initial appointments, by open competition, being a bar to 


- the entry of unqualified men with a view to their being 
- promoted, and also the cireumstance of the Civil Service 


being a profession for life. I have made an extract from 
the report of Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, and it is very much the opposite of what 
holds at the Museum. ‘They say, “ We now proceed 
“ to comply with that part of our instructions which 
states that in connection with the inquiries which 
we were directed to make into each particular 
office, it is highly necessary that the conditions 
which are common to all the public establishments, 
such as the preliminary testimonials of character 
and bodily health to be required from candidates 
for public employment, the examination into their 
intellectual attainments, and the regulation of the 
promotions should be carefully considered, so as to 
obtain full security for the public that none but 
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** qualified persons will be appointed, and that they 
* will afterwards have every practicable inducement 
“ to the active discharge of their duties.” That no 
doubt does not hold good in our department; there is 
a system of bringing in outsiders,—I do not refer to 
distinguished men, and men who have attainments 
which none of the juniors possess,—but bringing in 
from the outside men who have not greater attain- 
ments than we have. The result of this is well de- 
scribed on p. 7 of the same report. The Commis- 
sioners, speaking of the practice of bringing in “ out- 
siders” for high appointmenis, say : “This is neces- 
“ sarily discouraging to the civil servants, and tends 
to strengthen in them the injurious conviction, that 
their success does not depend upon their own exer- 
tions, and that if they work hard, it will not ad- 
vance them,—if they waste their time in idleness it 
“ will not keep them back.” They should always 
commence at the bottom; but amongst the seniors 
there have been many instances of late years where 
men have been introduced who could only show 
ordinary acquirements, and not so great as are held 
by some of the juniors, while of course they have 
not their official knowledge. 

6353. That is owing to some defects in the patron- 
age system, is it not ?—Hxactly so. 

6354. Because the obvious purpose of going to the 
outside is to get qualifications which are not within ?— 
Yes; if that only were done there would be no hardship 
in the case, and then it would be for the keepers or 
the heads of departments to ascertain what the know- 
ledge of the junior men was. I will take one of the 
junior assistants of our own department. He has a 
knowledge of Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, and a fair knowledge of German, Greek, 
Welsh, Dutch and Provengal. 
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6355. (Sir Francis Sandford.) He could talk or 


could read any book in one of those languages ?—Yes. 
A few years ago we wanted a Welsh scholar, and he 
worked it up. In the meantime we got an outsider. 
who has worked it up also since his entry. That man 
(the junior) has a vast general knowledge; he is up 
in almost every subject. 


6356. (Chairman.) How long has he been a 
junior ?—Nearly 15 years; he is. a few months below 
me. 

6357. And he has never been promoted ?—No. 
Then there is another man, and he knows Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Swedish, Dano-Norwegian, 
and to some extent Icelandic and Italian. There 
is a third man, who knows Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, and to some extent Pro- 
vencal, I do not think that there are any of the 
senior assistants who can show knowledge like that, 
excepting one man, who has great knowledge; 
but I do not think that you could find three men 
amongst the senior assistants who have such know- 
ledge as that. Almost all the juniors of our de- 
partments could take up for examination three 
languages. Then again as to the knowledge re- 
quired in some of the other departments by the 
juniors assistants. I will take the department of 
zoology. ‘The junior assistants of the zoological 
departments are almost exclusively engaged in ar- 
ranging the innumerable objects in the collection 
under their proper classes, groups, &c., or in ascer- 
taining the correct scientific names which have been 
given to them. When an object is obtained which 
has not hitherto been known to science, its relation- 
ship to known animals has to be determined, and, its 
characters have to be properly defined. 

6358. That has not to be done by the junior 
assistants, has it?—Yes, that is done by the junior 
assistants. 

6359. You would give such a thing as that to 
Mr. Giinther to do ?—There is no difference. 
got this statement from the junior assistants. This 
work’ often involves the greatest difficulty, and 
requires great care and perseverance, and can only be 
satisfactorily done by persons who have a natural 
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_ taste for the work, and who have had special training 


and experience. ; 

6360. (Sir Francis Sandford.) That description of 
the object I presume goes into the catalogue ?—I 
imagine so ; it does not go into the general catalogue. 

6361. A label is put upon it. Where does his 
description appear ?—I do not know whether it is 
printed or whether it merely appears on the objects 
themselves. ; 

6362. Is not the description subject to revision by the 
keeper? Would it not necessarily be revised by the 
keeper ?—That I cannot say. As to the work which is 
done by a junior assistant in the department of minerals, 
it isas follows. The identification and registration of 
all specimens acquired, the labelling and subsequent in- 
corporation of them with the various parts of the general 
collection ; assisting in the re-arrangement of groups 
of minerals when necessary, and “in exhibiting and 
explaining in the keeper’s absence portions of the collec- 
tion toforeign scientific visitors; assisting inthe selection 
of desiderata from specimens offered to the depart; 
ment, and assisting generally in all the very numerous 
points which constantly arise in the arrangement and 
re-arrangement of the collection ; also assisting in the 
microscopic determination of minerals constituting 
rock masses ; in fact, assisting in most of the scientific 


work of the department as well as in all of the, 


mechanical work. This work would in nowise be 
added to or in any way modified in case of promotion. 
That man is now forming a catalogue-raisonné of the 
mineralsin the Museum. He has been invited to write 
papers for the Geological Society, but he says that he 
cannot write anything which will not pay him ; he is a 
married man. He is an assistant examiner in the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington, and 
he has been a junior, I think, for 18 years. I will 
now refer to the case of a junior assistant in the 
department of prints and drawings. The chief part 
of the work of the junior assistant in this department 
consists in keeping the register of acquisitions. In 
the performance of this work everything that comes 
into the department passes through his hands; he 
has to arrange and classify each purchase or presen- 
tation, and then to enier the prints individually in the 
register, giving to each a description suflicient for 
identification. Although much; of this is straight- 
forward work, as in the case of lettered prints, 
there is a great deal which is by no means so; and as 
the register is constantly referred to as an authority 
for information, it is a work involving some responsi- 
bility. When the junior assistant is not thus oc- 
cupied, his time is employed in arranging different 
collections of prints and writing descriptive catalogues 
and indexes of them, and also in preparing titles for 
the eatalocue of books of prints. He has no work, 
like transcribing, which is in any way mechanical. 

6363. Do you suppose that he would prepare a 
proof of the catalogue without submitting it to the 
keeper ?—I imagine so. 

6364. (Chairman.) There are very varying quali- 
fications, some of them being very important and 
others less so?—Yes. I think that the difficulty in 
most of the departments would be in drawing the 
line, and stating what work should be apportioned to 
a very ordinary man and what work should be given 
to a good man. 

6365. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The service scale 
which is recommiended in the first report of this 
Commission would, I suppose, very much meet your 
views in that respect ?—I think so; but there are 
difficulties again there. I do not quite see how the 
work could be apportioned. The great difficulty in 
the whole thing no doubt is the fear of favouritism. 

6366. (Chatrman.) Would not a_ service scale 
providing for a rise by seniority, with certain “duty ” 
allowances where there is a special qualification such 
as you have indicated, be sufficient to meet the case. 
All the men have not the special qualifications which 
you have indicated. If you had a service scale rising 
to a certain amount, and also “duty pay,” would not 
that meet the case ?—I like that idea very much. 
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6367. Do you not think that that would meet the 
case of higher qualifications ?—Yes, but I think that 
the fear is its becoming promotion by favouritism. 
I should look upon it that that would be the main 
difficulty in adopting your scheme. 

6368. Have you not observed that we take great 
precautions, and require that the various heads of the 
institution should be brought into council upon the 
appointment, and that publicity should be given by 
the appointment being inserted in the Gazette ; and 
that every care should be taken to prevent its de- 
generating into mere patronage and favoritism ?— 
Yes. No doubt the publicity is a great thing. 

6369. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How long were 
you at your maximum as a.junior. I suppose that 
the time was five or six years ?—Yes. 

6370. Supposing that you had come into the 
Museum with a salary rising according to your 
ordinary work from 90/. to 400/., would not it have 
very much improved your position ?—Yes, but we 
should like to have the barrier done away with. There 
is no doubt that it is the result of patronage, which 


‘brings with it many other things. A man of course — 


likes to have these appointments to give away, but it 
it very expensive to the country. By bringing in 
an outsider. as a senior assistant, instead of promoting 
a junior, there is an increase of 90/., for the first 
year alone, in salaries. J have no doubt that sooner 
or later the patronage of the Museum must pass 
out of the hands.of the trustees and must be taken 
by the country. It is a question of time. The 
Government will not give additional grants every year 
under the present system. 

6371. (Chairman.) They will not do so without 


-direct responsibility to the nation ?—Just so. Insup- 


port of this opinion, I-beg to quote the Minutes of the 
Trustees, as published ‘in Parl. Paper 237 (9th June 
1873). p.2. “The Sub-Committee were informed 
“* that, owing to the insufficiency of the salaries, the 
“ slowness of their progressive rise, and the lowness 
“ of their maximum, the trustees are losing, and will 
“* continue to lose, their best men. Mr. Dudley-Ryder, 
“a junior assistant in the department of Printed 
Books, and Mr. Kent, a most promising young 
“ naturalist, resigned their situations in the month of 
“ January last.” P. 3. “The Sub-Committee have 
“ felt strongly the gravity of this evil, and it has ap- 
“* peared to them that the only remedy will be found 
“ in a scale of remuneration which will not only in- 
“ duce well-qualified men to enter the Museum, but 
““ will hold out such a prospect for the future as may 
“ induce them to remain‘ in the service of the Trus- 
“ tees.” Upon this Report of the Sub-Committee the 
Trustees recommended an improved scale of pay; 
but the Treasury refused to sanction it. When asked, 
on Ist August 1873, in the House of Commons, why 
the Treasury had refused, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Lowe, himself a trustee,) replied (as 


reported in the “Times” of 2nd August 1873), “In 


“ conclusion he might remark that the Trustees had 
“ declined to accede to the request of the Government 
“ that they would throw open apointments in the 
“ British Museum to public competition. When they 
“ applied for an increase of salaries, it was not, in his 
“* judgment, unreasonable to ask them to adopt com- 
‘¢ petition as being, in the opinion of Parliament, the 
“ best means of securing the services of the most 
“ efficient persons.” 

6372, Is there any other point which you wish to 
bring before us?—There is another thing which I 
wish to state, namely, as to promotions. I was ap- 
pointed to my present. grade a fortnight ago. When 
I was installed in my post I directly began work 
without any coaching. The head of the department 
told me to go a certain senior man to be instructed in 
my duties, and he said, “ Of course you know every~ 
thing from your, knowledge as a junior.” I, of 
course, have little difficulties cropping up which I 
have to inquire about. a. 

6373. But you are in the same department ?—Yes. 
One of the men who was brought in about three years 


ago, I think, has still continually to be instructed. 
These men never or very seldom get a real knowledge 
of the work of the junior assistants—I mean, of the 
“incorporation ” of the catalogue ; it is a very com- 
plicated system in practice, and the difficulties are 
not detected so much by the seniors, in their prepara- 
tion of the work for the juniors, as by the juniors 
themselves, especially if the seniors have not had the 
experience of junior men. There is one other point 
to which I wish to refer, namely, Mr. Arber’s scheme 
of superannuation. 
_ 6874. We have had a very full examination into 
that scheme ?—There is one thing which struck me 
on reading your report about it, namely, that if the 
pension was calculated not on the salary which the 
man was receiving at the time of retirement, but 
on the salary which he was receiving at the last 
completetriennium, it would obviate the difficulties on 
that. point. 

6375. The proposition which the Commissioners 
put is that increased salary is only justified by 
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increased experience, and that it is not worth the 
while of the State for a man to leave the service after 
20 years experience?—We will say that a man has 
gone up to 400/. a year, and then has a further 
rise. By granting him this further rise you admit 
that he is-worth something more than 400J. a year; 


I think that he might be allowed to retire with a 


pension calculated upon the 400/. a year. 

6376. That is only upon a three years’ experience ; 
but he then has more experience than he had before, 
and. it is found that if you offer such pensions all the 
best and most experienced men go away, and the 


State lose the benefit of their services?—But it 


appears reasonable that if a man’s knowledge is so 
much more rare his salary should be increased in 
proportion. 

6377. You- select those men and put them into 
State offices in consequence of their experience, but if 
you allow them to go away the State will not get the 
benefit of their experience ?>—They should be paid in 
proportion to their services. 


The witness withdrew. 


4 


Mer. Witi1am Carrutuers, F.R.S.,* examined. 


6378. (Chairman.) You represent the minority of 
the keepers and assistant keepers in the British. 
Museum ?>—I do. . 

6379. That minority differ from the resolutions of 
the majority; what are the essential differences 
between them?—The essential difference is based 
upon the consideration that there are peculiar quali- 
fications required in the candidates for appointments in 
the scientific departments and some .of the depart- 
ments of antiquities and art, qualifications which 
cannot be decided by competition, but which must be 
ascertained in some other way. 

6380. Have you read the scheme of the Com- 
missioners so far as competition is concerned ?—Yes. 

6381. Do you not think that, after a general range 
of subjects embracing a liberal education, it would 
induce persons to acquire special qualifications in 
other knowledge ?—We do not think that that would 
be possible, because it appears to us that a special taste 
for-and devotion to the scientific subjects with which 
their labours would be connected must first exist in 
the candidates who are to be efficient officers in the 
building. - i ! 

6382. But would any persons come forward to take 
that examination in special subjects unless they had 
these special tastes and aptitudes ?—We have found 
that that has been so in the past. y. 

6383. But you have had no open competition in the 
past?—We have had assistants appointed to the 
Museum who have passed very good examinations in 
special subjects, who have yet been unfit for the 
duties which they were called upon to discharge. 

6384. Would not that be partially met by the pro- 
posal of the Commissioners, namely, that out of a 
given number who come up for competition, the res- 
. ponsible head of the department should choose the 
best candidate ?—We do not believe so. ‘The impres- 
sion which we have is that a special interest in the 
subject and devotion to it is the primary considera- 
tion, and ought to bethe first element taken into 

account in selecting’ from candidates. 

6385. Do you think that the Lord Chancellor, the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Speaker of the 

House of Commons are more likely to give a good 

judgment, and to have a better knowledge as to 

special qualifications than might be obtained by an 

open competition ?—Those three gentlemen have 
not exercised these functions in the past. 

6386. I thought that they were the entire dis- 

' tributors of the patronage >—Yes, but in the scientific 

depariments they have always done it with the advice 

- of the keeper. 

6387. The keeper reports to the head librarian, 

‘and the head librarian reports to the selecting trus- 

tees. Haye you ever known a case where a keeper 


has been brought into the presence of these gentle- 
men to explain the grounds of his ‘recommendation ? 
—Never. 
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6388. It is done entirely without any personal com- © 


munication with him ?—Yes. 

6389. Do you think that that is a good plan ?—It 
has been invariably successful in the experience 
of those whom I represent. The appointments have 
always been made in favour of those gentlemen 
whom the keepers, after considering the whole of the 
circumstances, have been satisfied were the most 
efficient men in their departments. I have, for 
instance, the testimony of the keeper of mineralogy, 
which he gave before the Commission on Scientific 
Edueation, which is very strongly in this direction, 
and is entirely in accordance with the views of 
the keepers whom I represent. He says, “I had 
“ in my department six appointments; of those, five 
“ were made by the principal trustees at my own 
“ suggestion, they having appointed the persons 


, “ whom I recommended, and J attribute to that very 


“ much the quantity of work which I have been able 
“ to do in my department. I have always had good 
“ men in consequence.” I may say that the ex- 
ception: referred to an officer of a lower grade than 
those which I understand this commission has to deal 
with. 

6390. Then what you wish to represent is that the 
mode in which the trustees have exercised their 
patronage has been quite satisfactory after they have 
referred the appointment to the keeper ?—That is the 
case. 


6391. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Is that the case in 
all the departments ?—No, not where a general educa- 
tion is required. 

6392. What are the special departments which you 
represent ?—The zoological department, where they 
haye special officers for different sections ; the de- 
partment which is under my own charge where 
the duties of the officers are allocated to particular 
divisions of botanical science, and where they require 
special knowledge for these divisions; the depart- 
ment of antiquities, where a knowledge of cuneiform 
and of hieroglyphics is wanted; and the print depart- 


ment, where’ qualifications are needed that education - 


alone cannot supply. 


6393. (Chairman.) Have you observed the recom- 
mendation in the Report of the Commission that the 
head officers of the separate departments should be 
brought into consultation as to appointments to the 
departments ?—Yes, but our difficulty is that we do 
not see how it would be possible to secure a list of 
efficient men from which men for the varied duties 
in these special departments should be selected. 


j 7; _.* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 5. 
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6394. Are there’ not many hundreds of young 
botanists in England, and are not there some dozens 
of mineralogists, and perhaps five or six cuneiform 
men who would be inclined to enter into a competition 
for the British Museum?—No. From my own 
experience J do not believe that there are many men 
who would enter for those appointments. 

6395. Are there not 200 men who are annually 
passed through an examination at Edinburgh who 
are fit for a junior assistantship ?—But these men, 
if they propose to enter the Museum, have to look for- 
ward to certain restrictions which are not desirable 
for men who are educated for an independent pro- 
fessional life; they have to be on duty during their 
official hours, and to submit to the discipline of the 
Museum, besides the restrictions enforced by the Civil 
Service Commission as to age, &c. So that many of 
those men would never come forward. 

6396. (Sir Francis Sandford.) But you would 
have all the enthusiasts, would you not ?—No; we 
have to seek those men out, and that is one part of 
the work of akeeper. When there is a vacancy, he 
has to seek a man who is qualified for the appointment. 
Take the case of the mineralogical department : the 
keeper there had a crystallographic assistant in 
1862 who only remained for two years, as he got 
a better appointment in Austria, of which country 
he was a native, and it is only recently that the 
keeper has got a successor to that gentleman. 

6397. Is Mr. Maskelyne of the same opinion with 
you?—No. He has sympathies with the views of 
the majority, but his evidence before the Scientific 
Commission as to his experience is directly contrary 
to these views. 

6397a. But ifhe now agrees with the majority, does 
it not show that he thinks the present system might 
be improved ?—No doubt it appears so; but I do not 
understand how an officer, seeking only the efficiency of 
his department, can object to a system which has in- 
variably secured to him good men, the men of his 
own choice, as his assistants; and I employ his pub- 
lished evidence, because it is in accordance with my 
experience, and supports my views. 

6398. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you think that it is an 
argument against open competition that there are not 
many persons who are desirous of the appointment. 
Does not that rather seem to you tobe a reason 
in favour of open competition, namely, that if there 
are not many of those persons, the best way to 
get them is to advertise as widely as possible ?—We 
consider that open competition would not give us a 
test of the most important element neoessary for the 
efficient discharge of the duties. 

6399. I am not speaking now of the nature of the 


-competitica, but of the openness of the competition. 


Are you not more likely to get a good man in that 
way than if the hunting out of such men is left to the 
authorities at the Museum ?—If you will allow me, 
I will read the scheme which we advocate. 
propose iaat when a, vacancy occurs the keeper of 
the department shall report to the standing committee 
as to the nature of the vacant office, and the qualifi- 
cations required for the discharge of its duties. We 
also propose that candidates shall be invited by public 


advertisement. ‘That a written report shall be required 


of the keeper of the department, for the information 
of the principal trustees, as to the fitness of the 
candidates, and that the names of the candidates 
selected by the principal trustees shall be sent to 
the Civil Service Commissioners for competitive 
examination, accompanied with a statement of the 


We, 


special subject the knowledge of which is required 
for the vacant office. We also think that if on 
account of professional or other peculiar qualifications 
which are required in a situation in the Museum, the 
principal trustees in conjunction with the Treasury 
should regard it as beneficial to the public service to 
select or propose one person only, Clause 7 of the 
Order in Council of June the 4th, 1870, should be 
acted upon. 

6400. (Str Francis Sandford.) Why should the 
selection be made by the keeper before the examination 
instead of afterwards ?—Because we believe that a devo- 
tion to and a taste for the subject is the first qualifica- 


tion which ought to be discovered in a candidate, and 


that any amount of knowledge determined by the exami- 
nation will not fit a man for the office who is not 
fitted for it by his tastes. Men come forward. for an 
examination in order to get moneyed situations: Thus 
a keeper recommended to the trustees two men 
successively for a vacancy, who in his opinion were 
singularly fitted: for the post, but they were dis- 
qualified on account I believe of their being beyond 
the age. He was disappointed in being thus prevented 
from manning his department efficiently, and he 
took no further action in the matter. A young man 
was nominated, and passed a very good examination 
in the special subjects required for the vacant. office, 
and was sent to the department without being seen 
by the keeper beforehand; he was tried for a year, 
but very soon the keeper found him incapable of per- 
forming the duties of the department, and at the 


end of the. year his appointment in connection with © 


that department was cancelled. — 

6401. You do not quote that as an instance of open 
competition, for it was an instance of nomination ?—I 
quote it as showing the unfitness of individuals, whose 
only test is an examination, even though it be in special 
subjects. This man succeeded in passing a most satis- 
factory examination, but he was unfit for his work. 

6402. (Mr. Walrond.) In what department was 
that ?— Zoology. 

6403. Did that instance occur lately ?—About ten 
years ago.” 

6404. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The present appoint- 
ments may or may not be very creditable; but could 


you not imagine that they might sometimes be thought 


to result from jobbery? I suppose that in the scientific 
world there isa great difference of opinion. Might 
not the head of the department, namely the keeper, be 
a man who is devoted to a peculiar system, which 
would influence him in recommending for appoint- 
ment only those who held the same views ?—Yes; 
but we consider that the selection by the head of 
the department is confined to his report to the prin- 
cipal librarian, and from him it goes to the principal 
trustees, and so we prevent jobbery on the part 
of the keeper. The keeper must report on the can- 
didates. The practice in my own case was that all 
the candidates were before me, and I considered the 
claims of all the men, and made up my mind as to 
each of them, and which was the fittest for the 
work required to be done. I recommended a certain 
man, and he was accordingly sent up for examina- 
tion, and having passed he was appointed. 

6405. The selection depends upon your adminis- 
trative and scientific honesty >—Certainly, I being 
responsible for the business of the department. We 
also think that it is very important that the special 
work which we want to be done should form a subject 
of examination. 


The witness withdrew. 
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PRESENT: 


Tar Rignut Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., iv rae Cua. 


The Hon. C. W. Fremant ez. 
Sir W. H. Steruenson, K.C.B. 
Sir F. R. Sanprorp, C.B. 


T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
H. Joycr, Esq. 
R. G. C. Hammiton, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Norman MAcLEop examined. 


6406. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the department of Science and Art ?—My position, 
which has been somewhat changed lately, is that of 
Assistant Secretary to the Education Department in 
charge of the Science and Art Department, of which 
' T am also accounting officer. 

6407. What is your salary?—My salary is now 
1,200/., the maximum of my office. 

6408. Have you a house >—No. 

6409. How many staff officers have you in your 
department ?—Do you include in that the affiliated 
institutions ? ie |S 

6410. Yes; there are 124, are there not?—Yes ; 
but there have been one or two changes lately, for 
instance, the Treasury have just sanctioned the 
appointment of a professional examiner in art, which 
would add to the number. I think that I have in- 
cluded in that number of 124 some officers who may 
perhaps not be considered as holding staff appoint- 
ments. 

6411. For instance, there is one clerk in charge of 
the accounts, and there is one deputy storekeeper ; 
would you consider those appointments as staff 
appointments?—I have included them among the 
staff appointments ; but I incline to think that they 
can scarcely be considered so. I am not sure 
whether this Commission has fixed any amount of 
salary as a guide on this point. 

6412. In the report which the Commissioners have 
lately made they have included all staff officers with 
salaries above 600I. a year ?—That of course would 
necessitate a good many of these persons being struck 
out of the number of staff officers. 

6413. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You would like 
them to be called staff officers, in order that you might 
have a right to go outside the department to get 
them ?—Yes. 

6414, (Mr. Farrer.) Are any of the staff officers now 
appointed by open competition ?—None. We have 
had a good deal of correspondence with the Treasury 
on the subject of filling up appointments, and that 
correspondence is not completed. 

6415. (Chairman.) Since you made the printed 
return which is before us, have there not been altera- 
tions with regard to the superintendents both of the 
Science and Art Departments ?—There have, the 
official inspector for science, Major Donnelly, has been 
made Director for Science. Mr. Redgrave’s title has 
been changed from Inspector General for Art to that 
of Director for Art, the duties remaining the same. 

6416. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is Major Don- 
nelly included in the two inspectors ?—Yes. 

6417. And Mr. Redgrave is here designated as In- 
spector General for Art ?—Yes. 

6418. (Chairman.) The office of secretary is also 
abolished as a.substantive appointment, and it is made 
the office of assistant secretary ?—The office of secre- 
tary is held by the same gentleman who holds the 
office of secretary to the Education Department; he 
is secretary for both the departments. 

6419. The department of Science and Art has 
various institutions under it, has it not ?—It has. 

6420. The School of Mines, the Edinburgh Museum, 
the Royal Dublin Society, the Royal School of 
‘Science, Dublin, and the Geological Survey ?—Yes, 
and the Bethnal Green Museum, which is a branch 


36735. App. 


of the South Kensington Museum; also the Royal 


Hibernian Academy, which is one of those institutions 96 Feb. 1875. 


whose accounts are regularly sent up to us for exami- 


nation and audit. 


6421. What is your connection at South Kensing- 
ton with these institutions ; what administrative con- 
nection have you with them ?—The appointments are 
made by the President of the Council, and the accounts 
are sent up monthly for examination, previously to 
payment. 

6422. Is it regulated by a warrant from South 
Kensington ?—A great deal of latitude is allowed at 
these distant institutions to the directors, in effecting 
purchases and in their general arrangements; there 
is a printed paper which I could furnish to the 
Commission, regulating the mode in which business is 
to be transacted. . The Royal Dublin Society have 
private funds, and only account to our department 
for the expenditure of public money. ; 


6423. (Sir Francis Sandford.) It comes to this, 
that the estimates being voted, the affiliated institu- 
tions kept their funds within the different sub-heads, 
which have been approved by the Education Depart- 
ment ?—It is more than that; the accounts come in 
monthly, and if there were any charge in them to which 
the department took exception, payment might be 
refused, and the sum would be disallowed. 


6424. (Chairman.) For the staff offices which are 
connected with the museums and schools I suppose 
that a large amount of technical knowledge is re- 
quired ?—Yes. 

6425. Would the examination which is necessary 
for the entrance of clerks be sufficient for the per- 


_ formance of these duties ?—I conceive not. 


6426. For example, the present Director of the 
Museum, Mr. Cunliffe Owen, has obtained, I suppose, 
considerable experience by working in the Museum 
itself for a long period of years ?—He has been for a 
number of years one of the assistant directors in the 
South Kensington Museum, and in that capacity no 


doubt he has acquired considerable special knowledge. ~ 


- 6427. The Keeper of the Museum ig an artist by 
profession, is he not, namely, Mr. Wallis ?—Mr. Wallis 
is one of the keepers, and he is an artist by profession. 
He was for a considerable time the head master of the 
Art School at Birmingham; he is a man of very 
considerable attainments, and I believe that his opinion 
is very much considered. 

6428. Have the assistant keepers any special art 
training ?>—Some have, and some have not. 

6429. Have they certificates?—AIl but two were 
appointed previously to the passing of the Superannua- 
tion Act, two were allowed to enter the Service under 
clause 7 of the Order in Council of the 4th of 
June 1870, by special permission. 

6430. I was not alluding so much to the Civil 
Service Commissioners certificates, but have you not 
a rule with regard to your office, that certain of your 
officers, and even some of your clerks, must have an 
examination certificate in science or in art ?>—That 
rule existed for a short time, but it has not been kept 
up as a necessary thing. 


6431. (Mr. Farrer.) What is the salary at which 
the assistant keepers come in?—They come in at 
200/. and they rise to 3201. 
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” 6482. (Chairman.) How is it with regard to the _ 


keepers ?>—There are three keepers; the first.is, Mr. 
Wallis, his salary is 5001., 
himself personally. The salaries of the three keepers 
are from 3502. to 4501., Mr Wallis’s salary being 
exceptional. ’ 
6433. (Mr. Farrer.) What would your view be as 
to the best mode of appointing the assistant keepers ; 
I suppose that from assistant keepers they rise to be 
keepers generally, do they not ?—Yes, if found to be 
qualified. 
6434. How would you choose the assistant keepers 
in the first instance ?—My own opinion is that they 
should be appointed by a test examination. i 
6435. Not by open competition ?—Not by open 
competition. I think that an assistant keeper should 
possess some qualifications which the Civil Service 
Commissioners can hardly decide upon. 


6436. (Chairman.) Have you read Mr. Wallis’s 
account in this paper of what those qualifications 
should be ?~—No. 


6437. (Chairman.) Mr. Wallis in this paper men- 
tions manipulative skill as being in a high degree- 
important. He says, “ The service required is more 
“ or less technical as regards aptitude in arrangement, 
“ dexterity in handling objects in art of a more or 
“ Jess fragile character, quickness of sight, experience 
« of the best methods of placing objects in safety, 
“ especially when removing from one part of the 
“ Museum to another, or for the purposes of packing, 
“ readiness in the identification of an object, and an 
“ appreciation of the difference of material from the 


- & most fragile to the strongest and most durable.” 


Do you not think that a good deal of that experience 
might: be acquired after appointment ?—Undoubtedly 
some of it might be acquired. after appointment, but 
I think that the importance of manipulative skill is 
one of the reasons which I should give if I were asked 
why I thought that the assistant keeperships should 
not be open to public competition. 

6438. You think that the following qualification is 
not one which might possibly be ascertained by the 
examiner, namely, number 3: ‘The special duties 
“ of an assistant keeper require that he should have 
« decided artistic tendencies and tastes, a faculty for 
«“ classification and arrangement, an eye for colour 
“ and symmetrical grouping.” Do you not think 
that that might be ascertained before the person 
entered into his office?—I think that it could not 
be ascertained by any examination to which the Civil 
Service Commissioners could well submit a candidate 
in competition. . ; 

6439. You think that it would require him to 
have given proof by his aptitude, and that there 
should be a test examination as to his knowledge ?— 
T think that there should be a test examination as to 
his knowledge, and that he should have a long pro- 
bation. ‘ ns 

6440. (Sir William Stephenson.) By whom would 
you suggest that the test examination should. he 
administered >The Civil Service Commissioners. 

6441. Would they not have more opportunities of 
satisfying themselves by open competition than by a 
test examination ?—I should define the subjects im 
which a test examination should be held, and. they 
should show that the candidate had received a good 
general education. 


6442. (Mr. Farrer.) How are those qualifications 


‘which test the suitability cf a man for an assistant 


keepership proved ? What pains are taken to ascertain 
that the candidate possesses these qualifications 2— 
I may refer to a few instances. One of the assistant 
keepers was a master in the training school’; he had 
great artistic knowledge, and on that account he was 
appointed an assistant keeper.’ Another gentleman, 
Mr. Worsnop, had been employed in visiting. country 
towns with the circulation collections, and thus 
acquired the knowledge which made him useful as an 
assistant keeper. Gentlemen showed aptitude in a 
variety of ways. 


See 
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but that salary’ is for 


. Owen ?—Yes. 


Vy 


6443. They were appointed from a recommendation 4g 


by the officer of the department in consequence of his 


knowledge of their qualifications >—Quite so. 

6444. (Chairman.) Do you not think that for the 
office of assistant keeper, men who have been trained — 
in the objects of art have sufficient technical skill to — 
keep the Museum? Take for. instance, highly trained — 
men in the shop of Webb; do you not think that 
such a man would have a general knowledge sufficient 
for the office of assistant keeper ?—Yes, I think so, but 
i he went up for a competitive examination he might 
ail. 

6445. If he went up for an examination in Latin 
and Greek he would be nowhere ?—Probably nowhere. 

6446. But I am speaking of the technical munipu- 
lative work to which Mr. Wallis attaches considerable 
importance ?—My reason for preferring a test exami- 


nation to a competitive examination is that I con- 


ceive it could not be ascertained by any examination 
whether a man possesses the peculiar qualifications 
which are necessary, and to which Mr. Wallis here 
adverts. 4 

6447. You have two official examiners in science 
and art ; have those persons to examine into the work 
which is done by the schools ?—Yes, one for’ science 
and the other for art. 

6448. Besides that you have external_examiners, — 
have you not ?—The art drawings are sent up from 
the different schools in the month of March, and are 
examined at South Kensington. For that purpose 
there are about 16 occasional examiners, who work 
under the official examiner for art, and the official 
inspector for art. . ar ; 

6449, (Sir Francis Sandford.) The official examiner, . 
I believe, examines no papers, but simply sees that the 
rules of the department are properly carried out ?—He 
sees that the rules are properly carried out. 

6450. The official inspector, as I understand, is 
required to have a knowledge of science or art ; and 
the official examiner sees that the rules of the depart- 
ment are carefully carried out ?—Yes. 

6451. He is therefore selected [not for his scientific 
requirements but for his. administrative abilities ?—- 
Yes. 

6452. (Chairman.) The inspector for art is, I 
suppose, a sort of art referee ?—If you refer to the 
Inspector-General for Art, now styled the Director for 
Art, he is the official authority on all art subjects. 

6453. You have also a certain number of occasional 
examiners for science ?—Yes, the occasional examiners 
for science prepare the examination papers, and 
examine them after the examinations have been held. 

6454. How many are there? — There are 18 at 
present, and their names you will find in a note at page 
299 of the Science and Art Estimates. 

6455. There are four inspectors of schools. Are 
those divided into science and art?—No, they are 
not; and I think it would be well if the Commission 
were to take some evidence upon that point, as the 
question has been several times considered, whether 
it might not be desirable to divide them into science 
and art. At present the four inspectors are employed 
both in science and in art; some have a knowledge 
of art rather than of science, and some haye a 
knowledge of science rather than of art. 

6456. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Their duties are to 
see that the rules of the department are strictly 
observed in the localities; it is an administrative 
question >—Yes, mainly. ; 

6457. The inspectors do not examine in science or 
in art ?—No, I believe not habitually, but they may’ 
do so occasionally. 

6458. The official inspectors never examine the 
classes, do they ?—I believe they sometimes do so. _ 

6459. ( Chairman.) The directorship of the Museum 
has, since Mr. Cole’s resignation, become a separate 
department ?-Yes ; Mr. Cole held the appointment 
of Secretary of Science and Art, and Director of the 
Museum. 

6460. And now that office is held by 


Mr. Cunliffe 


eres 
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6461. What is his salary 27501, rising to 9501., 
_ the same as the’ oe of the ditectors for art and for 
science. 

6462. It is Sa orebly more than the salary of the 
Superintendent of the Natural History Collections in 
the British Museum ?—I am not aware of that. 

6463. And he has a house ?—Yes. fl 

6464. Is it not the fact that some of your offices, 
even in these important departments, are mainly 
administrative, and that the amount of artistic or 
scientific knowledge is only useful to the officers as 
referees ?—That is so. 

6455. And, you think that the directors in the 
British Museum, or the curators of museums, are 
essentially their own scientific referees, and do-the 
scientific work ?—I believe so. 

6466. (Mr. Farrer.) Is any scientific work done at 
South Kensington with respect to the Museum by 
outside persons ?>—Yes; with respect to purchases 
and preparation of catalogues. No purchases are 
made without the special opinion of a referee. The 
referees of the Museum consist of whatever persons 
there are in the country of distinction in any par- 

ticular subject. We should go to Mrs. Palliser, for 
instance, as an authority in lace.. Upon one occasion 
we asked the trustees of the British Museum to 
allow us to have the opinion of Mr. Franks, and 
upon another occasion Mr. Reginald Poole was in- 
vited to prepare a catalogue of coins. Our principle 
is to apply to whatever person we think best qualified 
to give an opinion, and for these references there are 
special fees sanctioned by the Treasury. 

6467. In fact there are a very small number out of 
these officers who are scientific or artistic persons, 
they are almost entirely administrative >—Yes, they 
are not necessarily acquainted with science or art 
beyond having a general knowledge of the subject, 
Mr. Wallis, the keeper, has great art knowledge. 
Also another keeper, Mr. Soden Smith. I under- 
stand that he was anxious to be examined here. The 
Art Library is under his charge. 

6468. (Sir William Stephenson.) How was Mr. 
Wallis appointed ?—I think that he came straight from 
the school at Birmingham. 

6469. He came with a reputation already made ?— 
Yes, he is a very able man. 

6470. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Administrative skill 
is essentially necessary in the South Kensington 
Museum, is it not, there being so many schools, and 
classes, and museums, and institutions all over the 
country connected with it, to which you make large 
loans of Government property, and therefore the 
safety of the Government property when it is away 
from the Museum has to be very carefully provided 
for ?>—Certainly. 

6471. (Chawman.) And in addition to all your loan 
collections, and your general aid given in that way, 
there are a large number of schools in connection with 
your examination ?—Yes. 

6472. How many art schools are there at present 
under inspection ?—We have 180 schools of art. 

6478. And how many schools do you examine in 
art?—We examine 562 night classes, and 2,397 
elementary schools. 

6474, How many schools of science have you ?—I 
cannot give the exact number, but we have about 
1,300 schools _ of science containing about 4,000 
classes: 

6475. Have you any examination of science in ele- 
mentary schools ?—Many of the classes in science are 
held in elementary schools. 

6476. But they are supplementary to them.—Yes. 

6477. Do your established clerks require any 
knowledge in science or in art ?—Not_ necessarily ; 
one or two of them have taken certificates in art, and 

‘some of them take an interest in matters both of 
science and of art, but not necessarily so. 

: 6478. Practically they are administrative clerks? 
Yes. 
6479. Without the necessity for their immediate 

work of technical knowledge ?>—Quite so. 


a 


6480. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you find that 
the most efficient clerks are those who have technical 
knowledge ?—I_ should certainly say that the pos- 
session of technical knowledge i is an advantage to the 
department. 


6481. ( Chairman.) That is when you have to put 


them to a certain duty ?— Yes. 


6482. What are your classifications of established 
clerks ?—In answering the question I should like to 
be! permitted to refer to the principle upon which 


.the establishment of clerks has been formed, and 


to quote a passage from the report of the Treasury 
Commission of Inquiry into the establishment of 
the Science and: Art Department in the year 1865. 
they say,—“'The Department of Science and Art 

‘ differs in one important point from most other 
‘‘ branches of the public service. Its duties cannot 
“ with advantage be wholly discharged by salaried 
“ officers. Recourse must constantly be had to 
“ persons who have qualified themselves by the in- 
“‘ dependent exercise of their profession, and by their 
“ possessing the public confidence to assist the depart- 
ment as referees, inspectors, and examiners. The 
“ fixed establishment ought therefore to ke confined 
“ to the smallest possible number of officers, who 
“ should be paid entirely by salary, should give up 
“ their whole time to the public service, and should 
“ be appointed and promoted solely with reference to 
“ their aptitude for the administrative duties of the 
“ department; and services of a professional and tech- 
“ nical character should be entrusted to ‘persons 
“ selected and paid for the occasion, according to 
“ rules to be revised from time to time by the Com- 
“ mittee of Council, care being taken that persons 
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“ paid by salary do not also receive allowances for . 


“ piece work. The practice of the department during 
“* its expansion has been more and more inthis direc- 
“ tion, and the arrangement may“now be accepted as a 
“ ‘result which has been fully confirmed by experience. 
“ Occasional services, of course, will give no claim to 
“ superannuation, or to any advantage beyond pay- 
“ ment by time or piece, for work actually done.” 
Now what I wish to point out to the Commission is 
this, that that principle has been carried out in every 
division of our department from the beginning, and 
that there are as few permanent officers in it as 
possible. In the secretarial division there are four 
first-class clerks, and six second-class clerks, and there 
are two book-keeper's in the accounts division ; but we 
have from 60 to 90 writers, so that the proportion of 
established clerks to writers is very small. Then in 
the inspection division we have 12 permanent officers, 
but we have 18 occasional examiners, and 80 acting in- 
spectors, who are mainly officers of the Royal Engi- 
neers, we have 10 professional examiners, 3 occasional 
inspectors, and 16 occasional examiners, so that as 
against 12 permanent officers we have 127 occasional 
officers. Then in the Museum the body of permanent 
officers is 16, but the number of referees is unlimited. 
That is the principle upon which we act. Therefore 
the number of permanent officers in our department is 
very small, and it is probably the smallest statfed 
department under the Government, considering the 
work it has to do. 

6483. What do your first-class clerks receive ?— 
From 280/. to 4007. 

6484. What do your second-class clerks receive P— 
From 1001. to 2507. 

6485. How many first-class clerks have you as com- 
pared with second-class clerks ?—We have four first- 
class clerks to-six second-class clerks in the secretarial 
division. 

6486. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Under what regu- 
lation of the Civil Service are these clerks recruited ? 
—That has never been settled. I recommended that 
they should be recruited from the second class. 

6487. And I believe that some appointments which 
are about to be made are to be made from the second 
class?—Yes, that is as to an appointment in the 
Museum. 
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6488. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you ever promote these 
clerks to the staff places of which we have spoken t— 
Yes, there have been several promotions from clerk- 
ships; for instance, to the office of Official Examiner 
for Science and Art there were two promotions. 


6489. (Chairman.) Is there anything else which 
you would like to mention ?—No, I think not, I was 
anxious that you should know the principle which 
T have already explained. 


The witness withdrew. 


Grorcr Francis Duncomsn, Hsq.,* examined. 


6490. (Chairman.) What position do you occupy 
in the South Kensington Museum ?--I am the chief 
clerk of the Science and Art Department. 

6491. You have been there nearly from its begin- 
ning ?"My career began at the time of the Paris 
Exhibition, in 1854, but I was not appointed in the 
Science and Art Department until 1856. 

6492. We have just taken evidence with respect to 
the general functions of the clerks; I suppose that 
you have chiefly administrative and not technical 
duties to perform ?—They are almost entirely admi- 
nistrative as regards myself. 

6493. Is that the case with regard to the’ other 
clerks, or is any technical knowledge required !— 
I think that the technical knowledge of some of them 
has been useful to them, because from our staff being 
duties which do 
not strictly fall within clerical duties; they have been 
often, for instance, sent to assist the inspectors, and 
have sometimes been obliged to deal with exercises 
and things of that sort, for which a knowledge of 
drawing has been necessary. 

6494. Was not there an original rule that the 
clerks should take a certificate either in science or 
in art ?—Yes. y 

6495. But that rule was abandoned ?——Yes, because 
I think that it was considered as misleading the 
public, by causing people to think that those clerks 
took a very high position in science or art ; persons 
did not know what the certificate was, and that it was 
a very elementary one. 

6496. Our purpose in requesting you to appear 
before us is to give you an opportunity of stating 
whether the clerks at South Kensington make any 
claim, such as that made by the clerks in the British 
Museum, who are called assistants, to the possession 
of special technical knowledge which would prevent 
their being appointed in the ordinary, mode by com- 
petition. For example, at the British Museum one 
of the assistants, may be required to know Chinese and 
Japanese, which would not be obtained by  com- 
petition. Is that the case at South Kensington ?— 
Yes. I think that it is especially important that we 
should have an examination for our clerks in lan- 
guages, and therefore I think that the Treasury divi- 
sion into a first and second class of clerks was quite 


unsuited to our department ; the first class was too, 


high for us, but it was the only one including 
languages ; the other class did not include languages, 
and it was altogether too Jow. 

6497. What languages do you think necessary for 
your clerks ?-—French and German absolutely. 

6498. (Sir William Stephenson.) For all your 
clerks ?—Yes, because they have to deal with some 
part of the correspondence every day. 

6499. (Chairman.) Have you much correspondence 
with foreign countries >—Yes, a good deal. 

- 6500. For the purchase of specimens ?>—Yes ; and 
in connection with exchanges of objects with foreign 
countries. anee 

6501. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You give specimens 
of productions, and you get others in return, and for 
that purpose you are in correspondence with the 
museums abroad ?—Yes. 


6502. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is that corre- 
spondence extensive ?—Yes, although it is not.now so 
extensive as it has been. Foreign dealers write to us 
very much in German. et 


6503. (Chairman.) And in Spanish and in Italian ? 
—Yes, there has been a good deal of Italian and 
Spanish correspondence. 

6504. Amongst your 21 established clerks are there 
six of them who possess a knowledge of foreign 
languages ?—No, not so much as to be of any real 


‘service, not so much as to be able to answer letters ; 


they could perhaps read one. I would beg leave to 
remark that the number 21 includes the clerks at the 
affiliated institutions at Edinburgh and Dublin. The 
number of clerks under me at South Kensington is 17 
only. 

6505. But still you require two or three who do possess 
that knowledge ?—I think that perhaps we have three 
who know French pretty well, but as respects German 
we are very badly off, we have only two who possess 
a tolerably good knowledge of German, and in order 
to write in that language we have to fall back upon a 
German gentleman, one of the assistant keepers of the 
Museum, who gives us his.assistance as a matter of 
favour. ce eee 

6506. Then you think that it would be an advan- 
tage if a certain number of your clerks came in with 


a certain knowledge of foreign languages ?—Yes, I 


think that no new clerk should come in without a 
good knowledge of some foreign language, and we of 
course should pick out one knowing the language we 
were weakest in. 

6507. You consider that that is more important-to 
you than a technical knowledge in science or art >— 
Yes. 

6508. Is there any other point which you wish to 
mention to the Commissioners ?—With respect to 
your report I think, if I may express my own personal 
opinion, that it will be very suitable to our depart- 


ment, provided that it is carried out with a liberal — 


hand by the Treasury. 
6509. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think that 


the “duty pay” which is mentioned there would be 


advantageous as applied to clerks having a knowledge 
of languages for example ?—I decidedly think so. I 
think that it would be a very good plan if the competi- 
tion were made special for each appointment ; that 
the Civil Service Commissioners should form a list of 
persons who had. passed a high qualifying examina- 
tion, and that there should be a memorandum attached 
to the name/of each man that he was capable of being 
examined competitively in some particular subject 
which we might require, and that then we should 
have a limited competition amongst those particular 
men only. 


6510. ( Chairman.) Is not that provided for in the 
report of this Commission ?—I think that in the 
report you provide for-the competition being held in 
all. the subjects. 
which are unnecessary for us. 

6511. But it is said that certain subjects may be 
examined in, which are important ?—Yes, but not 
competitively and by themselves. 


The witness withdrew. «| : 
* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 6. 
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Mr. Aran S. Core* examined. — 


6512. (Chairman.) Whom do you represent in the 
Department of Science and Art?—I represent the 
body of staff clerks, namely, the first and second class 
clerks. 

6513. The same as Mr. Duncombe has represented ? 
—Mr. Duncombe was invited to attend our meeting 
but did not; and the clerks commissioned me to 
attend to represent them. 

6514. We do not want to go over the general 
subjects which you have given to us in your paper, 
because they are dealt with in our first report. Are 
there any remarks which you wish to make as to the 
special duties of the clerks ?—The special character 
of their duties is supervision of writers work. We do 
not actually do much writing or clerical work our- 
selves. The senior clerks are charged with the duty 


of seeing that the statistics for the annual report 


tables are properly drawn out, and that the general 
records and examination schedules of the Department 
to which we refer are properly kept. Then we have 
the minuting of the replies to letters. If the letters 
are very important the proposed replies are referred 
to the superior officers of the division. 

6515. There is nothing in that, so far as I see, 
which implies that there is any special work which 
would require a clerk of a superior character ?— 
The work is such as, in my opinion, would certainly 
be expected from a superior clerk. 

6516. No special knowledge of science or art is 
needed ?—No. es 

6517. Then in what respect do you consider that 
your work is special as compared with the work in 
other offices ?—We are at times called upon to super- 
intend the examination of candidates who come up to 
South Kensington. Lately I have been charged with 
the conduct of the examination for the third grade art 
certificates, which is the most important art exami- 
nation which is held. 

6518. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What part of the 
examination have you had to attend to; is it the 
mechanical arrangements ?—Seeing that the exami- 
nation papers were prepared, printed, and sent in at 
the proper time, that the candidates were in their 
places at the proper time, and when the examination, 
which lasts about two weeks, was finished that the 
results were drawn up and duly registered. I should 
like to add that sometimes we are told off to inspect 
schools in London, in order to see that the examina- 
tions are going on rightly. 


6519. (Chairman.) Is not that from the inspectors 
being rather under-staffed ?—Yes, I think so. 
6520. It is not natural to the department ?—It has 
been the custom to employ the clerks thus for many 
ears. 
6521, You have been trained in the institution, and 
the work has grown up around you ?—Yes. 


6522. Does that apply to all the clerks ?-—All the 
senior clerks go out on this inspection, especially those 
attached to the Science and Art Divisions. 


6523. (Sir William Stephenson.) I suppose that 
that inspection is rather a matter of choice with you- 
than a duty; you would not be obliged to undertake 
it if it did not fit in with your wishes —The inspection 


generally takes place in the evening, when we are © 


supposed to be free, and are asked to take up the 
work. 

6524. It is a matter which does not attach to your 
position ?—No. 

6525. (Chairman.) Are you paid for that work ?— 
Yes ; for the special work which takes place in the 
evening. 


6526. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Are you liable at 
such special examinations to’ have to pronounce any 
special opinion upon the matter of science or art 
which is before you?—We have been asked questions, 
which of course we have not felt called upon to answer, 
unless they referred to the rules laid down for th 
general conduct of the examinations. ; 


6527. (Chairman.) Do you coincide with Mr. Dun- 
combe, who has given us evidence, in the opinion 
that it would be important for the proper exercise of 
your duties that some of your clerks at least should 
possess a knowledge of foreign languages ?—I think 
so. I think that the clerks who are told off for the 
Museum and general correspondence ought to know 
French and German. Italian, and sometimes Spanish 
are required. 


6528. Is there any other remark which you have 
to make ?—We have writers who do work which is 
certainly superior to that paid for at 10d. an hour, 
and I think that we ought to be able to recognize 
their position, and to pay them for their special 
work. 

6529. Would not that be provided for by the lower 
class of clerks named in our report ?—I think that 
it would. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Trennam Rerxs examined. 


6530. ( Chairman.) What office do you hold in 
Jermyn Street ?—I ‘am the Curator and Librarian 
of the Museum of Practical Geology, and Registrar 
of the Royal School of Mines. 

6531. You are a sort of general administrator with 
the aid of the technical assistance around you ?— 

Exactly so. 

6532. The work of the office is of a very varied 
character, is it not ?—It is varied. 

6533. It involves a good deal-of clerical work ?— 
Yes; as I am the accounting officer. 

6534, How many clerks have you under you ?— 
I have two assistants. . 

6535. The general correspendence of the School of 
Mines comes under you?—Yes; entirely. 

6536. Does any correspondence which is connected 
with the Geological Survey come under you ?—No ; 
not since the death of the late Sir Roderick Murchison. 
It is now entirely conducted by officers specially 
appointed for the purpose. = _ 

6537. Your duties I suppose consist a good deal 
in registering the students ?—Yes, and dissecting and 
taking care of the accounts, seeing to the advertise- 

ments and attendances at the lectures, and all the 
general administrative work of the school. 


|, * For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 7.° 


6538. A good deal of superintendence is required ; 
for instance, as regards the students whe attend the 
library ?—-My assistant in the library attends chiefly 
to that. 

6539. I suppose that he would appeal to you if 
anything was wrong ?—Yes. 

6540. What is your salary ?—500/., and 100/, in 
lieu of a house, that is as curator and librarian. 

6541. You are also Curator of the Museum ?—Yes. 

6542. And in that capacity have you not had to 
get up a good deal of technical knowledge ?—Certainly. 

6543. Did you prepare the catalogue of pottery 
there ?>—Yes ; the first edition in conjunction with the 
late Sir Henry De la Beche. 


6544. Did you prepare any of the other catalogues? _ 


—No; that has been done by persons with tech- 
nical knowledge. I should also say, with regard to 
my salary, that by votes from the professors I receive 
a per-centage of the fees. 

6545. What is that ?—On an average it is about 
80/.a year ; last. year it was 150/., which is the largest 
amount that I have ever reached. 

6546. In your institution there is, first, the Museum, 
to which the public are admitted ?>—Yes. 
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6547. Secondly, there is the Geological Survey for 
the whole of the kingdom ?—Yes. POR es eel 

6548. Then there is the Mining Records Office, in 
which the mining records are kept ?—Yes, and the 
mining records are published. / 

6549. There is then, the School of Mines ?~—Yes.. 

6550. And connected with that there are teaching 
laboratories connected with. the institution >—Yes. 

6551. Have you functions to perform with regard 
to all those departments ?--I have nothing to do with 
the mining records or the correspondence ; my whole 
duty is now connected with the Museum and School 
of Mines. : 

6552. Who is responsible for the whole building ? 
~-I suppose that I am held responsible. 

6553. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you live 
within the building ?—No. I did so, but subsequently 


the authorities thought it better to have a staff of © 


policemen.’ 

6554. (Chairman.) At one time was not there a 
director-general. over the whole departments ?—Sir 
Henry De la Beche and Sir Roderick Murchison held 
that office, but. since the death of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison the directorship of the School of. Mines has 
been vacant, the appointment has not been filled up. 
The professors were invited to elect a chairman, and 
they have elected Mr. Smyth, and he is not in any way 
paid for it. 

6555. So that there is no one person who would 
be absolutely responsible for the care and custody of 
the whole building, except that you accept a sort of 
moral responsibility ?—Exactly so. 
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6556. What do your clerks receive?—The pay of — 
the assistant librarian ‘or clerk, and of the assistant 
curator, begins at 120/., and rises by 10/. a year to 
2001. as the maximum. _— r 

6557. Are there any more highly paid officers >— 
Not between myself and them. hey 

6558. The professors and the director of the Geo- 
logical Survey have their own special salaries >—Yes ; 
Mr. Hunt receives 500/. a year as Keeper of the 
Mining Records: he has two assistants, the senior, of 
whom gets 12s, a day, and the junior goes in at 90/., 
and his maximum is 1804. 

6559. Is there any other remark which you would 
like to make to us?—I do not know whether the 
question of salary is before you, but there is a vast 
difference between the pay at South Kensington’ and 
at the Museum; it is a matter of grievance with the 
assistants that their maximum is .200/., whereas at . 
South Kensington it is 350/., the men conceiving that 
they».are performing at least equal if not superior 
duties. 

6560, I will not ask you to draw a-conclusion with 
regard to your. own salary ?—Whereas keepers -get 
6002. a year and a house, I only get 500/. a year and 
a house, and my service extends to 35 years. 7; 


6561. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have they all 
houses ?—There are three houses, two of which are 
occupied, and one is vacant. 


6562. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you night 
duties to discharge ?—Not now, except occasionally 
just to start a lecture. 


. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. P. Cunnirre Owen, C.B., examined, Ms 


6563. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in | 


the South Kensington Museum ?—I now hold the 
position of Director of the Museum Division of the 
Hducation Office. _ 

6564, You have only recently been appointed to 
that position, have you not ?—I was only appointed 
last autumn, 

6565. Before that time you had large experience in 
the Museum ?—I joined the Museum in 1854, and 
became deputy superintendent in 1857. 

6566.\ What salary have you?—My salary is 7500. 
a year, rising by 25/. a year to 950/. 

6567. Have you a house ?—Yes, 

6568. What are the staff officers under you in the 
Museum ?—'The two assistant directors, both having 
residences. 

6569. How are the functions of those assistant 


directors divided ? — Since my appointment their 


functions have been somewhat modified as compared 
with what they were when the assistant directors 
were first appointed under Mr. Cole, who was both 
secretary and director. The two assistant directors 
now assist genérally in the executive work of the 
museums, both at South Kensington and at Bethnal 
Green. be 

6570. Does one of them chiefly deal with the 
matters connected with the fabric of the Museum ?-— 
One has entire charge of the fabric of the Museum, 
the ventilation, the lighting, and the fittings. 
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6571. And the schools and offices of the depart- 
ment ?—Yes. He also goes down and examines, on 
the part of the department, any buildings which are 
proposed to be erected upon which grants in aid are 
to be given by the department. sae 
- 6572. The other assistant director has chiefly to 
deal with the collections, has he not ?—He has chiefly 
to deal with the collections and examining objects 
which are submitted either for loan or for purchase. 


6578. In your absence are the assistant directors 
responsible ?>—They are responsible in my absence. 

6574. What salary do they receive? — A fixed 
salary of 600/. a year, and a residence each. 55 : 

6575. Under them there are keepers of the Museum? 
—There are three keepers. - 

6576. Do you recollect what their salaries are ?— 
One, namely, Mr. Wallis, has an exceptional salary 
of 5002. a year, the others rise to 4501. Hi 

6577. The 500/. which Mr. Wallis has is personal 
with reference to himself?—Yes; he had long served 
in art schools before his appointment to a post in the 
Museum. Aaa 

6578. Of the three keepers, one takes charge of the 
collections in the Art Museum, one takes charge of 
the Art Library, and the other is in charge of the 
Educational Library ?>—Yes. i 


6579. Under them how many assistant keepers are 
there ?—There are 10 assistant. keepers, ; 
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\ 6580. What have they to do ?—One has charge of 
‘the collections of animal products and food, one has 
‘charge of the naval collections, building materials, 
‘and models ; there are three assistant keepers for the 
‘Art Museum, one for circulation, two for the Art 
Library, one for the Dyce collection and general 
literary work, and one for the Educational Library. 
6581. What are the salaries of the assistant 
keepers ?—200/., rising by increments of 157. to 3201. 
6582. (Sir William Stephenson.) What is the 
<¢ circulation ?’—The circulation is a branch of the 
Art Museum which has the sending out ‘of objects all 
over the country to local museums and to schools of 
‘art. & 
6583. (Chairman.) Are the assistant keepers a 
class from whom the keepers would naturally be 
selected ?—Generally, but not always. 

_ 6584. How do they get in; have they any com- 

_ petition in order to get in?—Up to this time there 
has been no competition in their first appointments, 
most of them have grown into the positions they now 
‘occupy in the Museum. One is a university man, 
namely, Mr. Sketchley ; another is a very learned Ger- 
man, namely, Dr. Appell, who is in the Art Library. 
Of the others, one joined the Exhibition of 1851, and 
became a clerk attendant in the Art Museum, and he 
is in charge of the circulation, and has conducted the 
various exhibitions throughout the provinces since 
1855, I am alluding to Mr. Worsnop. 
6585. Would it be possible, with a view to these 
assistant keepers forming a method by which to feed 
‘the keepers, that they should have a preliminary 
examination in liberal education ?—I think that they 
all ought to have a preliminary examination, because 
they could not, as it were, be appointed assistant 
keepers without an examination, and particularly in 
certain subjects. _ 
_ 6586. Especially in technical subjects ?—In technical 
“subjects; particularly for the art collection ; and for 
the libraries foreign languages are very important, and 
‘if one may say more even foreign travel sometimes 
becomes a very great element. 

6587. Generally throughout your department do 
you find that a knowledge of foreign languages is of 
great importance ?—Of very great importance, not 
only from the fact of their being able to extend their 
knowledge generally of art objects, but because we 
have so much to do not only with Germany, but with 
France and Italy, and’ a great deal of our corre- 
spondence, from the Museum point of view, is with 
the Continent. 

6588. With regard to yourself, has the known 
“possession which you have of a colloquial knowledge 
of several foreign languages been of great importance 
to you ?—I am afraid that I can only pretend to a 
knowledge of French. 


6589. Do not you know German 2—I can under- y 


stand German, but I cannot pretend to write it. As 
far as French is concerned, I consider that the fact 
of my being able to correspond and to speak in French 
is of very great importance to me in the duty which 
I have to discharge in the Museum, because I have to 
write as many French letters as English letters. 
6590. In your own -department do you employ 
many clerks ?—Very few indeed; the assistants in 
_ the Museum do the clerical work. I have a writer in 
my office who helps me in my correspondence. 

6591. What are the Museum clerks >—The Museum 
clerks are mow really absorbed by the department. 
Up to the time of my taking my present appoint- 
ment, the whole of the correspondence of the Museum 

was done by the department generally ; since I have 
assumed my present post, the correspondence of the 
Museum has been done under my own directions and 
under my own signature, although for the present the 
‘General Registry also provides clerical assistance. 

6592. (Six William Stephenson.) Does your writer 

help you at all in your foreign correspondence ?—Not 
~at all; whatever assistance I want'in that respect 
I have from the keepers or others in the Museum. 
A great deal of the correspondence is now also done 


= 


in the Registry, where they have, men speaking 
French and German. 


6593. ( Chairman.) What are the classes which you 
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term “provisional assistants ?”—They are men who 9 March 1875. 


have really come to the Museum above the class of 
attendants, and who have had a better education. 
I may specify one particularly, who is at the head of 
ull the detailed work of the Museum attendants, and 
checks their payments; he is called a provisional 
assistant, or rather Museum clerk ; that is Mr. Streat- 
feild. Another provisional assistant is Mr. Vernon, 
who has worked for some years in the preparation 
of the catalogues for the library. 
employed at Bethnal Green, one who attends to the 
food and animal products collection, and the other 
\who is in the art collection. 

6594, I suppose that they have considerable in- 
formation ?—They have a great deal of information ; 
they. are paid by the hour. 

6595.. What are they paid ?—1s. 3d. or 1s. 6d. an 
hour is the highest. 

6596. And they have never been recognized as 
being on the establishment ?—They have been recog- 
nized by the Treasury as being on the establishment, 
but they have never passed any examination; they 
have come into the Museum as temporary assistants, 
and have grown into the position in which they now 
are. 

6597. The Museum is a very composite affair, is 
it not; it contains food collections, and arts and 
science, and various technical subjects, such as building, 
and so on, and also education ?—Yes. There is also 
a naval museum, which is lent by private ship-building 


firms ; it mainly consists of loans which remained in | 


the Museum when the Admiralty models were taken 
to Greenwich. There is a structural museum of 
building materials, under Mr. Sandham ; and there 


is the animal product collection at Bethnal Green, 


and also the food collection at Bethnal Green, under 
Mr. William Matchwick, who has been in the public 
service for many years; and there is likewise the 
educational museum. 

6598. Have you not also a circulating museum 
which you circulate throughout the provinces ? —The 
circulating museum cannot rightly be now so called, 
because the whole of the objects in the art museum 
are considered to be available for circulation, and we 
at the present moment go round and take objects 
which. are supposed to be suitable for the work of 
Birmingham, or of Manchester, or of any particular 
locality, representing special examples for the pro- 
motion of their art industries. In the case of Bir- 
mingham, they applied some time ago for special 
examples, because some gentlemen at Birmingham 
had given prizes for art workmanship, and a special 
collection was got together, consisting of objects 
which had never been in the circulating collection ; 
and drawings from the Art Library, which had never 
been taken out of it, were specially framed, in order 
to give ideas to the workmen at Birmingham ; and it 
was done with, I believe, acknowledged success. 


6599. Are your permanent officers wholly respon- 
sible for the purchase of art objects or additions to 
the collections ?>—They are not responsible im any 
way for the purchase of the objects. Their duty is 
to state, when objects are presented for purchase, 
whether such articles already exist in the Museum 
or not; and preliminary steps are taken by the 


officers of each division, the matter is then brought. 


before me, and I submit it, in the case of pictures 
or of art objects, to Mr. Redgrave. 


6600. He is art referee, is he not ?—He is not art 
referee but he is the director of the art division ; and. 
by a recent order of the Lord President every pur- 
chase has to be submitted to Mr. Redgrave, and 


recommended by him as being really useful for the ~ 


objects for which the Museum was primarily esta- 
blished, namely, to form a museum of examples for the 
use of students of. the schools of art and the general 
art industry of the kingdom. 
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6601. Have you not a plan of out-door art referees 
who have to give their opinions ?/—When Mr. Redgrave 


reports that he considers that an object is worthy 
to have further steps taken with respect to it, re- 


ference is made to a special art. referee, sometimes to 


Sir Digby Wyatt, sometimes to Mr. Fortnum, or in 
the case of lace, it may be, to Mrs. Palliser or to 
other ladies who have occupied themselves about lace, 
and they are requested to give a written report upon 
the merits of the objects, and to compare the objects 
which are presented for purchase with those which 
we have already in the Museum. For the first ten 
reports which they give they are paid a fee of five 
guineas, and afterwards three guineas or two guineas. 
That report is then submitted to the Board, with any 
further remarks which Mr. Redgrave may have to 
make as to the advisability of acquiring the object 


or not. The same process is gone through when» 


collections or specimens of exceptional importance are 
recommended for the educational or scientific collection ; 
these are submitted to the Director for Science, Major 
Donnelly, R.H. 

6602. Then in one respect your keepers differ from 
the keepers of the separate museums at the British 
Museum do they not, as there the keepers are them- 
selves responsible for the purchases which are made 
in their own collections?—They differ in that way 
entirely ; and they differ entirely in this way, that 
I think that the keepers in the South Kensington 
Museum all have duties not only inside but also out- 
side the Museum, whereas. the keepers. in the British 
Museum have, as it were, their duties inside the 
Museum, in carefully making up their collections. and 
preserving them as historical records. Our Museum 
keepers have duties which the keepers in the British 
Museum are not called upon to perform. 

6603. Such as making the collections useful to the 
provinces ?—Yes. The Museum is open every day 
throughout the .year with~ the exception of Good 
Friday and Christmas day. 

6604, And at night also?—Yes ; consequently the 
keepers of the Museum are at the call of the public 
daily throughout the year. 

6605-6. In addition:to your own collections, which 
are the property of the State, have you not frequent 
‘exhibitions of special kinds of industry ?—Since the 
creation of the Museum there has been a special 
loan section into which suitable collections of art 
objects are received for a period of. six months, and 
when these collections are proposed it is my duty to 


ascertain whether they are suitable objects, and to . 


arrange for their exhibition without the Museum 
taking any risk whatever, or giving any guarantee 
against the risk of fire or loss. 

6607. But your keepers, I suppose, are responsible 
for their general safety >—Yes ; no Museum keeper nor 
any superior officer can go to any of the Art Museum 
scases without the assistance of an attendant ; every case 
in the Museum has both a Chubb and a Hobb’s lock, 
the key of one is a master key and the other is the 
attendant’s key ; therefore if I wanted to go to a case 
myself I could not go without calling for an attendant 
to open one of the locks. That, perhaps, is exceptional 


to the South Kensington Museum, and does not exist , 


in any other museum in the kingdom. 

6608. (Mr. Joyce.) With reference to the two 
Museum clerks, I did not understand what their 
salary is?—I rather think that it is 100/. a year, 
rising to 230/. They have never been taking 
absolutely Museum work, because the correspondence 
of the Museum had been done in the General Registry 
up to the time when I took a part of Mr. Cole’s 
duties. Mr. Cole being secretary and director 
covered the whole of the duties before the recent 
organization. ~ 

6609. What are the hours of attendance ?—The 
hours of -attendance in the Museum are generally 
from 10 till 4 or 5, and when the Museum is open 
until six there is always an assistant keeper on duty. 

6610. How do you manage when the Museum is open 
at night ?=-When the Museum is open at night there 
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is always an assistant keeper both in the Art Library 
and in the Educational Library, and one of the officers 
in \residence, either the director or the assistant 
director, is present at the closing of the Museum to 
receive the report of the superintendent of police, 
and of the gas foreman, as to the gas being out, and 
the Museum being entirely cleared. 

6611. (Chairman.) Is there any point which you 
would like to add ?—I should like to make a special 
reference to the general: duties which the officers 
of the Museum have to perform, which are so distinct 
from those which are performed, I think with somuch 
credit to themselves, by the officers of the British 
Museum. We look to the British Museum as the 
permanent repository of its historical records and 
other treasures, whereas with the South Kensington 
Museum it is really a question of endeavouring 


constantly to make the things available for the 


country generally. At the present moment we have 
between 14 and 15 special exhibitions out; one 
at Burslem, and another at Birmingham, and at 
different places, most of them having attendants of 
our own, and we are receiving the returns daily. 
I may add that at the present moment the applications 
for permanent loans from Birmingham, from South- 
ampton, and from all the other large centres are 
becoming so great that there seems to be difficulty 
in foreseeing how far any collection will be sufficient 
to meet the growing demands from the provinces; 
and they declare in the provinces that the Museum 
belongs to them as much as it does to the metropolis, 


.and that they have a very fair right not only to the 


art objects, but, unfortunately, they also assume a right 
to the pictures, not exactly understanding what the . 
object of the Museum is, many of the pictures having 
been left with conditions which prevent their being — 
removed from the galleries. 

6612. (Sir William Stephenson.) How do you 
manage with the Birmingham collections; do you 
send them duplicates only ?—No; we send them . 
whatever objects are specially wanted for the locality, 
and we put up a label ‘“ Removed to Birmingham.” 

6613. Then to that extent you deprive the Museum 
here of those objects ?—Yes; and for that reason we 
say to the provinces that whenever they can show 
good cause they can have objects for three or six 
months which can be removed without any risk. 
We send down three or four glass cases and lock 


them up, and either leave an attendant with them 


or leave them to the care of the school if properly 
attended. 
6614. Do you do that without reference to the 
value of the objects ?—If the value~ of the objects is 
great we send an attendant, who is generally an ex- 
policeman, and give him a guinea a week. We lock 
them up, and the officer who goes down opens the cases. 
6615, (Chairman.) Those are temporary collections; 
what do you mean by a permanent collection ?—A 
permanent collection is a collection which is lent for 
a whole year, such as at Burslem. We have just 
renewed the collection at the Wedgwood Institute. 
6616. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is that the ut- 
most limit of any loan ?—Yes ; and we think that it 
is too long, we would prefer to have it for three or 
six months. I may add that Nottingham has had a 
most successful exhibition open for the last two years 
with a penny admission, and they pay their expenses; 
it is advertised as a museum in connection with the 
Science and Art Department. ‘The Nottingham 
municipality have already been able to secure 12,0007. 
towards the establishment of a museum on the Castle 
ground, and I believe that they are coming to London 


“to endeavour to get a grant from the Governmsnt in 


aid of a permanent museum, which they wish to call 
the Midland Counties Exhibition. 

6617. What do you chiefly send down to Notting- 
ham; is it lace?—Lace. Another branch of the 
work of the Museum is this: we send duplicates, and 
not only duplicates, but we send the finest collections 
of lace that we can to Nottingham; at the recent 
exhibition I asked the lenders of lace to lend it to 


- Nottingham, and we entirely undertook the agency of 

sending it down. I considered that it was a part of 
- the duty of the Museum to act in this instance as 
agents to the Nottingham branch, and we collected 
the lace and sent it down in our vans to Nottingham ; 
and the lace exhibition which attracted so much 
attention during the last season in London has been 
practically transferred for the last six months to 
Nottingham, with, no doubt, great advantage to the 
Nottingham artizans and manufacturers, 

6618. Do you send down your loan collections, or 
merely your own property ?—We send our loan col- 
lections when they are lent for that purpose. We 
have a Frenchman who has sent a very great collec- 
tion to us on loan. 

6619. Have you noticed whether the Nottingham 
lace manufacturers have made any great improvement 
since they have had the opportunity of seeing those 
specimens ?>—I am not able to give you any evidence 
upon that point, but from: a recent visit which I have 
paid to Nottingham I find that the men who are 
really interested about this museum are the lace 
manufacturers themselves; and I think that the fact 
of their being able to pay their way with a museum 
with a penny admission speaks volumes for what can 
be done when a town endeavours to do the work 
itself; and the practical result is that they have a 
‘special act from the trustees of the Duke of New- 
castle, by which they have a lease for so many years 
of the Castle grounds; and they have actually raised 
12,000/., and they are now coming to the Govern- 
ment with that 12,000/. in hand to say, “ Will you 
“ help us with another 6,000/., so that we may erect a 
“ museum for the Midland counties ?” 

6620. (Sir Francis Sandford.) With respect to the 
possibility of training a staff in the office by bringing 
them in at a very young age, what do you say ?—I 
think that you will observe that that has been voted 
by all the keepers of the Museum. We have found 
that some of the best working men that we have in 
the Museum have come in as boys at 14d. or perhaps 
2d. an hour, and they have worked themselves up to 
positions of very great utility, particularly in the Art 
Library, where coming in young, and having early 
knowledge of the books, and being able to find them, 
has been of great use; it has given them more ac- 
quaintance with the subject than if they had come in 
late, when probably they would not have taken the 
same amount of interest init. At the same time I 
would not say that a first rate education is not of 
importance, and that young men coming from a 
public school, if they were to come in young enough, 
would not form a better and a superior class of 
assistants than those whom we have been able to get 
up to the present time. 

6621. What do you mean by a public school >—A 
middle-class school, or a public school, any of the 
grammar schools. : 

6622. Would you expect boys of that class to come 
in at the low salary of a penny or twopence an hour ? 
—They would very readily come in at a small salary. 
It would adapt itself very much to the Prussian 
system, with which Iam very much in love; they 
there come in and work for five or six years in the 
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Civil Service without any pay at all, and very often at 
the end of five or six years they get perhaps 1004. or 
2007. a year. 

6628. (Mr. Fremantle.) At what age do these boys 
come in?—In the Prussian Civil Service they do not 
come in until they are about 22 or 23 years of age 
after having passed very rigid examinations. I may 
refer to Mr. Herzog, now a minister, who had been 
for 15 years in the public-service when he was Com- 
missioner General for North Germany at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, and he was getting only 250/. a 
year, but he told me that he had been for seven 
years without pay. é 

6624. (Sir William Stephenson.) Does that service 
in Prussia relieve them from military service, or give 
them any privilege of that kind ?—No; but they 
rank with the military, and they are as much respected 
as the military are ; they are only occasionally called 
upon for military service. 

6625. (Mr. Fremantle.) At what age do your boys 
enter, as arule?—A great many of the boys in the 
Museum have risen to be clerks, and some of them to 
be attendants, they have been monitors in the national 
schools. We have the case of an assistant keeper at 
the present moment who was lone engaged in elemen- 
tary teaching ; he eventually took his degree at the 
university, and is one of our most valuable assistant 
keepers; he has been continually improving himself, 
and now possesses unusual linguistic attainments. 

6626. (Sir Francis Sandford.) And there are 
facilities in the art schools upon the spot by means of 
which many of these men can carry on their educa- 
tion ?—Yes, and many of them do so, so as to obtain 
their certificates. 

6627. You encourage them to take art and science 
certificates >—Yes ; and there are minutes by which 
certificates in science and art are absolutely necessary 
before young men can receive appointments. 

6628. (Mr. Fremantle.) But on entrance they have 
not obtained a certificate of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners ?—I am sorry to say that a great many of 
them have come in upon a payment of 2d. or 8d. an 
hour, and they have grown into the places in which 
they are. Of course it is now all properly arranged 


by the Civil Service Commissioners, and we are 


now bound not to have anybody except those whom 
the Civil Service Commissioners allow us to have, 
through the proper channel. 

6629. (Mr. Walrond.) Is it not arranged by the 
Treasury that a vacancy is to be filled up by open 
competition ?—It is to be by open competition at the 
present moment. We have not had any appointments 
for some time, as you are aware. 

6630. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you ever find 
any clashing between the assistant directors and the 
keepers ?—Up to the present moment there has been 
no such clashing ; it, I think, would depend upon the 
individuality of the man. 

6631. I suppose that Mr. Thompson has exercised 
a kind of general supervision ?— Yes, and he generally 
consults with the officers at the head of each division. 
This is rather to give uniformity to the whole, and it 
is particularly necessary for us, as our collections are 
constantly moving. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Ricuarp Repenrave, R.A.,* examined. 


6632. ( Chairman.) You are a Royal Academician ? 
—tI am. ane 

6633. How long have you been.in connection with 
the department of Science and Art, since its forma- 
tion ?—I was in connection with the Schools of Art 
before, and I have been with the department from its 
formation. 

6634. You were in connection with the schools 
of art before the department of Science and Art was 
formed ?—I was. oe 
_. 6635. In what capacity >—I was first botanical 
— lecturer and teacher of painting, and then I became 


"36735. App. 


_ * For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B, 8. 


one of three head masters. I was then invited to 
carry on the business of the head schools at the Board 
of Trade, and became Art superintendent when the 
department was first formed. 

6636. Have you the same name now >—No; I was 
then made Inspector general for art, a position which 
I held up to last April, and then I accepted the new 
title of Director for art. 

6637. What is the exact nature of your duties >— 
They consist of the direction of the art education 
in all Government-aided schools ; and of the action of 
the Museum so far as it has a bearing upon the art 
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education of the country, which I believe is preity 
general; that is to say, that all our purchases are 


- made with a view to their benefit to manufactures and 


their bearing upon schools of art. I have also: the 
charge of the structure of the Museum as regards 
decoration, and of the course of instruction in the 
Art training school. 

6638. You have a large number of art schools, and 
a much greater number of elementary schools re- 
ceiving art instruction, have you not ?--We have 
three classes of schools ; I am not quite prepared to 
state the exact number, but we have 125 or 1380 art 
schools ; we’ have about 520 night schools, and. the 
elementary schools are 3,000. 

6639. You have a general direction over the 
character of the art instruction all over the country 
as well as in the central schools, have you not ?— 
Yes; and I should say that in the art division we differ 
somewhat from the science division, inasmuch as we 
really are entirely our own examiners ; the whole 
examination for art goes on in London ; that is ‘to 
say, all the papers are brought to London and are 


solved in the offices of the department, and all the. 


drawings and works are brought up to London, 
examined and rewarded there. 

6640. In that examination you employ a good 
deal of temporary assistance, do you not ?—A great 
deal. 

6641. Have you any staff attached to your own 
office as director ?>—We have only three special officers 
apart from clerks ; namely, myself and Mr. Bowler, 
the official inspector, and Mr. Chesman, who is the 
examiner. Besides these there are four inspectors, 
all permanent officers, who act for both science and 
art. 

6642. Do those inspectors as regards art schools 
report to you ?—Yes. = : 

6643. What is your salary ?—My salary is 9502. 

6644. You have no house, have you ?—No. 

6645. Is that a recent arrangement, or was it the 
same before ?—It was 7501. before, and after 18 years 
service in that particular branch the salary was 
raised upon my accepting the new office to 9504. 

6646. Is that a fixed salary ?—Yes. 

6647. Since you have been engaged in the Museum 
has there not been a great growth of the work ?— 
Not only in the Museum but in the art department. 
L ean state the number of papers which were examined 
last year. J think that last year the papers which 
came tothe department for examination were 261,262, 
and in addition there were 184,649 drawings and 
paintings which were brought up and valued as to 
the time those who had executed them had been 
under instruction, so as to pay on results; that was 
in 1874; the number has increased this year. 


6648. You have a general supervision over all the 
art portions of the Museum, including the circulating 
collections, the Art Library, and so on, have you not ? 
_The Director of the Museum refers to me on all 
questions which he thinks important, first as to the 
circulation, in order to know what objects it is desira- 
ble to circulate, and then, with respect to all the 


- Jareer sums, as to what we should purchase. Then 


as to the library, if there is any difficulty as to 


whether or not a work should be purchased for the 
library it is referred to me for consideration. 

6649. I suppose that if the education department 
desired any advice upon an art subject they would 
send to you ?—Certainly, in all cases. I have always 

‘been an officer of the board. It is somewhat changed 
since the secretary of the board comes down to work 
with us, but I have assisted the board with advice 
upon all important matters. 

6650. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You have always 
sat at the board ?—Yes. 

6651. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would like to explain as to your office or work ? 
“J wish to give in the following statement as to the 
officers in.my division having special duties’ to. per- 
form (handed in). Pak AR TRA OF RIES BES 
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6652. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The-three principal. 
officers in the art division are yourself, the chief — 
inspector, and the examiner ?—Yes.. k be) tae 

6653. The chief inspector, of course, must be a man, 
of some artistic power ?—Of great artistic knowledge. 
As it concerns the work of the department he must 
be so, because the examination for art certificates is 
largely conducted through him. * 

6654. The examiner, on the other hand, need 
not know so much ?—No; his business is not tech- 
nical, but administrative. 

6655. (Mr. Walrond.) Do’ you employ occasional 
assistants in examining the drawings which come in 
from the schools ?—That is all done by occasional 
assistants ; it could not be done in any other way. 

6656. How are they paid?—They are paid by a 
settled fee of so much per day. . 

‘ 6657. What is it ?—It has been one guinea for the 
lower class ; but the Treasury have assented to a pro- 
position which I have made that it should be raised 
to a little more than a guinea, namely, about 20s.; 
the fact is that we could not get the right men for that — 
sum. Three guineas for the next class of examiners. 
For the highest class five guineas. 


6658. (Chairman.) Have you not Academicians for 
that ?—Yes ; we have them in both the highest classes. 
The difficulty is that the work is too tedious for the 
artistic class of examiners, who go,through the greater 
part of the 180,000 drawings, and there is great 
difficulty in interesting them in such work. hs 


6659, (Mr. Walrond.) When you say that the 
payment: is so much a day, how many hours a day 
does that include ?—From 10 o’clock to4. The lowest 
class of examiners are paid by the hour. They have 
8s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. an hour. 

6660, But you have authority from the Treasury 
to pay the high class of examiners five guineas a 
day ?>—Yes. 

6661. (Mr. Joyce.) Under the imspectors | under- 
stand you to say that there are two clerks; do you 
happen to know what is their salary ?—They are 
not under the inspectors but in the art division; 
there is one first-class clerk rising to 400/., and. one 
second-class rising to 250/. 


6662. (Mr. Farrer.) Are these persons whom you 
get as examiners tolerably constant, or are they per- 
petually changing ?—They are constant. We keep 
them as constant as we can. The great object in 
these examinations is for the examiners to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the standard of work, 
and if they were varied much we should never get 
our work tothe same standard ; in fact we could not do 
so if all the examiners were changed, and therefore 
when there has been a renewal we have endeavoured 
to keep two examiners, or at least one. fits 
_* 6663. During what portion of their whole time do 
you employ them ?—The lowest class of examiners are 
employed for about three months in the year, the 
second class of examiners are employed for about 
seven or eight weeks, and the third’ class, that is 
ad highest, -are employed only for two or three 

ays. ; 

6664. And they are employed upon some pro- 
fessional. work at other times, when they are not. 
employed by you ?—Yes; for instance, we ‘have had 
Sir Francis Grant and Sir Charles Eastlake to take 
part in the highest examination. Mr. Hart, R.A,, is 
also one of our examiners, and he has been very 
constantly employed. ARs 

6665. You have had no difficulty in getting’ 
sufficiently good men upon those terms ?—I do not 
know that 1 can say that. The Treasury have just 
refused an application on our part for one of our 
former masters who has become eminently qualified 
to help us; because the sum which he would receive 
from us, if added to his superannuation, would exceed 
the salary on which he was superannuated. They 
will not let us use him, and I have in consequence 
been obliged ‘to sit up for many nights to do the work 


‘myself, ~~ 


6666. (Sir Francis Sandford.) That is Mr. W, B. 
— Seott?—Yes. 

6667. He was the master of a school at Newcastle ? 
—Yes. 

6668. He was then paid by the Government ?— 
Yes, and by fees from the school. The Government 
superannuated him on his payment from the Govern- 
ment. 
| 6669. Why did they superannuate him ?—Because 
they wanted to get rid of that class of officers. 

6670. What was his salary then ?—I think that he 
was receiving 150/. a year, and that his retiring 
allowance was 65/. 

6671. And he received a considerable 

. fees ?—Yes.. 

6672. He is about one of the best men that you 
could employ in conducting your examination, is he 
not ?—He is the best man that I could get at this 
time. eatin 

6673. He was superannuated when he was com- 
paratively young ?—Yes ; many years ago. 

6674. And the Treasury have laid down a rule 
that because he was enjoying at an early period of his 
age an income from the Government of 300/..2 year, 
he is now, 20 years after that date, never to get from 
the Education Department more than 300/. a year? 
—Yes. 

6675. The consequence of which is that you are 
obliged to employ a man whom you consider inferior 
to him, and you may have to pay him 500/. a year ?— 
Yes; after having had one or two sets of examination 


amount of 
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papers we have found that they donot suit our purpose, 
and I have been obliged to do them myself. 

6676. (Mr. Joyce.) You speak of it as a Treasury 
rule; are you aware that the Act of Parliament 
prevents the Treasury from giving more ?—I was not 
aware of that. 

6677. There is, I think, a clause in the Superan- 
nuation Act which prevents it ?—It is, I think, unfor- 
tunate. Ifthe man had been worn out when his office 
was abolished it would have been different; but you 
wish to get rid of him when he is a young man, and 


-he afterwards becomes very much more eminent and 


capable, and you say that he shall never receive from 
Government more than that amount; itis shutting out 
a good man. 

6678. (Chairman.) It is a clause in an Act of 
Parliament, and therefore perhaps Parliament ought to 
be abused more than the Treasury ?—I do not think 
that the clause in the Act of Parliament meets the 
case,’ because at that time he was actually receiving 
more than the amount upon which the superannuation 
was based. ; 

6679. (Mr. Joyce.) But the fees were not payable 
out of the Consolidated Fund. or out of moneys voted 
by Parliament ?—I only speak from my own side. 
I cannot speak from the Treasury side ; but I know of 
the grievance. ; 

6680. But the fact is that the Treasury are tied and 
they cannot help themselves ?—I do not say that that 
is not so, but Iam only speaking of the grievance 
this causes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. R. G. WYLpDE,* Mr. J. F. Tsetin, M.A.,* and Mr. Artuur Lennox, examined. 


6681. (Chairman to Mr. Wylde.) How long have’ 


you been connected with the Department of Science 
and Art?—Since the year 1852, for the first three 
years as a clerk; in 1856 I was appointed art 
inspector. d 

6682. Had you any qualifications for the duty of 
art inspector ?—I took a third grade art certificate, 
which is the same certificate as that which is required 
to be held by a master of a school of art. 

6683. For some time were ‘your inspections. ex- 
clusively devoted to art schools ?—They were entirely 
devoted to art schools. 

6684. For how long ?—Until the year 1868. 

6685. In the year 1868 what change ensued ?— 
The inspectors were made common to the two divisions 
of science and art. . 

6686. And you had then to examine science and 
art schools indiscriminately ?—Yes. 

6687. May-I ask whether you feel yourself quali- 
fied to examine a science school ?—I do not. 

6688. You feel that you havea qualification for 
examining in art, but that you have not the necessary 
qualification for examining in science ?—Exactly so. 

6689. Are your functions in examining a school 
administrative, or is much technical knowledge required 
for the performance of the duties?—A great deal of 
technical knowledge is required. In the report which 

we have to fill in one of the questions is, “In the 
“‘ geience classes do the pupils show signs of having 
“ been erammed or of having learned by heart ?” 
‘and another question is, “Is the apparatus sufficient 
-« in quantity and quality to properly illustrate the 
“ teaching ?” Serle 
_ 6690. Supposing that you went.to.a science school 
and saw a piece of apparatus for showing the deposi- 
tion of ammonia by one of the questions which is 
involved under the Scotch code, would you be able 
‘to say whether that piece of apparatus was effective 
_ or not ?—I should neither know nor understand, the 
- use of the apparatus. . : 
6691. Then you do not feel that as regards technical 
“knowledge you are equally fitted to inspect a science 
school as you are to inspect an art school ?—-I do not 


at all. When we inspect a class we have to meet the . 


committee, and I have been frequently asked by 


members of the committee, particularly in Scotland, to 
examine the students in their presence vivd voce. I 
have done so to the best of my ability, but I have 
never felt safe-in my position. ain 


6692. (Sir Francis Sandford.) When you fill up 
the question which you have read, namely, “ Do you 
“ think that the pupils are crammed?” how do you 
know what you should say ?—I have filled it up as 
best I could. 

6693. Supposing that you were inspector for science, 
and were familiar with scientific work, how would 
you do it?--I should examine the class at once 
myself. I believe that my colleagues do examine the 
class. 


6694. (Chairman to Mr. Iselin.) When were you 
appointed inspector ?-—In 1861. 

6695. Have you a university degree ?—Yes; I am 
a graduate in honours of Cambridge. 

6696. What honours; mathematics P— Yes ; first 
class mathematical honours. 

6697. Then I need not ask you whether you feel 
that you have the necessary qualifications for examin- 
ing a science school ?—-I think that I have. 

“6698. Have you the necessary qualifications for 
examining an art school ?—No, not a school of art; 
certainly not. 

6699. Have you taken any art certificate ?—No. 

6700. Up to recently have you been chiefly em- 
ployed in schools of science ?—Up to the year 1868 
I was entirely so employed. 

6701. But recently have you had also to inspect 
schools of art ?—Yes'; since the year 1868 when the 
inspectors were made common to both divisions. 


6702. Have you felt that your want of qualification 
ag an inspector in art has stood considerably in the 
way of your efficiency as an inspector ?—Certainly, as 
an inspector of schools of art, I have always felt that 
T should have been glad to be able to assist the masters 
with advice as to the studies pursued in the schools, as 


T am in the habit of doing with the masters of science 


schools. 

6708. (To Mr. Lennow.) You ‘have been recently 
appointed inspector, have you not?—Yes, exactly 
three months ago. 


} - _»* For paper handed in by these witnesses, see App. B. 9. 
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6704. Then you have not a very large experience ? 
—No; but I have formed very definite opinions upon 
some points. 

6705. What was your training ?—I have been a 
student of science for 16 years ;. I was for three years 
at the Royal School of Mines ; and I was afterwards 
at Heidelberg University. I was then second on the 
Geological Survey of the West Indies, my reports 
having been published by the Government. I was 
subsequently Director of the Imperial Geological Sur- 
vey of Turkey, and I have been a writer on physical 
science for the “ Times” for 11 years. 

6706. Then it is clear that you have obtained 
qualifications for your duties as an inspector of science 
schools ?—Yes, and of science only. I do not feel 
myself qualified to examine in art at all. 

6707. So far as your inspections have gone hitherto, 


have you found your want of qualification in art to ~ 


stand in your way ?-—Yes, most decidedly so. 

6708. Have you found that you have been required 
occasionally to examine the pupils ?—Yes, and I 
cannot do it. When I joined the Department I told 
Mr. Redgrave, the Inspector-General for Art, that I 
was not qualified in art, and that I thought that 
the two offices being made one was a mistake. 


6709. (To Mr. Wylde.) What are the duties which 
you perform in addition to inspectorial duties ?—We 
organize the inspections all over the country. There 
being something like 2,000 schools to inspect, we 
cannot do them all ourselves, and we have, therefore, 
to be assisted in our work by officers of the Royal 
Engineers. We have to distribute the work to these 
officers, and instruct them when necessary in their 
duties, but any work beyond the mere duties of in- 
spectors, and involving special knowledge of the regu- 
lations of the Department and its relations with the 
schools, is reserved entirely for us. We also have to 
revise certain of the documents relating to the schools 
of science and art, and questions involving local know- 
ledge are generally submitted to us. Occasionally we 
attend, as representatives of the Department, public 
and other meetings, in relation to instruction in 
science and art. ' 

6710. Have not some of the inspectors been occu- 
pied in non-official time in the examination of 
papers ?>—It used to be part of my duty to examine 
the papers in freehand and model drawing; also in 
perspective and geometry ; this generally took me till 
late. in the evening; but since 1866 I have done 
nothing in that way. 

6711. (Lo Mr. Iselin.) Wave you been occcupied 
in that wayf—I was asked by Mr. Cowie in 1869 
to act as assistant examiner in looking over and 
marking the papers in elementary mathematics, and 
I continued to act as assistant examiner every year 
until 1873. 

6712. In the Science and Art Department ?—Yes ; 
he was at that time the chief examiner for mathe- 
matics. 

6718. Were you paid for that duty separately ?—I 
was paid for it separately on the same scale as the 
other assistant examiners. 

'6714. What did you make by it on an average?— 
It was generally between 50/. and 60/. a year. 

6715. Have you discontinued that ?—The 'Trea- 
sury objected, as I was an officer of the Department, 
to my being employed in work which belonged to the 
Department. 

6716, Who does it now ?P—Mr. Merrifield is now 
the chief examiner, and in my place as assistant 
examiner one of the examiners from the Whitehall 
department was appointed, ; 

6717. Is he not in the same position; is he not a 
salaried officer ?—I thought so. 


6718. (Sir Francis Sandford.) That was before 
the two branches of the Department were brought into 


« such close connection, was it not?—Yes; but I think 


that the terms of the Treasury letter were “a public 
salaried officer,” and I thought that he was a public 
salaried officer as much as I was. 


{ 
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6719. In what year was it that you were not 
allowed to do that work ?—In 1873. | 

6720. (Chairman.) Did you find it incompatible 
with your duties to take those papers ?—Not at all; 
it was very hard work, but I was able to do it by 
sitting up at night. 4 j 

6721. You are sure that that duty could be done 
without any inconvenience as respects your general 
duties ?—Quite so. 

6722. Suppose that it happened at a time when 
you ought to be away ?—Then, of course, I could not 
do it; but during the time that these papers are being 
looked over the examinations in the other subjects 
are going on. We are very seldom called upon to 
leave town until the papers have been looked over and 
marked, and then if it is found that there has been 
any wrong doing, copying, or personation in any of 
the schools, it is a part of our duty to go and make 
specific inquiry into those things upon the spot. Prac- 
tically this never occurs until all the examiners have 
sent in their reports. 

6723. (Sir William Stephenson.) Was the duty of 
which you spoke just now, which you were not 
allowed to perform, in connection with the Science 
and Art Department ?>—Yes; every year an examiner 
is appointed for each subject, and all the papers are 
sent to him to look over ; insome of the subjects there 
are a very large number of papers ; one man cannot 
do the whole of the work, and he is allowed to appoint’ 
assistant examiners. The papers are worked by 
students of the schools which we inspect, but the - 


/examiners do not know the names of the students, nor 


the schools from which they come. 

6724.. Were you paid extra for that work by the 
Department ?—Yes, the same as the other assistant 
examiners who were employed ; it was upon the same 
scale. 

6725. It was extra work for which you received 
extra pay from the Department in which you were 
serving ?—Yes. 

6726. And that work you were not allowed to 
continue ?—Just so. 

6727. (Mr. Fremantle.) Were the other gentlemen 
who were so engaged connected with the same depart- 
ment ?—Mr. Merrifield, the chief examiner, holds an 
appointment in the primary branch of the Education 
Department, and so does the gentleman who was 
appointed to succeed me as assistant examiner. 5 

6728. (Mr. Joyce.) And the work is done out of 
official hours ?—Entirely. 

6729. (Sir William Stephenson.) And only occa- 
sionally ?—Yes ; it lasts for about a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

6730. (Chairman to Mr, Wylde.) Do your duties 
take you much out of town ?—From October until the 
end of April we are frequently out of town, sometimes 
for about five weeks at a time. 

6731. What is your pay as inspector ?—I com- 
menced in 1856 as assistant inspector, at a salary of 
2501. a year and a personal allowance of 15s. a day 
when absent from home. I was appointed inspector 
in 1859, at a salary’ of 320/., rising by 201. per annum 
In 1868 I was appointed inspector of 
science and art schools, with a salary of from 400/, 
to 5007. L had at that time arrived at the maximum 
of my salary, 450/. 

6732. What do you receive now ?—500J. 

6733. Is that your maximum ?— Yes. I have 
received that amount for the last five years. 


6734. (To Mr, Iselin.) What did you begin at ?— 
I commenced as an occasional inspector. 

6735. What did you receive when you were 
appointed an inspector ?>—I began at 400/., rising up 
to 500/. as. a maximum. é 

6736. (Sir William Stephenson.) How many years 
are you getting to that maximum ?—Five years. : 


6737. (Chairman to Mr. Lennox.) Were you ap- 
pointed upon the same terms P—Yes; 400/., increasing 
by an increment each year of 20/. till the maximum 
of 500/, is reached. 


' them ?—I examine them vivd voce. 


\ 


- 6738. How does that correspond with the inspectors 

of elementary schools ?—(Mr. Wylde.) The inspectors 
of elementary schools begin at 200/. and go up, I 
believe, to a maximum of 650/. They receive also a 
fee of one guinea a night when inspecting night schools, 

which may be considered to be almost an addition to 
their salary, since each inspector resides in his own 
district, and seldom has to sleep away from home, 
Their personal allowance of 15s. a day has been 
commuted into a fixed payment of 250/. a year. 

6739. (Sir William Stephenson.) The 15s. a day 
was their subsistence allowance P—Yes; it was com- 
muted into a fixed allowance of 250/. a year. Our 
allowance now is 1/. a day. 

6740. (Chairman.) But you must be absent from 
your home altogether when you are inspecting ?>— 
Yes, except when‘we inspect schools in London, and 
when absent from home we must live at hotels entirely. 

6741. (Mr. Fremantle.) That allowance is for each 
“night that you are absent ?—Yes; when we inspect 
in London after office hours we receive 10s. per night 
for personal expenses. . 

6742. (Sir Francis Sandford.) How many nights 
in the year are you away from your home ?—lt 
varies. Ihave been away as many as 200 nights in 
the year. 

6748. Last year, how many nights were you away? 
—Last year there was a great deal of work to do in 
the office, I have not been away so much; not above 
1380 nights. _ : 

6744, (Chairman to Mr. Iselin.) Do you recollect 
how much you have been away this year ?—About 
- the same as Mr. Wylde has been; but we have 
schools in London to inspect as well as in the 
country, and then, of course, we are not away from 
home. 

6745. (To Mr. Lennox.) Is there any other re- 
mark which you wish to make to us with respect 
to your duties ?—I think: it exceedingly desirable 
that the offices of inspector of science and inspector 
of art should be separated, because I feel that I am 
incapable of criticizing papers in art; whereas in 
science I can examine students in nine subjects. Many 
of the so-called “sciences” in the Directory are 
entirely technical subjects, and not pure sciences, 
such, for example,.as naval architecture. ; 

6746. But still even there your, knowledge , of 
science would prevent you from showing entire incom- 
petence ?—I flatter myself that it would do so in 
those subjects which I pretend to know. 

6747, But I mean even in those subjects which you 
do not pretend to know but which are scientific >— 
No doubt it would. 

6748. But in art you might feel yourself entirely 
incompetent ?—Yes, Imight do so. [donot pretend to 
have more knowledge of art than a person of ordinary 
education and not wholly devoid of taste. 

6749. (Mr. Farrer.) Does your field cover the 
whole of science ?—It is a very vast one; there are 
23 subjects found in the Science Directory. 

6750. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What is to happen 
to 4 school when you go to examine classes in the 

14 subjects with which ‘you do not profess to be 
acquainted ?—I can only answer for myself :—I hold 
my tongue on those occasions. The other night at 
Devonport the teacher of a class of ‘naval architecture 
said to me, “ Will you examine the pupils, sir, in 
the class 2?” and I said, “* No I will not examine them 
“ to night.” . . 

6751. (Mr. Farrer.) Where it is a subject which 
you do understand to what extent do you examine 
I examined a 
class the other day for half an hour in geology. 

6752. Is it a part of your duty to examine the 
class ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Wylde.) At. page 20 of the Science Direct- 
ory it is stated, “On the occasion of his period- 


“ ical visit to the school or class the inspector. 


“ will inquire and see how the instruction is being 
-“ given, examining the pupils, if necessary, vivd voce 
‘‘ and report if there is sufficient apparatus for the 
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“ satisfactory teaching of experimental science, If 
from the inspector’s report of any school, or from any 
other cause, there is reason to believe that the in- 
struction is inefficient, and that from the deficiency 
of proper apparatus, school fittings, &c., it cannot 
be otherwise, the Science and Art Department may 
refuse to make payments for the results of the 
examinations.” 
6753. I suppose that the Science and Art Depart- 
ment does not refuse to make a grant on the ground 


_that the inspector has not made a favourable report, 
when from his went of knowledge he has been unable 


to examine ?—(Mr. Iselin.) I am anxious to correct 
what may be a false idea upon that point. As a 
matter of faet the larger number of classes are in 
subjects in which I think both Mr. Lennox and I 
are very well able to examine the pupils vivdé voce. 
Classes in the subjects to which Mr. Lennox alluded 
as being beyond his region are very few in number 
and are attended mostly by adult students. 

6754. (Sir Francis Sandford.) It is not so much 
class work ?—No, it is more applied science. 

(Mr. Wylde.) Hight ninths of the classes are in 
subjects in which, I believe, my colleagues are com- 
petent to hold vivé voce examinations, and to form an 
opinion on the instruction; several of the subjects 
have less than ten classes. 


The witness delivered in the following statement :— 
Total number of classes 4,070. 


Classes. 
Physical geography - = 784 
Mathematics, stages 1, 2, 3 - 596 
Magnetism and electricity - 448 
Animal physiology : - A26 
Acoustics, light, and heat - 3824 
Inorganic chemistry - - 288 
Machine construction and 
drawing - - - 283 
Practical, plane, and _ solid 
geometry - - - 190 
‘Geology - : - 167 
Building construction - - 162 
‘Theoretical mechanics - - 90 
Elementary botany - Peta a 
Steam - = - chap a 
Applied mechanics - - 62 
Biology = = - - 43 
Organic chemistry - - 88 
Higher mathematics - - 26 
Naval architecture - - 18 
Mineralogy - - - 12 
. Nautical astronomy - - 9 
Metallurgy a - - 9 
Mining - - - ee 


6755. (Chairman to Mr. Iselin.) Is there any 
further remark which you wish to make ?—I wish 
to draw attention to one of our duties which more 
particularly involves technical knowledge. ‘The exami- 
ners report every year the schools in which they 
suspect that dishonesty has occurred at the examina- 
tions, that is those from which the papers sent up bear 
evidence of having been worked by means of copying 
or collusion of some sort. All these cases (last year 
there were nearly 60 of them), we have to investigate 
on the spot; we have to inquire whether the examiners 
suspicions are well founded, and this generally neces- 
sitates a re-examination of the candidates in order to 
find out whether they possess the knowledge of the 
subjects which they profess to have. If we discover 
that the papers have been worked by unfair means, or 
that the knowledge of the candidates is not really on 
a level with the standard of the examiners, their papers 
are wholly or in part cancelled. 


6756. You have spoken of assistant inspectors, how 


many assistant inspectors are there ?—(Mr. Wylde.) 
None. When I was first appointed in 1856 I was 
appointed an assistant inspector, and I remained as 
assistant inspector until the year. 1859. 


6757. But there are none now ?—No, they are now . 


all inspectors. . 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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6758. ( Chairman.) You are the keeper of the Art 
Library in the South Kensington Museum ?—Yes. 
6759. And you have been so for a considerable 


- time ?—Yes, since 1866; previous to that date I had 


been assistant keeper in the Art Museum from 1857, 
and subsequently in charge of the educational division. 
6760. What is your staff?—I have two assistant 
keepers and a writer in the department, a provisional 
assistant, and a staff of attendants. ; 

6761. You have given us in your paper information 
as to what is required for your assistant keepers, 
they require a liberal education, do they not ?—They 
should have a very good education. 

6762. Greek, Latin, French, and German you think 
necessary for them ?—Yes. ; 

6763. What are their present salaries ?— Their 
present salaries begin at 200/. and they rise to 3201. 

6764, Do you find men with a good liberal educa- 
tion willing to come in for that sum ?—That is a 
difficulty. " 

6765. Do the men whom you have possess that 
education now ?—They. do not wholly possess the 
technical education at which I should aim. 

6766. What you term junior assistants are in fact 
clerks, are they not?—-We have no junior assistants 
at present under that title in the Art Library, but in 
my opinion we ought to have junior assistants. My 
object in drawing up the memorandum was to show 
the staff which I think would be most useful for the 
work of the Art Library. 

6767. We have had a good deal of evidence from 
Mr. Macleod and Mr. Owen upon the subject, and 
with your paper 1 think that we understand your 
views. Are there any other points which you wish 
to bring before us?—The only point upon which I 
would wish to speak forcibly is the one as to the 
qualifications which I think are absolutely requisite | 
for carrying out the work of the Museum. It requires 
much technical knowledge, and a high order of 
education; to gain the technical knowledge I think 
that it is necessary that the admission should be 
generally of young men who can be trained in the 
library with a hope of rising, and I think that the 
possibility of getting young men with that hope is one 
which we can calculate upon, but without the hope of 
rising I do not see that there is much chance. 

6768. Are you aware of the recommendations of 
the Commissioners with regard to clerks of the first 
class?—I have read the recommendations. 

6769. Do you think that what is there recom- 
mended would suit you ?—For the clerical work it 
would suit admirably. 

6770. But even at the rate of salary for assistant 
keepers would it suit?--I think that we could get 
men if they had the. prospect of rising. If I under- 
stand the report correctly, it is not only the prospect 
of rising to a possible duty pay which might make 
their salary 600/., but also the possibility of obtaining 
the highest staff appointments. 

6771. Of course if you require higher staff officers 
it would be so?—Yes. 

6772. (Sir Francis Sandford.) At what age would 
you bring the men in?—I should wish to bring in 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. R. H. Soven Surra, M.A.,F.S.A,* examined, 


young lads beginning at about 15, having hada superior 
education ; such an education as a boy of 15, ought. to 


have in order to stand well for his age at a public 


school, such as Harrow or Eton; and then I think 
that their education should go on for about five years ;_ 
as a test of that education, I would have probation _ 
in the first instance, and probation at each successive 
step. When they have entered upon the service, I 
consider that they should have that probationary test ; 
it would enable the officers in charge to ascertain the 
progress which they had made not only in technical 
education, but also in their outside education. 


6773. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you get 
rid of them if they did not pass the test in that 
advanced elementary education ?—I should not give 
them their promotion. I should assume that they 
had already proved competent for the lower grades 
before attempting to get into the higher. 

6774. And you would give them all their technical 
education in the department ?—Yes. 

6775. Yon think that that could not be done before 
entering the department ?>—In the case of the library 
I think that it would be almost impossible. 


6776. (Sir Francis Sandford.) A youth of 15 
would have been at Eton or at Harrow for about a 
year ?—Yes; they generally go at about 14. I say- 
that the education should be such as would enable a 
lad of about 15 to hold a good place in the school. 


6777. (Chairman.) Do you think that from Eton _ 
and Harrow you would get them with a knowledge of 
French and German ?—-I think that such a lad would 
have the foundation of that knowledge, and that he 
ought-to be able to work on for five years. ~ . 

6778. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You lay great stress 
upon his work outside ?>— Yes. 

6779. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you sub- 
ject him after that to a higher educational examina- 
tion 2—I should not subject him to an examination, 
but I should subject him to some such test as this : that 
the head of his division should be able to give proof of 
his attainments ; for example, he might be required to 
translate from any author in the five languages in 
which I have supposed him to be competent, namely, 
the two classic languages, and the three modern 
languages. + aha, sds 

6780. (Sw Francis Sandford.) You have said in 
your paper that. if you had to go to the outside you — 
would take men from the university, and who had 
taken high honours ?—Yes, “ men who had graduated 
“ in honours, or could furnish other unquestionable 
“ proof of a high education.” nea 

6781. Do you suppose that the young lads who 
came from a school and studied at night would 
have those qualifications ?— An outsider, I think, 
should come to us with a higher qualification. 

6782. (Sir William Stephenson.) You would resort 
to outsiders in exceptional cases >—Yes._ 

6783. (Mr. Joyce.) And -in those exceptional cases 
you would expect to get a very good man, and would 
not be content with less ?—Yes. I have endeavoured to 
protect ourselves against getting incompetent men as 
far as I possibly can. 


2 * For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 10. 
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6784. (Chairman.) What position do you occupy 
in connection with the Royal School of Mines and the 
Museum of Practical Geology ?—I am the Keeper of 
Mining Records. : j 

_ 6785. How long have you been in that position ?— 
For 30 years in April next. 

6786. Your duty has been to collect the mining 
records, and to make an annual statement of the mining 
produce of the country, has it not 2>—Hxactly so. 

6787. Have your duties been at all increased or 
interfered with by the Coal Mines Regulation Act 

‘and the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act ?—Very 
much indeed. 

6788. In what way ?—Previously to the passing of 
the two Acts, namely, the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act and the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, all 

the returns were voluntary. Since I commenced my 
duties in 1845, I have steadily worked amongst the 
mines to get the owners of them to make voluntary 
returns to me, which they have very willingly done. 
When the Bills in question were in progress I saw 
from the wording of them that there was a proba- 
bility that my duties would be materially interferred 
with, and I got my friend Mr. now Sir John St. 
‘Aubyn to see Mr. Bruce on the subject, and Mr. 
Bruce wrote to’ Sir John a note of which I havea 
copy, and which is as follows.: “My dear St. Aubyn, 
“ Pray set Mr. Hunt’s fears at rest. Although not 
‘ personally known to me his merits and services are 
“ highly estimated by me. _ It was always my inten- 
“ tion to transfer to the Mining Record Office the 
“ information obtained by the authority of the mining 
“ Acts. Ever sincerely yours, H. A. Bruce.” Upon 
-the passing of the Acts Mr. Liddell wrote to the 
Department of Science and Art a letter, by the 
direction of Mr. Secretary Bruce, appointing me as 
the custodian of the plans of the abandoned mines, 
and of the returns which would be sent in to the 
Home Office; and accordingly the plans of the aban- 
doned mines were sent from the Home Office to ‘the 
\ Mining Record Office, and also the returns, as they came 
from the inspectors, which were made under the two 
Acts compulsory, they hitherto having been voluntary. 
Mr. Bruce left the Home Office, and Mr. Secretary 
Lowe through Mr. Liddell sent me this letter, stating 
that he was “pleased to approve of my being ap- 
“ pointed to receive and keep the coal produce returns 
“ and that letters have been addressed to the inspec- 
“tors who had not yet furnished their returns 
“ asking them to forward them without delay,” and 
so on. That was Mr Lowe’s approval. About a 
week after that I received another letter from the 
Home Office stating, “I am directed by Mr. Secretary 
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'« Lowe to inform you that on further consideration — 


« it appears to him that section 38 of the Coal Mines 
“ Regulation Act knows only two persons, the in- 
 spector on behalf of the Secretary of State and the 
“ Secretary of State himself ; that it seems to intend 
“ that no one else should have any knowledge’ of 
« the detailed returns under that section ;’ and then 
it went on to request that I would send back to the 
“Home Office all the returns which I had received, and 
algo the plans which I had received. In answer to this 
letter I replied to the Home Office that since the 
authority had been given through the Department 
that I was tobe the custodian of those documents 
I could ‘only act under their direction; and by 
their direction I eventually returned all those docu- 


ments to the Home Office. From that time to 
the present I have not been able to get any 
arrangement. Subseqnently by appointment I met 
Lord Aberdare at South Kensington at one of the 
Council meetings, and he expressed his regret at what 
he called the accident which had occurred interfering 
with -my labours, and he suggested that for the last 
year, 1874, I should proceed in my own way, obtaining 
the returns voluntarily, although compulsory returns 
had been already made’; and he said that he hoped 
that in the course of a little time they should be 
enabled to make an alteration in the wording of the 
Act, or some arrangement, by which I might be placed 
in a more favourable position. Lord Aberdare, as 
you are aware, was shortly afterwards out of office, 
and from that time I have not been able to get any 
arrangement whatever made, so that I am now pro- 
ceeding upon Lord Aberdare’s suggestion, and getting 
the returns by goodwill and friendship, from the 
metalliferous mine and colliery proprietors, after they 
have made compulsory returns. 

6789. And the condition of the matter now is that 
there are two. offices of the State, one receiving com- 
pulsory returns and the other receiving voluntary 
returns, and making no comparison to see whether 
they are accurate ?—Exactly so. 

6790. Have your Mining Statistics been largely used 
by people interested in mining ?—Very largely. 

6791. Both in this country and abroad ?—Yes. 

6792. (Mr. Farrer.) Do the Home Office publish 
the results which are arrived at from the aggregate 
of your returns ?—In the inspectors reports there is 
published an aggregate of the produce of the mines 
as made to them; but that is with regard to the coal 
mines. In the last reports published by the Home 
Office the returns of the metalliferous mines were 
only given for 1872, being two years behind. The 
returns for the metalliferous mines, according to the 
Act, are not required until the 1st of August for the 
previous year ending on the 31st of December, 
therefore by waiting for them to come to me I should 
be so very far in arrear of what I usually am in the 
publication, that they would be almost valueless. 

6798. (Chairman.) What was the result of the 
comparison between your voluntary return and the 
compulsory return as to coal ?—The difference last 
year was that the coal inspectors returns were about 
one and a half million tons in excess of mine. : 

6794. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Out of bow man 
millions was that ?—The quantity of coal produced 
in 1878 (the last return published) was 127,500,000 
tons and afew odd hundreds. The coal inspectors 
returns made it nearly 129,000,000. I believe that 
that is almost entirely due toa difference which has 
always existed between my returns and those obtained 
by the inspector in South Staffordshire. I raised the 
question with the Home Office in 1872, and a letter 
was sent tome from the Home Secretary, of which 
I published an extract in the Mineral Statistics for 
that year, stating that he had about 7,000,000 tons of 
coal returned as the actual produce, and that he 
added to that 25,000 tons for workmen’s allowance 
coal, and that he added 20 per cent. to the whole 
for the difference between the statute ton and what 
they term boat weight in South Staffordshire. 

6795. (Chairman.) You are the responsible Keeper 
of Mining Records, having acted in that capacity 
for 80 years, and all your statistics are known and 


| - £; * For paper handed in by this witness, see App, B. 11. 
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recognized in the, trade, and in foreign countries ; 


but the means of perfecting your statistics exist 


_ in the possession of another Government department, 


and you have no means of making all these rectifica- 
tions ?—Just so. 


6796. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do your duties’ 


require you to be specially attached to the Department 
to which you now belong ?—I think so. 

6797. Why should you not work ‘solely under the 
Home Office ?—There is no reason why I should not 
do so. In 1848 Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir 
Stafford Northcote were a Commission to inquire into 
the working of our establishment, the Mining Record 
Office, the Museum of Practical Geology, and so on; 
and they made this particular recommendation : — 
“ Before quitting the subject of the mining records 
«“ we have to suggest that the information which is 
“ eollected as to the produce of the mines should 
“ be regularly communicated to the Statistical Depart- 
“ ment of the Board of Trade. We have also to 
“ recommend that the Keeper of the Mining Records 
“ should be placed in communication with the in- 
“¢ spectors of coal mines, who might materially assist 
“ him in his inquiries respecting mines of that 
“ description.” 

6798. Considering the increased powers which have 
been given by law since. that date to the Home 
Secretary, would not your position as a sub-depart- 
ment of the Home Office be more natural than your 
being under the Council of Education ?—Looking to 
the present arrangements with regard to the inspectors, 
I think so. 


6799. (Chairman.) At the same time, as a matter 


of connection with the Mining School, have you not 


found that the owners of mines have been much more - 


ready to give you information than they might other- 
wise have been ?—I would not exactly say so. There 
is no doubt that from the connection which has existed 
from the beginning between the Museum and the Geo- 
logical Survey, and the Mining Record Office, there 
has been a unity of action, and we have all assisted 
one another; but I think that I could personally carry 
the goodwill of the mineowners, and of the coal- 
owners, to any office to which I might be taken. 

6800. That is as respects you personally ?—Yes. 

6801. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Which do you think 
is your natural place; where you are, or in the Home 
Office, where you would have more power?—I would 
most certainly rather remain where I am, from old 
associations; but seeing that now it is compulsory that 
all the returns of produce, and all the documents 
connected with subterranean operations are to be sent 
to the Home Office, the Home Office seems to be the 
natural place for the mining records. 

6802. (Chairman.) You have two assistants in the 
Mining Record Office?—Yes; Mr. Richard Meade 
and Mr. James Jordan. — 

6803. Did they enter by competition?—No. Mr. 
Richard Meade was strongly recommended by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, he having been previously employed 
from July 1841 to 1853—when he came to me,— 
under Dr. Reid in the Ventilating Office of the Houses 
of Parliament. When Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir 
Stafford Northcote recommended an improved arrange- 
ment of the Mining Record Office it became necessary 
that I should have an experienced draftsman, and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan strongly recommended Mr. Richard 
Meade, and I have always found him a most active 
and zealous assistant. I wanted additional assistance 
in 1858, and Mr. James Jordan, who was the son of 
the first Keeper of Mining Records, I being the second, 
(Mr. Jordan having occupied the position for four or 
five years before I was appointed), presented himself 
to Sir Henry de la Beche, and upon his recommenda- 
tion he was appointed as second assistant. _ 

6804. They had no qualification byexamination?—No. 

6805. What is their present salary ?—The present 
salary of Mr. Meade is 219/. per annum, and Mr. Jor- 
dam has 180/. per annum. 
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6806. Are they both men with technical knowledge 
and scientific knowledge ?—They have a very con- 
siderable amount of technical knowledge in surveying, 
and especially in plan drawing, and they have a good 
deal of real knowledge which no ordinary clerk would 
possess. 

6807. (Mr. Farrer.) Has that knowledge been 
acquired in your office ?—They both of them brought 
it with them, 3 

is ( Chairman.) That is the limit of their salary ? 
—Yes. : 

6809. Is there any other remark which you wish 
to make ?—I desire to show to the gentlemen of the 
Commission the feeling which exists with regard to 
the Mining Record Office. I believe that I am not 
wrong in saying, that in some way, an impression has 
been conveyed to the Home Office that the peculiar 
clauses in the Mines Regulation Acts which confine 
the inspection of the returns to the inspector and to the 
Secretary of State arose from a representation that 
the coalowners objected to having their returns made 
known, although previously to that time they had 
been regularly given to me’year after year. Asa 
proof that that is not the case I have here a printed 
document which has been issued by the Coal Trade 
Association of Newcastle-upon-I'yne, embracing the 
whole of the coalowners of Durham and Northum- 
berland ; this is directed to each of the members of 
the association, and is in the following terms: ‘‘ Dear 
“ Sir, Jam desired to inform you that the coal trade 
“ consider that Mr. Robert Hunt has rendered 
“ valuable assistance to.its members by the Mineral 
“ Statistics which he has published from year to year 
“ since 1848. Through the operation of the Mines . 
“ Regulation Act of 1872 he is unable to avail him- 
“ self of the reports of the inspectors of mines, and 
will -have-to-rely in future on information supplied 
“ by the owners direct; and I am further desired to 
‘* express a hope that the information applied for by 
“ Mr. Robert Hunt will be promptly and accurately 
“ supplied to that gentleman, so that his future pub- 
lications may prove equally valuable as those which 
“ are already before the public. I am, Dear Sir, 
“ Yours very faithfully Theo, Wood Bunning, Secre- 
“ tary.” I have a letter here from Mr. Frederick © 
Wragge, who is the manager for Lord Granville of his 
works in North Staffordshire, and President of the 
North Staffordshire Coal Association, in which he says, 
writing to myself, “ Mr. Knight: will send you an official 
“ circular addressed to each member of the association, 
“in order that you may enclose the same with your 
“ form for the return.” From the Monmouthshire and 
South Wales Collieries Association I have a letter 
from Mr. Dalziel, the Secretary, saying, “I shall be 
“ most happy to place your letter before the council of 
“ the association at its next meeting. There can be no 
“¢ question as to the propriety of furnishing you with 
“mineral statistics, your ‘returns’ are of great value, 
: apd : think it would be well if you sent a copy of 
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° urns.” Mr. Fisher 
Smith, Lord Dudley’s agent in South Staffordshire, 
brings the matter before their Association in the same 
way, and Sir William Armstrong also writes me to say 
that he will bring the matter before the Institution of 
Mining, Engineers, so that I may get their assistance 
in obtaining these returns. 
- 6810. So that» you find no jealousy whatever in 
getting your returns ?—None whatever. 

6811. (Sir Francis Sandford.) I suppose that you 
publish no individual returns ?—Not of the collieries, 
but of all the other mines in the kingdom. The returns 
of the colleries are published in the aggregate of 
districts. 

6812. (Mr. Fremantle.) Do those associations 
which you have mentioned comprise all the colliery 
owners in those districts —Yes, in those particular 
districts, but not all the coal associations of the 
country. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Masor Donne ty, R.E., examined. 


6813. (Chairman.) You are now director of the 
scientific part of the Department of Science and Art ? 
—Yes; “ Director for Science” I believe is the correct 

* term. - 4 

6814. That embraces several large institutions .arnd 
a good many small schools, does it not ?—Yes. 

, 6815. What are the large institutions which are 
connected with it ?—In Scotland there is the Science 
and Art Museum, and in Ireland there is the Royal 
Dublin Society, with the Natural History Museum 
and the Botanic Gardens and Library ; there is also 
in Ireland the Royal College of Science. In London 
‘there are the Geological Survey and the School of 
Mines, as well as the College of Chemistry, which was 
formerly in Oxford Street, but has now been removed 
to South Kensington. The Science School at South 
Kensington consists of what was the College of 
Chemistry, with the professorships of physics, mecha- 
nies, and biology, also transferred to South Kensington 
from the School of Mines in Jermyn Street. 

6816. And there is a large attendance there P— 
Yes, especially on some branches ; in fact the chemical 
school is as full as it will hold, and there are a 
number of students waiting to come in. 

6817. In addition to that you have schools of 
science, and you give aid to elementary schools of 
science throughout the country >—Yes. 

6818. We have already seen the inspectors who aid 
you in the matter. Those inspectors represented to 
us that they thought that it would be better if they 
were divided into science inspectors and art inspectors, 
and that they did not feel themselves qualified, and , 
felt themselves to be in a false position by inspecting 
schools of science and schools of art at the same time. 
What is your opinion upon that point?—l did not 
know that that was their opinion, but I certainly do 
not agree with it myself from the point of view of 

the department. I, of course, am quite aware of the 
difficult position in which a person must be put who 
does inspect both science and art schools; but I think 
that viewing the question from the department point 
of view we must look to them as inspectors primarily 
for ministerial and administrative purposes. Of course 
the more special knowledge they have the better for 
the department and the better for themselves, but the 
inspector must, I think, be selected and employed 
essentially and primarily from the ministerial and 
administrative point of view; he having sufficient 
special knowledge to be able to carry out that primary 
object of his employment. 

6819. You probably think that it would be attended 
with expense and inconvenience to have two men 
going to the same town ?—I think so. I would point 
out thatthe investigation of the specially technical 
work of the schools is provided for by the annual 
examinations of the department. These are meant 
specially to test how the instruction in the various 
branches of science is carried on ; and the payments 
to the teacher are made on the results of those exami- 
The examiners are the most eminent men 
whom the department can find in the country to 
undertake the duty. ‘The department procures, as far 
as it can, the most eminent man in each branch of 
science, and he recommends his own assistant exami- 
ners, and they are appointed on his recommendation. 
That is the way in which we analyze the scientific 
work of the schools. Then, of course, in administering 
these public grants we have to see that certain admi- 
nistrative rules are complied with, to see that the 
‘committees are attending to their duties, and that we 
are not being taken in, and so on; inspectors ‘are 
therefore sent down to see that the registers are 
properly kept, and that the committees are properly - 
carrying out their work. In addition to those purely 
administrative duties, we ask them, as far as they can 
judge, to say whether the instruction is being soundly 
given. ‘They attend a meeting of the class, and see 
how the teacher gives his instruction, and whether he 
has sufficient apparatus, and so on. Of course it does 
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not require an absolute expert in a branch of science Donnelly,RE. 


to be able to tell that broadly. For instance, if the 
inspector goes into a school where chemistry is being 
taught the more he knows of chemistry the better ; 
but an intimate knowledge of chemistry is not neces- 
sary to enable him to say whether the teaching is 
mere cram or not. We must not look to an inspector 
as being appointed from the point of view of his being 
a chemist or specialist in any branch of science; that 
would put a different construction altogether upon his 
appointment, and he would be judged from a wholly 
different standard. As far as I know, the general 


superyision of the schools is very well done at the , 


present time. Of course if you ask an inspector 
whether he is fit to examine a class in a certain 
science his own modesty will at once make him say 
that he is not; but I think that from the point of 
view of administration, the right thing is to appoint 
a man on the ground of his tact and judgment and 
diseretion, and not for his special knowledge. 

6820. (Mr, Farrer.) On the ground of his general 
administrative qualities, and not his specific knowledge 
of science or art >—Yes, I think that he should be 
appointed on that basis. At the same time I think 
that it is a most important office, and that it is likely 
to be very greatly increased in importance by the 
addition of all these middle-class endowed schools 
which have now been compelled to adopt science and 
art instruction in their curriculum, and therefore I 
think that we should have the very best men whom 
we can get. 
| 6821. (Chairman.) And with such special know- 
ledge as you can obtain ?—Yes. 

6822. (Mr. Farrer.) In making your grant, to what 


‘extent do you rely upon their special reports as to 


the mode in which the particular subjects are taught, 
do you rely upon them at all?—We reserve / power 
not to make a grant if there is reason to believe that 
the instruction has been very badly given and is a 
mere cram, but as a matter of fact we never have 
refused a grant on that ground. What we do is 
this : if the inspector reports that instead of teaching 
an experimental science experimentally, the pupils 
are being taught by heart out of text books, we write 
a letter to the committee and point this out, and say 
that they must see that sufficient apparatus is pur- 
chased, and so on, and generally that is done; the 
examination also very soon tests that. If pupils are 
not properly taught they fail. 

6823. (Chairman.) Is-there any other point which 
you would like to mention ?—With regard to the 
inspectors, it has struck me that as we are now one 
department in the Hducation Office, I think that the 
right thing would be to take the very best inspectors 
after they have been for some time employed in the 
department, and to make them either for a time, or 
altogether, inspectors of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The duty of one of our inspectors is very 
wide, and it requires a great deal of tact and judg- 
ment in dealing with the committees ; I think one 
may fairly say that'it isa higher grade of, work than 
the work of inspecting elementary schools, and I 
think that it would be a very proper thing to take 
men who were found to be the best inspectors in the 
Education Department, and to employ them in in- 
specting science and art schools. I would of course 
select men who showed that they had some bias in 
he direction of science and art. 

6824. Would you take them from a higher salary 
and put them on a lower salary P—No, but I should 
make the salary higher, so as to tempt them to go. 
It should be a promotion. 

6825. (Mr. Walrond.) In fact you would make 
the inspectors of scientific schools and the inspectors 
of elementary schools into one body,-and you would 


_ allow them to be used as was convenient ?—That is 


one way; but I do not know why you should not 
take a certain number of inspectors, four, five, or six, 
as may be required for the time being, and call them 
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a higher salary than they would get as inspectors of 
elementary schools. Ey 
6826. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Then you would 
given them more power of examining into the science 
and art instruction as opposed to the organization ?— 
Yes; I think that that is a direction which the 
inspection is sure to assume naturally; but further 
than that, I should say it has always been contem- 
plated to employ in the science division, as soon as it 
can conveniently be done, and as has already been 
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done in’ the art division, specialists who are eminent 


in certain branches of science to make special inspec- 


tions guoad the scientific instruction. These gentle- 


men would advise the teachers as to apparatus and the 


course of instruction, and so on. You would select an 


eminent chemist to go round to the principal schools 


in which chemistry was being taught to see what 


they were doing and to give advice to the ‘teachers, 
That is a course which I suppose will be very shortly 
followed in the department. . 


The witness withdrew. 


is Mr. George WaALLis* examined. 


6827. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What is your 
position fin the South Kensington Museum ?—I am 
Keeper of the Art Collections in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

6828. How long have you -been there ?—I have 
held that post for between 11 and 12 years. ; 

6829. Before that time you were employed in con- 
nection with the department ?—Yes; in the Schools 
of Art. I was also connected with the Museum in 
another capacity, organising and superintending the 
sale of reproductions, electrotypes, photographs, and 
so forth. 

6830. For how many years have you been tu the 
department ?—Practically from 1843; but there is 
a break in my service from about 1846 to 1851. 

6831. During which time you were employed in 
what manner ?—Partly in teaching art as applied to 
industry, and subsequently devoting my attention to 
manufactures, and to the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
in connection with which I was officially employed for 
two or three years. at i 

6832. What is your present salary >—500/. 

6833. How would you have young men admitted 
into your department ?—I think that it would be 
preferable to take them in at, say from 16 to 18, 
entering the lower class (of course passing a pre- 
liminary examination), and so being fitted for their 
future duties by a proper training in the Museum. 

6834. And you think that their duties in the 
Museum would supply that training ?—Yes; the 
duties in the Museum would supply. that training, 
assuming that the requisite qualifications were present, 
as 1 have said on my paper; they should be. youths 
having artistic tastes and tendencies, and the Museum 
could really supply what is necessary for their 
training. 

6835. How would you test those artistic tastes and 
tendencies in boys of 15 or 16?—The first thing 
would be to see whether they showed a capacity for 
art, and the next thing would be to give them a 
year’s probation, to see whether they entered into the 
spirit of their duties, and to test their intelligence by 
giving them such work as they could do in a proper 
manner. 

6836. How would you grade the men under you. 
In what divisions do you require them to be graded, 
What assistants would you wish to have specially in 
your own department ?—I should say that two grades 
would be sufficient, namely, the junior grade, of which 
I have already spoken, and a senior grade represented 
by the assistant keepers. 

6837. Would you recruit the upper grade from the 
junior ?—If the capacity shown in the second grade 

was sufficient I would decidedly recruit the first grade 
from the second. . 

6838. Do you require a large acquaintance with 
art in your assistant keepers ?—A considerable ac- 
quaintance. 

6839. In what particular sections of your work do 
you require it >—For instance, the Museum is divided 
into a considerable number of technical divisions, and 
with a knowledge of art should also come a certain 
knowledge of manufacturing processes. 
tion which would be useful for textile manufactures, 
for instanée, would scarcely apply to metal ‘work. 
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Again, pottery would become another division, and 
-an intelligent man would be able to get sufficient 
information to enable him to work in a section of the 
Museum in an intelligent manner, provided he had an 
artistic taste. 

6840. Have your assistants to go round the country 
looking through works of art, or do they keep in their 
departments >—We have a circulating collection, or 
rather we circulate objects of art to the various schools 
of art throughout the country; and to do that in an 
intelligent manner, of course, a knowledge of the 
manufactures of the districts to which these objects 
are sent is of importance. In order to train a young 
man to that I should from time to time send him 
under a senior and give him opportunities of seeing 
the manufactures, and of being introduced to. the 
manafacturers, I would urge him to make himself ac- 
quainted, with the technical peculiarities of the various 


districts. I have done that already inthe case of one © 


man. I have said, “Take two or three days of your 
“holiday while you are at Birmingham. We cannot 
“‘ keep you there to learn your business ; here is a 
“ jetter to Messrs. Elkington, and here is a letter to 
“ so and so. Go and see their works.” In that way 
he has obtained a considerable amount of general know-. 


ledge when he has been at Birmingham, and the same _ 


at Nottingham, and at other places. 

6841. Have you to tell. these men what they 
want, or do you send what they ask for They 
would generally ask for what was not valuable to them. 
They would often ask for pictures and antiquities. 


They would in many cases ask for objects which | 


were not valuable to the manufactures of the district. 
I conceive that it is my business as the technical head 
of the Art Museum to suggest, at all events, the 
objects which are best suited to give the information 
which the designers and manufacturers of a particular 
district should study, and to send them the objects 
which are best calculated to give them information, 
6842. Have you read the First Report of this 
Gommission ?>—I have. . 
6843. Do you see in it a way of supplying your 
wants in future?—I see the general principle, but 
I think that it would require certain modifications, 
but I do not see any difficulty whatever in making 
those modifications. I think that with your lower 
grade, and your higher grade, we have the elements 
of all that we require in an art museum; but the 
question of an open competition would be another 
matter altogether. I apprehend that it would be a 
question of selecting youths who had shown certain 
capacities, say in our schools of art, having the education 
obtained in some public school, or selecting two or 
three youths out of a public school, and saying, “Go 
« into our art schools for a year, and pass through a 
“ eertain course, and take a third grade examination, 
“ and when you have done that we will talk to you 
“ about the possibility of giving you employment.” 
That would be for the lower grade. 
6844. (Str William Stephenson.) 1s not that pro- 
vided for sufficiently by a system of probation ?— 
Decidedly ; a system of probation is good. I under- 
stand you to say for not less than a year, and I my- 
self should perhaps even go so far as to say that if 
there was a’ probability of a. youth working up to a 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 12. ' 


= 


more satisfactory standard I would give him an extra 


six months; but I think that a year is quite sufficient 
to test all that is mecessary. You would see what 
his capacity. and his promise were within a-year. 
6845. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Is there any other 
point which you would like to mention. Your paper 
is very full?—The one point which I should perhaps 
be disposed to enlarge upon has already been com- 
prised in the question of supplying the wants-of local 
districts with objects which would be suggestive in an 
educational point. of view to the manufacturers of such 
districts. I may say that I consider the South Ken- 
sington Museum to be peculiar on that point. I think 
that its purpose is not so much that of a museum of 
antiquity, or of art, asa museum of technicalities in 
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relation to the ornamental and decorative manufactures 
of the country ; that it certainly is not a museum for 
London only, but a centre for the whole country, from 
which objects may be lent from time to time, under 
proper regulations, for the instruction of designers and 
manufacturers, and for the improvement of art in 
relation to industrial design. 

6846. And, therefore, you think it is of importance 
that your assistants in the staff of the museum should 
have these technical qualifications ? — Decidedly so. 
Others, as I have stated in my paper, would, I should 
say, have certain qualifications for the purposes of 
registration, the description of objects, and so forth; 
which work is, rather literary than otherwise, and 
partakes somewhat of a clerical character. 


The witness withdrew. 
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6847. (Chairman.) What position do you hold 
in the Geological Survey and the Museum ?— My 
official title is Director General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, and of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, and of the Mining Record Office. 

6848. Then in fact you are Director General of all 
the branches with the exception of the School of 
Mines ?—Yes ; I hold the same office as Sir Henry 
De la Beche did, and as Sir Roderick Murchison 
afterwards did, excepting that the late office of 
Director General of the. School of Mines has been 
abolished, or is in abeyance. 

6849. Is it not the fact that the estimate has always 
been taken for that office, but that it has not been 
filled up ?—The estimate is taken annually ; it has 
not been filled up, and the money, I believe, goes 
back to the Treasury. re 
- 6850. First as to the Geological Survey, are there 
not three branches of that survey ?—There are three 
branches ; there are the Geological Survey of England 


and Wales, the Geological Survey of Scotland, and 


the Geological Survey of Ireland. 

6851. Hach of which has a Local Director ?—Each 
of which has a Director ; the title formerly was “ Local 
Director,” but it has been altered to “ Director.” 

- 6852. But all the three Directors are responsible to 
ou ?-—Yes. seers 

6853. What are the methods by which you obtain 
your geological surveyors ; are they required to possess 


much technical knowledge ?—If possible it is a great 


advantage that they should possess, good technical 
geological knowledge before they join us.. We have 
had on the survey eminent examples of that kind, of 


_men who possessed that knowledge before they joined 


the survey, such as the late Professor Jukes, the late 
Professor Edward Forbes, and others that I now 


' forget. 


6854. But in all cases I suppose that even if they 


“did not possess a technical knowledge of geology they 


would require a general knowledge of the science of 
geology ?—They require to be well educated. men, 
who have a uatural taste for. the subject, and an 
aptitude for it. 
6855. How 


have you hitherto obtained these men ? 


_—In the old time they were obtained in this way: 


when we could persuade the Government to grant us 


money enough for another. officer, or-in later times 
* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 13. 


when a vacancy occurred in the staff, the Director and 
the Director General in concert endeavoured to select a 
man whom they knew from their personal knowledge 
of him to be eminently fitted for the duty. That 
was the way in which we got Professor Edward 
Forbes, Professor Jukes, and Mr. Selwyn, who was 
afterwards Director of the Geological Survey of 
Australia, and who has lately succeeded Sir William 
Logan as Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
Mr. Etheridge is another case in point, who came 
before the invention of Civil Service examinations; 
and there have been other men of the same kind, 
but I think that I have given you sufficient examples. 

6856. (Mr. Farrer.) They were, I presume, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Council, on recom- 
mendation ?—We were not under the President of the 
Council in those days; we were under the Board of 
Trade, or, previously, under the Office of Woods and 
Forests, as it was then called. 

6857. (Chairman.) The appointments at that time 
were to the post of geological surveyors and then to 
assistantships, such as paleontologists and naturalists, 
in connection with it ?—Yes; the men who then 
joined the surveying staff of the survey were called 
Assistant Geologists, and there was a Paleontologist, 
in the case of Professor Edward-’Forbes, and others 
who did: not pass through the grade of Assistant 


~ Geologist. 


6858. At what pay did they then come in?—I 
cannot quite tell you that, Ido not think that in the 
early stages of the survey there was any precise 
regulation. I can tell: you what I came in at in the 
year 1841, namely, nine shillings a day for six days 
in the week, Sundays were not counted. 

6859. At that time was not it supposed that the 
survey was a temporary survey ?—It was supposed so, 
and is supposed so now. |. 

6860. But I suppose that now it is likely to be 
continuous until all the Commissioners who are now 
here are in a fossil state themselves ?—It is likely to 
be continuous until the whole of the three kingdoms 
have been geologically surveyed, and the maps pre- 
pared and. published, and the fossils described and 
arranged; but -I. think: that that time is very far 
distant, for this reason, that only the northern half 
of England has been-surveyed by the Ordnance. or 
topographical survey on. a scale of six inches to 
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App. A. the mile; it is the only part of England which has 
cae Prof. been surveyed on that’ scale, with some late exceptions 
A. C. Ramsay, near London, &. All south of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
LL.D.,F.R.S. shire has been surveyed and published on a scale of one 
March 1875. inch to a mile. Experience tells me that the pro- 


babilities are that the persons who live in that southern 
half of England will by and by call for a geological 
survey of their area on a scale of six inches to the mile. 
In addition to that we have been ordered by late 
Governments (by the Duke of Buckingham if, I 
recollect rightly) to go back and re-survey all the coal 
fields of Great Britian which have not already been 
surveyed on the scale of six inches to the mile, when 
new topographical maps are ready. That will involve 
a great deal of labour and will take a long period of 
time. There is also the fact that only a comparatively 
small part of the ordnance maps of Scotland has yet 
been published ; the whole country I understand from 
Sir Henry James has now been surveyed, but it will 
take along time before all the maps are engraved 
and published, and we cannot begin our surveys 
until the maps are engraved. 

6861. Then, practically, you may consider the survey 
to be for a good many years a continuous service ? 
—Certainly. 

6862. And the geological surveyors who have 
been appointed may be considered as permanent 
officers —Practically. 

6863. To go back again, what is the present 
method of selection ?—Persons are in the habit of 
asking whether there are vacancies on the geological 
survey ; they send in their names, and their names are 
put down and kept in a book, and when a vacancy 
occurs these persons are sent before the Civil Service 
examiners,.and they have to undergo a certain kind 
of examination, having previously been examined by 
the Director of the survey on geology. If they pass 
their Civil Service examinations we are then informed 
that they have passed, or if they have been plucked 
we are informed of it, as the case may be, and a 
person who has passed is appointed to the office of 
temporary Assistant Geologist on the Geological 
Survey. 

6864. But it is not open competition ?—It is not 
open competition, excepting in that sense, that half a 
dozen persons may go in and the man who best passes 
the Civil Service and geological examination may 
get into the Geological Survey. 

6865. But they go in by examination ; it is not an 
open competition, it is a limited competition ?—I do 
not understand that. If a hundred men were to 
apply I do not see that we should be at liberty not 
to send in their names to the Civil Service examiners. 


6866. Is there any advertisement saying “A sur- 
“ yeyorship on the Geological Survey is to be filled up, 
“ and the whole world may apply ?”—No, nothing of 
that kind is done. 

6867. Then it is what is technically called a limited 
competition >—Yes. : 


6868. (Sir Francis Sandford.) It is limited to 
your nominees ?—Yes. 


6869. (Chairman.) You would send in, it might 
be, a dozen men to the Civil Service Commissioners ? 
—Yes; that might be. 

6870. Is the best man taken ?—If the best man 
was plucked he would not be taken ; and it sometimes 
happens that the best man is plucked. 

6871. Supposing that these half dozen or dozen 

men are sent by you to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners as qualified, have they any nomination as to 
who shall be taken ?—No; if they all passed the Civil 
Service examination the Director would mention to the 
Director General the man that he considered best 
fitted, and he would be selected if there was only one 
vacancy. 

6872. Then it is not competition in the ordinary 
sense at all?—No; but I wish to point out strongly 
that I consider that the effect of the Civil Service 
examinations has, since they came into vogue with us, 
been by no means a benefit to the Geological Survey. 


APPENDIX (‘TO SECOND REPORT OF THE) 
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6873. What is your evidence of that?—Among — 
other things it has happened several times that the 
very best men have failed to pass the Civil Service 
examinations. 

6874. (Mr. Walrond.) There was one very marked 
instance of that, was there not?—There were two 
instances, and perhaps more—I remember two. 

6875. There was Mr. Croll?—There were Mr. Croll 
and Mr. James Geikie, who is now a very distin- 
guished author on geological subjects. 

6876. (Chairman.) Is one of those gentlemen who 
did not pass in that way, now the Director of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland ?—No; he is District 
Surveyor. 

6877. He is the brother of the Director ?—Yes, and 
he is an able man. 

6878. How did he get in?—He went up a second 
time and passed. 

6879. To take the subjects of examination, they 
are subjects of a very ordinary character ?—Very, 

6880. Handwriting, arithmetic, including vulgar 
and decimal fractions, English composition, copying 
a part of a geological section, the first book of Euclid, 
and the use of instruments; are not those things in 
which everyman ought to pass ?—As to writing I 
could say not, as far as some university men are 
concerned ; but if they had been simply taught in 
common schools they would probably pass in writing. 
With regard to other matters there are such things 
as very able men being also nervous in. passing 
examinations ; they lose their heads over the most 
trifling matters, and consequently they get plucked. 

6881.’ However, you admit that after all it is scarcely 
the Civil Service system which could have done that 
injury to you, because the competition is not unlimited, 
and the subjects are not. very technical ?—Yes; but in 
the old time no man was appointed until, as far as we 
knew, we were quite confident that he was a man 
specially adapted for the work of the Geological 
Survey. One result of the large number of persons 
who are now appointed on the survey for the purpose 
of completing the survey with greater rapidity, is that 
the average talent of the men is smaller than it used 
to be, and instead of a large quantity of work being 
done by each man the average quantity is now 
reduced. : et 

6882. Let us see whether that can be caused by the 
Civil Service examination. As I understand you, it is 
not an open competition, but the nominees are nomi- 
nated by yourselves ?—Yes, to. fill up vacancies; but 
I have always maintained (and this is quite against 
the opinion of people at South Kensington) that it is 
impossible to get an unlimited number of men fit for 
a geological survey. 

6883. But you do it by a limited examination ?— 
But the limits are overpassed already. 

* 6884. In what way ?—There are too many men on 
the survey in England. 

6885. ‘That evil is from administration and not from 
the competition?—It is from the vicious notion that 
we can make any quantity of good and earnest 
geologists. j 

6886. Does it mean that whenever any vacancy 
occurs you are bound to fill it up?—We are bound to 
fill it up. We might wait until perhaps we found a 
man eminently fitted; how long we should wait I do 
not know. ; 

6887. We are very anxious to ascertain whether 
there are offices in which the examination of the Civil 
Service Commissioners are detrimental. I do not yet 
catch your point, that this system of selection and 
nomination on your part, controlled by a pass examina- 
tion, could have been the cause of the deterioration, 
because you still have it in your own hands as to 
whom you are to send up ?—We are asked why 
there is not a larger amount of work done; perhaps 
the answer to that is that there are vacancies, and it 
has often been thé reply that we must fill up the 
vacancies. We do the best that we can, but as to 
expecting to get six men who will all make good 
geological surveyors at once, it is utterly impossible, 
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Twice we-were obliged to appoint, in consequence of 
‘the representations of Mr. Cole and others, I think 
once eight men, not to fill up vacancies, but to enlarge 
the survey by eight men, and at another time by eight 
or ten men, on the English survey alone ; and the 
result was not altogether satisfactory, and it was what 
I expected. _ 

6888. That is to say, that your supply of good 
surveying geologists has not been equal to the demand 
for them ?—Certainly. ; 


6889. (Mr. Fremantle.) Do you consider that the 
fact that candidates have to passa Civil Service exami- 
nation prevents their applying ?—I think that it pre- 
vents some from applying. 
~ 6890. Since the passing of the Order in Council of 
the 4th of June 1870, have you at all availed your- 
selves of clause 7 ?—What is clause 7 ? 


--6891. (Mr. Walrond.) It is a clause by which 
candidates can get certificates without passing an 
examination, if they produce to the Civil Service 
Commissioners extrancous evidence satisfactory to the 
Commissioners that they possess the necessary quali- 
fications ?—I never heard of it before. 

6892. I should like to commend it to your attention ; 
it would be found very useful?—I am very much 
obliged to you. 


6893. (Chairman.) Your staff is divided into three 
Directors, four District Surveyors, 14 Geologists, and 
39 Assistant Geologists. What are the District Sur- 
veyors?—The District Surveyors are a new grade 
originated by the Department of Science and Art ; 
their duty is to take charge of sub-districts, with a 
staff of men under them who are to survey a certain 
area of ground. For example, Mr. Aveline is a 
District Surveyor ; he-has charge of the whole of the 
mountain regions, of what you may call Cumbria, and 
the adjacent lands of Lancashire, and all the men 
working there are responsible to him. 

6894. Then he is in England a sort of sub-local 
director 2—You may call him rightly a Local Director 
in England, under the Director for England. 

6895. You have 14 Geologists ; are they geologists 
of a superior character to your Assistant Geologists >— 
They are men who have risen by virtue of their abilities 
and seniority combined, to the office of geologist, which 
implies higher pay, but it does not follow that they are 
better than some of the Assistant Geologists. 

6896. Have they generally higher duties ?—No ; 
they have the same duties; but as I have given.a 
great deal of latitude to the Director, he is at liberty 
to put a Geologist in charge of a good number of men, 
as if he were a District Surveyor. 

6897. Are your assistant geologists quite as much 
upon the establishment as the others ?—It so happens 
now that all the old class of Assistant Geologists 
having, in. course of time, been promoted to be 
Geologists, all the Assistant Geologists in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland at present are what are called 
Temporary Assistants ; that is, a new class, originated 
some years ago at South Kensington. : 

‘6898. Are they really engaged by the day; can 
you dismiss them, say by a month’s notice /—Not 
excepting for incapacity or the non-performance of 
duty. 

6899. They have no right _to_isuperannuation ?— 
"They have no right to superannuation. 

6900. The Geologists and the District Surveyors 
and the Directors have a right to superannuation ?— 
Yes. 

6901. (Sir Francis Sandford.) When a man 
becomes a Geologist and applies for superannuation, 
is the time which he has served as Assistant Geologist 
counted ?—I cannot tell you what would take place 
now with the temporary Assistant Geologists, but I. 
take it for granted that it would count. Men have 
been promoted from being Temporary Geologists to 
be Geologists. ae 

6902. (Mr. Walrond.) Have those men of whom 
you speak ever got any certificate from the Civil 
Service Commissioners, either as Temporary Assistants 


} 
‘ 


or as Assistant Geologists?—The Temporary Assis- 


_ tants all go through the Civil Service examinations. 


6903. And they get certificates as Temporary 
Assistants ?—Yes. 

6904. And then they may 
Geologists >—That may be. 

6905. Do they get any fresh certificate >—No. 

6906. You are not quite sure that that certificate 
which is originally granted to them as Temporary 
Assistants would be sufficient to satisfy the conditions 
of the Superannuation Act ?—I have never inquired ; 
it never occurred to us. 

6907. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you ever, now that you 
have this large class of Assistant Geologists, appoint 
a man from the outside into the class of Geologists, 
or are they always taken from the Assistant Geologists ? 
—They are always taken from the Assistant Geologists. 
If I had known of what Mr. Walrond mentions I 
should have availed myself of it. A gentleman the 
other day (A. B.) was plucked, who was so admirably 
suited to the work that we should have been glad to 
have secured him at any price. 

6908. (Mr. Fremantle.) Ought he not to have 
been appointed under clause 7 of the Order in Council 
Ne we mentioned just now ?—Yes; if I had known 
of it. 

6909. (Chairman.) You have several other classes 
connected with the survey under the names of 
Naturalists, Assistant Naturalists, Palzeontologists and 
fossil collectors. Those are, I presume, permanent 
officers ?—Those we have. now, with perhaps some 
minor exceptions. 

6910. With a right to superannuation >—Yes. 

6911. Are there any instances in which these men 
have been brought through the Civil Service Com- 
mission, or were they all appointed before ? — The 
Naturalist never passed through the Civil Service 
Commission ; the Assistant Naturalists have passed 
through it. The Paleontologist did not pass through 
it. The Assistant Paleontologist did not pass through 
it, if I recollect rightly. Of the fossil collectors the 
new ones did; the old ones did not. The general 
assistant has passed. The Writer, of course, is 
temporary. 

6912. (Mr. Fremantle.) Since the appointment of 
the Civil Service Commission have they all been 
certified ?— Yes. ; 

69138. (Chairman.) Will you explain to us the 
connection between the Survey and the Museum ?— 
The Geological Survey existed before the Museum. 
When Sir Henry De la Beche was engaged on the 
survey of Devon and Cornwall, before I joined 
the survey, he made a valuable collection of all the 
ores of minerals from the mines and of rocks and 
fossils. He was also one of the commissioners to 
find out the best stone for building the Houses of 
Parliament ; and collections of building stones were 
made at that time, and he represented to the Govern- 
ment that it was desirable that a receptacle should be 


get promoted to be 


‘found for the geological collections of Devon and 


Cornwall, and these specimens of building stones, 
and other matters which were constantly being 
collected by the survey. | 

6914. And gradually it grew up to be the great 
museum which is now in Jermyn Street ?—Yes ; it 
was first ina small place in Craigs Court, Charing 


‘Cross, and then the Government at, I think, the 


time when Sir Robert Peel was Prime Minister, 
erected the great building in Jermyn Street, and 
the Geological Survey has ever since contributed to 
a very great extent in furnishing the Museum with 
specimens. It is a part of its duty. All the fossils 
belong to the Geological Survey and all the coal- 
measure specimens belong to it; anda great part of 
the ores of minerals belong to it. The part not 
directly connected with geology, mining, and mine- 
ralogy was by degrees added by Sir Henry De la 
Beche. 

6915. And did not the Geological Museum come 
out from the extensive connection of the Geological 
Survey with the mining districts >—Yes. 
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. 6916. ‘The Keeper ‘of the: Mining Records has given: 


us evidence that it is desirable that he should obtain: 
the information which is. now-~collected , under the 
Coal Mines Act and the Metalliferous Mines Act,.and 
which is in the possession of the Home Office. Do 
you concur with him that he should receive that in- 
formation ?—Certainly. Ys 


6917. And even that he should leave his present 
connection with the Museum, and be connected with 
the Home Office, if it could not be done in any other 
way ?—Yes, if it could not be done in any other ‘way. 
The Home Office records ought to come to Mr. Hunt, 
and he ought to have easy access to them. Mr. Hunt 
himself, if he were consulted, would much rather 
remain where he is, and have all the documents handed 
over to him; but if that could not be done he would 
wish to go to the Home Office. 


6918. Is there any other point which you wish to 
lay before the Commissioners?—I have a document 
which I should like to hand in, it is written by 
Mr. Bristow, the Director for England and Wales, 
and it is called “The Organisation of the London 
Office,” but I have nothing to say, of it, except to 
hand it in, and to say that I highly approve of it. 
(The witness delivered in the same.)* Unless it. is 
already in print I should like to say something about 
the officers of the Museum of Practical Geology, with 
regard especially to the sub-librarian, Mr. Newton. 
Mr. Newton is called, inadvertently I think, in Mr. 
Reeks’ evidence clerk. 


6919. I think that he is so called there?—Mr. New- 
ton does not quite like that. He was appointed 
(I have referred to the letter) in 1860, distinetly 
as sub-librarian, and he passed an examination for 
assistant librarian, and not for a clerk. That title 
ig in the estimate, and he is so called by the Civil 
Service Commissioners in the certificate. See Report 
of the Civil Service Commission 1861, pages 2038 and 
204. With regard to Mr. Newton’s salary, he has a 
great deal of work to do. 


6920. His salary begins at. 120/. and increases by 


102. to 2001. ?—Yes, and it. has been at 200/.. for I 
cannot tell how many years. 
very much increased, both by the additional number 
of books, and increase of students and other persons 
using the library ; and although representations have 
been strongly made to persons connected with the 
Department of Science and Art, to get for him an 
increase of salary, they have entirely failed. 


6921. (Mr Joyce.) Representations to whom ?— | 


To the Lords of the Privy Council for Education 
through the Department of Science and Art. When it 
goes into the estimates letters are written and are 
civilly answered, and it ends there. There is another 
gentleman, namely, Mr. Rudler, who is Assistant 
Curator, Mr. Reeks being Curator. et 
6922. He has the same salary, commencing at 120/. 
and going up to 200/.?—Yes; Mr. Rudler is a man 
of singular ability, he is exceedingly well versed in 
mineralogy ; he has had a great deal to do with the 
mineralogical collections, and in the arrangement of 
all the kinds of ‘ores of metals, and the minerals 
chemically arranged, which is such a beautiful thing 
in the Museum. 
6923. And his maximum pay is less than the 


maximum of an Assistant Geologist ?—Yes; he is a 


first-rate man. 

6924, (Mr. Farrer.) To sum up what you say with 
respect to the Geologists and the Assistant Geologists, 
you are certainly entirely opposed to getting them by 
competitive examination ?—Certainly. 

6925. You also think that the test examination 
occasionally operates to prevent your getting the best 
men ?—I think that it does when we are obliged to 
appoint so many. ‘s 

6926. And the end of it is.that you would not wish 
to appoint men unless you were quite sure that you 
had proper men ?—Certainly. 

6927. And you would not wish that a man whom 
you. yourself selected as competent should be excluded 
even by a test examination ?—Certainly not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry WitiiAm Bristow, F.R.S.,f examined, 


6928. (Chairman.) You are Director of the Geolo- 
gical Survey for England and Wales ?—Yes. 
~ 6929. Professor Ramsay has explained to us fully 
the duties of the different officers of the survey; we 
wish you only to give us some general information 
with regard to the practice of admitting Geologists. 
Are you satisfied with the {mode in which they are 
admitted ?—I think that passing our examination 
would be quite sufficient, and that they should be 
admitted merely with a test examination from the 
Civil Service Commissioners. I do not. think it at all 
desirable that the appointments should be thrown 
open to open competition. 

6930. They are not so just now ?—No. 

6931. Are you satisfied with the present mode so 
far as it has gone ?—I think that it has worked pretty 
well within my experience as Director. 

6932. Have many men been rejected at the Civil 


“Service competition in your particular service whom 


you would have been glad to have retained ?—No; 

I cannot remember any since I have been Director. 
6933. Are there any points which you would 
especially wish to bring before the Commission upon 
the general subjects of your service ?—I should wish 
to bring before the notice of the Commission ‘the 
over-lapping of salaries, which is an inconvenience ; 
and the small prospect of promotion held out to the 
junior men. This.is a copy of the regulations of the 
survey, on which I haye noted for your information 
the way in which the salaries overlap. For instance, 
the maximum pay of the Assistant Geologists is 
2191..a year, but the minimum pay of the Geologists 
is*200/,; so that there is a-correspondence with the 
Treasury in order that their pay may not be lessened 
* See App. B. 14. (6). 


by going back to 200/., which is less than the 
maximum which they received as assistants; other- 
wise they have to begin with less pay as senior officers 
than they received as junior officers. 

6934. Have you found any difficulty in filling up 


the posts when they have -become vacant at the - 


salaries which are now given, or have you had a 
sufficient number of applicants for each post as it has 
become vacant ?—We certainly have had a sufficient 
number of applicants. 

- 6935, All of whom have been qualified candidates ? 
—Yes; in many cases men who have graduated at 


’ the universities; there are two or three now on the 


list. 

6936. They are willing to take the terms of pay- 
ment ?—As beginners, they are in the first instance ; 
the pay is liberal for three or four or five years for a 
young man, the occupation is pleasant, and the pay is 
sufficient ; but after aman has arrived at a certain 
time of life, and sees no prospect before him, he says 
iy he must either leave the service or be better 
paid. 

6987. Practically, is it not the case that some of 
your skilled geologists have been appointed to impor- 
tant, places in the colonies >—Certainly, and at home 
and abroad. 

6938. That opening has given a stimulus to your 
service and a worth to it which it of itself would 
probably not have had ?>—Possibly. 

6939. For instance, was not the Director of the 
Indian Survey one of -the Irish surveyors ?—He was 
Professor of Geology at Trinity College, Dublin ; he 
succeeded Sir Henry James, I believe, as Director of 
the Irish Geological Survey. 


+ For papers handed in by this witness, see App. B. 14 (a and 6). 
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“6940. And he then went to India ?—Yes, 
~ 6941. But he was originally a surveyor ?—No. 
_ 6942. Is it not also the case that the second in the 
Indian Survey was one of your surveyors on the Irish 
Survey ?>—No; he was a student of the School of 
Mines. The Indian Survey has, I believe, been re- 
cruited from the School of Mines ; but also, to a less 
extent, from the English and Irish branches of the 
Geological Survey. 

6948. And to our various colonial surveys, in 


Canada and in other places?—Yes; one of our men . 


large province. 7 

6944. If these openings had not occurred, do you 
think that the pay of the geologists would have been 
sufficient to induce men to remain ?—I doubt it; but 
it happens in this way, that when men have got into 
a certain groove and have arrived at a certain time 
of life itis a very difficult thing for them to obtain 
more suitable employment; and there is no doubt that 
they become very dissatisfied and discontented. As 
regards men who are attached to the survey, the 
particular pay or income of a man im a service like 
that of the Geological Survey is not ona par with 
the same amount of money to a man who leads a 
stationary life, because he has to pay more for almost 
everything which he wants, in consequence of his 
always living in lodgings and moving about from one 
place to another. 


the other day, Mr. Drew, was made the governor of a 
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6945. (Mr. Joyce.) Has he not a travelling allow- 
ance ?—He only has a travelling allowance in ex- 


-ceptional cases, when ‘he cannot get lodgings, and I 


am obliged to send him to an inn. This is only for 
a limited numberof days in the year, and is to cover - 
the extra expense of living at hotels; it must not 
be regarded as extra pay. ; 

6946. ( Chairman.) Is the travelling allowance suffi- 
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cient for the assistant geologists when they are in the _ 


field ?—I think that it ought to be a little more; 1 
think that it ought to be at least 10s. a day. 

6947. What is it now ?—From 8s. to 10s. 

6948. Is that for a sustenance fund, or does it in- 
clude travelling ?—No ; that is a sustenance fund, 
it ought to be from 10s. to 12s. for an Assistant Geo- 
logist, and for a Geologist 15s. 

6949. Their locomotion is paid for separately ?— 
Exactly so. 

6950. Is there any other point which you would like 
to mention to us ?—Professor Ramsay has explained 
to you, I suppose, that it is very desirable that some 
opening should be made for the younger men, that 
there should be some greater chance of promotion, and 
that they should be promoted when they arrive at 
their maximum to the post of Geologist. 

6951. Your point is that if there are no vacancies 
in the position of geologist there is a bar to their 
salaries ?—Yes. 

6952. And you want that bar to their salaries to 
be removed ?—Exactly so. 


The witness withdrew. 


~ Mr. Arcuratp Gerke, F.R.S.,* examined. 


6953. (Chairman.) You are Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Scotland >—Yes. 

_ 6954. You were formerly a surveyor before you 
came into that position ?—Yes. 

6955. How many men have you under you for the 
Geological Survey of Scotland ?—Twelve. 

6956. Have many of them been appointed during 
your time as director ?— With two exceptions they 
have all been appointed since I became director. 

6957. Were they appointed by your own selection 
and by a pass examination afterwards ?—Yes, in all 
cases they were. 

6958. Have you found that the system has worked 
well ?—On the whole the system has worked well with 
the exception of the nature’ of the Civil Service exami- 
nation. I think that this might be improved so as to 
bring out the real qualifications of the persons better 
than it does. In some cases we have had very good 
men rejected for their inability. The other day one 
was taken by surprise by getting a paper as to tables 
of weights and measures which he had forgotten. 
Of course he had learned them as a boy, and he was 
rather afraid of the paper and did not answer it, and 
he was plucked in consequence. I think that there 
should be some modification of the examination, but 
with that slight exception the system has worked well. 

“6959. Is not the examination in very simple 
subjects ?—Yes, they are not difficult subjects; they 
are such as every man with an ordinary education 
ought to know something of. 

6960. Do you think thatmen might be got in by open 
‘eompetition as well as by your limited selection ?— 

-I do not think so; not so well. 

6961. Do you require very much technical know- 
ledge in your men before they become good surveyors ? 
—A good deal of technical knowledge, and that tech- 
nical knowledge is best ascertained by the previous 
acquaintance of the director with the qualifications of 
the candidates. 

_ 6962. And a good deal of special aptitude is required ? 
—Yes, which you can hardly bring out by an ex- 
amination. 

6963. Have you taken any of your own pupils at 
the university as professor of geology ?—Not yet. 

6964. You have drawn our attention to the un- 
certainty as to position and promotion, _ What do. you 


mean by that ?—An assistant geologist at present is 
merely a temporary assistant; he has no security of 
permanence in his appointment. — 

6965. Do you think that he ought to be a permanent 
officer ?—-No; I think that he ought to be appointed, 
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as at present, on’ temporary service, and that then | 


after he has proved his efliciency, and has reached 
his maximum of pay, the same system should be con- 
tinued as was in practice before the increase of the 
staff in the year 1867, namely, that he should be 
promoted into] the permanent staff as a geologist, 
and have the same rate of increase to the same 
maximum pay as the geologists. ; 

6966.; How long would you give him probation ?— 
In that way he would have six years. 

6967. As temporary assistant ?—Six years as tem- 
porary assistant; I mean by that, that it takes six 
years for him to reach his maximum of pay, and if 
you promoted him immediately afterwards he would 
have had six years of probation. 

6968, You would put him for six years on his 
present salary, and then you think that he ought to 
rise to a higher amount and not to be barred by there 
being no vacancy in the situation of geologist?—I 
think so. I think that that would be better for the 
staff. 

6969. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do yéu think that 
so long a probation as. six years is necessary '—No ; 
but I think that some probation as a temporary assis- 
tant ought to exist. JI may mention that before the 
year 1867 the time of probation, was one year, and 
after that the appointment was considered a per- 
manent’ one. 

6970. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you think that one year is 
long enough ?—One year is long enough to judge of 
the fitness of any assistant for.the work. I would 


suggest in addition that, in the event of such a pro- 


posal as that being carried out, in calculating the 
retiring allowance of such an officer those. six years 
as assistant ought to be included in estimating his 
claims for superannuation. 

6971. You are not aware whether that period 
counts now ?—No, I believe not ; but it counts from 
the time when he has been appointed as'geologist. 

6972. (Mr. Fremantle.) Has that been decided 
by the: Treasury in any actual case ?—I am not aware 


- * For papers handed in by this witness, see App. B. 15. 
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that it has, but there is a general belief in the staff 
that such is the case. 

6973. (Chairman.) Do you find that the result 
of the present pay is to cause your surveyors to look 
out for employment outside your service >—It is. 

6974. Have you had distinct cases of their leaving 
you ?—Yes, there is one case at present where a young 
man is looking out for a situation elsewhere. 


6975. (Mr. Farrer.) That is not an unmixed evil, 

you form a school for other places, and consequently 
attract from your reputation ?—That is not a good 
thing for the efficiency of the survey; we train up a 
good man, and when he feels himself qualified for 
better pay he is ready to leave us. 
- 6976. (Chairman.) I suppose that you have not 
had many cases from the Scotch Survey, but is it 
not the case that from the English Survey a great 
many men have ggne to colonial appointments P—A 
number have done so. Although it may not be an 
unmixed evil, it is practically an evilin this way : 
that, in the first place, it deprives us of the services 
of men who have been with us for many years under 
training, and.in the second place it throws the work 
back for a long time until we train the successors 
to those men; so that we have thus a double loss. 

6977. (Mr. Joyce.) And the men who go are, I 
suppose, the best ?—It is usually the best men who go. 

6978. (Chairman.) Is the pay of the geologists 
exactly the same in England, Scotland, and Ireland? 
—It is the same. 

6979. Of the assistant geologists is it the same? 


‘Yes. 


6980. Do you find any difficulty in obtaining 
men at your present.rates of pay ?—A considerable 
difficulty. 

6981. You have nota sufficient number of assis- 
tants >—It is very difficult to find the right sort of 
men ; we have several candidates at this moment, but 
I do not consider that there are any of them, with the 
exception of one, who are really the right kind of 
men. 

6982. Is not that rather from the difficulty of obtain 
ing men of technical skill than from the terms which 
you offer ?—I think that both causes come into play. 

6983. (Mr. Farrer.) Do these men when they join 
you know a great deal about geology, or are they 
chiefly trained when they are in your department ?— 
They know geology theoretically, but the actual 
training of them in the practical work can only be 
done after they join us; they have a preliminary 
scientific knowledge, but the practical application of 
that knowledge requires to be learnt afterwards. 


6984. (Str Francis Sandford.) How long do you 


’ find it takes before an assistant geologist can go to 
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work by himself?—A very good man may be ready 
in perhaps three months, and I have known cases 
where nearly two years were required. 

6985. Then I suppose you would make the pro- 
bations vary with a man’s qualifications ?—Yes. 

6986. (Mr. Farrer.) With these men have you any 
limit of age >—Yes ; I believe that there is a limit of 
age between 18 and 50. 


APPENDIX TO SECOND REPORT OF THE 


6987. (Chairman.) Is there any other point upon 
which generally you would like to speak to us ?— 
Without entering into the question of a general 
revision of the pay of the staff, I would suggest that 
the case of the fossil collectors is specially deserving 
of consideration. I would submit that on reaching 
their maximum of pay they should, according to merit, 
be removed into the permanent staff. 

6988. At the same rate as geologists ?—No ; they are 
a lower grade. At present they are temporary assis- 
tants, and there is no provision whatever under any 
circumstances for their promotion; they can never 
be anything else but temporary assistants, and there 
is no provision whatever for their superannuation. 

6989. What do you propose ?—I propose that when 


they have reached their maximum of pay they shall 


be promoted into the permanent staff and have a title 
to superannuation. 
system which was in vogue before the year 1867 ; it 
was then that the change was made. 


annuation, and after their year.of probation were all 
on the permanent, staff. 

6990. How did: that change take place in 1867 ?— 
The surveys were then divided into three. Great 
Britain was divided into England and Scotland, and 
Ireland had its own staff. We were increased from 
about 37 to 75, or something of that kind. 

6991. Was that with the hope of getting over the 

survey of the kingdom quickly >—Yes. 
' 6992, And with the view of making the whole 
survey within a given number of years, so as to make 
it a temporary service ?—I think that some such idea 
was in the minds of those who organised the system. 

6993. Do you think that practically it will be tempo- 
rary ?—I do not think’so.. I think that from the very 
nature of the work it cannot be temporary, because, 
apart from the advancing character of the science, 
there is constantly additional information being 
obtained about the economical resources of the country, 
and it is very desirable that in whatever number of 
years the future survey of the country is completed, 
a small staff as a nucleus should thereafter be kept 
up for making corrections of maps which: would 
otherwise become useless. 

6994. Would not your present staff be too large for 
that purpose ?—Perhaps it might be; but in order to 
keep up the maps to date there should be some per- 
manent staff. ene 

6995. There are, I think, only four fossil collectors 
altogether ?—I have two in Scotland. I forget the 
total number. 

6996. (Mr. Farrer.) Is their work of such a nature 
that you can give larger salaries to them as they get 
older, or is it always the same kind of comparatively 
drudging work ?—It is always the same kind of work, 
but it is work which can always be done very much 
better by aman of experience than by a new comer. 
I would not provide any increase in their emoluments 
(1 think that they are very well paid), provided that 
there was some prospect of superannuation for them, 

6997. (Chairman.) Is there any other point upon 
which you would like to speak to us ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Professor Epwarp Hott, F.R.S.,* Mr. Josrra O’Ketry, M.A., and Mr. G. Henry Kinanan, examined, 


6998. (Chairman to Mr. Hull.) You are Director 
of the Geological Survey in Ireland ?—Yes. 
6999. Are the two gentleman who are with you 
surveyors ?—Mr. Kinahan is District Surveyor en- 
gaged on the survey, and Mr. O’Kelly is Acting 
Secretary of the Geological Survey of Ireland. ; 
7000. Have you any representation to make with 


regard to the mode in which the surveyors enter into. 


the service ?—I am satisfied with the present arrange- 
ment; but I think that with regard to those candidates 
who are either graduates of universities, or exhi- 
bitioners, or scholars in science schools, it seems 
unnecessary to subject them to the Civil Service 


i 


examination, and I would suggest that in their cases 
the Civil Service examination should be waived. 


7001. Where the qualification is clear and distinct 


by their possession of a degree ?—Quite so. 

7002. But otherwise are you satisfied with the 
present mode of the pass examination >—Yes. 

7003. Do you not think that open competition 
would do?——I do not think that it would do for 


the Geological Survey, because the qualifications of — 


surveyors are of a peculiar character; they are special, 
requiring both good mental talents, and also physical 
strength and endurance, which is not always necessary 
in other branches of the Civil Service, 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B, 16, 
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7004. And a natural aptitude for the work ?—And 
a natural aptitude for scientific pursuits. 

7005. How many men are under you in Ireland >— 
There are 18 in all, including myself. There. are 
17 under me. Bis. : 

7006. Have you found any inconvenience from the 
change which was made in 1867 of making the 


assistant surveyors temporary officers ’—-Yes; most_ 


decidedly. © : 

7007. How so ?—In the first place that arrangement 
has produced great dissatisfaction amongst that branch 
of the survey; in the second place it has prevented 
several very able men from joining; and in the third 
place it has induced several able men to leave the 
survey after they have been on it for a sufficient time 
to learn their duties. 

7008. They despairing of being appointed geolo- 


- gists?—They despairing of being appointed on the 


permanent staff, and this after having passed the 
best of their days in the public service; they would 
be liable under the present arrangements to be 
cashiered and sent off without either pension or 
emolument of any kind. Thus in those three ways 
the system has acted injuriously. 

7009. How long has your eldest assistant surveyor 
been in your service >—(Mr. O'Kelly.) Mr. Nolan is 


_the oldest; he has been there since August 1867. 


7010. Then he was appointed under the new 
minute ?—(Mr. Hull.) That, no doubt, would be 
right. It was before I went to Ireland as director. 

(Mr. Kinahan.) All our present assistant geologists 
were appointed under the new minute. 

7011. Before that minute they were permanent 
officers ?—_(Mr. Hull.) Yes. 

(Mr. Kinahan.) Every one was a permanent officer 
before that time. . 

7012. Your salaries in Ireland and your prospects 
are exactly the same as they are in Scotland and 
England '—(Mr. Hull.) Exactly the same. 

7013. Will you tell us anything special which you 


have to state upon that subject ?—I do not know 


whether you have received a memorandum of sug- 
gestions by me which I forwarded to Professor Ram- 
say, in which I gave comparisons of three of the 
public departments of the Civil Service in Dublin, as 
regards the first, second, and third grades, with the 
first, second, and. third grades in our Survey, from 
which I think you will see that as compared with 
those departments the higher officers of the Geological 


- Survey in Ireland are noi paid equally. with them, and 


we consider that they are paid quite insufficientiy. 

7014. Could not that be used as an argument the 
other way; your argument is for levelling up, might 
not comparisons be made for levelling down ?—That 
has not been the tendency of Civil Service legislation 
in Ireland, however it may have been in other 
matters. Several branches of the Civil Service in 
Treland have had their pay increased pro rata. 

7015. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you think, for 
instance, that the duties of a District Surveyor in 
Ireland are as onerous and responsible as those of” the 
Secretary of Public Education, whose duties would 
extend all over Ireland ?—Perhaps not; I do not 
suppose that they are. _ 

- (Mr. Kinahan.) But then the secretary whom you 
mention is permanent in one place, whereas the District 
surveyor runs about from one place to another, and 
all his salary is wasted in travelling expenses. For 


instance, in the last three years I have been moved 


twice; losing by buying, selling, and travelling ex- 
penses over 250/., and forcing me to run in debt. The 
other officers of the survey have to move also. ‘To 
calculate the real income of one of the subordinate 
officers on the Geological Survey, at least a third 
should be substracted from their pay. , 

7016. (Chairman.) Do you not receive an allow- 
ance >—Yes, but it is a mere bagatelle. 


7017 . What is it ?—I receive the same allowance as 
is given to a major in the army. 


(Ir. Hull.) For moving from one station to another 
every officer on the survey receives one day’s allowance; 
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that is to say, in the case of the director and the District 
Surveyor it is 15s. a day, the senior geologist 12s., 
and in the. case of the others it is from 8s. to 10s., that 
is for subsistence; but what Mr. Kinahan says has 
great force, namely, that with a gentleman in his 
position, with ties of other kinds besides himself, a 
great deal of his salary is expended in providing house 


‘accommodation for his family. 


“7018. (To Mr. Kinahan.) Have you to move 
often ?—Yes, in the last three years I have had to 
move twice ; first, from Galway to Dublin, and then 


from Dublin to Wexford ; and then when the survey is 


done there I shall have-to move from Wexford to the 
north of Ireland. -I shall be allowed to carry just as 
much luggage as a major in the army is allowed to 
carry, and I shall have to sell up everything above 
that in Wexford at a third of the value, and to buy 
again at twice the amount in the north. 

7019. You mean that you will have to take a house 
unfurnished ?—I have generally to’ take a house 


unfurnished: as a rule you cannot get a furnished 


house in Ireland. It is just possible that I shall have 
to put the house in habitable order when I go into it. 
When I was ordered down to West Galway I could 
not find a house that I could put my head into until I 
repaired it, and at Wexford I could not get a house 
for five or six months after I was ordered to Wexford. 
I had to live in Wexford, and my family had to live 
in Dublin for five or six months, before 1 could get a 
house. 

7020. Practically, you have found your expenditure 
greater than your allowance ?—Yes, and I found that I 
was forced to spend more than my income, con- 
sequent on the losses incurred by the necessary buy- 
ing and selling, and had to get in debt, which I have 
never been able to clear off since: On account of the 
migratory nature of our service we are at the mercy of 
house owners, and often have to pay for accommoda- 
tion far more than others would. While working 
mountain districts, or the seashore (which work 
has to be done in the summer), we have to put up in 
tourists’ hotels, and the like, often expending more than 
our pay. We, I believe, (in Ireland at least) are the 
only migratory service that are not given an allowance 
for lodgings. 

7021. (To Mr. O’ Kelly.) Have you any remarks 
to make with respect to your office ?—No, except to 
confirm what Mr. Hull has said as to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the temporary assistants, and it very often 
prevents our getting men who would be a great 
acquisition to the service. 

7022. You, I suppose, live in Dublin altogether >— 
I am permanent; I was in the field for ten years 
(seven as assistant geologist and three as geologist), 
and then I was transferred to the office, and with the 
title of ‘“‘geologist.” Ihave been acting as secretary 
in charge of the office, and acting in the absence 
of the director, and doing the office work. 

7023. All the maps, I suppose, are in your custody ? 
—Yes, and the office in the absence of the Director. 

7024. (To. Mr. Hull.) What connection have you 
with the College of Science in Dublin ?—I am official 
Curator of the paleontological and gedlogical col- 
lections and professor of geology in the Royal College 
of Science in Dublin. 

7025. For that do you receive an additional salary ? 
—I do; in fact if it was not for that additional salary 
I do not think that I could live. 

7026. (To Mr. Kinahan.) It is not quite the case, 
is it, that no Irish geological surveyors have received 
colonial appointments. I think that I have several 
in my eye?—No Irish geological surveyor has 
received such an appointment since the death of Sir 
Henry De la Beche. 

7027. Several received it before ?—Yes, but none 
have received it since. Some of our men have thrown 
over the Irish Survey because they could not get 
promotion, and they have gone on the Indian Survey, 
but they have not got any of the colonial appointments. 

7028. Have not the colonial appointments generally 
gone through the office here ?—Sir Roderick Murchi- 
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son recommended the persons to whom they were 

iven. t 
7029. The head of the Geological Survey in India 
was an old Irish surveyor ?—Yes, but even then the 
appointment was not offered to him first; it was first 
offered to Professor Ramsay and Professor Jukes, who 
were both on the English Survey at the time, and it 
was given to Mr. Oldham afterwards. The Irish 
Survey since Sir H. Dela Beche’s time have been kept 
out in the cold, and their promotion stopped by an 
officer from the other branches being put over them, 
which has not been done elsewhere, as these unknown 
juniors have been promoted over the heads of their 
seniors. Formerly Irish officers got their share of 
chances, as for instance (besides Dr. Oldham), Messrs. 
McCoy, Wiley, &c. were given colonial appointments. 

7030. (To Mr. Hull.) Are there any other points 
which you wish to bring before us ?—Yes ; one point 
is as to the possibility of appointing a palzontologist on 
the Geological Survey in Ireland. I would respect- 
fully represent that Mr. Bailey, who has nominally 
held that office for many years, should be placed in 
that actual position, and should be appointed palzon- 
tologist to the Irish section of the survey, on a fitting 
salary. 

7031. What is he now ?—He simply ranks as one 
of the senior geologists. 

7032. Acting as paleontologist ?—Yes. Then with 
regard to the acting secretary, Mr. O’Kelly, it also 
seems to me that it is desirable that he should be 
appointed as secretary to the Geological Survey, he 
only ranking as senior geologist at the present. time, 
and that it should be with a fitting salary. His duties 
are of a very responsible character; he has charge of 
all the official documents and correspondence, and he 
keeps the maps. 

7033. Who is the secretary of the Geological 
Survey in London?—Mr. Best acts in that capacity. 

(Mr. O’Kelly.) He has the title of geologist, as I 
have, and he has about the same service, namely, 
something over 20 years. 

7034. In fact, you are both geologists with a special 
duty ?—Yes; and Mr. Bailey acts as palxontologist ; 
so that we occupy posts intended for two field 
geologists. We have only four men on the Irish 
Survey as geologists, and because they rank as geolo- 
gists it prevents the promotion of two of the assistant 
geologists. 

(Mr. Kinahan.) Two of the field men are kept out 
of promotion in consequence of Messrs. O’Kelly and 
Baily occupying two of the posts. , 

(Mr. Hutl.)'There is one other point to which Ishould 
like to refer. According to the present arrangements 
when once an assistant geologist reaches the maximum 
pay he stops there, and no matter how well he may 
have carried on his duties during the time he has no 
chance of promotion until there is a vacancy amongst 
the seniors. That, of course, generally occurs at long 
intervals, and I would represent that when an assist- 
ant has reached his maximum, and can produce on 
the part of the Director a testimonial of his qualifica- 
tion and zeal in the public service, some means should 
be adopted by which his pay should be increased 
without waiting for a vacancy amongst the seniors. 

7035. (Sir Francis Sandford.) He performs the 
same duties as the senior geologist —He performs 
exactly the same duties. 

7036. (Chairman.) The assistant geologist stops 


until there is a vacancy among the regular geologists ? 


whey OB 


(Mr. O’ Kelly.) It is limited to four geologists, 

(Mr. Hull.) Under the present arrangement there 
is no premium for good service. 

7037. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you read the 
First Report of this Commission ?—I saw an abstract 
of it, and there was one point which struck me as 
deserving to be carried out, namely, that there should 
be some reward for good service. I think that that 
was one point which this Commission recommended. 

7038. Would it not meet your views if the assistant 
geologists and the geologists were thrown into one 
class ?—Yes. 

7039. (Chairman.) Supposing that your assistant 
geologists and your geologists were thrown into one 
class they would go up from 100/. to 400/. a year, 
with the power when they were put upon special duty 
of having 2007. a year more put to their pay if they 
were worthy of it?—Yes; that wonld meet the case. 

(Mr. Kinahan.) But there would be a disadvantage 
in that, because according to the Treasury letter, dated 
24th November 1866, the senior geologists are to have 
charge of the work of the assistants, and if the 
assistants and the senior geologists are all to have 
the same rank you cannot put one man to work under 
the other. 

7040. Supposing that you had “ duty pay,” as it is 
called, which would commence from any period of the 
work, if a man was fit for superintendence you could 
put him over any other men if you chose, he would be 
like a serjeant over a certain number of men ?—Yes, 
if you gave him rank. besides, but if not men would 
object to acting under a man of the same rank as 
themselves. veaee 

(Mr. Hull.) I_think that I can state that, prac- 
tically that is not a supject which will cause any 
inconvenience, because when once an assistant geo- 
logist has thoroughly learnt his duties he is put 
entirely upon his own foundation and he is allowed to 
work his own ground for himself, and it i8 not 
necessary to put him under a senior geologist; he re- 
ports direetly to the Director. The District Surveyor 
is placed in charge of a district with several surveyors 
under him, either senior geologists or assistants, but 
it is not at all necessary in order to conduct the survey ; 
and I never knew that it was one of the rules of the 
survey that a senior geologist should be put in charge 
of an assistant geologist when once he knows his 
duties. 

(Mr. Kinahan.) Under the minute which we now 
act every senior geologist was to have three assistant 
geologists under him and to manage their work. I 
respectfully request attention to this letter (par. No. 6): 
‘* Each senior geologist will be required to instruct 
‘* and be more or less answerable * * * #* 
“ for the work of not less than three assistants.” 

7041. But, practically, that has not been carried 
out?—It has been carried out until very lately. It 
has not been carried out in Mr. Hull’s time. 

7042. I do not think that it is carried out in 
England or Scotland, is it?—It is carried out in 
England. 

(Mr. Hull.) I do not think that it is. 

(Mr. Kinahan.) In parts of England at least. 

7043. We did not hear so from Professor Ramsay ? 
—It is carried out in England ; but I do not know 
what is done in Scotland. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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Mr. Cuarrtes B. Worsnop examined. 


7044. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Museum at South Kensington ?—I am an as- 
sistant keeper there. | 

7045. What is the present number of assistant 
keepers ?—Ten. 

7046. Have you seen any of the printed evidence 
which has been given on ihe subject of the Museum ? 
—No. 

7047. We have been informed as to the duties 
which are required to be performed by the assistant 
keepers ; do you think that those duties are of a 
character for which a capacity could be acquired by 
‘any person with a moderate education entering into 
the office without any technical knowledge ?—Cer- 
tainly, if his heart was in the work. 

7048. That is to say, if he possessed a knowledge 
of art before he entered ?-No, not necessarily ; 
I think that many of our duties are of such a 
character that we do not require to be acquainted 
with art; we are more caretakers than artists. For 
instance, in my own case, I have to superintend the 
removal of all the works of art from the Museum at 
South Kensington to the country, and to see that 
they are carefully treated in the country, and to 
advise the local committees as to the best method of 
making local exhibitions pay. Of course I for my- 
self ascertain the best method of packing and securing 
things against fire, and so on; but I have no time to 
enter into art. 

7049. Have you not grown up in the atmosphere 
of art ?—Yes; I was a student at Somerset House in 
1848. ; 

7050. Have the other assistant keepers the same 
general knowledge of art which you possess 2— 
I believe so. 

7051. Do you think that it could not be done by 
a competitive examination before entrance ?—I am 
afraid not; I can hardly see my way clear to that 
point. : 

7052. Who is the last man who has been ap- 
pointed ?—Four or five persons have been appointed 
within the last few years, but they have been ap- 
pointed for various qualifications for which they have 
been specially selected. For instance, one of them 
has been appointed as cataloguer of one of the 
libraries ; his qualification consisted in knowing a 
number of languages, from which he was enabled to 
transcribe the books. 
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T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
H. Joycn, Esq. 
R. G. C. Hamazton, Esq., Secretary. 


7053. How did he get a Civil Service certificate ? 
—He held the appointment of assistant keeper some 12 March 1875. 
time before the certificates of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners were granted. Another gentleman was 
appointed to the Art Museum, who holds five certifi- 
cates as art master ; it is a special case. 

7054. Do you think that that technical knowledge 
is quite necessary, and that it could not be obtained 
by a mere examination ?—I think that it is necessary ; 
and I am afraid that it could not be acquired except 
by experience. 

7055. Have any of the assistant keepers risen to be 
keepers ?—Three of them in about 17 years. 

7056. What is your maximum salary ?—3200. 

7057. What is your minimum ?—200/. 

7058. You enter at 200/. ?—Yes. 

7059. Are there any points which, as representing 
the assistant keepers, you would like to lay before the 
Commission ?—Simply that we think that the salary 
is insufficient for the position which we hold, and the 
duties which we perform, and in comparison with 
other departments or establishments of a similar 
nature. We are not paid even as much as the senior 
assistants in the British Museum, which is a class 
lower than the assistant keepers; their maximum 
goes up to 400/., and the assistant keepers go up to 
4501.; and we consider that to be a hardship. 

7060. Are most of the assistant keepers men of 
education ?—Certainly. 

7061. And they either possess a knowledge of art, 
or they possess a knowledge of languages ?—Certainly ; 
three of them are bachelors of arts. I think that one 
of them can speak five languages fluently, and can 
translate three more for purposes of cataloguing. 
Another, who is engaged in the cataloguing business, 
is master of five languages; and a third is master of 
three languages. 

7062. In your own special work you come a good 
deal in contact with the influential people in different 
towns, do you not ?—Yes. 

7063. And you have to aid them in the administra- 
tion of the temporary museum ?—Yes; that is my 
special duty. 

7064. (Mr. Fremantle.) Are there any inferior 
officers in the Museum who would train up to be 
assistant keepers ?— We have none at present. 

7065. It is therefore necessary that they should be 
appointed direct ?—I think so. 


/ 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. James A. Emstiz and Mr. Tuomas Rrep examined.* 


7066. (Chairman.) You represent the civil as- 
sistants of the Ordnance Survey ?—(Mr. Emslie.) 
Yes. BN 

7067. They are about 1,000 in number, are they 
not ?—In 1873 they were 1,000. 

7068. What are they now ?—We are not aware of 
the exact number, but believe it is over 1,000. 

7069. Formerly it was almost altogether a military 

' service, was it not ?>—No. 3 

7070. Never from the beginning ?—Never from 
the beginning. — 

7071. Have they always employed a large number 
of civil assistants ?—Always. — : 


; x For papers handed in by these witnesses, see App. B, 17. (a and 6). 


Mr. 

J. A. Enslie. 

7072. Do these civil assistants act as surveyors in Mr. T. Reed. 
the field ?—Yes; and as levellers, and also as engravers, ene 


, 12 1875. 
draughtsmen, computers, clerks, &c. in the office. pase ci 


70738. Have they been lately increasing in numbers 
in comparison to the military ?—(Mr. Reed.) Yes; I 
cannot state the exact proportion, but they have 
certainly increased, 


7074. The head of the Trigonometrical Survey is a 
military officer, namely, Sir Henry James ?—(Mr. 
Emslie.) Yes. 


7075. Are you paid at the rate of so much per day, 
or by salary >—By the day. 
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-7076. Is your general rate of pay 15s, a day to the 


engravers and 10s. a day to the others ?—Yes, the 


maximum rates; but they are seldom attained. 
7077. What is the minimum ?—There is no stated 
amount. It is as low as 6d. per day for boys. 
7078. You also take them in as boys ?—Yes, 
7079. I see that you say that out of 1,000 civil 


assistants employed in 1873 only 64 received more 


or technical knowledge ? 


than 8s. per diem, or 125/..per annum ?—That is 
correct according to the report. 

7080. How do you get in; by competition or by 
nomination ?—By neither. It is merely by selection. 
The office assistants are largely recruited from boys, 
and the field assistants from the more intelligent of 
the class termed labourers or chainmen. Those who 
do not join as boys or chainmen are employed on 
account of their possessing superior skill or intelli- 
gence. _— 

7081. (Mr. Walrond.) Some have had Civil Service 
certificates, have they not >—Yes, a great many. 

7082. (Chairman.) Are not they now required to 
have Civil Service certificates ,—No ; not since 1870. 

7083. That is since they went to the Board of 
Works, is it not ?—Yes; since 1870. 

7084. They were formerly considered to be civil 


-servants, were they not ?—Yes ; and they had to pass 


an examination, but a very trivial one. 

7085. And they received superannuation under the 
old system ?—They did. 

7086. What you wish to represent to the Commis- 
sion is that whilst you are paid as a temporary service 
you consider yourselves really as a permanent service, 
and that you ought to be regarded as civil servants ? 
—Exactly so. The statement has been made that the 
survey was coming to a conclusion, but all the evi- 
dence is against it, inasmuch as they have erected 
very large buildings at Southampton, are extending 
buildings at Mountjoy, and all the work will have 
to be revised again. In addition to that, only a small 


' portion of the country has been completed on the 


25-inch seale. Ireland is only about one third revised, 
if so much. 

7087. Do you do it all upon the 25-inch scale and 
then reduce it ?—Yes; all but the wild and moun- 
tainous portions, which are done on the six-inch 
scale. 

7088. Amongst your 1,000 civil servants, what-sort 
of organization have you as to officers ?—They are all 
superintended by the military. 

7089, Are the non-commissioned officers over the 
civil assistants P—Yes; and young and inexperienced 
non-commissioned officers and even sappers are put 
over civil assistants of great experience and long 
service, which causes a strong class feeling. 

7090. Have none of your men ever risen to a more 
responsible position than that of assistant ?—Very 
few. Iam one of those who have sorisen.. I have 
12s. per diem, but I have superintended an important 


branch of the Survey for a number of years, namely, . 


the hill sketching branch. Iam simply speaking of the 
civil assistants irrespective of the engravers. There 
are engravers who have 1. a day for superintending. 

7091. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Are the 1,000 civil 
assistants all engaged in work requiring professional 
What do you do with your 
boys and chainmen ?—There is a great advantage in 
having a chainman who is well up to his work. The 
boys begin at simple computations or minor plotting, 
and they have always made the very best assistants 
for office work that we have. 
generally supplied from the more intelligent chain- 
men; but we are now getting a very inferior class of 
chainmen in the department. A man prefers going 
into the police force; if he is only weak and dimi- 
nutive we may gethim, and the consequence is that 
the men who are recruiting our forces are very. inferior 
compared with what they used to be. 

7092. How long is it before a man is useful as a 
chainman ?—He may be put to the simple dragging 
of a chain at once, but a period of at least 12 months 
must elapse before he can be considered an efficient. 
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7093. How long does he stay at that kind of work ? 
—tThere is no stated time. 


for 20, 30, or 40 years. 


promoted. 
7094. What d 
week, 
7095. ( Chairman.) What are the hours for which 


“they get at last ?—16s. 6d. per 


/you are employed?—From eight to four in the 


winter, and from eight to five in the summer in the 
field. 
(MrReed.) In the office from nine till five in the 
winter, and from nine till half-past five in the summer. 
7096. Have you in the class of civil servants men 
who are nothing but labourers ?—No, the labourers 
form a distinct class. 


If a man shows more — 
than ordinary capacity, he may in two or three years 
be appointed an assistant, but we have had them on 
Such men have been so — 
ignorant as regards education that they have not been 


7097. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Then the chainmen — 


are not included in the 1,000 ?—No, there are nearly 
500 chainmen employed in addition. ; 

7098. Are the boys included in the 1,000 ?—Yes. 

7099. What number of boys are there 2—I do not 
know the exact number of boys, but I should say 
between 100 and 150. 

7100. (Chatrman.) Is their education tested before 
they are taken in?—(Mr. Emslie.) No. , 

(Mr. Reed.) Except a simple test by the officer in 
command, just to satisfy himself that they are fit for 
employment; there is no examination by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

7101, But still it is seen that they can read and 
write >—Yes. 

7102. (Mr. Fremantle.) What duties are performed 
by the non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal 
Engineers >—( Mr. Emslie.). Most of the non-commis- 
sioned officers are employed superintending; the rest, 
together with the sappers, are for the most part 


employed at the ordinary duties of the survey. Some — 
of them do little else than attend to strictly military 


duties, such as regimental accounts, returns, &c. 
7103. Do they perform the same duties as the civil 
assistants ?——They do; but they are not as a body so 
efficient or experienced. 
7104, (Str Francis Sandford.) If you paid your 
boys better and got them in by examination, could. you 
reduce their numbers ?—Yes; they are taken in too 


ouzg now, and they are useless; we ought to haye 
yous vi : g : 


no boy coming into the service under 15. 


7105. At what age do they come in now ?—At 12. 


and 13. 

(Mr. feed.) Orders have been given recently for 
no boys to be taken in under 13-years of age; but 
previously they were taken in much younger. 

7106. (Mr. Fremantle.) But there is no restriction 
as to numbers?—No. ~ 

7107. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do the boys take part 


in the field work, or are they employed in the office » 


work ?—In the office work only; there are other boys 
employed in a temporary manner in the field, but they 
are not included in the estimate which I haye given. 

7108. (Mr. Walrond.) Do all. the civil, assistants 
enter as boys ?—(Mr. Emslie.) No. 

7109. What proportion of those who are now on 
the list of civil assistants do you think have begun as 
boys ?—-(Mr. Reed.) I should say probably not less 
than one third. ) 

7110. To come to the examination; do you think 
that the examination which there used to be, which 
consisted simply in reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic, was sufficient?—(Mr. Emslie.) Not at 
all ; it never developed the intelligence which was 
required for the work ; the work had very commonly 
to be done over again, from the want of proper 
intelligence. , i ; 

7111. (Sir Francis Sandford.) They had, I suppose, 
to do the minor calculations >—The minor calculations 
had to be done by boys. 

7112. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you say that none of these 


civil assistants are entitled to superannuation p—None - 


who have joined and have been appointed since 1870; 


ey : : CIVIL ‘SERVICE INQUIRY ‘COMMISSIONERS. 


: _ previously to. dat date ail who quilified were cntitled 


to superannuation. © 
(Mr. Reed.) Most of the 1,000 now employed are 


Guititleds but there is a considerable minority, ap- 


pointed since 1870, ohh is not entitled to super- 
annuation. ( 

5 ae bAS. ( Chairman.) How did that. difference arise ? 
al believe that it was the result of some kind of 
inquiry instituted by the Treasury, or by Her Ma- 


jesty’s First Commissioner, soon after the transfer to 
the Board of Works. 

7114.. Is there any other point not included in your 
paper which you would like to bring before us ?— 
(Mr. Emslie.) I think that the paper includes the 
principal points, and we have cases illustrating them, 
if required, 

7115. I think that you have clearly meee ay forward 
your general grievances. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Joun James Bonp,* Mr. Peter Turner,} and Mr. Atrrep Krineston, examined. 


7116. (Chairman.) What positions do you fill in 
the Public Record Office ?—(Mr. Bond.) I am one of 
the senior assistant keepers. 

(Mr. Turner.) I represent the senior clerks. 

(Mr. Kingston.) I am a senior clerk. 

7117. At the present time do your junior clerks 
enter by competition or by nomination >—( Mr. Bond. ) 
By competition at present. 

7118. By open . competition >—By open compe- 
tition. 

7119. How long has that been the case ?—Since 
that system has been introduced ; not very long. 

7120. Do you find it work well ?—Yes, as far as 
my experience goes; but I think that in one or two 
eases people have gone away because they thought 
that they could get better appointments. One man 
. went to India. And it is advantageous to keep those 
who come in, because there are special duties, and a 
special knowledge is requisite which can only be 
acquired in the office. 

7121. I see’ that in your printed paper you state 
that you think that the junior clerks can be very well 
employed upon the mechanical or routine work of the 
office, in order to get that special knowledge ?—Cer- 
tainly ; and it is very much’ better that every gentle- 
_man should go through all the duties of the office 
- instead of the work being done by strangers. 

7122. According to your present system your junior 
clerks would rise “by seniority to be senior clerks if 
there was no break ?—Yes. 

7123. And your senior clerks to be assistant 
keepers of the second class, also by seniority ?— 
Yes. 


7124. And by seniority again to be assistant 


keepers of the first class?—Yes. As regards the 
assistant keepers of the second class, there is only one 
with that title; that is now merged in ee senior 
‘clerks: The title is dying out. 

7125. In fact, there are 12 senior clerks salen of 
11 senior clerks; and one assistant keeper of the 
second class ?—Yes. 

7126. The salary of the junior clerks begins at 
1007. and goes up to 2007. as the maximum ?—Yes., 

' 7127. Of the senior clerks there are eight at 2501. 
going up to 350/., and four from 3501. and going up 
to 4002. >—Yes. 

7128, The assistant keepers go from 400/. to 6001. ? 
—Yes; a certain number stopping at 500/., and then 
going on as vacancies occur. 

7129. Do you see any advantage i in these arbitrary 
divisions ?—No; I think that it is very much better 
that they should go on without those blocks; that is 
a special grievance. 

7130. Have you read the First Report of this 
Commission ?—No ; because we were waiting for a 
report which applied to our special occupation, and 
the assistant keepers, whom I represent, thought that 
it would be better to give their opinion upon a report 
which applied to. us. _ 

7131. Have you read the First Report of this Com- 
mission as a matter of interest to yourself ?—No; I 
have not gone over it, because it referred to transfers 
which I thought could not apply to us. 

7132. There was one proposal in it, namely, to 
‘have a regular rise of salary for all clerks’ from 100J. 
up to 400/., by increments rising by seniority, and in 
‘special cases where ‘special duty was given to have 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 18. 


salaries which might amount up to 2007. in addition, 
under the name of “duty pay” ?—Yes; I have con- 
sidered that. 

7133. Do. you not consider that that would fit in 
with your scheme ?>—Yes; if it was not called “ duty 
pay,” because all our duties are special, and if the 
gentlemen rose without a block to 600/. it would be 
convenient, 

7134. That would be only by the performance of 
special technical duties ?—Our duties are all special, 
and there would be no opportunity, with the excep- 
tion of one instance, I think, of having duty pay, 
namely, in the case of Mr. Kingston who is the 
caretaker of the a eaest and has to give extra 
attendance. 

7135. For’ instance, the assistant keepers have 
more responsible duties than the senior clerks ?— 
Certainly. 

7136. And the senior clerks have more responsible 
duties than the junior clerks ?—Yes. 


7137. In those cases a certain amount of special 
pay might be given to your senior clerks for more 
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responsible duties, and a special pay might be given _ 


to your assistant keepers for the performance of the 
more responsible duties ?—Yes. 

7138. That is the meaning of the “duty pay” ?— 
Yes. If aman is selected the duty pay accompanies 
his appointment. 

7139. That I think would be good ?—Yes. 

- 7140. Beyond that there are staff offices; we call 
anything above 600/. a staff office >—Yes. 


7141. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Under what scheme 
is your office included ; is it Scheme 1 or Scheme 2 of 
the Civil Service ?—It is the first class, I think. 


7142.. (Mr. Walrond.) It was not so on the last 
occasion, was it ?—There was a modification. 

7148. On the last occasion, was not it under the 
old rule which existed before Scheme 1 and Scheme 2 
were framed ?—(Mr. Kingston.) ‘The last examination 
was a special examination, because it was thought 
very difficult to obtain the clerks according to the 
requirements, at the salary, and it was an arrangement, 
T think, with the head of the department that there 
should be special examinations in those cases. 


7144. And was not there another reason for it, 
namely, that a candidate had been selected by 
Scheme 1, and was found not to possess the necessary 
qualifications, and afterwards resigned ?—Yes; that 
was, I think, in the matter of Latin, he having passed. 
sufficiently well in other subjects, but he had not 
what was a special requisite in our department. 


(Mr. Bond.) But I think that he qualified himself, 
and that when he found that he could not receive the 
money which he had expected, namely, 200/. a year, 
and that it was only 100/. a year, he declined to take 
his post. 

7145. (Mr. Farrer.) You had a man sent to you 
under Regulation 1?—Yes. 

7146. ‘And he was not fit for your place because he 
did not know Latin, although he knew a great many 
other things ?—He had six months in which to qualify 


‘himself, ‘and when he found that the pay was 1002. a 


year less than he expected, having passed a first-class 
Civil Service examination by the papers, he declined 
to accept the post. 

{ For paper handed i in by this witness, see App. B. 19. 
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not accept the place ?—He would not. 

7148. Do you know what became of him ?-—I have 
a, note of it. ; 

7149. (Chairman.) Do you think that you cannot 
* divide the work in your office into routine work and 
intellectual. work, but that all your clerks must go 
through the routine work?—It is all intellectual 
work; when they first come in they must learn to 
read the writing of 600 years, which varies in every 
reign; then they are set to assort and arrange docu- 
ments. ; 

7150. (Mr. Farrer.) Are those documents in Latin 
and in Norman-French ?—Yes; they have to arrange 


these things chronologically and according to fixed 


dates; it is a fixed system which they would learn 
best in the office; and it is better that they should go 
through all this work than to put them on any other 
work ; in fact they ought to go through all the stages. 

7151. (Chairman.) Then you consider that all your 
junior clerks ought to be young men of good educa- 
tion ?—Certainly, they: must be so; they could not 
hope to rise in after years unless they qualified them- 
selves when they were in the office; they must be 
continually learning. 

7152. There are eight persons who are described as 
transcribers, does that remark apply to them ?—No, 
those transcribers were selected for the purpose, and 
they are employed in transcribing things which they 
are directed to do by the deputy keeper ; I employed 
them on one occasion to make some copies which 
were wanted very speedily, but it was not done very 
satisfactorily. ‘They have to do any ordinary writing 
which the assistant keeper wants them to do. 

7153. (Mr. Farrer.) They are not employed in 
copying records f—No. 4 

7154. But in doing ordinary copying ?—Yes. Our 
copies are made officially for legal purposes, and by 
the Act they are made evidence in a court of law, and 
they have to be made by proper persons and In a 
proper manner. 

7155. (Mr. Walrond.) 'Then these ‘transcribers are 
not in a position in which they could be expected to 
be promoted to the body of the establishment ?—No, 
they could not be officials. ; 

7156. (Chairman.) In what way do the senior 
clerks differ from the junior clerks in duties ?—No 
more than in length of service and having more re- 
sponsible work. 

(Mr. Turner.) They have the greater experience 
which length of service brings. 

7157. And therefore they are put upon more re- 
sponsible work ?—(Mr. Bond.) Yes, and they would 
perhaps have the direction. ‘ 

7158. In what respect does an assistant keeper differ 
from a senior clerk ?—A senior assistant keeper is 
authorised by Act of Parliament to certify copies, which 
are evidence in a court of law, which a junior clerk is 
not authorised to do. The term “senior clerk” is 
one which has been introduced of late years; they 
were never before called senior clerks, and the name 
of “assistant keeper” has been introduced into the 
Act of Parliament. They came in as juniors in the 
office, and have reached their position. 

7159. Have they any keeping character as, dis- 
tinguished from a clerical character ?—They used to 
be responsible for the records as much as the deputy 
keeper; but when the records were removed from all 
the branch offices the present deputy keeper took the 
sole responsibility and control. 

7160. (Mr. Farrer.) When you say that their 
signature is received, I suppose that they sign the 
things which are brought to them by the senior 
clerks ?—Mo; two.assistant keepers have to examine 
them themselves and to certify them. They see that 
they are properly stamped with the seal of the office, 
which makes them evidence in a court of law. 

7161. (Chairman.) Then they have responsibilities 
which are still greater than those of the senior clerks ? 
—Certainly, very much, 
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_. 7162. Intellectual responsibilities ?—A senior clerk 
to-day might to-morrow be an assistant keeper, but his _ 


attainments would be the same, although his 


tains respon- 
sibilities would be increased. , 


7163. (Mr. Fremantle.) What number of copies — 


oa, 


are required in a year for the purpose which you 
mention ?—Our fees amount to’ about 500/. a year; 
but the lawyers call very frequently, and they are very 
much interested in the making of these copies. When 
I tell you that we charge 6d. and 1s. a folio I think 
that the sum of 500/. a year would give you an idea of — 
the quantity. 

7164. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that the principal work of 
the office ?—Yes, that is the chief work, to which all 
other work gives way; the next work (the highest) is 


‘to make calendars for the public, so as to save their 


time, and to arrange the documents. If documents: 
are important they require speedy arrangement, but 
the arrangement is a work of many years, as so many 
things require arrangement. 

7165. (Chairman.) Have you plenty of work for 
the 16 junior clerks ?—Yes. 

7166. (Mr. Farrer.) You do as .much of the 
arrangement as you can ?—Yes. 

7177. But it is always ahead 
overtake it ?—Just so. 


of you, you do not 


7168. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 


auy of you gentlemen would wish to bring. before us 
with regard to your office ?—Simply as to the scale of 
pay. It would be desirable to compare the first class 
of pay elsewhere with ours, some offices having re- 
ceived that pay ; and it has been suggested that instead 
of a duty pay we should rise to 600/. after 25 years. 
7169. According to our proposal, we did not in- 
dicate that any person should rise beyond 400J. as a 
matter of right by seniority,.but that if he was worth 
his salt he might rise to the extent of 200/. more P— 


Yes. 


7170. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you any objection to 
promotion by merit to the extent that the increased 
promotion beyond-the possibility of rising to the 4007. 
a year should be attached to merit and the performance 
of duty and not to seniority >—It has always been 
attached to merit to a certain extent, but it should not - 
be strained because it would create an unpleasant 
feeling in the office. 

Pda Do you ever promote unless by seniority >— 
es. 

(Mr. Kingston.) We have had two or three cases 
of that kind with very great advantage to the service. 
On the original formation of the office there were some 
two or three men who from one cause or another 
would do very well in the lower class, but they would 
not do in the higher class of the office, and it became 
necessary when their cases for promotion had to be 
considered to pass them over for others, and it was done. 

7172. (Chatrman.) In that case would there have 
been any impropriety in létting them remain at their 
were they worth more to the 
State ?—(Mr. Turner.) The maximum was only 2002, 

(Mr. Bond.) I do not think that they were worth 
more than 400/., and I think that they might very 
safely have been left there without any grievance. 

7173. (Sir Francis Sandford.) At present you have 
a break at the top of the third class, which consists of 
16, a break at the top of the second class which con- 


‘sists of 11, and you have one assistant keeper in the 


second class. All those men according to our scheme 
would necessarily rise from 100/. to 4002., and those 
at the top would perhaps get 200/. more ?>—Yes. 

7174. All that would be done by our scheme would 
be removing the breaks at the top of the junior clerks 
and at the top of the senior clerks >—That, no doubt, 
would be a benefit, but there would be no inerease in 
the scale. 

7175. (Chairman.) If you required staff officers 
under any other name, in order to give an increase of 
pay for increased! work, there is no reason why there 
should not be any number of. staff officers ?—We 
should require another Act of Parliament; the name 
assistant keeper ” is regulated by Act of Parliament, 


: 


4 


7176. (Mr. Joyce.) Might not the office of assistant 
keeper be a staff appointment with that name ?—Yes. 


7177. (Chairman.) Do all your 16 junior clerks 
know Latin and French ?—Certainly, all of them; 
they are examined in it. 


7178. Is there any other point which you wish to 
bring before us?—(Mr. Kingston.) With respect to 
any peculiar service in the department Sir Thomas 
Hardy wished me to attend before you to mention 
that in the last few years a very considerable amount 
of business has come into the department through the 
Government papers which have been placed under our 
control in a different way from those which are placed 
with us by Actof Parliament. Since the year 1845 
the Masters of the Rolls in conjunction with the 
Secretaries of State have consented to receive papers 
of the different Government departments in a sort of 
confidential way and to treat them in the same way 
that the departments would treat them, io help the 
departments in any information which they might 
require out of them, and to give advice to them in any 
way which might be directed ; and that has gradually 
brought into the department a very large amount of 


modern work, extending as far back as the inquiry 


instituted, but involving a very large assistance from 
the department ; and from having been originally a 


very slight thing, because the papers have been 


gradually received in the course of years, this has 
now become a very large item of work in the depart- 


ment, and it involves a very considerable amount of 


time and attention, and it is very varied in its character. 


Sir Thomas Hardy wanted me to tell you this, be- 


cause in the answers to the questions put to the 
department this only appears as giving assistance to 
Secretaries of State and so on, and it does not repre- 


sent anything very large, but it really is very large. 


Sir Thomas Hardy also wanted me, without betraying 
any departmental secrets, to say that there is now 
hardly a question of the day which requires the ex- 
amination of papers or reports as to what has been 


done in the past which does not receive help in some 


\ 


. Oxford, 


way or another at our hands, and it involves a very 
large amount of work. 

7179. (Mr. Farrer.) Down to what period do you 
get papers from the departments ’—We have them in 
various ways; we have the Treasury papers to 1849, 
we have the Colonial Office papers also to 1849, we 
have the Foreign Office papers to 1810, we have the 
War Office papers, some of them to the current year. 


As regards the Admiralty, we have a great number 


of their papers as far as 1865, but the bulk of them 
to 1839. " 

7180. Are the whole of the papers of those great 
departments sent to your office ?—They are all lodged 
with us. 
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7181. The whole of the minute correspondence ?— 
Yes; the entire records of the departments. 

7182. Are they not sorted at all >—Yes.. 

7183. Are none of them destroyed before they 
come to you ?—Yes; they have all more or less been 
subjected to selection before we receive them. 

7184. (Chairman.) With regard to those papers 
which are getting to a more modern date, do you 
require clerks with a knowledge of Latin and French 
to take care of them ?—You would not require such 
clerks to take care of them, but a knowledge of 
languages is required to consult them, and you would 
require intelligence to carry out an inquiry of any 
kind which might be submitted to you, which might 
have to travel not only through one department but 
through several, and it might involve the details of 
papers and correspondence in every department. 

7185. But for the mere custody of such papers and 
the keeping of them in order, would not a clerk of an 
inferior character be sufficient p—(Mr. Bond.) But 
they are all under the charge of the deputy keeper ; 
they are locked up afterwards, so that they are only 
open during the day. 

(Mr. Kingston.) The custody of everything is 
under the head of the department. 

7186. (Mr. Fremantle.) But the persons in your 
service would have the selection and classification of 
papers, deciding upon those which were to be kept 
and those which were to be destroyed ?—I was speak- 
ing more of the work required to be done both as to 
the official access of these papers and any access to be 
given to literary men engaged in writing works. 
Supposing that there is a case of the abolition of an 
office, or take the Arctic Expedition, which is now 
going out, or anything in which it is necessary to 
have the history of what has been previously done, 
then everything leading up to the present transaction, 
so far as the papers which are with us can give it, is 
done in our department, and all the papers which are 
necessary are prepared, and any report which is 
necessary is written, and all, the information is fur- 
nished up to the point. 

7187. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you mean that you make 
a précis of the papers if it 1s wanted P—Yes; and a 
report of anything which may be necessary. 

7188. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Of course you only 
do this upon an important question ?—(Mr. Bond.) 


- We have furnished particulars of the cattle plague 120 


years ago. 

(Mr. Kingston.) Sir Thomas Hardy was very 
anxious that, in considering the entire work of the 
office, this circumstance should not escape your ob- 
servation, and that you should have it properly repre- 
sented to you. 

7189. (Chairman.) Have you any other point to 
lay before us >—(Mr. Bond.) No. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Luxe Owen Pixs, M.A.,* examined. 


7190. (Chairman.) You represent the junior clerks 
in the Public Record Office >—Yes; there are 16 of 
us altogether. 

7191. You yourself are a Master of Arts, are you 
not -—Yes, [am a Master of Arts of Brasenose College, 

7192. And all the junior clerks are men of educa- 
tion ?—I should say most decidedly so. A great 
many of them have been either called to the Bar, or 


have entered an Inn of Court with the intention of 


being called to the Bar, and they take very great 
interest in the legal part of the work. 
7198. With the intention of remaining in the 


Record Office ?—Yes; as I understand. I merely 


mention that to give you an idea of the stamp of 
men. é 
7194. You rise from 100/. up to 2001. ?—Yes. 
7195. How long have you been in the office your- 


‘self ?—Between 12 and 13 years. 


# For papers handed in by this witness, see App. B. 20. (a and 6). 


7196. Are you at your maximum now ?—I have 
now been at my maximum for two years and four 
months. 

7197. When was the last vacancy in’ the senior 
clerks ?—As nearly as possible, I think, a year ago. 

7198. And then there was only one vacancy ?— 
Xes ; 

7199. Do you like the plan of a stop between one 
class and another ?—Two or three years ago I should 
certainly have preferred going straight on to stopping 
at a maximum of 200/., and I know that all those 
below me think very much the same thing. 

-'7200. I was alluding to the proposal made by this 
Commission that clerks in your position should rise 
from 100/. to 400/. by seniority, without reference to 
any stops. Do you think that that would be more 
advantageous than your present plan of stopping ?— 


It is rather difficult to say whether, if the maximum 


were limited to 400/., it would make a very great differ- 
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ence. Speaking from my own case, I suppose that it 
would temporarily have made a difference in my 


fayour, two years ago; but, still regarding the case | 


simply from a personal point of view, and supposing 
that the change were introduced now, it would ob- 
viously affect myself, and I think the next below me, 
injuriously. ‘ 

7201. How so ?—I will assume that I'am the next 
promoted. I should receive 2501. But supposing that 
I went on by increments of, say, 15/., I should then 
be receiving 215/.; so that unless I waited several 
years for promotion, it is obvious that I should be 
worse off by going straight on. 

7202. You would have been now at 2201. accord- 
ing to our plan ?—I am now at 2001. 

7903. But according to that plan, you would now 
have been at 220/. in your present position ?— Yes. 

7204. And you might have had 200/. a year more, 
under the name of “duty pay,” in whatever position 
you were, whether you had been there only five 
years or six years, if you were the best man to: do 
the work ?—Quite so. But might I-ask whether it 
would not very much depend upon the amount of 
“duty pay” to be assigned to each particular office ? 

7205. Of course it would. If there were not 
special duties to perform you ought not to receive 
more than 4002. a year; but if there were duties 
authorising higher pay, that “duty pay ” would be 
given ?—The point which has been very strongly 
urged upon me by the gentlemen whom'I represent 
is, that all the duties of the office are of so high a 
character that they would all of them think them- 
selves entitled to “ duty pay.” 

7206. From the first year ?—I do not know that 
I should say that; but after serving a reasonable 
apprenticeship, so to speak, say after serving five 

ears. : 

7207. But at the present moment you must go on 
for 12 years without any chance of getting beyond 
200/., unless a vacancy occurs }—That is so. 

7208. And according to the other plan you might 

get “duty pay” in addition to your increment, which 
would be greater than that ?—I should be very glad 
to receive it. 
_ 7209. (Mr. Joyce.) Take your own case ; you say 
that if a vacancy occurred now you would get 2504. 
a year, and that if the scheme of this Commission 
were applied to your office you would get only 2154, ; 
but do you not think that those who had the respon- 
sibility thrown upon them of applying the new 
scheme would take care that you did not suffer, and 
would give you an equivalent for the loss of a 
vacancy ?>—Of course I fully hope that; but I point 
out how it would be, supposing that it was applied in 
that way. Of course vested interests would be fully 
considered. 

7210. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you wish to bring before us ?—No; Ido not know 
that there is. 

7211. The gentlemen who have just left have told 
us fully that the junior clerks require to be men of 
education, and have all special duties to perform; you 
fully coincide with that ?—Yes. 

7212. 
there might be a different qualification in your office as 
to work. You say that a broad distinction should be 
drawn between cases where a commercial education 
is required and those where education of another sort 
is required, Does that apply to your own office >— 


~ As regards our own office, I think that an education. 


of another sort is required. 

7213. Therefore it should be entirely from Scheme 1? 
—TI should say so certainly. 

7214. (Chairman.) You do not include in that the 

transcribers ?—The transcribers, so far as I understand 
(I have not myself been brought into contact with 
them), assist the gentlemen who are introduced to 
make some of the calendars of State Papers, the 
greater part of which papers are in English. T think 
that they.make indexes and transcribe some docu- 
ments. 


(Sir Francis Sandford.) But you think that © 


7215. Is not a lady clerk. employed in your office ? 
—Yes. ; q 
7216, What is she employed upon ?—I think that 4 
she is'at present employed upon the calendar of the 
State Paper of the time of the Commonwealth ; she — 
is of the class of what are called temporary assistants 5; — 
in one of the Deputy-Keeper’s Reports there is a 
mention of them, under that designation. } 
7217. (Sir Francis Sandford.) She has special pay ; 
she is not upon the staff ?—-She is not upon the stat. 
7218. (Chairman.) Are there any further points 
which you wish to give us?—It was impressed very 
strongly upon me before coming here, and I was asked 
by a great many gentlemen to point out that some of 
the permanent staff are employed as it were to assist 
some of these ladies or gentlemen who are brought in 
from the outer world ; and I fancy that at the time 


- when that first occurred it must have been inevitable 


from some reason or another, because the office, as I 
dare say you are aware, is of comparatively recent 
origin as an office in its entirety; but the gentlemen 
whom I represent have urged me very strongly to tell 
you that the official staff is quite competent to perform 
the whole of the official duties, and they are very 
anxious that no one should suppose that from any 
incompetency on their part, or any want of qualifica- 
tions, either ladies or gentlemen are introduced from 
outside. 

7219. May it not be from the fact that that is a 
temporary service, and that it is not desirable to 
augment the establishment by permanent officers’ to 
do temporary work ?—That I believe is what was 
understood at the time of the introduction of temporary 
assistants. 

7220. Is not that practically the case now ; for in- 
stance, take one case; take the calendaring of the 
Irish Papers in the reign of James the First ; it must 
end ?—It must end, no doubt. 

7221. And so with regard to the reign of Henry 
the Highth ; that is temporary work; and may not 
the reason for taking the outside world be that there 
is a desire not to overburden the establishment with 
permanent officers who may not be required after a 
time ?—The State Papers are continuous from the 
time of Henry the Eighth downwards.- It would be 
perfectly correct to say that it is a temporary employ- 
ment to calendar any State Papers of a particular 
reign, supposing that the employment is to begin and 
end with that particular reign; but at the same time, 
although the employment might be temporary in that 
sense, yet as the State Papers are continuous, a 
distinct principle is involved. 5 

7229, (Sir Francis Sandford.) Some of these editors 
have been employed for some time, have they not ?— 
For a very long time ; since 1855 or 1856 I think, | 

7223. (Mr. Fremantle.) Your point is that: there 
would always be work of this nature to do in the 
office P—It is. é 

7224. (Mr. Joyce.) And that you are capable of 
doing it without having recourse to the outside world ? 
—Undoubtedly. . 

7225. (Chairman.) How many persons are em- 
ployed in editing the calendars ?—Seven temporary 
assistants, besides the editors and others who are on 
the establishment. 

7226. Could you spare seven of your men for that 
work now, or would it require seven picked men in ~ 
addition ?—I certainly cannot. consider that it would: 
require seven picked men ,in addition. At the time 
when the editors from the outside were first introduced, 
when the old Record Commission had been broken 
up, and the office was but just organised, I can quite 
understand that such a system may have appeared 
expedient. The appointments were excellent of their 
kind, and the work no doubt was admirably done; 
put the work is now to a very great extent performed 
by the actual staff. I am not now dealing with vested 
interests. I do not wish for a moment to do that; 
but supposing that the principle were dropped at a 
certain time, and that a new principle were taken up, 
T have no doubt that the work would be very little 


less in quantity, and would be quite as well done by 
our actual staff. 

7227. Would you. expect to get from the senior 
clerks or from the junior clerks men competent to 
edit these papers 2—I think that you could get it from 
either. ‘The junior clerk who was last promoted was 
editing a calendar of State Papers, when he was in 
receipt of not more than 180/. a year. 

7228. Would not that have been an excellent 
instance, where a junior clerk was found capable of 
editing a thing of that description, in which he should 
have received 150/. or 200/. as “duty pay” for doing 
it 2—I think that he thoroughly deserved it. 

7229. And it would have been applied very well in 
such a case ?>—Yes; but I should guard myself against 
saying that I think that that junior clerk was doing 
higher work than other junior clerks. 


7230. He was doing special work ?—I do not know 
that I should say that. 
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7231. But you say that he was specially fitted for 
it?—He undoubtedly was fully qualified; but there 
was other work of another kind, and, to say the least, 
of an equally difficult kind, upon the more ancient 
Latin and French Records, which was also as well 
performed by junior clerks. 

7232. (Mr. Walrond.) Is it not the case that when 
a special period of history is taken up you require 
that work to be superintended by somebody who has 
a special knowledge of that period, and that therefore 
you almost require that the editor should be a man 
whose speciality is that period P—I do not know that 
I should quite go so far as that; I think that the 
clerks introduced into the Record Office should have 
a thorough knowledge of history ;- and when it comes 
to specialities, those specialities are undoubtedly ob- 
tained from a perusal of the documents themselves, 
and it ig exceedingly unlikely that anyone from the 
outside world would acquire so good a knowledge of 
those records and papers as a person in the office. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuesday, 23rd March 1875. 


PRESENT : 
Tur Rigut Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., in tus CHarr. 


The Hon. C. W. Fremantle. 
Sir F. R. Sanprorp, C.B. 
T. H. Farrer, Esq. 


T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 
H. Joycr, Esq. 
R. G. C. Hamitton, Esq., Secretary. 


Professor THomas Croxren Arcuer, F.R.S.E., examined.* 


7233. (Chairman.) You are Director of the Mu- 
seum of Science and Art in Edinburgh, are you not? 
—Yes. 

7234, When was it established ?—In 1855. 

7235. It is a combination of the collections of 
natural history formerly belonging to the University 
of Edinburgh, with new collections chiefly relating to 
industrial matters >—Yes. 

7236. As compared with the London Museums is 
your Museum a large one ?—Exceedingly large. 

7237. Your average number of visitors is about 
300,000 annually, is it not ?—Yes. _ 

7238. That is about one half the number of those 
who visit South Kensington ?—About one half. I 
should like to give one or two words of explanation. 
This number will really appear larger in proportion than 
that, if we more fully compare the two Museums ; 
we have no picture gallery, we have no art schools, 
and there are many other things in which we differ 
from South Kensington, which certainly draw a 
very large number of people to South Kensington, 
whereas we have nothing to rely upon but the special 
collections which we have brought together, and 
which we have endeavoured to make, as far as possi- 
ble, educational collections; and the very large 
amount of appreciation which the people there seem 
to show for. our Museum tells more, I think, when 
those points are taken into consideration, 

7239. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Have you any li- 
brary ?—We are forming a library, but it has not 
been at all used yet by the public. | 
\ 7240. (Chairman.) Perhaps you are aware that in 
matters of politics and finance, crime, and other 
matters, the whole of Scotland stands generally at 
about one-seventh compared with England ?—I have 
heard so. 

7241. But your 300,000 visitors are considerably 
more than a seventh part of the 767,000 at South 
Kensington ?—Yes. 

- 47942. Your staff isnot a very large one, is it ?—No ; 
on the contrary it is very small. 

7248. In addition to yourself as director you have 
a curator, one assistant, and two clerks ?—That is for 
the Industrial Department. 


. 7244, And for the Department of Natural History, 
you have one keeper and one assistant ?—Yes. 

7245. The other officers are merely attendants and 
persons on weekly wages ?—Yes; attendants, work- 
men, and cleaners. 

7246. You consider that at present the salaries of 
your office are too low, and you have made represen- 
tations to that effect ?—Yes. 

7247. Have you looked at the report which has 
been issued by this Commission ?—No, not yet. 

7248. You do not know that the Commissioners 
have recommended a division of salaries into a junior 
class, commencing at 80/., and going up to 20012. 
with duty pay going up to 3800/.; and a senior 
class of clerks commencing at 1002, and going up 
to 400/., with duty pay going up to 600/.?—Yes, I 
have seen that extracted from the report. 

7249 Would not an application of that principle 
completely meet the circumstances of your case as 
regards the officers who are not staff officers —I can 
scarcely. at first sight see the meaning of your 
question. 

7250. It is not for us, of course, to revise salaries, 
that is not our duty here, but our duty is merely to 
make general recommendations. You have made an 
amended scale of salaries, which you have sent in to us, 
in which you say that the clerks and the junior assis- 
tants should begin at 80/., and go up to 200/. >—Yes. 

7251. And that the senior assistants should go 
from 1501. to 3001. ?>—Yes. 

7252. Would not all that be compatible with the 
lower division proposed by us, which begins at 801., 
and goes up to 200/., and in cases of merit to 300/. ? 
—Certainly ; it is almost what we are asking for. 

7253. It is within the same range '—Yes. 

7254. With respect to your Keeper of Natural 
History, and your Curator of tne Industrial Department, 
you recommend that they should begin at 350/. and 
should go up to 4507. >—Yes. 

7255. The recommendation of this Commission 
with regard to superior clerks is that they should 
not go above 400/., unless there were duties attached 
to their office which were of a more responsible 
character, and that then they might have duty pay, 


* For paper handed in by this witness see App. B., p. 21. 
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which might be anything up to 600/.?—In this case 
there are extra duties ; for instance, the curator, Mr. 
Galletly, is assistant director when I am away. 

7256. But in reality all that you recommend is 
within the recommendations of the Commissioners 
first report upon this subject ?—The recommendations 
of the Commissioners would of course comprise all 
that we ask, and they leave it open to an extension. 

7257. At present the Edinburgh Museum is con- 
ducted very economically with regard to the number 
of visitors who attend it, is it not ?—I think so. 

7258. Is it not the case that each visitor who 
attends the Edinburgh Museum costs 33d.?—Yes. 

7259. Each visitor who attends the South Ken- 
sington Museum costs from 9d. to 1s., and each visitor 
attending the British Museum costs 1s. 10d. ?—Yes. 

7260. But you are aware that these are not very 
comparable figures, because South Kensington has a 
good deal of administrative work connected with the 
country ?—Yes; we have endeavoured to take that 
into consideration as closely as possible, and have 
subtracted the administrative labour, distinct from the 
Museum work proper. It is a very difficult thing to 
arrive at absolute correctness in figures of that kind. 
It is even the case with regard to the British Museum 
that the numbers are only generally stated; but I 
believe in both instances the figure are very nearly 
correct. 

7261. At the present moment the salaries of your 
officers are upon a considerably lower scale than the 
same duties are performed for in London ?—Very 
much. 

7262. And for the size of the institution the num- 
bers of the staff are fewer ?—Yes; they are barely 
one half compared with the proportion at South 
Kensington. 

7263. Is it not the case that your Museum has 
excited great interest in Scotland, and is very much 
held in esteem by the population there ?—As director 
I think that I may say so without much affectation. 

7264. Are not the collections largely increased from 
voluntary donations?—Very largely indeed; in fact 
the voluntary donations are a great help to the 
Museum. Sir Francis Sandford knows that we 
cannot get such a satisfactory grant of money from 
the Treasury as to depend upon it. 

7265. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You are well situ- 
ated in Edinburgh with reference to the number of 
visitors ; you are in a populous neighbourhood, are 
you not?—I do not think that we have the best 
position in Edinburgh. We should certainly have 
attracted a very much larger number had we been in 
the new town instead of being in the old town ; and 
until very lately we have been in an exceedingly 
narrow and inconvenient street ; it is now opened up, 
but until within eight or ten months of the present 
time we have been labouring under very great disad- 
vantages in that respect, the street has been almost 


well; it is close to the university, and it was one of 
the narrowest streets in the old town. 

7266. (Chairman.) Was not one object to fix the 
Museum near the university ?—Yes. 

7267. (Sir Francis Sandford.) With respect to 
your chief assistant in the Museum, the curator, is he a 


- man who requires special qualifications ?—Yes. 


7268. He is not a mere student?—No. The 
curator takes the entire administration in my absence. 

7269. What is his present salary ?—250/. I can 
point out the reason for the difference between his 
salary and the salary of the Keeper of Natural History, 
namely, Dr. Traquair. The latter has only been 
recently appointed, and he has been appointed under 
avery much more liberal scale than that which existed 
when Mr. Galletly was appointed. Mr. Galletly has 
been there ever since the institution was established. 
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Dr. Playfair knows it very. 


7270. (Chairman.) Nineteen and a half years Pent 9 
Yes, and he is one of the most valuable servants of — 


the Crown. He is indefatigable and is most capable 
in anything which he undertakes. 


7271. (Sir Francis Sandford.) For your assistant 


to the Natural History Museum do you want aman 
with scientific acquirements ?—Certainly. The assis- 


tant was examined in zoology before receiving the 
promotion. 

7272. He works under Dr. Traquair?—Yes. 

7273.° What are the duties and the special require- 
ments of the assistant to the Industrial Museum ?— 
The assistants have to do anything which is required. 
We never fix their duties exactly. We purposely 
avoid doing so. For instance, the assistant must do 


clerical work if required, and he must assist inany 


corner of the Museum where his services are available. 


We take them in as clerks and-see what they are | 


capable of, and use them accordingly. They have all 
come in as clerks, one by one. ale. 


7274, What has the assistant to do ?—He has to 


arrange under the director or the curator. 

7275. His duties then are administrative ?—Yes. 

7276. What is the whole of your expenditure ?—I 
do not exactly remember the sums, but I think that it 
is altogether between 9,000/. and 10,0001. 

7277. And you are responsible for it under the 
supervision of the authorities at South Kensigton ?— 


es. 

7278. (Chairman.) You receive 7001. a year ?— 
Yes; there is a house attached, but that is the same 
as the keeper has at South Kensington. 


7279. (Sir Francis Sandford.) 'The expenditure, 
for instance, as regards the vote for purchases is en- 
tirely under your control ?—Entirely. 

7280, And you judge of what you require, and 
whether the things which are offered meet your 
requirements, and as to the price ?—Yes ; when I 
took the appointment, Mr. Cole explained to me that 
their Lordships wished to make the pay of the director 
in some measure dependent upon his exertions, and I 
was deluded into the belief that the fees would be so 
very much greater, that if I managed well the salary 
would be insignificant. I have done the best to 


manage as well as possible, and I think that the results 


will show that I have not been very backward; but 
still the fees only amount to about 109l. a year, some- 
times less, and sometimes a little more. The real fact 
is that the admission money. of sixpence is a barrier ; 
we have few people on pay days. j 

7281. How many pay days are there ?—'Three. 


7282. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would like to bring before us ?—I think that there 
is nothing else. .. 

7283. (Mr. Walrond.) With reference to the mode 
of admission of the clerks in your office, am I right in 


thinking that they only pass one examination, and that 


then they are promoted upwards ?—In the case of the 
the natural history assistant, as you remember, I have 
said that he was examined in zoology, because we 
wanted him especially to go into that department, but 
the others have only undergone one examination, 

7284. And that isa general examination ?—Yes ; 
they have undergone a general examination as clerks, 
and as we have found that they have had capabilities 
and tastes for other things we have so employed 
them. 

7285. Take the open competition examination for 
instance under regulation 2; supposing that you had 
your choice out of men who were selected by an open 


competition in those subjects it would give you the . 


kind of men that you want?—Yes. In the last-instance 
we insisted upon French, because we wanted a clerk 
to translate and write French letters, and we suc- 
ceeded in getting a very good one. 


The witness withdrew. : 
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(1.) STATEMENT sy THE Sensor ASSISTANTS OF THE 
Urrrr SEcTION IN THE BritisH MusruM UPON 
THE QUESTIONS REFERRED TO THEM BY THE 
Civit Service Inaurry CoMMISSIONERS. 


British Museum, 
26th October 1874. 

We, the senior assistants of the upper section in the 
British Museum, having received from the principal libra- 
rian a copy of the letter addressed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the 27th of April last, to the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Inquiry Commission, and an extract from 
a letter from the secretary to that Commission, stating that 
-the Commissioners desire to ascertain the views of the 
clerical staff of the British Museum on the points indicated. 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that, with this 
object, they would suggest that the staff should have the 
opportunity afforded them of selecting, should they desire 
to do so, some member or members to represent their views, 
which should in the first instance, be submitted in writing, 

have carefully considered the questions referred to us. 
Having regard to the circumstance that representatives 
are to be sent up from the other classes of the staff of the 
Museum, we propose, in the first place, to limit our remarks 
as closely as may be to those points which, from our posi- 
tion in the service and the nature of our duties, must from 

time to time have occupied our attention. 


Point 1.—The method of selecting civil servants in the 


first instance. 


We are aware that the Act by which the British Museum 
was constituted provides for the method of the appointment 
of all the Museum officials. We are also aware that this 
subject has been for some time under consideration by the 
trustees and the Treasury. On this point, therefore, we 
would merely observe that our experience convinces us that, 
having regard to the great diversity in the qualifications 
required, and the duties to be performed in-the British 
Museum, a system of open competition, unless accompanied 

by restrictions which would practically make it cease to be 
open competition at all, would not be likely to work well 
at the British Museum: A system of limited competition, 
that is, of competition between a small number of selected 
persons, might, perhaps, be safely adopted; but whatever 
the system of examination may be, such arrangements 
should be made as will secure in the person appointed real 
proficiency in certain subjects, rather than a shallow acquain- 
tance with a great variety of subjects, and such also as, 
having regard to the very varied requirements of the 
Museum, will retain for the Museum authorities some 
power of selection, either by direct nomination or by secu- 
ring to the permanent heads of departments the power of 
somodifying the subjects of examination as to meet the 
special requirements of each particular case; it being 
understood that the test of probation already m force will 
-not be diminished in stringency. 


ee" | 

Point 2.—The principles upon which men should be trans- 
‘ferred from office to office, especially im cases where one 
establishment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and 
when there are, consequently, redundant employés, whose 
services should, if possible, be made available im other de- 
partments. 


_ On this point we have no official experience, and, there- 
fore, offer no suggestion. It is obvious that transfers from 
department to department, or even from one branch to 
another of the same department, can rarely be made’ with- 
out causing great discontent in at least one of the offices 
concerned, so long as the present inequalities of pay and 
prospects exist. ‘Transfers have occasionally been made to 
or from the Museum,-but ‘in each’case’on special grounds. 


‘the year 1861. 


Point 3.—The possibility of grading the civil service as 
a whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which result from 
the difference of pay in different departments. 


We are strongly of opinion that it would be most bene- 
ficial both to the public service and to the individuals 
engaged in it, that such a grading of the various offices 
should be made as, would give similar advantages in pay 
and prospects to all men performing duties of similar 
character orimportance. We are also of opinion that the 
benefit to be thus gained would be so great as even to 
justify the sacrifice, if needful, of some of the advantages 
hitherto secured by the division of the service into nu- 
merous classes. We believe, too, that the duties which we 
have to perform are such as would offer no difficulty to the 
grading of our section with other classes of similar standing 
in the service. It is, however, quite impossible that any 
such grading should in our case be more than nominal, 
whilst the maximum salary of our class and the salaries of 
the ranks above us remain as they now are. Under these 
circumstances it appears to us that our best course will be 
to endeavour in this statement to give the Commissioners 
an idea of our standing in the service, and of the duties we 
are called upon to perform; and, at the same time, to 
request our representative to furnish detailed information 
on all such points, if any, as the Commissioners may see fit 
to question him upon. 


The upper section of the senior assistants was created in 
(See Tabular Statement A.) The salaries 
at that time were: For assistants of the second-class 1501. 
a year, rising by annual increments of 102. to 2007. For 
assistants of the first-class, lower section, 210/. a year, 
rising by annual increments of 15/. to 3101. For assistants 
of the first-class, upper section, 320/. a year, rising by 
annual increments of 20/7. to’ 400/. Promotions from the 
second-class to the lower section of the first-class were 
departmental; the senior of the assistants of the second- 


‘class in each department being considered, unless specially 


debarred, to have a claim to promotion to the first-class 
when the proportion of assistants of the first-class in his 
department became less than two to one of the second-class. 
Promotion to the upper section of the first-class of assis- 
tants has never been departmental. 
sioners of the Treasury have recognised the principle pro- 
posed by the trustees that promotion to the upper section 
“ should be made to depend upon superior merit and good 
« services, and that vacancies occurring in it should not be 
“ filled up as a matter of course.” (See Parl. Pap. 413, 
sess. 1866, p. 13.) A vacancy, therefore, occurring in the 
upper section may remain, open or be filled up by promo- 
tion in a department of the Museum other than that in which 
it occurs. In this respect promotion to the upper section is 
more essentially a matter of selection than even the promo- 
tion of am assistant to be a keeper or an assistant-keeper. 
By recent arrangements the divisions above mentioned have 
been greatly modified. The assistants are now divided 
merely into senior assistants of the lower section and senior 
assistants of the upper section, the salary of the lower section 
at present commencing at 200/., and rising by annual in- 
crements of 157. to 350/, a year; the salary of the upper 
section commencing at 360/., and rising by annual incre- 
ments of 20/. to 2 maximum of 400/. a year, as before. We 
cannot but feel that by these arrangements the value of 
promotion to the upper section has been materially reduced, 
our maximum salary being only 50/. greater than that now 
open to every senior assistant who enters the Museum, even 
should he obtam no promotion whatever. There are six- 
teen assistants in the upper section ; two of the places being 
specially reserved, to enable the trustees to appoint at 
once to this section scholars competent to undertake the 
cataloguing, etc., of the Chinese, Syriac, and other Oriental 
printed books and manuscripts. It will serve to indicate 
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the character of our work if we mention that one of our 
number is charged, under the keeper of his department, 
with the arrangement, cataloguing, etc., of the Chinese 
and Japanese branch of the department of printed books, 
as also with the selection of additions thereto; another is 
similarly engaged in the same department on the different 


literatures of Hindu and Mahommedan India, Persia, and 


Turkey ; another, on the final revision of the titles for the 
catalogue of printed books; another is engaged in the 
supervision and revision of the work of the junior assistants 
in the department of printed books; another, on the 
entomological collections; another, on the invertebrata in 
the geological collections. 


In a Minute, dated the 13th of February 1873 (see Parl. 
Pap. 237, sess. 1873, p. 3,) the trustees say, <'Mhe work of 
« the Museum is of such a nature that it is most for the 
“ advantage of the institution that the superior grades 
should be filled by men who have been trained in the 
establishment. The duties of the assistants vary accord- 
“ing to the departments to which they may be attached, 
“ put they must all be men who have received a liberal 
« education, and who possess a knowledge of several lan- 
“ guages in addition to the special qualifications required 
“ for the work of the departments to which they may be 
respectively attached. The training which an assistant 
“ goes through, and the experience which he acquires, 
< fit him especially for the performance of the duties of 
“ assistant-keeper or keeper.” 


" 
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This being a description, forwarded to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury by the trustees, of the duties of 
the assistants generally, we venture to refer the Commis- 
sioners to the account given above of the duties of some of 
our number as evidence of the variety and extent of the 
qualifications required of assistants in this section; and to 
the following minute of the trustees, dated the 23rd of 
February, 1861, viz.:— 


“That promotions to the upper section of the first-class 
“‘ should be made to depend on special merits and good 
services, and not on length of service.” (See Parl. Pap. 
413, sess. 1866, p. 17.) ie 


We have already intimated the opinion that a very great 
improvement must be made in our salaries and prospects 
before we can be satisfactorily graded with any other class 
in the service engaged in the performance of duties ‘of like 
importance. (See Tabular Statement B.) We believe that 
the duties entrusted to us are as onerous and_ responsible 
as those performed in other public offices, and that they 
necessitate at least equal qualifications and an equal 
amount of careful and sustained attention, yet our maxi- 
mum salary is the same as the maximum salary of the 
third-class clerks in the Board of Trade. - (See Tabular 
Statement C.) 


Point 4.—The system under which it is desirable to em- 
ploy writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of 
less importance than those usually assigned to established 
clerks, or duties of a purely temporary character. 


This is a point on which we have no official experience, 
and on which, therefore, we offer no suggestion. 


In leaving some points without comment, we believe we 
shall have pursued a course which the Commissioners will 
approve. We have, however, elected Mr. Robert Kenna- 
way Douglas to represent us before the Commissioners, 
should the Commissioners desire further information from 
our. section either upon the points dealt with in this paper, 
or upon other points involved in the Commissioners’ 
inquiries. 

There is one point on which, though it is not perhaps 
directly implied in any of the questions contained in the 


‘Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, we would respectfully 


offer a suggestion, and that is the present method of grant- 
ing superannuation allowances. One of the reasons fre- 
quently assigned for’ the lowness of our salaries is that 
civil servants are entitled to a superannuation allowance. 
Under present arrangements, however, this allowance 
cannot be claimed unless a civil servant has either attained 
the age of 60 years, or can adduce medical evidence that 
his health is permanently impaired. It is improbable that 
any great proportion of the trained public servants would, 
under any circumstances, retire early in life, but from 
various causes there are probably always in the service a 
small percentage of men who, if the opportunity were 
afforded them of an honourable retirement—say after 15 
or 20 years’ service—would gladly avail themselves of it. 
Their retirement would cost the State but little, whilst it 
would withdraw from the service officials disinclined to 
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remain in it, and would, by quickening promotion, greatly 
encourage and develop the energies of the rest. Dt, 
Rosert K. Doveuas. 
Freperick SMITH. 
Joun T. Tayior. 
W.R. S. Ratstom 
Henry Woopwarp. 
~ H. L. D. Warp. 
RicHarp GARNETT. 
Epwarp Ernest STRIDE. 
Wiuuram Y. FLercuer. 
K. A... Warren. 
Rosrert Epmunp GRAVES. 
_J. G. Prister. 
RussELL Marrinravu. 
E. A. M. Haas. 
T. NicHous. 
Epwarp J. L. Scort., 


TABULAR STATEMENT A. 


Scale of Assistants’ Stlaries, 1861. 


Annual 


ey Increase. Max, 
Assistants, 2nd class, - - a P50 10 200 


” eS rae cy) 


Ey) 32 2 


lower section 210 15 310 
upper ,, 320 20 400 


Present Scale of Salaries. 


Senior Assistants, lower section - 200 15 350 
a NET upper ,, + 360 20 400 


TABULAR STATEMENT B. 


pit 
1 principal librarian - - - - 800 
5 An as secretary - . - 400 
1 Superintendent of Departments of Natural 800 

History. 
8 keepers. - = can apa 7 - 600 
Dutt - rap ayes - - 500 
1 assistant secretary - - - - 500 
Annual 

Min. Increase, Max. 
(Oo (U £ 


1 clerk in charge of the accounts- 320 20 500. 
6 assistant keepers - Ba eee ae 
16 senior assistants, upper section — 360 20 400 


42» af lower ,, 200 15 350. 
28 junior ae tines - - 90 10 180 
23 officers. 


86 assistants and junior assistants. 


TABULAR STATEMENT C, 


Board of Trade. 
; Annual 
Min. Increment, Fe 
Permanent secretary = - 1,500 100 1,800 
Parliamentary secretary melee Fa) oOo 
Assistant secretaries - 1,000 50 1,200 
Chief of Statistical Depart- — — 1,000 
ment. ; 
Professional officers (Marine 800 50 1,000 
Department). 
Senior inspector of railways — 1,000 50 1,200 
Inspectors of railways, lst 800 50 1,000 


class. 
Clerks, 1st class (including 625 25 800 
the clerk in charge of the 


accounts). 
Clerks, 2nd class - = » 420 20 600 
3 P 3rd ”» e by 200 15 400 


_ 2.) Srarument of the views of the Lowrr Sucrron of 
the Sentor Assistants of the Brirish MusEum, 
on the points now under consideration in relation to 
the reorganization of the Civil Service, agreed upon 
at a General Meeting of that Section, on October 28th, 
1874. Mr. T. W. Lipperpaxs, of the Department of 
Printed ,Books, and Dr. Trimen,. of the Botanical 
Department, delegates for examination by the Com- 
missioners. 


The four questions are taken in the order in which they 
appear in the Treasury instructions. 


I. 


The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance. 


1ah 


The principles upon which men should be transferred 
from office to office, especially in cases where one ,establish- 
ment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and where 
there are consequently redundant employés, whose services 
should, if possible, be made available in other depart- 
ments. 


“HI. 


The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole, 
s0 as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the 
difference of pay in different departments. : 


IV. 


The system under which it is desirable to employ writers 
or other persons for the discharge of duties of less impor- 
tance than those usually assigned to established clerks, 
or duties of a purely temporary character. 


Question I. 


We consider that, with certain modifications, the present 
system of first appointments to the Museum would be more 
satisfactory than open competition. But on this point it 
is right to state that there is great divergence of opinion 
amongst us. 

Owing to the special nature of the work in the Museum, 
there are posts in several departments for which there would 
be practically either no competition or an extremely limited 
one; and therefore we think that the examination should 
include, in addition to the subjects at present required, a 
knowledge of the special subjects dealt with in the depart- 
ment to which the candidate seeks to be appointed, and 
that the heads of departments should have some share in 
the examination of candidates. en 

Should the competitive system be adopted, we are of 
opinion that the competition should be in those special 
subjects. : 

We also believe that the limits of age (18 to 30) have 
occasionally acted injuriously, by excluding well qualified 
men of greater age. : 

What is said above is intended to refer only to appoint- 
ments to the grade of senior assistants; but we think it 
would be to the advantage of the Museum if the distinction 
between senior and junior assistants: were abolished, and 
that no one should enter the Museum with a lower stan- 
dard of examination than that of the senior assistants. 
(See Appendix A.) 


Question Il. 


As far as we know, there have been no cases of transfer 


from the Museum to another office ; and in one of the only © 


two instances in which-men_have been transferred from 
other offices to the Museum, it was in order to fill a new 
appointment. Beyond this we have no data to form an 
opinion, but we think that in such an establishment as the 
Museum, owing to the nature of the work, cases where 
such transfer would be desirable must be of very rare 
occurrence, except in the case of offices where the work is 
more or less similar in character. 


Question III. 


_ Inconsidering this. question, we.beg to draw attention 
to the statements in the Appendix (see Appendix B.) as to 
the nature of the duties in the various departments of the 
Museum, and the high qualifications requisite for their 

_ proper discharge; and in confirmation we quote the state- 

ment of the trustees in their report submitted to the Trea- 
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sury on the 4th of March 1873, and printed for the 
House of Commons the 9th of June 1873: “that the 
“* assistants must all be men who have received a liberal 
* education, and who possess a knowledge of several 
“ languages, in addition to the special qualifications re- 
quired for the work of the departments to which they 
may be respectively attached. The training which an 
assistant goes through and the experience which he 
acquires, fit him especially for the performance of the 
duties of assistant keeper or keeper.” 

In proof of the inadequacy of the salaries of our class in 
the Museum, which has long been an admitted fact, we beg 
to refer to the appended tabular statement (see Appendix 
C.), as laid before the trustees, contrasting the scale with 
that of certain other offices. 

With reference to the question of. grading the British 
Museum with other departments of the Civil Service, and 
the subjects connected therewith, we are unable to be 
unanimous. ‘Ihe subject is regarded from distinct, and, in 
some respects, antagonistic points of view, by the depart- 
ments of the Museum connected with the library and the 
secrétary’s office on the one hand, and the various small 
departments devoted to science and art on the other; and 
it is therefore rendered necessary that the opinions of each 
of these divisions of the establishment should be stated. 

a. The assistants in the departments of the | brary, 
maps, and secretary's office are strongly in favour of the 
adoption of a general service scale, under which, provided 
of course that efficiency and character were maintained, a 
certain length of service should always command a certain 
amount of pay, which should increase by yearly incre- 
ments, the amount of such increments being periodically 
augmented ; and all distinction of classes, within, the office 
being as a general rule, done away with, promotion to 
all posts below that of head of a department should go by 
seniority, except in the case of manifest incompetence for the 
higher post or demerit in the man next on the list. 

Under this system, the difficulties inseparably connected 
with any method of promotion by selection according to 
merit, sometimes irrespective of length of service, would be 
avoided, viz., the onerous responsibility thrown on the 
heads of departments, and the dissatisfaction and dis- 
couragement frequently caused by the mode of selection at 
present adopted, a state of feeling which cannot but have 
a highly injurious effect on the office, This system would 
also facilitate transfer, where advisable. : 

Referring to the appended tabular statement of salaries 
(see Appendix C.), and premising that the grade of keeper 
of a department here may be taken as equivalent to that 
of chief clerk in other offices, it results from this statement 
that, as in the two largest departments of the Museum 
which constitute the library the posts of keeper and assis- 
tant keeper are so few in proportion to the number of 
assistants, the maximum salary to which an assistant in 
them can generally hope to attain is that of the upper 
section of senior assistants.* This maximum salary has 
been proved by the tabular statement referred to above, 
and by other similar ones previously submitted to the trus- 
tees, to be about one half that of the average maximum of 
the Civil Service, and even considerably less, if compared 
with such offices as the Treasury, Colonial, Foreign, and 
India Offices. Yet the Museum can fairly claim to be 
placed on an equal footing with those offices. 

Notwithstanding the urgent reasons for a material in- 
crease in the scale of salaries pressed upon the attention of 
the Treasury by the trustees in the above-mentioned report, 


* Statement showing the proportion between the number of keepers 
and assistant keepers, and senior assistants in each department. , 


; 
No. of 
Keepers and No. of Propor- 
renee ae tion. 
eepers. i 
ee books 3 - - 4 28 1to7 
d a - - ig fi 3 9 1to3 
Maps - - - - 1 1 1 to 14 
+ Secretary’s office <4 Leas 2 4: 1t02 
Natural History Departments: i 
Zoology - - - : 2 5 1to2 
Geology - - - 1 1 1tol 
Mineralogy = > - 1 att 1tol 
Botany - Ei wha! - 1 2 1to2 
Antiquities : 
Oriental Antiquities - - 1 1 1tol 
Greek and Roman Antiquities - 1 1 ltol 
British Antiquities > - 1 none _ 
Coins and Medals - = 2 4 1to2 
Prints and Drawings n - 1 1 ltol 
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such as the resignation of their posts by some of the most 
valuable men in the Museum, the late Government refused 
to alter the then existing scale; and the revision proposed. 
by the trustees, and sanctioned by the present Government, 


during the late session, was a very inadequate measure, - 


resulting in anomalies, which we cannot think were con- 
templated. 

For, while the maximum salary of the keepers and 
assistant-keepers (with three exceptions), and of the upper 
section of senior assistants, was not increased, and only 
a slight improvement made in that of the lower section, 
while also the number of posts in the upper section was 
not increased,—the commencing salary of the senior assis- 
tants was at once increased from 1501. to 200/., thereby 
giving those who now enter the Museum as senior assistants 
the same pay as those who have worked here for five 
years. 

If any scale of salaries, varying according to grades, be 
maintained, then a considerable increase in the numbers of 
the upper section can fairly be called for;.and as the 
present mode of filling up vacancies in the upper section 
is unsatisfactory, the number of posts therein ought to be 
appropriated among the different departments, in fair 
proportion to the number of assistants in each, the very 
small departments being grouped together for the purpose. 

The fact that there is practically no difference in the 
nature of the work done by the upper section from that of 
the lower is an additional argument for abolishing the 
distinction between them by the adoption of the general 
service scale mentioned above. 

b. The assistants in the departments devoted to science 
and art are unable to concur with those of the library and 
secretary’s office, in offering to the Commission the fore- 
going statements and suggestions. They especially wish 
to express their dissent from the plan above indicated for 
promotion from the lower to the upper section, founded 
upon the principle of length of efficient service. They 
believe such a scheme would, if carried out, be injurious 
to the Museum, and that the plan best adapted to maintain 
the efficiency of the departments to which they are attached 
is a judicious and discriminative selection, based mainly 
upon merit. Beyond this they do not desire to criticise 
the above suggestions, or to offer any alternative ones to 
the Commissioners, but are content to lay before them the 
accompanying statement of the nature of the work which 
they have to do. (See Appendix B. ii.) 

Without attempting to suggest to the Commission any 
definite scheme for the improvement of their official pay 
and position, or to compare their work with that of other 
branches of the Government service—with the details of 
which they are of course unacquainted—they submit that 
im ‘any general scheme which may hereafter be devised for 
the gradation of the Civil Service as a whole, they have a 
strong claim for the particular consideration of the Com- 
mission on the following grounds: 

1. The personally responsible, and, to a great extent, 

independent character of their positions. 

2. The special and peculiar nature of their duties, 
requiring an education of an unusual kind, and 
knowledge acquired by study usually followed for 
some years before entering the Museum. 

3. The necessity of constantly keeping on a level with 
the advance of knowledge, involving expenditure 
of time and money, and personal self-sacrifice. 


Question IV. 


We are of opinion that the services of writers would be 
useful in some departments of the Museum. 


APPENDIX A, 


With reference to the question of first appointments to 
the Museum, if the present grade of junior assistant be 
retained, we wish to point out the disadvantages resulting 
from the present. mode of filling up vacancies in our class, 
sometimes by the promotion of a junior assistant, some- 
times by the appointment of a candidate. from outside the 
Museum. 

The result is that the junior assistants do not know 
whether they may expect promotion, nor yet are they 
definitely informed that they must not hope to rise beyond 
their present grade. 
the grade of senior assistant should invariably be supplied 
by the promotion of a junior. assistant, for sometimes a 
candidate from outside the Museum may have paramount 
claims owing to special attainments; but we think that 
some more definite regulation should be laid down on the 
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We do not think that vacancies in . 


ro . bY 


subject, in order that men of a superior class to that which 
the Museum must look for if no promotion from their 
grade is to be expected, may no longer be induced to enter _ 
“e aie 2 Pigs by hopes of promotion that may never 
e realised. : : ; ; 


APPENDIX B. 


SrateMEeNT of the Duties of the SENror Assis- 


TANTS of the LowzR SxcrTIon in the various Depart- 
ments of the Musnum. 


I.—DEPARTMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE Liprary, 
AND SECRETARY’s OFFIcr. 


I. Department of Printed Books. 


. The.work of this department consists principally in the 
compilation of the catalogue. 

For this purpose a general knowledge of the classical 
and ordinary modern European languages is required in 
all the assistants, the languages requirmg unusual and 
special knowledge, for example, the Oriental ones, being 
provided for by special appointments. 

As the catalogue is not a mere brief list of books, the 
work of preparing it requires a great variety of qualifica~ 
ions, great accuracy, quickness and patience in research, a 
knowledge of bibliography and early typography, and often 
a minute acquaintance with literary and political history, 
e.g., in dealing with satires, broadsides, pamphlets, and 
imperfect books. i 

Besides the compilation of the catalogue, literary queries 
from correspondents have frequently to be answered, and 
the invoices of books offered or purchased from sales and 
foreign booksellers, involving an: annual expenditure of 
10,0007. of public money, carefully examined. 

In addition to this, the staff have in rotation to be in 
charge of the department~during the hours of early and 
late duty (i.c., before 10 a.m.; and after 4 p.m.) and are 
then responsible for the custody of the collections, and 
have to exercise a general supervision.* Most of the staff 
have also in turn to supply the place of the Superintendent 
of the Reading Room when off duty. The duties of that 
post are highly responsible; they are, to see that the 
regulations of the Reading Room are properly observed, — 
that the supply of books to the readers is prompt and 
regular, and especially to aid readers in need of assistance 
by explaining to them any difficulties in the system of the 
catalogue, and by pointing out to them the most useful 
books on any subject about which they may require infor- 
mation. ‘This requires a considerable knowledge of current 
literature, English and foreign, a very retentive memory. 
and a good knowledge of the best authorities on a great 
variety of subjects. In order, therefore, to be an efficient 
assistant, a man must often work after office hours at 
pice and various subjects connected with. his official 

uties. ; 


2. Department of Manuscripts. 


The nature of the work-required from the assistants em- 
ployed in the Department of Manuscripts demands high 
linguistic and general educational qualifications. 

The work is mainly that of describing the manuscripts, 
both of the old collections and recent additions. 'lhis is 
frequently a task of great difficulty, from the uncertain 
conditions of origin, authorship, aud identification, and 
from the multifarious circumstances which invest each 
manuscript with an external and intrinsic merit, and add 
much to the labour required.' The collections of charters 
afford much variety of work, and require those who are 
engaged upon them to possess a good knowledge of law, 
topography, genealogy, and handwriting, which in these 
differs very much from contemporary manuscripts. ‘The 
seal catalogue presents the usual difficulties of art work 
and the labour upon it is increased by the frequently im- 
perfect state of these objects. : 

The indexes to the various collections are a work. of 
much research, a vast quantity of supplementary informa- 
tion being incorporated into them. The printed lists of 
additions best show the labours of the department in their 
final state, but the original descriptions of the same manu- 
scripts contain, in.many cases, very much fuller informa- 
tion. The assistants are also required to become adepts in 
a new science, tha of palzography, which is daily becom- 
ing more exact in its history and application. pie: 


* The statement in this clause a lies to all the a 
Museum, except those of Coins aad. Prints, Dopartmelte guemne 


Eat Good knowledge: of many ancient and modern languages 


_ is imperatively demanded here, and the study is not limited 


- to the mere grammar and dictionary, but dialectic variations 


have frequently to be acquired beyond the usual channels 
of such assistance. The popular arts of illumination and 
miniature painting are also necessary to be understood in a 
great measure, because they are so attractive to persons 
visiting this department of the Museum; and heraldry and 
genealogy, each with its proper literature, are important 
parts in the work. Composition of Latin and other lan- 
guages is frequently required, and the art of correctly 
calculating medizval dates, a very difficult subject though 
apparently simple, may be mentioned among a number of 
miscellaneous qualifications necessary. 


The literature and bibliography of manuscripts are very 


- extensive, and the assistants are consequently obliged to 


acquire a knowledge of a large number of text books and 
works of general and special value for reference. 


3. Principal Librarian and Secretary’s Office. 


The duties discharged by the assistants in the principal 
librarian and secretary’s office are varied and onerous, and 
involve a serious amount of responsibility. Vg 

By the Trustees’ rules, all orders for the admission of 
students to the Reading Room, and the Departments of 
Antiquities, Prints, and Natural History, and for the 
renewal of tickets formerly granted, are issued from the 
principal librarian’s office, and his assistants have conse- 
quently, under his direction, to grant these admissions, to 


enforce the regulations, to attend to the details of a large 


correspondence, and to have personal interviews with ap- 
plicants for admission, a large proportion of whom are 
foreigners. Much time is expended, and much tact is 
necessarily required, in dealing with these applications, to 
ensure proper facilities being afforded to all qualified 


students, and to guard against the risk of allowmg any 


share of this work falls to the assistants. 


improper person access to the National Collections. 


The current work of the office also includes miscellaneous 
correspondence, many letters being received from foreign 
institutions and individuals in the languages of their re- 
spective countries, registration, the compilation and care- 
ful keeping of indexes to the important records of the 
Trustees, the drafting of official replies to correspondence, 
and, what is. frequently required, précis. of long series of 


‘reports and other documents involving much research, and 


greatly depending for accuracy, upon the memory of 
previous transactions. : 


For the donations to the Museum, reported to the 
trustees from time to time by the several departments, 
letters of thanks, special and ordinary, are sent to the 
donors from the principal librarian’s office, and a large 
The correct 
description of the respective donations, which occupies a 
prominent place in each letter, necessitates an acquaintance 
with classical and modern languages, and in the case of 
presents reported by the Art and Science Departments, a 
knowledge of the numerous technical and scientific terms 
employed. 


Il. Departments or Antieuities, NarurAL History, 
AND Prints AnD DRAWINGS. 


The work of the assistants in the departments of the 
Museum devoted to art and science may be divided into 
two parts; first, work done under the direction and super- 
vision of the keepers; and, second, work done either 
partially or completely independently. 


Ist. The duties performed under the supervision and 
direction of the keepers of departments relate almost 
entirely to the conservation and management of the collec- 
tions, and necessarily vary-in-the different departments. 
In all, each assistant is required to keep a daily record of 
such work, which is periodically inspected and checked by 
the keeper.* 


In the Art Departments (antiquities, coins, and medals, 
and prints and drawings) these duties mainly consist in 


identifying, arranging, cataloguing, and registering the 


objects in the collection. In the Department of Greek and 


_ Roman Antiquities, the single assistant has to keep four 
separate registers, from which he has to draft a monthly 


report of the progress made, and the annual return required 
for the House of Commons; he has also to assist the 
keeper in the préparation of guide books, writing labels, 
&c. The objects preserved in the Department of Coins 


* This is the-practice throughout the whole Museum. : 
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and Medals bear inscriptions in nearly every language, 
ancient and modern, and cannot be arranged and _ classified 
without a special knowledge of history, mythology, and 
geography. The intrinsic value of the objects, and the 
extreme care required to guard against removal, misplace- 
ment, or injury, render the position of the assistants in this 
department one of the greatest responsibility. In the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, the single assistant is 
engaged in; 1, the arrangement of the collection of 
foreign portraits, historical prints, and prints after foreign 
masters; 2, the cataloguing of engravers’ works, &c. : 


In the Natural History Departments (zoology, botany, 
geology, and mineralogy), the work done under the super- 


vision of the keepers consists in naming, classifying, arrang- 


ing, and rendering available for reference the collections ; 
in selecting, accurately naming, arranging, and intercalating 
in their proper placés additional specimens as they arrive; 
in the preparation of catalogues; in the classification of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals coming to the depart- 
ments ; and in the assistance of the keepers in their official 
reports, guide books, and correspondence. In the depart- 
ment of zoology, the assistants are expected to describe 
any new species arriving, as soon as possible, in order to 
secure the types for the Museum. In each of these de- 
partments, the extent and diversity of the subject has long 
rendered it necessary that each officer should devote him- 
self to one or a few branches partially or entirely. ‘This is 
the case with all, from the keeper down to the junior assis- 
tants; and so far as it can be carried out by the insufficient 
number of the staff at present existing, each keeps to his 
own branch. This results in the practical independence of 
the assistants in a scientific point of view, work at any 
particular part of the collection being relegated, quite 
irrespective of official rank, entirely to the assistant who has 
made it his study. Such independence does not, of course, 
extend to anything beyond scientific matters. 


2nd. The work done independently of the keepers has 
reference mainly to the public, between whom and the 
collections the assistants, in common with their superior 
officers, stand asinterpreters. It consists, therefore, chiefly 
in answering questions put to them with reference to 
objects or specimens in the collections. Such questions 


, come directly to the assistants, either verbally or in writing, 


and from persons of all kinds, both British and foreign. 
When from real students of the subject, they frequently 
lead to research of some difficulty, involving much time and 
trouble; and though in such cases the research is made 
with the sanction. of the keeper, it is usual for him to leave 
the matter entirely in the hands of the assistant. A know- 
ledge of foreign languages is here very necessary. When 
an assistant has become personally known to students, 


especially to foreigners, the amount of work of this kind, 


and of consequent correspondence which he is called upon 
to do, is often very considerable. More frequently the 
information to be given consists of the nature or names of 
objects or specimens vrought or sent by collectors, naturalists 
and travellers. Besides these more or less bona fide 
students, the assistants have to be ready at all times to 
attend to visitors, and to answer off-hand questions in their 
own subject from any persons of the professional and 
general public, amateurs, &c., who avail themselves of the 
Museum for acquiring information on all subjects con- 
nected with-art, the applied sciences, medicine, and industry. 
In all these duties, as well as in giving help and guidance 
to students and others working at the collections, the 
assistant usually acts for himself quite mdependently of the 
keeper of his department. For their due discharge, he 
must not only be perfectly familiar with the collections in 
his department, and able readily to find any object or 


‘specimen wanted, but he must be on a level with the know- 


ledge of the day in his subject, and intimate with the 
literature (English and foreign) bearing upon it, and upon 
the Museum collections. 


We would also anne for the consideration of the Com- 


missioners, as bearing on the question of salaries, the 
necessity we are under, if we would properly fulfil our 
duties in the Museum, of employing a large part of our 
leisure time on the same studies. We have to keep pace 
with the progress of the subject, and this involves study 
out of Museum hours toa large extent, and the vacation 
is. often used for this purpose in visiting and examining 
foreign collections. The position of an officer here also 
brings with it much work extending beyond the Museum 
walls, and necessitating expenditure both of money and 
time. Most of us are members of one or more of the 
learned societies ; a large and increasing correspondence 
springs up, which comes indirectly from connection with 
the Museum, though it cannot exactly be considered 
official work, and the bulk of it cannot be done in official 
hours. é ; 
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'Apprnpix C. 


Tabular Statement of the Salaries in the British Museum, 
as compared with two other offices. 


‘Boarp or TRADE. 


Es £ se 


1 president . - - - 2,000 ra teehee 
1 permanent secretary - - 1,500 by 100 to 1,800 
1 parliamentary secretary - 1,500 — — 
4 assistant secretaries, SAL NOOR qollvss 315200 
1 chief of Statistical Depart- 1,000 _— = 
ment. 
2 professional officers (Marine 800 ,, 50 ,, 1,000 
Department). 
1 senior inspector of railways - 1,000 ,, 50 ,, 1,200 
7 inspectors of railways, first 800; ,,. 50 5, 1,000 
class. 
12 clerks, first class — - af FOOD. EQ oy eIOUU 
10 ~+,, ~+second class” - oe AZO. G20 bp OOO 
OS) ee soba wey, mike BOOKS USA ,2 A00 
ExcHEe@uER AND AupIT DEPARTMENT. 
1 comptroller and auditor 2,000 = — 
eneral. 
1 assistant ditto - ree) bia Oi) — — 
7 inspectors or principal clerks hh eee sy ea SUG 
6 first class clerks - ms AOZO ECU aa 
13 second class clerks, first sec- 420 ,, 20 ,, 600 
tion. 
16 second class clerks, second 200 ,, 15 ,, 400 
section. 

28 examiners, first section oe ORD Oca tes UN 
56 oH second section - 100 10&15 200 
British Museum. 

1 principal librarian, 8007.; 1,200 — —— 

ditto as secretary, 4001. 
1 superintendent of Natural 800 _— — 
History. 2 
8 keepers of departments -. 600 — — 
5 ” 3 2 E 500 wre ro 
1 assistant secretary - =~ 9500" = — 
6 yates keepers of depart- 450 — _ 
ments. 
1 clerk in charge of accounts - 320 ,, 20 ,, 506 
16 senior assistants, upper sec- 360 ,, 20 ,,, 400 
tion. 
43 senior assistants, lower sec- 200 ,, 15 ,, 350 
tion. 
28 junior assistants = - - 90 LO ls 


(3.) RESOLUTIONS passep at a MEETING oF 
KEEPERS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH 
Museum on THE 20rq November 1874.—DeE.LE- 
GATE: Mr. C. T. Newton, M.A. 


1. Resoived that the principle of competition be adopted 
for junior appointments in the Museum in preference to 
the present system of appointments, provided that the 
application of such competition be modified by the special 
requirements of the several departments. 


2. That, having in view the amount and value of national 
property contained in the Museum, we consider that special 
care should be taken that the testimonials as to the cha- 
racter and antecedents of the persons appointed should be 
duly investigated. 


3. That in the case of certain appointments to the 
Museum, the application of Clause VII. of the Order in 
Council of June 4th, 1870, will be preferable to compe- 
tition. 

4, That whenever a vacancy occurs in any department, 
the keeper of that department shail report to the trustees 
what are the general or special qualifications ‘required in 
the person to be appoimted, and whether he considers that 
the case is one to which Clause VII. is specially applicable. 


5. In reference to No.2 of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s letter to. Dr. Playfair, it is resolved that, inas- 
much as most of the posts in the British. Museum require 
special and peculiar training, we do not think that transfer 
from other offices to the British Museum would be desirable, 
except in special and occasional cases. ; 


6. That, having in view the amount and character of 
the attainments requisite for the due discharge of the 
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Instance, to the rank of junior assistant only. 


officers’ duties and their great responsibilities, the esta- 
blishment of the British Museum should not be placed on a 
level lower than that of the highest of the public offices. — 


7. In reference to No. 4 of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer’s letter, already referred to, we think that, inasmuch 4 


as the rapid annual growth of the several departmental 
collections constantly tends to outstrip the capabilities of 


the permanent establishment, the employment of writers — 
and other persons for duties of a purely temporary cha-— 


racter is desirable in certain cases. 
8. We are of opinion that, if any modification in the mode 


of making appointments such as we have suggested be ~ 


introduced, the grades of senior and junior assistants 
(formerly. called transcribers) should be kept quite distinct, 
as was formerly the case, and that no promotion should 
take place from the grade of junior assistants to that of 
senior assistants, or from one section of the assistants to 
a higher section, except on the recommendation of the 
keeper of the department to which the person to be pro- 
moted belongs, and as a reward for special merit. 


(4.) SraTEeMENT of views of the Junior AssisTANTS of 
the Bririsn Muszum, with reference to the points 
under investigation by the Crvizn Srmrvicn Ineurry 
Commission, 1874. 


At a meeting of the junior assistants of the British 
Museum, held on Monday the 20th July 1874, Mr. Dorset 


Kccles, of the Printed Book Department, was appointed to — 


act as their representative before the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commissioners ; and at a further meeting held on Monday 
the 9th November 1874, the following statement of their 
views was adopted. 

In accordance with the suggestions contained in an 
extract from Mr. Hamilton’s circular letter of the lst of 
July 1874, referred to us-by.the principal librarian, we, the 


junior assistants.of the British Museum, beg to submit the ~ 


following remarks on the various points raised in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter to the Chairman of 
the Ciyil Service Inquiry Commission, under date the 27th 
of April 1874, 


I.—The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance. 


The method of selecting civil servants for the British 
Museum is by nomination of the principle trustees : viz.— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the nominee subse- 
quently passing a test examination, conducted by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. \ 

The clerical staff of the British Museum consists of three 
grades :— ; 

1. Officers. 
2. Senior assistants (upper and lower sections). 
3. Junior assistants. 

The hours of attendance and salaries of the assistants 

are as follows :— : ; 


Hours of 


Rate of 
Attendance. 


Salari : 
| Salaries. Increase. 


‘ £ £ 
Junior Assistants - - Seven 90 to 180 io p. ann, 
, (generally 9 to 4) 
Senior Lower section - Six 200 to 350 | 15 p. ,, 
iNeeatante generally.10 to 4) 
Upper , = Ditto 360 to 400 | 20p. ,, 


Under existing arrangements initial appointments are 
made to each grade. 

We are of opinion that, except under very special cir- 
cumstances, appointments should be made, in the first 

o 1 We are 

also of opinion that a system of open competition, such 
as that now adopted generally in the Civil Service under 
Class I., would meet the requirements of the appointments 
to the rank of junior assistant. In those cases where 
special linguistic or technical knowledge is required, special 
arrangements could be made under the 7th section of the 
Order in Council of the 4th June 1870. 

In support of our opinion we beg to submit the following 
reasons : 

(a) The training that a junior assistant undergoes is the 
best preparation for the proper discharge of the duties of a 
senior assistant, which, in almost every instance, are of such 
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‘a nature that a knowledge of them can best be acquired - 


| by previous service in the Museum. The Report of the 


Sub-Committee of Finance of the Trustees (Parl. Paper - 


237, 9th June 1873, page 3) corroborates this view in the 
following words :—‘ The work of the Museum is of such 
« 9 nature that it is most for the advantage of the institu- 
“ tion that the superior grades should be filled by men 
“ who have been trained in the establishment.” 


(6) Under the present system, men enter the service of 


‘the trustees as junior assistants, with the expectation of 


obtaining promotion in due time to a higher grade, This 
expectation is not always, nor even generally, realised ; for, 
in the majority of cases, appointments to vacancies among 
the senior assistants are made from without the Museum, 
notwithstanding that there are many junior assistants 


already on the establishment thoroughly qualified to perform 


the duties attaching to the vacant posts. This uncertainty 
amongst the junior assistants as regards their future pro- 
motion, and the knowledge that, at any moment when a 
vacancy occurs ‘among the senior assistants, their claims 


- may be disregarded in favour of one from without the 


Museum, whose family or other influence may have weight 
with the trustees, produce, it is needless to say, a most 
depressing and disheartening effegt. The result of this is 
necessarily injurious to the best interests of the Museum. 
On the other hand, were promotion made a certainty to 
every junior assistant who discharged his duties efficiently, 
it is clear that there would exist that stimulus and incentive 
to his energies which are now wanting. In addition to 
this, under existing circumstances, Junior assistants are 


- prevented by this same uncertainty from leaving the 


Service and devoting themselves to some other profession, 
until it is too late for them to do so with any hope of 


’ success. 


(c) In the case of making a direct appointment to a 
senior assistantship (instead of promoting a junior assistant), 
the following anomalies arise :— 


1. A man is appointed to an office, with the duties of 
which' it must be long before he can become familiar, while, 


at the same time, he is placed over the heads of those whom 
a course of training as junior assistants has rendered 


thoroughly conversant with most of the duties the new 
man would have to perform. 

2. The posts of senior and junior assistants, notwith- 
standing that the prospects in each differ so widely, are 
filled by men from the same class and station in life, who 


’ have received a similar education ; for the present examina- 


tion for junior assistants cannot be taken as any criterion 
of their qualifications, but must be regarded simply as a 
“test examination.” And not only were most of the 
junior assistants competent, at the time of their appoint- 
ments, to pass the examination for the senior assistants, 
had they obtained such a nomination. but some of them 
had been promised a senior appointment, and entered the 
Museum as juniors only because there was no senior 
assistantship vacant at the time, and upon the understand- 
ing that they would be promoted at the first opportunity. 
The present examination for the Senior assistants is, more- 
over, very similar to that of the junior assistants in 1864; 
and thus there are among the junior assistants men who 
have passed a qualifying examination almost as high as 


that at present fixed for senior assistants, but who are still 


in the lower rank, with its lower pay and longer hours of 
work. : 

‘It may also be mentioned that the work after promotion 
would in all cases be of a similar nature to, and in some 
eases precisely the same as, that before promotion. 

In order to illustrate the present prospects of junior 
assistants, we would state that of the 58 senior assistants 
now upon the staff of the Museum, 24 have been promoted 
from the rank of junior assistants, while 34 have been 
appointed direct. That the system of appointing direct to 
senior assistantships is on the increase, is shown by the fact 
that out of 14 vacancies that have occurred during the last 
four years among the senior assistants (for only two of 
which was required special knowledge, viz., of ornithology 
and of Hebrew respectively), three alone have been filled 
by promoting junior assistants, the remaining 1] having 
been filled by direct appointments, Of the three men 
promoted, one had been in the service of the trustees 
nearly nine years, another nearly 5, and the third over 
26 years. The last is by no means an isolated case of 
extreme length of service before promotion; and there are 
no less than ten, among the twenty-eight junior assistants 
on the establishment, who have already been in that rank 
for more than 10 years. 

We cannot help remarking that this great preponderance 
of initial appointments to ‘the senior assistantships dates 
from within a month.or two of the time when the Order in 
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Council (4th June, 1870) was issued, which threw open 
most departments in the Civil Service to public competition. 
This circumstance would seem to point to the conclusion 
that patronage, driven from other quarters, had taken 
refuge in the British Museum. 


Being, as we are, of opinion that the evils and anomalies 
above mentioned mainly arise from the patronage. system, 
as at present in force in the British Museum, we believe 
that a change in the existing arrangements is most urgently 
needed; and that a system of open competition, together 


with appointments in the first instance to the grade of. 


junior assistant only, would best meet the requirements of 
the institution. 


I1.—The principles upon which men should be transferred 


_ from office to office, especially in cases where one establishment 


has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and when there are, 
consequently, redundant employés, whose services should, if 
possible, be made available in other departments. 


Ill.—The possibility. of grading the Civil Service as a 
whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which result from 
the difference of pay in different departments. 


With respect to these points we would suggest the 
adoption of a one-class system of pay (such as that advo- 
cated by Mr. Arber, of the Admiralty), and the grouping 
together of offices of a kindred nature. We think that, in 
that case, a system of transfer from one office to another, 
where similar qualifications are required, might, in many 
instances, be carried out with advantage to the service; for 
it frequently happens that there is a temporary pressure of 
work in one branch, while there is a slackness in another. 
The adoption of such a system would obviate the necessity 
of obtaining assistance from without the service. 

Again, it sometimes happens that a man developes 
qualities which, though of little value in one branch of the 
service, would be invaluable in another. Such a man, if a 
one-class scheme were adopted, might be transferred to a 
department where his special qualifications could be fully 
utilised, without interfering with his pay, and without 
unduly affecting the prospects of those in the department 
to which the transfer was made,—a result no less 
advantageous to the public service than to the individual 


- himself. 


The adoption of a one-class system seems to us the best 
means of getting rid of the anomalies existing in the 
British Museum, both as regards the hours of attendance 
and the pay. 

The hours of attendance for the senior assistants are, 
as in most departments of the Civil Service, six, whilst 
those of the junior assistants are seven, a difference which, 
we believe, exists in the clerical] staff of no other branch of 
the service. 

As above stated, the qualifications required for the 
junior assistants are as high as, if not higher than, those 
for analogous posts in any other department of the Civil 
Service ; and we submit that, as regards pay, the prospect 
of promotion, and the hours of work, there is no just 
reason why the junior assistants should not be placed on 
the same footing as the junior clerks in other Government 
offices. 

1V.—The system under which it is desirable to employ 


writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less’ 


importance than those usually assigned to established clerks, 
or duties of a purely temporary character. 


As the work of the Museum involves, in the hbrary, a 
knowledge of many languages, and, in the scientific depart- 
ments, special technical qualifications, and requires, as, 
previously stated, a special training within the building 
and as itis only by long experience that familiarity with 
its details can be acquired, the employment of writers in 
this establishment would, except in special cases, be, in our 
opinion, of doubtful expediency. In the: single instance 
in which writers have been employed in the British 
Museum, it was found necessary to obtain men of attain- 
ments superior to those of the ordinary class of writers, and 
to pay them Is. 4d. per hour, a rate of pay which is 00 per 
cent. higher than that of a junior assistant on his first 
appointment, though their work was, for the most part, 
transcription of a very simple character. 


Signed on behalf of the junior assistants. 
Dorset Eccuss. 
British Museum. 
9th November 1874. 
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(6.) MEMORANDUM ny Mr. Carnuruurs, F.RS., 
Kurper, British Musrum. — . , 


I HAVE to represent departments | in the Museum in 
which peculiar qualifications are required of the officers, 


These departments have secured the fittest men by the 
patronage of the trustees, as it has been exercised in the 
experience of the keepers I represent. 


A method of limited competition might be introduced in 
which the candidates have been selected by the principal 
érustees with the advice of the principal librarian and the 
keepers of the departments as at present. 


No literary or other examination can determine whether 
a candidate has the devotion to, and fitness for, the cir- 
cumscribed work he will require to perform, and the pos- 
session of which is above all essential. 

A body of candidates from whom suitable officers could 
be selected for the discharge of the very varied and circum- 
scribed duties in the different departments could not be 
secured by public competition. 


(Signed) Wiiiiam CARRUTHERS, 


(6.) MEMORANDUM sy Mr. Duncomss.. 


1. 1 rutnx the present system of writers is well adapted 
to the special periods of pressure which annually recur in 
this department, and which are met by temporary and 
occasional service. 


2. In my opinion all officers not performing such tem- 
porary and occasional service should be placed on the 
establishment, have a yearly increasing salary, be the incre- 
ment ever so small, and have a claim to superannuation. 


For this purpose the permanent establishment should be 
graded. Thus the Ist grade of clerks should be filled by 
open competition, the examination being that known as 
class I.. The grade should be divided into classes varying 
in number with the number of clerks required. First and 
second classes would probably be sufficient as far as this 
department is concerned. 


The 2nd. grade should be filled by open competition, the 
examination being that known as class II., with the addition 
of one or more modern languages. This grade should also 
be divided into two or more classes. 


The 3rd grade should be filled by open competition ; the 
examination being equal to that at present passed by 
writers, from which persons it would probably be recruited. 


As arule I should not allow promotion from one grade 
to the one above it; but 1am opposed to shutting the 
door absolutely upon a meritorious officer who may enter 
the service even in the lowest grade. 


With the permission of the head of the department, and 
on the report of the head of the division in which he may 
be serving, as to his special eligibility, a deserving officer 
should be allowed to qualify himself to compete in the 
examination required for. the grade immediately above 
him, and, if otherwise eligible, should be promoted into it. 


There are certain posts that can be filled by very young 
men, but I think that the limit of age for first entrance 
into any grade might be properly fixed at 18 to 25.. Within 
certain limits, the question of age need not arise in the case 
of a man’s promotion to the grade above him, as he would 
already be entitled to superannuation under the terms of 
his original appointment in the lower grade. 


An officer already on the establishment, earning a salary, 
and having leisure for study, would be in a favourable posi- 
tion to compete with outsiders; and it is desirable that he 
should be—as the head of the department would only give 
his sanction to the proceeding in the rare case of a man 


who, from experience, special merit, or otherwise, having 


proved himself particularly fitted for the duties of the 
grade above him, should have the energy and pluck to 
qualify himself for competition with differently educated 
outsiders. 
G. F. DuncomBg, nd, 
Chief Clerk, Science and Art Department. 
3 July 1874. 
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(7) PAPER wAwbup IN BY Mr. Cote.” ~ 


A MEETING of the clerical staff of the Science and Ave q 
Department was held on Wednesday Ist July 1874, at 
which there were present : Pac? ci 


Mr. Alan S. Cole, 1st class clerk. : 
Mr, Frank Rede Fowke, Ist class clerk. ; sy 
Mr. ‘A. S. Bury, Ist class clerk. 

Mr. J. B. Rundell, 2nd class clerk. 
Mr. H. W. Williams, 2nd class clerk. 
Mr. E. Belshaw, 2nd class clerk. 

Mr. G. G. Millard, 2nd class clerk. 
Mr. O. J. Dullea, 2nd class clerk, and 
Mr. H. M. Cundall, Museum clerk. 


Mr. T. A. Bowler, book-keeper, and 
Mr. E. Harris, assistant book-keeper, 
were also present, 


Mr. Hamilton’s printed letter of June 1874, enclosing a 


‘letter addressed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 


Mr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., was read.. | 


In reply to the four points detailed in the letter to Mr. 
Playfair, the meeting passed the following resolutions :—_— 


1. That in regard to the selection of civil servants in the 
first instance, the systefa of appointment should be by 
nomination, with a qualifying examination, followed-by a 
year’s probationary service before the appointment* should 
be’ratified as permanent. ‘ 


2. That in respect of transfers whether from one office 
to another, or from the list of redundant employés, it was 
desirable that such transfers should be made upon personal 
merits rather than upon the result of an examination. The 
personal merits should be judged of by the head of the 
office to whose department the transfer would be made. 
Such transfers should be effected so as to cause no injustice 
to the clerks in the office to which the transfer might be 
made. ~ 


3. That the only method. of grading the officers in the 
Civil Service appeared to be according to the character of 
the duties performed by individual officers. 


4, That the duties of writers should be accurately de- 
scribed; and that writers who have been retained beyond 
a certain time (say a year) in an office, in consequence of 
their special capability to do work which is not within the 
described limits, should receive an extra payment for such 
work, ‘ 


The meeting expressed its wish to be represented by a 
witness. before the Civil Service Inquiry Commission, so 
that a fuller statement of these points, and others which 
appeared to be very closely allied to them, might be given. 


Avan 8. Coe. G. G. Mituarp (per A. 

Frank Reve Fowker. Cc 

ALFRED S. Bury. 

J. B. RunpDELL (as re- 
spects par. 3 only.) . 

H. W. WILuiaAMs. : 

E. BreLsHaw. 


» M. Cunpau (except - 
par. 1.) 

Owen J. DuLLEA, 

Tuomas A. BowLeErR. 

Epwp. Harris. 


(8.) STATEMENT or tHe Dvutizs or THE STAFF 
Orricers tN THE ART Division oF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF ScIENCE AND Art, BY Mr. RICHARD 
REDGRAVE, R.A. : 


The art director, whose duties have already been spoken 
of. 
The official inspector. 
The examiner. 
A professional assistant examiner,—an office sanctioned 
by the Treasury, but not yet filled up. 
Four inspectors. 


Oficial Inspector. 


‘The duties of the official inspector are,— : 

1. Preparation of the estimates for the art division, 
including the Art Training School, schools of art, art night 
classes, training colleges, and elementary schools. 

2, Responsibility for the distribution of the votes for 
art instruction under their proper heads. 

3. Certifying, for payment, claims from local committees 
for art instruction, and salaries and allowances to Art 
Training School, &c. ; in the aggregate 50,0002... 

4; Direction of all art examinations and inspections ; 
controlling the standard of examination papers, of the 


/ 


i 
i 
; 


higher, as’ well as of the elementary grades ;and of the 
awards for payments or prizes. ee 


5. Acting as one of the professional examiners of the 
national (the highest art) competition, and in concert with 
them, preparing their report. : 

-6. On special occasions, making combined technical and 
administrative inspections. 

7. Direction of the work carried out by the official 
examiner and the staff under him, and the preparation of 
art rules and directory. j 
» 8. Acting as adviser to the Art Museum, in reference to 
all loans to schools of art, which are made on his recom- 
mendation. ! 

‘9. Making the annual report of the art division on schools 
of art and art classes. 

- The qualifications required for this office are,— : 


- (a.) A complete knowledge of the objects, intentions, an 


___ scope of the art work of the department. : 

_ (b.) Asufficient knowledge of figures and general business 
to direct the calculation, record, and tabulation of 
results; to maintain due relation between the different 
officers engaged in the work of the division ; and to 


hold personal intercourse with the promoters of schools, . 


&e. 

(c.) Sufficient art knowledge and power of execution to 
act with the judges and examiners of the higher com- 
petitions. 


G : Oficial Examiner. 


1. All papers relating to the business of the art division 
ave referred in the first instance to the official examiner. 
(a.) In’ ordinary cases he minutes the replies or other 
action. 
(.) In exceptional and technical cases he refers to the 
official inspector, or director for art. 
2. He directs the details of the arrangements for the 
annual examinations in art of— 
(a.) Elementary schools (3,000). ; 
(b.) Schools of art (125) and art night classes (580). 
(c.) Training colleges (40). ; 
_ The examiner is responsible for the punctual preparation 
and distribution of the examination papers, for properly 
yecording and announcing results of examinations, and 
awards of certificates, prizes; and grants. 
In the official inspector’s absence, the examiner certifies 


_ claims for payment. 


3, He drafts forms and circulars, and edits the Art 
Directory and art statistics for the annual report. 

‘4. He is also generally responsible for the clerical work 
and discipline of the division ; and regulates at his discre- 
tion the number of writers (now 16) employed, their hours 


° 


of attendance, and piece-work. 


_ Inspectors. 


As to the four inspectors of the department, they at 
present act for both science and art. Their duties are 
mostly administrative. Am occasional inspector for art, 
paid by a daily fee (an artist well acquainted with our 
schools and in good professional practice) is sent on 
occasions requiring special professional knowledge. Yet, 
as many cases come before the staff inspectors also requiring 
technical knowledge, it is most.desirable that they also 
should have such an acquaintance with at least elementary 
art as will enable them to give a sound opinion thereon. 


(9.) LETTER rrom Mrssrs. Wyupr, ISELIN, AND- 
H Bartierr To Mr. MacLzop. 

6th August 1874. 
_ Rererrine to Mr. Hamilton’s letter of June last, 
and the wish therein .expressed that the officers of this 


Sir, 


“department should have an opportuzity of giving their 


views on the points indicated-in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s letter to the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Inquiry Commission, we are anxious to submit to you, and 
through you to the Commission, some points in which we 
are, as we conceive, placed ata disadvantage when compared 
with Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools of the Whitehall 
Department. The third paragraph of the letter of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he mentions as one 
of the points to which the Inquiry has reference the 


grading of the Civil Service soas to obviate the incon- 


veniences which result from the difference of pay in 
different departments, seems more particularly to. warrant 
us in bringing to the notice of the Commission the position 
and emoluments of the Inspectors of Local Schools of this 
Department, and asking them to compare them with those 
of the Inspectors of Elementary Schools under the Educa- 


tion Office. ~~. —— - 
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-tion, instruct them in their duties. 


We may, perhaps, first be allowed to explain,that our App. B. 


duties are at least as-onerous and important as those of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors.. In the execution of them we 
have to visit all parts: of Scotland and Ireland, and are 
often compelled to be absent from home for four or five 
weeks at a time. To get the work done, long distances 
have to be travelled over previously to commencing the 
inspection proper, some of the classes, particularly in 
Ireland, being situated in most remote. districts, where 
locomotion is difficult, and the accommodation very poor. 
In addition to this it should be observed that the heavier 
portion of the duty falls during the winter months. The 
greater proportion of the science schools meet only in the 
evening, and all the art schools have to be inspected both 


_ at the morning or afternoon and the evening lessons, the 


consequence of which is that it is generally ten o’clock at 
night, sometimes considerably later, before our day’s work 
can be considered completed. 

In inspecting a science or art school we have to meet the 
committee, to observe and report on their fitness to under- 
take the supervision of the school, and the interest they 


* take in its work; to discuss with them the success of the 


masters, the progress of the students, the means of im- 
proving or extending the system of instruction. We 
examine the attendance registers, and determine absolutely 
the students on whom the Parliamentary grant may be 
claimed; and point out any failure on the part of the 
teachers or others to comply with the regulations of the 
department. It is especially our duty to observe how the 
instruction is given, and to report to the department as to 
its efficiency; also to inquire into the sufficiency and 
condition of the apparatus and examples, and whether they 
are properly made use of. We arrange with the Com- 
manding Royal Engineer Officer in each district for the 
inspection by the officers under his command (who, as 
herein-after explained, assist-us) of those classes which we 
are unable to undertake ourselves, and in cases where the 
officers have not previously performed the duty of imspec- 
Occasionally we attend 
public meetings to assist in forming new schools, or 
promoting old ones. When irregularities have occurred, 
or disputes have arisen between committees and teachers, _ 
we are required to hold investigations and make reports on 
them. In November we visit all the training colleges to 
conduct the drawing examinations, and examine students 
in the black board exercise. In February one of us super- 
intends the third grade art examinations, and in March we 
inspect as many as we can of the drawing examinations in 
elementary schools. Of the science and second grade art 
examinations in May, we are also present at as many as 
possible. After the May examinations are over, and when 
the examiners have sent in their returns, we visit those 
classes where irregularities are suspected to have occurred. 
This duty is of a most responsible character, as on the 
report of the Inspector the decision of the department 
depends. When not engaged away from home, we are 
expected to attend at the office during the usual hours, 
and are employed as consultative officers by the Directors 
for Science and Art, as to details of the administration of 
the schools. 

There are now three inspectors of science and art schools. 
Originally there were two inspectors of schools of art, and 
two temporary inspectors of science schools and classes. 
Mr. Wylde was appointed inspector of art schools in 1855, 
at a commencing salary of 250/., the duty of an inspector at 
that time being to award the local medals (on which grants 
in aid depended), examine the students in freehand and 
model drawing, geometry, perspective, &c. Mr. Iselin was 
appointed Inspector of Science Schools in 1861. In 1868 
the offices were combined, and the two gentlemen above- 
named were, in April of that year, made inspectors of local 
schools of science and art. It was found in 1870 that the 
schools had increased so very largely in number as to be 
quite beyond the power of two inspectors, and accordingly, 
as a temporary expedient, the officers of the Royal 
Engineers stationed in different parts of the country were, 
with the permission of His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, allowed, in times which did not interfere 
with their military duties, to undertake the duties of acting 
inspectors.. Last year the Treasury approved of the em- 
ployment of two additional permanent inspectors, but up 
to the present only one, Mr. Bartlett, has been appointed. 

The inspectors of science and art schools are appointed 
ata salary of 400J., rising by annual increments of 20/. to 
5001. a year. They receive also a personal advance of 1l. 
per day when away from home, or of 10s. per half day 
when employed in or near London in the evening after 
office hours. Mr. Wylde reached his maximum salary six 
years ago, and Mr. Iselin received his maximum in April 
1873¢, Now if ‘these emoluments “be scompared with those 
of the elementary school imspectors, -it are seen how 
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considerable an advantage Her Majesty’s Inspectors pos- 


sess. These inspectors are appointed. at a salary of 200/., 


‘rising by triennial increments of 501. to 600/., and in the 


case of senior inspectors to 750/. a year, besides which they 
receive a commuted personal allowance of 250/. a year. 
The commuted allowance was made at the instance of the 
Treasury Commission in the year 1854, when the number 
of elementary school inspectors was small, and the district 
each had charge of consequently large. Now that an 
inspector is able to live in a district from any part of which 
he can generally return to his own home the same day, it 
it is evident that a large portion of the allowance is prac- 
tically an addition to the salary. Indeed, in an action for 
damages lately brought by the widow and orphans of one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, killed in a railway 
accident, it was claimed that he had a beneficial interest in 
this allowance of 2007. a year. The inspectors of the 
Whitehall Department receive in addition a fee of one 
guinea for every inspection of a night school, while, with 
the science and art inspector, such an inspection forms 
part merely of his ordinary work. 

In asking you to submit the above statement to the 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission,,we venture to express 
a hope that the inequality of which we complain is such an 
one as the Commissioners can, under their powers, take 
into consideration. They will be, we feel, convinced that 
so anomalous a difference in the emoluments of two sets of 
officers, employed in analagous duties, and almost one may 


‘say in the same department, should not be suffered to 


exist. 
We have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
R..G. WyLpe. 
J. F. Isenin. 


Norman MacLeod, Esq. 
E. P. BARTLETT. 


&e, &e. 


(10.) Mremoranpvm respecting qualifications required in 
the staff of the Art Library. 


In making appointments of subordinate officers to per- 
form the duties of the Art Library, two classes are at pre- 
sent reconized. 

Ist, assistant keepers. 

2nd, attendants. 

This arrangement I find by experience to be faulty: a 
third class intermediate between the two should exist. 
Practically a third class has been in some degree repre- 
sented ; “technical assistants ” having been employed, one 
of whom is‘at present occupied in cataloguing books in the 
library. 

The third class required should be obtained by entering 
lads of 15 or 16 in the library: they should be well edu- 
cated, and of such a position and ability as to warrant 
their looking forward to the appointment of assistant 
keeper: their standing might be compared with that of 
naval cadets. 

At present, if a lad of intelligence seeks employment in 
the Art Library, he must come as “attendant”; this 
subordinate position offers him no sufficient prospect, and 
as soon as he has worked for some time and become useful, 
he leaves to get employment where there is a hope of ad- 
vancement, there being practically no premium here on 
intelligence. Of this I have had disasterous experience. 
Until a class of junior employés who can look forward to 
promotion is introduced, the work will never be done with 
the highest degree of efficiency. 

The qualifications, therefore, requisite for the three 
classes of employés may be briefly stated thus: 


No. 1. Assistant Keepers. 


Sound education, Greek, Latin, French, and German, 
knowledge of art books, or special knowledge of prints and 
drawings, a wide range of reading in art, ability to value 
books or prints, tact and judgment in dealing with students 


‘and subordinates, energy and activity. 


No. 2: Junior Assistants. 


Excellent handwriting, intelligence and accuracy, good 
knowledge of English, some Latin, with French or Ger- 
man. . 


No. 3. Attendants. 


Good address, intelligence and activity, neat handwriting, 
general neatness. 

There should be no insuperable barrier to prevent un- 
common ability, industry, and energy rising from the 


ranks, but as a rule the attendants, some of whose work is 

necessarily menial, should be drawn from a class different 

from that supplying the lads to be entered in class 2 of 

junior assistants. ust 
R. H. Sopren Smiru, 


_—e- A 


Museum Keeper (National Art Library.) 
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(11.) Statement By Mr. HUNT, Keeper or MInine 
Recorps. 


As Keeper of Mining Records I beg most respectfully 
to submit for the consideration of the “Commission of 
“ Enquiry into the Organization of the Civil Service” a 
statement of the position in which the Mining Record 
Office has been placed by the’ operation of the two Acts of 
Parliament, entitled respectively “'The Coal Mines Regula- 
-tion Act, 1872.” “The Metalliferous Mines Regulation. 


- Act, 1872,” and to solicit suggestions for an adjustment 


of the position of the office by which I may be enabled to 
continue that course of usefulness, which has secured the 


* approval of the public for so many years. 


. The accompanying pages give (A) the origin and progress 
of the Mining Record Office; and (B) the clauses of the 
two Acts referred to, 


All returns up to the passing of the Acts were voluntarily 


made upon my application, by the collieries and mines to 
the Mining Record Office; these were published regularly 
each year. The colliery returns in aggregate, those from 
the metal mines in detail. Now the returns are compulsory 
and are made through the inspectors to the Home Office. 
The returns from the metal mines are forwarded to this office 
by the Home Office, there being no restriction in the Act, 
as to publication. The colliery returns were, by the ar- 
rangement of Mr. Bruce (Lord Aberdare), made with the 
department of Science and Art ‘(25th March 1873) also 
sent to this office, but Mr. Secretary Lowe thought this an 
infringement of the Act, and they were recalled by him 
(19th August 1873). ~~~ 

All plans-in-like manner were secured by my application 
and the Mining Record Office possesses plans of upwards 
of a thousand mines and several hundred collieries, ob- 
tained under the voluntary system. The plans of 
abandoned collieries collected under the Act were, in the 
first instance sent by order of the Secretary of State, to be 
preserved in this office, but they were withdrawn subse- 
quently for the reason assigned for the recall of the returns. 

Lord Aberdare when Lord President. of the Council re- 
commended that I should for 1873 endeavour to complete 
the ‘‘ Mineral Statistics”? on the voluntary principle as 
before, and expressed it as his opinion that very triflmg 
addition to the clauses of the Acts would remove the diffi- 
culty. I have acted on this recommendation. 

The “Mineral Statistics for 1873” are in progress 
through the press, and will, I hope, be shortly published. 
As a very distinct reply to the assertion made, that the 
coalowners would object to the returns passing beyond 
the custody of the Home Office, I may perhaps be allowed 
to state that of the circular forms sent by me to the col- 
lieries, nearly two-thirds have already been returned yery 
fully filled up. 

I feel myself placed in a position to be enabled to offer 
to carry out the business of the Mining Record Office, on 
the voluntary principle, as before, but, I must, notwith- 
standing the willingness with which the returns are made, 
suggest, that it is not desirable, that two departments of 
the Government should be troubling the miners for pre- 
cisely the same returns, or, that the Mining Record Office 
should obtain plans which may be inspected every day 
while the inspectors collect the same plans to be kept 
sacred at the Home Office for ten years. I have yet another 
duty to perform to myself and my assistants, who have 
forwarded another memorandum. 

Since the 19th April 1845, 1 have held the position of 
Keeper of Mining Records. I originated the ‘“ Mineral 
Statistics’? and have carried the work toa state of com- 
pleteness, which is not excelled by those of any continental 
state. This has been done by my personal influence with 
the miners, colliers, and metallurgists, aided by the’ 
undeviating attention of my two assistants. 

Notwithstanding this, our position is without improve- 
ment, and we are, although our services are of admitted 
public utility, remaining in a position which is below that 
of second and third-class clerks in other departments of the 
public service. 

tf _Ropert Hunt, F.RS., 
July 2nd 1874. Keeper of Mining Records. 
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AG may not be without interest to many to notice, at this 
time, the circumstances under which the Mining Record 


Office was established by the Government, and to intimate 


the manner in which the collection of mineral statistics was 
commenced and has been hitherto carried on. ; 
On the 25th August 1838, the Council of the British 


Association passed a, resolution to the following effect :— 
-* That it is the opinion of this meeting,. that with a view 
_ * to prevent the logs of life, and of property, which will 


“ inevitably ensue from the want of accurate mining 
« yecords, it is a matter of national importance that a de- 


“ pository should be established for the collection and . 


“ preservation of such mining records of subterranean 
“ operations in collieries and other mining districts.” 

- A committee was formed consisting of the Marquis of 
Northampton, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., Sir Philip 
G. Egerton, Bart., John Vivian, Esq., Davies G. Gilbert, 
‘Esq., J. S. Enys, Esq., W. L. Dylwyn, Esq., Charles Lyell, 
Esq., the President of the Geological Society.of London 
(for the time being), the Professors of Geology in the Uni- 


- yersities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Durham, H. 


, 


T. De la Beche, Esq., John Taylor, Esq., John Buddle, 
isq., Thomas Sopwith, Esq. This committee, termed the 
Mining Records Committee, drew up a memorial “ respect- 
“© fully and earnestly” calling the attention of the Lords of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury “ to the expediency of establishing 
as soon as possible a national depository for the preser- 
vation of documents recording the mining operations of 
© the United Kingdom.” 

The result of this was that the Lords of the Treasury 
adopted the recommendation of the Mining Records Com- 
mittee of the British Association, and on the 29th Septem- 
ber 1840 the Mining Record Office was established under 
the department of Woods, then presided over by Lord 


~ Duncannon, and under the direction of Mr. De la Beche, 


the Director-General of the Geological Survey, and Mr. 
Thomas Jordan was appointed the first Keeper of Mining 
Records. Mr. Thomas Jordan held this appointment for 
nearly five years; and during that period, in addition to 


the plans, &c. of mines collected, he added a series of most: 


instructive models, which are now in the Museum of 
Practical Geology, greatly facilitating the study of mining 
engineering, and tending to improve the practice of mining 
in general. 

In April of 1845, the first Keeper of Mining Records 
resigned his appointment, and I was appointed keeper in 
his place, entering upon the duties of the office on the 19th 
of April 1845. 


In 1847 the first attempt was made by me to collect and. 


publish mineral returns, and in the “ Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey,” vol. ii. part IL., appeared a series of tables, 
giving the produce of the lead and copper mines for several 
ears. In 1853 there appeared in the “Records of the 
School of Mines,” “ Statistics of the Produce of Copper, 
Tin, Lead, and Silver from thé Mines of the United King- 
dom from 1848 to 1852 inclusive.”’. 

In 1853 the Treasury appointed a committee to inquire 
into the working of the several departments, then under 
the direction of Sir Henry de la Beche. 
1853, Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K.C.B., and Sir Stafford H. 
Northcote, Bart., M.P., reported most favourably on the 
Mining Record Office, and recommended that it should be 
placed “ on a more efficient footing.” 

The Treasury acted upon the recommendations of this 
committee, and I was placed in a position to extend my 
inquiries over the whole of the United Kingdom. Since 
that date ‘The Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom” 
has been regularly published each year unto the present 
time. 


Rae ee 
) Coan Minus Recunation Act, 1872. 
: As tt regards Returns. 


38, On or before the first day of February in every year 
- the owner, agent, ot manager of. every mine to which this 
Act applies shall send to the inspector of the district on 
Secretary of State a correct return, specifying, 
with respect to the year ending on the preceding thirty-first 
day of December, the quantity of coal or other mineral 
wrought in such mine, and the number of persons ordinarily 
employed in or about such mine below ground and above 
ground, distinguishing the persons employed below ground 
and above ground, and the different classes and ages of the 


persons so employed whose hours of labour are regulated. 
> by this’Act. 


The return shall be in such form as may be from time to 


time prescribed by-a Secretary of State, and the inspector 


j 
—_ 
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On May 25th ~ 


69. 


of the district on behalf of a Secretary of State shall from 
time to time on application furnish forms for the purpose 
of such return. © ao 

The Secretary of State may publish the aggregate results 
of such returns with respect to any particular county or 
inspector’s district, or any large portion of a county or 
inspector’s district, but the individual return shall not be 
published without the consent of the person making the 
same, or of the owner of the mine to which they relate, and 
no person except an inspector or Secretary of State shall 
be entitled; without such consent, to see the same. ef 

Every. owner, agent, or manager of a mine who fails to 
comply with this section or makes any return which is to 
his knowledge false in any particular shall be guilty of an 
offence against this Act. 


As it regards Plans. 


42, Where any mine to which this Act applies is aban- 
doned, the owner of such mine at the time of such aban- 


‘donment shall, within three months after such abandon- 


ment, send to a Secretary of State an accurate plan on a 
scale. of not less than a-scale of two chains to one inch, or 


- on such other scale as the plan used in the mine at the time 


of such abandonment is constructed on, showing the boun- 
daries of the workings of such mine up to the time of the 
abandonment, with a view of its being preserved under the 
care of the Secretary of*State, but no person, except an 
inspector under this Act, shall be entitled, without the 
consent of the owner of the mine, to see such plan when 
so sent until after the lapse of ten years from the time of 
such abandonment. 

Every person who fails to comply with this section shall 
be guilty of an offence’against this Act. 


“ MrrautirErous Mines Recunation Act, 1872.” 
As it regards Returns. 


10. On or before the first day of August in every year 
the owner or agent of every mine to which this Act applies 


shall send to the inspector of the district on behalf of a 


Secretary of State a correct return, specifying, with respect 
to the year ending on the preceding thirty-first day of 
December, the quantity of mineral sold or produced from 
such mine, and the number of persons ordinarily employed 
in or about such mine, below ground and above ground, 
distinguishing those who are employed below ground and 
above ground, and distinguishing the different classes and 
ages of the persons so employed whose hours of labour are 
regulated by this Act. 

The return shall be in such form as may be from time 
to time prescribed by a Secretary of State, and the inspector 
of the district on behalf of a Secretary of State shall from 
time to time on application furnish forms for the .purpose 
of such return. 

Every owner or agent of a mine who fails to comply with 
this section, or makes any return which is to his know- 
ledge false in any particular, shall be guilty of an offence 
against this Act. 

Provided that in any mine where not more than twelve 
persons are employed underground, the returns specifying 
the quantity of: mineral sold or produced from such mine 
shall be made by the barmaster or other officer, if any, 
employed to collect the dues or royalty; and where there 
is such a barmaster or other officer the owner or agent of 
such mine shall not be required to send any return 
specifying the number of persons employed in or about 
such mine. 


As it regards Plans. 


; 


14. Where any mine to which this Act applies in which 
more than twelve persons have ordinarily been employed 
below ground is abandoned, the owner of such mine at the 
time of the abandonment shall, within three months after 
such abandonment, send to a Secretary of State an accurate 
plan, on a scale of not less than a scale of two chains to 
one inch, or on such other scale as the plan last used in the 
mine is constructed on, showing the boundaries of the 
workings of such mine up to the time of the abandonment, 
with the view of its beimg preserved under the care of the 
Secretary of State; but no person other than an inspector 
shall be at liberty to inspect or to copy such plan within 
ten years of its receipt by the Secretary of State without 
the license of such Secretary of State. 

Every person who fails to comply with this section shall 
be guilty of an offence against this Act. 
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App. B. *(12.) Memoranpum on the Method of selecting Civil 


Servants to perform the Special Duties required in 
the Art Museum, South Kensington. 


As keeper of the art collections I desire to call atten- 
tion to the qualifications necessary to the proper fulfil- 
ment of the duties of the two classes of civil servants re- 
quired for the efficient arrangement, care, and exhibition 
of the objects of art, &c., in the division under my charge, 
viz., assistant keepers and museum attendants, premising 
that in addition to the proper certificates as to personal 
character, &¢., an examination of such a nature as shall 
guarantee the general intelligence of the person seeking 
employment, should be insisted upon, but beyond that, 
the test should consist of a probationary service of suffi- 
ciently long duration to prove the aptitude of the employé 
for the special duties which he may be called upon to 
perform, and that this period should be extended when it 
has not been considered sufficiently long by his immediate 


superior to justify a report in favour of an‘ appointment. . 


The probation, under no circumstances to be permitted to 
extend beyond a given time, as amaximum ; say a primary 
probation of one year, a second probation, if necessary, .of 
six months or even a year, and at the end of the second 
period of probation, dismissal, or an appointment to 
follow. 

My reasons for {believing that such a course would be 
conducive to the best interests of the service of the Art 
Museum ; are as follows :— 


1. The work to be doneis in so slight a degree clerical 
that in nine cases out of ten the mere clerical test 
is worth very little, and even an accomplished clerk 
would, in the majority of cases, be totally out of 
place in the position of an assistant keeper. Of 
this I have had very unpleasant experience. 

2, The service required is more or less technical as regards 
aptitude in arrangement, dexterity in handling 
objects of art of a more or less fragile character, 
quickness of sight, experience of the best methods 
of placing objects in safety, especially when removing 
from one part of the museum to another, or for the 
purposes of packing, readiness in the identification 
of an object, and an appreciation of the difference of 
material from tHe most fragile to the strongest and 
most durable. 

These qualifications are equally desirable and necessary 
in the lower grade of attendants, as in the higher one of 
assistant keepers, and should be the practical test of the 
fitness of candidates for both positions. 

3. The special duties of an assistant keeper require that 
he should have decided artistic tendencies and 
tastes, a faculty for classification and arrangement, 
an eye for colour and symmetrical grouping, with 
an aptitude for detecting differences of style in art 
and methods of art manufacture, with a quick and 
perfect eyesight, and dextrous fingers for the hand- 
ling, placing, and careful examination of objects. 

Without being necessarily an artist, he should have many 
of the qualifications of an artist, and if he practises art, 
making it subordinate to his official duties, he will, in all 
probability, be the more efficient as an assistant keeper, for 
an officer in such a position ought to be able to make an 
intelligible sketch of any object he may see, even from 
memory, although in a literary point of view he may not 
be able to write a very elaborate report, since the sketch 
itself, supplemented by a few brief notes as to material, 
colour, &c., is often the best possible report. 

4, Referring to the question of the transfer of officers 
from one grade to another as a promotion, or pro- 
motion within any, given grade, I beg to state 
that in all probability suitable selections might be 
made from the grade of second-class clerks in this 
department, as probationers for the office of assistant 
keeper; for it must be obviously unlikely that any 
one in the lower grade of art attendant could qualify 
himself ‘for the higher grade, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances. 


But assuming that any second-class clerk had such 
artistic tendencies and taste for arti as to give promise of 
efficiency, it is not likely that he would consider it any 
advantage to his future in the way of promotion, as the 
character and ability which would entitle him to selection 
would also entitle him in due course to promotion to a 
first-class clerkship, the maximum pay of which grade is 
higher than that of assistant keeper. Otherwise I should 
consider it an advantage to the service and the individual 
if the second-class clerkship were made the stepping stone 
to an assistant keepership. ; 

As regards the system of promotion within the grade, it 
ought to be such as to make every assistant keeper feel 


that if he proves his efficiency and intelligence, by the b 
proper performance of his duties, and shows the requisite — 


capacity for administration, he is eligible to rise to the 
higher grade of keeper. © aaa 


In conclusion I may perhaps be permitted to remark that 


the South Kensington Museum has not been established 


long enough to test any system of training youths oryoung ~ 


men to the performance of the duties of the two grades 
quoted, even had such a mode of supplying a special want 
been proposed. There are,” however, two instances, one 
in each grade, of youths who have had no other employ- 
ment, and have therefore been so trained. : 
The attendant entered the museum as a boy, and 
would have certainly failed to pass the examination for boys 
now seeking employment; yet he has become an intelligent, 
trustworthy, and most useful art attendant, and, from 
practice and skill in handling delicate articles, is entrusted 


‘to paint the registered numbers on all the objects acquired 


for the art museum in addition to his other duties. 

The young man who has been in training for the higher 
grade was a student in the Art Training Schools, South 
Kensington, where he took the national silver medal for 
printed fabric design in 1866. Entering the service of 
the museum when between 18 or 19, no examination being 
then required, he has gone on steadily acquiring the re- 
quisite knowledge of an assistant keeper, the duties of 
which office he has for some time performed. 

In 1870, in order to comply with the requirements of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, he went up for examination 
without any special preparation, as he could not be spared 
from his duties to make such preparation, and failed to 
pass, Owing to the date of his first employment, and his 
having been trained in the museum. He was placed on 
the Civil Service Commissioners list, and petmitted to be 
employed. He has gone on acquiring knowledge of art 
objects, of technical points connected with art and “art 
manufactures, has attended to the duties of the assistant 
keeper for. circulation in his absence when on duty in the 
provinces, and has been repeatedly charged with the care 
and arrangement of collections in provincial museums and 
exhibitions, but owing to the mode in which it was neces- 
sary to bring and keep him in the public service, it has 
not been possible to advance his position in any way. 

If he should, under any new arrangement, receive an 
appointment, of course the service of the museum will have 
the benefit of the training he has received. If he -has to 
take employment elsewhere, his special training and quali- 
fications will be lost to that service. : 

Any system of selection which does not provide for a 
practical test of the special qualifications required is cer- 
tainly not adapted to promote efficient service in the 
museum, and any system which ignores proved efficiency 
in this performance of special duties, because’ some theo- 
retical condition is not fulfilled, is defective in promoting 
the interests of the public service. “on 

Grorce WALLIS. 


Having had experience of the working of the Art Mu- 
seum, when acting as assistant keepers, we desire to state 
that we fully concur in the representations of this memo- 
randum. ‘ 

R. H. Soprn Smirn, 
Museum Keeper, (Nat. Art Library.) 
AuFrep Cuas. Kine, 
Museum Keeper, Educational Library and Collections. 
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(13.) MEMORANDUM by the Direcror-GrenrraL of 
the GroLoGIcAL Survey and of the Musgum or 
Practicat Grouoey, for the information of the 
Commissioners of Enquiry into’ the Organization 
/of the Civil Service. 


GEOLOGICAL SurRvEy. 


lst. Method of Selection. 


Lone experience has shown me that the best method of 
selecting assistant geologists is, nomination by the directors 
when satisfied of the fitness of the applicant, subject to 
the approval of the Director-General, after which there can 
be no objection to a Civil Service examination as at present. 
A system of open competitive examination would not work 
ie while 4 thorough personal knowledge of the candidate 

oes. F 


. 2nd.' Transference from Office to Office. 
While it is quite possibie that the scientific staff of the 
survey might be rendered available in’ other offices, yet, 
without much preliminary education, it is most unlikely 


that:clerks would be available for the scientific work of the 
eological Survey. : f 
iets ; « i Grading the Civil Service. x . 
_ ~ 8rd. The officers of the Geological Survey consist of the 
_ following grades: 7 
| © Ast. The Director-General of the three surveys 


' of England, Ireland, and Scotland ~ - 8000. 
Und. Three directors : 
a : £ 
\3 (1 for England and Wales) Senior 400 to 700 
ie (1 for Ireland) - - - 400 ,, 600 
la __ (1 for Scotland) wae te sA00) 9 OU0 
‘3rd. Four district surveyors: 
Ves (2 for England and Wales) - 

; (1 for Ireland) - - “| 0 = DOU 

(1 for Scotland) - Ce - 


Ath. Fourteen: geologists : 
(8 for England and Wales) 
(4 for Ireland) - - 

: I (2 for Scotland) - 
____ 5th. Thirty-nine assistant geologists : 
i (24 for England and Wales) - 
& (9 for Ireland) - = ¢ equal to about 
* (6 for Scotland) —- Sy 127 ito 2190. 


All the assistant geologists, at present, are called tem- 
‘porary assistants, which seems to mean that however long 
they may serve, they are not entitled to the benefits of the 
Superannuation Act, 


-} a0 5» 350 


7s. to 12s, a day 


6th. One naturalist (England) - - 400 +o 600 

' Two assistant naturalists - - 100.,,,178 
th. One paleontologist i - 300 ,, 450 
. ? One assistant ditto - = - 200. ,, 300 
8th. Four fossil collectors - 3s. to 6s. a day 
" 9th. One general assistant - - 561. a year 


10th. One writer (temporary) - about 90/. year 


When compared with the position of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
class clerks, the result is as follows, taking the average of 
three public offices,’ viz. : 

13 ae Home Office, the Board of Trade, and the Audit 
Office. ; 


3rd class clerks . Minimum 167 Maximum 367 
Bt Qn 5 - - me 396- a 600 
f' Ast. - = erie 0, 2566 '% 740 
£ ‘Geological Survey. 
Assistant naturalists Minimum 100 Maximum 175 
Assistant geologists ie 127 3 219 
Assistant paleontologists 5 200 3) 300 
t’ Geologists - = 3 200 4 350 
_.  Paleontologist = - Bi 300 ore 450 
District surveyors - » 400 a 500 
: Naturalist - - aK 400 3 600 
PY Two directors ee a 400 3 600 
he One senior director L a 400, 700 
E Director-General, Survey, 
gy Museum, «and Minin - - 800 
Record Office - I 


geologists is much below that of clerks of the third class, 
and even the pay of geologists does not come up to that 
grade. ; 


F It will be seen that the maximum pay of the assistant 
- 
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but it is also part of their duty to write reports and me- 


present year of 540/.; while the paleontologist, who has 
been 17 years on the survey, performing work of a very 
responsible character, cannot reach the pay of a district 
- surveyor, which he ought to do. , ; 

_ __ The. Director-General has served_ for 33 years, four of 
which he acted ag assistant geologist, 26 as. director, and 
ee: tiiree as Director-General, ~~ 

i ) 


OIVIT/' SERVICEINQUIRY! COMMISSIONERS. 


On some of these points I would call: attention to the 
accompanying memoranda by the directors of the surveys 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

There is no doubt that considerable anxiety and dissatis- 
faction exists amongst the members of the Geological Sur- 
vey with regard to their prospects. ; 

As a partial remedy to this, it would seem desirable that, 
on reaching their maximum pay, the assistant geologists 
should be ranked on the permanent staff and entitled to 
the provisions of the Superannuation Act. 

Also, that: in cases of superior merit, and without refe- 
rence to seniority, assistant geologists who have attained to 
their maximum rate of pay, after two years’ service at that 


‘vate should, on the recommendation of the Director-General, 


be eligible for promotion to the rank of geologist, without 
special reference to those vacancies that only occasionally 
occur by death and resignation. Such an arrangement 
would stimulate the energies of the men and retain them on 
the staff, whereas at present with such slender prospects, 
the officers, after a few years’ service, are apt to look for 
more lucrative employment elsewhere. 

The loss of trained men is a serious detriment to the pro- 
gress of the work of the survey. 


CoNNECTION BETWEEN SuRVEY AND MusEum, 


The Museum of Practical Geology has, from its begin- 
ing, been intimately associated with the Geological Survey 
the collections of which laid the foundations of the museum, 
Since that time the survey has constantly and largely 
contributed to the increase of the collections. 

The duties of several of the officers who are paid out of 
the survey grant are more or less essentially connected with 
the museum under the Director-General, viz. ; the director 
(rock-specimens), the naturalist and two assistant natu- 
ralists, (fossils in the galleries,) paleontologist, who deter- 
mines and names all the fossils excepting the vertebrata, 
and in concert with the director assigns to them. their 
proper geological places in the collections for exhibition, 
when handed over to the naturalist and his assistants. In 
this duty he is aided by the assistant paleontologist. 


Musrum or PracticaL GEoLoey. 


The Curator of the Museum, who is also Librarian and 
Registrar of the School of Mines, has general charge of 
the whole of the collections and the superintendence of 
the subordinate officers paid out of the museum vote. 
Salary 500/. a year, with an additional 100/. in lieu of a 

ouse. 

The assistant curator has special charge under the 
curator of all the collections, excepting those of fossils and 
rock specimens. It is necessary that he should possess an 
accurate knowledge of mineralogy, and an acquaintance 
with the several collateral sciences. Much of his time is 
occupied in giving scientific informatiom to the public. 
Pay: minimum 120/., increasing by 10/. to 2007. His 
maximum pay is less than that of an assistant geologist, 
whilst his important. duties necessarily entitle him to a 
higher grade. 

The assistant librarian has special charge of the library, 
under the librarian, and has to perform clerical duties in 
connection with the museum and School of Mines. 

Salary 120/., increasing by 10. to 2002. 

As matters have stood for the last five years, no promo- 
tion could be obtained although often recommended by my 
predecessor and myself while the. duties of the office well 
performed deserve a higher grade. 


MininG Recorp OFFice. 


The officers are the Keeper of the Mining Records and 
two assistants. 
The principal duties consist in collecting and publishing 


’ the Annual Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom, a 


work of great labour; the collection, registering, and care 
of a large and important series of mining plans, sections, and 
other mining records of mines at work and of deserted mines. 
These documents, under certain regulations are available 
to the public. 
Salaries.—Keeper of Mining Record Office, 4007. to 5007. 
Mi Assistant keeper pe 1271. to 2191. 
902. to 1807. 


There is no doubt that the office of Keeper of ‘the 


Mining Records is of great importance te the country, 
especially from a commercial point of view, and its value 
has not only been recognised by various departments of 
our own Government but also by those of other nations. 

The present Keeper of Mining Records has held the 
office for twenty-nine years, with a rate of salary under 
that of the average of a second-class clerk ; while the duties 
of his office involve a rare amount of tact, knowledge, and 
personal popularity with the owners of mines, iron works, 
&c., all over the kingdom. 
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App. B. 


App. B. S 


The assistant keepers have been, and are ranked below 
third-class clerks, notwithstanding a long period of 
arduous and skillful service. 

I beg to call attention to Mr. Hunt’s special: report (see 
page 68), and the memorandum of the assistant keeper 
(see page 98). , 


DrrectTor-GENERAL. 


The Director-General like his predecessors has general 
superintendence of the survey, museum, and the Mining 
Record Office, the constitution of which departments has 
been explained in the foregoing pages. 

His pay (800/.) is taken in the estimates under the head 
** Geological Survey of the United Kingdom.” 

-'The late Director-General was also Director of the School 
of Mines, with a salary of 3001., taken under the head 
** School of Mines and Geological Museum,” total salary, 
1,1002. 


Though the present Director-General holds the director- 
ship of the museum, that of the School of Mines is pro- | 


visionally in abeyance, while the yearly grant of 300/. is 
taken as usual, but returned to the Treasury as unexpended. 
The present Director-General under these circumstances is 
therefore forced to retain his professorship of geology in the 
Royal School of Mines (worth about 280/. a year). 

The active supervision of the before-named departments 
is as much as one man can do justice to, without the 
additional strain of giving each year an elaborate course of 
lectures. 

AnprErson C. Ramsay. 


(i4 a.) GroLocicAL Survey, ENGLAND. 


Memoranpvum referring to the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales; for the information of the 
Commissioners of Enquiry into the Organization of 
the Civil Service, by Mr. H. W. BRISTOW. 


It seems to me that one of the chief points to be 
brought before the notice of the Commissioners of Enquiry 
into the Civil Service, is the desirability of making such 
modifications in the organization of the Geological Survey 
as will improve the present position and future prospect 
of the staff, and thereby make them regard the service as 
the business of their lives. ; 

Now, owing in part to the smallness of their pay, but 
in the case of the junior men, more especially, in con- 
sequence of their present uncertain tenure of office without 


any prospect of superannuation and the slender promise ° 


held out to them as regards the future—there is naturally 
a great inducement to take advantage of any favourable 
opportunity to quit a service—with which they are, in 
other respects, well contented and in which they would 
gladly remain but for the above-mentioned drawbacks. 

Instances of abandonment of' the service on the part of 
officers of promise and ability have occurred, and are more 
likely to happen again, as opportunities offer, to the great 
detriment and delay in the progress of the survey. 

Experience proves that, even with a natural aptitude 
for the work; it takes some time to train a field-geologist, 
whose duties demand a combination of many qualities, 
mental and physical, in addition to a preliminary training 
of a more or less special kind; and, when a man _ has 
learned his duties and proved his efficiency, it is not 
always easy to replace him, and that can never be done 
without causing delay in the progress of the survey involy- 
ing a profitless expenditure of public money. 

To make the members. of the survey better satisfied 
with their actual condition and more hopeful as‘ regards 
their future prospects, it is respectfully submitted that 
these desirable objects might be effected by abolishing the 
present anomalous class of “temporary assistant geo- 
logists,’” and by ranking ‘all the junior grade together 
(as was formerly the case) under the title of “ assistant 
geologists,’ putting them under the provisions of the 
Superannuation Act, in common with other public servants 


‘holding certificates of the Civil Service Commissioners. 


In addition to this, it is suggested that on attaining 
the maximum rate of pay of their grade, the assistant 
geologists should be eligible for promotion to the higher 
class of geologists, as vacancies occur. 

Should there be no such vacancies to be filled up, then 
it is suggested that the assistants should be eligible for 
promotion to the superior grade at the end of two years 
from the time of their attaining the maximum pay of 
assistant on the recommendation of the Director-General ; 
it being clearly understood that mere seniority is not: to 
be considered a claim to promotion unless accompanied 
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by the recommendation of the Director-General based 
upon efficiency and good work. aes.” a 

Some amelioration in the condition of the geologists — 
would be effected by adopting the arrangement proposed — 
by my Lords in their letter to the Treasury, dated 24th — 
November 1866. By that letter it was proposed to raise 
two geologists on the English branch of the survey, and 
one each on the Scotch and Irish branches respectively, 
to a rank of “senior geologist,” with a rate of pay 
somewhat above the present maximum pay of the 
geologists. 

With regard to the English Survey, more especially, — 
the addition of one or two district surveyors is desirable ; 
in order, partly to-concentrate their labours, and to make 
thé number of those officers more in proportion to the 
number of surveyors which the district surveyors have 
under them on the Scotch and Irish branches. 

By means of arrangements based upon the principle 
on which the foregoing suggestions have been made, it is 
believed that not only would the existing feeling of 
insecurity and inadequate rate of pay among the junior 
officers be done, away with; but the general efficiency of 
the survey would be largely increased and a corresponding 
saving of public money be effected. ‘ 

H. W. Bristow, 
Director for England and Wales, 
Wed 4th July 1874. 


Postscript.— With reference to point three more especially 
of the letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Mr. Playfair, the desirability of obviating the present 
inconveniences which result from the difference of pay in 


_ the different departments, is well shown in the case of 


the director of the Survey. 
But for an accident that officer would have been 
appointed to a clerkship in the Audit Office instead of to 
the Geological Survey, in which case, after 32 years service, 
itis not unreasonable to suppose that he would now be 
a first-class clerk with a salary of 740/. per annum instead 
of 540/:, the sum he receives as senior director of the 
Geological Survey. = —~— 
yiegse = = + ‘ - H.W. B. . 


(146.) GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. ; 


ORGANIZATION of the Lonpon Orrics. 


With regard to the clerical staff of the Geological Survey 
Office at head quarters, a change is much needed, partly 
arising from the enlargement of the staff of the Survey, and 
partly caused by the great sale of the maps and other pub- 
lications which is continually increasing. 

The business of the office is now superintended by Mr. 
Best, who has charge of the publication and sale of the 
maps, &c., and who acts besides as secretary and store- 
keeper, with the assistance of Messrs. Pugh and Gray, the 
former of whom has lately been assigned to the establish- 
ment under the designation of writer. 

It is considered that to carry on the business of the office 
efficiently, the position and duties of the above should be 
more clearly defined than has hitherto been the case. 

The position and duties of Mr. Best are fully discussed 
in the letter which I had the honour to write to you on the 
15th January 1873. In that communication it was sug- 
gested that Mr. Best should be taken off the list of effec- 
tive geologists, and have assigned to him the more definite 
title and functions of secretary to the Geological Survey, as 
being more consistent with the nature of the duties he is 
actually called upon to perform; and that he shouldrise 
by seniority to the pay of district surveyor. Besides the 
duties of secretary, Mr. Best might also have the general 
control of the office, being also charged as hitherto with the 
publication of the maps and sections, their examination 
before being issued to the agents, and the sale of the same 
when published. _ 

Mr. Rutley’s duties consist in reducing, dry-proofing, 
and correcting maps and sections, in making sketches and 
drawings for the engraver, in revising memoirs, and in 
attending to various other things connected with the office 
work of the Survey. Jt would be attended with great ad- 
vantage to the Survey, if Mr. Rutley were allowed to devote 
his time to mineralogy, petrology, and to the application of 
the microscope to petrological researches, subjects to which 
he has paid especial attention during his spare time for the 


_ last four or five years. 


Mr. Pugh, during the short time be has been in the 
office, has proved himself to be so efficient in the discharge 


of his duties, that it. is highly desirable that his services 
should be retained permanently. in the capacity of clerk to 
: the director or assistant secretary and storekeeper. 


Henry: Gray may be advantageously employed as hitherto 
in connection with the distribution and sale of the maps 
and other Survey publications, and in keeping the books 
and accounts connected therewith. 


In addition to the present staff, the help of a lad in. the 
office to act as messenger, &c., would be very useful; the 
\services of the messenger to the Museum not being at the 
disposal of the Geological Survey. 
H. W. Bristow, 
Director for England and Wales. 
7th July 1874. 


(15:) GroLtocrcat Survey (ScoTLanp.)— 
Mr. A. GEIKIE. 


c 28 Jermyn Street, S.W. 
8th July 1874. 

In compliance with the request contained in your 

letter of the 3rd inst., I beg to lay before you the following 

observations upon the four points contained in the letter 

from the Chancellor of the Exchequer -to Mr. Playfair, 
- dated 27th April 1874, regarding the subjects to be con- 

‘sidered by the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. - 


1. I believe that the present system of selection of 
officers of the Geological Survey works well, viz: that 
candidates are recommended by the directors for special 
fitness in scientific training and have their general educa- 
tion subsequently tested by examination before the Civil 
Service Commissioners. A system of open competitive 
examination would in my opinion be unsuitable for this 
branch of the public service. 


2. The staff of the Geological Survey being selected for 
special scientific knowledge and subjected to a more or 
less prolonged period of training after appointment, it 

is obvious that it cannot be transferred from office to 
office as in the case of the clerical staff of other public 
departments. 


3. Although owing to the special character of the 
services required in the officers of the Geological Survey, 
it is not desirable to transfer these officers into other 
departments, or those of other departments into the 
Survey; there would be a distinct advantage in so grading 
the staff of the Survey as to place the officers in a position 
as regards promotion and emoluments similar to that 
of members of other branches of the Civil Service. 

If this could be accomplished it would probably remove 
one of the greatest impediments to the efficiency of the 
Survey, viz.; the losses sustained by resignations. 

I believe that the causes which produce these resigna- 
tions are rainly two. 


1. Uncertainty as to position and promotion.—The 
assistant geologists appointed since 1866 are employed 
as temporary assistants with no security of promotion 
even after many years of good service, no provision for 
superannuation, and with the liability to be dismissed at 
any moment without compensation. 


2. Insufficiency of pay.—The maximum amount of pay 
attainavle by one of the assistant geologists is 2197. by 
a geologist 3501. 

The directors have a maximum of 600/. (in the case of 
the senior director 700/.) per annum. 
are no longer sufficient to meet the increased cost of 
living. 

The result of this general low rate of pay and of the 
insecure tenure of the junior offices is that the members 

$ of the staff are led to look out for any favourable oppor- 

: tunity for leaving the service. This has happened in 
recent years and the evil seems likely rather to increase 
than to diminish. 

To realize how this affects the efficiency of the survey, 
it should be borne in mind that every young man after. 
his appointment has to be trained by one of the older 
' officers. It may take a year or more before he can be 
entrusted with independent work as a trained surveyor. 
If after years of service he is induced to leave the Survey, 
the same process of training-must be gone through with 
his successor. It would be difficult to estimate the amount 
of time and public money which have been expended in 
this way. . 

Any scheme which might be proposed for increasing 
the efficiency of the Geological Survey should have regard 
' to these two causes which I have mentioned. I believe 


Sir, 
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These rates of pay » 


that a great change for the better would be introduced 
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by any proposal which would make the position of the 


officers of the Survey such that they would not ordinarily 
seek to quit the service, but would regard it as the business 
of their lives. 
requiring attention for that end. 


(A.) Some such proposal as that which is indicated in 
No. 3 of the numbered paragraphs of Sir Stafford 
Northeote’s letter, viz.: “Grading the service so as to 
“obviate the inconveniences which result from the 
‘* difference of pay in the different departments.” 


If we compare the grades of the Geological Survey with 
those of such departments as the Home, Foreign, or 
Colonial Offices we find the rates of pay to be, on the 
whole, only a half in the Survey of what they are in the 
other departments.. The following table may serve for 
this comparison : 


Home Office. 
£ 


Chief Clerk, minimum 1,000-1,200 
Senior Clerks A 700-1,000 


Geological Survey ‘é 


Director, minimum 400-600 


(Senior Director 7002.) 


2nd Class Clerks ,, 853- 600 | District Surveyors, min. 400-500 
ord; Bo 100- 300 | Geologists 5 200-350 
. Assistant Geologists ,, 127-219 


This difference would be great between the pay of the 
officers of two departments having similar duties. It 
becomes more marked when attention is given to the 
special training of the geological staff, to the nature 
and amount of the bodily and mental labour involved in 
the work of the Survey, and to the expenses and discomfort 
which necessarily accompany the frequent changes of 
domicile required, and which often press heavily upon 
those officers who have been long in the service and have 
wives and families to move with them. 


(B.) Making the promotion of the temporary assistants 
assured after sufficiently long and efficient service. The 
appointment of these assistants might be at first only 
temporary as at present. On reaching the maximum pay 
of their grade, they should then be promoted according 
to merit into the permanent staff, with a title to super- 
annuation. ‘Their further advancement would depend 
upon vacancies in the higher grades, as at present. 


4, I have no observations to offer upon this head. 
lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ArcH. GEIKIE. 
Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., &c., &c., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey. 


(16.) LETTER rrom Mr, Hutu to Prorussor 
RaMSAy, 


Geological Survey of Ireland, 
Dublin, 7th July 1874. 
Accorpineé to the instructions contained in your 
letter of the 3rd instant, I proceed to express in writing my 
views on the points indicated in the letter of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, addressed to Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 


_ The points specified are as follows :— 
I. The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
. Instance, 

II. The principles upon which men should be transferred 
from office to office, &c. 

III. The possibility of grading the Civil Service, as a 
whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which 
result from the difference of pay in the different 
departments. 

IV. The system under which itis desirable to employ 
writers, or other persons for the discharge of 
duties of less importance than those usually as- 
signed to established clerks, or duties of a purely 
temporary character. : 


I consider it only necessary to offer any observations 
upon the first and third of the above clauses; the second 
and fourth being of a general character, with which I have 
no immediate concern. 


Sir, 


Clause I.—Confining my remarks to the appointment of 


officers to the Geological. Survey, I may observe that the 
arrangement now in existence, and sanctioned by the 
letter of the Secretary of the Science and Art Department, 
addressed to the Director-General, (dated 5th February 
1874, I.; No. 199,) is as follows :—The Director-General, 
with the assistance of the directors of the three branches 
of the Survey, recommends gentlemen whom they consider 


K 


There appear t) me to be two points — 
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* qualified for the vacant posts to the Lords of the Committee 
on Education. On being approved, they are obliged to pass 


a test examination in geology, &c., by the director, and 
another examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, in 
order to receive the appointments. 


While I consider this arrangement satisfactory as regards 
candidates who have not had an education at any university 
or recognized public college, I would suggest that the Civil 
Service examinations should be waived in the cases of 
graduates of universities, or scholars and exhibitioners of 
any of the Government schools of mining or science. 


Clause III.—I cannot but feel gratified that. the Com- 
missioners have been authorized to recommend alterations 
in the existing arrangements under this head, as those at 
present in existence, and especially as affecting the branch 
of Her Majesty’s service to which I belong, seem to be 
altogether indefensible. 


Under the head of “ grading,” or regulating the pay 


and emoluments in accordance with the character of the . 


duties to be performed, I venture to submit the following 
as the principle upon which such grading should be re- 
gulated, viz., that the higher emoluments should be offered 
to those officers in the public service, who (a) are entrusted 
with the management of large sums of money or of 
public property, (0), or whose duties require high sientific 
and intellectual attainments; or lastly, (c), whose duties 
are of an administrative character ; while on the other hand, 
for those officers whose duties are of a more or less routine 
character, not involving the above requirements, a lower 
scale of remuneration ought to be sufficient. 


Measured by such a standard, it will be found that the 
emoluments of the higher grades of the Geological Survey 
are far below that which is just and reasonable. Jt will 


_ scarcely be denied that the operations of the survey are of 


a special nature, requiring special scientific and intel- 
lectual attainments on the part of the officers. They in- 
volve the construction of geological maps and sections, the 
determination of the stratigraphical relations of forma- 
tions, the determination of fossils and minerals, the drawing 
up of illustrative memoirs, &c. £ 


These documents are now used as data for reference in 
parliamentary inquiries and arbitration cases connected 
with mining property, waterworks, the laying out of rail- 
ways, coal, iron, and metal mines ; and the demand on the 
part of the public, now very large, is annually increasing. 
The operations of the survey, therefore, involve two of the 
principles I have ventured to lay down as affecting remu- 
neration. They involve high scientific attainments, and 
they deal with questions affecting public property. _Not- 
withstanding, however, these facts, it will be found that 
the pay of at least the higher officers of the Survey is less 
than that of some members of the public service whose 
duties are merely of a routine character. 


Leaving to others to deal with the branches of the public 
service in England, I shall only adduce three departments 
in Dublin, which seem to offer some grounds of comparison 
in respect of the nature of the duties transacted, viz, :— 


1. The Department of Public Education. 
2. That of Public Works. 
3. That of General Valuation. 


Taking the three highest grades on the Geological Survey, 
namely, those of director, district surveyor, and senior 
geologist, we find the following comparison :— 


I. Comparison of Rates of Remuneration of Heads 
of Four Public Offices*in Dublin, 1874-5. 


Thatot 
4 at 0: 
Department. Grade. Maximum.| Director 
Geological 
Survey by 
F ‘ £ £ 
Geological Survey - Director for Ireland* - 600 _— 
ee Commissioner} 1,000 400 
: eae ecretary - - 750 150 
Public Education Clerk in charge of 600 (Equals.) 
Accounts. 
‘ eae a 3 -- 1,200 600 
Be __) | Secretary - i 800 200 
Public Works } Architect and Engineer 800 200! 
(each). 
Property. Valuation Pa § |1,000 to 1,200 600 ‘ 
(New Scale) _ ¢| Commissioner -  « U| (oy 502) 


* This officer has at present a salary of 2007. a year as Professor 
Geology at the Royal College of Scionce, Dublin. ene ad 


Il. Comparison of Rates of Remuneration of Second 


te of Four Public Departments in Dublin, 


Tinga shat he 
epartment. © . i ie 
Grade Maximum. | “4 .ict Sur- 
; veyor, 
5 ae ieetees Me 
Geological Survey - | District Surveyor : 500 _ 
4 ; Secreta: - 4 ‘ 
Public Education { Clerk of Accounts : 00 100 : 
Chief of Inspection - 600 100 
: Secreta: 2 - 
Public Works - { Architect - - 300 300 
Engineer - - 800 300 


Property Valuation - | Chief Clerk (New Scale) 500+ — 
(by 202.) 


+ There does not appear tobe a representative officer of the district ° 


‘surveyor in this department. 


III. Comparison of Rates of Remuneration of Third 
Officers of Four Public Departments in Dublin, 1874-5. 


: ' Exceeds 
Department. Grade. Maximum. Gainey 
by 
. . . £& & 
Geological Survey - | Senior Geologistt  - 350 — 
Public Education - | First-class Clerks (one 400 50 
at 4507.) 

: _ .§| Assistant Engineer - 600 
Raster Wore {| Binet Clerk RT Ny rt 
Property Valuation - ay Clerks (by |. 460 110 


t In this grade are included-the acting paleontologist and secretary. ; 


The above tables of comparison show that even dis- 
regarding the special nature of the duties of the senior 
officers of the Survey the scale of remuneration is much 
below that of corresponding grades in the other depart- 
ments. 


The meagre prospects of the junior officers has the effect 
of inducing the new hands to regard the Survey as only a 
temporary means of living, and as a sort of training school 
in practical geology. I would suggest that some arrange- 
ment should be made by which an assistant geologist, after 
reaching his maximum of 12s. per day should be ad- 
vanced to a higher salary in case no vacancy in the ranks 
of the senior geologists should occur within a short time 
(say two years) after attaining that maximum, 


_ The present position of the assistant geologist is exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory and gives rise to much complaint. 
Under the present arrangement as defined in the letter of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, dated 13th May 1867§, they are only temporary 
assistants liable to discharge without retiring allowances or 
pensions; although they may have devoted the best years 
of their lives to the public service. It is suggested that the 
temporary nature of these appointments may be rectified, by 
placing these officers on the permanent staff. fy 


Paleontologist.—The duties of palzontologist are per- 
formed for the Irish branch of the Survey by one of the 
senior geologists, who, owing to his inability to act as field 
surveyor, is incapacited from rising to the position of dis- 
trict surveyor. Owing to this, and the special character of 
his duties, I would suggest that the grade of paleontologist 
be constituted for this branch of the Survey, and that the 
officer holding the appointment be entitled to rise to the 
rank of district surveyor as regards pay. 


Chemist and Mineralogist.—The want of an officer whose 
special duty it should be to undertake analyses of rocks, 
strata, minerals, and soils, &c., and to determine the nature 


of minerals as they are from time to time discovered by the. 


field surveyors, has long been felt. It is suggested that a 
permanent chemist be appointed at a salary, rising» up by 
the ordinary scale to that of the district surveyor, whose 
‘sole duty it shall be during office hours to make analyses 
of rocks and minerals sent up from the field by the sur- 
veyors and approved of by the director, such results to be 
published in the memoirs of the Survey. 

I have refrained in the above: observations from going 
largely into details, but shall be prepared when called upon 


§ Also letter to Sir R. Murchison, 26th March 1867... =. « 


4 


= 


_ to offer such further explanations as may be required ; and 
I request that you will have the kindness to lay my views. 


before the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 
__ [have the honour to be, 
pe Sir, 
~ Your most obedient servant, 
Epwarp Hutt, 
. ; Director of the Geological 
To Professor Ramsay, LL,D., Survey of Ireland. 
, E.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geological Surveys, U.K. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


(17a.) Sraremenr of the Case of the C1viz Emptoyés 
for the Information of the Crvin Service Inquiry 
Commission. 


To the Right Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., M.P., 
Chairman of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 


Ordnance Survey Office, 
* Guildford, Surrey, 
25th January 1875. . 
On behalf of the civil assistants employed in the 
Ordnance Survey Department, who have selected us to 


Sir, 


~ yepresent them before your Commission, the undersigned 


beg to offer the following statement. 


Origin and Progress of the National (Ordnance) Survey. 


“The department which we have been elected to represent 
had its origin in or about the year 1784. 

Established under the auspices of the Board of Ordnance, 
it has grown from what then served. chiefly as a means for 
training young officers in the art of military surveying, to 
its present magnitude and importance. _ 

The first extensive survey projected in England was 
upon the scale of one inch to'a mile, and to aid the officers 
many skilled civilians were engaged by the Board. A 
survey of Ireland, on the scale of six inches to a mile, was 
next commenced, andit was at this stage that’ non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the corps of Royal Engineers 
were first employed. The six-inch survey was afterwards 
extended to portions of England and Scotland, and was in 


’ ts turn supplemented by the large scale surveys at present 


in progress, and which now form the base of both the one- 
inch and six-inch maps. 


Constitution of the Force employed. 


To carry out what is now really a national undertaking, 
a numerous staff has become necessary, and at the end of 
1873 the force employed numbered 1,862 persons, viz. : 
Officers of the Royal Engineers - - 20 
Non-commissioned officers and men of the 


Royal Engineers - - - 365 

_ Civil assistants - - - - 1,000 
Labourers or chainmen - - i 477 
Total - - 1,862 


Annual Cost of the National Survey. 


. The annual cost of the survey, including the military pay 
and allowances of the Royal Engineers, cannot, we think, 
at present be much less than 170,000/. 


Distribution and Duties of the Force. 


The head-quarters of the survey are at Southampton, 
where the Director-General resides. Stationed at various 
places are 14 other offices, termed “division offices,” and 
to each is attached a considerable staff, employed at field 
and office duties. The large staff at head-quarters is 
under the supervision of three colonels: of the Royal 
Engineers, and each division is superintended by an officer 
of the same’ corps.- More than half the entire force is 
employed at the out-door work of the survey, such as 


-trigonometrical observations, surveying, levelling, and hill 


sketching; the remaining portion is employed in the 
various offices ab in-door work, such as plotting, drawing, 
computing, engraving, accounts, correspondence, &c. 
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Control of the Department. 


Previously to 1870 the control of the department was in 
the hands of the War Office, but in that year it was by 
Act of Parliament transferred to the Board of Works; 
but although all pretext for regarding the national survey 
as a military work has been removed, the officers of the 
Royal Engineers have been permitted to retain sole control 
within the department; the direction of the work and the 
organization and payment of the employés being still in 
their hands. 


Superannuation and Permanency. 


The benefits of superannuation were extended to the 
department in 1854, but this great- boon and bond has, 
since the transfer to the Board of Works, been cut off from 
all excepting such as joined the department anterior to the 
29th September 1870. No compensation, in the shape of 
increased salaries, has been awarded to those who are not 
entitled to the benefits of superannuation, although they 
are daily performing exactly similar duties to those of their 
fellow employés who are so entitled. To justify the above 
policy, we believe it has been asserted that the survey will 
be completed in a few years, and that the civil employés 
will not then be required. Should the period ever arrive 
when it shall become necessary to reduce the civil element 
in the department, we respectfully point out that there will 
at all times be room within the domain of the civil service 
of the Crown for the absorption and profitable employment 
of intelligent surveyors, draughtsmen, engravers, computers, 
and clerks; and we submit that no consideration of mere 
time ought to hinder or prevent the application of just and 
economical principles to any section of the employés of the 
State; but we also beg to submit that there is no prospect 
that this great national work will soon be completed, 
According to the average rate at which the 2,500 plans 
were published during the 10 years ending 3lst December 
1873, at least half a century must elapse before the whole 
of Great Britain is finished ; and a constant revision, on a 
large scale, will at all times be necessary to keep pace with 
the improvements and alterations which are every day 
being effected. In Ireland a revision has been in progress 
for more than 30 years, yet, at the end of 1873, only nine 
counties out of 32 had been completed. Major Palmer, R.E., 
in his History of the Survey, says :— ; 

“ Without periodical revision all maps must become 
obsolete. It will, therefore, be necessary to establish a 
Permanent Revision Department for the whole kingdom. 
It is already time for the revision to begin in Great 
“ Britain. It is considered by those who are best qualified 
to form an opinion on the matter, that, on an average, 
« the issue of a corrected edition every 14 or 15 years will 
“ ‘sufficiently meet the public requirements.” The annual 
reports of the Director-General afford ample proof of the 
varied and useful purposes which are served by the national 
survey, and in his last one he says that as its value is 
better understood, “the demands for its extension to all 
“ parts of the country become more numerous and urgent.” 
The necessity and value of an elaborate and accurate map 
have made themselves felt even in our most distant colonial 
possessions, where surveys are at the present time in 
progress. The department does, doubtless, contain ele- 
ments of as elastic and permanent a nature as most other 
branches of the Civil Service, and the restoration of the 
boon of superannuation to those employés from whom it 
has lately been withheld would, we respectfully urge, be 
a measure combining justice, wisdom, and sound economy. 


Regulation of the Salaries of Hmployés. 


When the Board of Ordnance called in the aid of 
civilians maximum rates of pay were fixed, viz., 15s. per 
diem to engravers, and 10s. per diem to all others. These 
rates are still in force, although the cost of living has 
increased 50 per cent. Yetthey are rarely attained even now. 
Out of 1,000 civil assistants employed in 1873, only 64 
received more than 8s. per diem, or 125/. per annum, 


while the majority did not receive more than half that sum.” 


This unexampled state of things is due to the capricious 
and arbitrary exercise of the power left in the hands’ 
of the officers of the Royal Engineers. No fixed incre- 
ments are received at regular intervals, as is the case in 
other departments of the Civil Service. The civilians 
have to depend for the advancement of their pecuniary 
interests upon a class of men who have little sympathy 


‘in common with themselves. Division officers ‘‘ recom- 


mend” the civilians under them to the Director-General 
for such increments and at such intervals as they think’ 
proper, or as they-are influenced by the subordinate mem- 
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bers of their own corps. But even the strongest recom- 
mendations frequently fail, for the Director-General does 
not scruple to largely exercise the terrible power which he 
possesses of “not approving” the recommendations which 
are sent to him. ‘I'he civil employés can never hope to 
receive fair treatment so long as the power to regulate 
their salaries is vested ina military chief. We therefore 
respectfully draw the special attention of your commission 
to the tremendous power wielded by the Director-General 
of the Survey, and to urge that it is too great for the 
Superintendent of the Department to possess. 


Travelling Expenses, &c. 


It will be easily understood that on account of the 
nature of the duties at which they are employed, and the 
manner in which they are moved from one part of 
the country and from one division to another, as the real 
or supposed exigencies of the work require, without the 
smallest consideration being paid to the fact that such 
moves frequently involve pecuniary ruin, the survey em- 
ployés incur heavy expenses, and often experience hard- 
ships to which other public servants are seldom subjected. 
Homes are broken up, and the results of a forced separa- 
tion, consequent upon the hopeless inability of the heads 
of families to defray the expenses of continually removing 
their wives and children, are sad and distressing to con- 
template. This class of grievances is felt most acutely 
by men employed at field duties in particular, and, we 
venture to think, well merits the kind and serious atten- 
tion of your commission. > 


Promotion and Superintendence. 


Closely allied to the question of salary are those of pro- 
motion and superintendence. The power to regulate these 
important matters is also in the hands of the officers of 
Royal Engineers, and is exercised with very little regard 
to justice. Nearly every place of value which, if fitness 
or seniority were regarded, would be filled by a civilian, 
is held by the military. Integrity, skill, intelligence, long 
service, all are disregarded. Young and inexperienced 
non-commissioned officers and even sappers of the Royal 
Engineers are selected and placed over the heads of ex- 
perienced and intelligent civilians of long standing in the 
department, and it is not an unusual thing for the latter 
to have to instruct the former, after they have been installed 
and entered in the Survey Returns as “ Superintendents.” 

The failure of previous attempts made by the civil em- 
ployés to obtain redress may not perhaps be wondered at 
if it is remembered, that the introduction of anything like 
an equitable reform into the department would mean, 
amongst other things, the giving up by many of the 
military of places, power, and emoluments which they 
have begun to regard in the light of special privileges. 


Organization and Cost. 


When the transfer of the department to the control of 
the Board of Works took place, the Director-General in his 
report said,— 

“Tt is of the utmost importance, both for the proper 
“ conduct of the survey and on the ground of econonty, 
“ that the organization which has produced this result 
“ should be carefully preserved. ‘The essential feature 
of this organization is the combination of a considerable 
“ number of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
“ of the Royal Engineers, (20 officers and four companies, ) 
«« with a large body of civil assistants. By this organiza- 
“ tion the survey is methodically conducted, and the plans 
* produced in the most perfect manner at the least 
ee COSU Sear c | 

We would respectfully beg to observe here that, both 
individually and collectively, the Royal Engineers in the 
department are much better remunerated than the civil 
employés. It must be remembered that the working pay 
of the former is but a fraction of their cost to the nation, 
‘and that, irrespective of regimental pay and allowances, 
they receive out of the money granted for survey purposes 
many benefits which do not fall to the lot of the civil 
assistants. The average pay and emoluments (including 
of course regimental pay, &c.) of the Royal Engineers vastly 
exceeds (probably “by nearly three-fourths) that of the civil 
assistants. Unless therefore it can be shown that the 
services of the former are of a superior nature to those 
rendered by the latter (and we do not hesitate to affirm 
that this cannot be shown), it would seem that the military 
element in the combination is not entitled to make a 
special claim for any credit which may be due to the 


department on economical grounds, but rather that the 
low cost is due to the ill-paid civil employés who perform 

nearly all the real work within it. And it may not be out’ 
of place to state here that some of the most important 

duties, viz., such as are performed in the engraving, hill 

drawing, hill sketching, and clerical branches of the de- 

partment, are almost entirely conducted by civilians. 


Question of cost generally. 


As regards the general. question of cost, we would re- 
spectfully submit that a policy which reduces the majority 
of the employés in a large and important public depart- 
ment to penury is not, necessarily, in the long run, an 
economical one. Many of the civil assistants have endured 
great hardships, and even misery, especially since the cost 
of living has been so much ‘enhanced, and the State has 
in consequence lost many of its most valuable servants. 
During the latest years of the survey, some hundreds have 


- left the department, and have carried with them the skill 


and experience there acquired, and which ought to have 
been devoted to the interests of the public service. Of 
course others have had to be instructed to fill the vacancies 
thus created, and this cannot have been accomplished 
excepting at a considerable expense. The men, too, who 
are constantly involved in pecuniary embarrassments, whose 
minds are tortured by family cares, and whose bodies are 
poorly sustained and nurtured, are not those who yield 
the most profitable service to the State. True economy 
and efficiency would, we venture to think, be best pro- 
moted by the introduction of a more equitable system of 
remuneration in the interests of the civil employés, especially 
if it should be accompanied by wise and judicious mea- 
sures for the improved organization of the department. 
Increased remuneration would certainly mean increased 
expenditure, so far as the civil employés are concerned, 
but this would to a great extent be recouped by the extra 
exertions which a just and generous policy would call 
into action, and by the saving that would result from a 
diminution of the costs of training young employés, 

And-we would also, in connection with this important part 
of the subject, respectfully invite the attention of your Com- 
mission to the fact that the mere presence of the military 
element in the department is the cause of an enormous 
amount of extra labour. Purely regimental duties, having 
no necessary connection with those of the National Survey, 
are performed in survey time by survey employés,—civil 
as well as military,—are paid for out of the yearly grant 
for the survey, and of course add largely to its cost. The 
so-called “ superintendence”’ by non-commissioned officers 
and sappers of the Royal Engineers is often only the 
holding of a place which either ought not, in our opinion, 
to exist at all or ought to be held by a properly qualified 
person. With regard to the number of arcs offices 
really essential for the proper conducting of the work of 
the survey we would remark :-—At the present time, in 
addition to the extensive range of offices at head quarters, 
there are fourteen “ division offices,” and when it is con- 
sidered that a complete and separate staff is necessary for 
each, it will be clear that what is termed the “dead 
weight ”’ upon the survey is of alarming proportions. It 
is not an unusual occurrence either to see two separate 
division offices in one town, each having its commissioned 
cfficer, its “superintendents,” and other expensive sur- 
roundings ; and it seems difficult to understand why one 
office—-a larger one of course—would not answer better, 
besides being much cheaper. If the present number of 
offices was considerably lessened, we are of opinion that 
a large reduction of the staff now employed at “ superin- 
tendence” and other unproductive duties might be effected 
with a valuable saving and with advantage to the interests 
of the public service. 


In conclusion we heg most respectfully to draw the 
attention of your Commission to the following extract from 
a reply given in 1870 to the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, 
M.P., by the then First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Public Works, to an inquiry whether “the services of the 
“ officers of the corps of Royal Engineers may not, with 
advantage to the Public Service, and without detriment 
to military efficiency, be turned to greater account than 
at present ¢”” 


“It is also desirable that the persons employed in this 
office should be entirely under its control, and re- 
sponsible exclusively to the First Commissioner, and the 
First Commissioner does not see how any. satisfactory 
arrangement could be made for regulating the services 
of officers who might be liablé to the commands. of 
civil or military superiors wholly unconnected with this 
“ office, Nor does he think that any subordinates can be 
kept in a state of efficiency where there is no power in 
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- fallen far short of what they ought to have been. 


’ from time to time join the Survey companies. 


the head of an office to require their removal from the 


* Public Service or to prevent their promotion; but in~ 
« the case of officers of engineers, if they performed their 
« duty in an unsatisfactory manner, they would retain their 
* military position intact, and it would be quite impossible 
“ to make ‘any arrangements consistently with economy 
© to relieve them of their employment under this office. 
“ The First Commissioner is therefore of opinion that it 


~ © ig not desirable to employ engineer officers or men under 


,* this department.” 


* Without presuming to express an opinion upon such 
an important question as that raised in the above reply of 
Her Majesty’s First. Commissioner of Works, we respect- 
fully and earnestly ask your Commission to take the case 


of the civil employés in the National Survey Department 


into your favourable consideration. 


We are deeply grateful for the permission that has been 
given to us to place a statement of our grievances before 
a tribunal which is constituted in a manner to be above 
-all pressure or interest, and whose recommendations must 


_ in consequence command respectful attention. We trust 


that our appeal to your Commission may finally ensure us 
more equitable treatment than we have ever yet received at 
the hands of a power which has for so long exercised 
domination in the department in which we are employed, 
and that our claim to be placed on a footing of equality 
with the rest of the Civil Service may, after a fair and 
impartial hearing, be admitted. 
We have the honour to remain, Sir, 
: Your most obedient servants, 
James A. EMSLIz, 
Tuomas REED, 
Representatives selected by the civil assistants 
in the Ordnance Survey Department. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


(170.) SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ror THE 
INFORMATION OF THE CryiL Service INauIRyY 
CoMMISSIONERS. 


Ordnance Survey Office, 
‘ Guildford, Surrey, 
19th February 1875. 


To the Right Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., M.P. 
Chairman of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 
Sir, 
We beg to offer the followmg “ Supplementary 
Statement” on behalf of the civil assistants employed in 
the Ordnance Survey Department. 


Result of employing persons of a low educational standard. 


Owing to the very low rates of pay which are, as a rule, 
received in the department by the civil employés, and to 
the fact that no person who did not join it previously to 
the 29th September 1870 is entitled to the benefit of super- 
annuation, men possessed of good educational attainments 
seldom now enter the department. It has become a matter 
of difficulty to procure and retain even chainmen, excepting 
from the ranks of the lowest paid of our labouring popu- 
lation, ‘The civil assistants engaged in Field operations 
have at all times been largely recruited by the selection 
of the most intelligent chainmen, and the great deter- 
ioration of this class has consequently produced a very 
serious effect upon the efficiency of the department. 
The quantity and quality of the work given by many 
of the latest appointed assistants have, it is oe 

n 
we believe this is true also-of-the-work of many of the 
‘younger members of the corps of Royal Engineers who 
When it is 
considered that such a state of things not only necessitates 
an increased outlay for training, supervision, &c., but that 
it also involves the correction or re-doing of a considerable 
portion of the work of the Survey, we cannot but think that 
the present system is an eviland expensive one. It has been 
fostered, too, by the very low standard of examination 
prescribed after the passing of the Superannuation Act 
of 1859, and which is still adhered to. 


Improvements suggested. 


To restore the department to a state of sound efficiency we 


__. beg to suggest that. the following improvements (amongst 
___ others) be introduced ;— aa ; 
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1. That superannuation be restored. 

2. That the qualifying examination be made more 
stringent. 

3. That two classes of permanen$ employés be esta- 
blished. t 

4. That on account of the miserably low rates of pay 

which at present prevail, a per centage on present 
salaries be at once given. 

- That improved scales of pay be introduced. 

- That boys should not be employed under 15 years of 

age. 

7. That chainmen and boys form a temporary or proba- 
tionary class from which the department should 
mainly be recruited. 

8. That all superior positions in the department be 
thrown open to the civil employés, and that persons 
be selected to fill them who are properly qualified 
by experience and intelligence, instead of, as at 
present, being selected chiefly from the military, and 
without regard to fitness. 


D> Nr 


Qualifications and Rates of Pay. 


We also beg to suggest the following for consideration : — 
That the examination for entry into the second class, or 
lowest permanent grade in the department, should in future 
include handwriting, orthography, English composition, 
arithmetic, and mensuration; that it should if necessary 
be competitive; and that no one be admitted to the 
examination, excepting such as are at the time employed 
in the department, and who shall have satisfied the superior 
officer of their division or department as to their fitness to 
perform Survey work. We-propose that the limits of age 
should be 18 to 30—extended to 45, in the case of a person 
already in the public service, and whose age at the time of 
joining did not exceed 30; that the pay for assistants in 
this class should commence at 70/., and rise by annual 
increments of 10/. to an ordinary maximum rate of 200/.; 
and that there should be an extra rate of 1002. to be earned 
by additional annual increments of 5/., such increments to 
be awarded on the recommendation of the superior officer 
of a man’s division or department for special zeal or ability 
exhibited in the discharge of duty, either continuously or at 
intervals, and either before or after the attainment of the 
ordinary maximum rate of 2001. 


We would also propose that no assistant who has passed 
the examination prescribed after the passing of -the Super- 
annuation Act of 1859 shall be permitted to receive more 
than 150/. per annum unless the superior officer of his 
division or department shall certify to the head of the 
department that the quantity and quality of his work are 
good, and that he is in all respects deserving; and that 
this regulation should apply also to all temporary assistants 
who are now in the department, and who have from any 
cause failed to pass such examination. We think, how- 
ever, that any assistant who may hereafter desire to pass 
the examination now proposed should be allowed to pre- 
sent himself and to qualify for the full rate of the second 
class. 


There are certain duties the efficient performance of 
which should, we think, command a higher rate of re- 
muneration than that proposed for second class assistants. 
We refer to such duties as the supervision and final 
examination of various branches of the work; such as 
are performed by the most skilled engravers; and the 
onerous and responsible duties of the principal clerks and 
accountants. We therefore propose that the persons per- 
forming the duties referred to should form the nucleus of 
a first class, and that their number should be added to 
by the selection of a certain proportion of second class 
assistants, who should receive promotion without special 
reference to the duties at which they might be employed, 
but who should represent the elite of the class from which 
they were taken. The power of selection might be vested 
in the superior officers of divisions and departments, sub- 
ject to the approval of the head of the department. We 
respectfully submit that the selection of a number sufii- 
ciently large to raise the proportion of first-class employés 
to one-tenth of the total number of assistants in the 
department would not be an extravagant arrangement, 
while it would be liberal enough to encourage deserving 
and able men. The above method of selection should 
be followed also in fillmg future vacancies in the first 
class. The pay proposed for this class is 200/. (without 
prejudice to such assistants as may have attained to a 
higher rate by virtue of extra rate in second class or other- 
wise), rising by annual increments of 15/. to an ordinary 
maximum. rate of 350/., with an extra rate of 100/. to be 
earned by additional annual increments of 10/.; in the same 
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manner as it has. been proposed that the extra rate in . 
second class should be earned. No person should, we. 


think, be selected for promotion to the first class who may 
have less than 12 years’ service as a second class assistant. 


The term “second class assistant ” to include not only 


“those who may hereafter qualify by examination or cer- 


tificate for such class, but also all those assistants who are 
now on the permanent list, and who may not hereafter be 
included in the proposed first class. 

We would finally propose that the rates paid to boys 
should in future range from 10s. to 16s. per week, and. that 
men employed as chainmen should, on joining, receive 18s. 
per week, and, after 12 months’ service, 21s. per week. 


We beg to attach a statement of the' rates of pay at 


_ present in operation in this and other departments of the 


Civil Service. West 
We have the honour to remain, 


i, 
Your most obedient servants, 
James A. EMSLIE. 
Tuomas Resp. 


Representatives selected by the civil assistants 
in the Ordnance Survey Department. 


' 


Srarement showing the Rares or Pay received in 
the ORDNANCE SuRvEY DEPARTMENT, and in other 
branches of the Crvin Service in which similar 
duties, or duties requiring no higher degree of intelli- 

_gence, are performed. 


In the Ordnance Survey Department in the Year 1873. 


£ 
5 civil assistants received more than 235 but not more than 318 


22 9 » 156 3 235 
37 3 4 125 A, 156 
5 ” » Cassels 125 
297 * » 63 9 94 
392 2 ” 381 » 63 
182 on received 317, and under. : 
1,000 Total received = oe = 70,5002. 
Average - - - 700. 10s. 


In the above average are included the considerable sums 
earned at piecework, and allowances for nights out of 
regular quarters, expensive districts, &c., and all extra pay 
earned in extra hours; and, excepting in the cases of the 
lowest paid, the service of the above persons ranged from 
15 to 40 years and upwards. 

In the Topographical Ofice (War Office) in 1874, there 
were employed seven civil assistants whose average salary 
was 1707. 


Trish Valuation Offce. 


19 persons commence at 80/. and rise by 107. increments 
to 2001. per annum; 30 persons commence at 2007. and 
rise by 107. increments to 350/. per annum; 12 persons 
commence at 360/., and rise by 157. increments to 460/. per 
annum. 

In the Census Office, Ireland, 248 clerks received salaries 


averaging from 80/. on day pay to 2287. on task work. 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and. Tithe Commission. 


5 clerks commence at 3007. and rise by 20/. increments 
to 5007. per annum ; 11 clerks commence at 100/. and rise 
by 157. increments to 300/. per annum ; 5 assistant sur- 
veyors at 1507. and rise by 10/. increments to 2501. per 
annum; 3 draftsmen receive 156/. per annum. 

Office of Public Works. 


84 clerks receive from 100/. to 6001. per annum. 
: Office of Woods and Forests. 
22 clerks receive from 1002. to 500/. per annum. 


’ Poor Law Department. 


97 clerks receive from 80/. to 600/. per annum. 


Public Record Office. 
87 clerks receive from 80/. to 350/. per annum. 


et 


General Register Office. ‘ 
105 clerks and oth 
annum. 


’ 


ers receive from 90U. to 4801. te 


_ The work performed by the Ordnance Survey employés 
is frequently made available for the use of many of the 
above named, and of other public departments. 


(18.) StaTEMENT or THE Assistant KEEPERs, 
Pusxiic Recorp Orricr. 


Sir, , 17th July 1874. 

I, having been selected _as the representative of the 
first-class assistant keepers, beg leave to submit the 
following answers to the questions contained in the letter 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in accordance with 
the request expressed in your letter of the 15th instant; 
but before doing so, I think it necessary to draw attention 
to the fact that this office is of a special character. 


I. Touching “the method of selecting civil servants in 
the first instance,” I beg leave to suggest that, a pass 
examination and a nomination .by the Treasury would be 
preferable to the present plan of open competition. 


II. Touching “the principles upon which men should 
be transferred from office to office, &c. &c., my opinion is, 
that owing to the special character of this service, transfers 
would not be advisable, the work of this office being of 
a different character from that of ordinary departments. 

Ill. Touching “the possibility of grading the Civil 
Service as a whole.” I think a sweeping measure of uni- 
formity “for grading the Civil Service as a whole,” would 
be undesirable, if it should involve transfers affecting 
this office, but that so far as the scale of pay throughout 
the whole service being uniform, in accordance with the 
eee official classification, the grading would be ju- 

icious. oe 


; IV, rath if the- employment of writers, &c.” It seems 
o me that the employment of temporary writers in thi 
office would be undesirable. eae Sent 
I have-the honour to b 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, i, is 
&e. &c. &e. Your obedient servant, 
Joun J. Bonn. 


I. A pass examination and a nomination by the Trea- 
sury. 

II. Owing to the special character of this service, trans- 
fers would not be advisable. The work of this office is. 
quite different in character from that of ordinary depart- 
ments. 


IIL. A sweeping measure of uniformity for “ grading the 
Civil Service as a whole’ seems to me undesirable. 


IV. The employment of temporary writers in this office 
would, in my opinion, be undesirable. 3 


(Signed) W. J. SHARPE. 
i (Signed) Wipiram Harpy. 

(Signed) H. C, Hamitron. 

(Signed) JamEs GAIRDNER. 

(Signed) JoszepH Repineron, (except 

ee, as to clause I.) 

(Signed) JosmryH Burr, (except as to 
clause IV. as circumstances 
might arise when it would be 
convenient to have the assis- 
tance of persons temporarily 

; engaged.) 
16th July 1874. 


(19.) StaveMENT or THE SEnior CiERKs, 
Puxsuic Record OFrricy. 


Public Record Office, 
Sir, 20th July 1874. 
Havine called the attention of the senior clerks to 
your letter of the 15th inst., inclosing a paper of questions 
for their consideration, they were pleased to appoint me 
their delegate, and have instructed me to forward to you’ 
their answers to the questions so submitted to them, 


1 beg to observe that the answers have been framed 
under the impression that the questions referred to the 
Civil Service generally, and not to any office in particular. 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

ry Chae eae: Your most obedient servant, 
Sir T. Duffus Hardy, D.C.L., Prrer TURNER, 

&e. c Delegate of the Senior Clerks. 


| 4 e ’ 
“The Answers of the Sznior Cunrxs of the Public 
Record Office to Questions submitted to them in a 


Letter from the Deputy Keeper of the 15th inst. 


‘1. The method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance ? 
Limited competition on nomination. 


2. The principles upon. which men should be transferred 

from office to office, especially when one establishment has 
-been abolished or reduced in numbers, and where there are 
consequently redundant employés whose services should, if 
possible, be made available in other departments ? 

Under the present organization of the Service it is 
difficult to conceive any system of permanent trans- 

_ fer of clerks from one office to another that would 
not create discontent. Offices whose duties are of a 
similar nature may, with benefit to the State, afford 
each other mutual aid in times of pressure. 

3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole, 
so as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the 
difference of pay in different departments ? 

) The grading of the Civil Service as a whole is 
greatly desired. The division of an office into first, 
second, and third classes should be abolished, and 
the clerical staff be made to rise by yearly increments, 
subject to certificates of good conduct and industry, 
to a maximum sufficiently high to induce men of 
ability to enter and remain in the Service; the 
greatest grievance of the service, as at present con- 
stituted, being the length of time that men have to 
wait atthe maximum of one class before they ascend 
into a higher one. 
ment would remove the feeling of disappomtment 
arising from the difference of remuneration afforded. 
to men of the same length of service possessing the 
same attainments and performing the same duties. — 

In addition to the clerical staff there should be in 
each office a number adequate to its requirements of 
well-paid men, who should have the direction and 


supervision of the work of the office; they should — 


be considered staff officers, and recruited as vacancies 
occurred in their ranks from the clerks of the office ; 
the claims of each gentleman at such elections to be 
considered in the order of seniority. 

Should such a system be adopted transfers might 
be made without the slightest injustice, provided 
the transfer of a clerk from one office to a staff 
appointment in another did not take place; and it 
is conceived that no such transfer would be found 
necessary, as there would always be among the 
clerks of every department men capable of fulfilling 
the duties of staff officers. : 

_ 4, The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 
importance than those usually assigned to established 
clerks, or duties of a purely temporary nature ? 

The system of writers is not a satisfactory one, 

“more especially with respect to those offices where 
the duties are of a special character and require the 
experience of a permanent staff. This, it is sub- 
mitted, is the case with regard to the Public Record 
Office. It would be better, if possible, so to organize 
the service that it might depend upon its permanent 
staff. a ee 

aes Prrer TURNER, 
Public Record Office, Delegate of the Senior Clerks. 
20th July 1874. 


\ 
(20a.) StavEMENT oF THE JUNIOR CLERKS, 
Pusiic Recorp Orrice. 


‘ 21st July 1874. 
I wave the honour to transmit herewith the written 
reply which the Junior Clerks of the Public Record Office, 
in accordance with the terms of the invitation transmitted 
to them through the Master of the Rolls, respectfully 
request you to forward to the Civil Service Inquiry Com- 
missioners. na = 


Sr, 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


The adoption of a yearly incre- ' 


I have also to inform you that my colleagues have been ° 


pleased to elect me their delegate “to represent their views ” 
before the Commissioners. , 

The written expressions of opinion are (according to the 
desire of the Commissioners) “as limited as possible,” but 
I believe I am fully in possession of the “views” of the 
class ‘‘ on the points indicated.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
To ; Your most obedient servant, 
Sir T. Duffus Hardy, D.C.L., L. Owzn PIKE, 
Deputy-keeper of the Public Records, 
&e. &e. &e. , 


To the Civil Service Inquiry Commissioners. 


The Junior Clerks of the Public Record Office, in reply 

to the invitation of the Civil Service Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, transmitted to them through the Master of the 
Rolls, have the honour to submit the following opinions 
on the points indicated in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
letter of the 27th April last. 
’ In case, however, it may be thought that any of the views 
expressed have a bearing rather on the Record Office in 
particular than on the Service in general, they venture first 
to point out that their duties are of a different character 
from those performed in most other offices, and require 
special qualifications. 

The chief duties are :— 

1. Calendaring records and state papers of ancient date 

and in various languages. 

2. Making searches amongst the records for the secre- 
taries of state and other heads of departments. 

3. Rendering assistance to the publicin legal and literary 
searches, which requires a knowledge of the proceed- 
ings, ancient and modern, in the various courts of 
aw. 

4. Making office copies, frequently from old records and 
papers in Latin or Norman French, the writing of 
which is difficult to decipher. ; 

These duties, it will be seen, are of a literary rather than 
a clerical nature. 


I. The present system of examination under schedule I. 
(for first-class offices), would seem to be in every way suit- 
able to the requirements of the Public Record Office, pro- 
vided that certain of the subjects were made compulsory 
instead of optional, and that the scale of salary were suf- 
ficient to induce men of the requisite attainments to offer 
themselves as candidates. The subjects which, should be 
compulsory are :— 

1. The history of England (including that of the laws 

and constitution). 

2. The language, literature, and history of Rome. 

3. The language, literature, and history of France. 


II. Under the present system of promotion, transference 
of clerks from one office to another would be attended with 
great injustice, either to the clerks transferred or to the 
office +0 which they were assigned. 

Redundant employés are usually’ men of some years 
service, and, if transferred from one office to another, must 
either be placed at the bottom of the list, which would be 
unfair to themselves, or else over the heads of others, 
whose promotion would be thereby retarded. (But see 
further the last sentence under heading IIT.) 

III.. The Civil Service might with advantage be graded 
on the basis indicated by Mr. Lingen in his evidence given 
last year before the Committee on Civil Service Expendi- 
ture, viz., that a broad distinction should be drawn between 
offices for which a “ protracted” education is required, and 
those for which a commercial education is sufficient, 

This scheme has not yet had a fair trial, as those offices 
which have been placed in class I. with regard to the ex- 
amination have not in many cases received the com- 
mensurate scale of salary proposed. 

As an illustration it may be mentioned that the Public 
Record Office, although from the nature of its duties placed 
in class I., still retains a scale of pay lower than that of 
almost any other office in the Civil Service. On this 
subject memorials were sent in to the Treasury in March 
last. 

Tn order to insure perfect equality in offices of the same 
‘grade, it would be necessary not only to assimilate the 
maximum and minimum of salary, but also to substitute 


for the present system of “promotion on vacancies a pro-, 


gressive increase of pay, regulated by length of service 
alone, If this scheme were adopted, transfers from one 
office to another would become possible. 

IV. The question of employing writers can hardly be 
considered to affect the Public Record Office, where the 
amount of purely mechanical work to be performed is very 
small. : 
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The junior clerks have elected Mr. Luke Owen Pike 
their delegate to represent their views to the Commis- 
sioners. 

L. Owen PrKe, 
Representative of the Junior Clerks, 
2st July 1874. 


(20b.) SuppLemEeNTARY STATEMENT OF THE JUNIOR 
Cierxs, Pusiic Recorp OFrice. 


Point I. associated with the qualifications required for office 
work. 


The first point upon which the Commissioners institute 
their inquiries, “The method of selecting Civil Servants 
in the first instance,’ appears to be inseparably associated 
with the working of the office, the duties to be performed 
in it, and the qualifications required for their due per- 
formance. 


- Anomalous constitution of the Public Record Office. 


In the case of the Public Record Office there arises a 
preliminary question, to which the answer does not lie 
quite so much upon the surface as might at first be 
supposed. 

Is the Public Record Office the office which, according to 
the estimates for the financial year 1874-5, costs the State 
22,9811.2 Oris it the office which consists of the Master of 
the Rolls and 37 salaried officers, and of which the business 
is transacted in the buildings situate between Chancery 
Lane and Fetter Lane? This permanent.staff costs 12,2547. 
in the financial year 1874-5; or, with the inferior employés 
(transcribers, workmen, police, charwomen, &c.), 16,9540. 

Two considerations of some importance are involved in 
this inquiry :—the employment of extraneous and temporary 
assistance in the office itself, and the inclusion in the 
Record Office grant of a sum of money voted for pur- 
poses not directly connected either with the business of the 
Office or with the Public Records. 


Point IV. may, on that account, most conveniently be 
considered before Point I. 


It will therefore be most convenient (in order to avoid 
unnecessary repetitions) to touch first upon a subject closely 
connected with Point IV. of the Commissioners’ inquizies. 
It will then be easier to group together the various qualifi- 
cations required in a competent Record officer. 


Introduction of “temporary assistants,” and reason 
assigned for %. 


“The plan which the [then] Master of the Rolls [Sir 
John afterwards Lord Romilly] proposed in 1855 for 
accelerating the State Paper Office Calendars, and to which 
the Lords of H.M. Treasury acceded, was the introduction 
of competent persons, not as regulated officers at a fixed 
salary, but as temporary assistants receiving their remu- 
neration according to the quantity of work performed.’ 
(17th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
p. 27.) J 

The reason assigned by the Master of the Rolls for the 
introduction of this temporary assistance was, according to 
a Treasury minute (printed H. C. Sess. 1866, No. 202), 
that “the staff of record officers and clerks was not sufti- 
* ciently large to warrant him in withdrawing any great 
“ number of them from their more immediate duties in 
“ order that they might be employed in the formation of 
“* calendars.” 

Some of the permanent staff, however, as was inevitable, 
became editors of State Paper Calendars at the same time 
as the “temporary assistants.” 


Effects of employing two classes of persons on the same work. 


The employment of two classes of persons,—the one paid 
by a fixed salary, the other in proportion to the amount of 
work done,—has been followed by some consequences 
which may (or may not) have been contemplated by the 
Lords of H.M. ‘Ereasury in the years 1855-6. Though 
the work upon State Papers is not, in general, so difficult 
as some of the other work in the Public Record Office, 
several members of the permanent staff have been set 
to assist the “temporary assistants.” The result, how- 
ever satisfactory it may have been in other respects, has 
been somewhat unusual as affecting the organization and 


' 


mode of pay in a Government Office. The staff of Record © 


officers has been to a considerable extent withdrawn from 
other duties, and has contributed no small portion of the 
‘* quantity of work” for which others have been paid. 


The same work paid for twice, and evenithree times over, 
through the employment of “temporary assistants.” 


The system of appointing “temporary assistants,” to be 
paid according to the quantity of work performed, has thus 
been a system of payment for the same work twice, and (it 
may even be said) three times over. 

The following facts, ascertained from printed official 
documents, will suffice to establish the accuracy of the 
above statement. It appears in the return to the House of 
Commons made in 1867 (Sess. Paper, No. 20) that the 
permanent staff of the Public Record Office had, up to that 
time, contributed labour to the value of 9,4947. 9s. 4d., in 
order that six “temporary assistants’? might receive an 


_ additional sum of 14,5351. 2s. 5d. for “work performed.” 


The Treasury first paid the 9,494/. 9s. 4d. to the staff for 
work which was handed over to the “temporary assistants,” 
and then paid the 14,5357. 2s. 5d. for the same work, 
together with that done by the-“ temporary assistants” them- 
selves. ‘This, however, is no more than a double payment. 

It appears further in the Civil Service Estimates for 
1874-5 (No. II. p. 117) that the editors of Calendars who 
are not members of the permanent staff are now in receipt 
of fixed salaries, though it was expressly provided, when 
they were first appointed, that they should not hold the 
position of regulated officers at a fixed salary. ‘The salaries, 
however, now paid to these ‘ temporary assistants ” are not 
always given in substitution for payment “according to the 
work performed,” but sometimes in addition. They occupy 
a column in the estimates wholly distinct from the column 
assigned to “ allowances,’’—the “allowances” being (as 
originally contemplated) the payments per sheet for matter 
actually printed. .The same estimates show also that assis- 
tance is still rendered to the “assistants.” It follows, 
therefore, that some of the-work for which the “temporar 
assistants’ are paid is paid for three times over,—firstl 
in the salaries of the permanent staff of the office ; secondly, 
in the remuneration to the “temporary assistants” for 
“work performed ;” and, thirdly, under the head of salaries 
to the same “ temporary assistants,” ; 

The “temporary assistants ” have had, too, the use of 
“the Manuscript Calendars existing in the office” at the 
time of their appointment (H. C. Sess. Paper, 1867, 
-No. 20, p. 16). 

This anomaly seems to have a special bearing upon the 
fourth point in the inquiries instituted by the Commis- 
sioners,—the employment of writers or other persons “ for 
the discharge of duties - . . ofa purely tem- 
porary character.” In this remark there is no intention of 
depreciating the literary ability of the lady and the 
gentlemen who have been employed as “temporary assis- 
tants ” at the Public Record Office, or of representing them 
as being in the position of writers in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. But the effect of introducing assistance from 
outside. receives a curious illustration from the present 
position of the Public Record Office. In that office (nu- 
merically very small) there are the permanent staff paid 
wholly by fixed salaries, “temporary assistants ” paid wholly 
by fixed salaries, and “temporary assistants ” paid neither 
wholly by fixed salaries, nor wholly for work done, but 
partly in one way and partly in the other. The remune- 
ration of both classes of assistants is earned in part by 
the permanent staff, in whom high qualifications are 
required, and whose pay is disproportionately small. It 
should, however, be added that no one now living is fes- 
ponsible for the initiation of this system. 


Extraneous assistance for any but mechanical work injurious 
to the tone of an office. 


It seems to be impossible that there can be any satisfactory 
organisation in an office unless the whole, if not of the 
official work, at least of the higher official work, is done by 
the permanent staff. When extraneous assistance is intro- 
duced for the performance of any duties except those of a 


purely mechanical nature, the official discipline must 


necessarily be impaired, and the tone of the oftice lowered, 
The cost to the. Government, too, must be (as experience 
shows that it has been) greater than in the maintenance 
of a sufficient and competent staff. 

The policy which appears to be at once most just, most 
economical, and‘best adapted to secure the efficiency of such 
an office as the Public Record Office, is to bring in properly 
educated men in the first instance, to train them in the offi- 
cial work, to reject the idle after probation, and to give ade- 
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quate pay, and a field for exercise, to high education, 
industry, and experience. 

This is thoroughly consistent with the views of the Lords 
of H. M. Treasury as set forth in various official documents. 
Whatever changes there may have beenin the mode of 

aying the “temporary assistants” in the Public Record 
Office, they have never (so far as has been ascertained from 
a very careful search through possible sources of informa- 
tion), been regarded as other than temporary.. They 
have commonly been associated with the editors of “ Chro- 
nicles and Memorials.’ When the whole grant under 
this head, the sub-head “ D” of the Estimates, was recon- 
-sidered and reduced in 1866, their Lordships expressed no 
intention of continuing it permanently, but only “for some 


time longer,” (copy of Treasury Minute already referred to, | 


7.) It is also distinctly stated in the Session Paper 


p- Soa areas 
‘H.C. 1872, No. 223, thatthe “persons employed in editing 


“ Calendars and Historical Documents [sub-head ‘D ’] are 
not upon the establishment of the Office.” .To place them 


“upon that establishment (unacquainted as they must be 


with the general work of the department) would be a great 
injustice to the permanent staff, whose promotion has been 
as tardy as their salaries have been inadequate. 


a \ 
Duties of Record Officers : that of calendaring State Papers 
is one, but not the most important. 


It may, therefore, be assumed that the task of editing 
Calendars of State Papers, which has always occupied in 
one way or other a considerable portion of the time of the 
Record Office staff, will by degrees be allotted to the per- 
manent staff alone. i 
' We thus arrive at one (though not the most important) 
of the qualifications of Record officers,—that they should 
be capable of editing (or at least of being trained to edit) 
Calendars of State Papers. 


Calendaring other Records a more difficult task : qualifications 
_ required, 


So far as the description of the contents of a document 
is concerned, the process is the same, whether the document 
be in the form of a State Paper, or in the form of an enrol- 
ment. The difference between a Calendar of State Papers 
and & Calendar of other Records is that most of the State 
Papers are in English, most of the other records are in 
Latin or French, and require a knowledge of legal forms 
for their due comprehension. It would be imprudent to 
employ any one ignorant of Latin or French to calendar 
State Papers, for reasons which cannot here be given at 
length ; but while such a person might succeed in calen- 
daring some State Papers he would be wholly unable to 
calendar any entire Roll earlier than the year 4 George II., 
except some rolls of the Commonwealth. For this, no doubt, 
among other reasons, Calendars of Records, as distinguished 
from State Papers, have from time immemorial been entrusted 
to members of the permanent staff. 

“The construction of a Calendar,’ says the present 


 Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, “ requires no ordinary 


capacity,” (24th Report, p. xiv.) He confirms this state- 


~ ment by a remark of the late Lord (then Sir John) Romilly, 


which applies with far more force to Calendars of other 
Records than to Calendars of State Papers:—“'To make 
« proper Calendars requires much consideration and ability. 
ee le ie It is indispensable that the abstracts 
« should contain the pith and substance 'of the text in all 
“ cases, as well for legal purposes as for historical inquiry. 
“Unless due regard be had to all these considerations, 
“ technical forms may be mistaken for matters of substance, 
“and abstracted with fulness, whilst historical facts or 


-“ points of constitutional importance (often depending 
© upon an epithet, a hint, an inuendo, or turn of asentence,) 


“may be neglected upon the assumption that they are 


* 


“* useless, merely because the individual making the Calen- 
“ dar does not understand their value.” 


Examiners : experience and qualifications required. 


There are other not less important duties in the Public 
Record Office (involving great responsiblity) which must 
continue to exist after every State Paper, and even after 
every Record, has been calendared. - 

A copy of a Record duly certified by an Assistant-Keeper 


- ofthe Public Recordsis, by the Record Act (1 &2 Vict. c. 94). 


declared evidence in courts of law. 

It is simply impossible that any one can be competent to 
examine and certify copies who has not had a long training 
as one of the permanent staff. of the office. The medizval 
Latin and French-(not written at full length, but with con- 
tractions, of which the meaning has to be learnt), and many 
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of the legal forms (which have long been obsolete), would 
not be intelligible, at first sight, toa good classical or French 
scholar, nor even to well-read and skilful lawyers of the 
modern school. Without every-day practice the required 
proficiency could not be attained. 

It follows that in making regulations for the admission 
of a junior. into the Public Record Office his possible 
future position as an examiner of copies must be con- 
sidered. But although long official experience will be 
absolutely essential to him in that capacity, it will be quite 
insufficient to render him competent unless he has alse 
been prepared for it by his previous education. 


Production of Records in either House of Parliament : 
qualifications required. 


Another not less responsible duty is that of attending 
with original Records in either House of Parliament. A 
Record Officer may there be required to read some ancient 
enrolment, +o extend its contracted Latin or French, and to 
explain its meaning. ‘This he cannot do with credit to his 
office unless he has (in addition to official experience) a 
thorough and not merely a superficial acquaintance with 
the language in which the document may be written. He 
would otherwise incur ridicule, by extending the con- 
tractions into false concords and impossible words, and 
would not even be able to read without making false 
quantities. 


Assistance and explanations to the public: qualifications 
required. 


A Record Officer, too, whether senior or junior, - is 
frequently brought into contact with the public in his 
daily official routine. When searches are made either for 
legal or for literary purposes, applications are made to the 
officers for assistance and explanations, which they cannot, 
in common courtesy, refuse. They are asked how it is 
possible to trace out some obscure legal point through all 
the intricacies-of the ancient proceedings in the various 


courts, how a new light may be thrown upon some branch | 


of history, how a missing link in a pedigree may be 
supplied, how some unusually difficult passage in a Record 
is to be read, and innumerable other questions, which would 
be extremely embarrassing to men of defective education. 
An answer showing an imperfect acquaintance with the 
language in which a Record is written, or even with legal 
forms, would obviously bring discredit.upon the office. The 
audience too would be very appreciative, being composed 
of literary:men, lawyers, and record agents. 


Searches for the executive departments : qualifications 
required. 


In the very important duty of making searches for the 
heads of other departments (including the Secretaries of 
State) the Record Officers frequently have interviews with 
the officers of the Treasury, the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, and the Colonial Office. The past transactions of 
those offices, among others, are recorded in the documents 
sent to the Public Record Office for safe custody. There 
were no less than 710 applications from the various Govern- 
ment Departments, in 1873, for information to be given by 
the Public Record Office. It, therefore, seems expedient 
that when so very close a relation subsists between the 
highest executive departments and the Public Record Office, 
the officers of the Public Record Office should at Ieast be 
on an equal footing with those whom they have to meet for 
the transaction of Government business. 


Office copies, made by the permanent staff. 


There is one other branch of work in the Record Office 
proper (that of making office copies), upon the details of 
which it is unnecessary to dwell at great length. Employ- 
ment upon copies of common English documents has been 
a source of some little dissatisfaction among juniors set to 
perform this work upon first entering the office. .Copying 
the older Latin and French documents had always been 
cheerfully recognised as a very useful training in Record 
Office duties. It has been suggested that law stationers” 
clerks might be called in to do piece-work in making copies 
from some of the very recent rolls. But the subject is 
practically of very small importance. At the recognised 
minimum rate of 25 folios per diem, the English copies 
certainly would not, on the average, furnish constant 
employment for two clerks. 


Foreign searches ; editing “ Chronicles and Memorials.” 


In addition to all tnese, there is a section of the Record 
Office (as described in the Estimates) between which and 
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the permanent staff there exists hardly any connexion. It is 
a portion of the sub-head “D,” respecting which some 
particulars will be found in the “ Estimates &c., Civil 
Service, 1874-5, No. II.” p. 117. A part of the grant 
under that sub-head is, as already explained, devoted to the 
remuneration of the “ temporary assistants ” actually 
-employed at the office. Of the remainder a part is allotted 
to persons charged with “the investigation of documents ” 
in foreign repositories (some of whom have been foreigners), 
and a: part to the editors of “documents connected with 
the History of England” (Chronicles and Memorials). 
With the exception of six volumes out of a total of 127, the 
“documents”? hitherto published have ‘not been, either 
wholly or in part, Records deposited in the Public Record 
Office, though Public Records of great importance still 
remain unpublished, and even uncalendared ; nor, with one 
exception, is the permanent staff of the Public Record 
Office at present employed in editing them. Some statistics 
and other particulars relating to this subject have been 
collected, and will be submitted to the Commissioners, if 
required. But it has been thought that in a statement 
already too long such matter might, perhaps, be considered 
out of place. ‘ 


The minimum of education required in a Record Officer : 
the sia subjects. 


From what has already been. said of the duties of the 
Public Record Office, it will be seen, with very little further 
explanation, how very important is a knowledge of the 
-following subjects : — 

- 1, The English language (including its history). 

The history of the language should be included, 
not only because the earlier State Papers (begin- 
ning about the reign of Henry VIII.) contain 
some antiquated forms of the language, but also 
because there occur, here and there among the 
Records, enrolments of still earlier English, from 
the time of Henry III. downwards. English names 
of persons and places, too, occur, even in the first of 
all the public Records, Domesday Book ; and charters 
in the language spoken in England before the 
Norman Conquest exist (in the form of exempli- 
fications) upon some of the Rolls in the Office. 

Every clerk in a Government office ought, of 
course, to be able to write English correctly. But 
this qualification is of more than usual importance 
where it is a part of the. official work to make 
Calendars, which will be consulted by men of letters, 

; and possibly by captious critics. 

“2. English History (in the ordinary acceptation of the 

term). 

It is obvious that a good general knowledge of 
this subject should be possessed by the officers of a 
department in which nearly all the most valuable 
materials for the History of England are stored. 

3. Law (including legal processes and the history of the 

law in England). 

Some knowledge of law is evidently required 1n 
an office to which the Records of the Courts of Law 
are transferred for safe custody. Nor do, the conven- 
tional books of Blackstone’s Commentaries appear to 
be sufficient. An acquaintance with the forms of 
ancient charters and deeds, and of the writs, pleadings, 
and other proceedings of the various Courts, is de- 
manded almost every day in the life of a Record Officer. 
Without it he would fall into very absurd errors. 
There is no lack of books which candidates. might 
be recommended to study, and upon which they 
might be examined in order to test their familiarity 
with legal history and legal formulz. 

-4,'The Latin language (including Latin prose composi- 

tion). 

It is not sufficient that a candidate for entrance 
into the Public Record Office should have merely a 
slight acquaintance with Latin, or simply be re- 
quired to translate an easy passage from some Latin 
author into English. 

If Latin prose composition is anywhere of any use, 
it is of use as a test of a Record Officer’s qualifica- 
tion for his post. If he can write Latin prose, he 
will be able to extend the contracted Latin of the 
Records, which he cannot translate unless he knows 
the exact yalue of each abbreviated word. If he 
cannot write Latin prose, he is but imperfectly- 
acquainted with the grammar and construction of the 
Latin language; he will not be able to extend the 
Records correctly, and still less will he be able to 
understand them thoroughly. 

Good sound Latin scholarship is a most important 
part of the necessary groundwork upon which the 
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education of the Record Officer is to be found 


after his admission into the office. 
4, The French language (including French prose 
position, and French conversation). 

A knowledge of the French language is hardly less 
important than of the Latin, and should be as care- 
fully tested in a similar manner. 

rench conversation would be usefulas a medium 
. came with foreign visitors to the Record 
ce. 
6. The later history of the Latin language, as illustrated 
by the various languages descended from it. 

Some acquaintance with this subject would pre- 
pare the candidate to understand the Old French 
which occurs in the Records, in which there is con- 
siderable variety, and towards the comprehension of 
which some philological training would greatly, assist. 


com- 


Advantages of the late Scheme I. for admission into 
Jjirst-class offices. 


The examination under the late Scheme I. for first-class 
offices seems, in three of its branches, (the languages, 
literature, and history of England, Rome, and France,) 
specially well adapted to the requirements of the Public 
Record Office, because, according to the wording of the 
regulations, its object apparently was to secure not merely 
an elementary but a comprehensive and liberal education. 
It might have been directed to test precisely that kind of 
knowledge (except, perhaps, the knowledge of English legal 
oe which is required every day in the Public Record 

Ge: ‘ 


The sie subjects suggested in part substitution for it. 


Should this scheme be finally abandoned, an acquaintance 
with the six’ subjects above enumerated (or certainly with 
the first five of them) should be rigorously exacted from 
future candidates for admission into the Public Record 
Office, if the efficiency of the office is to be maintained. 
Other proofs of a liberal education might also, perhaps, be 
required with advantage. 


Necessity of maintaining a high standard in the office. 


To use the words of Sir Francis Palgrave (the late 
Deputy-Keeper) “no other European State possesses con- 
“ secutive archives commencing at so early a date, or extend- 
“ ing over so long a period of time.” Any defect either of 
organisation or of education and ability in the permanent 
staff, which could lower the office in the eyes of British or 
Foreign visitors, would be ynworthy both of the country 
and of its most precious Records. . 


L. Owen Pixs, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and late 
Scholar of Brasenose Coll., Oxford, one of the 
delegates of the Public Record Office. 

2nd Jan. 1875. ; 


» (21.) MEMORANDUM By Prorgssor Arcuzr, 
EpinsurcH Museum or SCIENCE AND ART. 


The Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art was esta- 
blished as a Government institution in 1855. 

It is divided into two distinct departments, one for in- 
dustrial art and science, the other for natural history, 
including geology. 

For the first 10 years these departments occupied sepa- 
rate buildings, though managed as far as possible as one 
institution. 

In 1865 the collections of the two departments were 
brought together into the first completed section of the 
new building, and opened to the public in May 1866. 

In 1874 a second section of the new building was 
opened by degrees to the public as each new length of 
casing was filled and arranged. A third section is about 
to be built, which completes the design. 

At present the museum is, in round numbers, 320 feet 
long by 180 feet wide, divided into: several halls, each with 
two galleries. 

The floor area of the exhibiting space is about 100,000 
square feet; the length of wall casing is 6,874 feet, and of 
desk casing 3,600, giving a total length of casing of nearly 
two miles. 

This I estimate to be nearly one half of the size of South 
Kensington Museum, exclusive of the picture galleries, 
and nearly the same size as the British Museum, that is 
exclusive of the libraries. 
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The visitors to the Edinburgh Museum since its esta~ 
blishment on its present footing have numbered a little over 
3,000,000. \ 

_ The annual average since the opening of the first part of 
the new building m 1866 has been in round numbers 
300,000. ‘ ' 

The annual average attendance at South ‘Kensington 
Museum has been 767,762. 

The annual average attendance for many years at the 
British Museum to the general collections appears to be 
considerably under 500,000. 

Until within the last few months, the fragmentary nature 
of the building and bad approaches have checked the 
attendance at Edinburgh, and if we take the year‘ending 
March 1875 as a guide to the probable future attend- 
ance, it gives a yearly number of 404,420. 

The attendance at Edinburgh is now fully one half that 
of South Kensington, and it is not far short of being equal 
to the attendance at the general collections of the British 


Museum. 


The most popular of the Dublin Museums is not attended 
by one-fourth of the number of visitors to the Edinburgh 
Museum. 

The establishment at Edinburgh consists of— 


1 director, 
Department of 
Industrial Art and Science 


Department of 
and General Administration. 


Natural History. 


1 curator, 
1 assistant, 
2 clerks, 
I head porter, 
13 attendants, 
2 do. waiting rooms, 
‘ 1 fireman, 
6 workmen, 
10 women cleaners, 
8 policemen, 


besides temporary assistance of different kinds and consi- 
derable in amount, since the institution is now much 
undermanned as regards subordinate officers. 

Present salaries and lengths of service of the staff 
proper :— 


1 keeper, 
1 assistant, 


Salary. Length of Service. 


& £ Years. 
lst. Director - - 600 
Three tenths of ad- 
mission fees, ave- Sng 
raging yearly - 
— 700 15 


2nd. Curator - - 250 
One tenth of ad- nity 
mission fees, ave- 


yaging yearly - 33 
papa eee 283 193 

3rd. Keeper of Natural 
History (3501. to 4507.) 370 L 

4th. Assistant m the Indus- 

trial Section (120/. to 
2001.) - = - 170 14 

5th, Assistant in the Natu- 

ral History Section 
(1207. to 2007.) - - 150 8 
6th. 1 clerk (607. to 1207.) 110 (NSA 
7th. 1 clerk (607. to 1201.) 60 4 


Tt is proper to state that these salaries, with the exception 
of that of the keeper of the Natural History Department, 
‘were settled 10 years ago, before the new building was 
opened, and consequently before either its scope or its 
success was known. 

Th the British Museum, as nearly as I can ascertain, the 


- number of officers in the departments of Antiquities and 


Natural History is 31, and if we add-those in the secretary’s 
office for general administration, the number is 43. 

At South Kensington in the museum proper there are 
28 officers, and if we add six from the Secretary’s and 
Accountant’s offices as required for administrative purposes 
connected with the Museum, there are 34 officers doing 
museum work. 

_ There are therefore, space for space, more than two officers 
at South Kensington Museum for one at the Hdinburgh 


_ Museum, and as many as six at the British Museum for one 


at the Edinburgh Museum. 
At either of. these two London museums the subordinate 
officers are on the whole twice as well paid as they are at 


4g Edinburgh, as will be seen from the following statement. 
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EpinsurcH MuseEum. 
: Maximum 
Salary, 
£ 
Director (including fees) - - = 700 
1 Curator (including fees) - - - 285 
1 Keeper - - - - - 450 
2 Assistant keepers, each - - - 200 
2 Clerks or junior assistants, each - - 120 
Sourn Kensineron Museum. 
Director - - - - 950 
2 Assistant directors, each - - = 600 
1 Keeper - - - - 500 
2 Keepers Sai5 eke - - - 450 
10 Assistant keepers, each = = - 320 
Clerks (equivalent number uncertain) each - 200 
British Museum. 
Chief librarian - - - 1,200 
5 Keepers, each ~ - - - 600 
8 do. do, - - - - 500 
6 Assistant keepers, each - = - 450 
16 Senior assistants, ,, - - - 400 
28 Junior assistants ,, - - - *180 


In respect to salaries the present cost per head for each 
visitor to these three Museums is roundly as follows :— 
Edinburgh Museum, 33d. 
South Kensington Museum, from 9d. to 1s. 
Note.—On account of the mixing up of two kinds of 
service in the case of some of the officers it is. 
difficult to ascertain precisely. 
British Museum, 1s. 10d. 


Proposed scale of salaries for Edinburgh :— 


g £ 
Director - - - 700 to 800 
Curator - - - 350 ,, 450 
Keeper of Natural History - 350 ,, 450 
Senior assistants = - 150 ,, 300 
Junior do, - - - 100 ,, 200 
Clerks - - - 80,, 150 


My arguments for the proposed increases are,— 


Ist. That the present scale was fixed 10 years ago, when: 


the future duties of the officers were imperfectly known, 


and when the success of the Museum as a great national. 


institution had still to be accomplished. 

2nd. Because in the case of most of the officers, the 
salaries are only about one half of those paid for similar 
duties in London. 

3rd. Because in the Edinburgh Museum, owing to there 
being far fewer officers for its size than in similar institu- 
tions, the labour devolving on them is greater and the 
working time longer, having hitherto been not less than 
seven hours per day. 

4th. Because the Edinburgh Museum, considering the 
population of Scotland, is much more numerously visited, 
and therefore presumabl 
which it was established: more successfully than any 
similar institution in the United Kingdom. 

5th. Because its officers are the most illiberally paid of 
any in the Science and Art Department, although tried by 
any test they are at least as hard worked as any in that 
department. 

6th. Because there is still a very large amount of work 
to do before even the present portion of the building can 
be satisfactorily filled and arranged. 

7th. Because the officers for at least four years have 
been labouring under heavy discouragement, there having 


.been no answer of any kind to my repeated applications. 


for an improvement in their salaries. 
_ In the foregoing statement I have carefully avoided 
saying anything which can be called exaggeration. J have 


also made the comparison with other institutions as fairly 


as I have found it possible to do. 

I am extremely anxious to press on the Commission that 
it is manifestly unfair to deal with the officers of an 
institution which has been so successful as the Edinburgh 


Museum in the same way as, for example, with those of 
overnment scientific institutions. 


the Museums and other 
in Dublin, not one of which hag had any great success. 


* Now raised. 


accomplishing the object for- 
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OBSERVATIONS BY Mr. WINTER JONES ON EVIDENCE GIVEN BY MEN EMPLOYED IN THE 
: BRITISH MUSEUM. 


23rd March 1875. 
Mr. WintER Jones begs leave to make the folluwing 
observations on the papers forwarded to him by desire of 
the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 


Evidence of Mr. Douglas. 


The answers to questions 6155, 6156, 6157, 6158 and 
6159, are calculated to give a wrong impression as to the 
manner in which books are acquired for the library. The 
system adopted for this purpose is the result of careful con- 
sideration and long experience, and is fully explained in 
the accompanying letter from Mr. Rye, the keeper of the 
department of printed books (marked A). 


Evidence of Mr. Trimen. 


Q. 6166. The answer to this question is not strictly 
accurate. Merit is the sole condition of admission to the 
upper section of the senior assistants. When a vacancy 
occurs the keeper of each department is invited to recom- 
mend the.assistant in his department whom he considers 
to be most deserving promotion. ‘These recommendations 
are carefully considered by the trustees, and the assistant 
whose merits are highest is chosen. Between two whose 
merits appear to be equal the preference is given to him 
who has been longest in the service. It is only in sucha 
case that seniority is recognised. 

Section (A.) In making first appointments it is of great 
importance that men should be selected who will be willing 
to submit to the directions of their superior officers, and 
who are also young enough to benefit from the training of 
the Museum. These points can only be secured by esta- 
blishing a limit of age. 

With respect to the examination, it is, in ordinary cases, 
-a general test examination. But the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are always requested to subject the candidate to 
‘an examination in the particular branches of science or 
learning for which his services are required when it is con- 
sidered necessary, and this request they are always most 
willing to comply with. Where the special qualifications of 
a candidate are known to the authorities of the Museum no 
more than the ordinary test examination is requisite. 

Section (B.) It is desirable that in many of the depart- 


‘ments, particularly those of large extent, there should be 


one or more officers of a higher rank than the assistants, to 
take charge of the collections in the absence of the keeper, 
searry on the work of the department, and possess sufficient 
authority to surperintend and direct the operations of the 
rest of the staff; but it would not be advisable that all 
after the keeper should be assistant keepers or only 
-assistants. 

Last paragraph. It is not correct to say that the prin- 
cipal librarian cannot be appointed from the outside. The 
principal librarian is appointed by the Crown, and there is 
no obligation whatever to select this officer from the 
Museum staff. 


Evidence of Mr. Lidderdale. 


The principal feature of this evidence is the recommenda- 
tion that assistants should rise by annual increments from 
their commencing salary to 500/. per annum. This scheme 
would in all probability prove very unsatisfactory to all but 
the assistants themselves. It is true that the keeper of a 
department possesses the power, by the present regulations, 
to withhold the recommendation necessary to ensure to an 
assistant his regulated increase of pay, but it requires some 
moral courage to act upon this power, and in the greater 
number of cases it would doubtless not be exercised. 

Such a scheme would remove all stimulus to exertion. 
It would also be necessary, if adopted, that the junior 
assistants, as a body, should come into the Museum with 
higher qualifications than they possess at present. 


Question 6190. It is not correct to say that the princi- 


pal librarian recommends one or more candidates for the 


upper section: to the favourable notice of the trustees. 
The trustees hear all the recommendations and then make 
their own selection: 

The object of the regulation by which the upper section 
of the senior assistants was established is to reward the 
best assistant in the Museum. Ifa certain number of the 


section were apportioned to each’ department the main ~ 


feature of the regulation would be lost. 


Statement by the Senior Assistants of the Upper Section. 


Itis not correct to say that transfers have occasionally 
been made to or from the Museum. No such transfers 
have been made in the sense contemplated by the report 
of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 

In two or three cases gentlemen already in the public 
service have applied for admission'to the Museum and been 
appointed, but only in the same manner in which they 


would have been appointed had they not been employed 


in some other public department. 


Statement of the Junior Assistants. 


Section (C.) No. 2. The statement that some of the 
junior assistants had been promised promotion to a senior 
assistantship on the first opportunity must be a mistake. 
It has never come within Mr. Jones’s knowledge that 
such a promise was ever made by the principal trustees to 
a junior assistant on his appointment. 

The following explanation (marked B.) respecting the 
14 appointments during the last four years will show upon 
what good grounds those appointments were made. 


A. 


Department of Printed Books, 
Dear Sir, March 20th, 1875. 

THE system at present pursued in ordering books 
for the Museum library is essentially the same as that 
adopted by my predecessors, having been found after 
various trials and modifications to be the one best adapted 
to, the wants and circumstances of the library. 

For the purchase of contemporary foreign books the 
periodical trade lists or bibliographies, which are published 
in the various countries, and which correspond to our own 
Publishers’ Circular, are carefully examined by myself, an 
assistant keeper, and one of the assistants who, from having 
been engaged for many years in placing and classifying 
the acquisitions, is well acquainted with the library, and 
from this circumstance, as well as from his knowledge of 
languages, is peculiarly qualified to assist in this duty. 
Such bibliographies exist for Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Scandinavia, Austria, (comprehending 
Hungarian, Bohemian, and Polish books,) Greece, and the 
United States of America. They are all regularly exa- 
mined, and the works which are considered desirable are 
ordered from them. ‘This examination is made very care- 


fully, as these bibliographies always pass through the - 


hands of two persons, one of whom revises the selection of 
the other. It is believed, therefore, that no work which 
can be required by the student or reader escapes notice ; 
but to guard against this danger, the booksellers who 
supply the publications of the various countries have 
general instructions to send in, on approval, any work of 
importance not included in the orders given from these 
special bibliographies. “And in this way those works which 
may happen to be omitted from the lists, or which are 
privately printed, are secured. In the case of those 
countries in which such periodical bibliographies do not 


a 


exist, as for instance, the British Colonies, South America, 


' the Levant, either an agent on the spot is employed to 


collect works suitable for the Museum, as has been the 
case for many years in the Australian Colonies, or an 
importing bookseller, having special relations with the 
country, is instructed to submit, on approval, all suitable 
books which he can procure. 


For supplying the deficiencies among older works, watch 
is kept upon those books which come into the market, by 
regularly examining important auction catalogues, both 
English and foreign, and those booksellers catalogues which 
appear to contain works wanting in the library. This duty 
is performed by the keeper and assistant keeper, as it is 
one which requires an intimate knowledge, both of the 
contents of the Museum library, and of what has been 
acquired by recent purchases and donations. It has some- 
times been suggested that the staff of assistants might be 
employed on this duty ; but there is this serious objection,— 
that it would withdraw them from the work of cataloguing 


_ and revising, which they are specially engaged to perform, 


and which is of the utmost importance in making the 
purchases available to the public as soon as possible; 
a work which, at present, scarcely proceeds with that 
rapidity which, in the interest of the public, is desirable. 


Besides the examination of auction and booksellers 
catalogues, a systematic method of ascertaining deficiencies 
is being gradually carried out under the direction of the 
keeper, by the examination of bibliographies on special 
subjects. Such, for instance, as Pritzel’s “‘'Thesaurus 
Literature Botanice,’’ Moule’s “ Bibliotheca Heraldica,”’ 
and bibliographies which embrace the publications of particu- 
lar countries during definite periods. In this way Quérard’s 
“ Littérature Contemporaine,” comprising French works 
published between 1827 and 1844, has been examined and 
books wanting ordered from it. And the portion of 
Kayser’s “ Index Librorum,” which contains the books pub- 
lished in Germany between 1750 and 1832, is at present 
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Books are also largely submitted by booksellers who, 
from long connection with the Museum; are well acquainted 
with the library ; who know what its wants are, and are 
constantly on the look out to supply them. From them, 
as well as from private persons who submit works which 
they think rare, many books of value and importance are 
acquired. . 

In the case of the Hebrew, the Oriental, and the Chinese 
books I have to rely on the knowledge of the assistants 
entrusted with the cataloguing and arrangement of them. 
These gentlemen are invariably consulted when any 
opportunity of purchase occurs, and it is part of their duty 
to make suggestions as to books which they know. to be 
wanting and to be desirable for the Museum. In this way 
the fine collection of Hebrew books was in a great measure 
formed from the recommendations of the late Mr. Zedner, 
who was in the habit of submitting lists of desiderata to the 
keeper, by whom they were ordered and purchased. When 
books in these special classes are submitted for purchase, 
they are examined by the gentleman engaged on the class, 


‘who makes the selection and offers such remarks on the 


invoice as are necessary for the keeper’s information. The 
booksellers catalogues or sale catalogues which contain 
Hebrew, Chinese, and other Oriental books are also referred 
to them in the same way. ‘This was done in the case of the 
important sale of the Chinese library of the late Mr. 
Pauthier. The printed catalogue of this collection was re- 
ceived by me, thoroughly examined by Mr. Douglas, and 
the commissions entrusted to Mr. Triibner, who in consul- 
tation with myself and Mr. Douglas carefully considered 
the probable prices the books would fetch. And I may 
state that our collection of Chinese books has been largely 
augmented in this manner during my keepership. 

I will say in conclusion, that in my term of office no 
book has been ordered for these special Oriental collections 
without consultation with the gentlemen engaged to cata- 
logue and arrange them. 

Believe me to remain, 


being examined for the same purpose.: Dear Sir, 

A large number of orders is made from suggestions of the Your very faithfully Servant, 
assistants and Museum officers, who are encouraged to make sian Haine et W. B. Rye. 
them. The readers also make suggestions both personally The Principal Librarian. 
and by letter, and by entering recommendations in a book 
kept in the reading room for the purpose. 

Date of First Attend- " 
ance on Duty, on 

-- ~~ Name. Appointment to Department. Remarks. 

Post of Senior 
Assistant 
1 Miller, A. W. K. 8rd October 1870 Printed books Master of Arts, London University; 1st class 


Honours in . Classics; Fellow of University 
College, London. 


2 Day, T. A. - - | 18th February 1871 Principal Librarian | Advanced from rank of junior assistant. : 
3 - | Warner, G. F. - 6th April 1871 Manuscripts Master of Arts, Cambridge ; Honours in Classics. 
4 Sharpe, R. R. - - 22nd April 1871 Manuscripts Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford ; Exhibitioner 
? of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Honours in 
Classics. 
5 Hay, J. W. - - 29th April 1871 Printed books. 


6 Gardner, P. - 14th June 1871 


7 Britten, J. - Whe 


21st September -1871 


8 Wilson, W. R. - 
9 Liddell, C. J. - 
Keary, C. F. - 


11 Smith,E.A, - = - 
Ellis, H. J. - = 
| Sharpe, R. B. - - 


2nd February 1872 
6th March 1872 
6th March 1872 


21st March 1872 
30th May 1872 
9th September 1872 


4 Van Straalen, S: = --grd November 1873 


Principal Librarian’s Office - 
Printed Books - - 


| ; 4 Manuscripts - - 

Zoology - - = 

i Coins and Medals - 
: p Botany ~ - - - 


Coins and medals 


Master of Arts, Cambridge; late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Botany Specially appointed on account of knowledge of 
botany ; previously at the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. 
Printed books Advanced from rank of junior assistant. 
Printed books Bachelor of Arts, Oxford. 


Coins and medals 


Master of Arts, Cambridge; Mathematical 


Honours, 8rd class. 


Zoology Advanced from rank of junior assistant. 
Manuscripts. : 
Zoology Specially appointed on account of knowledge of 
ornithology. : 
Printed books Specially appointed on account of knowledge cf 


Hebrew. 
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QUESTIONS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE HEADS OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENT OFFICES BY THE 
CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


I.—CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 
A.—Staff Officers. 


1. Number? | 
2. Designations ? 


3. Method of appointment, i.e., from within the office, 
or from without ? 


4. If from within, by seniority in any degree, or b 
selection on the ground of merit ? 


5. If from without, under what conditions? 


B.—Established Clerks. 


6. Number ? 


7. Number of grades, «.c., distinct ranks, with no custo- 
mary promotion from lower to higher? 


‘8. Method of appointment to each grade, t.e.— 


9. If not by open competition, for what reasons and in 
what other manner? 


10. If by open competition, under what conditions, espe- 
cially as to age and subjects of examination ? 


11. Number of classes in each grade severally ? 
12. Number of persons in each class severally ? 


13. How should promotion from class to class within 
each grade be regulated ? 


14, Whether promotion. from grade to grade should be 
allowed, and, if so, on what conditions ? 


C.—Non-established or Temporary Clerks, or Writers with- 
out fixity of tenure, and without Superannuation. 


15. Expediency of employing such persons? 
16. ‘Number? 
17. Number of grades ? 


18. If attached to the department, under what conditions 
of appointment and tenure? 


19. If provided by a central office, method of appoint- 
ment and of payment, viz., by time or piece? 


20. What possibility of promotion from one class to 
another, and from the highest class to the establishment ? 


II.—DistTrRiBpuTION oF WoRK. 


21. The different kinds of work corresponding to all the 
different grades and classes of officers enumerated above ? 


II].—Hours, &c., or SERVICE. 


22. Office hours for each class of officers ? 
23. Number of days vacation for each class? 
24. Conditions as to sick-leave ? 

25. Attendance, how noted in each class? 


Temporary Service. 


‘1. Had you any writers or temporary clerks previously 
to the 4th June 1870; and if so, what were their number, 
pay, and conditions of service? 


2. What was the nature of the work intrusted to them, 
and was it part of the regular work of the office, or merely 
temporary work executed under pressure ? 

3. If it extended beyond mere copying, how did you 
distinguish between their work and that of the rest of the 
establishment? 


4. Had you any, and what power of promoting to the 
establishment, or otherwise rewarding the most meritorious 
of these clerks; and, if so, how, and to what extent, was, 
such power exercised ? es, 


5. Was the power of dismissing them ever exercised ; 
and, if so, to what extent ? 


6. Have you employed, and are you now employing 
Civil Service writers; and, if so, what number ? y 


-7. What is the nature of the work they are employed 
on? ; ~ ; 

_ 8. If employed on anything but mere copying, how do 
you distinguish between their work and that of the esta- 
blished clerks? ~ : 


9. What is your experience of them; and are they more 
or less efficient than the previous temporary clerks; do they 
remain with you permanently, or are they a fluctuating 
body; if this fluctuation be marked, are its effects sufficient 
to derange the work of the office P 


10. Is your copying done by time work or by piece work ; 
if the latter, with what results ? 


11. Do you use the copying-machine? 


12. Could the copying-work of your department be 
diminished, and. the business facilitated, by further use of f 
printing ? 


ee 


1 


ee 
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ANSWERS. 


(1.) BRITISH MUSEUM. 
I. Cuassirication or Orricers. 


A.—Staff Officers. 
1. Number ? 
2. Designations ? 
The principal librarian and secretary, the superintendent 


- of the departments of natural history, keepers of depart- 


ments, assistant secretary, accountant, assistant keepers of 
departments. 


+ 3. Method of appointment, i.e., from within the 
office or from without ? 

. Always from within when there is any person on the 
establishment possessing the requisite qualifications for 

the vacant post. : 
4. If from within, by seniority in any degree or by 

a selection on the ground of merit 2 

_ Appointments from within are made by selection on the 
ground of merij;—the claim of seniority being always 


- recognized where possible. . 


5. If from without, under what conditions 2 
_ If appointments are made from without, the applicant 
best qualified is always selected. 


B.— Established Clerks. 


6. Number? 
86. 


7. Number of grades, 7.¢., distinct ranks with no 
customary promotion from lower to higher ? 

Those who in other Government establishments would 

be called clerks are in the British Museum termed assist- 

ants. ‘There is no regulation which precludes promotion 

from one grade to another, 7.e., from the grade of attendant 

to that of officer. The assistants are all of one grade. 


_ They are divided into three classes, viz., junior assistants, 


senior assistants, and senior assistants of the upper section. 
Junior assistants are occasionally promoted to be senior 
assistants when qualified to perform the duties of the 
higher class; but for this advancement they require an 


appointment by the principal trustees. There are 16 senior - 


assistants of the upper section. Fourteen of these places 
are always filled by senior assistants from the lower section, 
who are selected for promotion as a reward for special 
merit. The other two places are reserved for assistants 


_ skilled in the Chinese and Oriental languages and 


- literature,,and may be selected from the senior assistants 
of the lower section if any are on the establishment 
possessing the necessary qualifications; but they are 
generally brought in from without. 


Attendants. 


There is another grade of persons on the establishment 
of the Museum, who are termed attendants. They are 
the servants of the institution but above the grade of 
labourers. 


8. Method of appointment to each grade? 

The appointments to all grades are made under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Incorporation 26 Geo. II. cap 22, 

_ The principal librarian is appointed by the Crown under 
the sign manual, being selected from two whose names are 
submitted to the Crown by the three principal trustees. 

All other appointments are made by the three principal 
trustees, viz., the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Speaker. of the House of Commons. 

9. If not by open competition, for what reasons ? 

The appointments are not made by open competition for 
two reasons :— 

1. The Act of Incorporation prescribes the manner in 


iM ‘which the appointments are to be made; and 


2. The principal trustees consider that the system of 
open competition would not always secure for the Museum 

- the class of persons required for it. 
Two candidates may be equal in special knowledge, and 


yet one may be much better adapted for employment in 
= the Museum than the other. 


10. If by open competition, under what condi- 


ce a. ' tions, &c. 2 


This question is answered under No. 9. 


11. Number of classes under each grade severally 2 


The officers are divided into two classes: 1, the 
keepers, the assistant secretary, and the accountant; and 
2, the assistant keepers. 


The assistants are divided into three ‘classes, viz., the 
senior assistants of the upper section, the senior assistants 
of the lower section, and the junior assistants. 

The attendants are divided into two classes, named the 
first class and the second class. 


‘ 12. Number of persons in each class severally ? 
. The number of persons in each class is 1 principal 
librarian and secretary, 1 superintendent of the depart- 
ments of natural history, 13 keepers of departments, 1 
assistant secretary, 1 accountant, 6 assistant keepers of 
departments, 86 assistants, 144 attendants. 


13. How should promotion from class to class 
within each grade be regulated ? 
Promotion from class to class within each grade should 
be regulated by merit. : 


14. Whether promotion from grade to grade should 
be allowed, and if so on what conditions ? 
Promotion from grade to grade ought to be allowed, 
and in the British Museum is allowed, if qualifications 
sufficient. 


C.—Non-established or temporary clerks, or writers without 
fixity of tenure and without superannuation 2 


15 to 20, 


It is no part of the system adopted by the trustees of the 
British Museum to employ temporary clerks or writers. 
In the year 1871, however, four writers were employed for 
about 10 months to make transcripts and abstracts from. 
some registers of coins, and a boy-writer is at present 
engaged in the library for a period of six months to 
register newspapers. But such engagements have not 
been carried further, neither are occasions for temporary 
employment of this nature likely to occur frequently. 
Experts are occasionally employed to make catalogues of 
special groups or collections. ‘ 


II. DistRIBUTION oF WorRK. 


21. The different kinds of work corresponding to 
all the different grades and classes of officers 
enumerated above ? ; 

The British Museum comprises large collections of art, 
ancient and medieval, of prints and drawings, of natural 
history, a very extensive library of printed books and 
manuscripts, and a large collection of maps. It is divided 
into 13 departments besides the office of the principal 
librarian and the reading room, and the work is distributed 
accordingly. The whole Museum is under the general 
control of the principal librarian, who is appointed by the 
Crown under the sign nanual, and is the executive officer 
of the trustees. The principal librarian also holds the 


‘post of secretary. The duties of the principal librarian 


both in that capacity and as secretary are defined by the 
statutes of the Museum as follows :— 
“The principal librarian being chiefly intrusted with the 
“* care and custody of the Museum is :— 
1. “To be responsible for the safety of the Museum, 
“and of the property and collections therein, and to 
“ give orders in case of fire or other accidents. 


2. “To exercise a general superintendence over all the 
* departments, and to take care that the officers, assistants, 


. © attendants, and servants be regular in their attendance 


“and perform their proper duties; and to report every 
* omission in this respect to the standing committee, 


3. “To make such remarks on the reports of the officers 
“as he may think proper for the information of the 
** trustees. 


4. “ To grant admission into the Museum to persons of 
“ eminence either for learning or rank, especially foreigners 
“ desiring to inspect the collections, but not able con- 
“ veniently to avail themselves of the usual mode of ad- 
“ mission. 


5. “To take care that the Museum be kept open during 
“ the appointed hours, and that due order and propriety of 
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** behaviour be observed by all persons, whether visitors or 
“ others. 

6. To grant admission into the reading room, the 
“ print room, the sculpture galleries, and the departments 
of natural history, and to provide that such facilities be 
“ afforded to readers and students as are consistent with 
« the security and preservation of the collections. 


7. “To communicate to the officers and others the 
“ orders of the trustees, and to see that they be duly car- 
* yied into effect. 


8. “To be the editor of the Synopsis, to see that it be! 


“ prepared and printed in a proper manner and in ac- 
“ cordance with such directions as may from time to time 
‘be given to him by the standing committee; and to 
“take care that a sufficient supply of copies be always 
« yeady to meet the public demand. 


9. “To be m attendance when the Museum shall be 
“© visited by the Sovereign, or by any of the Royal Family, 
“ or by Royal Personages of other countries. 


“Tt is also the duty of the principal librarian in the 
“ capacity of secretary— : 

1. “To attend to all meetings of the trustees, to take 
« down the minutes of their proceedings, to prepare lists of 
“ accounts due from the trustees and payable from the 
“ parliamentary grant, to be submitted for approval at 
“ each meeting of the standing committee, and to take 
“ care that orders for payment are duly made upon the 
“ paymaster-general, to conduct the correspondence of the 
“ trustees, to issue all summonses, to notify to the prin- 
* cipal trustees the vacancies which may occur in the 
“ establishment, and also to take the chief charge of all 
“records and other documents connected with the 
“ business of the trust. 

2. “He is charged with all payments made on account 

“ of the Museum from the funds account at the Bank of 
“ England; he is therefore empowered to sign cheques for 
** payments from the funds’ account, and of these payments 
«he is to keep an exact statement, which shall be laid 
“ before the standing committee at the close of each 
financial year. 
3. “He shall give securities for the due discharge of his 
* office to the amount of 10,000/.; that is to say, his own 
* bond for 5,000. and two other securities in a joint and 
* several bond to the amount of 5,000/. 

4. “He is to examine and check all bills sent in by 
“ tradespeople, and certify that the articles have been 
“ ordered by the proper authority, that the charges are 
«* duly made, and that the computations are accurate. 

5. “He is to keep a weekly account of all work done for 
“ the trust, paid otherwise than hy fixed monthly or 
“ annual salaries, and certify that such work has been 
“* duly authorised and that the charges ave accurate. 


6. “ He is to keep a regular account of all books pub- ' 


“lished by the trustees and the number of copies 
delivered and disposed of, and periodically to ascertain 
“ that the stock in hand corresponds with the account. 


7. “He is to examine and check the printers’ and book- 
sellers’ accounts and receive the moneys due from 
“ booksellers and other persons, as well as for the sale of 
** the Synopsis and Guide Books. 


8. “‘ He is to keep an account of the stationery received 
* and expended, and make all applications to the Stati- 
onery Office.” 


It will be seen from the above general regulations that 
the control of the whole establishment is vested in the 
principal librarian and secretary. 


As the departments extend in number and expand by 
the additions made to the collections and to the statf 
required for their registration, arrangement, and manage- 
ment, the work of the executive officer and of his staff 
also increases by the increase in the number of reports 
which pass under his consideration for the purpose of being 
laid by him before the trustees, by the increase in the 


‘correspondence, in the minutes of proceedings, in the 


accounts, and of all the machinery necessary for carrying 
on the business of the establishment with regularity and 
accuracy. 


The reading room is attached to the office of the prin- 
cipal librarian and’is under his particular charge. 


The principal librarian and secretary is also the account- 
ing officer, acting under Treasury Minute of 14th August 
1872 (see Treasury letters of 12 October 1872 and 30 
December 1873), and as such is responsible for the due 
appropriation of the parliamentary grant for the service of 
the Museum, and has to control and certify all accounts 
submitted to the trustees, all orders made on the pay- 
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master-general, and all accounts submitted to the auditor 
general. 

To assist him in the performance of his various duties 
(apart from those of the reading room) he has the following 
staff, all of whom act under his direction and control :— 

1 assistant secretary, 1 accountant, 2 senior assistants 
of the upper section, 2 senior assistants of the lower section, — 
5 junior assistants, 1 attendant. 

The assistant secretary has to take an active part, under 
the direction of the secretary, in the business of the ~ 
secretary’s office, including correspondence. He has to 
prepare for revision by the secretary the agenda for the 
meetings for the trustees and to assist in drafting the 
minutes of the proceedings of the board. He has to make 
petty cash payments under 10J. for each item, and also to 
pay weekly wages, for which purpose he holds a standing 
imprest of 200/. He also has to assist in taking charge of - 
the stock of publications issued by the trustees. In the 
absence of the principal librarian on account of illness, or 
when on his vacation, the assistant secretary also has to 
sign orders on the paymaster-general. 


The assistant secretary gives security to the trustees to 
the amount of 2,000/. 


The accountant. In addition to the ordinary duties of 
an accountant, acting under Treasury Minute as clerk in 
charge of the accounts, the accountant of the British 
Museum has, under the direction and control of the prin- 
cipal librarian and secretary, to assist in preparing the esti- 
mates with especial reference to the salaries of the several 
persons employed. ‘To assist in drafting papers relating 
to financial matters. In the absence of the principal 
librarian and secretary to sign the usual certificate that 
the several receipts, bills of exchange, &c., for payments 


_ made by the paymaster-general have been duly examined 


and found to be correct, 4nd have been allowed by the 
department. To prepare the necessary papers for issuing 
imprests from time to time to the assistant secretary for 
payments by him of all-sums under 10/., and for weekly 
wages. In the assistant secretary’s absence to take charge 
of the petty cash and payments thereout. ‘To examine the 
receipts from the sale of Museum publications and see that 
the accounts of the publishers and others are duly kept and 
are correct, and to see that all expenditure is duly autho- 
rised by orders of the trustees, and, where necessary, by the 
Treasury. To furnish the paymaster-general with infor- 
mation, when he does not otherwise possess it, to aid him 
in assessing the income tax. ‘To assist in preparing parlia- 
mentary returns relating to the Museum expenditure and 
accounts. ‘To prepare alist of accounts for allowance by the 
trustees at-their several meetings for signature by the 
trustees and the principal librarian and secretary, and to 
certify that such list is correct. 


Of the two assistants of the upper section, the senior 
performs all the duties of the assistant secretary in the 
absence of that officer, except those connected with the 
petty cash payments which, as already stated, are entrusted, 
in the absence of the assistant secretary, to the accountant. 
When the assistant secretary is on duty the senior assistant 
is engaged under the direction of the principal Librarian 
in drafting letters, reports, &c., in superintending the work 
of several of the other assistants, and in interviews with 
persons on business questions which do not require personal 
communication with the principal librarian or the assistant 
secretary. ‘This assistant is also charged by the principal 
librarian with the management of the various questions 
connected with the admission of readers and of students 
into the various departments of the Museum which do not 
require special reference to himself. 


The other senior assistants of the upper sections the 
senior assistants of the lower section, and the junior assis- 
tants assist in the execution of the various operations 
carried on in the office of the principal librarian and 
‘secretary. Amongst these may be specified:—the com- 
pilation of indexes to the papers and minutes of the 
trustees, précis writing, the preparation of letters of thanks, 
&c.; the registration of letters and documents, the care of 
the registers showing the distribution and accounts of the 
publications, and the care and distribution of the station- 
ery, &c. 


The attendant acts as messenger for the office. 


The work of the office demands a knowledge of several 
modern languages besides Latin and Greek, and all employed 
in it, with the exception of the attendant, have to pass an 
examination accordingly. 


All persons in the office of the principal librarian and 
secretary are often obliged to remain on duty beyond the 
usual official hours, the business of the office rendering 
such extra service from time to time necessary. 
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persons to enter it. 


The business of the reading room which, as stated above, 


is under the particular charge of the principal librarian, is 


- conducted by a staff of,— 


1 superintendent, 1 clerk, 14 attendants, 5 of whom are 


of the first class and 9 of the second class. 
The superintendent, who is one of the assistant keepers” 


of the department of printed books, is required to keep 


order in the reading room, and to see that readers be 


provided with the printed books or manuscripts which they 


 yequire, and to take care that they do no damage to them. 


He is to keep a register of the names of those who are duly 
admitted to the reading room, and not to allow other 
He is to assist the readers in their 
studies and researches. The duty of assisting the readers in 


their researches, which is one of the most important of the 


duties of the superintendent of the reading room, necessitates 
in the person who is entrusted with this charge a consi- 
derable knowledge of languages, and of the literature of our 
own and of foreign countries. 


The clerk of the reading room has to keep up the 
register of readers’ names, showing the dates of the respec- 
tive admissions, and also to assist readers in their inquiries. 

The attendants deliver to the readers the books sent in 
from the library, replace books on. the shelves of the 
reading room, &c. oe > 


The Superintendent of the Departments of Natural History. 


The duties of the superintendent of the departments of 
natural history are laid down by the statutes as follows :-— 


1. “To exercise a general superintendence over the © 
departments of natural history, to transmit tothe princi- 


“ pal librarian the reports of the keepers of each depart- 
** ment, accompanied by such remarks as he may think 
“ proper for the information of the standing committee, 
« to suggest such improvements as, in his judgment, may 
inerease the scientific value and general utility of the 
“ collections ; and within the first fortnight after Christmas 
of every year to lay before the standing committee an 
annual report on the condition of the collections under 
his superintendence. 


ee 


2. “To be the editor of ‘such catalogues and other 
« scientific publications as shall be entrusted to him by the 
“ standing committee, and to see that they are prepared 
« and printed ina proper manner and in accordance with 
“ such directions as may from time to to time be given 
«“ to him by the standing committee. 


3. “Totake care that the officers, assistants, attendants, 
and_servants of each department be regular in their 
“ attendance and perform their proper duties; and to 
« yeport every omission in this respect to the principal 
“ librarian.” 


The superintendent is now charged by the trustees with 
the duty of revising the proof sheets of all catalogues and 
scientific publications relating to the departments of 
natural history before they are finally printed. 


The superintendent initiates by information, encourage- 
ment, and advice, the steps requisite for the acquisition by 
the trustees of objects of natural history of peculiar rarity 
and unusual interest. T'o this end correspondence is carried 
on by him with foreign naturalists, with travelling collectors, 
and with residents in the colonies. The superintendent has 
a salary of 8007. per annum and gives security ‘to the 
amount of 4,0000. ; 


The collections are divided into the following departments, 
viz. : printed books, maps, charts, plans and topographical 
drawings, manuscripts, Oriental manuscripts, zoology, 
geology, mineralogy, botany, Oriental antiquities, Greek 
and Roman antiquitics, coms and-'medals, British and 
medieval antiquities and ethnography, prints and drawings. 

Each of these departments is under the care of a chief 
officer termed a keeper, and to some assistant kéepers are 
also attached. The special qualifications of the keepers vary 
according to the nature of the objects placed under their 
charge. All keepers of departments however have to dis- 
charge arduous and responsible duties. They have, under 
the principal librarian, the care and custody of the collec- 
tions. They have to make the necessary additions to them, 
so that eath branch of science, of learning, or of art may be 
properly represented; and forthe due performance of this 
duty they must be masters of several languages ; they require 
the knowledge of the scholar and the skill and experience 
of the dealer. Some have also to make journeys to foreign 


countries for the purpose of examining and estimating the 


value of collections offered for sale. They have to see that 


_ ___- the objects in the several collections are properly described, 
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classified, and preserved. They have to prepare, or be the 
responsible editors of, the printed catalogues of the collec- 
tions under their charge. They must see that the assistants 
and attendants in their respective departments perform 
their duties efficiently, and that students and the public 
have all proper and necessary facilities for consulting and 
examining the collections. The attainments required for 
the adequate performance of these functions can only be 
acquired by the labour and experience of very many years, 
and have to be maintained by constant and unremitting 
study. They have also to make reports to the trustees from 
time to time on all questions connected with offers of objects 
for sale to the trustees, or on questions of importance in 
any way affecting tbe administration or discipline of the 
departments under their respective charge. 

The asssistant keepers are required to possess the same 
qualifications as the keepers, and to take the charge and 
management of the collections in the absence of the keepers. 
As their ordinary duties they have to aid the keepers in all 
the higher duties of selection and purchase of objects, classi- 
fication, &c. 

The keepers are also aided in the performance of their 
duties by the assistants. The duties of these assistants 
vary according to the departments to which they may be 
attached, but they must all be men who have received a 
liberal education and who possess a knowledge of several 
languages in addition to the special qualifications required 
for the work of the department to which they may be 
respectively attached. The training which an assistant goes 
through and the experience which he acquires fit him 
ultimately for the performance of the duties of assistant 
keeper or of keeper. 


_ The following statement will show the duties performed 
in the different departments, andthe distribution among 
them of the officers, assistants, and attendants :— 


Department of Printed Books. 


The department of printed books hasa staff of 1 keeper, 
3 assistant keepers, one of whom is charged with the 
superintendence of the reading room, 9 senior assistants 
of the upper section, 19 senior assistants of the lower 
section, one of whom receives the books due under the 
Copyright Act, 15 junior assistants, 30 attendants of the 
first class, one of whom superintends the arrangement of 
newspapers received under the Copyright Act, 24 attendants 
of the second class. 

The keeper gives security to the amount of 3,000/. He 
has a salary of 600/. per annum and an official residence. 

The assistant’ keepers give security to the amount of 
2,0001., and have a fixed salary of 450/. per annum. 

The keeper of the printed books must possess a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek and of very many modern 
languages. He must be a skilled bibliographer. He has 
to provide that the literature of all countries and of all 
periods shall be properly represented in the library under 
his charge. For this purpose he must be in correspondence 
with booksellers and others in different countries, must 
carefully examine foreign catalogues, and make the necessary 
selections fromthem. He also has to see that the literature 
of our own country is represented in the fullest manner, and 
for this purpose also constant correspondence is required, 
and a careful examination of catalogues and all other sources 
whence information can be obtained bearing upon the 
question. He has also to superintend the bookbinding, 
directing the manner in which each book shall be bound or 
repaired. He has to sign receipts for all books delivered at 
the Museum under the Copyright Act, to enforce the claims 
of the trustees under the Copyright Act, to examine, check, 
and certify for payment all bills for books and bookbinding 
due from his department, and to direct and control the very 
numerous details involved in the preparation of the cata- 
logue in the management of the department of printed 
books generally, and the superintendence of the numerous 
staff under his direction. He has also to conduct a very 
large correspondence on literary and other subjects with 
inquirers both at home and abroad. 

t is the duty of the assistant keepers, one of whom acts 
as, superintendent of the reading room, to aid the keeper in 
the performance of his duties, and, according to their 
seniority, to take charge of the department when the keeper 
is absent from illness or on vacation. 

The senior assistants of the upper and lower sections, 
acting under the direction of the keeper, are employed in 
sorting and arranging on the shelves of the library all new 
acquisitions according to their classes, &c., on the writing 
or revision of the titles of books for the catalogue, on 


examining catalogues of books in all languages for libri - 


desiderati, on examining and checking booksellers’ bills, 
registering books for binding, superintending the transcrip- 
tion of the catalogue, &c. 
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The junior assistants are engaged for the most part in 
tanscribing titles in all languages for the catalogue, marking 
the places for the insertion of new titles, &c. 

The attendants are engaged on various details,—some are 
employed in fetching books from the library for the use of 
readers in the reading room, which books have to be carefully 
entered in registers, others have to replace on the shelves 
books used on the previous days by readers, and to stamp the 
entries in the registers showing when the books were re- 
turned to the library ; others again have to search the entries 
in the Museum catalogues in order to ascertain whether 
certain books are or are not in the library, others to affix 
the Museum stamp to all books newly acquired, others 
again to write the press marks of new acquisitions in the 
books and on the titles, &c. 

It is necessary that the attendants in this department 
should be very intelligent men. 


Department of Manuscripts. 


The departments of manuscripts has a staff of 1 keeper 
for the general manuscripts, | keeper of Oriental manu- 
scripts, 1 assistant keeper, 2 senior assistants of the upper 
section, 7 senior assistants of the lower section, 1 junior 
assistant, 5 attendants of the first class, 7 attendants of the 
second class. 

As a collection of manuscripts comprehends all branches 
of literature of the time previous as well as subsequent 
to the invention of printing, including State papers and 
general correspondence of different countries, it is obvious 
that the keeper and his assistants must be masters of many 
languages, be familiar with the classics and the writings of 
the middle ages, and also possessed of minute historical 
knowledge. They must also ‘be well acquainted with the 
pictorial art of different periods, as shown in the illumina- 
tion of manuscripts. 

The duties of the officers, assistants, and attendants of 
the department of manuscripts are similiar to those in 
the department of printed books, and require the same 
experience, skill, and caution in the purchase of manu- 
scripts offered for sale or bought at public auctions, and 
special training for determining their age, &c. 

The keeper gives security to the amount of 3,0007. He 
has a salary of 6001. per annum and an official residence. 

The keeper of the Oriental manuscripts has a salary of 
500/. per annum, and the assistant keeper has a salary of 
4501. per annum. 


The Department of Maps, &c. 


' The staff consists of 1 keeper, 1 senior assistant of the 
lower section, 1 junior assistant, 3 attendants, one of the 
first class and two of the second class. 

The keeper has to perform the same general duties of 
purchase, arrangement, and cataloguing as the other keepers, 
and to conduct a large correspondence. He requires a 
special knowledge of geography and its history, ancient 
as well as modern, of the political divisions of territory of 
all periods, and great practical skill in the reading of old 
maps, manuscript and printed, and in the identification of 
places under different names and forms. 

The senior assistant is employed in cataloguing maps, 
and the junior assistant in transcribing the titles for the 
catalogue. 

' The keeper gives security to the amount of 3,000/. He 
has a salary of 500/. per annum. 


The Department of Zoology. 


There is attached to this department a staff of 1 keeper, 
1 assistant keeper, 1 senior assistant of the upper section, 
3 senior assistants of the lower section, 2 junior assistants, 
5 attendants of the first class, 6 attendants of the second class. 

The entire animal kingdom is represented’ in the depart- 
ment of zoology; it is therefore necessary that the officers 
who have to administer the details should possess a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the several branches of natural 
history which are brought together in this department. 

The duty of purchasing objects and otherwise adding to 
the collections rests with the keeper of the department, 
subject to the control of the superintendent of the depart- 
ment of natural history. The performance of this duty neces- 
sitates a wide correspondence. ‘The officers and the assistants 
are also employed in registering, classifying, and cata- 
loguing the several groups into which the collections are 
divided, devoting themselves more or less to special 
subjects, such as ichthyology, ornithology, malacology, 


‘the sub-divisions’' of entomology, viz., lepidoptera, coleo- 


ptera, &c., and also in the preparation of catalogues for 
publication -by the trustees of various branches of the 
collections, 


APPENDIX TO SECOND REPORT OF ‘THE 
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Of the attendants, some are employed in minor’ offices 4 


connected with the arrangement of the collections, and 


others are. placed in the galleries to see that the collections — 4 


exhibited suffer no injury from the visitors, 


The keeper gives security tothe amount of 3,0007. He 


has a salary of 6007. per annum and an official residence, _ 


and the assistant keeper has a salary of 450/, per annum. / © 


Department of Geology. ie 


The staff comprises 1 keeper, |] senior assistant of the 
upper section, 1 junior assistant, 3 attendants of the first 
class, 3 attendants of the second class. 

The collection in this department is very extensive, and 
comprises all the various groups of extinct animals and 
plants which come under the- general term paleontology. 
It demands for its arrangement and description an accurate 
knowledge of the characters of the hard or fossilizable parts 
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of plants. and animals, especially osteclogy and odontology, « 


_and of natural history generally. 


The keeper, besides the important duty of adding to the 
collections by, purchase or otherwise, subject to the control 
of the superintendent, and conducting the necessary corre- 
spondence, is engaged. with the two assistants, in the 
classification, arrangement, and cataloguing of the objects 
in the several groups. é 

One of the attendants assists in the general work of the 
department, the others keep watch in the public gallaries. 

The keeper gives security to the amount of 3,000/. He 
has a salary of 600/. per annum and an official residence. 


Mineralogical Department. 


The staff of this department comprises 1 keeper, 1 senior 
assistant of the lower section, 1 junior assistant, 2 attend- 
ants of the second class. es 

The keeper of this department exercises the duty of 
adding to the collection by purchase and exchange, under 
the control:of the superintendent. He has to carry on a 
large correspondence with scientific men all over the world. 
In addition to the general-knowledge of minerals from their 
external formsand Character, their accurate classification 
demands a knowledge of chemical analysis and of crystallo- 
graphy. ‘The keeper must possess these qualifications. 

The senior assistant is principally employed in the work 
of analysis, and the junior assistant on other details of 
arrangement and description. One of the attendants is 
engaged in the laboratory, and the other keeps watch in 
the public galleries. 

The keeper has a salary of 500/. per annum, and gives 
security to the amount of 3,0007. 


Botanical Department. 


The staff of this department consists of 1 keeper, 2 
senior assistants of the lower section, 1 attendant of the 
first class, 3 attendants of the second class. 

This department comprises an extensive collection of 
botany. As in other departments the keeper, besides the 
duty of adding to the collections under his charge, and 
communicating with various correspondents, is engaged, 
with the aid of his two assistants, in classifying and 
arranging the collections and incorporating into the general 
herbarium the additions which are acquired from time to 
time. " 

* The attendants are principally employed in laying down 
plants in the herbarium. 

The keeper has a salary of 500/. per annum, and gives 
security to the amount of 3,000/. 


Department of Oriental Antiquities. 


This department has a staff of 1 keeper, 1 senior assist- 
ant of the lower section, 5 attendants of the first class, 7 
attendants of the second class. 

This department contains a very large collection of 
Egyptian antiquities of every description, comprising statues, 
sarcophagi, mummies, papyri, religious emblems, figures of 
deities, objects of domestic economy, &c.; Assyrian remains, 
such as sculptured slabs, terra-cotta tablets, statues, &c. ; 
Cypriote antiquities, consisting chiefly of statues and other 
figures in stone, and inscriptions; and also Semitic’ 
remains. 

As in other departments the keeper has to discharge the 
duty of adding to the collections, and is also engaged in 
the description and arrangement of these several Fic 


in deciphering the inscriptions and legends, in editing - 


publications of some of the papyri, and in drawing up 
descriptive catalogues of the collections. The correspond- 
ence in this department is large and widely extended. 
The assistant, who has been engaged on two occasions 
in carrying on excavations at Kouyunjik in Mesopotamia, 
gives his time specially to the arrangement and explanation 
of the Assyrian antiquities. One of the attendants is 
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‘and also’ understand several modern languages. 


engaged in unrolling papyri, the others keep watch in the 
@alleries. 0). jes 

The keeper has a salary of 6007. per annum and an 
official residence, and gives security to the amount of 
3,0001. 


Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
_ This department has a staff of 1 keeper, 1 senior assist- 


cd of the lower section, 3 attendants of the first class, 11 


ttendants of the second class. 
. The officer who has charge of this department must not 
only possess an extensive knowledge of ancient history 


and classical learning, but also a very large experience in ~ 


the nature of the objects committed to his charge. He 
must have studied sculpture sufficiently to superintend the 
repair and restoration of the statues under his charge, and 
their setting up—operations requiring long and patient 


study. He must be well acquainted with the history of 


ancient art, so as to be able to assign to each object its 
probable date, be well versed in modern as well as ancient 
languages, in Greek and Latin paleeography, and in the 


_ systems of writing among the ancient races by whom the 


Greek alphabet was only partially adopted. He must not 
only be able to describe the Greek and Roman antiquities 
accurately, but he must be able to detect the false from the 
true, and to determine the market value of such objects as 


_ are submitted to him for selection and purchase. 


The keeper of this department, in addition to his duties 
of purchase and arrangement, description and correspond- 


ence, is engaged in editing for publication a very large 


collection of inscriptions which are under his charge in the 
Museum, and also descriptive catalogues of statues, vases, 
and other objects in the collections. 

His assistant registers the several objects received and 
otherwise aids in their description, and also takes a part in 
preparing for press and revising the guides and other 
publications of the department. He requires to be well 
acquainted with several modern as well as with the 
classical languages. 

The attendants keep watch in the public galleries. 

The keeper has a salary of 6007. per annum, and gives 
security to the amount of 3,000/. 


Department of Coins and Medals. 
The staff of this department comprises 1 keeper, 1 assist- 


ant keeper, 1 senior assistant of the upper section, 3 senior 


assistants of the lower section, 2 attendants of the second 
class. : 

The collections in this department are very large, con- 
sisting of Oriental, Greek, and Roman, medieval, and 
also modern coins and medallions of all countries. As 
coins are one of the sources of history, so also they require 
for their interpretation and classification an extensive 
knowledge of history and ancient geography. Officers in 
charge of these collections must be good classical scholars, 
The 
purchase of coins and medallions requires very special 
knowledge and large experience in this class of objects, 
and of their market value. The correspondence connected 
with the business of the department is very extensive. 


The keeper, assistant keeper, and assistants are all engaged 
“in the registration and arrangement of the coins and 


medals according to their several classes, and also in the 
preparation of catalogues, some of which are now going 
through the press. 

The attendants keep watch in the gold ornament room 
which adjoins the room in which the coins and medals are 
preserved. 

The keeper has a salary of 6007. per annum and an 
official residence, and gives security to the amount of 3,000/. 


Department of British and Medieval Antiquities and 
_ Ethnography. 


‘This department embraces a very large range of objects, 
and is under the charge of 1 keeper. 

It was formerly a branch of the department of Oriental 

antiquities, and no assistants or attendants have been 


_assigned to it since its formation. The collections in the 


public galleries are watched by the attendants belonging 
to the department of Oriental antiquities. ; 

The Christy collection of ethnography which is deposited 
in Victoria Street in rooms hired by the trustees, on 
account of want of space for it at the British Museum, is 
under the same keeper. The collections comprise all 
objects of art or manufacture found in Great Britain, 
medizeval antiquities of all countries, glass of all periods 
and of all countries, pre-historic antiquities, and ethno- 
graphical objects, &c. 'The keeper whose duty it is to 
‘collect and arrange these very varied. objects must possess 
a critical knowledge of them and well understand their 
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commercial value. The discharge of his duties involves a 
very considerable amount of correspondence. 

The keeper of this department has a salary of 600/. per 
annum, and gives security to the amount of 3,000/. 

One junior assistant is attached to the four departments 
of antiquities. He is engaged in copying reports from 
the officers to the trustees and other papers; and takes 
charge of the departmental library of reference, consisting 
of between 2,000 and 3,000 volumes. 


Department of Prints and Drawings. 


The business of this department is conducted by 1 
keeper, 1 senior assistant of the lower section, 1 junior 
assistant, 1 attendant of the first class, 2 attendants of the 
second class. 

The collections comprise prints and drawings from the 
earliest periods of art. It is necessary that the keeper, in 
order to discharge properly his duty of adding to the 
collections, should have a very accurate knowledge of art 
and* great experience both in the theory and practice of 
engraving and drawing. He must be thoroughly well 
trained in the works of the different schools and of the 
several masters, and know well the early history of art. 
He must be able to distinguish between the different states 
of engravings, to know their commercial value, and be able 
to detect the very numerous attempts at fraud of which 
engravings are made the vehicle. His duties necessitate 
much correspondence, 

The keeper has asalary of 5002. per annum, and gives 
security to the amount of 3,000/. 

The two assistants are engaged on the work of registra- 
tion and cataloguing, under the direction of the keeper, and 
also have. to examine the collection for the purpose of 
avoiding the purchase of duplicate specimens. 

The senior of the three attendants is occupied in the 
general business of the department, the second takes charge 
of objects belonging to the Museum generally which are 
being photographed, and the third is engaged in attending 
to visitors and students, supplying them with portfolios of 
prints, and in clearing the rooms and cases in the depart- 
ment. 


III. Hours oF SERVICE. 


22. Office hours for each,class of officers? - 

The keepers and the assistant secretary, accountant, and 
assistant keepers are on duty six hours daily, the usual 
hours being from 10 to 4. The senior assistants of the 
upper and lower sections are on duty six hours daily, the 
rota being so arranged that some assistants shall always be 
on duty when the Museum is open. 

The junior assistants are on duty seven hours daily, with 
an allowance of half an hour for refreshment, the usual 
hours of attendance are from 9 to4. The attendants are 
on duty from 9 to 4 in the months of January, February, No- 
vember, and December; 9 to5 in March, April, September, 
and October ; and 9 to 6 in May, June, July, and August. 
They are allowed half an hour daily for refreshment when 
the Museum closes at 4 or 5 o’clock, and an hour when 
it closes at.6 or later. When the Museum is open after 
6 p.m. special arrangements are made for the attendance 
of the requisite number of senior assistants and attendants. 


23. Number of days vacation for each class ? 
For all above the rank of senior assistants, 48 days; for 


the senior assistants, 44 days; for the junior assistants, 30. 


days; forthe attendants, 12 days, with 6 days extra for 
those who having been some time in the service are con- 
sidered deserving of the extra time by the keeper of the 
department to which they may be attached. | 

The general holidays at the Museum are Christmas Day, 
Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and every special fast or 
thanksgiving day appointed by authority. 


24. Conditions as to sick leave ? 

Absence for a few days is allowed by the principal 
librarian, and for a longer period by the trustees, on the 
production of a satisfactory medical certificate; such 
absence not being regarded as a part of the allowed vacation. 
In cases of prolonged illness the trustees observe the rule 
proposed by the Treasury, that six months leave of absence 
on full pay and six months on half pay be allowed. 


25. Attendance how noted in each class ? 

None of the officials of higher rank than the senior 
assistants make any record of their attendance; but the 
statutes provide that “they shall not be absent from the 
“ Museum without giving previous notice in writing to the 
“ principal librarian.” 

The senior assistants of the upper and lower sections are 
required to keep diaries wherein they enter among other 
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details the hours of their attendance, and any absence from 
the Museum during the day. No assistant is allowed to be 


absent for a whole day until the head of his department has _ 


obtained the consent of the principal librarian. 
' The junior assistants keep diaries like those kept by the 
senior assistants, and the rules in regard to their absence 
are the same as those observed by the senior assistants. 
They also sign their names in a book in the hall of the 
Museum when they come on duty. 

The attendants sign their names in a book in the hall 


of the Museum when they come on duty and also when’ 


they leave and return to the Museum at irregular times 
during the day.. An attendant who wishes for absence for 
a whole day must see that the head of his department has 
obtained the consent of the principal librarian. 


TEMPORARY SERVICE. 

1. Had you any writers or temporary clerks pre- 
viously to the 4th of June 1870, and if so, what 
were their number, pay, and conditions of service? 

No. Four writers were employed during a part of the 


year 1871. They each received 5s. per diem of six hours, - 


supplemented in October 1873 by 3s. per diem. 


2. What was the nature of the work intrusted to 
them ? 
Copying and abstracting from registers of coins. It was 
not the the regular work of the department, and was only 
temporary work. 


3. If it extended beyond mere copying, &c., how did 
you distinguish between their work and that of 
the rest of the department ? 

It was not the ordinary work of the department, and if 
not done by the writers would, most probably, not have 
been done at all. The object of the work was to bring into 
one register the contents of several registers. 


4, Had you any and what power of promoting to the 
establishment, &c., the most meritorious of the 
clerks, &c.? 

There was no power of promoting to the establishment. 
One of the writers became a candidate for an assistantship, 
and obtained appointment because he showed himself to be 
well qualified to perform the duties of the post. 


5. Was the power of dismissing them ever exercised, 
&e.? 
No. 


6. Have you employed and are you now employing 

i Civil Service writers, &c. ? 
Four Civil Service writers were employed as explained 
above. One boy writer is now employed for a few months. 


7. What is the nature of the work, &c. ? 
The boy writer is engaged entering the names and 
numbers of newspapers into a register. 


8. If employed, &c.? 
The nature of the employment explained under No. 7. 


9. What is your experience of them, &c.? 
The trustees applied for writers possessing a superior 
education. They have had no experience of the ordinary 
class of writers. 


10.. Is your copying done by time work or by piece 
work ? 
Our copying is done by persons on the establishment 
engaged at a salary. 


11. Do you use the copying machine ? 
No. 


12. Could the copying work of your department be 
diminished and the business facilitated by 
further use of printing ? 

The copying could not be diminished, and it is very 
doubtful if the business of the Museum could be facilitated 


by the further use of printing. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Trustees of the British Museum are 50 in number, viz.: 
95 official trustees; 1 trustee appointed by the Crown, 9 family 
trustees, and 15 elected trustees. All the ordinary business 
of the Museum is administered by a standing committee of 
18 trustees, comprising the three principal trustees and 15 
others who are elected annually by the general board. 
Sub-committees are appointed by the standing committee 
who consider and report upon special subjects referred to 
them by the standing committee. The affairs of the 
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department without the previous sanction of the standing — 


committee. The principal librarian can authorize purchases 
to the amount of 100/. General meetings of the trustees are 
held four times in the year. x 
It will be seen by the answers to the questions of the 
Commissioners that some of the heads of the departments 
have official residences and some have not such residences. 
The allotment of residences has hitherto been regulated by 
the importance of the collections and the extent of care and 
responsibility attached to the respective keeperships. ‘The 
enjoyment of an official residence is not a mere addition to 
the keeper’s salary. 
sponsiblities, for each resident officer has in rotation to 


‘undertake the entire charge of the Museum for 24 hours 


consecutively, and during this period cannot leave the 
precincts unless another resident officer will undertake to 
perform his duty. He must beready when on duty to give 
orders and directions on any emergency which may occur, 
unless the principal librarian be on the spot. 


It will also be seen that some of the keepers of depart- 
ments enjoy a salary of 600/. per annum and others of 
only 5007. The difference in the relative importance of the 
collections at the time when the lower salary was awarded 
(which was on the creation of new departments) justified 
the difference of salary, but the departments to which the 
lower salary was awarded have now grown so much in 
extent that the trustees have recently recommended to the 
pleas the payment of the higher salary for three of 
them. 

- Objections have been raised against the present scale of 
salaries of the higher’ officers, not merely on the general 
ground of inadequacy, but because there is so little 
difference between the pay of their respective ranks, all of 
which, with the exception of the senior assistants of the 
upper section, receive fixed sums without any periodical 
increase. In the course of last year the trustees submitted 
to the Treasury a comprehensive scheme which would have 
removed much of the present difficulty; but the applica- 


It involves serious duties and re-— 


tion was unsuccessful. The following statement will show . 


the nature of the difficulty in question. Senior assistants 
of the lower section receive a maximum salary of 350/, 
The senior assistants of the upper secticn, a class created 
for the reward of merit, enjoy a maximum salary of 4002, 
or 502. more than the class below them. The assistant 
keepers belonging to the class technically termed officers, 
who have the custody of the collections, who give security 
to the amount of 2,000/., and who have the entire charge 
and administration of departments in the absence of the 
keepers, receive a fixed salary of 450/., or 50/7. more than 
the upper section of the-assistants. Those keepers who 
are termed junior keepers, who have to administer m- 
portant departments and give security to the amount of 
3,0002., receive only 500/. per annum, or 50/. more than the 
assistant keepers. The highest paid keepers receive only 
e00/. per annum. Without entering into the question of 
what the pay of a keeper ought to be, itis clear that no 
improvement can be made in the condition of the lower 
classes mentioned above, while the salaries of those above 
them remain as they are. 


A discussion has been carried on for some years between 
the principal trustees and the Treasury on the subject of 
appointments. The Treasury has urged the adoption of 
open competition, but the principal trustees, influenced by 
the special nature of the services to be performed in the 
several departments of the Museum (and apart from the 
consideration of the duty imposed upon ‘them by the Act 
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establishment are brought at short intervals under the — 
consideration of the standing committee by reports from 
the principal librarian and secretary and the keepers of 
departments ; all purchases must be submitted to the stand- — 
ing committee for approval, and no éxpenditure to an 
amount above 20. can be incurred by the keeper of a 


¥ 


of Incorporation), have déclined to adopt the suggestion of . 


the Treasury, but have declared themselves favourable to a’ 
scheme of limited competition. 


The previous “statement” shows that assistant keepers 
are attached only to the departments of printed books, 
manuscripts, cdihs and medals, and zoology. The grounds 
for the appointment of these officers are the special value 
of the collections requiring the constant presence of a 
superior officer who gives security to the trustees, and the 
amount of work in the respective departments to be 
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performed “and superintended. Some of the other depart- 


ments have increased and are increasing both in the 
intrinsic value of the collections and in the extent of the 
operations to be carried on in them, and it may be found 
desirable that they also should be strengthened and the 
collections further protected by the appointment of assist- 
ant keepers. 

J. WINTER JONES, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary 


August 4, 1874. 
) : of the British Museum. 


(2.) SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


1. CLASSIFICATION oF OFFICERS. 


A. Staff Officers. 


1, Number? — 
124. 


2. Designations ? 
South Kensington :— 

1 secretary ; 1 assistant-secretary; 1 chief clerk 
1 inspector-general for art; 2 official inspectors 
science and art; 2 official examiners, science 
and art; 4 inspectors of schools; 1 assistant 
professional examiner; 1 director of museum ; 
3 assistant directors; 3 museum keepers; 10 
assistant keepers; 1 clerk in charge of accounts ; 
1 storekeeper ; 1 deputy-storekeeper. 


School of Mines :— 
1 director, 1 registrar and curator, 1 assistant 
curator, 1 keeper of mining records, 2 assistant 
keepers. 


Edinburgh Museum :— 
I director, 1 keeper, | curator, 2 assistants. 


Royal Dublin Society :— 


1 registrar, 1 treasurer, 1 director of gardens, | | 


director of museum, | keeper of minerals, | 
librarian, 2 assistants. 


Royal College of Science, Dublin: — 
1 secretary, | curator, | assistant. 


Geological Survey :— 
1. director-general, 3 directors, 4 district-sur- 
yeyors, 1 naturalist, 1 paleontologist, 14 geo- 
logists, 39 assistant geologists, 6 fossil collectors. 


3. Method of appointment, 7.¢., from within the office 
or from without? 

4. If from within, by seniority in any degree, or by 
selection on the ground of merit ? 

5. If from without, under what conditions ? 

The officers who at present hold the above-named 
staff appointments have been mostly long in the 
service, and have, been selected, some from within the 
office by promotion, and others from outside, some 
having been transferred from the Education Office, 
and others admitted with the exceptional sanction of 
the Treasury under Clause VII. of the Order in Council 
of 4th June 1870. j 

The accompanying printed paper containing the 
‘designations of all the appointments in the Science 
and Art Department and its affiliated institutions was 
prepared in February 1873, and sent to the Treasury 
on the 17th May in that year. 

The object was to have the mode of admission to 
each office definitely settled, but no communication 
respecting this paper has-yet—been received from the 
Treasury. Much correspondence, however, has passed 
between the Treasury and this department as to the 
mode of admitting to junior appointments, such as, 

. for instance, assistant geologists on the Geological 
Survey. The department thought their geological 
acquirements and suitableness for field work should be 
judged of by the Director of the Survey, and that they 
should be admitted, not by open competition, but by 
a test examination in subjects of general education, 
The Treasury, on the other hand, desired open com- 
petition; and as it was necessary lately to fill up 
vacancies, the Treasury determined, pending a decision, 
that candidates selected for their geological fitness by 
the Director of the Geological Survey should, under 
the designation of temporary assistant geologists, be 
admitted on passing a test examination in other 
subjects. 
} 
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CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


B. Established Clerks, 


6. Number? 

Science and Art (including two book-keepers) - 12 
South Kensington Museum = - - - 3° 

Stores - - - Bret amt hi teatr ger 

Edinburgh Museu - - = - 2 

' Royal Dublin Society = - - =u er ae 

Royal School of Science - - - 1 
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7. Number of. grades, ¢.¢., distinct ranks with no custo- 
mary promotion from lower to higher ? 

In the establishment at South Kensington there is 
only one grade of clerks, consisting of first and second 

classes. The object has always been to keep the 
establishment low, but it was fixed at a period before 
the work of the department had grown to its present 
dimensions, and is too low. 
8. Method of appointment to each grade, %.c.,— 
9. If not by open competition, for what reasons, and in 
what other manner ? 
10. If by open competition, under what conditions, 
especially as to age and subjects of examinations ? 

Open competition for all clerks on the establishment 
is the rule. No vacancies, however, have yet been 
filled by open competition, and the ‘lreasury has not 
determined whether clerks are to be examined under 
Regulations I. or II. In my opinion second-class 
clerkships for this department should be filled under 
Regulation II., with additional compulsory subjects, and 
the first-class clerkships should be filled by promotion 
-in the office, but if filled from outside, under Regula- 
tions I. 

11. Number of classes in each grade severally ? 

There are at present two classes, viz., lst and 2nd, 
but I propose to ask for the appointment of a 3rd 
class, and, perhaps, if the number of writers were 
reduced, a fourth.class. 

12. Number of persons in each class severally ? 

The present number of clerks at South Kensington 

is as follows :— 


A first-class : 

6 second-class | Administaton 
2 book-keepers 

3 clerks - Museum. 

2 clerks - Stores. 


13. How should promotion from class to class within 
each grade be regulated ? 

If we had two grades of clerks, consisting each of 
two classes, I think the lowest class in each grade 
should be eligible for promotion to the class immediately 
above it. 

14, Whether promotion from grade to grade should be 
allowed, and if so on what conditions ? 

This depends on the subjects of examination. I 
think the lower grade of clerks, admitted on a low 
scale of examination, should not be eligible for pro- 


motion to the grade filled under Regulations I. or 


even IJ. The South Kensington Museum clerks 
should, in my opinion, be eligible for promotion to 
the grade above them, of assistant keeperships, but if 
examined under Regulation II. there should be more 
obligatory subjects of examination. : 


C. Non-established or Temporary Clerks or Writers, without 
fixity of tenure and without Superannuation. 


15. Expediency of employing such persons ? 
16. Number ? 
17. Number of grades? 
18. If attached to the department, under what conditions 
of appointment and tender ? 
19. If provided by a central office, method of appomtment 
and of payment, viz., by time or piece ? 
I think all clerks employed continuously should be 
on the establishment, and be appointed by open 
competition, with claim to superannuation. ; 


II.—DistTrRiIBUTION OF WoRK. 


21. The different kinds of work corresponding to all the 


different grades and classes of officers enumerated above ? 

The first class clerks are each charged with special 
supervision in different divisions. 

_ "The second class clerks are also distributed in posi- 

tions requiring good clerical ability and experience. 
If third and fourth class clerks were appointed on 
the establishment in lieu of continuously employed 
writers, they would be engaged partly in copying, but 
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frequently in more important duties requiring care 
and skill. Shee ib : 

The temporary pressure work arising out of the 
examinations between February and June, and other 
occasional work, would be provided for by Civil 
Service writers. ; 


IlJ.—Hours, &c or SERVICE. 


22. Office hours for each class of officers? 

The usual office hours are from 10 to 4. One clerk 
‘attends at 9.30 to open letters; the clerks in the 
registration room taking the duty by turns. The 
clerks in the correspondence room have to remain 
until the dispatch of the post till 45 or 5. 


23, Number of days vacation for each class ? 
The clerks have— 
1st class 6 weeks, 36 working days; 
2nd class 5 weeks, 30 working days ; 
besides the usual public holidays. 
24. Conditions as to, sick leave? 
For temporary clerks the conditions are as. follows :— 
For every year’s service— 
One week on full pay, 


One ,, on half pay, 
One ,, kept on without pay; case then con- 
sidered. 


25, Attendance how noted in each class ? 
Every person writes his name and time of arrival in 
a general attendance book. At 12 o’clock a list is 
filled in from the book and sent in for the information 
of the secretary. 
The rules of attendance, sickness, and vacation 
are stated in the accompanying paper numbered 440. 


TEMPORARY. SERVICE. 


1. Had you any writers or temporary clerks previously 
to the 4th June 1870, and if so, what were their number, 
pay, and conditions of service ? 

Yes. There were about 70 altogether, of whom 
about 40 were continuously employed, and about 
30 came for temporary work in connection with the 
examinations between February and June. They 
received from 6d, to 1s. an hour. Those continu- 
ously employed were nearly all converted into Civil 
Service writers, receiving compensation for their ser- 
vice as temporary clerks and relinquishing their 
annual increment of pay. ‘Those occasionally em~- 
ployed consisted chiefly of non-commissioned officers 
and pensioned soldiers who were discharged when no 
longer wanted. 


2, What was the nature of the work entrusted to them, 
and was it part of the regular work of the office or merely 
temporary work executed under pressure ? 

_ Those employed all the year performed part of the 
regular work of the office, and assisted in the super- 
vision of those occasionally employed. 

3. If it extended beyond mere copying, how did you 
distinguish between their work and that of the rest of the 
establishment ? 

The established clerks being very limited in num- 
ber, the best of the temporary clerks were often 
employed in. work of a superior kind. 


4, Had you any and what power of promoting to the 
establishment, or otherwise rewarding the most meritorious 
of these- clerks, and, if so, how and to what extent was 
such power exercised ? f 

In two instances temporary clerks were promoted 
to the establishment. The only other way of reward- 
ing merit was by increasing the rate of pay within the 
maximum of ls. an hour. 


5, Was the power of dismissing them ever exercised, 
and, if so, to what extent? 

All clerks paid by the hour were engaged on the 
understanding that they might be discharged at any 
moment, and the power has been occasionally exer- 
cised. ‘Those engaged specially for temporary service 
were of course discharged when the work was done. 


6. Have you employed and are you now employing Civil 
Service writers, and, if so, what number ? 

Yes. 51 constantly and 33 occasionally. 

7. What is the nature of the work they are employed 
on? 

Copying of all kinds. Keeping up records of 
returns from schools, checking, sorting, and arrang- 
ing examination papers, checking requisitions, exa- 
mining claims for payment, making out pay sheets, 
keeping registers, &c. herny, 
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8. If employed on anything but mere copying, how do 
you haters ae their work aon athe of the 
established clerks? ee 

Many of them do work of a superior kind. An 
application has been recently made for permission to 
raise the pay from 10d. to Js. an hour on account 


of the class of work some of them perform, to which 


application no reply has been received. I think 
that there should either be two grades of Civil Service | 
writers, or that the department should have the 
power to pay some higher than others. 

9. What is your experience of them? And are they 
more or less efficient than the previous temporary clerks ? 
Do they remain with you permanently, or are they a 
fluctuating body? If this fluctuation be marked, are its 
effects sufficient to derange the.work of the office ? 

Some of the writers are excellent, but the best 
only remain until they can get something better. 
Many remain and are likely to do so, but there are 
frequent changes. These changes must of course 
derange the work of an office, as it is some time 
before a new comer learns what is required of him, 
I should say on the whole more work was got out 
of the old temporary clerks at from 6d. to 1s. an 
hour than out of the Civil Service writers at the 
uniform rate of 10d. I think it is for the public 
advantage to hold out as inducements to good ser- 
vice the prospect of promotion and of ultimate 
provision on retirement. 

10. Is copying done by time work or by piece work; if 
the latter, with what results 2 

Some by piece, most by time. 
more money by the piece. 

11. Do you use the copying machine? 

Yes. Labour is economized as much as possible. 

12. Could the copying work of your. department be 
diminished, and the business facilitated by further use of 
printing? 

There is in this department a printing establish- 
ment, consisting of one. printer and. three assistants, 
whom he trains, one boy, and two sappers occa- 
sionally. This saves a large amount of clerical labour. 


The writers earn 


Norman MacLerop. 


(3.) PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, © 
I. CLASsIrIcaTION oF OFFICERS. 
(A.) Staff Officers. 


1. Number ? 
Two. 
2. Designations? 
The deputy keeper of the public records; the 
secretary. ; 


The Deputy Keeper. 


3. Method of appointment, i.e., from within the office, or 
from without? 

By the appointment of the Master of the Rolls, 
with the approval of Her Majesty, pursuant to the 
Public Record Act, 1 & 2 Vict. c. 94. 8, 5.; either 
from within, or without, the office. 

4. If from within, by seniority in any degree, or by selec- 
tion on the ground of merit ? 

By selection on the ground of being duly qualified, 
pursuant to the Record Act. 

5. If from without, under what conditions 2 

He must be “ duly qualified: by his knowledge of 

Records,” pursuant to the clause above mentioned. 


The Secretary. 


3. Method of appointment, i.e., from within the office, or 
from without ? 
From within the office. 
4. If from within, by seniority in any degree, or by selec- 
tion on the ground of merit? 
On the ground of merit, by selection from the 
assistant keepers. 
5. If from without, under what conditions 2 
See answer to question 3, 


(B.) Established Clerks. 
6. Number ? 
35. 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


7, Number of “grades, i.e., distinct ranks, with no cus- 
tomary promotion from lower to higher? 


Three: assistant-keepers; senior clerks; junior 
clerks; with customary promotion from one grade or 
class to another. 


8. Method of appointment to each grade, 7.e., 


To the first class or assistant keepers: by pro- 


motion from the senior clerks, by seniority, 1f pos- _ 


sible. ; 

To the second class or senior clerks: by promo- 
tion from the junior clerks by seniority, if possible. 
It is necessary to mention that three cases have 


occurred in promotions to this class, which it would 


invidious to mention, where the senior has been 
passed over, from unfitness. 

To the junior clerks: by open competition before 
the Civil Service Commissioners. 

The Public Record Act, 1 & 2 Vict. c. 94. 8. 6, 
however, enacts that the Treasury shall “ appoint.” 


9. If not by open competition, for what reasons and in 
what manner ? 


See previous answer. 


10, If by open competition, under what conditions, 
especially as to age and subjects of examination ? 


11. 
12, 


13, 


By a special regulation of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, on account of the requirement of this 
office, the limits of age are 18 and 25, and candi- 
dates must be of the prescribed age on the first 
day of the examination. The examination will 
be in the following subjects, viz :—1l. Handwriting. 
2. Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions). 3. Précis. 4. Latin (translation). 5, French 
(translation). 6. History of England. 7. Black- 
stone (Books I. and II.); and no candidate will be 
eligible who does not pass to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners in the first five subjects. ,The com- 
petition will be in the last five only. 


Number of classes in each grade severally ? 
See answer to Question 7. 


Number of persons in each class severally ? 
First class, 7 ; second class, 12; third class, 16. 


How should promotion from class to class within each 


grade be regulated ? 


As at present, as above mentioned. 


14. Whether promotion from grade to grade should be 
allowed, and, if so, on what conditions ? 


Yes, promotion should be by seniority, if properly 
qualified. 


(C.) Non-established.or Temporary Clerks or Writers 
without finity of tenure, and without superannuation. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Expediency of employing such persons? 

Number ? 

Number of grades? 

If attached to the department, under what conditions 


of appointment and tenure ? 


19. 


If provided by a central office, method of appoint- 


ment and of payment, viz., by time or piece ? 


20. What possibility of promotion from one class to 
another, and from the highest class to the establishment ? 


Answer to Questions 15-20.—It has been consi- 
dered inexpedient to employ such persons in this 
office; because it would require that they should be 
especially fitted to perform this necessary work. 
Moreover, it is of the very greatest importance that 
the junior officers in the Public Record Office should 
be well versed in the nature of the documents upon 
which they will be employed. The most efficient 
way for newly appointed clerks to attain this know- 
ledge is by placing them, on their appointment, in 
the copying department, where they are primarily 
engaged in making, for the public, copies of docu- 
ments in English, Latin, ancient Norman: French, 
modern French, and other languages written in all 
kinds of handwriting from the Norman Conquest. 
These copies must be accurately made, as any omis- 
sion or inaccuracy of a single word might lead to 
serious results, the copies in most instances 
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being for legal purposes, and are, by the Record 
Act, made to be received in evidence without any, 
further proof. It therefore seems very inexpedient 
to take the duties of making office copies from the 
clerks, and to intrust them to a shifting body of 
“ writers.” It would also tend greatly to the lower- 
ing the standard of efficiency required from the 
junior clerks, who in course of time, become the 
senior officers. It ought, however, to be stated 
that the Treasury have approved. of a permanent class: 
of eight officers called “‘ transcribers,”: selected, from 
their ability to read and copy records, from among 
the workmen in this office; they are employed in 
making indexes, and generally assisting the superior 
officers as required. 


Il. DistRiBuTION oF WorK. 


The different kinds of work corresponding to all the 


different grades and classes of officers enumerated above ? 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


The Deputv Keeper.—Pursuant to the Public 
Record Act, 1 & 2 Vict. c. 94, the deputy keeper supe- 


rintends all persons employed in keeping the Public © 


Records, subject to such directions as he may re- 
ceive from the Master of the Rolls. He has the 
general direction of the whole office, as well as of the 
publication of the calendars of state papers, and 
the chronicles and memorials; he makes an annual 
report to Her Majesty, which is laid before Parlia- 
ment; prepares confidential and other reports to the 
Treasury, secretaries of state, and other Govern- 
ment departments; he is the “accounting officer” 
of the department; has also the general superinten- 
dence of the Historical MSS. Commission ; indeed, 
his duties are too various to be mentioned in detail. 

The Secretary.— Correspondence, office books, &c. ; 
stationery ; clerk in charge of accounts, cashier, &c. ; 
librarian ; record publications, &c. 

Assistant Keepers.—Examining and certifying office 
copies; arranging end classifying the records; 


attending to searches and the public; making - 


calendars, &c. : 

Senior Clerks.—Making office copies and calen- 
dars ; attending to searches; arranging records, &c. 
One of the senior clerks acts as resident officer, and 
has the care of the building out of office hours, and 
of all stores, furniture, &c. He has also to attend 
to searches from Government departments when 
required out of office hours. 

Junior Clerks.—Making office copies, calendars, 
&e. 


III. Hours, &c. or SERVICE. 


Office hours for each class of officers ? 

For each class :—from 10 till 4, and longer if 
necessary ; on Saturdays, from 10 till 2, some officer 
remaining till 4 in case of urgent business. 


Number of days vacation for each class ? 
The deputy keeper, 48 working days. 


. Secretary, assistant 
keepers, and senior } 36 Pp 
clerks - - 


Junior clerks 30 a 

The office is closed on Her Majesty’s birthday, 
Coronation day, Good Friday and Saturday follow- 
ing, Easter Monday and Tuesday, Whit Monday and 
Tuesday, Christmas day to New Year’s day in- 
clusive. 


Conditions as to sick leave ? 

Every officer, when unwell, must send a letter on 
the first day that he is absent, explanatory of his 
illness; after three days absence, must send a 
medical certificate. In case of absence for more than 
three of any six consecutive calendar months, 
through severe illness, a report of the case is made 
to the Treasury. 


Attendance, how noted in each class ? 

The deputy keeper makes a quarterly return of 
attendance. very other officer makes a monthly 
return of his attendance and employment, according 
to the accompanying pattern. 
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Reporr of Mr. 


for the month of © . 187 . 


(To be sent to the Secretary on the first or second working day of the next month.) 


Day |. : : Day : : : pi. 
Ks the rents eae Time Employed. Bs ine ee ny poets: Time Employed. — 
1 17 . 
2 “18 
3 19 
4 20 
5 21 
6 22 
7 23 
8 24 
9 25 
10 26 
11 27 
12 i 28 
13 5: 29 
14 30 
: | 
16 | ae 


EMPLOYMENT. | 


Temporary Service. 


1. Had you any writers or temporary clerks previously 
to the 4th June 1870; and, if so, what were their number, 
pay, and conditions of service ? 

2. What was the nature of the work intrusted to them, 
and was it part of the regular work of the office, or merely 
temporary work executed under pressure ? 

3. If it extended beyond mere copying, how did you 
distinguish between their work and that of the rest of. the 
establishment ? : 

‘4, Had you any, and what, power of promoting to the 
establishment, or otherwise rewarding the most meritorious 


.of these clerks; and if so, how and to what extent was 


such power exercised ? ; 
5. Was the power of dismissing them ever exercised, 
and, if so, to what extent ? 


6. Have you employed, and are you now employing 
Civil Service writers; and, if so, what number ? 


7. What is the nature ofthe work they are employed on? 


- 8. If employed on anything but mere copying, how do 


you distinguish between their work and that of the 
established clerks 2 ; : Ps 

_9. What is your experience of them? And are they 
more or less efficient than the previous temporary clerks? 
Do they remain with you permanently, or are they a 


fluctuating body? If this fluctuation be marked, are its 


effects sufficient to derange the work of the office? 


10. Is your copying done by time work or by piece 


work; if the latter, with what results? 
Answer to Questions 1-10.—We have no writers 
or temporary clerks in this office. © 
11. Do you use the copying machine? 


O. ies 
12. Could the copyig-work of your department be — 


diminished, and the business facilitated, by further use 
of printing ? ee 
No. 


‘ 


‘ 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. - 


: i APPENDIX E. 


Gi 


STATEMENTS BY MEN NOT ORALLY EXAMINED. 


(1.) Memoranvv relative to Organization of Science and 
Art Department, and to points mentioned in Chancellor 
of Exchequer’s letter to Dr. Playfair, dated 27th April 


_- 1874, by Mr. CHESMAN. 


I. Classification of Offices. 


A. Establishment to consist of two grades, the respective 
duties of which may be summarily stated as follows :— 
_(1.) Administrative work and general direction of depart- 


-ment’s business, ¢.g., preparation of estimates, minutes for 


~ of class I.; superintending writers work. 


Board, rules, &c.; conducting correspondence; responsi- 
bility for examinations and grants; directing inspectors 
work, and action on their reports. 


(2.) Clerical work. Carrying out in detail the directions 
Senior clerks to 
act (as at present) for junior officers of grade I, in their 
absence. - 


Note. This division is in accordance with the existing 
practice of the department, as described in the following 
extract from the Report of the Treasury Commission of 
Inquiry, of December 1865 :— 

“Tn the Secretary’s department, the work requiring 
“ special aptitude and knowledge will be performed by six 
“ officers, viz., the secretary, chief clerk, two official in- 


© spectors, and two official examiners, assisted by a limited 


~ 


“ number of permanent officers, such as the accountant, 
“* look-keeper, and clerks. . .... .. Any ordinary clerical 
« duties which cannot be executed by the permanent staff 


“ will be performed by supplementary clerks, paid by the 


“ hour, whose number will vary with the wants of the 
“ department.” : 


B. Writers—to be of two classes. 


Firstly, writers continuously employed and paid by 
yearly increasing wages. 


Note. The number of these, and the rates of pay, to be 
determined by head of department, subject to approval of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. A uniform rate would be most 
convenient in this class, so as to facilitate transfer. 

Secondly, writers occasionally employed. , 


Il. Methods of Appointment. 


(1.) Vacancies in the superior offices to be filled either 
by 
‘(a.) Promotion; or 
(b:) Open competition, according to regulations 1. of 
Civil Service Commissioners. 


Exception. The few chief officers (sometimes called “staff 
officers”), who are in direct communication with the parlia- 
mentary heads of the department, as their advisers respect- 
ing its general policy, should be appointed, at the discre- 
tion of the Lord President, by either-of the above methods; 


Oars a Buys 
(c.) By direct appointment under clause VII. of the 
Order in Council of 4th’ June 1870. 
(2.) Clerical staff (two classes). Vacancies in first class 


clerkships, and analogous appointments, should be filled by 


(a.) Promotion ; or 
(b.) Open competitive examination under regulations I. 
’ of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
_ Vacancies in the junior class should be filled by 
(a.) Open competition under regulations IT. of the Civil 
Service Commissioners’ Scheme, (unless some form 
of limited competition be introduced as suggested 
below, folio 5.) 
(6.) Transfer from other departments or from redundant 
list. Every such transfer, however, to be subject 
. to the previous full assent of the head of the 
36735. App: 


_— 


department, and to six months’ approved service 
on probation before it is confirmed. 


B. Writers. 


(1.) First class (those continuously employed in the de- 
partment). To be appointed by head of the department, 
from any of the following classes of persons :— 

(a.) Writers now serving, and who were formerly em- 
ployed in the department as temporary clerks on 
progressive wages ; subject to repayment of gra- 
tuity, if any, which they may have received under 
the Treasury minute of the 27th of June 1872. 

(b.) Writers appointed, or who may be hereafter ap- 
pointed, under the Order in Council of 19 Aug. 
1871, and who have rendered two full years of 
approved service. 

(c.) Retired non-commissioned officers of Royal Artillery 
or Royal Engineers, subject to passing writer’s 
examination—as a test simply, and not in com- 
petition. 


(2.) Second class or occasional writers. 
To be selected as at present under the Order in Council 
of 19 August 1871. 


Note. It will be seen that the leading principle of the 
foregoing suggestions as to the methods of appointment to 
the higher established offices is, that they all may be filled 
by promotion, and that they must be either so filled or by 
open competition, according to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners’ regulations I. The prospect which would be thus 
afforded of advancement from the junior to the senior 
offices, assured as it would be by the adoption of competi- 
tion as the only alternative to promotion, would naturally 
render the service more attractive to men of ability, and 
would tend to raise the average of competence throughout 
its ranks. 


Ill. Relative to two of the points enumerated in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter of 27th April 1874. 


(1.) Method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance. 


It is suggested that the appointments to which the 
examination according to regulations IJ. is at present ap- 
plicable, might be filled by means of a limited competition 
among candidates who had served satisfactorily as writers 
for at least a year; so that the competence of all candidates 
for appointment to permanent offices would be subjected to 
a practical as well as an educational test. This competition 
should be open to all writers qualified as above, and suc- 
cessful competitors should have the right of choice (in order 
of merit) of the department in which they will serve. The 
competition would only differ from the present one in the 
requirement of at least a year’s approved service as a writer, 
as a condition of admission. 


(2.) As to grading the service as a whole. The work 
requiring special aptitude or experience varies so greatly 
in its nature, and in the responsibility attaching ‘to its per- 
formance, that the adoption of a uniform scale of salaries 
for any but. the merely routine and mechanical sections of 
the service, would probably be productive of greater dis- 
satisfaction and inconvenience than results from the present 
disparity of pay in different offices where the duties are 
similar. F 

T. CHESMAN, 
Science and Art Department, 
29th June 1874. 


App. E, 


App. Es. - (9) STATEMENT sy Mussns. MEADE anp 


JORDAN, Minine Recorp Orrice. 


Tux assistants in the Mining Record Office beg. to call 
attention to some points connected with their position in 
that office, which it appears desirable should be laid before 
the “* Commission of Enquiry into the Organization of the 
Civil Service,” it having been intimated that information 
and suggestions relating to departments will receive con- 
sideration. 


The Mining Record Office consists of the Keeper of 
Mining Records and two assistants.. The smallness of the 
staff has hitherto precluded any classification; there is, 
therefore, no chance of advancement. The assistants have 
had no promotion since they ‘entered into office, one in 
1853, the other in 1858; the former reaching his maximum 
salary in 1859 and the latter in 1867.* ‘Their relative posi- 
tion is far inferior to that of third-class clerks in other 
statistical branches of the public service. , 


Length of service would, under ordinary circumstances, 


lead to advancement (especially when the head of the office 
has in his annual reports repeatedly expressed approval of 
services). It is much -hoped that this bare statement of 
facts on the part of the undersigned may lead to their 
being placed in a position more nearly corresponding to 
that of other public servants whose duties are of a similar 
nature. 
RicHarp MEApDsE,t 
James B. Jorpan, 
Mining Record Office, 
Jermyn Street, S.W., 
July 1st 1874. 


(3.) LETTER rrom Mr. G. JOHNSTONE STONEY 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Sireet, 
llth July 1874. 

I wave been requested to inform you that the officers 
of the Royal Dublin Society have selected me to act as 
their representative in regard to the matters submitted to 
the investigation of the Treasury Commission, of which 
Mr. Playfair is chairman, in accordance with the, instruc- 
tions contained in Mr. Hamilton’s letter to Mr. MacLeod, 
of which you enclosed a copy to this society in your letter 
of the 2nd instant. 

The proposition to grade the civil servants as a whole is 
one to which the officers of the Royal Dublin Society have 
given most attention, and upon which they would. most 
wish to express an opinion, 

It appears to us that it would be most desirable, and that 
it will be possible to grade the civil servants either as a 
whole or in afew large natural groups. We would suppose 
that whichever course is ultimately taken, the first step 
will be to throw all the offices of the service into the groups 
which naturally present themselves on a first review; and 
that in any such’ grouping the offices in the Royal Dublin 
Society, including its Establishment Museum, Library, and 
Botanical Garden (see Estimates for 1874-5, Sub-heads I., 
J., L., and M., pp. 306 and 7), will find their analogues in 
those of other branches of the Science and Art Department 
and of the British Museum. 

Thus a very natural sub-group, consisting of the offices 
in the Museum of the British Museum, and of those of the 
South Kensington Museum, the Geological Museum in 
Jermyn Street, the Edinburgh Museum, and the Royal 
Dublin Society’s Museum, may be made. 

Again, a similar sub-group might be formed of the offices 
in the library of the British Museum, the libraries at 
Jermyn Street, at South Kensington, and in the library of 
the Royal Dublin Society. 

And we think that these and the office of curator of our 
Botanical Garden may naturally form either the whole or 
‘a portion of a larger group, throughout the entire of which 
the remuneration of the officers that correspond to one 
another should be assimilated. 

Having fotmed such a great natural group, the next step 
would appear to be to place the offices included within it 
upon horizontal Sines; those upon each line being the 
offices which so nearly correspond to one another that the 
remuneration may be the same for'all of them; including 
in the remuneration the estimated value to the officers of 
any house,or other perquisites attached to his office. 


Sir, 


* 2191. and 180. per annum respectively. 
+ Entered the public service in 1841. 


APPENDIX TO SECOND REPORT OF THE _ 


ty Sicha al as <c 


In making such an arrangement we are of opinion that 
the registrar of the Royal Dublin Society (upon whose 
judgment and energy the society is in a great degree de- 
pendent) shall fall into the same category as the assistant 
secretary of the Science and Art Department; that the 


director of our-museum, our librarian, and the director of 


our Botanical Garden should. be classed along with the 
three museum superintendents at South Kensington, the 
five keepers of departments at the British Museum, and 
the director of the Edinburgh Museum; and that our two 
assistant keepers in the museum and our keeper of minerals 
should rank in the same line with the ten assistant museum 
keepers at South Kensington and the 38 assistants of the 
first class in the British Museum. 

The office of treasurer in the Royal Dublin Society is one 
which will perhaps ultimately be amalgamated with that 
of registrar. In the meantime it would appear natural to 
place it on the same footing as the head offices in our 
Museum, Library, and Botanical Gardens. 

if these offices were once placed it would not be difficult 
to assign their proper positions to the subordinate officers 
of the society. 

With respect to the method of selecting civil servants, 
we are of opinion that a great improvement would be 
effected if the powers of the Civil Service Commissioners 
were enlarged, so as to enable them to issue their certifi- 
cates either upon the result of examinations held by them, 
or upon such other evidence as may be reported to them 
as satisfactory in the opinion of their examiners. Such an 
enlargement of their powers would prevent the recurrence 
of the somewhat absurd necessity of examining persons in 
the position of our assistant museum keepers, men of large 
education and well known as the authors of books and 
original contributions of acknowledged scientific merit. - 

In conclusion, I express the opinion of the officers of this 
society, and, I believe, views which are everywhere prevalent 
amongst the servants of the''Crown, that an efficient 
grading of the Civil Service is, what would more than any- 
thing else, tend to produce a feeling of repose and sense of 
justice throughout it. 

ieee abi T am, Sir, ‘ 

Your obedient servant, 

The Secretary G. Jounstonsr Stoney, 

Science and Art Department, Hon, Secretary. 

South Kensington. A: 


(4.) REMARKS on the four points in the letter of the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER to Mr. Puay- 
rair, by SIR T. DUFFUS HARDY. 


1. The, method of selecting civil servants in the first 
instance. 

1. Whenever there is a vacancy for a junior clerkship 
in the Public Record Office, the Lords of the Treasury 
(as enacted in the Public. Records Act, 1,& 2 Vict. c. 94., 
s. 6.) should “ appoint” a person. He should be examined 
by the Civil Service Commissioners as to health, character, 
age, and qualifications. . 

The limits of age, and the subjects in which the can- 
didate is to be examined, should be previously fixed, and 
the examination should be a strong test examination, 
without competition. 

Should the Civil Service Commissioners inform the chief 
of the department that the candidate has passed his exami- 
nation satisfactorily, he should then be placed on probation 
in the Public Record Office for six months, with salary 
(as at present); and, at the end of that time, the chief of 
the office should inform the Civil Service Commissioners 
whether he is or is not qualified. ° 

If qualified, the Civil Service Commissioners should 
give a certificate to that effect, which should be sufficient 
for his permanent appointment; if not \qualified, the 
Tredsury should be requested to appoint another can- 
didate; and so on, until a satisfactory officer be obtained. 

If the Civil Service Commissioners should report that 
the candidate has not passed satisfactorily, either in his’ 
examination, or as to his age, health, or character, then 
the Treasury should appoint another candidate for exami- 
nation; and so on, until a qualified person has been 
obtained. 

2, The ‘principles upon which men should be trans- 
ferred from office to office, especially in cases 
where ,gne establishment has been abolished or 
reduced in numbers, and when there are, con- 
sequently, redundant employés, whose services 
should, if possible, be made available in other 
departments. 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


ae a hiere! the duties performed in various Government 


4 
ul 


‘departments are of a tolerably analogous nature, there 
would not be much difficulty im transferring a clerk from 
one office to another, provided his pay and prospects of 
promotion were not made worse. 

But the duties in the Public Record Office are of a very 
peculiar nature, and the training of a junior clerk very 


technical. Therefore, some inconvenience might arise 
from transferring a clerk from another Government office 


to the Public Record Office. 

_ 8. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a 
whole, so as to obviate the inconveniences which 
result from the difference of pay in different 

_ departments. 


3. It would be very desirable to grade the clerks in 
the Civil Service as a whole, having one scale of payment, 
ascending from a uniform minimum rate to a uniform 
maximum rate, with a fixed annual increment, but which 
the clerk should not receive. without an annual certificate 
of good character and ability. This would cause a clerk 


to be indifferent as to the office he is placed in, the pay 
being the same in all; it would render the interchanges 


of clerks between offices easy, and would remove the 


delay arising from an officer waiting at the maximum of 


_ his class, perhaps for years, until some vacancy occurs in 


the class above him; for an increase to his salary. While 
on this subject, I venture to add.a copy of a letter 
addressed by me to the Treasury, as it relates to the salaries 
of junior clerks in the Public Record Office on their 
appointment. 


'. 4; The system under which it is desirable to employ 


writers or other persons for the discharge of 
duties of less importance than those usually 
assigned to established clerks, or duties of a 
purely temporary character. 


- 4, The employment of writers has not been considered 
advisable in. the Public Record Office, for the reasons 
given in the answers to questions 15 to 20. 


My pear Sir, - 25th September 1871. 
Tuave brought your letter of the 27th of July 
(10386/71), before the Master of the Rolls, and his lordship 

has given it his most attentive consideration. i 
He desires me to say that he is most anxious to assist 


their lordships in their endeavour to introduce into the 


public service men of standard learning and proficiency. 
In that view he approves of that portion of the scheme 
which proposes to give a junior clerk on entering the Public 
Record Office a salary of 2007. with an increment of 10/. 
per annum after eight years’ service until it reacches 230/. 
a year, provided this can be done without detriment to the 


other branches of the department. He thinks that a. 


~ gentleman possessing. the qualifications required for this 


office, and the duties he has to perform therein,* would not 
be overpaid with such a remuneration; but he is of opinion 
that this increased salary for the first 11 years ought not to 
be derived from a diminution of the salaries of officers now 
in the service, who entered it upon the full understanding 
that their income was to be increased according to a ratio 
‘which had been approved by their lordships.. 

* It is quite true that the junior clerks would all, more ‘or 
less, derive an immediate benefit by this proposed change 
of scale, but they would suffer materially in loss of salary 
on being’ promoted to a higher class, when they would 
naturally expect better remuneration on account of special 
official experience, good conduct, and position in the world, 
to say nothing of advanced age. Thus a junior clerk 
having obtained by the new scale a salary of 230/., if pro- 
moted to a higher class, viz., the lower grade of the senior 
clerks, commencing with a salary of 240/., and going up to 
290i. in 11 years, in eight years would be a loser of 425/., and 


’ of 6351. in 11 years; because, according to the old scale, on 


entering this class, he would commence with 250/., and in 
eight years rise, by 15/. a year, to 350/.. If this interpreta- 


tion of Mr. Finlaison’s proposition be correct, .it does seem 


hard upon the present juniors, who have diligently per- 
formed their duty, and in most cases have incurred liabili- 
ties through marriage, life assurance, and settlements, that 
their expectations should not be realized; moreover, it 
appears that an officer in the lower grade of the second 
class having attained the maximum salary of 2901. will be 


* See letter of 22nd October 1870, to which you have referred. 


faction among the junior 


5 
reduced to 2507. when promoted to the upper grade of the 
second class. _ 

With respect to the first alternative to this scheme pro- 
posed in your letter, namely, to reduce the numbers of 
established clerks, substituting writers or transcribers, and 
so saving enough to offer higher salaries to a smaller 
number, the Master of the Rolls is of opinion that it is 
impossible to perform the various duties in this department 
with a less number of clerks than there are at present. 
Their lordships will doubtless remember that the Master 


_ of the Rolls has more than once stated that he abstained 
~ from applying for an increase in the establishment owing 
to the necessities that arose from time to time for the 


reduction in public expenditure. For it must be borne in 
mind that since the present staff was assigned to the office, 
the work has been more than doubled by the reception of 
records from all public departments, by the publication of 
calendars, and by the increased facilities of access granted 
to the public. There is besides every probability of a still 
further increase, and as the Master of the Rolls has before 
observed, this species of work cannot be efficiently per- 
formed by writers. 

With respect to the second alternative, to retain the 
‘present scale, but recruit under the second, instead of the 
highest standard of the Civil Service Commissioners, the 
Master of the Rolls desires me to say that he would receive 
with deep regret any decision their lordships should come 
to, of placing the standard of qualification upon a lower 
basis, indeed it would be impossible to carry on the office 
work if clerks were ignorant of Latin and French, subjects 
which do not fall within the standard of the second-class 
examination. Moreover, in addition to the knowledge of 
Latin and French, a clerk would be more acceptable in the 
Public Record Office with a knowledge of Spanish, German, 
and Italian, inasmuch as many of our state papers are 
written in those languages. I say nothing of a knowledge 
of the laws. and constitution of England, which was made 
a sine qué non in former examinations for this office. 

As to the third alternative, viz., try for candidates under 
the highest standard at the present rates, which their lord- 


ships do not consider hopeful, I would observe, that there” 


was no lack of candidates for junior clerkships in this office 
when the entrance salary was 100/. per annum, and that 
we have had no Jess than seven graduates of the Universities 
who successfully competed for our service, besides several 
who were unsuccessful; but I readily admit that there may 
be a scarcity of first-rate candidates for this department 
when higher salaries are offered for other offices; but it 
must not be forgotten that though a clerk would come into 
the office at the lower salary of 100/. per annum, he would 
obtain a larger salary in less time than if he entered under 
the proposed new scale. For instance, supposing that a 
clerk serves 16 years as a junior, and is then promoted, 
under the new scale it would take him 27 years to reach a 
maximum salary of 290/., whereas under the present scale 
he would attain a salary of 350/. in 24 years. — 

Under all these circumstances the Master of the Rolls 
would prefer the establishment remaining as it is at present ; 
but if the Treasury be desirous of increasing the salary of 
clerks entering the office from 100J. to 2002.; the Master of 
the Rolls would have no objection to try the experiment, 
though he is very apprehensive that it would breed dissatis- 
clerks already in this office. 
They might naturally feel that their juniors were receiving a 
higher salary for performing the same work, and upon 
which they had been employed for some years; but this 
dissatisfaction would of course be removed if the Treasury 
would pay all the junior clerks according to Mr. Finlaison’s 
scheme, (namely, 200/. a year for the first eight years, and 
such as arein their 9th, 10th, or 11th year of service, 2104. 
2201. or 230/, respectively,) and allowing the other classes 
to remain as they stand at present, but this scheme would 
of course increase the parliamentary grant for the office, 
according to the present estimates, about 800/. per: annum. 

Hus Lordship desires me to express his obligations to you 
for permitting him to see and consider in a semi-official 
form Mr, Finlaison’s scheme, and to make such observa- 
tions upon it as he believesto be worthy of their lordships’ 
attention. His great and only desire is to see the public 


service executed in the best possible manner, and that 


portion of it over which he presides represented by efficient 
scholars and liberally encouraged by the Government. 
Believe me, &c., 
_ (Signed) ~« T, Durrus Harpy. 
R. W. Lingen, Esq., &c. &c. 
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EVIDENCE OF SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, Barr., K.C.B. 


Friday, 19th March 1875. 


PRESENT : 


Tur Rieot Hon. LYON PLAYFAIK, 


M.P., IN 
THE CHAIR. 5 


The Hon. CHartes FREMANTLE. 
Sir W. H. Strenenson, K.C.B. 
Sir Francis R. Sanpvorp, C.B. 
T. H. Farrer, Esq. 

T. Watronp, Esq., C.B. 

H. Joyce, Esq. 


R. G. C. Hamizron, Esq., Secretary. 


Sir CaarLtes Epwarp TREVELYAN, Bart., K.C.B., 
examined. 


1. (Chairman.) You were associated, were you not, 
with Sir Stafford Northcote, in examining into the 
organization of the permanent Civil Service >—Yes. 
I wish briefly to explain the circumstances which 
led up to the report of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
myself on the organization of the permanent Civil 
Service. 
a shake, and created a disposition to put our house 
in order, and one of the consequences was a re- 
markable series of investigations into public offices, 
which lasted for five years, culminating in the Or- 
ganization Report. The machinery used was a 
Treasury committee, consisting of a Junior Lord 
of the Treasury, Mr. Gibson Craig, now Sir William 
Gibson Craig, or the Right Hon. Mr. Parker, of 
the head permanent official of the Treasury, namely 
the assistant secretary (myself), and of an under se- 
cretary or some other chief officer of the department 
investigated. We began with the offices of the Se- 
eretaries of State and the Treasury, and when Lord 
Aberdeen’ and Mr. Gladstone came into power Sir 
Stafford Northcote was joined with me in the inquiry. 
We inquired into a large number of public establish- 
ments, some of them, as for instance the Post Office 
and the Office of Works, more than once, and we found, 
as we went on, the same evils, and circumstances 
pointing to the same remedies, with reference to every 
department ; so that when we came. to make our 
general report we had arrived at an ample induction. 
and our premises were so large, and we hud gone with 
such detail into the state of the different establish- 
ments, that the conclusions arrived at in our report 
were the necessary logical inference of what had 
preceded. 

2. What was the general purport of that report ?— 
The general purport of the report was to indicate a 
great evil and an effective remedy. The evil is what 


is generally known under the head of “ patronage.” 


The then state of the public service with referencé to 
it is described at page 336; and I beg to be allowed 
to insert that passage of the report in my evidence ; it 
is as follows :-— 

“Tt would be natural to expect that so important 
a profession would attract into its ranks the ablest 
and the most ambitious of the youth of the country; 
that the keenest emulation would prevail among those 
who had entered it; and that such as were endowed 
with superior qualifications would rapidly rise to 


The revolutionary period of 1848 gave us 


distinction and public eminence, Such, however, is by 
no means the case. Admission into the Civil Service 
is indeed eagerly sought after, but it is for the un- 
ambitious and the indolent or incapable that it is 
chiefly desired. ‘Those whose abilities do not warrant 
an expectation that they will succeed in the open 
professions, where they must encounter the com- 
petition of their contemporaries, and those whom ° 
indolence of temperament or physical infirmities unfit 
for: active exertions, are placed in the Civil Service, 
where they may obtain an honourable livelihood with 
little labour, and with no risk; where their success 
depends upon their simply avoiding any flagrant mis- 
conduct, and attending with moderate regularity to 
routine duties ; and in which they are secured against 
the ordinary consequences of old age or failing health 
by an arrangement which provides them with the 
means of supporting themselves after they have 
become: incapacitated. It may be noticed in parti- - 
cular that the comparative lightness of the work, and 
the certainty of provision in case of retirement owing 
to bodily incapacity, furnish strong inducements to 
the parents and friends of sickly youths to endeavour 
to obtain for them employment in the service of the 
Government ; and the extent to which the public are 
consequently burdened, first with the salaries of offi- 
cers who are obliged to absent themselves. from their 
duties on account of ill health, and afterwards with 
their pensions when they retire on the same plea, 
would hardly be credited by those who have not had 
opportunities of observing the operation of the system. 
It is not our intention to suggest that all public ser- 
vants entered the employment of the Government 
with such views as these; but we apprehend that as 
regards a large proportion of them these motives more 
or less influenced ‘those who acted for them in the 
choice of a profession ; while on the other hand there 
are probably very few who have chosen this line of 
life with a view to raising themselves to public emi- 
nence. The result naturally is that the public ser- 
vice suffers both in internal efficiency and in public 
estimation. The character of the individuals’ influ- 
ences the mass, and it is thus that we often hear com- 
plaints of official delays, official evasions of difficulty, 
and official indisposition to improvement.” 

I think that attention should be called to the then 
actual state of the Civil Service; because, happily, it 
is a bygone state of things. But I do not agree with 
your Commission that it is under all circumstances 
gone for ever, because I believe that those abuses 
are so deeply rooted in human nature that if the 
existing check upon them were at all relaxed they 
would shoot out and flourish as much as ever. The 
remedy is mentioned at page 343, where we say— 

“ We accordingly recommend that a central board 
should be constituted for conducting the examination 
of all candidates for the public service whom it may - 
be thought right to subject to such a test. Such 
board should be composed of men holding an inde- 
pendent position and capable of commanding general 
confidence. , It should have at its head an officer of © 
the rank of privy councillor, and should either include 
or have the means of obtaining the assistance of per- 
sons experienced in the education of the youth of the 
upper and middle classes and persons who are familiar 
with the conduct of official business. It should be 
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made imperative upon candidates for admission to any 
appointment (except in certain special cases which 
will presently he noticed) to pass a proper examination 
before this board, and obtain from them a certificate 
of having done so. We are of opinion that this 
examination should bein all cases a competing literary 
examination. This ought not to exclude careful pre- 
vious inquiry into the age, health, and moral fitness 
of the candidates. Where character and bodily 
activity are chiefly required more comparatively will 
depend upon the testimony of those to whom the 
candidate is well known; but the selection from 


among the candidates who have sutisfied these pre-— 


liminary inquities should still be made by a competing 
examination. This may be so conducted as to test 
the intelligence as well as the mere attainments of the 
eandidates. We see no other mode by which (in the 
ease of inferior no less than of superior offices) the 
-double object can be attained of selecting the fittest 
person and of avoiding the evils of patronage. For 
the superior situations endeavours should be made to 
secure the services of the most promising young men 
of the day by a competing examination on a level 
with the highest description of education in this 
country. In this class of situations there is no limit 
to the demands which may ultimately be made upon 
the abilities of those who, entering them simply as 
_ junior clerks, gradually rise to the highest post in 
them. ‘To obtain first-rate men it is obvious that 
recourse should be had to competition. It would be 
impossible to impose upon each candidate for a clerk- 
ship asa positive test of his fitness for the appoint- 
‘ment the necessity of passing an examination equal 
to that of first-class men at the universities ; but if 
on the occurrence of a vacancy it is found that a 
_ number of candidates present themselves, of whom 
some are capable of passing such an examination, 
there can be no reason why the public should not 
have the benefit of such men’s services in preference 
to those of persons of inferior merit. It may be 
repeated that no other means can be devised of avoid- 
ing the evils of patronage, which if in this case less 
objectionable, because of the comparatively small num- 
ber of superior appointments, is much more objec- 
tionable in its effects on the public business of the 
country.”, 

We were so strongly impressed with the fact that 
full and free competition was necessary in order to 
knock the brains out of patronage that we returned to 
it again and again, and ended by saying :— 

“Tt may be repeated that no other means can be 
devised of avoiding. the evils of patronage, which if 
in this case Jess objectionable, because of the com- 
paratively small number of superior appointments, is 
much more objectionable in its effects on the public 
business of the country.” 

I submit that the remedy proposed by the report 
has been successful, patronage has for the time 
become: a thing of the past, and we obtain a very 
superior class of candidates compared with those whom 

- we had before. There remains, no doubt, some adap- 
tation of means to the end, something is still wanting 
in the practical application of this powerful principle 

_ of public competition... Lord Bacon remarks, “‘ Beware 
“ of any sudden change in any point of diet, and 

-“ if necessity enforce it, fit it to the rest, for it is a 
“ secret both in nature and in the state that it is safer 
“ to change many things than one.” I look with 
hope to the labours of your Commission to accomplish 
that object and to fit this masterful principle of com- 
petition to the actual state of the public service. 

3. What were your reasons for preferring a com- 
petitive examination to a fixed test examination ? 
—We did so on a thorough consideration of the 
whole subject. I have digested on a single sheet of 
note paper the reasons which induced Sir Stafford 
Northcote and myself to maintain this absolute full 
competition, and, with the permission of the Com- 
missioners, I will read it : 

_ & What we understood by a competitive examination 
is that a larger number of persons are examined 
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against each other for the attainment of a smaller 
number of benefits, and that they are classed in the 
order of relative merit. The word ‘compete’ (con 
peto) implies that more than one strive together for 
one thing. The most familiar illustration is perhaps 
the best; competition is like seeing who can jump 
highest, whereas a fixed test is who can jump over a 
bar. The following are the reasons for our opinion: 
First, the competitive system brings to bear the 
strongest motive of youth and age, and especially of 
youth, namely, the desire to éxcel. The fixed test 
system repudiates allidea of excellence, and the motive 
ottered is only to-be ove of many who have done well, 
to be lost in a crowd of proficients. ‘Competent’ 
and ‘qualified? are the words of the Commissioners 
report and of the memorandum with which you have 
been so kind as to furnish me. The words of Sir Stafford 
Northcote and myself were ‘ fittest,’ ‘first-rate,’ and 
so on. Secondly, under the competitive system the 
candidates are classed in the order of merit, whereas 
under the fixed test system they are all lumped 
together. It is a great injustice to the candidates 
that they should not be credited with the hardly 
earned fruits of their labours. It is unfair to the 
heads of departments who have to choose between 
them, and it isa great damage to the public, which 
wants the best men. Thirdly, under the competitive 
system we get the exact number wanted, and those 
the best. Under the fixed test system crowds pass in, 
which soon reduces it all toa matter of patronage. 
Competition of some sort there must be ; and the real 
question is whether it is to be a competition of in- 
tellect and of the moral qualities which successful study 
implies, or of solicitation and patronage. Fourthly, 
under the competitive system all idea of jobbery and 
patronage is excluded. In the, publication of the 
results of each examination, with the marks showing 
the manner in which the candidates have acquitted 
themselves in the different subjects, the system pro- 
vides an effectual guarantee of fairness. On the other 
hand, the principle of the fixed test is secrecy. No 
record of the detailed results of the examination is 
published or perhaps even preserved. Everything is 
settled in secret conclave by the examiners. Where 
there isno power of criticising there must be an absence 
of all feeling of security. The desire to favour one 
candidate more.than another is always more or less 
suspected, and under this’ system there is seen to be 
absolutely no check upon this tendency of human 
nature. It was always intended that the Civil Service 
Commissioners should act as a court of revision and 
appeal over the examiners. I can refer to the pas- 
sage in our report at page 343. This has actually 
taken place, and if the Commissioners think that more 
than a due proportion of marks has been given on any 
subject they reduce them throughout. But under a 
fixed test system the Commissioners would become 
cyphers ; they would have no data upon which to 
make such a revision. ‘The guarantee derived from 
the high responsible character of the Commissioners 
would be lost, and everything would depend upon the 
uncertain decisions of a fluctuating body of examiners 
appointed for the occasion, mainly with a view to 
their literary and scientific attainments.; Fifthly, the 
tendency of the competitive system is to grow higher 
and stronger, depending, as it does, upon the strenuous 
exertions of the flower of the youth of the country to 
excel each other. ‘he tendency of the fixed test 
system is to become lower and weaker, because the 
standard being on each occasion a fixed known quantity 
it can be easily crammed up to, and because the system 
discourages the best class of young men, and offers no 
check to indulgent personal feeling. Sixthly, and 
lastly, the Home Civil Service does not stand alone ; 
the competitive system has been successfully applied, 
first to the artillery and engineers, and since that to 
the rest of the army. It has also been extended to 
the Indian Civil Service, and has been adopted in 
several of the colonies. Every difficulty has been 
overcome; yet if the system should be subverted in its 
root in the Home Civil Service, all this must be un- 
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done. But appointment to the public service by open 
free competition has been accepted as a national insti- 
tution, and is regarded as an inestimable privilege by 
the great majority of persons of the upper and middle 
class in every part of the United Kingdom who have 
no connection with politics or political personages ; 
no ‘interest,’ as it is commonly called. Every attempt 
to curtail this privilege was strongly resented in the 
early days of the system, and this is still more likely 
to be the case in its present comparative maturity.” I 
must explain, with reference to this last remark, that 
while the system was quite new it.was twice brought 
to issue in the House of Commons, and greatly to 
our surprise on both occasions a majority, and a rather 
considerable majority on one occasion, was in favour 
of maintaining competition ; when we inquired into it 
we found that there was a large and important class 
of clergymen and retired officers and persons of the 
middle class of all sorts, who are in the habit of 
giving a good education to their sons with a view to 
putting them out in life (in Ireland, especially, they 
at once took in the idea and saw the advantages of it), 
and when the new system was in jeopardy they wrote 
letters in shoals to their members, and that accounts 
for the majority. If the clubs had been polled there 
would have been 99 out of a 100 against us, and I 
believe that if the House of Commons itself had 
voted by ballot there would have been a majority 
against us. Such a strong root has the system already 
taken in the country in one generation which has 
nearly grown up under it. Besides these two trials 
in the House of Commons there was the present Karl 
of Derby’s select committee, which reported decidedly 
in favour of it. 

4, Will you refer to page 10 of our report, which 
alludes to the method of selecting civil servants in 
the -first instance ?—I am ready to be examined on 
the memorandum with which you were so kind as to 
furnish me, but I will now proceed to page 10 of your 
report. 

5. Do you see in that anything which is incom- 
patible with, or which in your opinion weakens, the 
mode of entrance by competition ?—The proposals of 
the Commissioners for the appointment of clerks under 
Regulation 2 are almost entirely in accordance with 
the recommendations of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
myself. There is only one point upon which I should 
wish to see them amended. 

6. What is that ?—The report says, “A list of 
“ those who are the most successful in the competition 
“. should be made out in the order of merit,” (that is 
the thing itself, that is exactly what we proposed, ) 
“ and this list should, in order to prevent delay in 
“ filling up vacancies, and also to provide for tem- 
“porary service, as described below in answer to the 
“ Ath question, be in excess of the number of per- 
“ manent clerkships which are likely to be vacant.” 
That is the only point to which I demur ; but I will 
read the rest, in order to show how entirely it is in 
accordance with our recommendations. ‘ From this 
“ list the Civil Service Commissioners should, on ap- 
‘ plication from any department which has vacancies, 
“ supply the requisite clerks. As a general rule they 
«‘ should be supplied in the order in which they stand 
“ on the list; but it should be competent to any de- 
‘‘ partment to make special application for, and to 
“ the Civil Service Commissioners to supply, a clerk 
who has in his examination shown special qualifi- 
“ cations in any particular subject.” I will refer also 
to page 21, in which that point of excess is a little 
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‘more developed. ? 


7. “ Temporary work other than mere copy- 
“-ing?”—Yes. “There is often in some offices, at 
“ certain seasons and on certain occasions, a tem- 
“< porary pressure of work, whilst in many growing 
offices with new business there is a very proper 
tendency to provide for the pressure by temporary 
assistance, and not to create new permanent clerk- 
ships until the necessity for them is well established. 
“ We think that the successful candidates on the 
Civil Service Commissioners list for whom no 
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“ vacancies have for the time being been found may 
“ well be employed to meet these hobesionil id 
“‘ temporary demands.” It is true that Sir Stafford 
Northcote and myself, in our report upon the organiza- 


tion of the Civil Service, did make a recommendation — 


which, with the leave of the Commissioners, I will read. 


the average) than there is immediate demand for 
they should be sent as supernumerary clerks to the 
“ offices in which the work happens to be the 
heaviest, unless there is any special service upon 
which they can with advantage be temporarily 
*« employed.” But in the actual state of things, after 
the years which have elapsed, I think it very desirable 
that that plan of having more candidates than places 
should not be acted upon, and the more so because 
the question of patronage is again coming up. — It is 


_the excess of candidates over places which gives scope 


to patronage. 

8. But you are aware that in another part of 
our report we have indicated that it would be neces- 
sary to make a limit to that excess, and that all the 
advantages which would accrue from an excess would, 
in our opinion, flow from never having more than a 
six months supply over the demand ?—Yes, having a 
supply equal to the appointments likely to fall vacant 
during the ensuing six months, and ar examination 
producing a number equal to the estimated number 
required. That is the theory of the Indian Civil 
Service; the three governments in India make up 
their lists and send them home in that way. All that 
I submit is that the candidates should not be in éxcess 
of the really estimated number of vacancies, and that 
if there is any doubt they should rather fall below 
them. That a few clerkships should remain vacant 
for a time is a small evil_compared with the existence 
of a permanent-excess. “at eck 

9. We thought that there would be considerable 
advantage in keeping a six months. excess above the 
vacancies, because our view was that ‘it would prevent — 
the hanging over of offices which often takes place 
now, and would supply the public with. temporary 
assistance where they wished it, and would prevent — 
those men being permanent burdens upon the service, 
and that all those men would become absorbed in six 
months; but we did intend that there should be a 
six months surplus to meet contingencies which we 
thought might arise ?—I did not understand that that 
was proposed. I think that that would be extremely 
objectionable. I think that, in the first place, it would 
lay a solid foundation for the revival of the old feeling 
of patronage. If there was always a six months 
supply of candidates more than were wanted there 
would be no end to canvassing; they would be in 
an unsettled state ; they would not he able to keep 
their minds fixed upon the business on which they 
were employed, and they would be always going about 
to eudeavour to obtain a permanént position. | 

10. Do you think that there would be much harm 
in it when they had got in by open competition ?— 
Yes; I think that there would be great harm 1o the 
public service, from the tendency it would create to 
revive the old system of canvassing and patronage, 
There would be great harm from its influence upon 
the young men. It would unsettle them and induce 
them to look to. other things for success besides hard 
work, There would be a constant tendency to in- 
crease this class of expectants. In former days, in 
India, we had a good deal of experience of that kind 
of thing; there was a class of “ Omedwars,” as they 
were called ; they were expectants ; they were a very 
undesirable set, always living in a state of excitement. 
without having their prospects settled, and always 
going about soliciting, and it had a very demoralizing 
effect upon them ; mutatis mutandis it would be the 
same here,and I should strongly deprecate having a 
supply of passed candidates to extend beyond the next 


, $ix months vaeancies., 


11. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you think that there is 
something bad and demoralizing in the simple fact of 
patronage without reference to the question whether 
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‘** If more have been elected (in order to maintain _, 4 


the man is or is not fit for the place ?—By “ patron- 
age” I understand that public appointments are given 
from other motives than merely a regard for superior. 
fitness for the place I certainly think that there is 
something bad and demoralizing in it. I consider 
_ that public office is a solemn trust, and that one of 
_ the most important conditions of it is to choose the 
best possible men for the different places. 
| 12, (Chairman.) In the plan which is proposed 
there is a double selection. You do not put a round 
man into a square hole if he is not fitted for it. The 
object of that six months excess is to enable a man 
_ who is strong in accounts to select an accounting 
_ department, and not to be sent into another depart- 
ment where he may require a knowledge of languages. 
According to the present plan he may be put 
into a place which is utterly unsuited to him, and he 
is unsuited to the department ?—Do not understand 
meas objecting to the power of selection which is 
proposed to be conferred on the heads of departments ; 
by no means ; infact that was one of the recommenda- 
tions of Sir Stafford Northcote and myself. We put 
several alternatives. In the first place we said, “We 
** propose therefore that examinations should be held 
‘“ at stated times, that an average having been taken 
‘© of the number of situations of the class contended 
“ for which periodically fall vagant, it should be 
~ announced béfore the commencement of each trial 
“ how many gentlemen.were to be elected for admis- 
“ sion into the public service on that occasion.” 
That is as to the number, which would be met’ 
by taking the prospective vacancies for the next six 
months and appointing the necessary number of men. 
Then we say, “The precise mode in which the suc- 
“ cessful candidates should be allotted to the several 
“ departments will require some consideration ; but 
“ there will be no difficulty in it which may not easily 
“ be overcome.” ‘Then our very first alternative is 
what we are speaking of. ‘One obvious course of pro- 
“ ceeding would be to send to each department a list 
“ of those who are selected for appointments, leaving 
“ to the head of each. office to choose from among 
“ them as vacancies occur.” \ 
13. I do not think that there is much difference 
between us. It is only as to the mode of estimating 
the surplus. We say that in one examination we will 
appoint. what we ¢hink will meet the requirements for 
the next six months, always keeping a six months 
supply for the next six months demand. J think that our 
views seem to be very much the same ?—Yes, if no 
more candidates are selected at each examination than 
will be absorbed in the next six months. 
14. (Mr. Farrer.) If you do not adopt that plan 
you must come to the very point which the Chairman 
has put, and against which you have to provide, 
namely, what is to be done when there are few or. 
only one man left on the list. There may be no man 
qualified for the remaining vacancies, as did happen 
in the India Office where a man was wanted for 
accounts, and the man was very good in French and 
Latin, but he was totally unfit for accounts ?—I con- 
sider that in accordance with the recommendation of 
your Commission there should be a double choice, 
and that both the heads of departments and the passed 
_ eandidates should choose. To follow out this part of 

the subject, the Commission, I think, proposes that if 
neither of those cases occurs before the passed can- 
didate is 25 years old he should be superannuated. 
I think that undesirable. As regards the first class 
of candidates especially, our object is to get the best 
young men the country can afford, and for that pur- 
pose there is nothing more necessary. than to offer 
them a certainty. JI think that everyone of the 
selected candidates should be placed in one or, other. 
of the vacancies. After the heads of departments 
have chosen, and after the young men themselves 
have chosen, and have either obtained their’ object 
or have failed, there will remain a certain residuum, | 
and I think that the Treasury, acting upon the advice 
-of the Civil Service Commissioners and the heads of 
departments, should place them. ‘There may possibly 
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be a little inconvenience here and there, and in con- 
sequence of this you may not always put the most 
suitable man in the most suitable place ; but still you 
will obtain the immensely important object of giving 
a certainty to the prospects of the young men, and 
as we want the flower of the youth of the country 
that is very important. j 

15. (Chairman.) You think that the element of 
uncertainty is an evil ?—Yes. 

16. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you mean that when a can- 
didate has not been chosen to any office the Treasury, 


-after a certain time, should insist upon his bemg 


appointed to an office >—Yes. 

17. (Sir William Stephenson.) Would you forbid 
him in that case from saying that he did not. desire 
to go to the office into which the tribunal of which you 
speak would put him ?—If he is offered a place by 
the head of a department, and refuses it, that is 
no doubt at his risk, but he might be selected 
for some other post. There would be six-monthly 
terms.. If after the six months had elapsed he had not 
been selected for any office, I then think that the 
Treasury should offer him a situation, and that if he 
refused it we should have discharged our obligations 
to him, and he would be out of court. 

18. (Mr. Farrer.) In fact, what you mean is that 
if a man has succeeded in his competitive examination 
he should be sure of some place in the Civil Service ? 
—Certainly ; first of all exhausting those men whom 
the. heads of departments consider most suitable for 
their respective offices. 

19. (Sir William Stephenson.) 1 think that you 
go a little beyond that, and say not only that he 
should be sure of having an appointment, but that he 
should be compelled to take it, or that, if he declined 
it, it should be considered that he had no further 
claim ?— Yes. 

20. (Mr. Fremantle.) And that if he accepted it 
the department should be compelled to take him ?— 
Yes. é . : 

21. That is a more important point, is it not ?— 
Yes; but it would be all done in communication with 
the heads of departments. If you will permit me I will 
read the following passage from the report of the 
Commission at page 11, because it is the marrow of 
the whole subject :— 

“We are satisfied, after much consideration, that 
the only mode in which these difficulties can be met 
is to combine with selection by competitive examina- 
tion a certain amount of freedom of choice, both on 
the part of the offices and of the candidates.” 

With that, of course, I entirely agree, but I differ as 
to what competitive examination really is, My idea 
of a competitive examination is more pure and simple 
than that of the Commissioners. Then I will omit 
the next passage as to the preliminary test; there 
will be no difference of opinion there., The report 
then proceeds as follows :— 

“ Having passed this preliminary examination, 
candidates should be eligible for the second examina- 
tion, which would be held twice a year in London.” 
There is no doubt about that. ‘This examination 
would be competitive, and it should be of such a 
character as to suit young men from 18 to 28, 
adequately trained at a public school, good private 
school, or university. The. competition should be 
limited to a small number of subjects selected by the 
candidates out of a list of subjects prepared by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, in consultation with the 
departments. This competition would determine the 
successful candidates, who should be placed in alpha- 
beticai order.” 

I differ entirely from that last proposal. I have 
already, in supporting the recommendation of Sir 
Staiford Northcote’s and my report in favour of the 
most full and free and entire competition, given my 
reasons for preferring what is usually called the Cam- 
bridge plan to the Oxford plan. I consider that a free 


selection of the most suitable candidates by the heads 


of departments is quite compatible with the fullest 
and freest competitive system. Our proposal, which 
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has been acted upon now for a great many years 
with reference to most of these great competitions, 
was that a number of candidates should be selected 
equal to ‘the number of vacancies, and should be 
classed in the order of merit, with a full explanation 
of the subjects in which they had passed, and of the 
number of marks which they had obtained in each 
subject. That plan is not only compatible with the 
practice of selection by the heads of departments, 
but is very favourable to it; it gives the most com- 
plete explanation possible to the heads of departments 
of the relative qualifications and attainments of the 
candidates. The report of your Commission then 
says :-— 

x Subsequently any successful candidate might offer 
himself for an examination in any other of the sub- 
jects in the list, and if successful, the fact that he had 
so passed should be noted against his name in the 
list.” 

This plan of allowing the candidates to come up 
for examination on special subjects arose out of the 
fixed test examination which was at first arranged 
with each department. As the Commissioners know, 
the first stage of these operations was that each 
public department was called upon to state the sub- 
jects in which they wished the candidates for their 
department to be examined. It was considered that 
that too much narrowed the view of the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates, and so a practice was 
introduced of allowing the candidates who had passed 
the departmental fixed test to take up other sub- 
jects, in order to their attainments being more fully 
known, and their being placed where they were best 
suited. But now all that is unnecessary, as we have 
a full and comprehensive examination on the com- 
petitive principle, in which each candidate takes up 
the subjects in which he thinks that he can do best ; 
and this device of allowing the candidates to take up 
special subjects is therefore no longer applicable. 

22. (Chairman.) Supposing that a man wanted 
to get into the Board of Trade, and that the Board of 
Trade wished for a man who had a knowledge of 
naval architecture, with the view of his attending to 
the subject of unseaworthy ships, would it not be 
desirable that the Board of Trade should be able to 
see whether any of the clerks knew anything of that 
subject, although that subject did not form a part of 
the general examination ?—Of course every rule has 
its exceptions, but I do not admit that even in that 
case it would be necessary to allow them to take up 
a special subject. A candidate with qualifications 
for the Board of Trade would be likely to have the 
Board of Trade in his eye, and he would be certain 
to take up those subjects which would be most likely 
to gain him admission to the Board of Trade. 

23. (Mr. Farrer.) The case which the chairman 
has put is one which really happens. The Board of 
Trade is a very miscellaneous department, and this 
happens to be one special branch. Ninety-nine out, 


of a hundred people probably know nothing about it, , 


but we say that we should like to have a person with 
a knowledge of that subject. Is it not desirable thar 
a man should have an opportunity of showing his 
knowledge of it, and is it not also desirable that 
the examination should embrace the subjects of a 
good general education ?—That is so comprehensive 
that it would include the basis at ieast of the know- 
ledge which Would be required for the different 
departments. 

24. (Chairman.) Representations have been made 
to us by the. different departments that they often 
require very special knowledge. ‘Take the case of the 
Post Office; for a clerk who enters the Insurance 
Department of the Post Office it would be a great 
advantage that he should possess actuarial knowledge. 
This proposal is to enable the departments to see 
whether a man could pass in the special subjects 
upon which he would be put. Do you see any ob- 
jection to that as a’voluntary test ?—Ii' the Post Office, 
or the Board of Trade, or other departments, wish to 
appoint persons with special knowledge of that sort 
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it might be included in the general subjects. Of 
course the scheme of examination will have reference 
to the wants of the public service, and if there is any 
real demand ior men with actuarial knowledge, or men 
qualified in geometry and mensuration, and so forth, 
those subjects ought to be included in the competition. 
25. Would not the result of that be very-much to 
dilute your general examination ? There are certain 
subjects of a liberal education, a knowledge of which 
all clerks ought to possess. ‘This scheme is to ensure 
that all the clerks should possess a liberal education, 
and not that they should come in by mere technical 
knowledge. Having competed in a liberal education, 
their own specialities may then be shown by the 
special subjects which they take up; but if you 
put those special subjects into their general edu- 
cation will you not dilute it ?—Even now the general 


‘scheme of examination includes a great deal which 


has a technical aspect ; it includes, for instance, foreign 
languages for departments under the Foreign Office ; 
it includes the higher branches of arithmetic and book- 
keeping for the account departments; but I doubt 
the expediency of including in a general scheme any 
very technical subjects. 

26. (Mr. Farrer.)’ Do you not attach importance 
to that ?—I attach importance to it in this way: I 
think it of great importance that the general com- 
petition should be comprehensive and” self-contained, 
and that there should be nothing beyond it bearing 
upon the selection of the men. It might be arranged 
with advantage that men who had passed in the 
general examination should be called upon to study 
particular subjects as a condition of their appointment 
to particular offices; that I freely admit, but I con- 
sider that the classification of the results of the exami- 
nation in order of merit isa cardinal point, and that « 
no other consideration of less importance should be 
allowed to interfere with it. t 

27. (Mr. Walrond.) At the same time, I under- 
stand you to say that you do not consider that the 
order of merit should necessarily govern the order in 
which candidates should receive appointments ?—No ; 
I consider that enough will be done both as regards 
the good of the public service, and also as regards 


justice to the candidates, if the actual result of the 


examination is published, showing the order of merit. 
Of course as respects those candidates who come near 
the head, their chances of an early and good selec- 
tion are likely to be increased. — 

28. But you do not think that the heads of 
departments would be at all bound to follow the 
order of merit ?—No; they should choose freely with 
reference to what they consider most conducive to the 
efficiency of their department according to qualifi- 
cations and character. As the detailed results of the 
examinations would be published to all the world, the 
heads of departments would act under an effective 
responsibility in making their selections. : 
- 29. (Chairman.) You are aware that in the 
universities there is now a general practice of divid- 
ing the candidates into schools, such as a classical 
school, a mathematical school, and so on. Is not this 
very much the same as the practice of all universities, 
in dividing them up into groups or schools, with 
pupils in each school? That is the practice in’ the 
English and the Scotch universities, but under diffe- 
rent names.. They first pass a general examination 
in order to show that they have the elements of a 
liberal education, and after that they are asked to 
take their degree in a particular direction, according 
to the peculiar and special knowledge which they 
intend to profess in future life p—Provided that their 
passing in a special subject is kept quite distinet from _ 
the selecting examination, there can, I think, be no 
objection to that. 

30. That is exactly the proposal which we make, 
namely, to keep the selecting examination entirely 
distinct ?—If there is a full, free, and open compe- 
tition in general subjects, and special to the extent 
which I have mentioned, namely, foreign languages, 
and so on, and if those candidates who do best are 
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classed in order of merit, with full details of their 
_ proficiency in the different subjects, I then see no 

objection to any head of a department prescribing any 
_ special studies which may be necessary. 

‘31. You quite differ from us as to the alpha- 
betical order ?—Yes; entirely. The report then 
says: “ There remains the question, on what prin- 
“ ciple the select list should be framed, 7.e., whether 
“ by taking up to such a number as might be 
“ required those who obtained the greatest aggregate 
“ of marks,” (I have given my reasons why that 
should be the plan, that is, real and full competition, ) 
“ or by placing upon it all those who came up to a 
“ certain standard in a certain number of subjects,” 
which is the old plan of a fixed test. In fact, with a 
real competitive system there is no standard at all. 

32. (Mr. Walrond.) Is it not a common expres- 
sion to talk of people competing for honours at 
Oxford? What do you consider to be the standard of 
the first class at Oxford; is it not based upon com- 
petition ?—No doubt there is competition to get into 
the class,* ‘but there is no competition to be first 
instead of last in the class. The difference between 
the first and the last in a class is often greater than 
between those who are and those who are not in it. 

33. (Mr. Farrer.) Is not the present object rather 

_ to get a class than to get the individuals in the class ? 
—Itis a question of individuals. The object is to get 
the requisite number of individuals as highly qualified 
as possible. 

34, The number being limited, there would be a 
competition for the class in either case. Is it not the 
question of competition within the class which you 
are raising ?—Yes; no doubt there would be compe- 
tition to get into the class, but I have given my 
reasons for thinking that that is much less desirable 
on many grounds than competition, not only to get 
into the class, but also to be classed in the order of 
merit within the class. Nothing short of this last plan 
“ ean secure the two main objects, towards which we have 
been working for 20 years, of absolutely preventing 
patronage and choosing the best men. 

85. You did not seem at first to understand that 
this scheme which we have proposed is a real and 
bona fide competition. You want a fixed number of 
men, and this proposal secures your getting that num- 
ber of men upon that list by perfectly open com- 
petition; although it does not distinguish between 
them by putting them in their order of merit ?-— 
No doubt there would be competition to get into the 
class. . 

36. It would be a perfectly open competition with 
regard to those who did not get in ?—Yes. 

37. Then do not you see that it does away with 
patronage ?—No; certainly not. The very next sen- 
tence in the report shows how patronage would creep 
in: “This standard to be determined by experience 
‘“‘ with reference to the average supply of qualified 
* candidates and the average demand for them.” So 
that this standard is really to be no standard at all; 
it is to be variable, and liable to reduction. 

38. It is not all the men who come up to that 
standard who are put upon the list, but a sufficient 
number to fill the vacancies selected by competition 
out of all those who compete ?—Yes. 

39. (Chairman.) Will not there always be a vary- 
ing number upon any scheme? If 500 men come 


* The Oxford examination for honours is one of graduated 
fixed tests; that is to say, there is a minimum standard for 
each class, and all who pass that standard are admitted upon the 
class, while if none should happen to pass it, the class would, 
for the occasion, be non-existent. This has actually occurred, 
there having been a final school in which there was no first 
class in Litere Humaniores. ‘There is, therefore, no com- 
petition to get into the first class in the sense in which Sir 
Stafford Northcote and.I understood competition, that is, that 
_ © a larger number of persons are examined against each other 

“¢ for the attainment of a smaller number of benefits.” See 
answer to question 3. The Cambridge examination for 
honours is the pure competitive and the graduated fixed test, 
side by side. There are classes, but the men are throughout 
arranged in order of merit. gett 
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up for 10 places, the examiners will screw up the 
examination much more than if 20 men come for 10 
places? Is not it just the same as in all examina- 
tions >—-No doubt the greater the press of qualified 
candidates the higher will be the attainments necessary 
to get upon the list. ; 

40. Is not this the freest and most open compe- 
tition for the first entrance in that way ? There is 
no limit. Ifa large number of competitors come up, 
will not the examination be screwed up much higher ? 


_—I should think go, 


41. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing that you take a 
list ; you have to fill up eight places; those eight are 
the best candidates out of all those who come up, and 
they, therefore, are upon the list. Does it make 
any difference whether you have the figures one to 
eight opposite their names or not ?—I think it makes 
the greatest possible difference with regard to getting 
the best men. Even without an examination you ask 
experts whom you consult to put candidates in the 
order of merit, and it is much more so when you have 
an actual examination, because the difference between 
the first and last in a list is often very great, and to 
be first or second in an examination of this sort is a 
far greater object to young men than merely to be 
included in a mass of men. 


42. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you not think that that | 


must be regarded as an open question, since Oxford 
goes upon the other plan? Of course a great deal 
may be said in favour of Cambridge against Oxford, 
but it would not do to say that those at Oxford had 
no ambition and no desire to distinguish themselves ? 
—We have a larger experience still; we have many 
years experience of the Indian Civil Service and 
the artillery and engineers, and some experience 
even for the branch of the service which we are 
now considering ; and if the inducement held out 
was merely to be included in a posse of young men, 
our chance of getting the flower of the youth of the 
country would be very much less than it is now; and 
I cannot see the reason of it; I have not heard any 
one reason given for classing them alphabetically in- 
stead of doing it in order of merit. 

43. Do you not think that there is this reason: 
that if you do not want the order of merit to carry 
weight in the right of appointment, and if you say that 
the man who is first on the list has no better right to 
get the appointment than the man who is twentieth on 
the list, the arrangement in order of merit is wasted 
and is worthless ?—No, I do not at ail admit that. I 
consider that to be primus inter pares, whatever the 
nature of the competition may be, is of great impor- 
tance. J experienced the benefit of it myself under 
the old Haileybury system. There was competition 
among the men of the same term at Haileybury, 
and at the end of the two years we were classed ac- 
cording to the results of the four previous half-yearly 
examinations, and it was considered a great advantage 
to the young men who went out to India, as bearing 
upon their future prospects, whether they went out at 
the head or at the tail; in fact, to go out at the head 
was a decided benefit as bearing upon all their future 
prospects. And so it would be here; to be first or 
second in these competitions would be a great prize 
to be striven for by the best youth of the country. 
The order of merit must carry great weight in all 
that concerns the prospects of the young men, and it 
ought to do so. _ 

44. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you in that case put 
down the order in which each man stood in each sub- 
ject, or only the order in which he stood in the 
aggregate ?—I would put down the order in which 
he stood in each subject, and also the aggregate. 

45. You would put down the marks in each par- 
ticular subject >—Yes. 

46. (Chairman.) Would not that be recorded for 
the information of any head of a department under 
the system recommended ?—It should not only be re- 
corded, but published. This is a most critical part of 
our national institutions, namely, the selection of can- 
didates for the public service, and it ought to have 
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_ every possible safeguard. The examinations should not 


only be rightly conducted, but they should be shown to’ 
the whole country to be rightly conducted, and every 
amount of publicity should be given to them. The 
great object of Sir Stafford Northcote and myself was 
to put an end to patronage in the Civil Service. Com- 
petition, as we proposed it, has been adopted for 
many years in some branches of the service, and it 
has been at last adopted in the Home Civil Service, 
and that has put an end to patronage. 

47, (Mr. Farrer.) It seems to me that the question 
between us is merely the question of how much of 
the’results of the examination you should record and 
how much you should keep back; that the one system 
recommended is precisely as destructive of patronage 
ag the other; but that the question is whether the 
examiners shall put down a little more or a little less 
in their report for the information of the heads of 
departments and of the public ?—In my opinion, 
nothing short of a full publication of the results of 
the examination, showing how each man has done in 
each subject, and how they have done relatively to 
each other in all the subjects, can furnish the necessary 
guarantee against the revival of patronage, and can 
give the necessary confidence to the country. 

48. (Sir William Stephenson.) You do not think 
that the publication of those names in order of merit 
would prefer a claim on the part of those men as 
-opposed to the right of selection of the departments ? 
—No. Of course they would know the conditions on 
which they entered, and that in various departments 
particular qualifications were necessary for their 
proper administration ; and there is every reason to 
believe that the selections would be made with refer- 
ence to the attainments of the candidates. The 
responsibility of the heads of departments would begin 
where the responsibility of the examiners ended. 
‘The public ought to have the means of knowing how 
the selections were made. 

49. (Chairman.) I think that if you look at our 


report you will find that we have mentioned both | 


plans of reporting without any difference between 
them. We say that there are two methods, and each 
of those methods is explained, but I do not see here 
that we specially recommend one over the other? 
=That may be so. | 

50. (Mr. Farrer.) And so far as a selection is 
concerned, we certainly intended that the competition 
should be perfectly open ?—Then the difference is as 
to publication. There is a difference in spirit be- 
tween the report of the Commissioners and the report 
of Sir Stafford Northcote and myself. We had a 
period of doubt in the early stage of our deliberations, 
but we came to the conclusion that nothing but full, 
open, and free competition, the results being published 
to all the world, was powerful enough to abolish 


patronage and secure the best men ; and so we finally — 


expressed in our report. Allow me, on the other 
hand, to read the paragraph in the report of your 
Commission. You say,—“The first of these two 
‘6 methods has some advantage in point of sim- 
“ plicity, but it is liable to objections on other 
“ orounds.” (Those grounds are not stated.) “ Both 
“ satisfy equally the conditions of competition,” (that 
Ideny. You will admit that within the class they 
‘do not do so) “though open standards have the 
“ advantage of the experience of our great univer- 
“ sities.’ I must put in a caveat to that. What has 


governed the spirit of all these proceedings has been 


the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, the Wranglers. 

51. (Mr. Walrond.) That point has been: mis- 
understood, because I have ‘observed it: in an 
The two 
systems which are compared are these :—One, the 
making up of a general aggregate composed of the 
marks obtained by a candidate in a great many 
subjects, such as classics, mathematical science, moral 
science, natural science, and so on, which is a thing 
as much unknown at Cambridge as at Oxford, and 
the other is examining men in different subjects at 
different times by different examiners, bringing out 
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separate and independent lists, one for classics, and 
another for French, and another for moral sciencé, a 
number of triposes, as they are called at Cambridge, | 
and a number of different schools, as they are called 
at Oxford. In that respect the two universities: 
agree, and ‘the notion of an aggregate combined 
examination, where the marks obtained in, say, 
natural science are lumped together with the marks 
obtained in Latin, was never known, I think, in this 
country at all until it was introduced with regard to 
the Indian examinations. Iam not saying anything 
against it, but it is as much unknown at Cambridge 
as it is at Oxford?—Then if it be a new institution 
I contend that we have had. ample experience of its 
beneficial effects, and that it has been eminently suc- 
cessful. 

52. Then you do not object to this expression, 


‘that “open standards have the advantage of the 


“ experience of our great universities ?”—I think ' 
that that is liable to be misunderstood. What is 
generally understood by an open standard is, that it 
is a fixed standard, and that anyone who can pass it 
has a claim. 

58. Is it not the case at Oxford, as well as at 
Cambridge, that there is a fixed standard for the first, 
‘second, and third classes, and that the only difference 
is that in one university the names of those who come 
up for examination are arranged alphabetically, and 
that in the other university they are not so arranged ? 
—Yes; but where there is a full and open compe- 
tition, the competitors being arranged in order of 
merit, standards are lost sight of, because out of 
so many competitors you would always get a large 
number’ of men above any standard which could be 
fixed. Standards are-merely for fixed test examina- 
tions, but when-there is an open competition you lose 
sight of standards altogether. The difference is the 
same (as I have already said) as leaping over a bar 
which is placed at a certain height, or seeing who 
can leap highest. 

54. Is it uot so at Cambridge; is there not a 
distinction between a man who is wrangler and a 
man who is a senior optimus ?—Yes, but for the 
practical matter before us, which is a limited number 
of appointments and a large number of candidates, 
if there is full and free competition and classifica- 
tion according to merit you forget standards. I will 
read to the end of that paragraph of the Commis- 
sioners report :—‘ And by the aid of good examiners 
“* under the Civil Service Commission open standards 
“ might be made to produce satisfactory results 
*«« without creating an undue balance between supply 
“ and demand.” But the tendency of anything like 
a fixed test is that the supply and demand would be 
constantly out of joint, whereas in a real competition 
you have always the exact number which you want. 

55. Are you not confining the words “fixed 
test” and “fixed standard” to what is commonly 
called a pass at Oxford and at Cambridge, whereas 
the words “fixed standard” just as,much apply to 
honours; and that is always what is intended here, 
in speaking of a standard, it is a standard of the first 
class or of the second class. In the early part of your 
remarks I think that you spoke of its being easy to 
cram up to a fixed standard, but is it so easy to cram 
up to the standard of a wrangler, or the first class at 
Oxford ?—Wherever standards are imposed there 
must be a power tocram up to them; but it is im- 
possible to cram‘up to a real competition between 
different men of uncertain attainments. 

56. Then you would apply that remark to the © 
standard of a first class at Cambridge just as much as 
to a pass?—The moment that you have a fixed 
standard you can cram up to it, but not when the ques-— 
tion is as to the relative attainments of two individuals. 
The report goes on to say. “Any system which 
“ attempts to )range candidates according to the 
“ ageregates of marks obtained in a variety of subjects 
“ must be attended with peculiar difficulty, involving 
* as it does the problem of estimating with strict 
«* numerical accuracy the relative values of different 


 « kinds of knowledge and ability, displayed it may be, 
“ in widely different branches of study.” The answer 
to that is, that it is actually done ; it has been done 
for years in the Indian examinations, and in the 
artillery and engineers, and it has been done also of 
- Jate for the Civil Service. . 

57. (Mr. Farrer.) I hope that you understand 

at we are quite as much in favour of open competi- 
tion as you can be ; but this paragraph has been much 
misunderstood, and this is a very subordinate point? 

—Yes, but the point is one of great importance. I 
had rather have nomination followed by really free 
competition than the most open admission to a fixed 
test. 

68. (Chairman.) And the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the plan are stated with the view of 
information, so that the point may be finally deter- 
mined, but we do nothing more than state the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this system?—lI agree 
that there is nothing decisive in the character of these 
paragraphs. — - 

59. (Mr. Farrer.) They are not intended to cut 
down entrance by competition ?—I think that I need 

_ not make any further remark on that portion of the 
report. . : : 

60. (Chairman.) Have you considered the re- 

- commendations of the Commission with regard to 
duty pay ?—I have, very carefully. That subject is 
mentioned at pages 15, 16, and 17 of the|report, but 

_ it is only alluded to cursorily at pages 15 and 16, while 

it is dwelt upon more in detail at page 17. I will 
read a short passage from the report : “ The numbers 

“ in the present classes have been arranged not only 

* with the view of attaching higher pay to higher 

work, but for the purpose of creating a general 

“ system of promotion. The latter object we have 

already provided for by our service scale, and we 

“ think that any further pay or promotion should 

depend entirely on the amount and character of the 
superior work which has to be done, and should 
only be given for the actual performance of this 
“ work. In allotting these prizes the best qualified 
«¢ man should be selected, without regard to any other 
consideration.” In that I entirely concur. I con- 
sider that-the Commission has done an eminent public, 
service by so well maturing that plan of a general 
service pay applicable to two respective classes of 
clerks ‘throughout the service, and making every- 
thing beyond that the reward of superior qualifica- 
tion. It is only in the application of the principle 
that I have any difference with the Commission. 
The Commissioners go on to say, “ We therefore 

_“ recommend” (I: deny that word “ therefore”) 
“ that, according to the present practice of the Bank 

- % of England and various private banks and com- 
“ mercial establishments, special extra rates of pay- 
© ment, to be called. duty pay, should be attached to 
«¢ superior duties and work of a special character.” 
Now I will give my reasons against that particular 
form of providing the higher inducements of the 
service beyond the service pay. 

61. That is between 400/. and 600/,? — The 
Commissioners propose that the superior inducements 
over and above the service pay should consist partly 

of staff appointments and partly of duty pay. I see 
strong reasons for not making the distinction. I 
would have only one class of superior inducements, 
call them what you will. I think that “duty pay” 
is a bad name ; if they were all called “ staff appoint- 
ments ” it would be better. 
is intended to be something different from the staff 
appointments ; I cannot precisely arrive at what is 
intended ; but it is evident that the duty pay is to be 

’ more of a personal and special character, and, as you 
deseribe it in your letter to Sir Stafford Northcote, 

“ of an elastic character,” and the precedent which is 
given is the practice of the Bank of England and of 
various private, banks and commercial establishments. 
That precedent is inapplicable. Those private estab- 

 jishments have the strongest personal interest to 

_ make suitable promotions, and they have full personal 
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The duty pay evidently - 


power to do so. As stated by the-Commission the 
clerks frequently change and leave their employers 
for better appointments elsewhere. If they are dis- 
satisfied it is easy for them to go elsewhere and to 
provide for themselves in other ways, which is not the 
case in the public service. It-is one of the character- 
istics of the public service that when a man has got 
into the rut, and has been in it for a few years, it is 
difficult for him to get suitable employment elsewhere. 
Private service is altogether more elastic, not to say 
more free and easy, than the public service, Public 
administration is not personal atall; it is a delegation ; 
it is in the nature of a public trust, and'as such it 


must be subjected to general rules and guarantees. 


62. But. have you not this practical guarantee, 
that the responsible permanent head of a department 
would, for his own convenience and comfort, take 
very good care that the men whom he entrusted with 
the higher duties of the office should be men who 
could perform them ?—Yes. When I explain myself 
more fully you will see that, provided the superior 
appointments in an office, by whatever name they are 
known, are a fixed quantity, that is, provided the 
nature of the superior work, and the number of men 
required to perform it, are carefully considered before- 
hand, and the salaries are fixed accordingly, and pro- 
motions are made according to vacancies, it will then 
all come out quite plain, but I do not think that that 
is intended. 

63. (Mr. Farrer.) We intended that these should 


not be personal things changing from day to day, but: 


should be fixed; that it should be said that so many 
clerks were wanted, and that a certain superintendence 
of those clerks was wanted, for which there should be 
an extra payment, and that that extra payment should 
be given to any clerk, provided that he performed 
those duties. The thing would be as rauch fixed as it 
is at present, and the extra pay would only be given 
to those persons who did that description of work ?— 
I have been arguing upon the supposition that there 
would be something more personal and special in the 
duty pay appointments than in the staff appointments. 

64, Not at all?—Then why make the distinc- 
tion ? 

65. For this reason, that anyone who has known 
the public service knows the extreme difficulty of 
promoting a man in the lower ranks over the head of 
aman who has been a long time in the office, simply 
that he may do better work ; itis the most difficult 
thing in the*world to do; the whole feeling of the 
office is against it. What we want to do by this pro- 
posal of duty pay is that all men shall rise to 400/. a 
year if they really do their work decently well, but 
that for places of supervision there shall be higher pay, 
which shall only be given to the men if they do that 
work ?—Yes, I understand that. 

66. We are not passing one man over the head 
of another, but we say to the best man “you shall 
“ supervise that department, and you shall have an 
“ extra 100/. a year ?”—But in order to comply with 
those conditions it is not necessary to establish a 
separate class of payments under a new name. After 
all, you fall back upon the old principle, which is 
based upon immemorial experience, that you consider 
the nature of the superior duties to be performed and 
fix your salaries accordingly, and then you promote 
the men who are below in the service ranks to the 
vacancies as they occur. 

67. (Chairman.) Is not the difference between 
us very much a difference in name. The duty pay 


would. be fixed with the approbation of the Treasury” 


just as much as any other part of the payment would 
be. It is just a means of enabling you to promote by 


merit instead of men rising by seniority, and instead of 


the bars of classes, which have given so much dissatis- 
faction ?—If that is all that is really intended I cannot. 
see the necessity for confusing the official and public: 
mind by a difference of name. 
mission to propose that the number and the salaries of 


the superior appointments, including the duty pay _ 


appointments, shall be according to the work to be 
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done, and the number of pérsons required to do it. 
When that has been settled, and there are so many 
superior appointments, call them by’ what name you 
will, whether “staff appointments” or “duty pay” 
appointments, when you make your promotions you 
must still pass over men, and must still take the fittest 
man, whether you appoint a man to a staff appoint- 
ment or toa duty pay appointment ; and ther efore it 
seems to me that nothing is gained by introducing a 
new class of superior appointments under a new name. 
The recommendation has undoubtedly produced a 
general impression that duty pay is something different 
from a staff appointment, and that it is governed by 
more personal considerations. 

68. Under the old plan there used to be a ciassi- 
fication of rigid classes with a limited number in 
class 1, class 2, and class 3; a man could only rise 
from class 3 to class 2 if there was a vacancy, and it 
was generally a question of seniority ; and in the 
same way from class 2 to class 1; and there wasa 
stoppage ; whereas according to this plan all would 
advance to a fair maximum, and the fittest doing 
the best work would have promotion ?>—Then why 
call it “duty pay ?” All you have to do is to reduce 
the present excessive number of chief and senior 
clerks. There are by far too many superior salaries ; 
that is stated again and again in the report, and the 
point at which we want to arrive is to reduce that 
number of redundant superior appointments to the 
number which is really necessary for the performance 
of the more intellectual and responsible work, and to 
promote to those appointments only by merit. 

69. Do you not see an advantage in a clerk being 
able to enter the service, knowing that if he is a 
meritorious man he will be sure to get up to 600/. a 
year, without reference to a series of limited appoint- 
ments of 1,000/. or 1,200/. a year, which we call 
staff appointments ?—Certainly; but that translated 
into common language merely means that there will 
be as many superior appointments (some better paid 
than others) as the service requires, and that when 
vacancies occur the best men will be promoted. 

70. (Mr. Walrond.) There-is this point which I 
think has not been remembered. Admitting that the 
thing would very likely resolve itself into something 
like the present division into classes, is there not still 
this point : at present if a man is not promoted from 
the class in which he is, say from the second class 
into the first, his salary is stationary; but with a 
service scale, although he is not promoted, his salary 
goes on growing ?—I am entirely in favour of a service 
scale, and I am also in favour of staff appointments ; 
but I think that you have not manipulated the superior 
appointments in the best manner. ‘There is one 
service scale for the first-class clerks, and I think that 
there should be only one class of superior appoint- 
ments, but this scheme would introduce two, namely, 
the staff appointments and the duty pay. 

71. (Mr. 


a man beyond 400/. a year, except the chance of 
getting a staff appointment ?—There would be quite 
as many staff appointments, but under the scheme of 
the Commissioners they would be called by two 
separate names, involving apparently new conditions. 
I would call them all staff appointments; they are 
really all staff-appointments. Without the general 
rules and guarantees to which I have alluded the 
public service would be in a constant state of unsettle- 
ment, without security or certainty either for employers 
or employed ; and “the tendency to create places in 
<* order to satisfy applicants” would be at a maximum. 
There is no doubt that other persons generally have 
the same idea as myself with regard to duty pay; they 
think it a much more unsettled kind of thing than 
the staff appointments. The Treasury would be 


quite unable to cope with the applications which would — 


be made from all sides for elastic, variable, semi- 
personal duty pay. » All this is subject to the expla- 
nation which. you have been so kind as to give, In 
the’ report upon the Treasury establishment, signed 


Farrer.) If you had the service scale 
without the duty pay there would be no stimulus to 


\ 


by Sir William Gibson Craig y, Mr. Parker, and myself, 

we say: * With respect to "the practice of assign- 

‘* ing permanent extra allowances to the performance 

“ of particular branches of duty, we concur in the— 
‘* opinion expressed in that portion of the report of 

“ the Committee of the House of Commons on — 
“ miscellaneous expenditure (page 15), which relates 
“ to this subject; but those who are now in the 
“ receipt of extra allowances may be permitted to 
“ retain them until their next promotion.” The 
passage in the report of that Select Committee is as 
follows: “ Neither do they see any reason for reducing 
“ the salaries of the establishment of permanent officers 
“ of the Treasury, but they object to granting addi- 
“tional remuneration for extra service, however 
“ laborious or ably performed, as they consider that 
sufficient salaries should be fixed upon the con- 
“ dition of the employment of the whole time of 
“ those who hold them. Any case for extra reward 
“ should in their judgment be previously submitted 
- to | Parliament.” Now the popular idea of “duty 
pay,” as derived from the Commissioners report, is 
that it is another version of the old extra allowances. 

The public establishments used to swarm with them ; 
they were of a very miscellaneous character. Clerks 
gave their time and labour to particular matters for 
which they thought they could get extra allew- 
ances, and starved the rest, and so far as duty pay 
looks that way it is very objectionable. The old well- 
tried principle of fixed establishments, which applies 
to every branch of the public service, military and 
naval, as well as civil, ought in my opinion not to be 
departed from. In the first place it will enable you to 
form the best practicable estimate of the numbers and 
pay for each class of work, and then to promote only 
on vacancies. —T’hat promotion on vacancies is « most 
important principle. See what we have come to in 
the staff corps in India by departing from that prin- 
ciple of promoting only on vacancies. The person 
should be for the place, and not the place for 
the person. With anything like a variable plan of 
duty pay in the different departments, the pressure 
upon the Treasury would be constant, whereas with 
the old plan of fixed establishments suited to each 
class of work, only an occasional revision of estab- 
lishments would be necessary without the perpetual 
intrusion of personal pretensions. 

72. (Sir William Stephenson.) I think that the 
Commission ‘entirely agree with you in that. The 
intention was that all the places to which duty pay 
should attach should be as much fixed as the first, 
second, and third classes. of the office are now fixed, 
and that it should not be varied at discretion, and 
that those places where duty pay was attached 
should go on part passu with the service scale, 
and should be attached to it; so that in principle 


we agree with you ?—I have been arguing on the 


general i impression which I have received. 

73. (Chairman.) We wished to avail ourselves of 
the advantage of having your opinion as a person of 
large experience, less with the view of publication 
than of showing to ourselves and the Government any 
dangers to be “avoided with regard to our report, 
because it is a difficult thing to ask one individual, 
however eminent, to sit in judgment between us and 
the public; but we think it very important for our 
own judgment and for the Government that we should 
have the benefit of your opinion ?—I am quite alive 
to that distinction. I consider that you did me 


_great honour by asking me for my opinion upon your 


report. 

74. (Mr. Joyce.) Does not duty pay eyes the pay 
to be given for certain special duties ? At present, 
with the scales and the increments as now fixed, 
of two men who may be appointed to a particular 
duty, one may get a rise of 200/. a year and the 
other may get;no rise at all ?—Yes; but the 
admission of that principle would raise all the ob- 
jections which I have. mentioned. It would at once 
throw the public service into a state of entire un- 
settlement. Whenever two clerks who are receiving 
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two different rates of pay are performing the same 
duties, if it was considered necessary to equalize their 
salaries by giving duty pay to one of them there 
would be no feeling of settlement whatever. The true 
principle of the public service is to fix such salaries 
as the work requires, and then to let the men take 
their chance as to promotion. In the case of which 
you have spoken if two men received different rates 
of pay who were doing the same work, and if the one 
receiving the lower rate of pay did the work as well 


as the other who was receiving a better rate of pay, © 


it would go to his advantage on the occasion of the 
next promotion. 


75. If it! is once admitted that a service scale is 
the right of all, does not justice seem to require that 
for a specific duty of more. than ordinary ditheuity or 
importance you must give a certain sum over and 
above the service scale ?—If the duties are so distin- 
guished by their importance and difficulty and respon- 
sibility as to require permanently a person of superior 
ability and experience to be placed upon them, that is 
aground for a staff appointment. If the existing 
number of superior appointments will not suffice to 

provide a man for those superior duties, it is a case 
for an increase of establishment, but the fact is that 
the higher class of appointments in the public offices 
_ is greatly in excess and ought to be reduced. My ideao 
duty pay, as gathered from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, is that duty pay is something more elastic 
than service pay, and is capable of being modified and 
manipulated ; and that whenever a case occurs of a 
person who is receiving ordinary pay being required 
_ for some special duty an application should be made to 
the Treasury for duty pay. Now, if that is what is 
intended, I think that it would be most disastrous. 


76. (Chairman.) I will give you an instance of 
it. A clerk in the Audit Office has been specially 
detailed to examine. into the accounts of the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners in Ireland; the accounts 
~ are extremely complex, and it requires a man of great 
ability to do them. Now that is a case where a cer- 
tain amount of duty pay would be allowed for his 
doing such special work ?—He ought to be paid out 
of the Church funds. 


77. (Sir William Stephenson.) In that case, if 
there was a necessity for employing a man of that 
kind, the Treasury or the head of the Government 
would say whether he was entitled to that duty pay 
or not; if, would be the same thing in principle, would 
it not ?—No rule is so absolute as not to have excep- 
tions ; what I contend for with respect to the point 
upon which we are now speaking is, not that as an 
exceptional case, but as a principle, it would be very 
objectionable. It would be merely a revival of the 
abundant crop of extra allowances which we did all 
we could to stop. The principles now advocated by 
me were embodied in the reports upon the Treasury 
and Colonial Office at pages 3 and 47 of the volume of 
Reports of Committees of Inquiry into Public Offices, 
laid before Parliament in 1854, and at page 54 the 
following statement will be found of what I believe to 
be the earliest precedent for this form of official estab- 
lishment :— : 

“Previously to the year 1831 there was only one 
establishment of clerks at the India House, rising by 
successive gradations from a very low toa liberal 
salary, and employed both in copying and other 
routine work, and in duties of a much higher kind ; 
but in the above-mentioned year a change was made, 
the nature of which will be best understood by a 
perusal of the following extract from the regulations 
of the India house :— 


“<< That every established clerk appointed be allowed 
on his admission a salary of 80/. for the first 
year, and that an increase of 16/. be annually made 
until he shall have completed his twentieth year of 
service, and attained the maximum of 400/. per 
- annum, when all increase under the regulations will 
cease : ‘ 


_ through various branches of the service. 


“¢That as there are duties in all the offices the 
responsibility and importance of which will require 
the allowance of higher salaries to the clerks per- 
forming them than will be attainable by the pre- 
ceding scale, fixed salaries be established for a certain 
number of superior stations, to be drawn by the 
parties filling such stations, without reference to 
length of service : ; 

“ «That promotion to the stations with fixed salaries 
be in every ease conferred upon the party best 
qualified to succeed, seniority affording a ground of 
preference only in cases of equal merit.’ 

“Tt is also the practice at the India House to have 
the copying and other merely routine work done by 
persons paid by fixed rates, acting under proper 
superintendence.” 

It will be observed that in this case the superior 
appointments to which promotion was made solely on 
the ground of qualification were called neither “ staff” 
nor “duty pay ” appointments, but “ stations.’ 

78. (Chairman.) Turning to page 22 of our re- 
port, do you think that the changes required in the 
Civil Service could be made by Orders in Council, or 
would it be better to have them embodied in an Act 
of Parliament ?—I think that it would be better, as 
recommended by the Commissioners, that they should 
be embodied in an Act of Parliament; and I beg to 
refer to the last paragraph of the report of Sir Stafford 
Northeote and myself, strongly urging the same ar- 
rangement. If, for instance, that had been done when 
we recommended it, the breach which is now threat- 
ened in the plan of open, full, free competition 
would not have come under discussion at all. But, 
more than that, we must not only have the status and 
conditions of the Civil Service laid down by Act of Par- 
liament, but we must have an authority capable of su- 
pervising it. The Commissioners state in their report :-— 
“ Many witnesses have suggested that there should 
** be a board of control or appeal, which should finally 
“ decide on all questions of promotion and transfer 
“ from one department to another.” It could not, I 
think, be done in that form. The introduction of a 
new board for the purpose would, in my opinion, be 
very objectionable; but nevertheless. that craving 
expresses a real want. Mr. Childers says that a 
more continuous and responsible control should be 
exercised by the Treasury with reference io the 
strength of the several civil establishments. No doubt 
the Treasury are the proper supervising and control- 
ling body in all matters which relate to the public 
establishments. They have the power of the purse, 
or rather, in the exercise of their constitutional func- 
tion, they have the power of controlling the public 
expenditure. The Treasury are already practically 
vested with a central power over the civil establish- 
ments, and all that is required to strengthen it is to 
place it under the guarantee of an Act of Parliament, 
and zo to constitute the Treasury establishment as to 
make it sufficient for the purpose of exercising this 
control. On this point I beg to submit to the Com- 
missioners the fruits of many years consideration of 
the subject while I was at the Treasury, namely, a 
paper which was submitted to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the First Lord of the day, dated 
October 1855. There are three paragraphs of that 
paper which I perhaps may be allowed to read. ‘This 
is the way in which I would constitute the Treasury 
establishment, not only for the proper performance of 
the many important duties directly under the Treasury, 
but also as a body for revising and controlling the 
whole public service. “In other branches of the 
“ public service it is held to be indispensable that 
“ those who exercise control should have had prac- 
“ tical experience of the duties which they are called 
¢ upon to superintend. The remarkable efficiency of 
“ the Anglo-Indian Administration under difficulties 
“ far exceeding those which exist in this country is, 
“ ina great degree, owing to the attention which is 
“ paid to this point.” Nobody is appointed to the 
superior appointments in India who has not risen 
“But at 
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& the Treasury neither the political nor permanent 


“ officers possess, according to the existing system, 
«* personal knowledge of any portion of that vast 
“ extent of civil and military business which they 
“ have to control. The experience of the political 
“ officers is parliamentary ; the experience of the 
“ permanent officers is confined to the Treasury itself. 
«“ The result is that the internal arrangements and 
“ regulations of the different departments are very 
“‘ imperfectly understood at the Treasury, and the 
« general supervision with which that office is charged 
“ on behalf of the public is either entirely omitted, or 
“ performed in what must be pronounced to be, on 


© the whole, a loose, superficial, and perfunctory 


‘* manner. The actual state and interior working of 
“ the establishments by which the revenue of this 
“ country is collectéd, and its communications are 
“¢ maintained, are ordinarily known at the Treasury 
“ only by the statements and counter-statements of 
“ complainants and heads of departments, which is a 
“ mode of obtaining information equally applicable to 
** every other subject, however foreign to the fune- 
“ tions of the Treasury. The history of these great 
“ establishments is full of instances of public incon- 
“ venience arising from the non-existence, in any true 
“ sense, of the superintending, revising, re-adjusting 


.* power.” Then these are the principal changes which 


we recommend: “That the superior establishment of 
“the Treasury should in future be constituted by 
“ appointing to it the ablest and best of the clerks of 
“ a certain standing in the establishments superin- 
“ tended or controlled by this office.” 

79. You are aware that we have recommended 
that in fact ?— Yes, I should first have read your re- 
commendation. 1 mentioned in an early part of my 
evidence that this would only be a development and 
strengthening of what you propose. The paper from 
which I am quoting then proceeds to state “that the 
“ salary at commencement should not be less than 
“ 5001. a year,”’—I would have no class answering to 
the former junior clerks,—*“ and that the persons so 
‘* appointed should be limited to the number required 
*¢ for the transaction of the real business of the office 
“ as distinguished from the various forms in which 
“ that business is afterwards recorded.. As these 
“ appointments would be of the nature of transfers 
* on promotion, there would be no occasion for a 
“ literary examination. The selection would be made 
“ upon actual proof of superior qualification for official 
“ business during a period of service, which should 
* not be less than ten or more than twenty years. 
“ By this enlargement of the field of selection the 
“ best talent which the public service could afford 
** would be rendered available for the transaction of 
“ the duties of the greatest importance. The prac- 
“ tical experience of the nature of the business of the 
“ different departments which would be collected at 
“ the Treasury would enable that office, greatly to 
“« the public advantage, to exercise a real control over 
“ their establishments and expenditure. The great 
“ revenue departments especially, which form the 
“ peculiar charge of the Treasury, would be brought 
“ under an effective revision, which they never yet 
* have been. A step would be made towards that 
greatest of all desiderata in reference to the per- 
** manent Civil Service of the Crown, the opening of 
“ a professional career to talent and good conduct. 
** Young men of superior education and ability would 
“ be attracted to the service by thé improved pros 
‘ pects it would offer, and the loss to the revenue 
“ and other departments of a small proportion of the 
“ best of their younger men, who would be selected 
“ for employment at the Treasury, would be com- 
** pensated a hundredfold by the general stimulus 
“ which the knowledge of the existence of such a 
reward for exertion and self-improvement would 
“ give to the members of the several establishments. 
“« There is even now a considerable number of ex- 
perienced and able men in the different public de- 
partments who would do full justice to the impor- 
“ portant duties to which they would be called at the 
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“ Treasury. The secretaries offices at the Customs 
“ and Post Office, which are the central controlling 
“ offices of those departments, are already recruited 
“ by selection trom the whole of those establishments 
“ on the same principle on which it is now proposed 
“ to recruit the Treasury from the whole of the Civil 
“ Service.” There is one paragraph more which 
I should like to read :— 

“There is one function of the Treasury of first- 
rate importance for which no provision has yet 
been made. As no new appointment can be created, 
nor any salary increased, without the consent of 
the Treasury, the revision of the public establish- 
ments has become one of the ordinary duties of the 
department. Those establishments are the instru- 
ments by which the whole of the business of the 


- public is done ; and it is the duty of the Treasury to 


see that this extensive and complicated machinery is 
neither redundant nor deficient, and that it is main- 
tained in good working order by the adoption of every 
weli ascertained improvement, and the application of 
the requisite motive power. Committees or commissions 
are occasionally appointed to inquire into particular 
departments, but this partial and desultory mode of 


proceeding is quite insufficient to meet the exigency 


of the case. The circumstances of the public service 
are in such a constant state of fluctuation throughout 
every part of the wide field of action, that the process 
of revision and re-adjustment must be incessant if any 
substantial good is to be effected: Even a permanent 
commission would find it difficult to keep pace with 
the demands upon its exertions. There is at this 
moment a mass of business of this description pressing 
for attention, quite beyond the ordinary strength of 
the Treasury, and I should be sorry to have to esti- 
mate the public loss arising from the neglect with 
which matters of this kind are treated. One of the 
Junior Lords of the Treasury is usefully employed in 
awarding the retired allowances granted to members 
of the Civil Service. Another might, with great 
propriety, be constituted the chairman of a standing 
committee for the revision of the civil establishments, 
With him should be joined a permanent officer of the 
Treasury ; and a third member would generally be 
selected from the department which at the time hap- 
pened to be the subject of inquiry. Much might be 
done, even now, by consistently following. this course 
of action; but the full advantage of it would only be 
obtained when the central action,of the Treasury had 
been strengthened by selecting persons of tried 
character and ability from all ‘the branches of the 
public service to supply vacancies on’ the establish 

ment of the office.” 


80. I think that in that respect you coincide with 
the, Commissioners, but you have elaborated the ques- 
tion more than the Commissioners have done with 
regard to strengthening the Treasury ?>—Yes, I agree 
with the Commissioners, and, if possible, I attach 
more importance than they do to it. I think that the 
efficiency and economy of the whole public service 
eminently require that the Treasury should be re- 
garded as a staff corps for the whole public service, 
and that it should draw to itself the best experience 
and ability of the public service. 


81. Hitherto your recommendations have not been 
adopted >—No ; I was continually pressing them 
for years, and they were partially adopted by Lord 
Russell’s Government. When he left office I think that 
there were only two junior clerks ; the class of junior 


clerks was almost absorbed, and then came another | 


head of the office, and they were filled up again. There 
is only one subsidiary point to which I wish to refer 
Supposing that the higher department of the Treasury 
(for I am only speaking of the higher department) 
was constituted by selection of the best men from the 
rest of the public service, that selection would be a 
crucial test of public principle, as there would be no 
literary or scientific examination ; the selection would 
be made entirely upon the antecedents of the men and 
upon their relative experience and qualifications, * 


a 
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82. Would you trust the First Lord to do that 

_ without any reference to political motives?—I would 
make it his duty. 

83. (Mr. Farrer.) Should it be the First Lord, 


or the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; should it be the 


actual head of the department, or the nominal head of 


the department ?—I think that there should be three 


or four authorities who should concur ; the First Lord of 


the Treasury of course, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


of course, and the head of the department from which 
the man was-to be selected, and the Civil Service 
Commissioners. I think it should be prescribed by 
Act of Parliament that the superior establishment 
- of the Treasury should be constituted by selection from 


the rest of the public service, and that it should be 


done on the responsibility of these authorities, and 
that the reasons for every selection should be laid before 
Parliament. I would distinguish this particular class 
of transfers, that is from other departments to the 
Treasury, from all others, and I would have the reasons 
for them laid before Parliament. ‘There would be no 


difficulty in it ; it would be somewhat in this way: 


“The present circumstances of the Treasury establish- 
“ ment require that it should be strengthened in 
“« reference to Admiralty experience,” or “‘ War Office 
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a just distinction. 


111 


“ experience,” or “Revenue experience, and therefore App. Fs 


“ we select from such an office, and our reasons for 
“ selecting such a person are so and so.” That would 
be a statement of the man’s services, and this being laid 
before Parliament I think would suffice, because I have 
observed that, although where duties and respon- 
sibilities are undefined, and men are more or less 
ruled by conventional feelings, they take considerable 
liberties, yet when English gentlemen deliberately 
undertake a duty they endeavour to fulfil it to the best 
of their ability. It may be a fine distinction, but it is 
Public opinion with regard to what 
is generally called “patronage” has been very loose — 
and indulgent, and a great deal has been done under 
that name which is very objectionable, and possibly 
will still be done; but of this I am confident, that if 
it was prescribed by Act of Parliament that the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and one or two other functionaries, should — 
make such a selection, and should give their reasons 
for it, they would be upon honour, and I am quite 
sure that they would do it properly. 


The witness withdrew. 
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The out-door establishments of the Inland Revenue and Customs Departments differ 
so widely both as regards duties and organization from the ordinary clerical establish- 
ments of public offices that we have found it necessary to make them the subject of a 
separate report. The main principle, however, which, in our opinion, should govern 
the organization of these departments, is the same as that on which our first and 
second reports are based; namely, that pay should be apportioned to work, and that 
for duties similar in kind and responsibility there should be no artificial division into 
classes carrying different rates of pay. The application of this principle is facilitated 
in these departments by the circumstance that the work of each is, to a large extent, 
_ homogeneous in its character, and adapts itself readily to a gradation of ranks. We 
proceed first to deal with the questions referred to us by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in so far as they relate to the out-door establishment of the Inland 
Revenue Department. 


-L. Out-door Establishment of the Inland Revenue Department. 


The following statement shows the present organization of the Excise Out-door 
Department. 


Tue Excise Outr-poor DEPARTMENT, 


Number | f 4 
Grades and Classes. . of Salaries. Allowances. Bethod Ce eat and 
‘ersons. | 4 
Ins mk a ah a £ ; & | ; 
ie - - il 00 by 25 to 900 4 
or 20s. per diem, with cost of actual locomo- on Ub oe a or Collectors 
Assistant - . xe 700 ,, 20 ,, 800 tion when sent on inspection. 4 : 
1st Class - 3 600 ,,. 20 ., 650 » 2nd class Inspectors by selection 
; 5 
Collectors : ; re 
toh Ces ed a 700» 20 » 800 |) with 14s. per diem, to include both travel- | ( * de: pole es | hy, seniority 
li d subsist hen going round eee 
2nd 4 = - 20 550 4, 20 ,, 600 ing and subsistence, when omg » 8rd class do do. 
3rd, coe Sts 63 450 5, 10 5, 500 to collect. »  gndclass Inspectors do. 
91 
Inspectors: ich 
- Ind Class -{ x a ae S105 a 14s. per diem subsistence when employed »  9srd class do. do. 
3rd ny 1A < 3507, 2 on inspection in the country. 3 Supervisors by departmental exe 
LED a $ amination. 
29 
Supervisors : : 7 a, 
Foot - - 100 260) 45 10" 54/500 With allowance not exceeding 457. for » Examiners by seniority. 
Riding - = 814 2IOF 35) LOT GT) 250 horse keep or travelling. 
: 44 
Hxaminers - : 50 1800. With allowance at the rate of 407. per | ,, Junior Division Officers by depart« 
ee annum in a foot, and 60/.in a riding, mental examination, 
district. ; 
Senior Division 3 j al 
Officers - - | 400 160 5 8 »,,/ 200 : : : . =) ss do. do. by seniority 
~ Junior do. = ‘ 996 130) Geena a 00) . . - > . Mine their own a Ride Officers by seniority. 
Say Te ee uty and thai 
1,396 : of another 
a zt officer, In a 
. division 3s. 
Ride Officers - = 936 TL Oiet | © Be yay lees An allowance not exceed- por eu, aD ee »  iIstelass Assistants do. and from 
= ing 802. per annum for fe Collector’s Clerks. 
; horse keep or travelling 
Coliectors’ Clerks : ; 
Chief Clerks = - 8 230, » 10, 280. |) j : y » 1st class clerks. eS 
Ist Class - - 100 1002 70's, 1220 eee per diem for travelling and subsis- a 2nd class do. by seniority, couple . 
: Be. tence when on the round with the Col- with fitness. 
2nd “| = 43, THOe ae Gee 180 J lector. 3 8rd class do. do. do. 
+ Brdy ry - 99 LOO. 7 = Si455, L40 >» ist class assistants on application, 
\ after passing an examination in 
250 | book-keeping 
Assistants : ——————— } 
ist Class - - 22:7 952. - - - . a eee 2nd class assistants by seniority. 
Qnd - iA poland ead 602. : And 2s. per diem when employed ina divi- | Open competition in elementary subjects. 
site: —_——_ sion, 3s. when in rides. 
800 : 


When a horse is required to be kept, an advance for its purchase is made of 30/. to supervisors, and 20/. to ride officers, to be repaid 
BRERA! : by them in eight roundly instalments, * 
369 14, a. Oe 


_ 
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Admission to Admission to the lowest class in this department, viz., that of second-class assistant, 


the service. 


Grading. 


Division 
officers. 


Collectors’ 
clerks. 


which may be regarded as a probationary class, is regulated by open competitive 
examination in subjects of an elementary character. 
We do not think it necessary that the character of examination should be raised. 
The bulk of the work is of a nature demanding physical strength and natural 
energy rather than a high degree of education. . It is true that in the higher positions, 
of which the number is comparatively limited, higher educational qualifications are 
required, but hitherto a sufficient supply of men qualified for such posts has been 
found within the department. The method adopted ‘in making promotions, as will 
be seen from the foregoing tabular statement, involves further examinations at two 
important stages of an officer’s upward career, and thus secures that only those who 
are fit are advanced to the positions which require higher intellectual qualifications 
than are tested by the entrance examination. 


The tabular statement also shows that. the out-door establishment is all one service 
eraded alike throughout. Officers of the same rank enjoy the same scale: wherever 
they may be stationed, and their duties are of fairly equal value. With the exception of 
the division officers and the collectors’ clerks, to whom we refer hereafter, the existing 
classifications have been fixed with reference to the duties and responsibilities attaching 
to officers of the various ranks. The numbers in the higher ranks have not, as is often 
the case in ordinary clerical. establishments of public offices, been fixed with the mere 
view of creating a general system of promotion. ‘They depend solely upon the amount 
of work to be done which appertains to each rank. The higher ranks thus provide 
higher pay for higher work, and no officer can be in any of the higher ranks without 
doing the work attached to his class. As-regards the general grading, therefore, of 
the Excise staff, with the two exceptions already mentioned, we have no recommenda- 
tions to make. It should be pointed out, however, that the change in the cireum- 
stances of towns and districts which is constantly going on requires that.the number 
in the various ranks should be from time to time adjusted with-reference to, the,work 
to be done, and that in a large establishment of this sort, extending all over the 
United Kingdom, such adjustments must frequently be required in order that a proper 
agreement between, pay and work may be maintained. 


Division officers are at present divided into two classes, the senior of which was 


‘intended to provide for those who are not equal to the duties of the higher ranks. 


Having regard, however, to the fact that there is no material difference between the 
duties of division officers of the 1st. and. 2nd classes, we would recommend that the 
present division into classes should cease, and that the division officers. should have a 
service scale going up to 200/. a year. 


The case of the collectors’ clerks is somewhat, different from that of the rest» of «the 
Excise branch. These: clerkships, as pointed out in the letter from the Board. of 
Inland Revenue, Appendix OC, are undoubtedly advantageous to the Excise service, 
inasmuch as they furnish a retreat for those whose dispositions unfit.them for the more 
active life of an out-door officer.;.and it is by.no means desirable, and would certainly 
not tend to efficiency or economy, that they should constitute an entirely separate body. 
An assistant who becomes a collector’s clerk can at any time return to the out-door 
service as ride officer, although under the present system, which requires him to.enter 
at the minimum salary of 110/., itis only during the first two or three years of: his 
service that he can so return without a sacrifice of income. As the bulk of the duties 
discharged’ by these clerks is similar in kind, we recommend that the present 
classification be replaced by a service scale, rising from 1002. to 200/., and sup- 
plemented by duty pay according to the value of the work, to a possible maximum of 
3007. a year, as explained in our First Report; and further that a. collector’s. clerk 
on promotion to bea ride officer should be allowed to carry his salary with him, 
provided it do not exceed the maximum limit of the ride officer’s scale. 


The witnesses who represented this branch complained that they could ‘not rise 
beyond the rank of chief clerk, and urged that a limited number of collectorships 
should be. open to them. Although, as stated below, we are in favour of the widest 
possible area of promotion, we are unable to recommend that any special facilities 
should be given for the promotion of collectors’ clerks to be collectors, inasmuch as 
the office of collector requires a practical knowledge ‘and experience of duties which 
clerks who have not passed through the various ranks in the out-door branch have 
no opportunity of obtaining. It may further be observed that no officer is appointed 
a -collector’s clerk except upon his own application, and that when he enters this 
branch of-the service he has a full knowledge of the conditions attaching to it. 


v 


Suggestions were-made by many witnesses as to the necessity for allowances being Allowances 
granted to meet the cost of subsistence during absence from home on duty, and as to to officers. 
the insufficiency of certain other allowances in respect of expenditure which had to be 
incurred by them in the performance of their work, Into these matters it is not for 
us to enter in detail; but we are clearly of opinion that no officer should be out 
of pocket by reason of extraordinary expenditure for official purposes, except where 
the salary may have been fixed with a special view of including such expenses; and 
we think the witnesses in the evidence tendered by them made out, in some instances: 
at least, a fair case for inquiry. Thus it appears reasonable that riding supervisors 
and ride officers should have some allowance for subsistence while they are away from 
home-on duty, and that their allowances for horse keep should be somewhat increased. 


The Surveying Department of the Taxes has also been represented before us. Surveyors 
‘The establishment is as follows :— ; of taxes. 


Tur SurRvEYING DEPARTMENT OF THE TAXES. 


; Number of Wes _ Method of Appointment and 
Grades and Clases. ee Salaries. | Promotion. 
eS ee £ 
pale alae =; ss 3 3 800 SOs! | |, Peomotion ie general through- 
: out the ranks of this branch 
bet ED _ > pt RE 4 7 eee __|{_of the service. It! is regu- 
see lated by seniority coupled 
a deges D e Pike 2 me oo with fitness in the lower 
Garaagene ae y ‘ e classes, and in the upper 
aa a4 by selection on the ground 
ne: be ES es ‘ a aa m* of merit. The. choice usually 
hee A ae chy ‘ falls upon an officer in the 
Third class : = zi 60 260 oe) next following grad 
Fourth class -" - 66 200 250. |J 2 seaiee oe 
Assistant Surveyors =. - 53 = 90 150 Open competition, Class 2: 


‘The extent and responsibility of the duties of these officers necessarily depend upon 
the circumstances of the districts in which they are stationed, and the classification 
of this branch appears to have been originally fixed with reference to the duties and 

responsibilities attaching to the various districts. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue state, however, that owing to the more even distribution of wealth and 
industry throughout the country the relative importance of the surveyors’ districts 
has become more equalized, and recommend that the four classes should be reduced to 
three. With this suggestion we quite concur, and we would point out that in this 
branch, as in the Excise Out-door branch, the classification will necessarily require to 
be from time to time adjusted to make it correspond with the changing circumstances 
of the various districts assigned to the surveyors. . | 


Il. The Out-door Establishment of the Customs Department. 


The following tabular statement shows the present organization of the out-door 
department : te a | i . . 
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Admission of 
watermen - 


_ and boatmen. ti 


Admission of 
out-door 
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Grading. 


The lowest class of this establishment consists of officers called watermen in London, 
and boatmen in Liverpool and the outports. The Treasury give direct nomina- 
ion to this class conditionally on a test examination in reading and writing. 
We agree with the Commissioners of Customs that open competition is scarcely 
applicable to these appointments, “inasmuch as the educational examination would 
« have to be restricted to the rudiments of education ; and as bodily and not mental 
“ qualifications are mainly required, and practical experience cannot in many cases 
* be dispensed with, a competitive system would probably frequently lead to the 
“ appointment of candidates physically unfit, from their previous habits, for the work 
“* performed by boatmen in the Customs.” We-recommend, however, that the 
selection of men for these posts should be made by the collectors at the various ports 
at which. they are employed.The collectors’ selection would of course have to be 
approved by the Commissioners of Customs. 


The next class is that of out-door officers, to which men are admitted by dpen 
competitive examinations in subjects of an elementary character. 


From these two classes of officers:the whole of the higher ranks of the out-door 
establishment are now recruited, partly by selection on account of special qualifica- 
tions, and partly by open competition within the department in technical subjects. 
Formerly the out-door department was divided into two distinct branches; viz., the 
landing department, and the water-guard department. The higher ranks of the 
water-guard department were filled by promotion from its lower ranks; but in 
the landing department two separate grades existed, the officers in thé lower not being 
eligible to advance to the higher grade. In 1864 the landing and .water-guard 
departments were amalgamated, and since that time all vacancies in the higher ranks 
of the amalgamated department. have been filled from the lower ranks in the manner 
indicated above. Some witnesses who belonged to the old landing department have 
urged that it should be revived as a separate grade, on the ground that although the 
departments have been amalgamated the duties still continue distinct. They say that 
their duties, which consist in assessing dutiable goods, and in examining free goods, 
to see that no dutiable goods are amongst them, require intelligence and tact ; whereas 
those of the water-cuard, who have merely to take charge of vessels and act as a kind 
of police, are very simple, and only require that a man should be of good character. 
The Chairman of the Customs, however, states that a great saving of expense is 
effected by having a staff available for either duty, and that recent fiscal changes 
have much altered the nature of the duties. He says, ‘There can be no doubt that 
* when goods were liable to ad valorem duties, and before the tariff was simplified, 
* great skill and intelligence were required. to determine whether goods were entered 
* according to their proper description and value, but the same qualifications are not 
“ now necessary where the duties are assessed on a few articles by weight or 
“ measure.” Moreover, the recent abolition of the sugar duties has: still further 
simplified the work of these officers. Under these circumstances we see no reason for 
having a separate and distinct grade of officers to hes the higher duties of the 
landing department. 


The foregoing tabular statement shows the rates of salary in London, Liverpool,* and 
the outports. Although there are considerable differences in these rates, yet the 
general grading of the service is similar throughout the whole out-door department. 
It is true that in London, where the bulk of gauging duties is done, the gangers form 
a separate class, but they may practically be considered as a branch of the general 
body of examining officers by whom at Liverpool and the outports gauging duties 
are performed. The various ranks and classes into which the higher officers of this 
department are divided, and the numbers in each, depend upon the kind and 
amount of work to be done, being fixed with reference to the duties and responsibilities 


of the officers employed. As regards these, therefore, we have no special recom- 


mendations to make. We would merely observe, that, as in the case of the out-door 


‘establishment of the Inland Revenue, the varying circumstances of the ports will 


Service scale 
Examining 
officers. 


require that the classification should be from time to time adjusted. 
The classification, however, of the examining officers as regards the division into 
second and third classes represents no real difference in duties. We recommend, 


.therefore, that it should be discontinued, and that with the exception of the first class, 


which should contain only those officers who are fit, to perform all the duties of 


* Although Liverpool is an outport, yet as it has a separate out-door establishment of its own, with different 
rates of salary from-those—in. force at. the other. outports, wherever the term “outports.”” is used it has 
reference to the pid has exclusive of Liverpool. 


~ 
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assistant surveyors, and whose stations involve greater responsibility than those of the 
general body, the whole of the examining officers should constitute one class with a 
service scale of pay. ; 

For similar reasons we recommend that a service scale should be substituted for the 
present second and third classes of gaugers. 

‘The duties of the out-door officers, and of the watermen and boatmen, respectively, 
are practically the same whether the men ave in the first or the second class. We 
recommend, therefore, that in lieu of the present division into classes, each of these 
grades should have a service scale of pay. 

The introduction of a service scale of pay involves some revision of the periodical 
increments now attached to various classes. Into the details of such revision we are 
anable to enter, but we would observe that the general remarks which we have made 
in our First Report, both as regards the advantages of having increments at longer 
intervals than one year, and as regards the course which should be followed in allowing 
them, apply equally to these branches of the public service. 

Promotion to the rank of examining officer is made, as we have said above, from 
the ranks of out-door officers and watermen and boatmen, one half by open com- 
petition in departmental subjects, and:one half by selection of the Board of Customs. 
Tnasmuch, however, as watermen and boatmen are admitted to the service by 
nomination after passing an examination merely in reading and writing, we think 
that the selection of these officers for promotion should be subject to safeguards 
somewhat similar to those which we recommend in our First Report for promotions 
from the lower to the higher division of clerks. We further think that all out-door 
officers and watermen or boatmen who are promoted by the selection of the Board 
should be required to show by passing a test examination in technical subjects that 
they are qualified to perform all the higher duties attaching to the rank of examining 
officer. 

Promotion to the lowest class of examining officer is now general throughout the 
service; but when a man becomes an examining officer his promotion in that rank is 
confined to the port... In this way the Customs does not make the most of its officers. 
It has to promote men not because they are the best men it has, but because they are 
the best men in the ports at which there are vacancies. Moreover the transfer of men 
from one port to another céuld not fail to tend towards uniformity of practice, and 
to remove the facilities which now exist for forming local associations which might be 
detrimental to the interests of the Revenue. As regards the men themselves promotion 
ig now most unequal. At one port the best examining officer in the whole Customs 
service may never advance above the third class with its maximum of 140/. unless 
there happens to be a higher class of examining officer at the same port, whilst at another 
port an officer who just escapes incompetency may, through the accident of vacancies 
occurring, rise tapidly. This inequality will to a large extent be removed by the adoption. 


of the service scale which we propose for examining officers. But it can only be 


wholly got rid of by making promotion general throughout the ports. 

The Chairman of the Customs in his evidence stated certain objections to an 
amalgamation of the establishments of London, Liverpool, and the out-ports, at each 
of which different rates of salary are in force as regards most of the ranks. Into these 
objections it is not for us to enter, but they do not apply, or apply only in. a 
slight degree, to the out-door establishment of the out-ports where the salaries of the 
various ranks are the same. We strongly recommend, therefore, that throughout the 
out-ports at least. promotion in the out-door department should be general. 

We are aware that the proposal that officers should circulate among the ports 


- involves that the cost of removals should be paid by the public. We think, however, 


that the advantages of a free circulation of officers would fully justify the additional 
cost to the public which it would entail. | 

As regards the non-established or temporary service, we have no recommendations to 
make. It is thus described by the Commissioners of Customs :— 

« A number of non-established, or ‘glut’ men as they are termed, are employed in 
the out-door department to perform some of the simplest duties and to meet sudden 
pressures of business. They are taken on and discontinued from day to day, according 
to circumstances, by the head of the out-door department in London and by the 


collectors at the outports. The responsibility of selecting fit men rests with the 


officers mentioned.” 


«Tn London and at the larger ports a certain number of these men (principally 
pensioners) are. formed. into.a class of ‘ preferable extra men, and take priority for 
employment over the ordinary * slut’ men. The preferable extra men are paid 3s, 6d. 

36194. <r 
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a aly’ when ‘employed ; the pay of the other extra men varies # according, to the demand, 
for labour at each port.” 

Complaint was made to us, incidentally it is true, nee one or more of the witnesseam 
that deductions were made from the officers’ salaries to provide. uniform.’ We have | 
reason to believe that a strong feeling exists on this subject. Of course it. may be 
urged that the supply or non-supply of uniform has been taken into consideration 
in fixing the amount of the wages, and that, therefore, it, is immaterial whether 
the department. clothes its servants, or whether they clothe themselves. We are 
not prepared to combat this view; but on general grounds it appears to us objection- 
able, especially in the case of ow Heiarices that the: nominal. amount..and the real 
amount should not correspond. Besides, we see, no reason why in the matter. of: 
uniform a difference ‘of practice should, exist, and strong -reason | why it should, not, 
exist, between the several public departments. In. the Post, Office. no). deductions: 
are made from the wages to provide meat and we recommend that a similar 
plan be nalloptees in the Customs. i . rest 


Clerical Establishments of the Outports. 


The clerical establishments of the ‘outports through entirely separate and distinet 
from, the .out-door establishment, are connected with it at so many points that we 
have thought it expedient to include them in our present inquiry. The following 
statement shows the present, organization of this branch of the Customs service ; 


CLERICAL STAFF, AT THE OUTPORTS (oxcLusivn OF. LtyERPOOL). 


Grades and Class. | Number. Salaries. How Appointed and Promoted, 
SB £ £ 
1 1,000 - E E eat) a ‘ 
4 800. - SAR Pe - K Fis tA PAT OESSAS £. o 
5 700 pete ree ai cad : a nie 
} Pure article generally Gna class next 
Collect : ae ‘gertrbatel BAY z below; due regard being had to seniority. 
pga aa OR ? 7 aes 400 by 10 to 450 ‘ i when (qualifications are equal. 
18 B00) at 350 a vs 
30 250 4,300 9 a4 
42 200.% 3 250 ss - | Se} sted from 2nd class clerks at any port 
oa the ground of merit solely. 
121 
Principal or Chief Clerks : : j 
‘Ist class - - - 7 390 by 20 to 450 - - | Recruited from 2nd) class’ chief -clerks-at- the 
same port, 
2nd _,, = - - 10 320 ,, 15 ,, 380 = - | Recruited from ist class clerks at any port. 
17 
Clerks : 
Ist class. - - 53 210. ,, 10 ,, 300 = Recruited from 2nd class at same port. 
*2nd ,, - - 195 801. by 51. for four years, then by sige competition, Scheme 2. 
'10/. to 2001. 
248 
hd i TEMPORARY SERVICE. 
Extra Clerks —- - 6 At>*some ports the commencing The s six extta clerks in question were each 
an ; salary was 25s. and at others appointed by an order of the Lords of the 
30s., a week, but by Treasury Treasury. Two were nominated before the 
Order of 23rd Aug. 1873, the] establishment of the Civil Service Commis- 
seale of pay from the 1st pre-| sioners in 1855, and four subsequently, the 
ceding was fixed at 30s. a latter passing a qualifying examination 
week, after 5 years service before that Commission. No extra clerks 
35s., and after 10 years 40s. a | have been appointed to the outports since 
week. . 1868, and no future appointments will be 
J T3sad a ie } ; made. 
Board of Customs Writers 28 5s. ‘ed. a ay rising by 3d. a day | Nominated, and after passing a test examina- 
; per annum to 8s. 6d. tion finally appointed by the Board ‘of 
[ OF 84 - Customs. ._Are ineligible for the, establish- 
—- ment. 


No appointments of this kind are 
now made. . 


Note.-—In addition to the, there are at present 51 Civil'Service Writers employed. 
* At ports where there are two/or more 2nd class clerks, and no Ist class, clerks, the senior and class clerk hires to 220/. 


This statement shows how promotion’ is’ regulated in this branch of the Customs 


service. All enter as second-class clerks, and are posted to one or other of the outports 
at which clerks are stationed. From the second to the first class of clerks promotion 
is limited to the port. From’ the first class of clerks'to chief clerks of the second 
class it is general throughout the outports! From chief clerk of the second class 
to chief clerk of the first class it is restricted to ‘the ‘port. 


| 


Dal 


Collectors, with the exception of the collector of the port of London, are chosen from Promotion 
the second-class clerks at any outport, but no man can be appointed a collector except ei 
at the bottom of the list with a salary of 2007. a year. It follows, therefore, that ©?” 
promotion to a first-class clerkship, and still more to a chief clerkship, practically 
_ disqualifies a man from being appointed a collector. 

, Until quite recently the promotion of a first-class clerk to be chief clerk of the second promotion 
class used to be confined to the clerks at the port to which the higher office was less re- 
attached; and the appointment to the office of collector was restricted to clerks at stticted than 
those ports at which there were no first-class clerks. We entirely approve of the a 
widening of the area of promotion in these cases, and though much has been accom- 
plished in this direction by the Commissioners of Customs, much yet remains to be done. 

We think, for instance, that it well deserves consideration whether the important 
office of collector should not be opened to the whole service, out-door as well as in- 
door, in the same manner as postmasterships above a certain value are thrown open to ” 
the whole of the Post Office service. (See Appendix F.) 


“General Observations. 


It will be observed that there. is a material difference in the organization of the 
Inland Revenue and the Customs. In the former the object seems to have been to 
make the service, as far as the duties will admit, one service, and the area of pro- 
‘motion as wide as possible. In the Customs’ establishment, on the other hand, the 
most striking feature is the way in which each branch of the service has been special- 
ized, and in which the several areas of promotion have been restricted and defined. 
Thus not only has the out-door branch of the service been completely separated from 
the indoor, from the lowest to the highest grade, but in each branch of the service 
promotion has, with some exceptions, been confined to the particular port at which 
the officer may happen to commence his career. There is no promotion in either 
branch, except in the case of out-door officers to be examining officers, between London, 
Liverpool, and the out-ports taken as a class. In London itself, the gaugers, whose 
duties are elsewhere performed by the examining staff, form a separate body, with 
their own exclusive and limited promotion. As between the outports, there is now 
promotion from port to port of first-class clerks to be second-class chief clerks ; 
but with this exception and that of the collectors and of the surveyors at the out- 
ports, the promotion of each officer and clerk is confined to the particular outport in 
which he happens to have begun his service. 

We give our decided approval to the principle of widening the area of employment 
and promotion which has prevailed in the Inland Revenue and in the Post Office, 
and which, in fact has guided the recent changes in the Customs to which we 
have adverted ; and whilst we could not, without more time and experience than are 
at our disposal, point out in detail how further changes should be made, and 
whilst we are aware that such changes can only be made slowly and with due 
regard to existing interests, we have no hesitation in expressing our opinion that 
advantage should be taken of every opportunity to widen the area of promotion. 
It would be ill-judged economy to allow considerations of expense, such, for 
instance, as that which would arise from removal, to prevent the interchange of service 
at various ports. ‘The enlarged experience which would thus be gained would amply. 
justify the increased cost, and would enable the Commissioners of Customs to select 
from a larger body of experienced officers the persons suited for the more important 

osts. 

5 The Commission, in making this their last Report, desire to express their thanks 
to their Secretary, Mr. Hamilton, for the ability and constant attention which he has 
devoted to the subjects of the enquiry. 
(Signed) LYON PLAYFAIR. 
CLAUD J. HAMILTON. 
W. H. STEPHENSON. 
F. R. SANDFORD. 
C. W. FREMANTLE. 
T. H. FARRER. 
T. WALROND. 
HERBERT JOYCE. 
(Signed) R. G. C. Haminton, Secretary. 


23rd July 1875. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


; } . TAKEN BEFORE THE 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS 


FROM MEN EMPLOYED IN THE 


OUT-DOOR DEPARTMENTS OF THE CUSTOMS AND 
. INLAND REVENUE. 


Tuesday, 23rd June 1874. 


PRESENT : 
Tar Ricut Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., 1x tau Cuair. 


Lorp Craup J. Hamnton, MP. 
Sir W. H. Sreruenson, K.C.B. 
Sir F. R.\ Sanprorp, C.B. 


T. B. Farrer, Esq. 
T. Warronp, Hsq., C.B. 
H. Joycs, Esq. 
R. G. C. Hamitton, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Guorée Terry,* Mr. James Brapy, and Mr. Joun Srusss,* examined. 


1286. ( Chairman.) I think that you represent the 


_out-door officers of the Customs ?—(Mr. Brady.) We 


represent the out-ports, excepting Liverpool; we do 
not represent the port of Liverpool. 

1287. What, before 1872, was the classification otf 
the out-door officer's at the out-ports >—(Mr. Terry.) 
Before 1872 it was various. At the different ports 
there were three classes, and in some’ instances more, 
ranging from the maximum of 91/:10s. The maximum 
at certain ports was 661, and at some ports it was a 
different maximum. FA eA 

1288. In 1872 a new classification was made, was 
it not >—Yes, . is 

1289. What is the lowest or'second class under the 
new classification?—The entire minimum is 55/. per 
annum. / 

1290. Rising to what ?—Rising by two quinquen- 
nial increments of 5/. to 65/. The first class commences 
at 751., and rises by two quinquennial increments of 
51. to 85/., which is the maximum. 

1291. Do you like that five-yearly increment ?—No. 
The officers as a rule object to it; they would prefer 
an annual increment. ! 

(Mr. Brady.) Even the oid. classification which 
existed previously to 1872 would have been far better 


5. a year. In the event of a vacancy occurring after 
the same manner now, only one man gets promotion, 
and all the others must stand. At our port of Dublin 
(which I may quote as an instance), under the old 
classification there are 16 men now in Dublin who 
would have 5/. a year more than they now have; and 
I will not be quite positive that two would not have 


102, but they would at least have 5/. every year, and 


before they can get their next increment, they would 
almost certainly have a further 5/.a year. I myself 
got a promotion of 5/. in 1872, just before the classi- 
fication was issued ; I now must wait until 1877 before 
I get another increment. On the 4th of May 1877 I 
shall have a 4/. increment. Under the old system I 
certainly by that time should have 10/.a year more 
than I now have, and I now should be getting 5/. 
more than I at present receive. It does not apply 
alone to myself, but a number of the other officers are 
in the same position, as well as I can calculate. 

1298. Then the effect of this classification has been 
to retard the rate of pay according to long service in 
many cases ?—Yes; 16 men out of 40, the number of 
officers in Dublin, receive 5/. a year less now than they 
would receive under the classification which existed 
previously to 1872. 

1294. Is one of the points to which you object, the 
low rate of annual increase, as compared with some 
other departments of the Customs ; for example, the ex~ 
amining officers ?—Yes. The per-centage of increase 
which we get is infinitely less than what they get, 
taking it proportionately. 

1295. Your per-centage of increase is 1# per cent. 
per annum; isitnet ?—Not quite that. 

(Mr. Terry.) Tt is 14 per cent. per annum in one 
class, and about 12 in the other. 

“1296. The examining officers begin with 100/. a 
year, and rise by an annual increase of 5/., and their 
increase is about 20 per cent. ?>—(Mr. Brady.) 20 per 
cent. in the Customs. . 

(Mr, Terry.) The first. and second-class examining 
officers rise by annual increments of 102., and the third 


“by Si. only. 
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(Mr, Brady.) Taking our case in comparison with 
other departments, we find that even messengers in these 
other departinents, who have merely the mechanical 
business of a messenger, receive annual increments to 
a greater maximum than ours. ‘They receive regular 
annual increments, and they can get their maximum 
in a stated period of years ; whereas we have to wait 
for five years for our increment, and after we get the 
second increment we have to wait for an indefinite 
period of years before getting any other. 
Dublin we have a man of 36 years service who has 
never been reported, and there is nothing against his 
character; he is receiving the minimum salary of the 
first class, and there is no prospect of his getting 
any more, although during these 36 years he has for 
four years discharged the duties of examining officer, 
and acting tide surveyor. 


1297. Then you desire to represent that the diffe- . 


rence between the first and second classes should be 
abolished ?—Yes, and that we should have annual 
increments instead of the quinquennial increments, 

1298. In your memorial to the Customs you have 
asked for an annual increment of 2d. as a substitution 
for the existing method of periodical increments ?— 
Yes, and that we should go direct to our maximum 
without the interruption of a second class. We also 
consider that our maximum is wholly insufficient. 

1299. According to your plan, you would come in 
with what minimum; 454/.?—We hold that that 
minimum is insufficient. 

1300. What is the maximum of the first class ? 
—85l. 

1301. Your contention is that you should go by an 
annual increment of 2/. from 550. to 852. 2—No, we do 
not say that. 

(Mr. Terry.) We would prefer an annual inere- 
ment, to be retrospective according to the number of 
years in an officer’s servitude, and we also desire an 
increase in our minimum and maximum, but the 
latter I presume would not be a question for this 
Commission. 

(Mr. Brady.) We hold that our salary is quite in- 
sufficient. In the first place, Liverpool and London 
receive a per-centage varying from 18 to 28 higher 
than we receive. We hold that we are entitled to 
the same salary as thejrs, because the cost of living 
and of eyerything else is similar. The cost of living 
is as great in Dublin as it is in London, and the duties 
which we perform are equally onerous and respon- 
sible, We have to perform every species of duty 
which they have to perform, and we act as examining 
officers and tide surveyors, and do every other duty. 
Out-door officers frequently act as clerks. 

1302. Have you to collect the Board of Trade 
statistics ?—Yes; returns of home consumption, and 
all the rest of it. The lockers make returns of the 
quantities which have been duty-paid, each on his 
respective station, and they have to return that the 
uext morning. § 

(Mr. Terry.) And in some instances out-door 
officers have to act with respect to the Mercantile 
Marine, and as Board of Trade officers, in small ports 
especially. 

1808. Upon the question of remuneration, if I 
understand your case, it is this: that at the present 
moment you consider that the division into two classes 
and the interruption from one class to another is a 
grievance.—( Mr. Brady.) A very great grievance. 

1304. And, secondly, you think that the five-yearly 
increments are not such a good way of paying you as 
annual increments ?—We consider it monstrous. 

1305. Would you rise altogether by seniority up to 
the maximum instead of by merit.—(Mr. Terry.) Yes, 
unless we are unfavourably reported upon. We would 
propose to rise by an annual increment, if the collector 
or chief officer at the port reported that the officer had 


behaved well, and was competent.’ He would say 


“approved, or “ efficient,” and that would entitle us 
to the annual increment. . 

(Mr. Brady.) We would also expect that in the 
case of the quinquennial increments being removed, 


Now in. 
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and our having annual increments instead, we should 
get an increment according to the years of service. 
Jf I had discharged my duties properly I think that 
I should receive an increment for each year that I 
had been in the service; otherwise there would be 
anomalies created in the service which could not be 
removed, and which would cause great dissatisfaction. 

1306-7. (Str Francis Sandford.) Ave the duties of 
the two classes the same ?—Exactly the same. 

(Mr. Stubbs.) Except that the senior officers of the 
first class perform more responsible duties, acting ‘in 
many instances as examining officers. Intelligent 
young officers of good character are also selected 
to discharge superior duties. The majority of them 
receive no compensation for so doing; one or. two of 
them receive compensation for so doing, but four or 
five so act without any such compensation. They 
perform the same duties, with the exception of 
the duty at the head of the first class. We act as 
examining officers. From the port of Hull I am par- 
ticularly requested to. draw your attention to the fact 
that although eight officers act as examining officers, 
only two of them get extra remuneration for that duty ; 
the six others do not, and they consider that dis- 
heartening. I am particularly requested to draw your 
attention to that fact. 

1308. (Chairman.) You mean that they are actually 
doing the work of officers who are more highly paid ?— 
Yes, receiving three or four times their salary. At Hull 
there are several instances of men with from 30 to 
40 years’ service at the port of Hull, only receiving 
salaries varying from 601. to 751. 

1309. With no hope of rising ?—They will have 
to wait for 10 or 15, or in some cases 20 years, before 
they arrive at the maximum of 85/. I would beg to 
state that at some of the southern ports outdoor officers 
with 33 and 34 years service and good characters 
are but now receiving the.minimum of the first class, 
and in consequence of their age cannot expect to reach 
even the intermediate salary (80/.) of the first class. 
Another officer at Southampton who has 30 odd 
years service is now but at the same salary as when 
he entered the service, and I have every reason to 
believe he is a well-conducted and intelligent officer. 

1310. (Sir Francis Sandford.),That is owing to the 
classification ?—Yes. If you look at the maximum 
salary of the first class, namely, 85/., it is so prospec- 
tive and beyond our reach that we caw never attain it, 
and that has created very much dissatisfaction against 
it. 1 can give an instance of one man with 30 years 
service, He is a boatman, but he is classed as an out- 
door officer. He has had 59. for 20 or 30 years, and 
he has now 1/. additional by this revision, He has 
now 60/., after more than 80 years service. At some 
ports boatmen are classed among the out-door officers, 
and perform all the duties belonging to that grade ; 
at other ports, such as Hull, London, and Liverpool, 
they are classed separately. 

1311. Is he employed for anything except to per- 
form the duties of a boatman ?—No. 

1312, That is what he is limited to?—Yes; he is 
classed among the boatmen. 

1313. (Chairman.) But the duties of the boatmen 
are not so responsible as the duties of the out-door 
officers ?>—(Mr. Brady.) Not at all. 

(Mr, Stubbs.) In many cases I consider them quite 
as responsible, because they have to do rummaging 
duty, and to see that no contraband goods are stowed 
away; and a man in that positionis liable to be bribed 
to let such things pass. I have known such cases 
myself, and the reason is that with his small income 


it is not sufficient to place him beyond temptation. 


1314. How many out-door officers are there in the 
out-ports ?—(Mr. Brady.) We have nearly 2,000. 

1315. And there are 700, I think, in the port of 
London ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Stubbs.) There are about 1,100 or 1,200 in the 
out-ports, ye ; 

(Mr. Brady.) There are more than that. We 
cannot tell you exactly, inasmuch as the numbers have 
been changed by the re-classification. 
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1316. There are 1,119 ?—That would be the num- 
ber, I think, ifit were reduced to the full quota ; but 
we haye a number of supernumeraries who have not 
been absorbed. 

(Mr. Stubbs.) Then there is another case in Sunder- 
land. We find that by the recent classification in 
1860 and in 1872 one officer has been in the service 
for 29 years, and he has only the minimum of the 
first class, namely, 75/.; and it happens throughout in 
a similar manner. The man has performed duties as 
acting examining officer for 14 years previously. 
They received ls. a day for acting in that capacity, 
and now they have lost that, and they receive nothing 


for it whatever. Four men lost 18/. a year, and 


several others 14/. a year, by this re-classification, 
and'doing away with this privilege, which they 
otherwise enjoyed, and still they have to perform the 
same duties. 
1317. Is there any other point which you wish to 
bring under our attention ?—(Mr. Terry.) I might 
compare the position of the out-door officers with that 
of other subordinate officers of the Civil Service ; 
for instance, with that of warders and assistant 
warders in the Convict Department. Their examina- 
tion upon entrance is very slight, and their duties 
are not mental, but manual. Upon appointment 
they receive 72/. 2s. a year, with 30s. annual incre- 
ment, and in addition to that they have two suits of 
uniform, with boots and everything found them. 
They rise by 30s. annual increment for seven years, 
but in the meantime they are promoted as a rule to 
warders, when their salary is 92¢, 2s., rising by annual 
increment of 30s. ; still with the uniform, and always 
with the advantage of purchasing the whole of the 
necessaries of life from the Government contractors, 
at contract prices. I would also say that the duties are 
not so responsible as those of an out-door officer of the 
Customs. They have merely the guarding of the con- 
victs, &c. Again, with respect to the officers of Inland 
Revenue :—upon appointment, the examination which 
is now fixed for officers of Inland Revenue is exactly 
- the same as that which is fixed for the out-door officers 
of Customs. ‘The junior officers of the Inland Revenue 
receive 60/. a year, and 2s. and 3s. a day in addition, 
which is equal to about 93/. and 96/. a year, and they 
have better chances of promotion than the out-door 
officers of the Customs. An Inland Revenue officer, 
if he behaves properly, to the satisfaction of his 
superiors, rises probably in three or four years to 
another position, receiving 105/. or 110/., rising by 
increments, of 52. annually to 120/.; whereas the 
Customs out-door officer commences at 55/., and has 
to remain five years before he gets 60/., and five years 
again before getting 65/.; and the officer would pro- 
bably remain at the maximum of the second class for 
10 or perhaps 15 years before receiving the minimum 
of the first class ; so that the steps in the Inland 
Revenue are far superior to those of the out-door 
officers in the Customs. 

1318. (Sir William Stephenson.) Did youever hear 
that the Inland Revenue officers had complained that 
they were on an inferior footing to that of the Customs 
out-door service, and asked to be better placed on that 
ground ?—(Mr. Brady.) They asked that the first and 
second class assistants should be paid equally with 
examining officers rising-to 300/. a-year. 

1319. My questron had reference to a general com- 
plaint of that description ?—They perhaps overlooked 
us. They certainly do not desire equality with us. I 
have performed exactly the same duties as an officer 
of Excise in Dublin, and we have both been gauging 
whiskies, and testing them, and making returns for 
duty. I have done it as acting examining officer, and 
he has received 96/., while I have received 56/., and 
latterly 612. Other officers in the port of Dublin are 
doing the same at salaries varying from 61/. to 761. 
and 80/.; while the Excise officer who does exactly 
the same duty gets 961. at least, and 150/. as a divi- 
sion officer. ; 

1820. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What prospect has 
an out-door officer ?—If by any chance vacancies 


} 


should arise’in the Examining department I should 
be permitted to compete, provided. that my character 
was good. 

1321. (Mr. Farrer.) To compete at an open 
exanunation 2—No, departmental examination. Our 
departnient are alone eligible for it. . 

1322. Examining officers are entirely filled up from 
your class ?—Yes. Since 1864 they have been, but 
you must have five years of approved service before 
you can be admitted to compete; and it is frequently 
eight and nine years before an officer has an oppor- 
tunity of competing. On the last occasion I was 
not allowed to compete, because I had not had five 
years service ; but I had had five years and one 
month’s service when the competition took place. By 
the late orders we shall not have the redundant 
officers absorbed until two, three, or four years, and 
I must wait for that before I can get an opportunity 
of competing. I wish to call your attention to another 
circumstance. When this re-classification was made 
it was said that all the officers of the out-ports should 
be permitted to compete, and that Dublin and all the 
out-ports should be permitted to compete for the 
position of examining officer with London and Liver- 
pool. We were permitted to compete for the position 
of examining officer, but shortly afterwards there 
were vacancies in the Gauging Department. J had 
then completed my fifth year ; and, along with five, 
six, or seven others, 1 made application to the 
Board to be permitted to compete for these gauger- 
ships. We received information that officers in 
London alone were cligible. We take that to be 
a great grievance, and I consider it to be a hardship 
that I was not permitted to compete with such men. 
We are said to be interchangeable. We have had a 
recent order telling us that we are interchangeable, 
and that we may be put to other duty. I first served 
at, Liverpool, but was removed to Dublin, and I lost 
182. a year by it. When I had been two years in 
Liverpool I was appointed to Dublin, and two other 
men who entered the service in Liverpool three years 
after me, and have since been removed to Dublin, have 
6l. a year more salary than J have. We consider all 
these things great hardships. They tell on us deeply ; 
and we also feel that it is very bad treatment that a 
man, because he is stationed at an out-port, should not 
be permitted to compete for a gaugership in Londen. 

1823. (Chairman.) Is there any other point to 
which you wish to draw our attention ?—-(Mr. Stubbs.) 
There are a few things with regard to competition, 
upon which I should like to say a word, because it 
seems as if at some of the ports power is given to 
prevent that competition. For myself, I should never 
have entered the Civil Service if I had thought that 
there was no prospect of scope for a man. During 
the last competition at the port of Newcastle three 
men were prevented from entering that competition. 
I was one, and my brother was another, and also one, 
called Renwick. My brother has left the seevice 
finding he had no hopes of bettering his condition in it. 

1324. Why were you prevented ?—I cannot say. 
Perhaps we were not reported favourably upon. But 
I think i¢ very unfair that any man should be pre- 
vented from entering this competition when there 1s 
really nothing against his character, except perhaps 
a little personal dislike or antipathy to him. My 
brother and many men at Newcastle have left the 
service. 

13825. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Were any rea- 
sons given to you why you could not compete ?-—-No. 
I do not wish to raise a personal question; but 1 
think that it would be necessary, instead of having 
five years approved service, to reduce it a little; for 
instanee, our friend here (referring to Mr. Terry) has 
not been in the service five years, and I think that he 
is perfectly competent to be successful at any com- 
petition. By limiting it to five years you exclude 
many intelligent men. By leaving it to local officers 
who may have some dislike against: you, they may keep 
you from entering the competition, and so bar your 
promotion during the whole of your official career, 
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- into three sections. 


1426. (Chairman.) Do you not think it a very 
fair thing to have a certain number of years, whether 
five years or not, before a person should be allowed to 
compete ?—Five years is very long. 

(Mr. Brady.) We certainly thought five years long, 
but under the circumstances we think it unjust to 
change it, because we entered upon that under- 
standing. 

(Mr. Terry.) 1 would just allude to one thing, 
namely, that there are many small ports which have 
only second-class officers, and they rise by three quin- 
quennial increments from 55/. to’70/. The officers can- 
not rise any higher in one of those ports. 

1327. Are they not changed from that port to ports 
with higher salaries?—Very rarely; for instance, at 
Arbroath the officer there has to do the duties of the 
officer of mercantile marine, and to collect the light 
dues, and so on. 

1328. Is not the officer at Arbroath promoted to 
Leith >—He may be, but as a rule he is not. 

(Mr. Brady.) Tf he is sent there we all cavil against 
it, because we say that we are entitled to the miserable 
little promotion which there is. No man at a small 
port can be sent to a large one, because I am waiting 
all the time for the vacancy ; he is passing over me, 
and if a man from a smaller port is promoted, an in- 
justice is done to me. 

1329. Do you not think that it would be much 
better if you had not those small promotions; but if 
promotions were made as regards the whole service, 
and not promotions in a particularly small field, such 
as at Arbroath ?—(Mr. Terry.) The promotion by 
annual increment, if retrospective, would do away 
with that so long as a man’s pay was still rising. 
We contend that the duties, as a'rule, are the same as 
at ports like London and Liverpool, and in the smaller 
ports as well. In fact, at many of the smaller ports 
the duties are more arduous than in the larger ports. 

1330. (Str William Stephenson.) You think that 
they are so previsely similar that they do not admit cf 
classification ?—We think they do not. 
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(Mr. Stubbs.) At: Barrow-in-Furness a man re-— 
moved, thinking to improve his prospects, whereas he 
cannot do it. He has been 28 years in the service, and 
now receives a salary of 60/., and he only rises to a 
salary of 70/. after 38 years service. If we had annual 
increments this grievance would not exist. I can 
show you that the amalgamation in 1860 and in 1872 
has so affected the officers that it has caused them to— 
have such varied salaries that when they are removed 
from one port to another they are not any better, 
but are sometimes worse. If we had annual incre- 
ments that would be avoided. 

(Mr. Brady.) We would also wish to urge our 
claims as compared with London and Liverpool. We 
think that we perform the same duties; if anything, 
we have longer hours than they have, and we have an 
equal cost of living, and yet we have 28 per cent. less 
salary ; and in all other departments of the public 
service men are found in their uniform, whereas the 
price of our uniform is stopped, and we are obliged to 
pay for it every year. 

(Mr. Terry.) The granting of annual increments, 
unless retrospective, would ina number of cases be 
as unfair as is the existing classification, viz., to those 
officers (a great number) who are at the top of the 
second class, and to those who have served four years, 
and even longer, towards a quinquennial rise. 

For instance, an out-door officer at Portsmouth is 
now receiving 61/7. per annum, and fairly anticipates 
going into the first class in twelve months or less, when 
he would receive 75/. per annum, or an increase of 
141. Now with the substitution of annual incre- 
ments, unless retrospective, he would be at the loss of 
82/. for the first ten years, or averaging 8/. 4s., per 
annum, and so on, until the maximum was reached. 


‘Hundreds of similar cases could be named. What the 


out-door officers suggest is that for every year of 
approved past service (as well as future), 21. should 
be added to the minimum salary until the maximum 


_is reached; thus placing all out-door officers of 15 years 


or more service at the maximum at once, 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Enywarp SmirH* and Mr. Joun B. Krarney* examined. 


1331. (Chairman.) Which of you gentlemen repre- 
sents Liverpool >—(Mr, Kearney.) I do. 

1332. (To: Mr. Smith.) And you represent Lon- 
don ?—-Yes. 

1333. Are your cases exactly the same. ‘What is 
the point to which you wish to draw our attention ; 
is it the question of the classification ?—Especially. 
Yes, it is the question of classification to which I wish 
to Graw your attention. 

1334. What do you object to in the present system 
of classification. I suppose that you allude to the 
classification of 1872 ?—Precisely. 

1335. Do you object to the two different rates ?>— 
Yes ; we object to classification as a’ principle as 
applied to us at all. We object to classification én toto, 
seeing that it has a very injurious influence practically 
upon the officers at large. It causes very slow and 
uncertain promotion. There is nothing whatever 
reliable about it. We cannot calculate at any par- 
ticular point as to our progress from class to class. 

1386. How do you pass from class to class just 
now ; is it simply by seniority >No. At present we 
are divided into two-classes, and each class is divided 
‘The difference between that and 
the previous arrangement is that we had five classes, 
and we were promoted from class to class as vacancies 
might occur in the class above us. 

1337. Were you promoted by seniority or by merit ? 
—By seniority, as vacancies might arise; but at 
present our case stands simply thus,—that we have 
three sections in each~ class, and there are 300 
upon the first class, and 400 upon the second ‘class; 
but as regards’ the promotion’ from’ class to class, 
in consequence of the utter’absence of an annual in- 
crement, there being what is called a quinquennial rise, 


the whole thing is entirely uncertain, and we are left 
entirely in doubt as to when we shall progress from 
one class to the other. hi 
1338. Between the first and second classes there is 
no bar, except the questicn of vacancies, is there ?— 
Precisely so. d 
1839. It is not according to your special merit that 
you are promoted from one class to the other ?— 
Exactly so. At present on the first class of pay’ in 
London there are 48 officers who are in receipt of the 


maximum, and those officers have all been over 29 


years in the service. Previously to 1872: there were 
50 officers who were in receipt of 1012., but now there 
are only 43. Although by an order of the Lords of the 
Treasury in 1872 there can be no 911. class, there are 
still 24 officers retained upon that class, simply’ for 
this reason, that they have not been for exactly five 
years on that particular payment. We have what we 
call a quinquennial rise ; ‘and if you will just allow'me 
to show the working of it by a comparison, I will do 
so inamoment. An out-door officer with his minimum 
pay of 71/. gets a quinquennial rise of 5/. until he 
arrives at the maximum of the second class, 81/., at 
which he must remain until he. passes to the next 
class, which may be 10 or 15 years, which would 
give him 15¢. in 5 years (not an annual increment 
of lv.) I am now speaking of the minimum’ pay. 
The- second class of 702. is actually the mirimum 
for all’ officers who came into the service after 1872. 
But as London is a first-class port, and ag all officers 
who may be! spared from the out-ports naturally 
find their way there, we do not expect any’ direct 
appointments for at least 10 years to come, judging 
from the general scalé ‘of ‘things. We judge from the 
experience of the past two years.” Our presetit-mini- 
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smum is 71J., and'instead of getting an annual incree 
ment of 1/. we get a quinquennial rise of 52, An 
examining officer on his minimum of pay of 1204. gets 
5U. annual increment, which gives him in five years 75. 
additional in hard cash ; (2.e.), after first year, 54. ; 
second, 10/.; third, 15/.; fourth, 20/.; fifth, 250. 
Total, 75/. His minimum is not double the minimum 
of an out-door officer. An out-door officer gets 5/. 
quihquennial rise, but an examining officer gets 751. 
in hard cash in five years; and that is an evil which 
we certainly feel to be most crushing upon us. 
‘1340. An examining officer gets am annual incre- 
“ment, and you only get a five-yearly increment ?— 
Yes; and this only until the class maximum is 
obtained.’ . 
‘1341. ‘Lhe examining officer rises at 20 per cent., 
and you cniy vise at 12 per cent.?—It scarcely 
amounts to 12 per cent.) 

1342. Your desire is that there should be no break 
in the grades at all, but that there should be one 
uniform service throughout, and that you should rise 
by @ certain annual increment ?—Precisely so. 

1343. The annual increment for which you ask is 20. ? 
Precisely so. 

1344. At the same time you think that your mini- 
muta is too small ?—We do not’ attach so much im- 
portance to the minimum as we do to the maximum, 
and I think that the Commission will thoroughly 
understand me. ‘We hold that the minimum of 714, 
is tolerably respectable for the first year at least of a 
‘young man’s entrance into the service, inasmuch as the 

duties which hehas to perform are purely subordinate 
duties. Young men have to learn the duties, and they 
come in upon the understanding that they will get 
that seale of pay; but it is necessary that there 
should ‘be some principle adopted whereby we can 
‘look forward in the execution of our duties to some 


fair promotion, or some fair rise in the question of 


salary. 

1345. Have you not an opportunity by competi- 
tion of getting into the class of examining officers ?— 
That competition is extremely uncertain, and extremely 
unsatisfactory too. For instance, we number in London 
700 officers, in Liverpool they number 350, then there 
are about 1,000 out-port officers. The whole of those 
officers can compete for 20 vacancies.. ° 

1346. How often do these vacancies occur ?—It is 
- quite uncertain. Half the vacancies are filled up by 
selection by the Board. The Board can select any 
officer who may have got inio the favor of his superiors, 
by reason of his abilities, and they may promote him 
without any regard whatever to scholastic qualifi- 
cation ; they may simply promote him, perhaps over 
the heads of 400 or 500 other persons. — 

1847. (Sir William Stephenson.) You say ‘ without 
any regard to qualification ;” do you know that as a 
fact ?—Without any regard to scholastic qualification; 
he passes no test. : 

1848, (Chairman.) Have you a scholastic examina- 
tion for passing into the class of examining officers ? 
—A competitive examination. 

1849. Is it scholastic, or departmental ?—It is both 
scholastic and departmental. pe 4 
"1350. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do these persons 
who are selected by the Board pass through no ex- 
amination whatever >—None’at all ; they are simply 
promoted by selection. — 

1851. (Chairman.) How many of these vacancies 
occur in a year ?—It depends entirely upon circum- 
stances, inasmuch as 60 out of our number of 700 in 
London are receiving 10/. for doing examining officers’ 
duty ; so that if there is a vacancy this year, perhaps 
they would not fill it up for three years to come. 

1352. Have you 20 vacancies in a year, or what 
proportion have you ?—In the latter part of last year 
or in the early part of this year in London there were 
something like 30 promotions ; but there had not been 
a competitive examination since 1868, six years. In 
reference to a competitive examination most of us are 


perfectly open to pass, some test, but we-ask that some 


standard should be fixed to which we should all attain, 


and that it might be removed into' the hands of the 
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Civil Service Commissioners ; we think that that would Mr. E. Smith. 


place it beyond the possibility of suspicion. I certainly IB 


wish to use that word guardedly, but there are many 


Mr, 
Kearney. 
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beyond any suspicion, if the thing were placed _alto- 
gether out of the hands of the department, and were 
put into the hands of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. ° 


1353. (Sir William Stephenson.) Who now conducts — 


the examination ?—The examination is now conducted 
at the Custom House. 

1354. Is it an oral examination, or a written ex- 
amination, or both ?—It is a written examination. It 
is an examination conducted at the Custom House, 
where certain examples are given you, and certain 
subjects are brought before you. You have to write 
an‘essay on a certain subject which is given you, and 
to write from dictation, and to give answers to certain 
questions which’ are put: 

1355. (Chairman.) Could not that part, of the work 
be as well done in the office of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners as in the Customs ?—+It could be far better 
done there. . 

1356. (Mr. Joyce.) Is it nota paper examination 
conducted by the Commissioners of the Customs ?— 
No. Although ‘we go up to this examination we 
know no more than the man in the moon who conducts 
that examination.’ We fill up ceriaim papers, and put 
them into a box, and we attach our number to them; 
and we think that we have very good) reasons for 
basing our opinion upon, that this examination is not 
strictly fair.” We are very anxious that there should 
be a'fixed standard for our examination, and that. it 
should be removed‘ into the hands of) the Civil Service 
Commissioners: We think that it would be far better 
for the officers themselves, and for the service at large, 
that the examination should be conducted in the office 
of the Civil Service Commission rather than, at’ the 
Custom House. ‘ Bees 

1357. (Chairman.) Are there not certain technical 
things connected with the Customs which would 
require a person having a knowledge of the Customs 
to look over the examination papers ?— There: are 
certain practical questions with reference to the Cus- 
toms, but those questions could be mastered by any 
gentleman in the Civil Service Commission. 

1358. Or they might receive aid in doing it ?— 
Precisely so. We think that it would remove all sus- 
picion if the examination were transferred to the Civil 
Service Commissioners. . 

1359. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is not the exami- 
nation mainly practical ?—-No. As far as-London is 
concerned that is only a small portion of the examina- 
tion. 

1860. Is it not avery essential’ portion ’—It is an 
essential portion. 

1861.‘ How can any but a practical man assess the 
value of such an examination ?—I have an idea that it 
might easily be done by a little assistance’ from the 
heads of thé departments. ' Our own tariffs would 
afford all the necessary information with regard to it. 

1362. (Chairman to Mr. Kearney.) Have you any 
points which you wish to bring to ‘our attention ?—I 
would’ simply observe upon what My. Smith has 
remarked, that the tariff is the document for the officers 
to guide themselves by in the practical: portion of ‘the 
examination, practically speaking it is the only guide. 
So far as ‘the London system is concerned I cannot 
speak, but as regards the Liverpool promotions by 
seniority, the officers are subject to a local examina- 
tion. Inthe case of the senior officers in Liverpool 
who are promoted to the rank of examining officers 
(that isto say, the promotions by selection) before they 
act, or after they have been acting for a short time in 
the capacity of superior officers, they are subject to 
an examination ; and it is after having qualified them- 
selves in thé capacity of examining officers that they 
are then promoted as vacancies occur, taking one half 
of the vacancies which exist, ora fair proportion of 
them. - FPO aD 
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1363. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have youany reason 
to think that any of those examinations have been 
otherwise than fair ?—I should not like to say that ; 
and if such a thing existed it would not be the fault 
of the Commissioners, but it would be the fault of an 
individual locally. 

1364. Still I presume that these examination papers 
are brought under the notice of the Commissioners 
before they make the promotions ?— Not in every 
case. 

1365. Not if the Commissioners make the promo- 
tions ?—They make them upon the report of the local 
authorities. 

1366. Do you mean to say that the Commissioners 
do not see the examination papers ?—I think not. 

1867. (Mr. Joyce.) Have you any knowledge upon 
that point P— No. 

1368. Are you prepared to say that the Commis- 
sioners do not see the examination papers?>—No, I 
am not making any charge against them. 

1369. (Sir William Stephenson.) With reference to 
the question of the examinations being fair or unfair, if 
those papers eventually come under the notice of the 
Commissioners I do not see what chance there is of 
unfairness in the examination; it would, I should 
think, very soon be detected ?—But we know in the 
port that some officers have had a hard struggle to get 
through that examination, simple as it is. They 
qualify themselves afterwards. But it is not that to 
which the Liverpool officers so much object as to the 
two systems of promotion being in operation. 

1870. (Chairman.) You mean one by selection, and 
the other by competition ?—Yes. I have been in- 
structed by the majority of the officers in Liverpool 
to express their opinion, and not my own. 

1371. (Sir William Stephenson.) You think that if 
there is an examination for one, there should be an 
examination for all ?—There is an examination for all 
as it now exists. 

1372. (Chairman.) What you said was that even 
where one half were promoted by selection they sub- 
sequently had to undergo an examination ?—Yes, 

1373. (Sir William Stephenson to Mr. Smith.) Does 
that agree with your experience ?—No. In London 
the Controller has the power to recommend to the 


‘Board that certain officers shall be put upon the acting 


list. Theystill maintain their status as out-door officers, 
and receive out-door officers pay. The Board of 
course always attends to the suggestions of the head 
of the department ; they put a man upon the acting 
list, and they give him 10/. per annum for doing that 
superior duty. Perhaps 10 vacancies arise, and the 
Board generally select five from these acting men. 

1374. Who undergo no examination ? -- Who 
undergo no examination whatever. 

1375. (Chairman.) So that there is a difference in 
practice between London and Liverpool?—Yes. But 
the other five men have to pass through a competitive 
test. Those selected may be five men of under 20 
years service, and going back to 15 years service, 
and officers from five to ten years service, by com- 
petition, make up the ten. 

- 1376. Supposing that in Liverpool these acting 
examiners are appointed, would they undergo an exami- 
nation in Liverpool ?—(Mr. Kearney.) They would. 

1377. But they do not in London ?—(Mr, Smith.) 
No examination whatever. 

1378. (Mr. Walrond to Mr. Kearney.) You say 
that in Liverpool the body whom you represent object 
to having the two systems ?—(Mr. Kearney.) Yes. 

1379. Which of the two do they prefer ?—They 
prefer neither as it now exists. If they went to the 
senior officer in our department it would not affect it, 


that is the system, otherwise than it now does, because 


if they ran down. the class to where it meets the 
present acting list they would find no officers qualified 
for the position. If they ran down the list from the 
senior officer in the port, or the one receiving the 
greatest amount of pay, as an out-door officer, down 
to the present examining officer receiving 101. for per- 
forming that duty, they, 1 suppose, would not find 
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men qualified for it by their conduct or their 
competency. | 

1380, (Chairman.) How do you propose that the 
promotions should take place to the rank of examin- 
ing officer ?—If we took them from that line, that is 
the line from which acting examining officers have 
last been taken, and allowed them to pass a test ex- 
amination,—an examination which would be made 
known, not exactly the questions, but the standard of 
questions to be put to them when they came for 
examination ; if they were successful they could be 
placed upon the acting list, and promoted by rote, 
giving each officer the chance of obtaining a superior 
position. 

1881. (Sir William Stephenson.) Am J to understand 
you to say that the officers who are candidates for 
examination to the grade of examiner have no know- 
ledge of the character of the examination which they 
have to undergo ?—(Mr, Smith.) None whatever. 

(Mr. Kearney.) As far as the departmental questions — 
are concerned, they should have a knowledge. 

1382. Is not the nature of the subject upon which 
they will be examined known to them?—They know 
that dictation will form one of the subjects, and that 
an essay will have to be written as another subject. 

1383. An essay upon the subject connected with 
their duties ?—No, not at all connected with their 
duties. The two systems are antagonistic to the 
officers well-being, inasmuch as junior officers are 
placed in a superior position to those under whom 
perhaps a short time previously they were acting in 
a subordinate position. 

1384. They having got it by competition ?—Yes. 

1385. Do you object to that, namely, that if a junior 
officer is a man of merit, and shows a superiority over 
his fellows by competition, he should rise?—We do 
not always consider that a man who is fresh from 
school, and who shows that he has had a scholastic 
education, exhibits merit. 

1386. (Sir William Stephenson.) But is the examina- 
tion confined to a mere educational test ?—The educa- 
tional test carries the sway; there is no question 
about it. 

1387. (Chairman.) If you are not content with the 
mode of selection of the superior officers without com- 
petition, and if you are not satisfied with the selection 
by competition, I want to know how you are to get 
promotion ?—We shouldlike a test examination for the | 
seniors, so as to show that they are qualified for the 
position. 

1888. Is there any other point which you wish te 
bring before the Commissioners?—There are one or 
two other points to which I desire to refer; one of 
them is the abolition of classification. | 

1389. We have had that matter very much before 
us to-day ?—I also wish to mention the injury which 
the officers have received through departmental and 
fiscal changes. Whatever changes have taken place 
requiring a reduction either in the class of examining 
officers or of out-door officers, we have suffered in 
each case. 

1390. You have all suffered by the changes ?—Yes, 
in either of those classes. In my own case I was for 
two and a half years almost stationary at the bottom 
of the class, through the reduction which took place 
shortly after my joining the service; and now another 
change has taken place, the officers being placed upon 
a supernumerary list. 

1391. Your chances of promotion have been lessened? 
—lIt is not exactly that, but my prospects of receiving 
an increased rate of pay may be lessened. As an out- 
door officer my prospects have been lessened through 
there being fewer officers, and officers being above me, 
We have also suffered losses through the abolition of 
the sugar duties, and we have lost many emoluments ; 
but that matter, of course, you cannot entertain. In the 
late changes between the old system and the new the 
promotion has shown itself so slow that the officers feel 
anything but satisfied with it. ‘The actual increase in 
the cost of paying the officers betaveen 1872 and the 
present time, which is 17 months, is only 40/. ‘That 
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is the actual increased cost of paying the officers in 
Liverpool during that time. 

1392. Do you mean that that represents the whole 
of the increments which have been obtained ?—Yes, 
during those 17 months. ; 

1398. (Mr. Joyce.) But is the number of persons 
the same ?—Itis. 350 officers were placed on the 
establishment in 1872, aad the number‘is the same. 

1394. The number has not been reduced ‘since 
1872 ?—No; but it was reduced in 1872 by 150, and 
we felt it very considerably as we had 4036 glut officers 
performing the duties at the time ; and that takes 
away from our position and from our credit, because 
any act which is committed by them is looked upon as 
being committed by a Customs officer; and though 
they, that is those offended against at the time think 
to bring the matter under the notice of the authorities, 
after their warmth has died away, they neglect to do 
SO. 

(Mr. Smith.) With your permission, there is just one 
other point upon which I wish to speak, namely, the 
nature of our duties. I think that there is some mis- 
apprehension as to what the nature of the duties of 
out-door officers really is. I have been led to see that 
lately from certain points which have been dropped. 
I should like to answer any question upon that subject. 

1395-6. (Chairman.) We have had that matter in 
evidence before us to-day, and the duties seem to be 
very multifarious >—(Mr. Kearney.) But the nature of 
the duties in the out-ports is not to be compared with 
those in London and Liverpool. : 

1397. The officers in the out-ports say that they 
have considerably more duties ?—{Mr. Smith.) So 
they may have, I dare say, as regards the mechanical 
duties which are performed, but not as regards the 
clerical and responsible duties. 

1398. Have you much more clerical duties in Lon- 
don ?—Yes. As far as the 700 officers in London are 
concerned, their duties are almost entirely clerical; and 
in a moment I will show that. By the arrangement 
of 1872 we had 120 extra out-door officers appointed ; 

those extra out-door officers have to do really the 

manual or mechanical work —sample-drawing for 
instance—and many other things which we could 
explain ; but over and above them, and presiding over 
them, there is an out-door officer. I myself have 
many times had 5 or 6 extra men sent to me under my 
immediate supervision, and I have been held responsible 
for them. That has added considerably to my clerical 
duties and to my responsibilities. The duties per- 
formed for the most part by the 700 men are purely 
clerical. For instance, we have an immense system of. 
bonded warehousing in London of spirits, tobacco, tea, 
and all those things; we have officers in charge of 
every warchouse ; we have to keep a stock book of all 
the goods received, and of ali the goods delivered ; and 
the officer is held responsible for every package re- 
ceived or delivered from his particular warehouse. 
1399. And no clerks from the Custom House assist 
you in that ?—No clerks whatever, except to register 
the accounts which. we render from day to day. We get 
from the warehouse keeper’s department in the Custom 
House an order to deliver, for instanee, 40 butts of 
wine, and according to the marks and numbers we go 
through those 40 butts of wine, and see that their 
numbers and their marks correspond. We then make 
up a schedule to show our delivery. We fill up the 
locker’s order, and we enter in our stock book the date, 
and enter the delivery and the time of the departure ; 
and the whole of this is sealed and sent to the station 
to which the goods are ultimately delivered. ‘The 
whole of our duties, or nearly so, are purely clerical. 
I sometimes have been writing hard, and have been 
engaged in writing from eight in the morning until four 
or six at night. Our legal hours have been consi- 
derably extended since 1860; whereas up to that time 
our legal hours were from eight o’clock till four dur- 
ing eight months of the year; but now they can call 
_ upon us at any time, in the case of free goods, to act 
from six in the morning until six in the evening for 
12 long hours. We may be busy in that way. More- 
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over, the whole of the statistical accounts received 
in the Statistical Department in the Custom House 
are derived simply and solely from our body. All the 
statistics of exports and imports which you see in 
your daily papers or by monthly or quarterly returns 
are supplied by the out-door officers in the port of 
London and the port of Liverpool. This especially is 
a point to which I wish to draw your attention, 
namely, the nature of our duties; and I wish you for 
4 moment to consider the responsibility attaching to 
our duties. Some of us, with 76/. to 80/. a year, feel 
ourselves in a painful state, and I will tell you why: 
it is simply because we are put into a position of the 
most absolute control and trust. We are put perhaps 
in charge of half a million pounds worth of geods. 
By the slightest collusion we could increase our in- 
come ; but our commission—a commission which we 
paid for on our entrance into the service—would not 
allow us to make the slightest departure from the rule 
of rectitude and right, in addition to the consideration 
that our moral susceptibilities would be degraded by 
it. Now see the painful position in which we are 
placed, our being placed in a position of such enor- 
mous trust as most of us in the port of Liverpool and 
in the port of London are. 

1400. (Sir William Stephenson.) What is the re- 
sponsibility which devolvesuponyou? Youhavespoken 
of the opportunities which you have for conniving at 
fraud; what is the nature of them?—For instance,—. 
perhaps an illustration may give you more light upon 
the point than anything else,—only a little time ago 
I was placed in charge of a tobacco warehouse, where, 
of course, as you know, every pound of tobacco repre- 
sents 3s. 2d. to the Imperial revenue when it is 
delivered from bond. Now, we have a strong temp- 
tation, in collusion with dock companies or wharves, 
to increase our income by delivering some of those 
goods without duty being paid. Of course the thing 
would be found out; I am not now speaking about 
that, I am simply pointing to the temptation under 
which we are from day to day placed under the pain- 
ful circumstances of our small incomes. 

1401. I do not quite see what the temptation is, if, 
as you say, yoware sure to be found out ?—The pro- 
bability most certainly would be that it would be 
found out, and that the delinquent, if discovered, 
would be dismissed. But what can a starving man 
do? that is the great point. 

(Mr. Kearney.) It may not come home to the real 
offender. 

(Mr. Smith.) It might not come home to the real 
offender; but, apart from all that, what can a starving 
man, whose wife and family are in want of bread, do 
when he is placed in such positions of trust ? 

(Mr. Kearney.) \f a package were delivered out 
of bond illegally, it could not be ascertained upon 
what day it was that it was taken out of bond. The 
officer is the person who is accountable for all those 
packages which are entrusted to his care; but it may 
not be known to the authorities upon what occasion 
any particular package was taken without duty being 
paid upon it, so that an officer might evade the law, 
and commit an act of theft, or connive at theft, with- 
out any very great chance of his being discovered as 
the culprit. iknow a case in point. At Fry’s Tea 
Warehouse in Liverpool, there were, 1 think, about 
six or seven officers who were very severely punished 
when it was impossible for them all to have been 
guilty of the offence of allowing two packages to be 
delivered out of the warehouse illegally. ‘The whole 
of those officers could not possibly have been there at 
any one time together; in fact, I think that one of the 
officers had not been on duty there at all after a date 
prior to another officer entering the service. ‘These 
officers were all punished because the authorities could 
not tell who the officer was under whose supervision 
the warehouse was at the time the theft was 
committed. 

1402. However, the object which you have now is 
to represent that. you think your pay is not equal tc 
your responsibilities ?—(Mr. Smith.) Precisely so. 
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" (Mr. Kearney:)' And 1 may mention that some 
years elapsed from the time when the act was com 
mitted before the discovery was made, and then when 
the stock-taking was begun in the warehouse it was 
found that many other acts of a similar nature had 
been committed. So that it shows that the officers 
are placed in a position of trust in which they should 
have a salary commensurate with the duties which 
they perform. 

(Mr. Smith.) The only other point upon which 1 
wish to trouble you is the question of entrance into 
the service. Ido think that the standard which you 
have before you does not at all convey to your minds 
the importance of the duties which we have to per- 
form. For instance, wher we are called upon to pass the 
examination prior to our entrance into the service, we 
have to pass through an examination of dictation and 
elementary arithmetic, &c. Now no sooner does such 
an officer come to perform the general duties devolving 
upon him, than he finds that that examination does 
not express one tithe of the duties which he is called 
upon to perform. Now it requires an officer of intel- 
ligence to perform such duties. For instance, in the 
preparation of statistics it is of vital importance that 
Just as an 
illustration we will say that aship reports as her cargo 
with half a million pounds of wool, and that repre- 
sents 150 consignments or separate entries. Those 
entries pass into the hands of the out-door officer, who 
has the immediate supervision of the ship; he enters 
those ‘particular entries under certain folios in his 
marble book; those entries come back to. another 
officer in the Free Goods Office, and they have to be 
submitted to a critical examination. Some of them 
have been over-delivered, and some of them have been 
under-delivered. Now, to make a fair statement to 
the Statistical Department the officer has to subject 
every particular. one of the 150 entries to an ad- 
vanced test inarithmetic. So that. really the standard 
fixed for our entrance into the service does not express 
the qualifications which are required of us when we 
become officers in the service. 

1403. Do you find that many men fail in subse- 
quently discharging their duties from the want of that 
high standard of examination >—That is a very pointed 
question; but I may say that these particular duties 
invariably devolve upon out-door officers; but out-door 
officers are selected for their performance in conse- 
quence of their proved ability. 

1404. As arule do you find any difficulty in getting 
a sufficient number of out-door officers who are well 
qualified to perform those duties >—No, and I do not 
suppose that there has been any difficulty ; but my 
point is that the examination which is fixed for men 
on coming into the service does not represent to us 
what we shall have to do. 

1405. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you mean coming in as 
boatmen, or coming in as out-door officers ?—I mean 
coming in as out-door officers. 

1406. Are you not speaking of a service which is 
bygone, and are you not aware that it has been 
arranged with the Treasury that out-door officers in 
future are to come in upon the same system as the 
Excise ?—I know that there is a system bordering 
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upon that, but my point is that the duties of out-door 
officers are very important. Our duties are so multi< 
farious and important (they are clerical for the most” 
part) that we think that, as a matter of principle, we 
should have a better system, and that there should be 
an abolition of the system of classification. That is the 
great point. me 
1407. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you mean that, 
you should have higher educated officers to undertake 
those duties —I mean that if officers in the service are 
fit for those duties, ubey should be paid, upon com- 
mercial principles, for the duties which they perform, 
(Mr. Kearney.) All the officers who have passed 
the test which is required of us upon joining the 
service are not qualified to perform the duties which 
Mr. Smith speaks of. id 
- 1408. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you mean that, judging of 
the duties by the examination, the examination gives 
a very meagre and inadequate notion of them ?— 
(Mr. Smith.) Yes, that is exactly what I mean. I 
would, moreover, observe that bringing about this state 
of things has doubtless been’ a necessary consequence 
of the alterations which have taken place in the’ tariff. 
The dutiable tariff has been very much narrowed since 
what we consider the very fatal year of 1860 ;’ but the 
duties of out-door officers have increased. The duties 
now thrown upon us are not so much the protection 
of the revenue, or so much the collection of the 
revenue, as a thorough supervision, and a truthful 
rendering of accounts for statistical purposes, and 
Board of Trade purposes. 
1409. The Statistical Department as a fact derives. 
its statistics through you, who are the out-door officers '? 
— Yes, solely. Almost everything before 1860 passed 
immediately into the hands of the landing waiter. 
1410. Who used to be under the control of’ the 
landing surveyor ?—Yes; but now this duty passes 
into the hands of the out-door officer, of course under 
the supervision of an examining officer and surveyor. 
(Mr. Kearney.) There is one thing which you 
mentioned with regard to the promotion. The officers 
wished to supersede the system of classification, and 
that the increment should be annual, and the sum of 
21. has been mentioned as the annual increment which 
has been asked for. We would wish, if such a scale 
were taken into consideration, that it should have 2 
retrospective tendency based upon the years of service 
of each officer. It.would not entail much expense. _ 
1411. ‘That point has been fully brought before the 
Commissioners by the last witness ?—I have a list 
here of every officer’s length of service, and the total 
cost of it would be 3,686/., or 12°7 per cent.; that is 
the maximum payment. There would be many cases 
in which the authorities would deem it inadvisable 
to give an increase in the case of some of these 
officers who are now under displeasure. During the 
past seventeen months we have only received 40/. 
aggregate increase. I may express a hope that you, 
gentlemen, will give our case a favourable considera- 
tion, and will report favourably upon it. 


(Mr. Kearney.) Perhaps I may be allowed to leave 


with you a copy of the memorial which we sent to our 
honourable Board (handing in the same). 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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1459. (Chairman.) What office do you hold in the 
Custom House ‘—The office is nominally gauger ; but 
Tam in charge, and have been for many years, of the 
hydrometers and other instruments and stores belonging 
to the department. . 

1460. Have you come here to represent generally 
the body of gaugers ?—I have come for that purpose. 

1461. Are the duties of gaugers different from or 
similar’ to ordinary clerks’ duties ?—They are the 
same, with an addition ; that is to say, they require 

the same characteristics and educational qualifications 
with the clerks; but they add to these certain technical 
and practical matters which are learnt after being 
appointed. 

1462. But they must have also the ordinary clerical 
knowledge ?—They should have, but I am sorry to 
say that all have not. 

1463. Have the largest proportion of them the 
knowledge of clerk’s duties ?—I am afraid that the 
manner in which the department has been recruited 
of late years has led to the introduction of a class of 
men who tend rather to deteriorate the educational 
status of the department; and I believe that the 
educational test ought to be raised in order to give 
anything like the men that the duties of the depart- 
meut really require. 

1464, Which part of the knowledge is most re- 
quired in the performance of their duties ; the tech- 


nical knowledge, or the knowledge of a clerk ?—. 


I should say both about equally. The amount of 
clerical work is very large. where are a great, number 
and variety of documents to be filled in, and books to 
be used, and registers and other accounts to be kept in 
various forms; and it isin the improper filling up of 
these that a great deal of difficulty occurs. 

1465. What is the character of the technical know- 
ledge which has to be supplemented ?—The character 
of it varies. First of all, they have to take the gauges 
of the vessels which contain the wines and spirits 
in charge. They do this by means of instruments, 
by a system of gauging, and not by sheer measure- 
ment; in addition to this, it is necessary that they 
should be able to know and discriminate the rates of 
these things. There are very often nice points arising 
in the question of gauging for duty, which require 
a good deal’ of practical knowledge and experience. 
Then new systems have been introduced into the 
department of late years, and a new mode of charging 
wines, which consists: of testing Jand analyzing them 
as to their spirituous strength. 

1466. Have the gaugers to do that >—Yes ; all that 
is done by gaugers. There is also the whole of the 
testing of beer for original gravity, which is done in 
London by one of the officers. Then there are several 
other matters. The work of gauging now is not done 
merely to the integral gallon with respect to spirits, 
but they have to gauge to two tenths of a gallon, 
and to cast out the strength to one tenth. At such 
stations, for instance, as the Re-gauge stations at the 
West India Docks, the London Docks and other places, 
the caleulations have to be done very rapidly, and any 

error of course is of importance. 


1467. It also requires, I suppose, a knowledge of 
the use and adjustment of instruments?—Yes. In my 
own case, for instance, I have charge of the whole 
of the hydrometers for the United Kingdom. Every 
instrument. has to pass through my hands which is 
used for the purpose of ascertaining what duty 
should be paid on wines and spirits. There are 
likewise many other matters. References are made 
from the other departments to ours on all chemical 
questions. Any article of a doubtful characte’ is gene- 
rally sent to us for examination, as to how it should 
be rated. 

1468. What is the number of gaugers ?—The total 
number, including the inspecting officers, is 1038. 

1469. Are you divided into classes ?—We have at 
present three classes. There are 39 in the lowest 
elass, beginning at 1202, and rising by 5/. a year to 
150/.; there are 29 beginning at 160/., and rising by 
102. a year to 220/.; there are 19 beginning at 230/., 
and rising by 10/. a year to 300/., which is at present 
the termination of the classification..It used to be 
3501. ; but some time ago a reduction was made when 
the new arrangement was introduced. 

1470. Do you find that that system of classification 
works well?—In my own opinion, and in the opinion, 
I believe, of all in the department, it does, not. 

1471. Why so?-—It places us in, a very awkward 
position as to anything like fair promotion. For 
instance, | have known’a case where with two men 
entering the gauging department ‘at 125/. 2 year, one 
of them in twelve years had reached 300/., and the 
other only 150/., without the slighest cause for the 
difference, excepting the mere effect of classifi- 
cation. 

1472. Was the one who got into the higher class 
not selected ‘—No; it was simply by the question of 
seniority. 

1473. Do, not they pass from class to class by a 
selection for merit?—A man may be stopped from 
passing on to the next class by demerit; but there is 
no question of selection by merit in that way. The 
selection for merit is supposed to arise at the end of 
the classification for promotion to the next grade. I 
have the case of one man who was for eleven years on 
125/. in the third-class ; another man only staid there 
for eleven months. | 

1474. Wasthat owing to mere accident ?—It was 
owing to the mere, chance which the classes will 
produce. Whenever an alteration is) made in the 
department,—for instance, if it is enlarged,—you alter 
the relative position of men from one class to another. 
They frequently’ get the rise which will take place 
between the two classes, whereas otherwise they 
would not have expected it for years; but by an 
addition of senior men above them, as was done in 
1860, when 20 men from the old landing department 
were put in the gauger’s department above them, the 
promotion is stopped a long time. 

1475: Your proposal is to’ let men rise to the 
maximum by annual increments ?--We think it the 
fairest. in all cases; and it would enable aman to be 
punished for any misconduct. At present if you stop 
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a man from getting’ on to the next class by putting 
his junior before him, it is an uncertain punish- 
ment ; it may be a deduction of 501. for one year, 
or for many years ; whereas you would be able to 
stop a man’s promotion for one year, or two or three 
years, as might be thought proper, and it would be 
a certain and known amount of punishment, which 
classification does not provide for. 

1476. Would you have any promotion by merit at 
all, except for the highest duties ?—Nothing at all 
which could be so termed. I should never think of 
taking a man for merit from one class, and putting him 
on to another. 


1477. You have stated that recently less educated 


men have entered the position of gaugers than entered — 


before ; would you think it fair that a less educated 
mar should receive a high salary when there was a 
more educated man to prefer ?—Not if it were for the 
performance of duties for which he was thereby un- 
filted. But, as a gauger should be fit for all the 
duties of his department, there is strictly no more 
responsibility in one class than another. It is, how- 
eyer, at present impossible to make an indiseri- 
minate selection of men for the various duties ; yet 
they go on in their classes just the same. 


1478. They are performing the same duties, although 
they are in the upper class?—Yes. What T mean to 
imply is this. If an officer on a certain station 
were away, his department would require to be 
filled by another. But the Inspector General would 
not be able to take the man most conveniently at 
hand to fill the place, owing perhaps to some unfitness 
or incapacity. I think he should be able to do so, and 
he would, were all the men in the department educa- 
tionally equal. 


1479. Will you state succinctly what your objec- 
tions to the existing classification are ?—First, the 
arrangement of classes is altogether inequitable, as 
noi only does one man often get a considerably greater 
remuneration than another, although the service and 
acknowledged merits of the two are equal, but there 
are numerous cases where men are receiving far lower 
salaries than their juniors in the service, without the 
least imputation on their conduct or capacity, but 
solely from the faulty working of the class system. 
Secondly, it is a chronic source of dissatisfaction and 
agitation, as, even if liberal salaries were enjoyed, few 
men would be contented to receive. without just 
cause, less than their fellows, or may be juniors ; but 
with narrow and insufficient salaries this irritation is 
bitterly aggravated. Thirdly, it is a demoralizing 
system, (a) because it introduces chance and uncer- 
tainty where reason and security ought to prevail; 
(2) because it needlessly gives men a direct interest 
in the death, misfortune, or misconduct of their 
fellows; (ec) because it diminishes the incentive for 
exertion. Fourthly, itis opposed to economy, and is 


directly antagonistic to the interests of the country, 


because, while every member of a department may 
hope to gain largely by an increase to its numbers, 
each is liable to suffer severely by a reduction; so that 
he who contrives to effecta saving of labour is work- 
ing, not only against his own interests, but against 
those of his fellows,—a condition which renders it 
extremely difficult for any improvement to be 
effected. Fifthly, it greatly increases the expense of 
all reductions and re-arrangements, as in such cases 
comparatively young men are sent away on com- 
pensations, costly to the country but generally very 
inadequate to the recipients, whereas these men, from 
their training and experience, would have formed 
valuable acquisitions to other departments, had not 
this system of classes presented an insuperable barrier 
to their transfer. ~ Sixthly, however objectionable this 
system may be at its best, it was rendered still more 
so in this department by the action taken in 1860, 
when, in consequence of the abolition of the old Land- 
ing department, 20 officers from London and the out- 
ports were introduced into this department, which at 
that time consisted of six classes. These officers, who 
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were mostly in the prime of life, were placed in the 
higher classes, and as increase of salary could only be 
obtained by vacancies permitting men to rise from 
one class to another, promotion’ since then has been 
greatly retarded, and for many years was almost 
stopped. ; 

1480. (Mr. Farrer.) You say that the present 
classification reduces the stimulus to good service ; 
that would not apply to promotion from class to class 
according to merit, would it ?---I am afraid that the 
introduction of promotion from class to class by merit 
would be to introduce an arrangement which, if not 
really one of favouritism, would be regarded very 
suspiciously by the men themselves. 

1481. (Sir Francis Sandford.) So long as they 
were all employed on the same duties >—Yes. 


1482. But cannot you grade the duties p—That is a 
point which ought to be considered. There are certain 
duties in the Gauging Department which could be 
doue by juniors, or, we will say, by a class not carried 
so high in the department, and the duties could be so 
graded. We have thought that it would be an ad- 
vantage to have men entering the service of the 
Gauging Department under similar conditions, both as 
to age test and pay, to those of clerks, and that they 
should then, having passed through the lower grade, 
be eligible for the higher grade. There are many 
duties which I think could be performed in that way, 
and could very well be classified, while it would bring 
the department (as I think it should be brought) into 
connection with the whole of the service. 


1483. (Chairman.) Then you do not object to 
classification as a rule, but to the existing classifi- 
cation ?—I do not object_to classification so far as the 
gauging duties are concerned, but I object to classes 
as regards remaining at a certain fixed period for an 
uncertain number of years. For instance, I could 
show a case where it took 22 years to obtain an 
increase of 902, whereas in the same period others 
had got a much larger increase, simply arising from 
the cause which I have mentioned. 

1484. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Are there a consider- 
able number of duties of minor importance, upon which 
you could employ a large number of those men ?—I 
do not say that they are of minor importance. The 
duties to which I particularly allude are those of 
import gauging, which requive.a man to be careful, 
intelligent, and accurate. At the same time, as 
nearly all these things come under a second in- 
spection before being delivered, any inaccuracy is 
more likely to be traced and found out. But for all 
those points, there is no check outside the department. 
The department forms the very basis of all the ar- 
rangements which are made for the assessment of 
duty. 

1485. Would you, have the upper class in your 
office filled up by this junior branch ?-—I think that it 
would be the proper way if the two things were ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to make them suitable. 


1486. Would you have sufficient superior duties to 
give to a large proportion, or to the whole of this 
junior class, the eventful chance of promotion ?—I 
should think so, especially as men do not continue in 
office. Age carries them away, and so on; and 
there would therefore always be the same opening as 
there is now, without the pain of standing still for so 
long. 

1487. (Mr. Walrond.) 1 do not think that we 
have had any description of the method in which the 
body of gaugers is now recruited ?—The gaugers are 
recruited from the out-door officers, who are men who 
enter at a very small educational qualification; and 
this educational qualification, on their transfer to 
some other department, is not much raised; it is 
raised very slightly indeed. They undergo a certain 
competitive examination in order to pass from their 
own grade into the new grade; but this competitive 
examination has no fixed standard, and the men 
merely compete with each other, 
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1488. It is a departmental examination, conducted 
entirely by the officers of the department ?—Precisely 
80. 

1489, (Mr. Joyce.) The appointments to the junior 
class of gauger are by way of reward >—No doubt they 
are; but is is not always satisfactory. There is very 
often an amount of official “cramming,” whieh will 
carry aman through, though he may not be otherwise 
fit. There is one other point to which I wish to allude, 
namely, the very large amount of individual respon- 
sibility which is attached to the department of gaugers, 
which I think is not sufficiently acknowledged. For 
instance, a gauger at the Re-gauge station at the West 
India Docks (and this is as near the average as pos- 
sible) for the week ending the 13th of December 
1873 assessed for duty 21,671 gallons of spirit, being 
at the rate of 3,612 gallons per diem, involving an 

assessment of duty of 1,886/. per diem. In doing 
this he writes off losses in warehouse ; and where the 
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loss ineach case is not equal to two gallons it is checked 
by no one, not even by the inspector. The officer 
wrote off, daily, duty tothe extent of 417. Inthe very 
smallest week which I can pick out, the duty was 
1,0002. per diem, and 15/. was written off each day. 
At the London Docks, in the week ending 6th June 
1874, which was a light week, two officers assessed 
22,1638 gallons, the duty upon which was 1,921/. per 
diem, and they wrote off 119/. per diem of loss. 
That involves an amount of responsibility, for which 
there is no check whatever beyond the department ; 
and it therefore requires that men should be fully fit 
and capable for the performance of that duty. 

1490, (Chairman.) Both skilled ‘and accurate ?~ 
Yes. 

1491. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What was the salary 
of those officers ?—I dare say that it is sometimes 
about 1507. a year. Ihave known cases in which 
the salary has heen less than that. 


The witness withdrew, 


Mer. WittiaAm G. Stewart and Mr. Wictrtiam G. Macunan® examined. 


1492. (Chairman to Mr. Maclean.) You represent 
the middle-class ports ?—Yes. 

1498. There are 19 middle-class ports, are there 
not P—Yes. 

1494. What are they?—They are Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Folkstone, Gloucester, Grimsby, Hartlepool, 
Limerick, Londonderry, Newport, Portsmouth, North 
. Shields, Sunderland, Swansea, Dover, Exeter, Man- 
chester, Newhaven, Waterford and Whitehaven. 

1495. Who is the head officer in the middle-class 
ports ?>—The collector. 

1496. All persons below that are clerks, are they 
not ?—They are all clerks under the collector in the 
Long Room department. 

1497. What are the salaries of the clerks at the 19 
middle-class ports ?—The clerks at the 19 middle-class 
ports which I have named can only rise to 300d. a 
year, commencing at 80/. 

1498. In the smaller ports, what is the case >—Some 
of them rise to 2202, commencing at the same 
amount, 

1499. At the larger ports to what do they rise ?— 
450/.; that is, excluding London and Liverpool, 
because they have never been deemed amongst the out- 

orts. 

i 1500. Was there any difference previously to 1856, 
in regard to the promotion of tre clerks in the middle 
ports ?—Previously to 1856, the first clerk, after 
serving a sufficient length of time, his qualifications 
being deemed satisfactory, was promoted to a collector- 
ship,—collectorships being of the same salary as that 
of the clerk for the time being. 


1501. But with the prospect of rising considerably | 


higher ?—With the prospect of future advencement. 
The collectors rise to 1,000/. and 1,8004. a year. 

1502. When was that system abandoned as regards 
the clerks of the middle-class ports?—The last 
instance of it which we have was in 1856. 

1503. What was the reason for its abandonment? 
—The only reason which we have ever had from the 
Commissioners of Customs was in these words, that 
they considered that it -was—aninjustice to junior 
collectors. ( 

1504. It still goes on, does it not, in the smaller 
ports ?—It is confined entirely to the smaller ports 
according to the practice which they have now 
adopted. 

1506. What is the cause of the difference between 
the small ports and the middle ports?—The Board 
have recently argued that as they have put clerks 
to be junior collectors at 150/. rising to 200/., or 
at 2001. rising to 250/., it would be an injustice to 
them to draft us elder clerks into the line of col- 

lectors. 
1507. They have established a class of junior col- 
lectors ?—There has always been that. _ 


1508. (Mr. Joyce.) Is not the explanation this: 
that if you put in aclerk at 300/. a year, he cannot 
go in as a junior collector, except over the heads of a 
great many others; and that if you avpoint a clerk 
from ono of the smaller out-ports, he goes in at the 
bottom? —Yes, 

1509. And the commissioners have ceased to carry 
on that system of putting in first clerks at the middle 
ports over a great many other collectors. If they take a 
clerk at the smaller ports, he goes in at the bottom ? 
—Yes. 

1510. But if you have a clerk at 300/. a yvar at 
one of the middle ports, he, in order to be promoted, 
must go in over the heads of other collectors ?—Yes, 
over junior collectors of shorter service than the clerk. 

1511. (Chairman.) And that was the difficulty ?— 
Yes. It has been made a difficulty since 1856; but 
this line of promotion previously existed in the 
service. We argue that the practice which existed 
before might be continued, namely, not advancing 
any of us middle-class clerks until we were of a 
longer service than any of the junior collectors ; so 
that no injury would be inflicted upon them, because 
we all enter the service upon the same footing, and there 
is nothing tending to produce in our department 
greater anomalies. There is no reason why clerks at, 
small ports should be advanced in that particular 
manner, and why we should be kept standing still 
all our lives, not being able to rise higher than 300/. a 
year. 


1512. And your duties are equally responsible ?— 


Most undoubtedly. Indeed I may say that for nearly 
one-half of the year we are doing collector’s duty 
during his leave, sickness, and temporary absence on 
outdoor duty. 

15138. Ifthe rate of pay was uniform in the small 
and in the middle-class ports, there would be no 
such difficulty ?—If we were deemed to be all on one 
classification, and all clerks, none having a preference 
over the others, then the difficulty could not arise. Jt 
is in consequence of this classification of clerks and 
collectors, who are virtually one class. 

1514. (Mr. Joyce.) At these middle-class ports 
has not each of the clerks different and distinct 
duties?—No. 

1515. Does any one clerk do all the duties at 
different times ?—At different times any one of them 
ought to be able to perform any part of the duty of 
the port. 

1516. But, as a rule, are they so able ?—Yes; and 
we must be prepared for it at any time. 


1517. At the smaller ports, where you have only 


one or two clerks, does not the clerk perform the 


whole of the duties >—He performs the whole of the 


. clerk’s duty which may belong to that particular 
port; but most certainly he is quite unfit to perform 


* For papers handed in by this witness, see-App. B. 6. (a. and 0.) 
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' the clerk’s duty at a port of larger extent, on account 


of the limited nature of the port at which he is ; he 
cannot there see anything of the duty. 

1518. Has he not had the best training which can 
be obtained for the duties of a junior collector ?—It is 
considered that. a middle-class port, from the expe- 
rience afforded there, is the best fitted for supplying 
collectors to the out-ports. 

1519. (Chairman.)' Do» you consider that the 
practice which’ prevails just now is consonant with 
the Treasury orders of August 1827 and November 
1868 ?—It is in opposition to them. 

1520. Can youexplain what they are?—The Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, by an 
order of the 22nd of August 1827, signified that in 
future they would appoint clerks to the offices of col- 


leetors and controllers in the out-ports ; and being of 


opinion that it would be beneficial to the service, as an 
incitement to zeal and exertion, and in promoting 
general qualifications for offices, if, in the case of a 
vacancy of a clerk to a collector or controller, the 
clerks in both offices should be considered as trans- 
ferable on promotion from one department to the 
other, and from one port to another. Now, only 
junior collectors from small ports move from. port to 
port, and are progressing over us of greater service 
and experience, to direct us in our duties. 


1621. There was no division then contemplated of 


small ports and middle ports ?—-None whatever as 
regarded promotion. The Treasury minute of the 
20th of November 1868 states that “ promotion by 
“ qherit is the established rule in the service: and 
** to every one who becomes the servant of the Crown 
“in the Civil Ser vice, a way is open to independence 
* and even eminence.’ 

1522. Then you’ think it is against the spirit of 
those orders that there should be a discontinuance ot 
the chance of promotion to the office of collector in 
the middle-class ports ?—Yes. 

1523. (To Mr. Stewart.) You represent the large 
ports ?—-Yes. 

1524. What subject do you wish particularly to 
bring before us?—If you will allow me, I have 
just put down on paper the whole of what I wish to 
place before you. I should say, with the gentleman 
who has just been examined, that the gravamen of our 
complaint is, that as principal clerks we are stopped 
from any further promotion. I am assistant to 
the collector, and principal clerk at Liverpool. 
My salary is now 7004; I can get no higher. 
I have applied two or three times for promotion toa 
collectorship ; but I am informed, that, in considera-: 
tion of the claims of the collectors, my request cannot 
be complied with. 

1525. (Mr. Walrond.) Those collectors having 
been appointed in what manner ?—Those collectors 
were appointed as senior collectors from junior col- 
lectors; and the junior collectors were ‘appointed from 
clerks either at the smaller or at the middle ports. 

1526. (Mr. Joyce.) Are there not many classes of 
collectors ?—There are various salaries, but they are 
not classitied. 

1527. They go from the bottom to the top f—Yes. 

1528. (Mr. Fremantle.) Supposing that you were 
promoted to a collectorship, your clerkship would be 
filled up, J presume, from the class of clerks ?—Yes, 
But I propose to meet that, which I know is an objec- 
tion. I would propose that principal clerks, after a 
certain number of years service, might receive the 


title of assistant collectors, and be placed on the same 


The witnesses withdrew. 


‘ Mr. James McALuister* examined. 
f 


1536. (Chairman.) What post do you fill at Dublin? 
—Il am a first-class clerk in the Customs. 

1537. How many years have you been there ?—26 
years on the Ist of April last. 

1588. Do you coincide with other witnesses who 
have been before us in the opinion that there is a 
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line of promotion as the! collectors ; following the — 
course of promotion which was pursued before the, — 


office of controller was abolished, with this difference, — 


that instead of a collector with a smaller salary bemg 


invariably appointed as assistant collector at another, — 


port at a larger salary, the second clerk should receive, 


that appointment when his greater length of . service, 
entitled him to it, and when he was efficient, This 


would give a pr ospect of advancement to the clerks at: — 


the larger ports, and would throw open a larger number 
of better salaries to the collectors at the smaller ports. 

1529. (Chairman.) One of your objections, I think, 
is that whilst the out-door officers may hope to be 
eventually surveyors general, or to fill high posts of 
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that kind, yet your clerks are limited to the extent of — 
their own department ?—It is so in the larger ang tre ; 


middle-sized ports. 


1530. (Mr. Joyce.) And as I understand you, you. ; 


do not complain of not getting a collectorship, under — 


the present arrangements, but you would wish to see 
those arran cements altered ? — I egmplain of the 
system, 

1531..(Mr. Fremantle.) Would the difficulty be 
met by having one common class of collectors and 
clerks ?—Yes. 

1532. That, in fact, would be the result of carrying 
out your proposal ¢ . 

(Mr. Maclean.) A question has been put whieh 
would bring to my mind the effect of this classification. 
We have two second-class clerks at. Portsmouth onthe 
same scale of salary, and one of them has been 36 year's in 
the service, and the other nine years. The gentleman of 
36 years service has never had a caution or a complaint 
against’ him. The other gentleman has'been in the 


service for nine years,and they are doing the same — 


duty ; they are exchanging duties day by day. Ido 
not think that a parallel would be found to that in 
any other department; and it is the effect of classi- 
fication. 

1533, Chairman.) I think that we imiderétaind 
your case. Are there any other remarks whieh you 
would like to make ?—No, unless you would allow 
me to show grounds for abolishing classification. 

1534. Certainly ?—In the Admiralty Department 
the system of having each dockyard upon a separate 
list existed up to 18638, and it was found that. similar 
anomalies went on there to what I have explained to 
you as existing now in the Customs Department; and 
the Admiralty, I think, from the month'of March 1863, 
swept away separate classification altogether, and put 
the whole of the clerks, whether in the United King- 
dom or abroad, serving in the dockyards, upon one 


general classification, and they advanced them ‘accord- | 


ing to seniority. If they were deserving of it, then 
of course they took their proper place according to 
seniority. We have advocated the promotion to the 


line of collectors, because that was the system under 


which we entered the service. That was the system 
which existed until 1856, and which we had’ posi- 
tively been promised by the Board should be earried 
out, as shown by the Board’s minutes to clerks at 
several of these ports. 

1535. You take the analogy of the Admiralty « abel: 
yards as being considerably like our out-port system ? 
—Yes, as being a bad classification. If the Board of 


Customs see fit on official grounds to retain’ our’ ser- — 


vices at certain ports, that is no reason why we should 
not advance in salary according to seniority and fitness 
with those who entered the department on the samie 


footing. That is our main ground. 
a) 


disadvantage, in the large ports and the middle ports, 
in the clerks not being promoted to the’ office of col- — 


lector ?—I do, 


1539. What is the maximum of your chitef.6 Aleiship 7 


in Dublin now ?—450/. a year. 


1540. And what does the tollecser receive in 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 7. 
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Dublin ?—1, 0007. aie and 500%. a year in Per 
‘quisites.) 

1541. Are: thé deri: in Dublin wholly praithonve to 
that office; are they never transferred >—They are 
not transferr ed, unless for the benefit of the service in 
cases’ of, reduction, For instance, our establishment 
‘was reduced in 1872, and then, against their own wish, 
three j junior clerks amere transferred i in the same ren 
to ifferént parts of the country. 


1542, So that the rate of promotion depends entirely 
upon the vacancies existing in the classes in Dublin ? 
| —Yes. 

_ 1548, Not with regard to the whole country, but 
with Tegard to Dublin alone?—Yes; and that is laid 
down in a Treasury minute, the date of which I cannot 
exactly recollect, but it was laid down when the 
service was generally dealt with in 1866. It was 
confirmed by a minute of the Board of Customs. 


1544, Do you find that it acts very unequally in the 
rates which clerks receive for the same character of 
service in different offices? —I do. Do you mean 
the rate of pay in the Customs versus other depart- 
ments ? 

1545. No, I mean with regard to the Customs alone. 
Do you find that men performing the same duty, at 
Glasgow, for- instance, get the same rate of pay as 
those performing that duty in Dublin ?-—Yes; but we 
are situated exactly the same ; Dublin is as good as 
Glasgow, and Glasgow is as good as Dublin. 


1546. You have given, in your paper, an instance 
of two clerks, one in Glasgow and one in Dublin. 
What is that to illustrate ?—To illustrate how much 
better a clerk gets on in London than ata large out- 
port. In 1857, a clerk, then my junior in the service, 
yas transferred from the port of Glasgow to the Con- 
troller General’s office in London. He has. now over 
5901. as a principal clerk, but I have only 280/. a year 
as'a first-class clerk after 26 years service. Had he 
remained in Glasgow, he would still be only a first- 
elass clerk. 


“1547. Was he transferred on account of any special 

qualifications ? — Not that I am aware of. The Con- 
troller General’s office in London was about to be 
augmented, at the time I allude to, and several clerks 
were removed from the outports on their own applica- 
tions. I applied to go from Dublin, but unfor tunately 
got.a refusal. ‘he illustration which I have given 
in my paper. is to show the benefits and advantages 
which accrue to a man serving in London against a 
man in Dublin or Glasgow. The man in London per- 
forming analagous duties has now nearly double my 
salary. 
1548. Would not the Customs contend that the 
duties in London were more responsible than those 
in Dublin ?— They might, but they would get no 
practical man in the Customs to believe it. 


1549. (Str William Stephenson.) Not even a 
London man ?—I mean out of London. In Dublin the 
Dublin clerk, and in Glasgow the)}Glasgow clerk, must 
know how to do everything. He must act as cashier, 
as the paymaster, as the registrar of shipping, and 
receive light duties, and in fact be a general Custom- 
house clerk. But in London, owing to the extent of 
business, a man is not acquainted with the general 
business, and is not able to perform all parts of the duty. 
If, the London man comes to Dublin or Glasgow, 
we must teach him nine-tenths of the business. I act 
as controller of accounts, and have ten clerks under 
my charge. We have had various clerks brought 
from: London, and have invariably had to instruct 
them in. the general duties of the office in Dublin, in 
consequence of their having been confined to one 
branch in London. 


1550. (Chairman.) Are not the clerks in London 
required to give security, whereas in Glasgow it is 
not so?—In London or Liverpool a warehouse clerk 
gives no security, but the outport clerk must give 
1007, security, and when he is in charge of cash he 
must give 500/, ‘security. 
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1551, (Mr. Joyce.) Do they receive any special 
allowance in. consideration of being: obliged to give 
security. ?—None. 


1552. (Chairman.) In 1872 the system of writers 
was introduced in Dublin, was it not ?—It was. 

1553. How did it succeed ?—Very badly. 

1554. How was that; was it that they were not 
fit for the leh of duties which they had to perform ? 


totally sitet to the duties of the Customs depart 
ment, and they were all but useless. 
1555. What was the result; were they discontinued ? 


- —Two of them were discontinued ; one was sent away, 


aud the other was allowed to send in his resignation. 

1556. How did you get on without them ?—Two 
established clerks’ were sent to act from Liverpool 
Custom-house, and our collector got leave from the 
Board of Customs to employ an extra clerk (who had 
some knowledge of the Customs duties) during the 
time that the Board were unable to send us a writer 
who did know something of the Customs duties. 

1557. At the present moment have you writers ?— 
We have. The extra clerk who was employed did 
very well; and the Board in London got an appli- 
cation from a gentleman named Thompson, who was 
in the Legal Quays Office, to be transferred to Dublin ; 
they granted his request, and he is now on duty in 
Dublin; he is efficient because he knows the duties of 
the office. 

1558. Are the salaries which are paid to the out- 
port Customs clerks in Dublin similar to the salaries 
which. are paid to the clerks of other Government 
offices ?—They are much lower, with, I think, one 
exception. I have alist of some offices ; and the only 
office which I see as low as the Customs is the office 
of the Registrar General in Dublin, and that was 
looked upon as so small, that in the debate upou 
Mr. Plunket’s motion on the 4th of July 1873, even 
Mr. Lowe alluded to the small salaries of one of the 
offices in Dublin (the maximum salary of a first- 
class clerk being only 300/. a year) as decidedly 
requiring redress ; and yet we are thought to be 
properly paid, having only the same scale. It is 
200/. rising by 10/.a year to 300/. You have asked me 
a question about public offices. I have written down 
the salaries of the first and second class in some offices, 
without alluding to the higher places in them. Inthe 
Public Record Office in Dublin the salary of the first 
class is 850/., and that of the second class 250/. In 
the Public Works Office, in the first class it is 500/., 
and in the second class 800/. In the Local Govern- 
ment Board it is 500/. in the first class, and 300/. in 
the second. In the Stamp. Office it is 3507. in the 
first class, and 250/.in the second. In the Accountant 
General’s Office, in the Post Office, the first classis 350/.. 
and the second class is 220/.. in the Education Office 
the first class is 450/., and the second class 280/. In 
the Customs the first class is 300/., and the second class 
is 200/. Out of those offices the Local Government Board 
and the Education Office are about to be improved. 

1559. Are you aware that almost all those salaries 
have been raised since the period when the figures 
were as you have given them to us. Are you aware 
that an inquiry has been made, and that those salaries 
which you have given to us, excepting the Customs, 
are to be raised ?—I have heard that some of them are 
about to be raised, and that some are settled. 


1560. (Sir Wiliam Stephenson.) The head of your 
office is the collector, is he not ?—Yes. 


1561. Do you know what the salaries of the col- 
lector’s clerks in the Inland Revenue Department 
are ?—The first class, I think, goes from 220/. to 
280/.; but then collector’s clerks in the Inland 
Revenue are taken from the rank of second-class 
assistants, and they enter the service a little better 
than our out-door officers. 

1562. Are they all taken from the second-class 
assistants ?—I have heard so. 

1563. Do you know that as a fact ?—I have heard 
that all the clerks enter as second-class assistants. 
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1564. But it does not follow that all the clerks are 
taken from the second-class assistants ?—I have heard 
it, but do not know it as a fact. a 

1565. (Chairman.) Do you like the system of clas- 
sification of first and second class clerks ?—I think 
that a service scale would be much better and mach 
more satisfactory. Of course, no man would get his 
annual increase unless he was worthy of it. 

1566. You would preter to have a service at large, 
rising by seniority if persons were competent ?>—l 
would, 

1567. Would you have no selection by merit at all 
in the class of clerks ?—So far as I have seen in the 
Civil Service, as a rule, when a man is selected he is 
really selected because the men above him are not fit 
for superior duty. I must say that in any case of 
selection which I have seen, it seemed to be fairly 
carried out, 
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1568. You think that selection by merit is: fairly — 
carried out ?—Yes. In this classification system, when _ 
a man is passed over J think that the man who is 
promoted, as a rule, is a very superior man to the one 
he goes over. 


1569. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do the clerks, 
such as yourself, enter as clerks or as out-door officers ? 
—They enter as clerks, and nothing else. 


1570. In that respect there is a distinction between 
the Customs collector’s clerks and the Inland Revenue 
collector’s clerks, who all come from the regular ser- 
vice of Excise officers ?—Yes. 

1571. That is probably what you meant by saying 
that they were selected from the second-class assis- 
tants ?>—Yes. 

1572. You meant that they came from the body of 
subordinate officers >—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Tuesday, 30th June 1874. 


PRESENT : 


Tur Rigur Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., in tre Crarr. 


Lorp Craup J. Haminton, M.P. 
The Hon. C. W. FremantLe. 
Sir W. H. Stepnenson, K.C.B. 
Sir F. R. Sanprorp, C.B. 


T. H. Farrer, Esq. 

T. WaxLronD, Esq., C.B. 

H..Joycr, Esq. 

‘BR. G. C. Hamitton, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Micuant Daty* and Mr. ApAm BuackwELL examined. 


1606. (Chairman to Mr. Daly.) What. office do 
you hold ?—Assistant surveyor in the out-door depart~ 
roent in the port of London. 

1607. (To Mr. Blackwell.) What position do you 
hold 2—Examining officer of the second class at 
Bristol. 

1608. (To Mr. Daly.) Do you think that the out- 
door service is exceptional in its constitution and 
functions ?—Yes, quite exceptional. It differs from 
any other branch in the Customs service in the nature 
of the duties it has to perform, in its grading, in its 
mode of appointment, and ia its system of promotion. 

1609. Formerly it had a different organization from 
that which it has at present, had it not?—Yes. 
Originally the out-door department consisted of two 
branches, one being designated the landing branch, 
and the other the water guard branch. ‘The duties 
of the landing branch originally consisted in dealing 
with ail goods imported, whether free or subject to 
duty, embracing the examination of free goods, to take 
care that they did not contain amongst them any goods 
subject to duty (which is a very important and respon- 
sible duty indeed), and also the examination of custom- 
able goods for the purpose of assessing the duties 
thereon, and bringing them to account for that purpose. 
Then the duties of the other branch, the water guard 
branch, consisted chiefly in taking charge of vessels as 
they arrived in port, watching and guarding them until 
they arrived at the proper place of unloading, taking 
care that the goods were delivered into the charge of 
the water side officers, and seeing that the vessel dis- 


charged the whole of the cargo before it was finally 


cleared. The water guard department was a kind 
of police, in fact. 

1610. The qualifications for those two classes of 
officers you think were quite distinct ?—Yes; and the 
classification was also quite distinct. ‘The qualifications 
required in those two classes of officers were entirely 
different. -In the one ease, viz., the water side depart- 
ment, the duties called for the display of a considerable 
amount of intelligence, ability, tact, and firmness; the 
oflicers had the publie generally and the mercantile 


community particularly to deal with continually; 


unlike people in the in-door offices, they had the 
public as a taskmaster to keep them at work con- 
tinuously ; their work must be kept up, nothing could 
be put aside from day to day, not even front hour 
to hour, scarcely from minute to minute. When a 
water side officer finished one man’s account he had, 
perhaps, half a dozen waiting for him ; he had to keep 
grinding at if continually. 

1611. What was the proportion between the two | 
classes ?—The water guard consisted of a larger staff, 
because the great bulk of that branch consisted of men 
who were entirely employed in the watching of ships. 

1612. Was it as two to one ?>—Much more. More 
than that I should think, there would be no diffieulty 
in getting the exact number from the former estimates. 

1613. In 1860 were those two branches amalga- 
mated ?—They were. Before leaving that part of the 
subject, it is necessary to point out that the officers 
in the water side department were men of a much 
better class than the officers in the water guard de- 
partment ; they were better paid, their duties were of 
a superior character, the classification was better, the 
promotion was much. more rapid; and therefore the 
service in that department was more attractive to 
men of good position, education and ability. In the 
water guard department the payment was low atthe 
commencement, the officers from the lowest grade 
graduated to the highest, and the duties were simple ; 
all that was required of a man was that he should be 
a steady man and possess a good character generally. 

1614. Were the two departments always kept dis- 
tinct >— es. 

1615. Was there no promotion: from the’ water 
guard department to the water side department ?— 
Not at first, but I think subsequently to 1852 a certain 
proportion of the promotions in the landing depart- 
ment were thrown open to ‘competition, that was in 
1858, I think, or about that time; but previously to 
that so distinct were they kept, that the fact of an 
officer having ‘been appointed to the old water guard 
department debarred him from being appointed to the 
water side department, supposing such a case to oceur, 
and I have known it to occur, viz., that an officer, 


* Wor paper handed in by this witness, see App, B, 8. 


after having been appointed a water guard officer 
and serving for a couple of years discovered. that it 
was not an extremely pleasant position to be in, re- 
signed it, and then, through interest, was subsequently 
appointed to the water side department, he could 
not retain that position, so strict were the Treasury 
with reference to that particular branch. 
1616. You say that in 1860 those two branches 
- were amalgamated ?>—They were. 
1617. Were their duties amalgamated also >—Their 
duties, to a certain extent, were blended, or rather the 
. officers have taken upon themselves the two duties, 
but the duties discharged are in themselves as distinct 


_as they ever were and as they ever must be from the 


nature of the duties. 

1618. Will you explain how the duties are blended, 
are the junior officers more employed in the water 
guard.department and the senior officers in the water 
side department ?—No. Itis a curious fact that the 
officers of the old landing department, who are still 
remaining, grasp with the greatest possible facility the 
duties of the water guard and make excellent water 
guard officers, while the reverse is the fact as a rule 
with the water guard officers; it is seldom or never 
the case that a water guard officer develops into a 

- thoroughly efficient landing officer. Of course I can- 
not ‘point to particular cases, but I state that as a 
rule, and I think every officer in the department will 
confirm me in saying that. 

1619. (Sir Francis Sandford.) The officers in each 
class were taken originally from different classes in 
life ?—They were. There is this to be said, that 

. before 1860 the old landing officers had to deal with 
the water guard department because everything landed 
from the ship was landed by the order and directions 
of the old landing officers, the water guard officers 

could not permit anything to be landed without an 
order from a landing waiter or one of that grade, so 
that the landing officers were thoroughly conversant 
with the duties of the water guard, except some 
minutiz that might be easily grasped by any intel- 
ligent-man. 

1620. (Mr. Farrer.) The water guard officers had 
nothing to do except to see that the goods did not 
leave the ship without a proper permit ?—Originally, 
nothing else ; that was the main part of their duty. 

1621. (Chairman.) A man may be employed now 
in water guard duties or in landing duties, accord- 
ing to the direction of his head officer ?—He may 
be and is. ne" 

1622. And he is transferred from the one depart- 


ment to the other ?—He is transferred from the one 


to the other. 

1623. Has no advantage accrued from the fact that 

the men may get an insight into both classes of duties ? 

‘—No advantage that I know of; and there is a great 
disadvantage to the officers of the old landing de- 
partment, because their hours of attendance are ex- 
tended from 8 in summer time, which they previously 
were, to 12. 

1624. (Mr. Joyce.) Is that without increase of pay ? 
—Without increase of pay. In fact with considerably 
reduced rates of pay. . 

1625. (Chairman.) Were those the hours of the 
water guard before the amalgamation ?—The hours of 
the water guard before were rather, irregular. The 
work -was carried on by. a system of relief, because 

_ they would be on duty all night, necessarily in charge 
of vessels. They would come on at a certain hour, 
say 8 in the morning, and remain till 12 at night, or 
till 6 the next morning, and then they would go away 
for the whole day and the whole night following. 

1626. (Sir William Stephenson.) Was the average 
attendance of the water guard officers 12 hours a day ? 
—I do not know that... ’ 

1627. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What were the hours 
of attendance of the water side officers ?—The hours 
of attendance of the water side officers were at that 

time from 8 in the morning till 4 in the afternoon 
during eight months of the year, and during the 
remaining four months from 9 till 4, ~Those hours 
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were considered sufficient because the work that they - 


had to do was thought to be of a very severe nature, 
as it still is; the men were continually employed during 
the time in hard mental labour, dealing with duties 
of a very troublesome and intricate character, and their 
minds were continually on the stretch for eight hours. 

1628. (Chairman.) Are you of opinion that the 
present hours of attendance are too long ?—They are 
too long. It is impossible for any man to work dur- 
ing those hours with the work we have to do in our 
department and to do it satisfactorily. I would chal- 
lenge the whole range of the public service or the 
commercial world, and I know the commercial world 
as well as any man in England, to find any position 
where any man does so much work, I will not say 
more, but where he does so much work, as the sur- 
veyor of a certain station at this port; I allude to the 
surveyor at the Victoria Docks. He has a respon- 
sibility which is enormous in itself. He is responsible 
for the assessment of over three millions of money per 
annum. He has the supervision of a large staff, ex- 
ceeding 100 officers. His ground extends in a direct 
line nearly a mile, and to make one visit to the officers 
in the tobacco warehouses alone takes him two and a 
half hours hard walking through the tobacco ware- 
houses. J can speak to that from my own knowledge, 
I having had the supervision of the station. It would 
take him five hours to visit the officers in the tobacco 
warehouses in the Victoria Dock twice. There are 
all the papers and references incidental to this work 
to deal with, and which call for much legal skill as 
well as considerable knowledge of trade. No one has, 
or can have, any conception of what the thing is but 
the officer who has to perform the duty and who is 
responsible for it. 

1629. Sometimes he has to make night visits also, 
has he not ?—Sometimes he has to make night visits 
also, and the same officer has to make Sunday visits. 
I had to go 15 miles every morning, and to be there 
20 minutes before 8, -and I did uot get away till 
20 minutes past 4 at the earliest. If I made a night 
visit I left still later, and if I had to make a Sunday 
visit it was not agreeable, and nothing extra was paid 
for those night or Sunday visits. 

16380. Your belief is that the duties you perform 
are quite equal to those performed in several other of 
the departments of the Customs, where the hours are 
considerably less and the qualifications are not greater ? 
—I think there is no comparison between the duties 
which we perform and those performed in any branch 
of the Customs. JI will put it in this way, and people 
who know me know that I do not speak lightly. I 
will undertake to modify most of the branches of the 
Customs Department—to abolish some—to, carry on 
their duties satisfactorily—at less expense—and more 
efficiently than now; but I would not undertake to 
abolish the landing department, because it is the basis 
of the whole. When that department is abolished 
there is an end of the whole service. I merely say 
that to show the importance of the position. 

~ 1631. You are probably aware that officers in each 
branch of the Customs in coming before us always 
point out the great importance of their own branch, 
and magnify the importance of the duty which they 
perform ?—I am perfectly conscious of that; and 
they have profited by the assertion. It reminds 
one of the old story of the boy and the organist. 
But. there is nothing done that is not originated 
with us. Everything is prepared by us, and if any- 
thing goes wrong, if an error creeps in in any way, 
it.can only be rectified by us, it must come back 
tous. The object of the Customs Department is the 
assessment and collection of Customs duties, With- 
out the assessment and collection of Customs duties, L 
do not suppose that we require the department (unless 
for statistical purposes, which is an entirely subsidiary 
matter). -All that is done by us. 
thing, prepare and originate everything. 

1632. You consider that you suffer a hardship by 
the consequences which followed the amalgamation of 
1860?—Yes, a very great. hardship. Our salaries 
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were reduced our duties remaining the same; our 
hours were extended, and we-were required to make 
night and Sunday visits, for which we were paid 
nothing. ‘The scale of remuneration for extra attend- 


ance after 12 hours is less than it used to be, and our 


prospects are reduced in every way. 

1633. Have you made any representations to the 
‘Board of Customs, with a view of getting what you 
consider your grievance remedied ?—Frequent repre- 
scntations have been made by the officers, but with 
which I have had nothing to do; and the Board of 
Customs have from time to time expressed themselves 
strongly on the matter. I could refer to passages in 
their reports in which they acknowledge the hard- 
ship under which we labour. . In their fourth report, 
for 1859, page 29, they drew the attention of the 
Treasury to the fact that “ the changes must fall 


“ with great and unprecedented severity” upon us, 


While in their fifth report, for 1860, page 38, they 
advert to the matter again, and say: “ We feel com- 
“ pelled to speak even more strongly than we: did 
“ in our last report in support of every measure 
‘ ealculated to alleviate the severity of a blow hitherto 
“ unparalleled in the history of this, or, we believe of 
“ any other public department.” 

1634, (Mr. Farrer.) Was this amalgamation carried 
into effect against the wish of the Commissioners of 
Customs ?—No, it was not ; it was carried out upon 
the recommendation of the Commissioners of Customs, 
but they subsequently felt that the amalgamation had 
caused hardship. 

1635. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) Was the board 
which made that report constituted of the same com- 
missioners who recommended the amalgamation ?— 
ye . 


a 


es. 
1636. (Mr. Farrer.) What is the date of that 
report ?—It was the report of 1860, presented in 
1861. 

1637. When was the change made ?—In 1860. 

1638. They had made a previous report to the 
same effect ?—-Yes; their fourth report for 1859, but 
issued in 1860 after the changes had been made. 

1639. Was any action taken upon that report ?— 
Not any, except that some representations were made 
by some of the officers with which I had nothing to do 
at all. 

1640. No action was taken by the Treasury ?—No, 
IL believe not; not immediately upon that; subse- 
quently they made an offer to the officers to retire 
upon compensation ; very few availed themselves of it. 
Tn fact they could not, and this must have been well 
known. With reference to the hours of attendance, 
in 1851 and 1852 there was an effort made by the com- 
mercial community in Liverpool and London, and in 
some of the northern ports on the east coast, to induce 


the Lords of the Treasury to extend the hours in the — 


out-door department, so as to enable ships to discharge 
longer than eight hours per day. Petitions were sent 
in to the Treasury to that effect which were referred 
to the Board of Customs in the usual way, and in the 
report of the Board of Customs in 1852 they state this 
with reference to the London establishment, “ when it 
‘ ig considered that, even under the present hours, the 
officers are compelled to be up every morning hy six 
“ o’clock, to enable them to breakfast and reach their 
“ respective stations by eight, that from that hour to 
“ 4pm. they are continuously employed, that the 
“ nature of their duties subjects them to exposure on 
“ the open quays in all weather, and that few can reach 
“ their homes before five o’clock, after an absence of 10 
“ hours, we think they are entitled to assume thatthere 
“ is no class of Government officials of the same stand- 
“ ing on whom such arduous duties are imposed;” and 
again, “ an extension (of the hours) would be the means 
« of inflicting a grievous hardship upon the officers of 
« this department.” Then their Lordships say in reply 
to that, “My Lords could not expect to establish any 
“ general increase in the hours of attendance without 
« adding to the present emolument of the different 
officers so affected, and they do not think that the 
advantage gained by the public would be commen- 
~ Y 
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“ surate with the great additional cost to the nation.” 

Perhaps the Commission will allow me to mention 
in connexion with this, that originally in Liverpool - 
the hours of attendance of the landing officers were 


from six in the morning till six in the afternoon, they 


were paid by fees, and the more work they got through 
the more money they made; therefore they had self- 
interest to stimulate them in working as hard as they 
could during the 12 hours. But in consequence of . 
the comparatively small amount of work which they 
got through during those extended hours, notwithstand- 
ing that the system of fees prevailed, the Treasury, at 
the instigation of the commercial community in Liver- 
pool, abolished the system of fees, and adopted the 
system of payment by regular salary, reducing the 
hours to eight consecutive hours a day, during which 
time much more work was got out of the officers. It 
was found that though a man may be able to keep up 
the strain for eight hours, he cannot keep it up beyond 
that time. 

1641. (Chairman.) Going back to the question of 
the amalgamation, do you advocate that the out-door 
department should be reconstituted on the old system 
of division, into an inferior class, and a superior class 
of officers ?—I do, and I think that the adoption of 
that system would be attended with immense advantage 
to the service. I think there would be no difficulty in 
providing for cases where people required to land free 
goods befere and after what we call the legal hours, ; 
that is before eight. in the morning and after four 
o’clock in the afternoon. \ 

1641a. (Mr. Farrer.) Was it partly with the view of 
providing for such cases that the change was made ?-—I 
do not know, no one. can discover what the reason of 
the change was. It was said that there was a certain 
amount of money to be saved, and it .was tried to be: 
saved, nobody could assign any real reason why it was 
done. Ithink the course I now suggest would be 
attended with great advantage. There would be com- 
paratively little difficulty in making provision for the 
discharge of free goods from vessels where it was 
necessary that they should be landed before and after 
the legal hours, whatever those hours might be, 
because one officer could attend to a considerable 
amount of that work. Where there are now perhaps 
half a dozen officers employed doing the current work 
of the station during the day, only a comparatively 
small proportion would be occupied before and after 
the ordinary hours, and those officers could be paid for 
their extra time, which really would not be so much in 
the end. 

1642. ( Chairman.) In recommending a return to 
the old system of two classes of officers do you repre- 
sent merely your own opinion, or the opinion of the 
out-door service of London, or of the out-door service 
generally ?—I may say that I have never taken any 


‘part in this matter, and why I have been selected by 


the officers, of the water side department I do not 
know, I never had anything to do with any agitation 
in the service. I have at all times studiously avoided 
it. But I have been requested by them to come 
here, but at the same time I have come absolutely 
untrammelled as regards any opinion I may express ; 
they have left it entirely to me to say what I liked, and 
I believe they agree with the views I am putting 
before the Commissioners. 
1643. We have had before us several persons re- 
presenting the out-door officers of Customs in the out- 
ports, none of whom have expressed the opinion which 
you have expressed ?—The out-ports are on rather a 
limited scale. Necessarily at some of the small out- 
ports the out-door officers perform all kinds of duties. 
Their opinion could not affect the case in question. 
1644. (Lo Mr. Blachwell.) Do you approve of the 
idea of going back to the former system ?—I think, 
now that the duties are almost entirely confined to wet 
goods, and gauging the principal employment of the 
water side officers, the old system could be returned 
to with advantage to the service, especially as its 
adoption would greatly facilitate the amalgamation of 
the two revenue services, if that is still contemplated. 
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1645. Do you not think that the men who were 

reduced to the lower rank would consider it as great 
a hardship as the water side men thought it when 
they had the others mixed with them ?—I cannot see 
any reason why they should be reduced to the lower 
rank. I consider the water guard duties as impor- 
tant as any performed in the service. 
, 1646. You approve of the consolidation ?—The 
‘consolidation, when it took place in 1860, was a very 
_just and wise proceeding, because’ whenever the 
landing department required to be supplemented I» 
know that in many ports they drew upon the water 
guard department. I was formerly a water guard 
officer, and, previously to my promotion, for five years 
- T acted occasionally, and for three more continuously, 
in the water side department, doing all the duties 
of a landing waiter. I performed those duties upon 
an out-door officer’s salary, which was manifestly 
unjust, as I could not look for promotion to the 
department in which I was working. 

1647. Do you think one line of duties as important 
as the other?—-L think some misapprehension has 
arisen with regard to Mr. Daly’s statement with 
respect to the water guard. The only officers that 
were amalgamated with the landing waiters at that 
time were the tide surveyors, whose duties are of 
very great importance. The water guard proper, 
that is to say, the large body of the officers consisted 
of inferior officers. _ 

1648-9. Were not they amalgamated also ?—They 
were amalgamated with the water side department, but 
only with the lower branches. ‘They were not amal- 
gamated with the landing officers. 

(Mr. Daly.) The grade of officers called tide 
waiters in the original department was amalgamated 
with the grade called lockers and weighers in the 
other department. They were inferior officers in 
each ease. The tide surveyors whose duty it was 
to supervise the tide waiters, to see that they were 
attending to their duty, were amalgamated with the 
superior officers of the landing department. The 
inspectors, who supervised the tide waiters and the 
tide surveyors, were amalgamated with the officers 
holding the position of surveyor, and all are now 
called surveyors and assistant surveyors. — 

1650. That is to say, the higher class men went 
into the amalgamated service with salaries represent- 
ing the higher class officers. It is now all one ser- 
vice ?—Yes; but there would be no difficulty in 
separating it without any hardship to the officers. In 
London we haye a large body of officers; there are 
240 altogether, including the examining officers, assis- 
tant surveyors, surveyors, inspectors general, and 
controller. It is a very large establishment, and there 
would be. no difficulty in finding out of that establish-. 
ment a sufficient body of men who would not be likely 
ever to go to any high rank, but who would still, be 
equal to the water guard duty. 

1651. Do not you think they would complain as 
you have complained, that their chances of promotion 
were much injured by such a separation ?—Every man 
complains, and I find as a rule the noisest are those 
who have really the least. claim: that is very likely to 
‘be the ease. I should not like to say that they would 
not complain, although.they would have no real cause 
for it. ‘ 

1652. (Mr. Farrer.) Are all those officers ap- 
_ pointed after a competitive examination in the first 
instance >—They are all appointed now as out-door 
officers after an examination before the Civil Service 
Commissioners. é 

1653. ( Chairman.) 
of age ?>—Yes. 

1654. (Mr. Farrer.) Is there any promotion from 
any part of your-service, to the in-door department of 
the Customs ?—None. . 

1655. No oneis ever taken from the out-door de- 
partment to be placed in a superior position in the 
_in-door department ?—-No, unless you can call the 
searchers’ branch part of the in-door department, which 
it really is not, because it is entirely connected with 
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out-door work, though the offices are in the Long appa, 
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1656. Is that a part of your service, or is it a j Mr. ree 


Separate service ?—It is a part of our service, and yet A. Blackwell. — 
it is Separate ; it-is a separate establishment, and yet 
it has dealings with us.’ The export documents for °° June 1874. 
goods to be exported are passed in that branch, but Feel 
they come to us. 

1657. I mean as far as promotion is concerned ?— 

It is entirely separate as regards promotion. The 
board may or may not, as they please, appoint the 
principal searcher’ from our establishment; and on 
the other hand, if'a vacancy occurred to-morrow, and. 
the assistant or senior clerk were appointed, we could 
not complain of being deprived of that which we con- 
sidered our promotion. 

_ 1658. How do your officers rise from class to class ? 
—When an officer gets into a new class he rises, by 
the increments of that class, till he reaches the maxi- 
mum, and he then rises into another class when a 
vacancy occurs. Promotion from class to class is by 
seniority. 

1659. (Chairman.) Do you approve of the svstem 
of classification in your department ?--I do not. 

1660. Beginning with the examining officers, your 
examining officers are divided into classes as well as 
the staff officers ?— Yes. ‘ 

1661. Do you approve of the classification of the 
large body of examining officers ?—I do not, not as it 
is now. 

1662. Why not ?—Because it is attended with very 
great hardships in the long run. Sometimes they go 
on in the ordinary way to the top of the class, and 
get on pretty well ; but my experience, and it is the 
experience of every other officer throughout the service, 
is that. under this classification the greatest possible 
hardships occur. There was a gentleman you had 
before you, Mr. Keene, an excellent officer, who, during © 
25 years of service received 5,240/. There are three 
other officers no better than he is, who, during the 
same period, of service, received, one 6,370/., another 
7.800/, and the other 8,410/. under the system of clas- 
sification, merely by the accidents that took. place. 


1663. Would you abolish the classification altogether, 
or would you limit the number of classes ?—I would 
abolish the classification altogether, but I would draw 
the line somewhere, where incompetent and indolent 
officers should stop, and stop permanently, but beyond 
To place such in- 
competent and indolent officers on the same footing as 
the intelligent and able and zealous officers I think 
would be very disadvantageous to the public service ; 
and I think the public service is to be considered as 
well as the officers. I think if some general principle 
were established by which an officer should progress 
by some system of gradation from the lowest to the 
highest without check, unless he were found to be an 
incompetent, inattentive, or indolent officer. I think 
it would be very beneficial indeed in its results, because 
in that case, when an officer found a hard-and-fast line 
staring him in his face, beyond which he could not go 
unless he could show to the satisfaction of the prin- 
cipals of the department that he was really deserving, ‘ 
it would induce him to be much more careful and 
much more attentive than he might be under other 
circumstances ; whereas, if, on the other hand, he 
could go on as a matter of course to the maximum, the 
same as an excellent officer, he perhaps might not 
trouble himself much. 

1664. You do not like the present classification, but ° 
you propose a Classification of your own, namely a 
classification of meritorious officers and one of persons 
of average ability or of low ability >—Yes. 

1665. That is only classification under another 
name 2—It is true that it is classification, but I think 
it is a proper classification in the interests of the public 
service, and in the interests of the good officers also, 
because it is commonly the case now that good officers 
are shut out from the higher classes by their being 


‘filled up by incompetent officers, 
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1666. Supposing you drew the line at 100/. salary, 
and said that when a man reached that he was not to 
go beyond it without a certain proof of qualification 
as to competency, or made some such rule as that ?— 
We have arule of that kind laid down in our depart- 
ment. There is a rule in our department that, beyond 
a certain class, officers who have not been reported to 
be fit shall not go. The board take the matter into 
consideration every year; at the end of the year our 
attention is specially drawn to the point, and the ques- 
tion is invariably put, each officer’s name is brought 
up in turn, and_his character and conduct during the 
12 months are discussed, and the surveyor or assistant 
surveyor under whom he has served during the 12 
months is held responsible for the character he gives 
of that officer, and if he finds that his character has 
not been satisfactory, it is his duty to state that he is 
not fit to go beyond this line. In practice it is very 
seldom that the board allows, in fact I may say that 


I do not know that they ever allow, an officer to go 


beyond that line unless he is reported to be fit. 

1667. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that report made frequently ? 
.—It is made every 12 months. 

1668. I mean does it frequently happen that the 
surveyor reports that a man is not fit to go beyond 
that line ?—Not very frequently—occasionally he does. 
The surveyors are very reluctant to make those reports 
when they can possibly avoid it, but I think if it were 
an established rule throughout the service it would 
be done. 

1669. (Chairman.) Do you think that such an unde- 
fined system of classification would be worked efficiently 


_ for the public service ?—I think so. I speak now 


more on behalf of the public service than on behalf of 
the officers. I think it would be decidedly to the 
advantage of the service. 

1670. (Mr. Farrer.) We have had it stated to us, 
that in the superior classes at any rate the rule is, or 
ought to be, that men are to be promoted by merit, 
or at any rate by merit qualified by seniority ; when 
these surveyors make their reports do those reports 
affect the promotion from class to class ?—Yes. 

1671. When there is a vacancy in a superior class 
do they say such and such a man is the best man to 
be put into that superior class /—Yes, they do that; 
and I may mention, for instance, that now even 
assistant surveyors are sometimes passed over. 

1672. Is it not much easier and less invidious for 
an officer to report when there is a vacancy in a su- 
perior class that one of five or six men is the best, and 
is the proper man to be promoted, than to report that 
the other five are unfit to be promoted ?—I do not 
think so, the principle applies to fifty as well as 
to one. 

1673. But in the one case it would be a report con- 
demning particular men, in the other case it is a report 
selecting a certain man for peculiar merit ?—It is the 
same in all cases, you cannot pass a man over without 
condemning him. 

1674. Surely you can, you may say that somebody 
else is better than he is without saying that he is never 
to rise ?—That is done now, we have officers in our 
department now who have been passed over, and who 
are going on in the same class, What I mean is this, 
under the present system of classification, if a man 
only just keeps within the mark at all he will go on 
to the highest class, and the highest class will be filled 
up with such men, leaving out other men who are more 


valuable to the public service, and who are kept in 


the lower classes, because the higher classes are choked 
up with the men who keep just within the mark. 

1675. You wish to interpose a stricter bar to pro- 
motion than there is at present ?>—Yes. 

1676. (Chairman.) So that the very meritorions 
could see that they, and they only, would be recog- 
nized in consequence of their exertions, and the indo- 
lent would be kept back ?—Exactly. I think it is an 
injustice to the officers, and a still greater injustice to 
the public service that the good officers should be kept 
from the higher classes, simply because men who are 
barely competent are pulled through by the skin of 
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their teeth as the phrase is, and so get into the higher 
classes, stay there, and keep the others out. 

1677. Then, in fact, according to your views merit | 
should have more recognition than it has at present? 
—Undoubtedly. I say so in the interest of the meri- 
torious officers, and I say so still more in the interest 
of the public service. 


1678. (To Mr. Blackwell.) You have heard the 
evidence of Mr. Daly, do you generally concur in 
it, or have you views of your own which you wish to 
bring before us ?—If the surveyors were always guided 
by the public interest I should recommend that system, 
but in very many instances the public interest is made 
subservient to their private partiality, and sometimes 
very glaring cases have occurred in which they have 
shown partiality. 

1679. (Mr. Farrer.) Are these surveyors respon- 
sible for the work of the office >—They are. ; 

1680. So that it is to their interest to get the best 
men under them into the higher places ?—That may 
depend upon whether they put the public service first 
or not. 

1681. If they are responsible for the work of the 
office, and if these are the men doing the work under 
them, surely it is to their interest to be well served ? 
—They are responsible for doing the duties as it were 
perfunctorily, but there is no power to compel them 
to do those duties with zeal. 


1682. (Sir William Stephenson.) Have the officers 
upon whom the surveyors report an opportunity of 
seeing or knowing the reports that are made upon 
them ?>—None whatever. . 

1683. :(Chairman.) What have you to suggest ; 
would you prefer the present system of classification 
to continue ?—I think I should like the present system 
of classification to continue if the barriers were re- 
moved or graduated upon a time scale, At present 
there are reports constantly goingon. When an officer 
is entitled to a new increment he is reported upon as 
to whether he deserves such an increment or not. 

1684. What do you mean by the present classifica- 
tion with‘its barriers removed '—-The promotions are 
now confined to vacancies. When a vacancy occurs 
in the class above either by the death or the superan- 
nuation of a senior officer, then the next officer is pro- 
moted, not otherwise. 

1685. What you mean is that you have no objection 
to increased pay when increased pay falls to a man, 
but you think that it should fall to all men when they. 
are not positively disqualified, without a gap between 
class and class?—Yes. The gap between class and 
class operates very badly in causing injustice and 
creating bitterness in the service. For instance, aman 
in one port may go on rapidly through vacancies 
occurring frequently in that port, and he may double 
his salary in a few years, whereas _ another officer, 
equally meritorious in another port, may remain 
stationary. 5 Sey 

1686. (Mr. Farrer.) Are these promotions confined 
to the ports ?—Yes, they are confined to the ports. 

1687. Is the statf of each port separate and distinet ? 
—Yes. 

1688. Then men are not promoted from port to 
port ?-—No. 

1689. (Chairman.) On the plan you propose of 
having no barrier, would not an average man have 
just the same chance as a very meritorious man, that 
is, according to seniority ?—I take it that the superior 
officers have it in their power to compel the officers 
below them to perform their duty properly ; if they do’ 
not they have the opportunity of reporting them. 

1690. You do not attach much importance to merit ? 
—Yes, I do attach great importance to merit, but I _ 
should say that it is a duty on the part of the superior 
officers to see that the work is properly done. 


1691. (Mr. Farrer.) How would you reward merit ? 
—There is nothing in our service calling for particu- 
lar merit. The only thing that is required, so far as I 
know, in our service is that a man should perform his 
duties as he ought to do. If he is not competent to 


: 


_ perform his duties it is the duty of the surveyor to 


report him. 3 
(Mr. Daly.) With regard to the question as to 
rewarding officers for merit, I suppose it will always 
remain the same as it always has been. ‘Favouritism 
has always existed in the public service ; it exists now, 
and always will exist. It is a misfortune, but so it 
is. However sound and good the principle which 
I have laid down may be, it will sometimes be 
_vitiated in practice no doubt. Those things always 
occur everywhere in all establishments; but where 
such cases occur it is open to an officer to remon- 
strate if he likes. If he submits to unjust treat- 
ment, all I can say is that he deserves it; but I think 
the principle so sound”and so good in itself, and 
that it will work so well in the interest of the ser- 
vice and in the interest of the meritorious officers, 
it ought not to be set aside because it may now 
and then be abused by one or two of the heads of 
departments. It always has been and it always will 
be abused. It is impossible to guard against that 
entirely. People will have their likes and their par- 
tialities ; still, I think, on the whole, it is a valuable 
and a necessary principle to establish and maintain in 
the interest of the public service. With regard to 
the out-ports, I only wish to mention one case. An 
officer from an out-port, the port of Folkestone, writes 
to me stating that he was appointed an examining 
officer—a landing waiter—18 years ago. . 

1692. (Chairman.) Does that case illustrate any- 
thing, or is it a case of a particular grievance ?—I do 
not mention it as a case of a grievance—this officer 
does not complain. I mention it as showing how the 
system of promotion by classification works. He was 
appointed at 150/. a year, 18 years ago, at the port of 
Folkestone, and he remains still on that salary. He 
writes, “I have never received a step in promotion ; 
“ but a tide surveyor, with less than a year’s longer 
“ service, has been placed over my head, and has since 
“ received the promotion which would have fallen 
$10. me, 7 

1693. That clerk'is on the indoor establishment, I 
presume ?—Yes. 

1694. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you blend the outdoor 
and indoor services so as to enable promotion to take 
place from one to the other and vice versa ?>—No,l would 
not blend the outdoor and indoor services. I only 
wish to show that in one case an officer under the 
system of classification may go on getting a rapid 
increase of salary for the discharge of a duty which is 


of a secondary nature compared to the duty performed - 


by another officer whose pay has never been increased 
at all, and who has no hope of getting an increase. 
I know this officer, he was also a pupil of mine, and 
he is a very deserving officer. Another officer writes 
to me from another port. It is also an important out- 
port because they havea great deal to do with French 
goods, with checking the importation of contraband 
goods, and so forth. His duty is of a very responsible 
character indeed. This officer also writes and states, 
« Twas appointed in 1858 at 120/., and was more than 
“ 12 years before I exceeded 150/. A clerk here 
“ appointed, long since I was, at 80/., went, in 1872, 
“ from 110/. to 2101. at one leap, and is now going on 

~ to 3001.” This is in Newhaven. 
1695. (Chairman.) Your argument is that for duties, 
one of which is not at all superior to the other, there 


* are different rates of promotion and pay in the Cus- 


~toms ?—Yes, the one stands still, his class remains 
stagnant as far as pay and promotion go, while on the 
principle of classification another officer in another 
branch rushes up rapidly. 
1696. (Mr. Farrer.) What you mean is that a 
‘man’s increase of salary ought not to depend upon the 
deaths of those above him; is not that what it comes 
to ?—Yes; that is it. It should go on by a system of 
increments; but higher increments, if you like to put it 
so, or a higher maximum, should only be obtained by 
merit. 
1697. (Mr. Walrond.) Is there no difference in the 
duties of the three classes of examining officers now z 
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—No; none at all. Some of the duties are of amore App. A. 
simple and ordinary character than others, but, with- Mr. M4. Daly. 
out reference to class, we generally select the most Mr 
competent and intelligent men for the more respon- 4. Blackwell. 
sible duties. Perhaps you ‘will permit me to mention 
one point which the officers are vezy anxious for me 
to bring under your attention—that is with respect to 
the salaries we receive in our department, as compared 
with some officers in the in-door department. ‘Their 
scale of salaries is much higher, their hours of attend- 
ance are less, and their work is lighter than ours, with, 
at the same time, little or no responsibility. 

1698. (Chairman.) Every branch of the Customs 
differs, and each thinks it does much higher or harder 
work than the others ?—This is a point entirely for 
the consideration of the Commission. I am sure that 
they will have sufficient discernment to appreciate it 
at its true value. 

1699. (Mr. Farrer.) Does it never happen that a 
man is promoted for superior merit from one branch 
to atiother branch on your establishment ?—It is put 
upon the ground of his general character. 

1700. But does that happen ; is it actually done —. 
No, he is not selected for promotion to another branch 
for superior merit; but, for example, if an officer who 
is not considered an officer possessed of superior merit 
gets to the top of his class by vacancies, then his 
character and merits are considered, and, if it is found 
that the next succeeding to him is a better officer, he 
is passed over his head; but I have never known a 
case in which an officer was selected from one branch 
to be put into a high place in another branch for 
superior merit. 

1701. (Mr. Joyce.) Are not the appointments of 
surveyor-general filled from the landing department.? 
—Yes, always; and it is their duty to supervise all 
other branches. 

1702. (Chairman.) Will you give us briefly an 
example of what you wish to bring before us ?—This 
is the point which the officers are particularly anxious 
should be brought under the attention of the Commis- 
sion. It is with reference to the scale of pay we 
receive, the duties we perform, and our hours of 
attendance as compared with the scale of pay given to 
the statistical, the searchers, and the warehousing 
branches. Their scale of salary in every grade is much 
higher than in our branch, and their hours of attend- 
ance are less. They are employed but six hours per day 
during the whole of the year, and for every hour after 
that they are paid extrafees. Their work is all in-doors 
and always fixed in one place, while our work is ont 
ot doors, and we are continually exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, and are besides from time to 
time all over the port, extending over a range of 
10 miles. In those respects we are at an immense 
disadvantage as compared with the other branches. 

1703. (Mr. Farrer.) Are you not moved from port 
to port ?—No. 

1704. Once in a port always there ?—Yes, unless 
an officer in a small port wants to get to a larger one ; 
that is done sometimes. I was appointed originally 
to Liverpool, and I was afterwards transferred to 
London. The officers were anxious that I should 
bring this point under the notice of the Commission 
in order that you might make a comparison between 
our branch and others with regard to those things I 
have mentioned. We do not object to the scale of 
salaries they receive, but we consider that we are 
entitled to more because our duties are more impertant 
and more arduous. 

1705. (To Mr. Blackwell.) Have you anything 
further that you wish to say ?—The only thing I 
wished to say was with regard to the evils of classifi- 
cation, which I could illustrate more particularly with 
reference to the out-ports. For instance, two officers 
went up for examination in 1865; one passed first in 
the examination and is now at a port where he 
receives 1857. per annum, another who was his junior 
at the examination is at a port where he receives 2101. 
after the same period of service. 

1706, You think that there ought to be a more 
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Mr. M. Daly. 
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‘ unitorm rate of payment for similar services?—I do. 


The officers feel it hard that equal services should 
be so unequally rewarded, the consequence of each 
port being treated in reference to promotion as a por- 
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tion or regiment of the service, instead of being com- — 
bined into one whole, in which each man would have : 
an equal chance in his class with those of all other — 
ports. ; 


The witnesses withdrew. 


_ Thursday, 16th July 1874. 
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Mr. Anam Youne, examined.* 


* % * * * 

2681. (Sir William Stephenson.) How would youapply 
that to the case of a man entering the service as an out- 
door officer, as you yourself did, and being subsequently 
promoted on to the clerical staff? You would not, as 
a Tule, require a man entering the outdoor service to 
have a higher class of education, would you ?—I rather 
incline to say no, for a reason which I am willing to 
state to the Commission ; but it would, perhaps, be too 
long for me to enter into it. In the outdoor service we 
do not universally require a very high class of educa- 
tion ; we want physical strength and natural energy, 
as wellas education, because the higher positions are 
few in comparison ; and if you can only get a sufficient 
number of eminent men out of the outdoor depart- 
ment to act as superior officers, it is better that the 
others should not be so highly educated considering 
the work which they have to do. 2 = 

2682. How would you provide for this higher educa- 
tional test in the case of aman promoted from the out- 
door to the indoor service, and going on to the position 
of secretary ; would you have it ata later stage ?— 
That is an extreme difficulty in the matter, and can 
only be met by making all staff appointments matter 
of selection., I do not see any other solution of the 
difficulty. 

' 26883. Would you still apply an educational test 
before a man was qualified to receive that higher ap- 
pointment ?—No, I should not. 

2684. Then you would think that long and dis- 
tinguished service would be sufficient to countervail 
the ordinary advantage of a higher education ? — 
Quite so. 

2755. (Chairman.) We have received a good deal 
of evidence from another department, namely, the 
Customs, and they advocate very strongly that the 
outdoor clerks should be placed upon the same condi- 
tion as the establishment in London, and that they 
should be capable of being transferred one from the 
other, from London to the outports, and from the out- 
ports to London ?—I would rather decline giving an 
answer to that question, because I do not feel myself 
to be sufficiently informed as to the Customs organi- 
zation. 

2756. Do you think that that would not work well 
in your own department ?—I should explain to the 
Commission that the Excise is based upon a system’ of 
its own. Wehave no outports; it isa uniform system 
from. John O’Groat’s House to the Land’s End ; it is 
‘upon the same level for each rank. Men go by 
seniority in the lower ranks. They are promoted 
as vacancies happen. 

2757. (Mr. Farrer.) And from one place to another 
place ?—Yes. 

2758. So that-you have not one staff confined to 
Liverpool and another staff confined to Birmingham ? 
—Not at all. A man is transferred anywhere in the 


three kingdoms, and the salary is the same for the. 
same rank. 

2759. (Sir William Stephenson.) Tf a vacancy oc- 
curred in the superior rank in Dublin you would take 
the list of the whole service, and see who was the senior 
man ?—Yes, the senior asking for promotion and _fit. 

2760. (Sir Francis Sandford.) You do so now?—Yes. 

2761. (Mr. Farrer.) Does that apply to London 
also ?—Yes. 

2752, (Sir William Stephenson.) Tt applies to the 
United Kingdom ?—To the United Kingdom. 

2763. (Mr. Farrer.) That applies to the outdoor 
staff as distinguished from the chief office ?—Yes. 

2764. ( Chairman.) Then you consider that the out- 
door officers have very distinctive duties, which would 
not make them necessarily valuable in the work of the 
in-door department in London ?—Their duties are 
wholly distinct, and they are-not trained for clerical 
work generally. 

2765. (Sir William Stephenson.) But still they have — 
a good deal of that kind of training which makes them 
superior officers at a future period ?—Yes; many of 
our outdoor officers are very superior men. 

2766.-They are constantly called upon to make 
reports ?>—Yes, and to conduct cases before the local 
magistrates, for instance; they must have a certain 
knowledge of excise and revenue law, and they must 
very often act upon their own discretion, because 
located in distant villages and‘towns. ; 

2767. (Mr. Farrer.) What salary do your highest 
outdoor officers receive ?—The highest outdoor officer 
is the collector; we have 91 collectors, and the salary 
of the highest grade in that office is 700/., rising to 
800/. ; that is the salary in such places as Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Liverpool, and of three in London. 

2768. (Sir William Stephenson.) Beyond that, have 
you not the head of the outdoor establishment who has 
a higher salary than that ?—He has 900/. a year ; he is 
the principal of the out-door department. 

2769. And he is located in London ?—Yes; he is 
the chief inspector. _ 

2770. His work is principally clerical work, making 
reports and so on ?—Yes, and supervising the general 
revenue work of the country. 

2771. (Str Francis Sandford.) He is chosen from 
the outdoor service ?—Yes. ; 

2772. (Mr. Walrond.) What salary do the super- 
visors, who I think are next to the collectors, receive? 
—They are divided into two classes ; those travelling 
about the country begin at 2101, rising to 250/.; those 
who are located in towns begin at 260/. and rise to 3007. 3 

2778. (Mr. Farrer.) Is there anything to prevent 
men who begin at the lowest part of the service in 
the out-door service from rising to these higher places ? 
—All are open to them. — 

2774, What is the number of your outdoor staff ? 


—I think about 4,000. ‘ 
* * ® * 
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* The remainder of the evidence of this witness referred to the In door Establishment, and will be found on p. 107 


of the Appendix to the First. Report. 
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3437. (Chairman to Mr. Hogan.) How long have 
you been a clerk in the collector’s office under the 
Inland Revenue ?—For 20 years. 
~ 3438. (To Mr. Wenban.) And how long have you 
been so?—For 18 years. 

3439. Have you been altogether in the collector’s 
office, or have you varied your office _—(Mr. Hogan.) 
Previously to entering the collector’s office I was for 
six years in the surveying branch. 

3440. The number of clerks in the collector’s office 
is about 250 ?>—Yes. ; 

344], How do the clerks enter that office; what 
are the conditions for entrance ?—We pass, in addi- 
tion to a previous entrance examination, an examina- 


tion in book-keeping by double entry, and a probation 


of six months. 

3442. Are you not selected from the general body 
of surveying officers ?—We are; for which we also 
pass an examination when we come into the service. 

3443. What are your duties when you are appointed 
as clerks in the collector’s office ?—To keep all the 
accounts, to aggregate and classify the revenue re- 
turns, and in many instances to receive cash and pay 
the disbursements ; in fact, to attend to all the accounts 
with reference to income tax and excise, and in some 
cases stamps. In the office in which I am we have 
no stamps, but we have nearly a quarter of a million 
of money in the excise revenue and income tax, for 
which there are only two clerks. We also perform 
duties for other public departments. \ 

3444, Have you anything to do with receiving and 


paying cash ?— Yes, I frequently receive and pay 


cash. ' 
3445, As well as keeping the accounts ?—As well 
as keeping the accounts, — 
3446, Do'the clerks act in a body under a senior 
clerk, or do they act pretty much independently ?— 
We act as a body under the collector, who may be said 
to be the chief clerk of the office, ; 
3447-8, Has each clerk a separate duty assigned to 
him ?—Generally; but the practice varies in’ this 
respect, that the work which a senior clerk does in 
one office a junior clerk may do in another, and vice 
versé; sometimes the junior clerks may do the superior 
work, and vice versd. 
(Mr, Wenban.) But in each office as. a rule each 
clerk has his own separate work. ? . 
- (Mr. Hogan.) The practice varies 10 different 
offices. For instance, one clerk generally gets one set 
of papers in the morning to go through, and the 
accounts of that day ; and another gets another set of 
‘papers. ars es : 
3449, Is your work as responsible as the work in 
‘ther branches of the service; as for instance, in the 
Accountant and Comptroller General’s department ? 
—Quite so, and I should say more so. 
3450. Why moreso ?— Because there is a great 
deal of trust in the possession of cash, which there is 
“not in the other office ; the element of trustis involved 
in the position of the collector’s clerks. 
3451. Is the pay the same as in the Accountant and 
Comptroller General’s office ?—No, it is less. 
$452. Will you give an illustration of the difference ? 
I will take the first class in the Accountant Gene- 
ral’s office, it rises to 500/. a year; in the. collector’s 
office a man only gets 2201. 


} 


3453. Are there not eight chief clerks in the col- 
lectors’ offices >—Yes. 
canes Beginning at 230/. and rising to 280/.?-= 
es. 

3455-6. What do the principal clerks in the Ac- 
countant General’s office get? —I believe that the 
principal clerks in’ the Accountant General’s office 
go up to 600/. or 7001. a year. 

(Mr. Wenban.) 6201. I think it is. 

(Mr. Hogan.) The senior clerks rise to 6201. 

3457. In the collectors’ offices there are 99 first- 
class clerks rising from 190/. to 2201. ?—Yes. 

3458, 44 second-class clerks rising from 150/. to 
1807. ?—Yes. 

3459. And 99 third-class clerks rising from 1004. 
to 140/. ?—Yes. 

3460. You contend that that rate of pay is not 
equal to the pay in other branches of the Inland Re- 
venue department, which have not superior duties ? 
—I do. And further, I believe the numbers in the 
respective classes to be very unequal; and, with your 
permission, I will supplement the general statement 
by this paper, if you will be kind enough to look at it 
(handing in a paper). 

3461. Do you object to the scheme of classification 
in your office —Yes. 

3462. What is the effect of it?—Its effect is, that 
in the case of two third-class clerks entering perhaps 
within a week of each other, there is'such a difference 


by the arbitrary distinction of classes, that one may 


glide into the second class and reach its maximum, 
while the other is still grading in the third class ; 
and a man may even pass into the first class, while 
another of nearly the same service and quite as much 
experience is still in the third class. There are only 
44 clerks in the second class, and there are 99 in the 
third class, from which the second class is recruited. 
I contend that that is a very unequal distribution ; 
also that there is no proportion whatever between 
the number in the class of chief clerks and the number 
in the first class, from which the class of chief clerks 
is recruited. 

3463. Does a man enter the second class from the 
third by seniority, or by merit ?—By seniority, as- 
suming that his conduct is satisfactory, otherwise he 
would not be retained at all. 

3464. You think that the three classes are a mis- 
take, and you would propose to divide them into a 
less number ?—I believe that the three classes are a 
very great mistake. In fact there are four classes ; 
there are the chief clerks, but they can scarcely be 


called a class, as there are twelve times the number in 


the class next to them, so that a very small proportion 
can reach that position. 

3465. Is not.the chief clerk selected by merit?—I 
believe that the element of seniority is almost the 
ruling one, because all clerks are supposed to be equal 
to their duties. Special merit, so far as I know, does 
not obtain in the selection. When the senior first- 
class clerk stands for a chief clerkship, of course his 
superior would have to report upon his conduct. 

3466. What is your remiedy for the irregularity and 
the want of promotion, of which you complain ?—I 
should propose this remedy ; I would propose that the 
officers in the surveying branch, not below the rank 
of ride officers, should be eligible for the clerkship. 


* For papers handed in by these witnesses, see App. B. 9. (a. 6. ¢. d. and e.) and 10. 
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I believe that it is very desirable that a clerk in the 
collector’s office should have perhaps four or five 
years’ experience in the surveying branch—it would 
be a very great advantage to him in coming into the 
office ; much more so than his being an initial entrant. 
After that entrance I would make it a distinct branch, 
and I would raise the examination to it to the standard 
of class 2 in the Civil Service ; except that I would 
leave it optional with the candidate to substitute 
correspondence, and a knowledge of the general regu- 
lations of the department, for geography and Nnglish 
history. A technical knowledge is very desirable in 
the collector’s office. People are always coming in 
and asking questions which bear upon the outdoor 
work ; it is a constant occurrence, and unless there is 
a previous training we cannot give the public the 
information which they have a right to demand. 


3467. Having got your clerks in that way, how 
would you classify the office?—I would divide the 
clerks into two classes. I would place an equal num- 
ber in each class, and I would make the salary of the 
junior or second class on a scale reaching at least 
2401, a year. 

3468. That would be the maximum ?—Yes; and I 
think that the salary of the senior or first class should 
be on a scale reaching at least 3501. ; 

3469. Is your first class to be in proportion to the 
second ?—Yes; I would divide them into two equal 
numbers, so that the chances would evolve equally. 

3470. Would you promote from class to class by 
seniority ?—Yes, assuming that a clerk is efficient, 
and conducts himself properly. ‘ 

3471. Then according to your present proposal your 
lowest-class clerk would reach a higher maximum than 
your present first-class clerk does ?—Just so. 

3472. And your first-class clerk would reach as 
much larger a maximum than the present chief clerk, 
as 3501. is to 2801., taking the present state of things ? 
—Yes, but taking those figures they are just what 
are paid to Customs clerks ; and IL contend that we 
perform analogous duties. : : 

3473. At present the amount to the chief clerks is 
280/., and there are eight chief clerks, and you pro- 
pose that the salaries of your whole first class, which 
is to be equal in numbers to the second class, shall 
be considerably higher than those of the present chief 
clerks ?—Yes, and those figures would be consider- 
ably lower than in the relative rank in the Accountant 
General’s office. 


3474. (Mr. Joyce.) What would be the minimum 
of your first class ?—260/. There would be a difference 
of 201. between that amount and the maximum of the 
second class. 

3475. (Chairman.) Would ‘you still keep the 
collector’s office entirély distinct from any other 
branch of the Inland Revenue ?—I would wish to see 
some prizes held out to the clerks after that; for 
instance, a limited number of collectorships, if they 
were very able and distinguished for general merit, or 
promotion into the general body of clerks at Somerset 
House. , 

3476. In your own office may you not rise to be a 
collector ?—-No, not under the present regulations. 
When I reach 220/. a year, if I wish for a collector- 
ship, I must go back to 110/., and when I have reached 
the stage of a supervisorship I may be told that my 
age forbids me farther promotion. 


3477. The present maximum which you can hope 
to obtain is 280/. ?—That is in the very remote future, 
the number being so few. 

3478. There is no other maximum than 280/. ?— 
No. 

3479. Was not there a classification as late as 
October 1870 ?—There was. 

3480. What was the effect of that classification ?— 
That is treated in the next page’ of my paper under 
the head of “ salary.” 

3481. According to the old scale, previous to 1870 


a chief clerk could only get 260/., and you can now 


get 2801. ?—Yes, 
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3482, A first-class clerk formerly got 2201, and he 


remains at 220/, ?—Yes. — 
8483. A second-class clerk remains at the old 


' figure, and so does a third-class clerk ?—Yes, except 


that the third-class clerk has been reduced in the 
minimum, 

“8484. From 1102. to 100/,?—Yes. 

3485, Then practically the new scale only increased 
the salary of the chief clerks ?—That is all, by 200, 
So far as the number went, it is note worthy that in the 
classification of October 1870, out of the 229 clerks 
then in collectors’ offices, only 124 received but a 
slight immediate ‘increase, and a very limited pro- 
spective increase, and that as many as 105 received 
no immediate increase whatever; and some of these 
clerks have not since received one penny increase of 
salary. The immediate increase in the estimates 
caused by that classification was 1,000/, and an 
ultimate increase of 4,000/. for 229 clerks, being an 
average of just 4/. 10s. per annum per man for 
four years, the period which brought the maximum. 
Surely an increase, which this only was, of 3d. per 
day per man for four years can scarcely be held to 

have been an increase at all; so that in point of fact 
the clerks’ position is little better to-day than it was 
left by the revision in the year 1858, It will be seen 
that the maximum salary of the few chief clerks was 
only increased 20/., whilst the maximum salary of the 

eother classes was not increased at all, and the mini- 
mum salary of the third class was actually reduced. 
It is true, however, that the number in the first class, 
was augmented by 78, but it is also true that the 
number in the second class was lessened by 71, and 
this manipulation was to some a doubtful benefit. I 
could not conveniently avail of it, and a great many 
cthers could not do so. “Neither was there in this 
classification any regard paid to the then servitude in 
the clerkship, and this to many was a most unmiti- 
gated hardship. For the last eleven years I have 
received no increase of salary whatever. I could not 
decently exist but for other resources, 

3486. Is not the effect to enable the second-class 
clerks to have a larger number of first-class clerk- 
ships ?—I admit that. I have stated that that is the 
only effect, but the effect is to give them no better 
salary. 

3487. Have you any remarks to make with regard 
to promotion ?—I have. It will be seen that pro- 
motion in the clerkship is to all exceedingly limited, 
whilst to, many, promotion owt of clerkship is by a 
system of remotion, so to speak, rendered so burden- 
some as to be receded from in despair. ‘To ask a man 
to leave a salary of 220/. a year, upon which he finds 
it so difficult to moderately support himself and his 
family that, unless for aid of friends, solvency, it is to be 
feared, must in many cases be parted from, and to 
begin official life anew in the surveying branch at a 
salary of 1102. a year, or but one half his previous 
income, is something so distressing as to be almost 
incredible. If we cannot live respectably upon 2201. 
a year we shall well-nigh starve upon 1107. 


(Mr. Wenban.) J have personally known two first- 
class clerks who, being without families, have gone 
back to the surveying branch, 

3488. With a view to further promotion ?—Yes, 


3489, (Mr. Farrer.) A man must go back in order 
to rise ?— Yes. 

(Mr. Hogan.) This hardship  is- still further 
heightened by the fact that a clerk who has even 
really passed through this ordeal, and has gone 
through the ranks of a ride and a division, may at the 
next stage, the supervisorship, find himself beyond 
the regulation age of admission to that rank, and so 
that clerk’s last state be made worse than his first. 


3490. (Mr. Fremantle.) If the prospects of the 
clerks are so bad, why do the assistants accept the 
clerkships ?—It' is better for them to do so for a year 
or two, and when the present class of clerks die away 
you ‘el have nothing but a shifting, yntrained set of 
clerks. 


3491. Why do the assistants accept clerkships ?— 
Because they pass on more easily in the junior stage 
of their clerkships than as assistants. 

3492. But they know that they give up their pros- 
pects ?—They do not give up their prospects because 
they go back. They have about 90/. a year as _assist- 
ants, and they will go into a clerkship at 100/., and 
work to the rides at 110/. Of course they cannot be 
of much use for a year or two; they learn elementary 
duties during that time. 

3493. (Sir William Stephenson.) The collector’s 
clerks are a necessary part of the outdoor service ?— 
Yes, under the present system. 

3494, And no man can be appointed to that posi- 
tion who is not an outdoor officer ?—No one. 

3495. Is any man appointed to it who does not ask 
for it ?—None are appointed except those who ask. 
3496. It is open to every man to apply for it if he 
pleases ?-—Yes. 

3497. And unless he does so apply he is never 
made a, collector’s clerk ?—He is not. 

3498. Is it not the fact that some years ago the 
system was for the collectors to choose their own 
vierks >—Yes. : 

3499. Do you know why that ‘system was altered? 
—Because the nomination by collectors gave rise fre- 
quently to inequalities and hardships. Further, I 
believe that it was on the recommendations which 
were made by a committee, and the board saw the 
propriety of altering the system, and I admit that it 
was a very great change for the better. 

3500. That arose from the fact that these appoint- 
ments were so much sought after by the general ser- 
vice that they wished to have them thrown open to 
the whole service, rather than to have the appoint- 
ment left to the discretion of the collector ?—Yes, 
comparatively speaking; but they are not now so 
much sought after, except to serve a mere passing 
purpose. In my time, when I sought for a clerkship, 
it was in order to leave the surveying branch of the ser- 
vice, which was then almost an intolerable existence. 

3501. I suppose that the reason why those appoint- 
ments were sought after was because the pay was 
better; and the work was more agreeable, and there 
were other advantages which induced men to volun- 
teer for those appointments ?—The younger clerks ao 
not stay in the office now, but pass very rapidly out of 
the office. 

3502. It is now a mere voluuteer on the part of 
any officer to go into the collector’s office P—Yes. 

3503. And he may return from it into the service 
whenever it suits his purpose ?—Yes; but in many 
cases at a direct pecuniary loss. 

3504, Therefore there is no reason why a man 
should remain there longer than is agreeable to him- 
self, or than to give him an opportunity of learning 
what may be useful to him in other. branches of. the 
service ?—Since I entered the service the rank of the 
office has been considerably reduced. In my time it 
was confined to division officers, and examiners, and 
to ride officers, for special aptitude, for which I was 
chosen. 

3505. You say that you were chosen; did you not 
yolunteer for the appointment ?—I asked the collector, 
if he thought that I was suitable for a clerkship, to be 
good enough to nominate me. 

8506. You might have left the collector’s office 
whenever you thought fit ?—Yes ; but as affairs have 
gone on, and the other class having been so altered, 1 
could not feasibly get back and begin the surveying 
duties again. 

3507. Still lapprehend that that is what a great 
many collector’s clerks have done ?—The young men 
are now doing it. — 

3508. (Mr. Farrer.) It comes to this, that you made 
a mistake ?—So it appears. - 

3509. (Sir William Stephenson.) That isto say, that 
you made a mistake by remaining very much longer 
- than collector’s clerks do remain *—I remained be- 
cause I thought that we should get a proper classifi- 
-eation. 
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3510. What do you mean by a proper classification ? 
—-Better salaries and better planned promotion. 

3511. Is it not the fact that the duties in dif- 
ferent collectorships vary very much?—It is; but 
we have the same routine in a small collection as in a 
large one ; the figures may not be so large, but some- 
times 5/. of license duty is more difficult to deal with 
than 50,000/. of other duties. 

8512. In some collections you find two clerks more 
than sufficient, and in others you find four not 
enough ?—But it is the same kind of work. 

8513. With regard to your keeping accounts, do 
you think that the duties which you have to perform 
are equal in responsibility to those in the Accountant 
General’s department ?—I think so; they summarise 
what we do. 
¥ 3514. There are 91 collections and 250 clerks ?— 

es. 

3515. Your duties which pass through a single col- 
lection form a very small proportion of the duties of 
the whole collections >—In most collections the excise 
duties are the heaviest. 

3516. If there are 91 collections, each of those col- 
lections can only collect a small part of the reyenue o 
the country ?—Just so. 

3517. The whole 40 millions which is collected by 
the Inland Revenue passes through the Accountant 
General’s department ?-—It does, so far as aggregating 
the accounts goes; but the matter of receipt and 
primary account is in the collectors’ offices. In fact 
we collate and cast into form the very accounts, 
vouchers, and documents which the clerks in the 
Accountant General’s office afterwards examine. 

3518. And I think that in the collector’s office you 
do not keep the revenue charge vouchers, that is done 
by the supervisor ?—The supervisor raises the charge 
against the collector’s office, but we check the correct- 
ness of his charge. 

3519. Surely the supervisors send their account 
direct to the Accountant General’s office ?—They send 
duplicates to the Accountant General’s office. In the 
first instance they send them to the collector’s office, 
and then they raise the charge against us to the Ac- 
countant General, and we must: account for it ; but as 
to the correctness of that charge, we check that, be- 
cause we have the means of doing it; our technical 
knowledge gives us an opportunity of doing it. 

3520. Have you anything to do with the prepara- 
tion of parliamentary returns, and matters of that 
kind ?— We are occasionally called upon to send 


’ returns. 


3521. Are you ever called upon to prepare those 
very elaborate returns which are prepared in the Ac- 
countant General’s office P—We are not; but the data 
upon which they are prepared first passes through 
the clerks’ hands in the collectors’ offices. 

3522. Have you anything to do with the estimates, 
or the preparation of the finance returns ?—No. 

3523. Then how can you say that your duties are at 
all to be compared with those of the Accountant 
General’s department ?—I speak of the second, third, 
and fourth classes of clerks; I do not speak of the 


superior functions of the Accountant General’s office, ° 


but of the ordinary functions. 

3524. You are comparing the pay of your first-class 
clerks with the pay of the first-class clerks in the 
Accountant General’s office ; I wish to know whether 
your duties are in any sense either alike, or nearly 
alike, in point of responsibility ?—I am not sufficiently 
intimate with the duties of the first-class clerks in the 
Accountant General’s office to say. 

3525. Your duties form a very small portion of only 
one branch of the revenue, and they do not embrace 
many of the most important duties which the Accoun- 
tant General’s office has to perform, which are not 
merely the keeping of accounts of that kind ?—No 
doubt the first class duties of the Accountant General’s 
office are serious and difficult duties. 

(Mr. Wenban.) So far as regards reyenue accounts 
there is a correspondence in the nature of the duties 
performed in the two offices ; we deal with them in 
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the same way, or in a similar way, to that in which 
they are dealt with in the Accountant General’s office. 

3526. (Mr. Farrer.) What is your exact work ; give 
me an instance of it?—(Mr. Hogan.) We receive 
from the supervisors these charge vouchers which have 
‘been referred to; we classify all the revenue charges, 
and keep the books and accounts, and assist in cor- 
respondence, and make out returns which are sent to 
the chief office, and those returns are again aggregated, 
I presume, in the chief office; so that we do in detail 
the same work as is done in the aggregate in the chief 
office. Weare also constantly performing duties for 
other public departments, 

3527. You put together the sums which have been 
received by the receiving officer ; you put them under 
their proper heads and return them ?—(Mr. Wenban.) 
Yes, and also the various charges classified according 
to their kinds, so as to bring into comparison the 
charges and the sums received on account of each 
description of license or of duty. 

3528. The papers containing these different charges 
are returned to you; you sort them into different 


‘heads, and make out the accounts; is that the nature 


of your duties ?—Quite so; and then again there are 
various revenue payments to be made in the locality, 
and a proper classified statement of them is made out 
by the clerks; and the clerks often have to check the 
correctness of claims for drawback, for salaries, and 
many other items, 

3529. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is there much diffi- 
culty in that ?—Not a great difficulty, but there is 
ereat responsibility. Frequently a single claim for 
drawback amounts to several thousands. of pounds. 

3530. The collector, I presume,/checks all that ?— 
He takes a general superintendence of all the work, 
but he could not follow it in detail. In some offices, 
especially in London, and in the larger towns, the work 
is far too heavy to admit of it; the collector must 
leave the working out of the details to the clerks, and 
in that way we have our responsibility, although it 
may not be a recognized responsibility. 

3531, In most of these collections is not the col- 
lector his own cashier ?—He is so in many collections ; 
but in some collections the clerk acts as the cashier. 

3532. That is the exception rather than the rule? 
—Yes. ‘The clerk in one collection receives a revenue 
of nearly three millions; it all passes through his 
hands. 

3533. (Mr. Farrer.) These accounts which are 
sent in to the Accountant General’s office are 
examined, and if anything is wrong are corrected ?— 
They are referred back to us for correction. 

3534. (Mr. Joyce.) Does promotion from class to 
class involve removal ?—It does mostly. 

3535. Do you receive any allowance on removal? 
—Yes, the travelling expenses. 
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The witnesses withdrew. 


3536. (Chairman.) That is on removal from’ one if 
post to another ?—Yes. | f Sr: 


3537. (Mr. Joyce.) By removal expenses do you pee 


mean the expense of the removal of your family ?— 
Yes, the entire expense of removal. 


3538. (Chairman.) Is there any other point to” a 


which you wish to refer ?>—(Mr. Hogan.) I have pre-" 
pared a paper showing the salaries and the duties of 
the section of the receiving branch as compared with 
those in the Customs, the duties being strictly analo- 
gous. 

3589. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are they strictly 
analogous ?—I believe that they are. 4 

3540. But do you know it ?—I have inquired in the 
offices, and I have gone to the Custom_House and 
have seen their business, and I adhere to my state- 
ment that our duties are analogous. 

3541. Have not the Customs’ officers different 

duties in the examination and control of accounts ?— 
They have accounts, and have to aggregate them. 
* 3542. (Chairman.) Have you any remarks to make 
with reference to entrance hy competition ?—I have 
sent in a paper on the subject, and on the other 
subjects indicated in the Chancellor’s letter. 

3543. Have you anything to add to that paper a 
I have not. There is, however, another paper which 
I should wish to hand in; it is a contrast with other 
clerks at places other than the chief office, and who 
are not in the Accountant General’s office. Itake the 
clerks in the stamps and taxes branch, and I wish to 
point attention to Glasgow (which is the lowesé paid 
in the stamps and taxes branch), as compared with the | 
highest paid in the Excise branch. The chief clerk 
there in ‘the stamps and taxes is paid 60 per Cent. 
more salary than the Exeise chief clerk. 
are inthe same office and are under the one board. 
The Excise clerk. receives and accounts for seven 
times the amount of revenue received and accounted 
for by the stamps and taxes clerk. There is also a 
paragraph in my paper with regard to promotion in a 
general body of clerks; such class to be formed of 
the clerks in collectors’ offices, and some of the 
classes inthe Accountant General’s, Receiver Gene- 
ral’s, and Storekeeper General’s offices. If it be found 
inconvenient to take us into the Accountant General’s 
office we may reasonably expect better treatment in 
our own class. I do not think it unreasonable to ask 
that the first class and-the present*chief clerks should’ 
be put in one class, and that the present third and 
second classes should be put in another class, with a 
moderate addition to the maximum at present enjoyed 
by them, and that in classifying the two classes 
regard should be paid to present servitude in the 
clerkship, and unnecessary removals avoided. Some 
of us have suffered a great deal from the regulations ; 
they have pressed very heavily upon me. 


Mr. Guorce Horprer and Mr. Tuomas Crower* examined. 


3544.. (Chairman, to Mr. Hopper.) How long 


have you been in the service of the Inland Revenue ? 


—I am in my 24th year. 

3545. (To Mr. Crowe.) And how long have you 
been in the service ?—I am in my 21st year. 

3546. Have you always been in the outdoor depart- 
ment ?—(Mr. Hopper.) Yes. 

3547; You have no clerical experience in the col- 
lector’s office ?—None whatever. 

(Mr. Crowe.) I have been for five years in a 
collector’s office. 

2548. And then you went back to the outdoor 
department again. ?—Yes. 

3549. When you entered, I suppose you did not 


enter by open competition; did you enter by nomina- _ 


tion ,—(Mr. Hopper.) I entered by nomination 
(Mr. Crowe.) I also entered by nomination. 
3550. And.a test examination ?—Yes. 
3551. What is the ordinary character of your 
duties ; what have you to do?—(Mr. Hopper.) We 


charge the revenue on spirits, malt, and licenses ; I 
speak with reference to the district in which I now 
am. My district comprises a very large distillery in 
‘London. We are charging the duties on spirits, toge- 
ther with all descriptions of licenses. 

3552. Do you collect the duties at all ?—No, but I 
charge them. I take drafts every day for the spirit 
duties and forward them to the Bank of England. 

3553. That duty, I suppose, is of a very delicate 
and confidential character ?—Yes. 

3554. If you either made a mistake or were not 
thoroughly honest it might produce a great loss to the 
Revenue ?—It would do so. 

.8555. On‘the other hand, if you were not judicious, 
and charged too much, it would bring you into colli- 
sion with the public ?—It would. 

3556. Is the outdoor department divided into a 
considerable number of classes ?—Yes, there are 
several classes. 

3557. Your highest class is that of collector >—Yes. 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 11. 


Both clerks — ; . 


3558. The collectors are divided into three classes 
are they not ?—Yes. ! 

3559. The maximum of the lowest class being 500/. 
a ocak and the maximum of the highest class 8000. ? 
—Yes. 

3560. Your next class are the supervisors ?—Yes. 

3561, The supervisors are divided into two classes ? 
—Yes, the foot-walk supervisors and the riding 
supervisors. 

3562. The riding supervisors have 250/. a year, and 
the foot-walk supervisors have 300/.a year as the 
maximum ?—Yes. ; 

3563. Beyond that you have the clerks to the col- 
lectors ?—Yes. 

3564. And those again are divided into three 
classes >—Four classes; there are a few chief clerks. 

_ 8565. And there are the first, second, and third 
classes of clerks?—Yes. . 

3566. What is meant by division officers >—They 
are the charging officers in districts, who have charge 
of different divisions of country, or different divisions 
of work. . 

8567. Those again are also divided into classes, 
namely, the senior and the junior ?—Yes. _ 

3568. Then again there are the ride officers; are 
those similar. to the division officers >—They are 
similar to the division officers, but they have a wider 
area to go through, 

3569. And they again have under them two classes, 
namely, first and second assistants >—Those assistants 
are quite distinct from the other grades of officers ; we 
call the others fixed officers; these assistants are what 
you may call supernumerary officers; they are on the 

‘staff, but they are just employed officiating for other 
officers. Di 

3570. And they have no increments of rise ?>—No ; 
they have a fixed salary ; the first class have a fixed 
salary, and they are attached to important stations, 
such as a distillery or any other important station, 
and they charge the duties along with division 
officers. 

3571. Beyond that there are intermediate grades 
called inspectors and examiners ?—Yes. 

3572. The inspectors are divided, I see, into two 
classes, and the examiners form one class ?—Yes. 

3573. (Mr. Walrond.) Are these assistants a 
numerous class; how many are there ?—I think that 
of the second-class assistants there are about 300. 

3574. That is the way in which the service is 
entered, is it not ?—Yes. 

3575. And they are promoted from that up to the 
higher ranks?—Yes, up to the ride officers by 
seniority. aie Shit 

3576. (Chairman.) In the promotion from one 
grade to another, such as you have described, is there 
any examination from one grade to another >—There 

_ is an examination between division officers and exami- 
ners; division officers go forward to the rank of 
examiners. 

3577. (Sir William Stephenson.) Will you explain 
what the practice is ?—The examiner is an intermediate 
officer, who is employed officiating for a supervisor ; 
or when he is in London he is employed in examining 
books and accounts in the chief office. 

3578. He is under instruction to be a supervisor ? 
—He is. 

3579. (Chairman.) With regard to the next step, 
namely, from a division to a district, does it also depend 
upon examination ?—The division officers are exam- 
ined, and they are promoted to be examiners; the 


examiners in their turn are promoted according to , 


seniority, and are fixed as supervisors in the country. 

3580. In that promotion is any attention paid to the 
official character of the work which has been per- 
formed ?--The examination consists of a personal 
~ examination, and also the examination of their books, 
and the mode in which they have done their duty as 
division officers, which is shown by their books. 

3581. As to the promotion from a district to a col- 
‘lection, is that also done by examination ?—That is 
done by examination to the rank of inspector. 
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3582. (Sir William Stephenson.) You are required 
to write an essay in order to test your knowledge of 
the business and your general intelligence >—Yes. 


3583. (Chairman.) By the various examinations 
through which the officers have to go, is it not really 
a promotion by merit >—Yes. 

3564. And may any person of the lower rank 
become a candidate >—Yes. 

3585. What is the average length of service qualify- 
ing him for promotion ?—A ride officer gets a division 
in about ten years, and a division officer becomes a 
supervisor in about 17-years, and a supervisor becomes 
a collector in about 24 years; that is about the 
average. 

3586. Have you any remarks to make about the 
salaries in your outdoor work as compared with those 
in the indoor work of the Inland Revenue ?—I may 
remark that the work of a supervisor, of which I am 
a representative, is very considerable. The duty 
which I superintend amounted last year to upwards 
of half a million. Ihave under my supervision 10 
officers ; eight of them are on a distillery, which pro- 
duces the spirit which is brought to charge for 
revenue. The duty paid into the Exchequer last year 
was 466,7310., and the duty chargeable was 612,638/. 
The remainder of that duty of course remains as spirit 
in bond at the present time. 

3587. (Mr. Farrer.) Is that at one distillery ?— 
Yes. We have eight officers charging that amount of 
duty, and myself as superintending the charge, charg- 
ing as well as the officers, and checking the whole of 
the accounts and seeing that they are properly charged 
and made out. 

3588. (Chairman.) In this paper you compare the 
different. branches; the Secretaries’ department, the 


Receiver General’s department, and the Accountant - 


and Controller General’s department, with that of 
the supervisors, and you show by this that on the 
whole you receive considerably less salary than some 
of the other departments receive ?>—Considerably less 
salary. If you compare with us the class of Custom 
House officers who are styled surveyors or inspectors 
of gaugers, you will see by the estimates that there 
are surveyors and inspectors of gaugers who receive 
the maximum salary of 550/. and the minimum salary 
of 340/., who are, I think I may say, exactly in the 
same position as supervisors of Inland Revenue. 

3589. Doing the same sort of work'??—Doing the 
same sort of work, charging the revenue on_ spirits 
imported into this country and on wines, and assessing 
the duties. 

3590. Just as you do on home manufactures ?—Yes, 
just as we do on home manufactured spirits. 


3591. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are you aware that 
the Customs officers have made it a complaint that 
they are paid on an inferior footing to the analogous 
officers in the Excise >—I am not aware of that. 


(Mr. Crowe.) That may arise from the number of 
small ports in the kingdom, at which the number of 
officers is limited, and they are paid very small 
salaries ; but we seek now to compare supervisors 
with the same class in the Customs, who are paid much 
larger salaries than we are. 

3592. (Chairman.) Custom House officers who are 
working in London ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Hopper.) In London and in Liverpool I think 
there are a great number of outdoor officers of Customs 
who are really not charging officers, who are paid on a 


much lower scale, but they have no responsibility of. 
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charge; they are merely tide waiters, porters, and — 


lockers, and such descriptions of officers, who do not 
come under the elass of officers whom we represent. 

3593. Was not your scale of payment, altered in 
1870 ?—Yes. 

3594. What was the result of that alteration upon 
the salaries of the seniors?, Were not the 400 seniors 
benefited by the change ?—The 400 senior division 
officers were benefited. 

- 3595. And where not the juniors benefited ?-—No, 
they got nothing. 
D2 
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3596. Except by the juniors looking forward to 
the better prospects of the seniors?—Just so. The 
prospects of the juniors are very small. ‘They state 
that they will not receive any benefit until they have 
heen 28 years in the service, but I do not know 
upon what ground they do so. 

3597. What makes the promotion so small? Has 
there been much reduction in numbers ?——Not of late 
years I think. 

3598. (Sir William Stephenson.) Has not‘that change 
been rather the other way, namely, that the numbers 
of the upper classes have been increased in proportion 
to the lower classes by that arrangement of 1870 ?>— 
The increase of the upper classes has only occurred, I 
think, in the 400 senior division officers. I do not 
know that there is any increase in the class of officers. 

3599. Not in the classes above the division officers ? 
—-Not that I am aware of. 

(Mr. Crowe.) I have taken out the number of col- 
lections, districts, division officers, ride. officers, clerks, 
and examiners in 1861 and 1874, and I find that as 
compared with 1861 there are now nine collections 
less, and there are 47 districts less than there were in 
1861. The number of division officers has inereased 
by 60, the number of ride officers has increased by 49, 
the number of clerks by 92, and the number of ex- 
aminers by 10, so that in the higher classes there has 
been a decrease. I may say that in 1861 the paper 
duty was repealed, therefore I took 1861 to start 
with. 

3600. (Chairman.) What stops’ the juniors from 
promotion ?—My late district was the Beccles district 
in Norwich collection. I had an officer there who has 
been 30 years in the service, and he has only been 
appointed senior division officer within the last six 
When the senior class was established he was 
only three months behind some of the men who then 
were appointed to the senior class, and he had to wait for 
four years before his turn for promotion came. There- 
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fore the juniors now look forward to the same time 
before they can hope to become seniors. _ 
3601. You are allowed, I think, 45/. and 30/. per 
annum for your horse keep ?—Yes; that is to say, 
45l, for a riding supervisor, and 30/. for a ride 
officer. 
3602. Is that lower than you can keep your horses 


for ?—-Much lower. The actual cost, from an estimate - 


which I have here, would amount to 45/. a year. In 
that 45/. we do not calculate the expense of keeping a 
servant to look after the horse. You cannot now 
obtain the services of a man under 8s. or 9s. a week. 
If you have a boy you must keep him in the house as 
well as giving hima salary. - 

3603. (Sir William Stephenson.) Before 1870 what 
was the allowance ?—I think that it was 20/. and 307. , 

8604. It has now been raised to 45/.?—Yes. From 
numerous letters which I have received from super- 
visors in the country I find that they are all of opinion 
(they writing from experience, and having been for a 
considerable time in the districts) that the present 
horse allowance is quite inadequate for the purpose, 
that the 45/. is merely sufficient for the home expenses, 
not including the expenses of a servant. , 

3605. Ina great many instances the Board have 
dispensed with the necessity of keeping a horse ?— 
Yes, and then we have a scale upon which we are 
paid so much for a journey. A certain number of 
journeys during the year is calculated and the allow- 
ance is based upon it. 

3606. (Mr. Farrer.) Is the allowance made in the 
lump ?—It is made in the lump. , In my district I now 
have an allowance of 40/. a year, but that allowance 
does not cover any personal expenses at which I may 


be; that is only supposed to pay my travelling | 


expenses. ; 
8607. For locomotion ?—Yes. 
3608. (Sir William Stephenson.) It is in lieu of the 
horse allowance ?>—Yes. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. JosepH Lewis* and Mr. Epwin ABsBott* examined. 


3609. (Chairman.) We have a paper before us so 
fully describing the position of the outdoor officers 
under the Inland Revenue, that we will not go through 
it in detail ; but is there any point with regard to 
your own class which you would wish to add to that 
statement ?—(Mr. Lewis.) 1, as the representative of 
the division officers, would wish to point out to the Com- 
mission that they very much desire to have the dis- 
tinction between senior division officers and juniors 
broken down, so that all division officers might proceed 
from the minimum salary to the maximum. 

3610. At the present moment your junior division 
officers have a maximum of 150/., and your seniors of 
2001. ?—Yes. 

3611. What is the proportion in numbers between 
the juniors and the seniors ?—The number of seniors is 
400, and the number of juniors is 986. 

3612. You wish to have a service scale between the 
two ?—Yes. 
class is now so slow that it takes an officer 28 years’ 
service to reach it. At the present’time, in the ap- 
pointments which are made to’ the senior class, those 
officers have been for 28 years in the service upon an 
average. 

(Mr. Abbott.) In fact they remain 18 years.as juniors 
before they can become seniors. 

3613. (Sir Wilkam Stephenson.) Do you know th 
average length of service of an inspector ?—(Mr. 
Lewis.) About 24 years; but at the present time I 
think that the youngest inspector served about 17 or 
18 years. 

3614. It is not necessary that a man should 
remain a division officer for 28 years ?—No; but 
the number of appointments to the superior classes 
are so few that it is not possible for all division 
officers to attain the higher grades. 


The rate of promotion to the senior 


3615. Possibly all division officers are not in a 
position to pass the examination ?—Possibly not. 

3616. Was not that the reason for creating an 
upper class; in order to give promotion to officers who 
might otherwise be meritorious, but who had not 
sufficient acquirements to go on to the upper service ? 
—I believe that that was the reason. 

3617. (Chairman.) The junior class pass to the 
senior class by seniority ?—Yes. 

3618. And then they pass to be inspectors by exami- 
nation ?-—Yes, 

3619. Has eyery senior a right to be an inspector if 
he can pass the examination, or is it by competition ? 
—The inspectors are selected from thejuniors. There 
is a regulation in the service that an officer must apply 
to be a supervisor before he is 38 years of aye. . 

(Mr. Abbott.) So that having passed that age he 
must wait until he becomes a senior. That was the 
only boon which was granted to the division officers 
when there was an increase of pay in 1870, so that a 
great many of the junior division officers received no 
benefit from it, and there are now very nearly 700-who 
never received a penny benefit from it ; they have gone 
on doing the extra work which has been put upon 
them without receiving any benefit. 

3620. (Sir William Stephenson.) What do you call 
the extra work ?—That of the establishment licenses, 
and so on. 

3621. But is not all the work of the outdoor officers 
fixed with reference to the district, and if the work of 
the district requires to have an increase in the number 
of officers, is it not increased ?—But they have not 
been proportionately increased. 

_ 8622. Are you employed for more hours, as a rule, 
than before ?—Yes, because very many stations have 
not been altered. 


* For paper handed in by this witness, see App. B. 12. 
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3623. Then it is possible that your time was not 
‘fully occupied before ?—We have frequently to work 


far into the night now. 

3624. (Chairman.) Without additional pay ?— 
The work is very heavy in many stations. 
3625. (Sir William Stephenson.) Still the number 


' of the officers is fixed with reference to the extent of 


the duties ?—Yes. 

8626. (Chairman.) Then the point in which you 
receive benefit is a postponed benefit, namely, that 
you get a higher rate of pay when you become seniors ? 
—Yes. ' 

3627. And that you have the prospect of promotion 
from juniors to supervisors —Yes. 

3628. But otherwise you have not received any 
direct benefit ?—Failing that, we have received none. 

(Mr. Lewis.) Another point which we wish to 
mention is, that officers in the country have no allow- 
ance for office accommodation. It frequently happens 
that in small country villages the officer when ap- 


pointed has to proceed to a place where he cannot 


procure a house, and has to take his wife and family 
into apartments, and the whole of the. official work 
perhaps has to be done in one room, and the supervisor 
has to make use of it. It is thought that if a public 
office was provided in each place it would be a great 
benefit to the officers. 

(Mr, Abbott.) That is my own case ; my own house 
is my office. 


3629. Is that usual?—Yes. Of course in large 


towns there are offices, but they are few compared 


with the entire number of officers ; the greater part of 
them have no office at all, and that is of very great 
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consequence. In the early part of the year we have 
to prepare declaration papers for every person who is 
entitled to keep a carriage, or to use armorial bearings, 
or to keep a man-servant. 

3630. (Mr. Farrer.) Do people come to youin your 
own house and see you there '—Yes. 


3631. (Chairman.) Does not the Post Office do 
that sort of work very much for you?—Ne:; they” 
receive the duties instead of the collector receiving 
them ; that is for the convenience of the public. 


3632. (Six William Stephenson.) Are you speaking 


of papers upon which people make declarations ?— 


Yes. 

3633. And the licenses may be afterwards given at 
the Post Offices ?—Yes; and we have to go to the 
Post Office and examine the counterfoils, and see that 
they are correctly granted. 


3634. (Mr. Joyce.) Have you any allowance for an 
office ?+~-None. We are frequently away for a whole 
day. I have frequently to walk over 49 square miles, 
to hunt up anybody who may be supposed to be 
a defaulter in that area. J perhaps have as many 
as eight miles to go in one direction after a defaulter, 
and I get no subsistence allowance while I am away 
from home. The area of my station is small compared 
to many. In rides of course the officers are allowed to 
keep a horse. 

3635. (Chairman.) Is there any other point upon 
which you wish to speak ?—The ride officers have a 
great grievance in the matter of horse allowance. 

3636. That is not much a question for us, but it is 
a matter in the office >—Quite so: 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Joun A. Cross* and Mr. 
3637. (Chairman.) You represent the surveyors of 


_ taxes ?—(Mr. Martin.) We do. 


3638. How many years have you been in office ?— 
(Mr. Cross.) I have been in office 19;years ; that is, 
14 years as surveyor of taxes, and five years in the 
Customs. 

3639. (To Mr. Martin.) And how many years 
have you been in office >—Twenty. About 18 years 
in the Tax Department, and two years in another 
branch of the Inland Revenue. 

8640. You desire to make remarks upon the general 
subject of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter. 


With regard to selecting civil servants, you, I think, 


approve generally of open competition, do you not ?— 
(Mr. Cross.) We do. 

3641. It has been made a subject of complaint to 
us that civil servanis have not the same oppor- 
tunity as they used to have of obtaining situations for 
their children by open competition; why is that ?— 
(Mr. Martin.) We think that they have not an equal 
chance of educating their children, their means being 
limited.. If they go in against the whole kingdom 
they necessarily stand a less chance than if they com- 
peted simply. 

3642. They have not an equal chance with whom ? 


' They have obviously not an equal chance with the 


son of a wealthy gentleman, but why have they not an 
equal chance with the son of a shopkeeper receiving 
the same amount of remuneration as a civil servant 
does ?—(Mr. Cross.) Practically, we believe that 
young men of the same social position as our sons 
frequently receive amore formal and regular education 
than the civil servant is able to give his children; 
and we think that the son of a civil servant may be 
quite sufficiently well educated to make a very efficient 
civil servant, but at the same time not be able to pass 
so high an examination as that which can be passed 
by the young men who compete with him on the 
system of open competition. 

‘ 3648. Why do you make a special claim, excluding 


the sons of men in the same social position as the civil 


servants, namely,.men in the middle classes ?— 
(ir, Martin.) We are a great deal moved about; we 


-_* For paper handed in by these witnesses, see App. B, 13. 
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cannot go in for citizenship. The smallest trader in 
a town can send his son to the grammar, school, or 
to other foundations and institutions of a charitable 
nature. Unfortunately the Civil Service possesses no 
large educational establishment to which our sons can 
go ; and, therefore, our means being limited, we having 
to keep up a certain position, cannot give that higher 
class edycation to our children which we ought to give. 

3644. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that another thing 
is that the civil servants have not the same means of 
forming connections which a man in trade has ?—That 
is true; we are really not citizens. 

3645. (Chairman.) And it is not desirable that you 
should be too intimate with traders and other persons ? 
—(Mr. Cross.) Decidedly not; in our special position 
it would be very objectionable. 

3646. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing that you have made 
out your case, what is your plan ?—In our own depart- 
ment we think that a few of the vacancies should 
be specially reserved for competition amongst the 
sons of the officers belonging to the service generally, 
instead of their being open to the whole kingdom. —_- 

3647. (Sir William Stephenson.) With the same 
standard of examination ?>—(Mr. Martin.) The same 
standard, or a higher one if it is thought desirable. 

3648. (Mr. Farrer.) Would not that be open to 
the objection at once that you would have an inferior 
class of men to what you would get in an open com- 
petition ?>—(Mr. Cross.) We think that tho test of 
competency by examination should be sufficiently high 
to prevent any such danger. 

3649. (Sir William Stephenson.) If it is a high 
standard of examination, and if the subjects are the 
same, there is no reason why your son should not 
obtain an equal competency in those subjects as any 
other man’s son ?—(Mr. Martin.) We think we have. 
already mentioned reasons—our frequent removals 
and our limited incomes. We also think that the son 
of a civil servant would have a special adaptability 
for official work, and would, as it were, grow into it. 


* We also think that the father would be likely to take a 


deeper interest in his duties if he thought that there 
was-a probability of his son succeeding to them. 
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3650. As to the difficulties of education, if you have 
the same standard of examination, I do not see why 
your son should not obtain the same excellence as any- 
body else’s child ?—We do not propose in any way to 


reduce the standard of examination ; we do not think 
4, that that would be at all desirable; but instead of com- 


peting against 100 drawn from the general public, our 
sons would only compete against 20 of their own 
class 

3651. (Mr. Farrer.) 1 will suppose that there are 
100 men competing at the same time, and by the same 
examination, and that of those 50 are the sons of 
civil servants ; and I will suppose that there are 20 
vacancies. Even assuming that those 50 sons of civil 
servants are at the bottom of the list, you think it 
desirable that they shall be quite sure of having 10 
vacancies ?—Yes; provided they come up to the 
standard of competency; but we think it would be 
more desirable that the vacancies which might be re- 
served for the sons of civil servants should be:com- 
peted for among the children of civil servants only. 

3652. (Chairman.) You claim that, from your ser- 
vice in the Civil Service of the country, a small an 
what you consider a reasonable monopoly should be 

. given to you ?—(Mr. Cross.) Quite so, as a boon. 

3653. What do you say as to the division of the 
Civil Service under regulations 1 and 2. Have you 
any strong opinion about it ?—We have expressed the 
opinion that instead of placing the entire departments 
under regulations 1 and 2, it would be better to classify 
the duties performed in all public offices under heads 
something similar to those we have given in our paper. 

3654. Instead of two divisions you propose that 
there should be divisions into diplomatic, scientific, 
legal, atlministrative, and executive, and as pertaining 
to offices of receipt, account, and statistics ?—Quite so ; 
or into some similar divisions. 

3655. You would have six schemes of examination 
instead of two ?—(Mr. Martin.) Not of examination. 
Our great principle is classification of work and equality 
of payment for the same kind of work wherever it 
may be performed ; we merely throw out these head- 
ings as suggestions to you, and say that all diplomatic 


work would be likely to be similar, and that all legal 


work would be likely to be similar ; that the duties 
in all secretarial offices of departments would be 
similar, and so on. 

3656. Do you mean, for instance, that you might 


classify certain departments, such as the Revenue’ 


departments, into one group ?—No ; but, portions of 
the Revenue departments. _ 

8657. (Mr. Joyce.) The account branch of the 
Revenue departments and the account branches of 
other departments ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Cross.) The account branch of the Inland 
Revenue with the account branch of the Customs. 

3658. Not departments, but offices ?—Yes, sections. 

(Mr. Martin.) Sections and sub-sections of de- 
partments. : 

3659. (Chairman.) This is a sub-classification of 
departments ?—Yes, according to the relative impor- 
tance of the work done. 

3660. You would have the Accountant’s depart- 
ment of the Inland Revenue allied with the Accoun- 
tant’s department of the Post Office, and so on ?— 
Yes. : 

3661. And thus dividing the departments into several 
divisions —Yes. 

3662. And you propose a uniform rate of pay for 
each of those divisions?—Yes. . 

3668. That is a more complex system than has yet 
been offered to us. The general evidence before us 
has been that it is desirable, if possible, to obtain 
similar rates of pay for clerks in all offices for cor- 
responding duties? — The work in all Government 
offices differs very materially in nature and in degrees 
of importance; it would be_unfair to pay all men 
alike simply because they do Government work; and 
therefore..we think that the fairest way would be to 
classify the work according to its importance, which I 
think could be done without great difficulty. 
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3664. (‘Sir William Stephenson.) Taking the Exeeu- 


department as at present ?—I think not. 
Secretaries’ départments, there are in all. such offi 
certain duties of a difficult and confidential character 


tive department, would there not be as much differenee 
in the work done in two branches of the Executi 


Taking 


which you could arrange and classify with similar ~ 


work in other departments. 
(Mr. Cross.) And with the Legal 


departments in — 


the same way; the Legal department of the Inland ~ 
Revenue, the Legal department of the Post Office, ~ 


and the Legal department of the Customs, we should” 


propose to classify together in one group, with similar — 


scales of pay ; and one object of that would be to~ 


facilitate transfer from one to another. 


3665. (Mr. Farrer.) Within these groups a man ~ 


would always remain in the same groove as that in | 


which he started ?—Yes. : 


3666. (Chairman.) And a man could not pass from ~ 
the account department to the secretariat >—No; but — 


it would-not be more difficult to do so than it now is. 
3667. (Mr. Joyce.) You would not make the bar- 

rier impassable ?—No. hase 
3668. But you would give to work of the same 


character the same rate of pay ?—Yes; and we think 


that that would most materially facilitate any transfers 
when they became necessary. 


3669. (Chairman.) Your object is to obtain a con- 
siderably greater uniformity in the scales of pay in ~ 
different devartments, and even in the same depart- — 
ment ?— Yes; because now there are nearly 160 


classifications, as we call them, in the service. 


The - 


two departments of the Inland Revenue and the 


Customs have now over 30 different scales of pay. 


. 8670. (Mr. Joyce.) One witness who appeared 


before the Commissioners proposed to divide the 
departments into three, namely, political, administra- 
_ tive, and financial, and to give separate scales of salary 
to each; what is your opinion upon that point 2— 
I think that the division would not be sufficiently 
minute. 

3671. You would not divide department from de- 
partment, but within the several departments you 
would put offices doing work of the same kind and 
quality upon the same scale of pay ?—Yes. Officers 
performing duties of similar importance. 

3672. (Chairman.) According to your classification 
where would you put the surveyors of taxes ?—We 
think that the secretarial department of the Revenue 
offices, the Legacy Duty office, the surveyorships of 


taxes, the inspectorships of factories, the poor law 
auditorships, and offices of a like character might be 


put together. ai 
3673. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think that 
* those are offices of a like character P—Yes, in many 


- respects. 


3674. What similarity is there between the duties 
of the Legacy Duty office and of a poor law auditor ? 
—We think that our own office bears some resem- 
blance in the nature andjthe responsibility of the work 
to both. 


(Mr. Martin.) In passing a legacy duty account 


the officer has the power to strike out an item, and to 
treat it as an improper item of deduction, or not ; and 
in that. respect his duties agree in a great measure 
with ours and with those of a poor law auditor. We 
have the power on appeal of striking out it may be 
1,0002., 2,000/7., or 38,0002, and after the case is 
decided, there is no further appeal. f 

3675. Do you mean that it rests with you whether 
a man shall be charged 1,000/. more or less >—If he 
puts before us a balance sheet in which he claims 
1,0002. which he ought not to claim, we strike it 
out. 

3676. But, he can appeal against that, can he not? 
—Our power is exercised upon appeal. 

3677. But the appeal is not made to you ?—It is 
made to the Commissioners, but we strike the item 
out, because the Commissioners have not always a 
sufficient knowledge of accounts. — . MANO 


a 
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_ 8678. But the Commissioners decide the appeal, and 
_ not the surveyor ?—Certainly. 

8679. The surveyor stands in the nature of a 
counsel, but the Commissioners are the authorities to 

decide ?—Yes. 9 
8680. And very often, I apprehend, the Commis- 

‘sioners are very competent to decide ?—Yes, but not 

universally; there are cases where the appeal is left 

to the surveyor’s own judgment; they are dealt with 

_ by him in his own office and afterwards submitted to 
_ the Commissioners. - 

3681. That is by mutual consent between you and 

_ the public ; but as far as any final decision is con- 
cerned, it does not rest with the surveyor ?—(Mr. 

Cross.) My colleague did not mean to say for a moment 
that the legal decision was given by the surveyor. 
The surveyor is regarded by the Commissioners as an 

expert. 

3682. (Chairman.) To take your classification, I 
' do not see the slightest analogy between your duties 
as surveyors of ‘taxes and the duties of inspectors of 
factories ; what is the analogy, except the analogy of 
the salary?—There is an analagous responsibility, 
to a large extent; a sub-inspector of factories has to 
act on his own responsibility in the administration of 
_ Acts of Parliament, and so has a surveyor of taxes ; 
the surveyor of taxes has no means by which he can 
readily get assistance, and he must act on his own 
Judgment. . 

_ 8683.. (Mr. Farrer.) Would you extend the analogy 
to the inspectors of ships ?—(Mr. Martin.) Yes; but 

there technical knowledge is required, therefore those 

officers would fall into our “ scientific ” division. 
(Mr. Cross.) I only speak so far as regards a man’s 
acting on his own\judgment. 
| - 8684. (Chairman.) Your duty as surveyor of taxes 
is a very responsible duty ?—We so consider it. 
3685. You are required to have a knowledge of 

_ the annual value of property in a district ?—Yes. 

- 8686. And a knowledge of its varying value ?— 
Yes. 
- 8687. Is there anybody to assist you in that ?—We 
have copies of the poor rates, and we make use of 
them, and we call for returns of rents. 

3688. You have to learn the trade customs in the 
district ? — Yes; and generally to procure all the 
information which we can possibly obtain about the 
nature of the trade, and the profits of the businesses 
carried on in the district. We have to gather that 
knowledge from every source we can make available. 

3689. Have you also to undertake the question of 
all special assessments ?—Yes, that is entirely in our 
hands. 

3690. Such as those of railway companies, and the 
administration of the Metropolitan Valuation Acts ?— 
Yes. Every person who for any reason would wish not 
to be assessed by the local Commissioners, is assessed 
through us by the special Commissioners. 


3691. (Sir William Stephenson.) You do not make 
the assessment in that case, do you ?—We make the 
assessment, but it is afterwards confirmed by the 
special Commissioners. 

(Mr. Martin.) We act as assessors to them. 


°3692.. (Chairman.) Have you any remarks to make 
with regard to the state of promotion, or want of 
of promotion, in your class ?>—{Mr. Cross.) We have 
-eited some cases in our paper. We find that of the 
men in our lowest class 15 have been for three years, 
17 for more than two years, and 18 for more than 
one year at, their maximum salary. 
8693. Why is there a stagnation of promotion in 
your class now ?—It arises in some degree from there 
having been a reclassification in 1870, when there was 
a readjustment in consequence of the repeal of the 
assessed taxes, when our staff was reduced, and the 
upper classes were filled up by younger men. — 
3694. Were not the salaries increased ?—-No. 
3695. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that on that. re- 
_ classification one of the results was that a portion of 
the office got some immediate advantage ?—Yes ; the 


3l 


two upper classes received promotion, but the lower 
classes received no advantage whatever. 

3696. (Sir William Stephenson.) There were very 
large reductions in the establishment arising from the 


‘reduction of duties ?—Yes. 


3697. The older men were weeded out ?—Yes. 
3698. And that introduced the younger men into 


the service ?—Yes; that is, it introduced younger 


men into the upper classes. 

3699. ( Chairman.) In the first instance it acted 
favourably to the two upper classes ?—Yes. 

3699a. The two lower- classes have not yet felt the 


advantage of it ?—No. 


3700. (Sir Wiliam Stephenson.) It will take some 
time, but that will be remedied in time, will it not ?— 
I am afraid not in our lifetime. The average age in 
our upper classes is but little higher than in the lower 
classes ; consequently when the men now in the upper 
classes become old and unfit for duty, the men in the 
lower classes will also be old and unfit for duty. - We 
have recommended abolition of classification, be- 
lieving it the only effectual remedy for stagnation of 
promotion. 

3701. (Chatrman.) As a summary of your evidence, 
you think, first, that a proportion of appointments in 
the Civil Service should be set apart for competition 
among the sons of civil servants >—Yes. 

3702. Secondly, that a grouping system, according 
to the character of the work performed, should be 
adopted, and that all sections of departments where 
the work is of the same class should be graded 
together with corresponding scales of salary ?—Yes. 

3703. Thirdly, that a free interchange of officials 
should take place, as circumstances’ might render 
expedient, between all offices of the same group in 
order totake up redundant officers ?—(Mr. Martin.) 
To absorb, redundants, and to ‘transfer where it 
may be thought expedient to do so. 

(Mr. Cross.) Such interchanges would in many 
cases strengthen the department to which the man is 
transferred. 

3704. I suppose that you would only do it with the 
consent of each department ?.—Certainly. 

3705. Lastly, you think that an improvement should 
be effected in the present Treasury rules respecting 
retirement on abolition of office. What do you sug- 
gest as to that >—We now find that there are different 
scales as regards the retiring allowances. When a 
man has been 10 years in the service five years are 
added, when he has been 15 years in the service 
seven years are added, and when he has been 20 
years in the service 10 years are added. Our pro- 
posal is that it should be made a little more gradual. 

3706. You think that there should not be such a 
difference between the jumps?—Yes ;and we have 
represented that the additional salary ought to be 
taken into consideration as well as the future time. 
Tf the future service is commuted to seven years, we 
hardly see why the man’s salary should not be so 
commuted. 

3707. (Sir William Stephenson.) Is not the additional 
number of years given with that object/7—A man 
perhaps would be in the service for 15 or 20 years 
longer ifhis services were required, and he is called 
upon to accept seven years as a commutation, and it 
appears to us that the additional salary which he 
would have been receiving at the end of those seven 
years would fairly form an element in his compensation. 

3708. But the additional compensation is given from 
his previous service ?—Just so; but we submit that as 
restricted by existing rules it is insufficient. 

3709. You would like to have it both in meai and 
in malt ?—Hardly quite so. ; 

3710. (Mr. Joyce.) Do you mean that if his seven 
years would have given séven years’ annual increments, 


the loss of those increments entitles him to some . 


compensation ?—Yes. 

3711. But if he is at the maximum of his class, 
would you give him additional years ?-—-Our suggestion 
involves the abolition of classes, 
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3712. (Chairman.) Your proposal is that sup- 
posing the income tax to be abolished, and that the 
services of acertain number of surveyors are dispensed 
with, it is a compulsory retirement ?— Yes. We 
think that ifa man is in receipt of 3850/. a year when 
he is called upon to retire, he might have seven times 
ten pounds, making the sum on which his pension 
should be calculated 420/. 

3718. (Sir William Stephenson.) Do you think that 
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the power of commuting allowances is highly valued ? — 


-— Yes. 


(Mr. Martin.) Very highly. It would enable a 
man to go into business or into some partnership. 


3714. Would it not allow a man to go into business — 


and lose it all ?—Certainly there is that danger. 


3715. (Chairman.) But that is his own look out? 
-—Certainly. 
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7286. (Chairman.) What position do you hold in 
the Customs ?—I am chairman. of the Customs. 

7287. The establishment of the Customs is divided 
into two separate parts, is it not ?—Yes, it is distinctly 
so divided. 

7288. Namely the out-door establishment and the 
in-door establishment ?—Yes. 

7289. Have you found a strong necessity for 
making a partition line between the two?—The 
in-door establishment is completely distinct from the 
out-door establishment, and I do not think that it 
would be possible in any way to combine them, the 
in-door department being engaged almost entirely in 
matters connected with the collection of the revenue 
and the keeping of the books, and the majority of 
the out-door department in the conduct of the business 
which has to be superintended by the officers who 
have to perform all the operations-at the water-side 
and in the warehouses, with which the clerks would 
be totally unfamiliar and unacquainted. 

7290. The collector at the head of an out-port, I 
suppose, would require to know the nature of the. 
work both in-door and out-door ?—Yes, and at the 
small out-ports he combines both branches. When 
he passes to a higher out-port there-is a separate 
officer to perform the out-door work. 

7291. Taking a collector whose office extends over a 
large area, is it in your opinion quite necessary to 
maintain a separate staff to do the work which has to 
be done by the collector and his clerks ?—I think that 
as long as there is somuch work which must necessarily 
be performed, not merely for the Customs but for so 
many other departments in the out-ports, it will afford 
ample occupation for ull the officers who are engaged 
upon it. There is the great warehousing system which 
involves the keeping of a number of books. This 
work is performed by the clerks, and the officers who 
are engaged on the quays, at the docks, and at the 
water-side could never spare the time for these other 
duties. They would perform them in the most per- 
functory manner if they tried to perform both duties, 

7292. But would that apply to officers in the 
out-door department qualifying themselves to be 
collectors >The knowledge acquired by an_ officer 
of the out-door department would be of some advantage 
if he became a collector, but I do. not think that he 
would understand the in-door department and the 
business connected with the books; he would not 
take to it readily. Considering that all the examining 
officers are now selected from the out-door officers, 
we should not have a sufficient number of perfectly 
eligible men to raise to be collectors. 

7293. Is not the experience which is gained in the 


out-door department sometimes considered sufficient for 


« man to qualify himself forthe post of Superintendent — 


of Mercantile Marine ?>—Yes, but that is an intermediate 
stage. An out-door officer who has been stationed at 


a small place which is attached to a large port, is very. 


often doing a great deal of duty, and he is entitled to be 


promoted to what is called the post of principal coast — 


officer. He then becomes the only officer at these 
places. After these men have become principal coast 


officers, the best of them have been selected for a higher — 


position, and they have had a small port under their 
charge, but. I am sorry to say that they have not 
turned out particularly well. J think that the duties 
are rather beyond the capacity of these men who begin 
as out-door officers. ; 

7294. Then, generally, it is your opinion that the 
training of the out-door officers is not such as to fit 
them for the duty of collector >—No, I think not. 

7295. (Mr.. Farrer.) When a man gets to the 
higher class of an out-door officer, he may become 
an examining officer?—Yes. The examining officer 
igs an officer who looks after the out-door officers 
when they are at work, and there is also a man who 
has to superintend the examining officer. At Liverpool 


and in London there are assistant surveyors, some of © 


whom are obliged to remain in their office to a 
certain extent, as they have the duty of delivering 
and recalling innumerable books in. use in the out-door 
department. They perform now what we call 
technically the jerking of the free cargoes, which is 
the checking of the goods with the report. 

7296. (Chairman.) Supposing that we begin from 
the bottom of the out-door establishment. At the 
present moment how are the watermen and boatmen 
appointed ?—The watermen and hboatmen are still 
appointed by the Treasury. That is almost the only 
place to which the Treasury appoint, except mes- 
sengers and watchmen, and we recommended when 


open competition was established, and it was proposed — 


to include the watermen and boatmen in the open 
competition, that they should not be subject to it, 
because we considered that we required men not of 
very great education, but men possessed of some 
nautical knowledge. We required special men, and 
the Treasury then looked out for seafaring men, and 
they have sent us lately a good set of men, but they 


could not Have done that if the appointment had been 


subject to open competition. 

7297. Are ‘the Treasury more likely to give you a 
good set of men than the collectors or than the Com- 
missioners themselves could obtain, supposing that the 
patronage was vested in yourselves?—I am myself 
very averse to any patronage being vested in the 


- Board. \We want young men, and we find that they 
want young men at all the ports. I would not give 
the power of appointment to the collectors, but they 
might recommend, and I should think that the men 
might still obtain the certificates which the Treasury 
and Civil Service Commissioners require. _ 

7298. You possibly know that it has been found 
desirable to entrust the postmasters with the appoint- 
ment of letter carriers ?—I was uot aware of that. 

7299. (Mr. Farrer.) How do the Treasury get 
those persons; is it by reference to the member for the 
place ?—I suppose so, but I really can hardly tell you, 
they are recommended to them. Before their appoint- 
ment their physical powers are inquired into. 

7300. Do they inquire or do you inquire >—We 
inquire. A doctor of ours examines everybody who 
is appointed to London, and sometimes we have been 
obliged to refuse a person who has been sent to us. 

7301. (Lord Claud J. Hamilton.) But as a general 

rule good men are nominated ?—Yes. 
7302. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you decide whether the 
men are fit or not ?>—Yes, so far as the examination 
by the doctor goes; and I ought to say that the 
Treasury are very willing to appoint men who have 
been employed as extra men in the boats. A great 
many men in our’ service, from the establishment 
being short, are employed as extra men, and that is 
especially the case at Liverpool; and if we write to 
the Treasury and say that we have first-rate extra 
men, they appoint them, and take our recommendation 
‘to a great extent as regards the extra men. 

7303. (Chairman.) Would it not be sometimes 
desirable to recruit this service from men who have 
served in the Royal Navy ?—It depends very much 
upon the age at which you could get them, and 
whether they would be contented to serve. I should 
think that if would be rather desirable that there 
should be an opportunity for them, if young enough, 
to serve in a customs boat. We want young men. 

7305. (Mr. Farrer.) Have you ever tried by any 
communication with the’ Admiralty to see. whether 
you could get short service men who have a pension? 
—Many of those men serve as extra men, and then 
they get on. 
but there are old men and coastguard men who serve 
as extra men, and who have pensions, but we want 
men before they get to that period of life; they ought 
to begin in our boats. We want young and active 
fellows. . 

7306. (Chairman.) How do you obtain your out- 
door officers ?—They are all appointed by open com- 
petition, which takes place before the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

7307. Is not the examination of a very elementary 
character >—Yes, it is a very simple examination. 
Those out-door officers are promoted to the higher 
rank of examining officer in two ways, half. by 
selection, and half by a competitive examina- 
tion which we conduct in the Department. The 
reason of that is that we are glad to get better 
educated men, avid at the same time we want the 
experience which some of the old men have obtained 
as out-door officers, and who have a great claim to 
promotion; and 1’think that the; combination of the 
two systems works well. Many of the selected 
men no doubt would never succeed in an open 
competition, because they have not any great 
educational acquireménts, but they make capital men 
- for the work; and at the ports of London and Liver- 
pool we take the out-door officers for the vacancies of 
examining officers from two lists, in which there are 
men who have been employed as examining officers for 
several years. We do not put a man at those ports from 
being an out-door officer to an examining officership at 
once, but the step is from an out-door officer to what 
is called an acting examining officer, ‘with an extra 
payment of 10/. a year beyond their salaries. ‘They 
are employed in the performance of the very same 
duties which the examining officer has to perform. 
_- Therefore we take the best men that we can select. 
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7308. (Sir William Stephenson.) 'The selected men 
do not go through any examination ?—No. 
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7309. (Chairman.) Do you not think that a test F. Goulburn, 


examination should be applied to those men ?—I think 


Esq. 


that it very much depends upon the nature of the 9 BRAS: 1875. 


examination. I should be sorry to say that men who 
have proved themselves to be practically useful should 
be rejected because they could not quite come up 
to a high educational requirement. is 

7310. Is it not desirable that those men should have 


-a superior education ?—Yes, superior to the mass of 


out-door officers; if I examined them at all I would 
examine them in departmental questions. We examine 
half by educational questions and half by practical 
J should like to see that these men whom 
we selected were quite up to the mark in all the 
practical questions, I do not think that we should 
require to examine those men in book learning. 

7811. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you select many 
watermen and boatmen to be examining officers ?— 
No, not many. Their educational acquirements are 
much behind those required of examining officers, but 
if a man is very quick we occasionally appoint him. 

7312. I suppose that these men rarely come up for 
competition ?—Much more rarely ; we want the power 
of intelligence, and the power in a man to adapt 
himself to all kinds of work beyond mere book 
learning. 

7313. (Chairman.) When you talk of promotion 
you only speak of promotion in a very limited way, 
do you not, because you have not promotion all through 
the service, but you have promotion in particular 
ports ?—Yes; that involves a very large question ; 
there is now, as you know, a distinct classification 
for each port, namely, at London and at Liverpool and 
at all the other out-ports. For that purpose they are 
practically distinct. We have changed the competition 
of the outdoor officers from a special to a general 
examination ; they now compete altogether, and they 
are appointed anywhere, to London or to Liverpool 
or anywhere else. ; 

7314. That is to say, the competition for the post of 


examining officers ?—Yes. 


7315. It is a general competition ?—Yes, for the 
out-door officers. 

7316. (Mr. Farrer.) And it is a general selection ? 
—Yes; there used to be one competition for London, 
one for Liverpool, and one for the united out-ports, 
but it was thought better to make it general, though 
we have still an open competition for all officers of 
good character who have served five years as out-door 
officer. The man who is at the top of the examina- 
tion, and who gets the greatest number of marks, takes 
his choice of a port. The selected men are asa rule 
not appointed at their own port, because we do not 
like a man who has been an out-door officer at a 
port to take a higher position at the same port, but we 
generally transfer him to another port. 

7317. (Chairman.) Then are you now introducing 
the system of open competition ?—Yes, with the limit 
above given, it is thrown open to. all the out-door 
officers. 

7318. Are you of opinion that a strict limitation 
to the ports of the classes of officers is a wise one, or 
would you not, although it might be attended with 
increased expense, obtain valuable experience by having 
men from different ports >—The competition amongst 
out-door officers is general, but we do not promote 
examining officers as a rule from port to port: If you 
look at it in the light of the public interest, which 
is the first thing to be looked at, I do not think that 
so great an advantage has been shown as to justify so 
large a measure. We have never found a difficulty at 
any port that I remember, by exercising our power of 
selection, in getting the best men to the top of the 
list, and in finding men to do the most responsible 
work. The advantage of a general classification would 
be that it would very much improve the prospects of all 
the men at the small ports, who, no doubt, are stopped 
at a certain point of salary, and have very little 
prospect of any further promotion. On the other hand, 
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it would very much baw the great anjoeity of 


‘our men who are at London and Liverpool, because 


the only way in which such a system could be 
carried out would be by keeping books in which the 
different officers should be entered according — to 
seniority and merit. It would very much interfere 
with the promotion at London and Liverpool, and it 
would create a tremendous storm, and I have not 
quite made up my mind that there are compensating 
advantages in it. I do not think that a man who 
had been bred up at Cork would do better at Liver- 
pool, or that a man who had been bred up in London 
would do better at Cardiff than the man who is there 
already. 

7319, Would it not he an advantage to the service 
that the men who had been employed at the other 


- ports should come up to London with a large expe- 


rience ?—It sounds as if it was exceedingly advan- 
tageous, but the duties in London are very different 
and are very much more responsible and difficult, I 
think, than the duties at any of the other ports; and 
I am not at all sure that the training of an examining 
officer in London is not better than the training of a 
man at an outport, but it is a question which is quite 
open to discussion. 
that a general classification would be an advantage. 
It would be a very difficult thing to carry out, and 
I hardly think that it would be an improvement. 

7320. (Mr. Farrer). Taking an individual case of 


one man having succeeded against another in the 


competitive examination, the first man has his choice, 
would he take London ?—Yes, or Liverpool, unless 
there were family reasons which prevented him from 
doing so; he would take one of those places, because 
the seale of payment is higher. 

7321. Then the next man must take perhaps a 
small out-port?—Yes; he would have the next best 
choice. ; 

7822. And it might be a place in which there was 
no promotion at all ?—Yes. 

7323. And there he would remain for life without 
the possibility of being promoted or removed ?—If 
there were two classes, second and third, he would rise 
to the top of the second class. 

(7324, That is to say, supposing that there was a 
second class in the port?—Yes. That. position which 
you*have taken is exactly the one which has troubled 
us most, namely, the position of a third-class officer at 
a small port, with no prospect of his position being 
improved ; there is a hardship to the individual. 

7325. He being a very good man will have remained 
in the same position for twenty years, and will have 
risen no higher, while a man who has gone through 
the same examination with him will have risen toa 
higher position in London or Liverpool ?—Yes. 

7326. (Chairman.) Would it not be possible to 
adopt the circulation system’ in the other outports 
leaving out London and Liverpool ?—Yes, that would 
be easier. 

7327. And supposing that to be carried out, would 
it not be possible, without injury to the men in London 
and Liverpool, to give a certain per-centage of the 
appointments in Liverpool and London to the men at 


the outports, with the view to giving an increased 


stimulus to the service?—It would certainly be 
possible, i 

7328. With regard to the last question, I am 
assuming that you are graded upon an uniform system, 
the same as: other offices, so that a man would carry 
his rank and pay with him?—Yes, the maximum 
pay of the examining officers is the same everywhere. 
The out-door officers have higher pay in London 
and in Liverpool than in the other outports. Before 
this subject is eoncluded, I should remind you’ of 
the great expense and the dificulty of removals. 
At present - we are not allowed to pay the expenses 
of officers on removal, except in the case of the 
last classes of collectors, who move from port to 
port. If the whole establishment were made one 
great establishment, the removals would be constant, 
and we @ could not with justice ask men on small salaries 


Some of my colleagues think | 


to remove Roms day to vo sot (hist paying Heke 
expenses, and the na would become Meee 
large. 


7329. It Houd oceasion a very large further publi a 


expenditure ?—Yes. 

7380. (Sir William Stephenson. ) You do not con 
sider that you have any great ean in moving 
officers from one station to another ?—No, I do not 
consider it any great advantage. 
man has an opportunity at any port at which he is 


I think that if a | 


y 


situated of knowing cvery branch of his own duty, he 


hardly improves himself by removing to another ie i 
where he has only the same opportunity. 
7331. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you not occasionally find 


that an officer forms local connections which are not 


quite consistent with his duty P—Of course, I should 


‘say that we reserve the power of removal as a punish- 


ment.’ If we think that a man has formed - any 
improper connections we remove him; and eis he 
pays his own expenses. - 

7332. Quite independently’ of any pete of 
punishment, do you not think that putting a man into 
fresh circumstances and fresh surroundings is of © 
advantage to the service ?—I would admit-it if he was 


,a@ young man ; it depends entirely upon the age of the 


man. I think that it is a pity that a young and active 
man should get too much into one groove, 


7333. And not only that, but does not the removal — 


of a man from place to place tend to keep.the practice 
rather uniform instead of letting it drift into one 
groove. Iam speaking of our experience at the Board 
of Trade with our own officers ?—Yes. But our 
practice .is laid down at every port, and it varies very 
little; the general orders go to every port, and the 
practice in the out-door department i is the same. 

7334. (Chairman.) In your out-door department 
there are classifications : for instance, your surveyors are 
divided into three classes. Is there any difference of 
duty between the second and the third class of sur- 
veyors >—No, I should say not, except that we consider 
that it is right to have a class into which men can rise 
by service and good conduct. This takes place 
amongst the surveyors as amongst the other men. 
There is very little difference in the duty, but if a man 
is trained first to the lower class duty his work is 
somewhat different for a time, and then he rises by 
good conduct into the upper class. 

7835. Would not that object be met by having for 
the second and third classes a common service scale ? 
—Yes, it would ; but there are very few surveyors ;- 
it is a small affair, but I see no reason, except that. 
of economy, why they should not progress from the | 
minimum to the maximum of the three classes. 

7836. (Mr. Farrer.) Will not it be the ease with 
this very small number of surveyors that there will 
very seldom be at a port surveyors of the first, second, 
and third classes ?—Just so. The only reason for our 
having ‘different classes is that they are paid differently, 
and where the work is not very responsible or difficult , 
we send a third-class surveyor, and I must admit as 
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rather an anomaly that we do promote him to be a ~ 


second-class surveyor at another port. 
third-class man at a small port. 

7337. The surveyorship is attached to the port; 
there is, for instance, a first-class surveyor at Newport, — 
and a second-class surveyor at Middlesboro’, or where- © 
ever it may be P—Yes. 


We only ~— a 


7338. (Chairman.) Then the classification does 


represent a difference of work ?-—Yes, to that extent, 
but not when there are two classes at the same port. “ 
7339. In the case of examining officers you ave 
three divisions. Do the second and third divisions of 
examining officers represent very distinct work ?— 
No. The classification enables them to rise gradually, 
and the Crown is not put to so much expense. 
generally keep, the lowest class the largest in every 
port. There is not much difference in the work, 
except that we work the young men who come in in 


the water-guard work. We put them when they first : 


come in to the water-guard work, which is much 
harder. 


We > 


These men who are third-class examining — 


officers were formerly called tide surveyors. They 

_ dive upon the river, and their duty is to visit. the 

wharves and the docks, and the out-door officers” 

boarded on vessels and lighters, and do the rummaging 

- work. It is very rough work, and as they get higher 

“up, we remove them and put them to a warehouse, and 

to work on shore. "There is a difference in their duty 

but I cannot say that the upper work is any harder. 

') 7840. Is it higher?—Yes, it is to some extent 
higher, because the man has to be acquainted with all 
the warehousing regulations, and so on. 

7341. But that is what every man can obtain by 
experience and age ?—Certainly. 

7342. Upon a service scale would it not have the 

same effect, because a man would come in upon a 
lower scale of pay, and as he got experience he would 
get to a higher scale of pay ?—Quite so. 
- 7348. Does the same remark apply to second and 
third classes of gaugers ?—I think that it would apply 
more strongly to the gaugers, because there is no 
distinction in their work. 

7344. Does it apply equally to the out-door officers 
who are divided into two classes, namely, the first and 
second classes?—Yes. There is a distinction in 
London in the work of the out-door officers. We have 
200 men at Gravesend who are confined very much 
to the water-guard work. We pick out the youngest 
and most active men for that work, and the others 
are employed ou the landing duties. The object of 
calling them all by the same name was that they 
should be available for every duty as they were 
wanted; but there is a distinction in their duties. I 

- consider that the men who have the hardest work are 

the young men, the Gravesend nen. 

7345. (Sir William Stephenson.) They have harder 
work /because they are exposed, but they require no 

_| higher education ?—No. 

7346, And the same remarks would apply to the 
watermen antl boatmen in the first and second classes ? 
—Yes; I would wish to say that if the system of 
service pay was extended to the out-door department, 
there would be a great pressure for it in ‘the in-door 

‘department. 

7347. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you ever find among these 
men who would rise to be surveyors men who, if the 
system permitted it, would make good collectors >— 
Some of them no doubt would make, good collectors, 
but they would require to learn the book work. 

7348. (Chairman.) Could not some of the out- 
door officers do subordinate clerks work occasionally ? 
—They do it, but we do not very “much like it. 
My predecessor, Lord Cottesloe, particularly objected 
to it, because he thought that it was putting them to 
other work than that for which they came into the 

service. ; ; 

& 7349. (Sir William Stephenson.) Are your tide 
waiters always fully employed? Have you never more 
men than you can find occupation for?—Not now, 
because the establishment all over the country is 
reduced to the very lowest ebb. The way in which 
we avoid increasing establishments is by putting on 
extra men when they are wanted. We always rather 

object to find that a tide waiter is employed to take to 
another post indoors. 
' 7350. You have not more men than are necessary 
for the tide waiter’s work ?—No ; we have been so 
cut down from year-to year that, we are obliged te 
supplement the staff with extra men just as we are 
obliged to do in doors with writers. 

7851. (Mr. Farrer.) The surveyor at any port is 

entirely under the orders of the collector ?—Yes; I 
should gay that the Inspector General at Liverpool — 

has a sort of co-ordinate authority with the collector 

of Liverpool. ; 

7352. Do not your orders to him go through the 

collector ?—They both sign the reports, and the orders 

go to them both. . 

a 7358. Supposing that anything is wanted at the 

port, has not the collector the power to order it ?—If 

: .» there was any difference of opinion no doubt the 
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collector would be the supreme authority, but he does 
not now interfere much with the out-door department. 
7354. (Chairman.) We will now go to the in-door 
department. I think that it is your opinion that it is 
necessary to have two distinct departments, namely, 
the out-door and the in-door departments ?—I think 
80. 
7355. Do you think that you could reduce the 
number of clerks doing subordinate duties if you con- 
nected them ‘at. all with the out-door officers, and 


called upon them to perform clerical duty >—It only 
comes to this, that you must put on more men out of 


doors. : 
7356. Supposing that you got the experience of an 
out-door officer acting as a clerk, would you not obtain 


larger experience for a much smaller rate of pay ?—I_ 


do- not think that he would be as useful as a clerk. 
I do not think that his experience at. the docks and on 
the river would be of any use to us in that respect. 

7357. (Mr. Farrer.) You know that in the Inland 
Revenue an out-door officer at a certain stage of his 
progress. has the option of becoming a clerk ?—Yes. 

7358. So that if a man shows a tendency more for 
doing in-door work than out-door work he can avail 
himself of that line of life ?—Yes; and I daresay that 
they avail themselves of that opening to do the work 
of writers. 

7359. (Chairman.) In the clerical staff is the 
promotion local in the same way as it is in the out-door 
staff ?—As a general rule, to the extent. of rising at 
a port from the second class to the first class it is, 
but some of the second-class clerks are promoted to 
be collectors at other ports when there are vacancies. 

7360. (Sir William. Stephenson.) Have your clerks 
at the outports any out-door duties 10 perform ?—Not 
at the larger and middle class ports. There is a staff 
of clerks inthe Long Room at each of, these ports 
exactly on the same principle as in London, although 
it is much smaller. 

7361. They merely do the clerical work ?—Yes. 

7362. Do those men enter as clerks ?—They do. 

7363, And they are kept distinct for that purpose 
from their first entrance >—Yes. 

7364. Would it not be possible to employ. tide 
waiters and people of that class. in that duty ?—I 
should not very well be able to employ them in the 
Long Room in London or Liverpool. The work 
elsewhere of course is less, but it is all foreign to their 
out-door work, and the men employed in the in-door 
work have no out-door duties, except at the very 
small ports. The distinction which we generally 
make is between out-door employment and in-door 
employment. 

7365, And you keep those two classes of employ- 
ment quite distinct under all circumstances ?—Yes, 
except at the very small ports, where the office of 
clerk and examining officer is often combined for the 
sake of economy. 

7366. (Chairman.) The blue ribbon of your entire 
establishment is the office of collector ?—Yes. 

7367. Is it not the case that the appointment to 
that important post of collector, to which clerks have 
to look forward, is made from a very small number of 
clerks ?—It is made from the clerks at the outports. 
The persons who are appointed collectors are generally 
the second clerks at the small ports, and the reason of 
that is, that being occupied as clerks at the small ports 
they perform various duties, and they have more 
practical knowledge of the work and of the duties 
which are required to be done by a collector than men 
in larger ports. ; 

7368. That I can quite understand, but could not 
you get better informed men as collectors if you 
circulated them through all the ports?—The great 
difficulty has been that the. lower class of collectors are 
paid such small salaries, namely, from 2001. to 2501. a 
year ; the salaries of the clerks at large ports run up 
beyond that amount, and, therefore, as a rule, to ap- 
point the first-class clerks at large ports to the lower 
places of collectors would bring them into the office of 
collector at a salary below that which they already re- 
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ceived. That is our objection. If the pay of collector was 


higher in all cases than, that of clerk we could extend 
the class from which collectors are appointed, but we 
cannot put any clerk in as collector at 300/. a year 
over all the men who have worked well at 2002. a 
year, These men would be very much aggrieved if 
they had strangers put over their heads in the upper 
class to which they were aspiring. 

7369. Might not the objection be met to some 
extent by diminishing the number of persons called 
collectors, and putting clerks in charge of particular 
ports, and thus making the collectors a smaller number 
with larger salaries?—Then you would have the same 
difficulty with the clerks in charge, who would 
naturally look to go up to thenext class, that of collectors. 
Tf the clerk in charge was only to have the same 
salary as the present lowest class of collector, you 
would not get one of the clerks in the Long Room in 
London (for instance) to take the office. Whether 
you called him “clerk in charge” or “ collector ” the 
same objection would apply. ; 

7370. (Mr. Farrer.) When the collector at Liver- 


pool is away for his holiday who does his duty ?— 


There is an assistant collector who has a salary of 
6001. rising to 700. 

7371. (Chairman.) Take the case of Newcastle ?— 
At Newcastle the chief clerk would act. 

7372. (Mr. Farrer.) And he is competent to act as 
collector ?—Yes. : 


7373. Then is there not an awkwardness in having 


a man who takes that second place but who can never 
by any possibility rise to become a collector ?-—Yes, 
but he has risen through all the grades of clerk, and 
has risen faster than those who have been made 
collectors, and he must be satisfied with that prospect 
of rising. We find that the younger men who have 
been engaged in all the different duties of a small 
port make the best men as collectors, and better than 
a man who has plodded through one particular line 
of duty all his life. 

7374. (Chairman.) And does not that compensate 
to some extent for the small amount of promotion at 
the small ports?—Yes. I admit that a man at a 
large port stops at the position of first clerk, but we 
get such capital men as collectors from that limited 
sphere that we now choose from that we do not wish 
to increase it. 2 

7375. And it induces good men to go to these small 
ports who otherwise would not go?—They often change 
from a large port to a small port for the sake of 
becoming collector. 

7376. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you find any difficulty 
in putting the senior clerk into the place of the 
collector, when the collector is away ?—No. 

7377. But you would prefer a man who had had 
experience at a small port ?—Yes. 

7378. I suppose that one reason why a man who 
has been at a small port is. better is because it has 


become necessary for him to make himself acquainted . 


-with the out-door duties as well as the in-door duties ? 
—Yes. Some clerks at a large port are confined to 
one subject, such as (for instance) tea or spirits, and 
do not take every kind of duty, but a man at a small 
port is obliged to learn everything. 

7379. (Chairman.) Your collectors go. from port 
to port according as there are vacancies !—Yes. We 
have a list of the ports, and on every occasion we 
look to see, not who is the best man in the whole 
class, but who is the first man according to seniority, 
who is perfectly fit for the place. I should not wish 
you to suppose that we select the man who may be 
absolutely the best man and put him above others, 
but we consider seniority, and if the senior man is 
fitted for the place we promote him to it, and we are 
guided in this matter by the reports in our own de- 
partment. 
themselves and the Surveyors-General, which are 
kept against every man’s name, and these reports are 
all brought up to the Board, and the merits of the 
different persons are discussed. 

7380. (Mr. Farrer.) Does not what you say as 
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to the advantage of these collectors having become 
acquainted with all descriptions of duties, both out-— 
door duties and in-door duties, point to the desirability 
of getting the whole staff acquainted with both classes 
of duties ?—That would sound logical, but we have — 
never any difficulty in finding ‘a good collector from 
the second-class clerks. 

7381. (Mr. Fremantle.) And for that reason you 
do not think that it would be of any use to amalgamate 
the classes of collectors and clerks?—No. At the — 
outports there are very few men on as good a salary 
as collectors of the lower classes as many clerks at the 
larger ports receive. a 

7382. (Mr. Farrer.) When you have a collector- — 
ship vacant, how do you select a man to fill up that 
place ?>—We have a list of all the second-class clerks 
at the small ports, and latterly we have had a list 
of them at all the ports before us. 

7383. Except the cases of London and Liver- 
pool ?—Certainly ; we have never taken one of those 
persons to be a collector, because they rise to so high 
a salary as clerks and to the staff appointments. We 
have reports upon every man; we most of us know the 
men, and we can form a very good opinion of most of 
the men, and we choose the best men; I do not say 
that we ignore seniority. 

7384. Supposing that there was a very good man 
in the second class, would he refuse a first-class clerk- 
ship, and say “I would rather have a collectorship ” ? 
—No; as far as I know they never refuse an imme- 
diate prospect; aman in that position would rather 
take that immediate prospect than wait to be thrown 
in with a great mass of others for the chance of a 
collectorship. ies 

7385. (Sir Francis Sandford.) There are 195 second~ 
class clerks, who have two-distinct lines of promotion 
open to them, one to 121 collectorships, and the other 
to 71 clerkships >—Yes. 

7386. (Mr. Farrer.) Is not it the case that it is only 
the vacancies at the particular ports which are open 
to them ?—There you hit one of the difficulties which 
exist. Till quite lately a first-class clerk at a par- 
ticular port could only become a chief clerk at the same 
port. /We have lately altered this rule ; but I am not 
at all sure that it was a right thing to do, because, of 
‘course, it isa hard thing upon the men at the particular 
port. We have just sent a man from Portsmouth to 
Leith, and the second man at Leith is very much, ag- 
grieved, and I am not sure that he has not a right to 
be so. 

7387. When a man is appointed he may be 
appointed to Londen, Liverpool, or any other port ?— 
Yes. ; : 

7388. The men come in by competitive examina- 
tion >—Yes. 

7389. And those who pass the best examination 
have the choice ?—Yes. 

7390. When a man is once in London or in Liver- 
pool he rises to the top of that grade ?—Yes. 

7391. But there is nothing beyond that ?—No. 

7392. He may go to the head of the clerical 
establishment ?—Yes. 

7393. But supposing that he is appointed as a clerk 


‘at an outport, he has the prospect of rising to a 


superior clerkship at that port, and also of a collector- 
ship ?—Yes, at a small outport. 

7394. I am putting the old practice. Supposing 
that he gets a collectorship while he is a second-class 
clerk, he has promotion open to him up to the top of, 
the staff?—-Yes. 

7395. But, supposing that he does not get that, he / 
then has the opportunity of getting a collectorship, 
subject to the change which you have named ?—Yes, 
subject to the change which I have mentioned, but 
the want of promotion at the small ports shows the 
necessity of giving an Opening to the second-class clerks. 

7396. But the having an opening to a collectorship 
gives that man a bettér ultimate prospect ?—Yes, but 
they do not get the same salary so soon. ; 

7397. (Chairman.) It, in fact, gives you the power 
of equalizing the ability throughout the service, by . 


inducing the good men to go to the smaller ports ?— 
Yes. 
7398. (Mr. Farrer.) Supposing that there are three 
_ or four clever men who have got in by competition, 
and that you have a clerkship in London and a elerk- 
ship at the outports, which they do prefer ?—The Civil 
_ Service Commissioners must answer that question. 
7399, (Mr. Walrond.) We give them a choice 
' between London and the outports, but we leave men 
to select which outport they please ?—-Yes, but you 
know how very few men we have had till quite lately. 
We have had to put in writers in all vacancies for 
some time past. : 

7400. (Sir Francis Sandford.) They are kept as 
writers?—Yes. 

7401. (Mr. Farrer.) As long as a man is in the 
second class at a small port where there is no first class 
there is not any change ?—No, unless he is made a 
collector. 

7402. If he gets to the first class there is nothing 
more for him in life?—He has the chance now of a 
chief clerkship, but not of a collectorship. 

7408. ( Chairman.) Have you seen the first report 
of this Commission >—Yes. 

7404. Your second-class clerks are very much in 
the same category as the second class recommended 
by that report ?—Yes, they go up to 200/. a year. 

7405. And your first-class clerks do not go so high 
as we have suggested. We suggest that they should 
go up to 400/. ?—Just so. 

7406. What are called principal clerks go close up 
to that amount, namel:7, 380/. >—That is the maximum 
of the second chief clerks at the outports. The first 
chief clerks go up to 450/. and the principal clerks at 
London and Liverpool much higher. 

7407. Then you have °a very moderately paid 
body ?—Yes. We have had many alterations, and 
the last boon granted was the arrangement of the 
clerks in two classes instead of three. 

7408. (Mr. Farrer.) Are the clerks in Liverpool 
and London on the same scale ?—There is a slight 
difference. In London the maximum salary of the 
first class is 350/., and in Liverpool it is slightly lower. 

7409. What is the number of the clerical staff in 
Liverpool and’ in London ?—At Liverpool there are: 
only 69 clerks, and in London there are 407, including 
the principal clerks. ; 

7410. Supposing that they were graded at the 
same scale of pay as the clerks at the outports, 
would it be possible that the service should be graded 
as one service, so that they should be removed from 
Liverpool to London, and vice versa ?—I do not 
think that it would be impossible, but I doubt the 
advantage, and there would be the great question of 
expense. I drew up the other day a statement for 
the Secretary to the Treasury, for the out-door 

- establishment only, and I saw that. it would come to 
so great a sum that I was afraid of it. Whenever you 
do anything in the nature of amalgamation you must 
level up. 

7411. When you take a man from one port to 
another as chief clerk do you pay his expenses ?—No, 
that is a very hard case, and we have no power to 
pay the expenses of a clerk when he is made collector. 
A clerk who goes up to be a collector is supposed to 
he remunerated by the superior appointment. We 

- took a good deal of pains to get the removal expenses 
allowed to the lower collectors, for sometimes the 
removals are to great distances. We pick out the 
best man that we can. The other day we brought 
a man from Jersey to Beaumaris ; but as that was his 
first appointment as colleétor, he had to pay his whole 
pill. It is a thing which I should like to see altered. 
7412. (Sir Francis Sandford.) Would the removals 
be many in the course of the year ?—The number 
fluctuates... Many of our collectors are now young 

‘men. There have not been many vacancies in the 
junior class in the last five years, so that the removals 
would not have come to so very much, but it is con- 

~ sidered that a clerk gets an advantage, and must pay 

his own expenses. j 
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7413. (Mr. Farrer.) How do you determine the. 


expenses?—We tried a mileage plan, but we found that 
the great difficulty was in the removal of furniture, and 
we thought that the men were not bound to take their 
furniture with them; it caused a great loss to them 
to sell it, and we were obliged to lay down a rule as 
to the furniture. 
to a fair amount and not to make it too high, but there 
are no fixed payments. 

7414. (Mr. Fremantle.) If removal expenses are 
payable by the Government would the amalgamation 
which you have just suggested be a desirable thing ?— 
Ido not think that there is any particular advantage 
in changing clerks from port to port. I think that 
you have a much stronger case for an amalgamation 
of the out-door departments than for changing clerks. 
I think that a clerk has the same kind of work to 
do wherever he does it. 

‘7415. (Mr. Farrer.) I suppose that it would be 
popular at the out-ports, but very unpopular in London 
and Liverpool ?—Yes. 

7416. (Chairman.) You have 85 writers to 265 
clerks ?—Yes, at the outports, exclusive of Liverpool. 

7417. Do you find that that works well ?—We have 
not any fixed rule in any office as to the number of 
writers which there should be, but we have arranged 
the writers in different proportions in different offices, 
according to the work that is suitable to them. We 
have made a rule that a writer shall not be engaged 
in the receipt of money, nor in responsible work where 
money payments are checked, but the writers, I think, 
as a whole, are very useful men. ‘They keep the 
registers at many outports, and do very much the same 
work as clerks, with the exception that they do not 
receive or check money, because they do not give 
security to the Crown. 

7418. (Mr. Farrer.) Vf you did away with this 
class of writers in London, could you keep them for 
the collectors establishments at the outports ?—l 
think that the outport establishments should dress 
(as it is’ called) entirely by London and ‘Liverpool ; 
they always have done so. 

"419. (Chairman.) With reference to these writers, 
you say that a good many of them do, in fact, the 
work of junior clerks >—Yes. 

7420. Are there many of the clerks now who do 
the same kind of work as writers do?—In practice 
the junior clerks do very much the same kind of work. 

7421, But is not their rate of pay very different ? 
—yYes. Our old customs writers, as you know, are 
men who are very different from the tenpenny writers, 
and we have a number of tenpenny writers in 
addition. 

7422. (Mr. Walrond.) With regard to the recom- 
mendations which are made in the first report of this 
Commission, as I understand the matter, your second- 
class clerks are appointed by the second scheme of 
examination, and the first-class clerks are recruited 
from that body >—Yes. ) 

7423. You are aware that it was recommended 
by this Commission that clerks in the second class 
should not rise above 200/. a year, and that any 


amount above that should be received by clerks of a° 


higher education. Do you think it desirable that 
second-class clerks should have a higher examination, 
or that they should be promoted ?—I do not think 
a higher examination necessary than at present, but 
I think they should be promoted to the first class. In 
the first. place I think that no clerk who knows that 
he must stop at 200/.a year will be worth" his salt 
after a time. There must bea probability of men 
becoming useless servants of the Crown if they think 
that they have no further chance of getting on. In 
the second place I think that their experience in 
the service qualifies them better than anything else 
for the higher position. 

7424. In fact you do not think the division between 
class 1 and class 2 is applicable to your department ?— 
No. I should like in fact to see a class of temporary 
clerks or writers, if you like to call them so, promoted 
after a time, by very careful selection, into the second 
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class, and from that into the first Class, and so on 
any difficulty in getting men out of the clerks who 
were fit for those appointments. . vajruneeta 

7425. (Mr. Farrer.) You think that a good system 
of promotion is of more importance than a test upon 
first entrance ?—Yes, if the principle of selection is 
strictly applied. . 

7426. ( Chairman.) ‘Taking the 85 writers whom 
you have, of whom 51 are civil service writers, do you 
think that there are plenty of men to fill up those 34 
vacancies. ‘There are 85 writers altogether, of whom 
34 are not civil service writers but are old writers and 
extra clerks >—Yes. . 

7427. Do you think that you could get those 34 
vacancies readily filled up ?—I should suppose there 
would be no difficulty, but that is a question for the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

7428, (Sir Francis Sandford.) Do you find that the 
present civil service writers can perform the duties as 
well as the others ?—I do not think that there is much 


’ difference between them. 


7429. (Mr. Farrer.) Do you like the present system 
of civil service writers as well as the previous system 
when you had them, and could raise them from time 
to time ?—No, I do not like it so well, because they 
are never contented. I should like the establishment 
to begin lower down and to be promoted further on. 
The tenpenny writers have no object in staying 
with us, and if they hear of anything better they leave, 
and that is a great ‘disadvantage and inconvenience to 
the department. 

7480. Then you would like the old system of 
appointing tenpenny writers in the first instance with 
an increase of pay if they did well, and promoting 
them on to the establishment ?—Yes, but we have 
never had that system in the Customs. — as 

7431. (Mr. Fremantle.) You would have them all 
appointed by scheme 2 ?—Yes. 

7432. The most important clerical work in your 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourred. © 


department, I 
into the upper stait appointments. I have never found | 


I suppose, is in the secretary’s office 

London ?—Yes. son eter as 

7433. Those clerks are filled up from other depar 
ments in London ?—Yes, and at the outports, 
competitive examination.. . j ; 

7434, What is the nature of that examination ?—It 
is a stiff examination; it is’ not an examination int 
very abstruse educational subjects; it is not 
university examination, but it is an examination in all 
the necessary duties of clerks in that position, such as _ 
making a précis of papers, and writing good reports. 
Tt is what I may call an official examination. They — 
have some difficult questions to answer, and likewise 
have to write an essay upon a subject. This is the _ 
sort of examination which we hold. We do not go 
into an examination in languages or history or any- — 
thing of that kind; they pass an examination of that _ 


_kind before they come.to us. 


7435. (Mr. Farrer.) With reference to the tem- 
porary clerks, have you considered two or three 
difficulties which have very much pressed uponus; 
first of all, that the temporary system was never tried _ 
long enough to get you tothe point at which you 
would have had to deal with the question whether bi 
men in that service should have superannuation or not “aa 
they came in with no claim to superannuation ?—Yes. 
Iam rather surprised that they never agitated that 
point; but they came in with the distinct understanding 
that they should have no superannuation, ; 

7436. Do you think that it would have been possible, 
if you had had a man for 30 years on temporary 
service, and if he had become infirm and incapable, 
that you, could have sent him about his business 
without superannuation ?—No ; I think that it would 
have been very difficult. fume ¥ 

7437. One of the more, important of the recent : 
changes.was to alter the rule whereby they received 4 
a certain payment with the prospect of receiving more? 
—~Yes. s aa 

7438. ‘That was put an end to by a stroke of the _ 
pen, by an Order in Council ?—It was. 
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(ia.) STATEMENT sy Mr. TERRY with REFERENCE 
To THE OvT-DOOR Orricers or CusToMs AT 
‘vue OvuTpoRTs. — 


_ Tuar the present salary is insufficient to support the 
out-door officers in the respectable position consistent 
with their duties, at the present high price of the neces- 
saries of life, house rent, &c., and to provide them with 
_ suitable uniform. 


That the classification of 1872 is unsatisfactory to the 
majority of out-door officers. The salary upon appoint- 
ment is 557. per year, rising after five years to 60/., and 
. after a further five years to 65/., the maximum of the 
2nd class; at this the out-door officer will remain until by 
the death, dismissal, superannuation, er promotion of his 
seniors (a very uncertain period, probably years), he is pro- 
moted to the Ist class, minimum salary 75/., rising by 
two quinguennial increments to 85/. the maximum. By 
this classification the minimum salary has been reduced, 
and although the maximum has been slightly raised, it 
is unattainable except by a very small per-centage, and 
many cannot hope even to obtain the intermediate salary 
(801.) of the Ist class. Many officers of 30 and 35 years’ 
service are now but at the minimum of the lst class, and 
others with nearly as long servitude are not yet receiving 
the maximum of the 2nd, and officers of 35 years’ service 
are receiving but the same salary as those of 14 and 15 
years, 


That examining officers, 3rd class, with minimum of 
1002. per year, are receiving annual increments of 5/., about 
20 per cent., whilst the out-door officers increase but 1? per 
cent. in the 2nd, and less than 14 per cent. in the Ist. 


That out-door officers do not rise by annual increment 
as in all other branches of their establishment, and that 
out-door officers of 15 or 20 years’ service are not placed 
at the maximum of their'salary at once. _ 


That at the outports the out-door officer is receiving 151. 
per annum less than the officers of the same class and 
servitude at London and Liverpool, where the duties are 
similar to that at the outports, and though a larger portion 
of the entire revenue is collected at the two named ports, 
a proportionate number of officers are employed and have 
the same duties and time for duties as at the outports. 


(1b.) SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT or tux Ovr- 
poor Orricurs or THE OuTPoRTS or THE UNITED 
Kindpom (excuptinc Liverpool), HANDED IN 
py Mr. TERRY, 


The appointment of out-door officers previous to classi- 

fication of 1872 was obtained by Treasury nomination and 
- test examination by Civil Service Commissioners, and since 
1872 by open competition. 

The duties of an out-door officer are of great responsi- 
bility; with him rests the chief protection of the revenue, 
such as locking, weighing, boating, boarding, and rummag- 
ing, patrolling, examination of baggage, &c.; also about 

’ 20 per cent. perform duties of a superior capacity, acting 
as examining officer, clerk, and writer. ~ 


4. The principal outports are now divided into two classes. 


2nd class.—Minimum 55/7. per annum, rising by two 
quinquennial increments of 51. to the maximum of 2nd 
class, 651. 

lst class —Minimum 75/., rising by two quinquennia 
increments of 5/. to 85/., the maximum; but at many 
small ports there is but one class, minimum 565/., rising 
as at other ports to 701. 

The classification of 1872 has materially injured the 
position and prospects of the majority of out-door officers, 
inasmuch as many officers would at the present time have 
been in receipt of higher salaries but for that classification. 

That an injurious effect of the late classification is that 
officers do not receive that salary which they would have 
received under the previous system. 

That the present system of quinquennial increments is 
unsatisfactory, in that it does not sufficiently reward 
officers for length of service, and that all other branches of 
the department receive annual increments. 

That the out-door officers deem it beneficial that they 
should be transferred to other departments of the Civil 
Service upon test examination as to capabilities, when made 
redundant by reduction. Sehgal 


(2.) LETTER rrom Mr. STUBBS. 
To the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 


Customs, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
4th July 1874. 
HoNOURABLE SIRs, 

I RESPECTFULLY beg leave to give a little further 
explanation upon the evidence adduced by us, the re- 
presentatives of the out-door officers of customs at the 
outports of the United Kingdom. 

Considering the shortness of our interview, it could 
scarcely be expected that we could grapple with the whole 
of our grievances, and point. them out so fully and 
forcibly as we otherwise might have done. 

We find, your honours, that recent classifications have, 
to some extent, equalised our salaries; but it has not been 
carried out so fully as it might have been. 

Your honours will undoubtedly perceive that the classifi- 
cation systems most seriously affect officers when removed 
fgom one port to another, either at their own request or 
for the good of the service. : 

Therefore it is desirable that classifications should be 
abolished; that we who had 15 years’ service should at 
once be placed upon the maximum salary, 85/., and that 
all men with a proportionate servitude should have a pro- 
portional rise. 

That is, your honours, that it should work in this 
manner :—Suppose an officer had been in the service 12 
years, the 2/. increment should be applied for that time, 
which would give him 247.; but it may be that he has 
had 101, rise during that period of 12 years; if so, then he 
requires 14/. rise upon his present salary ; then enter upon 
his annual increment of 2/7. until he arrives at his maximum 
salary. 

This is the most economical scheme we can possibly 
think of, and nothing less would enable us to obtain the 
common necessaries of life for ourselves and families. 

By this system, you would do justice to every officer in 
the ‘service, and reward each man, equally alike, according 
to his length of service. This would indeed be a boon, 
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and many of the evils arising from recent classifications 
would at once cease to exist. 


Your honours must be reminded that many men have 


~ received an increase of salary by the 1872 classification ; 


" but others of equally good character have received none. 


Therefore, they who had been somewhat benefited would 
only receive a trifle more to make them equal to every 
officer in the service, according to their servitude. 


This would, undoubtedly, bring about a better state of 
things in the service, and that spirit of jealousy, envy. and 
discontent, which are detrimental to the well-being of the 
service, would cease to be. , 


T would also draw your honours’ attention to one more 
thing, and that is the surveyors’ and collectors’ annual 
reports upon our “‘ages and capacities.” I would earnestly 
urge that when there is an unfavourable report of any 
officer, that it be first read over to him previous to its 
transmission to the Board of Customs, so that no un- 
scrupulous official shall have the opportunity of secretly 
defaming a man’s character, retarding his promotion, and 
perhaps all for the express purpose of promoting a 
favourite. 


Serious evils and much misery have been caused in this 
way, and many intelligent men’s prospects blighted for 
ever. 

In conclusion I would earnestly plead that your honours 
would recommend to the “Lords of the Treasury” that 
our minimum and maximum salaries should be increased— 
our maximum to 100/,, and minimum to 701, Then we 
shall be able to provide ourselves with an uniform, live 
somewhat respectably, be placed above temptation, and 
finally be somewhat fairly remunerated for our responsible 
duties. 

~ I am, 
Honourable Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
JoHN STuBBS, 
Second-class Out-door Officer. 


+(8a.) LETTER tro THe CHarrMAN FROM Mr. SMITH. 


SIR, 

I Bec most respectfully to draw your kind attention 
to the case of 700 public servants, the out-door officers of 
the port of London. 

By a memorial to our own honourable board, which I 
herewith attach, you will see that while we complain of the 
smallness of our maximum salary, our chief and crushing 
grievance is one of classification. 

Our duties are of the most arduous and responsible kind, 
requiring considerable intelligence and faultless integrity. 
We have the immediate charge of all the imports and 
exports of this port, and all statistical accounts are 

‘yendered by us. Our legal hours of duty, during eight 
months of the year, are from 6 a.m. till 6 p.m.; and, at the 
peril of our commission, we must keep ourselves respectable, 
and always keep out of debt. Our maximum pay for all 
this is 1OLZ. 


But what, with all submission, I would principally draw 
your attention to is the impossibility of many of us ever 
arriving even at that maximum. 


Our number is divided into two classes, each class 
having three sections. A young man of 25, entering the 
service, gets 71/.; after 5 years, 76/.; 10 years, 81/. ‘This 
is the maximum of the second class, and perhaps when he 
arrives here he may find 150 or 200, or eyen more, in 
exactly the same positionas himself; and, as a consequence, 
he has to wait until that number of “ moves” are made 
above himself, before he can get into the first class. This 
would, in all probability, be 10 or 15 years; at the present 
rate of progress, even .more than that. When once he is 
fortunate enough to obtain the minimum of the first class, 
86/., he will rise to his maximum in 10 more years. ‘Thus 
you will see that it will take from 30 to 40 years to attain 
to the maximum of his salary. But even this arrangement, 
bad as it is, does not apply to the. officers entering the 
service previous to-1872, inasmuch as it is not retrospective 
in its application ; and, according to present conditions, 
many of us must necessarily remain in the service over 
40 years before we get our maximum. 

__ Allow me to remind you that the principle of annual 
increment has been adopted in all grades of the “ out-door 
department above our own. Let me give one example of 
its working in comparison to ourselves, : 
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The minimum salary of an examining officer is 120). 
He rises by annual increments of 5/.; ‘this, in five years, 
gives him a clear income of 751.; 1.e., first year 51., second 
101., third 15/., 4th 20/., 5th 257. = 751. Now the out-door 
officer gets (although the minimum of his salary is far 


more than half the examining officer’s) in the same time, 


but a five years’ rise of 5/. only. 

Again, the principle of annual increments has been 
adopted (by a recent ‘Treasury order) in reference to the 
messengers, who are far below us in the service. P 

Pardon me when I say, that as your Commission will 
inquire into the case of the surveyors, examining officers, 


and the gaugers, all belonging to essentially the same 


department as ourselves, the out-door officers feel (especially 
as they are salaried and commissioned officers).that they 
have a strong claim upon your sympathy and con- 
sideration. The City police, drawn from a far different 


class of society thau ourselves, and performing duties 


requiring far less intelligence, are allowed to advance 
by annual increments, and can attain to their maximum 
wages in three years. 
Sir, I trust I have made out a case for your investigation. 
I thank you much for the opportunity you have given me 
for doing so, and most earnestly and respectfully do I 
entreat, on behalf of 700 officers and all their dependants, 
whom I represent, that you will be pleased to allow us to 
be examined before your Commission. The dissatisfaction 
of our body is deep and general, and must be greatly 
intensified, if, while the gaugers and examining officers are 
permitted to represent their cases, we, the out-door officers, 
are not. 
I do implore for a fair consideration of our case. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your, most obedient servant, 
Epw. Smiru, 
Secretary tothe _ 
_—_ Out-door Officers Committee. 
St. Katherine’s Steam Wharf, 
~ London, E.C. 
15th June 1874. . 


N.B.—The honourable board have sanctioned our re- 
presentation subject to your approval. 


Tur Memoriau or THE Out-poor Orrickrs or Hur 
Masrsty’s Customs, Port or Lonpon. 


HuMBLY SHEWETH, é 

Tar during the past few years your memorialists — 
have been compelled, through the necessities of their 
condition, to repeatedly pray for an increase of salary ; that 
while during the last 10 years nearly every department of 
the Civil Service, the metropolitan and provincial police, 
the professional artisan and labouring classes have obtained 
considerable advances of pay, varying from ten to fifty 
per cent., your petitioners have received no increase 
whatever. 

. That the order of the Lords of the Treasury, dated 8th 
March 1872, entirely fails to give your petitioners the 
relief which they seek, inasmuch as the maximum of their 
salary remains exactly as it has been for many years past, 
and this, although money has considerably decreased in 
value, and all kinds of necessaries have alarmingly increased 
in price, and the emoluments of their office (which were 
considerable) have entirely ceased. 

That the existing arrangements for promotion, from class 
to class, are so slow and uncertain in their operations, that 
many of your petitioners despair of ever being ‘able to attain 
to the maximum of their salary. . 

That while your memorialists would always avoid un- 
necessary comparisons between other departments and 
themselves, they cannot refrain from calling attention to 
the fact that the principle of annual increments prevails 


in all grades of the service above them, also with the’ 


messengers, many other departments of the Civil Service, 
and the police force. 

That in consequence of the general advance of wages and 
the immense deterioration in the value of money, combined 
with other causes, all kinds of food, house rent, clothing, 
fuel, in short all the necessaries of life, have increased in 
cost to an unprecedented extent; and your petitioners 
now find themselves absolutely unable to maintain them-_ 


selves and families in that respectability required by the — 


regulations of the service. 
Your memorialists,therefore, are induced to humbly 


not an annual increment of 1/., which would give him 15J., / q 


entreat that classification be entirely abolished, and that a 


\ 


moderate increase be at once granted on their present 


N 


maximum of salary, and an annual increase of at least 
21. be substituted for the existing and most discouraging 
system of promotion hy periodical. increments, and that to 
all officers of good conduct this arrangement be retro- 
spective in its applicatione. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound'will ever pray. 


r 


(38.) LETTER to rue Sucrntary rrom Mr. SMITH. 
To R. G. C. Haminton, Esq. 

Sir, : : 

I am just called upon by the Comptroller of the 


Out-door Department, Her Majesty’s Customs, Port of 


' London, to furnish you with the particular points upon 
which the out-door officers desire me to be examined. 
As it is nearly post-time, I will presume to summarise the 
points of our grievances. 

Ist. We complain of the principle and practice of 
classification, and that by the various changes therein since 
1860 the officers at large have suffered. 

2nd. Instead of classification, we venture to submit a 
scheme of annual increment. That higher (and lower) 
grades of the service already enjoy it, while to us it has no 
application. 

3rd. That while all the necessariés of life have greatly 
increased in cost, the salaries of the out-door officers have 
not at all increased, but rather decreased. 

4th. ‘That the system of promotion to the higher grades, 
as at present carried out, causes intense dissatisfaction 
amongst many senior and efficient officers. 


5th. That the Treasury order of 1872 (as interpreted by - 


the honourable Board) fails to give any satisfaction or hope 
to the out-door officers, 

I also beg to enclose copy of a memorial* which we 
forwarded tothe honourable Board this week, from which 
you will see the nature of our grievances. 

I would also most respectfully refer you to a statement* 


| I submitted to the Right Hon. Dr. Playfair last Monday. 


Most respectfully submitted, 
Epw. Smit, 
Out-door Officers’ representative for London, 
to the Civil Service Commission. 
St. Katherine’s Steam Wharf, 
London, E.C. 


(4.) Tae Memoria or THE Ovt-poor Orricrrs oF 
Her Maszsty’s Customs at tue Port or 
Liverroon To THE Boarp or Customs, HANDED 
In BY Mr. KEARNEY. 


HUMBLY SHEWETH, 
THAT, after two years’ experience, your memorialists 
find that the revision of their classes in April 1872, and the 
_ substitution of an increase of salary after five and ten years’ 
service, until the maximum of each classis obtained, instead 
of the same amount formerly given when promotion from 
class to class occurred, do not afford any real advantage 
over the old system of promotion by classification. 

That, prior to these alterations, when the Liverpool 

Establishment numbered 500 out-door officers, and consisted 
of five classes, advancement therein, at the time that pro- 
motion was steady and uninfluenced by fiscal: changes, 
took place in about five and a half years; but having 
reference to the reduction in the number of out-door officers 
from 500 to 350 that has since been made, and the aug- 
mentation in the staff of examining officers that has likewise 
oceurred, your memorialists are led to believe that they 
would have passed from class to-clas8s in a much shorter 
_period than five years; and that, therefore, the existing 
arrangement to advance their income by five-yearly incre- 
ments has tended to injure, rather than to improve their 
position. 

That, by contrasting the advantages which were conferred 
in other classes of the out-door department by the change 
made in 1872, with its effects upon the out-door officers, 

_ your memorialists’ treatment bears a most unfavourable 
- comparison. tea 
That, in the case of the examining officers, their minimum 
‘pay was raised 10 per cent., while that of the out-door 
officers underwent a reduction ; and although the income 
_of your memorialists, then in the service, remained 
unaifected, a reference to that reduction of salary deserves 
to be mentioned. 


* See p. 40. 
36914, | a 
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That surveyors and examining officers—unless promoted 
within twelve months of the date of the revision—received 
increases of pay as follows :— 


£ 
1 Surveyor - - - lls 
Le dove. - - -. 90 
4 do. - a - 70 each 
20 "do, - Att - 45 ,, 
FP + do. - - - 40 
2 Registrars - - = 100 each 
5 do. - ‘ - 60 ,, 
6 Examining Officers - at AOI 
; do. - ah Fl sb Ta Onnhy 
34 do. - pel Ome 
47 do. - - seu Opet 
8 do. - - - 5 


38 no increase ; 


while of the out-door officers 20 received 101, each, 130 
received 5/. each, 18 received 41. each, and 249 no increase 
whatever ; and of the number of your pétitioners that did 
obtain a rise of pay, many would have been in receipt of 
the amount long before, had it not been for the stop that 
was placed on promotion during the period of the inquiry 
and the revision. : 


That, besides these immediate advances which the superior 
officers were allowed, their salariés were materially improved 
by grants, varying from 5/. to 101. and 15/., being added 
to their incomes annually; hence it followed that the 
officers, whose salaries remained unaltered at the reorgani- 
zation, in consequence of their recent promotion, had to 
wait one year only, from the time of that occurrence, before 
they were placed in the enjoyment of one of the incre- 
ments. 


That, as regards your memorialists, it has already been 
shown to what extent they were directly benefited, and there- 
fore it only remains to be said that in prospect an increase 
of pay to the extent of 5/..was opened to them after five and 
ten years’ service, which is a prospect so remote that many 
of the out-door officers are yet unaffected by its privileges ; 
and of them not a few had no increase of pay at the re- 
organization. Y 


That, apart from that branch of the Civil Service to which 
your memorialists belong, they find that promotion by 
annual increment has been instituted in other departments, 
of which may be mentioned the telegraph employés, the 
letter carriers in the Post Office, and the messengers in the 
various offices in London. 


- That in the police force in Liverpool all the subordinate 
members have had 20 per cent. added to their wages within 
the last three years, and the practice of increasing their pay 
annually has also been substituted in lieu of promotion by 
classification; whereby the attainment of the maximum 
income, that was formerly within the reach of only a few, 
at a distant and uncertain period, is now made -by every 


well-conducted officer in five years; whereas, under the’ 


existing arrangement, your memorialists cannot hope to 
obtain. their highest rate of pay with less than 25 years’ 
service. 


That at that period of life, in most instances, the ex- 
penses of your memorialists are much less than they are 
10 years earlier, their families having generally completed 
their education, and arrived at an age when they are able, 
if not to support themselves, to render some assistance 
towards their maintenance ; and, therefore, if at the expira- 
tion of 15 years the maximum pay could be attained by the 
out-door officers, the privilege would be a welcome boon 
indeed, because at that time the money is most needed. 

That although the cost of food and raiment and other 
necessaries of life has increased 10, 20, 50, and even 100 
per cent. within the last ten years, and that the wages of 
artisans and labourers have been raised very considerably, 
in many instances as much as 50 per cent., to meet the 
enhanced cost of living, yet the out-door officers’ scale of pay 
has remained unaltered during the past 14 years, with the 


exception of the slight advancement of 4/. that was made + 


on their maximum salary in 1872, and the reduction in the 
minimum already alluded to.: 


That not only has your memorialists’ scale of income 
been undisturbed for many years, but the emoluments 
that were attached to their office have likewise gradually 
diminished ; and no later than the Ist instant a loss of 
perquisites to a large amount, arising from the watching of 
sugar, was sustained by the repeal of the sugar duties. 

That in consequence of the improvements which have 


been made from time to time in the position of other classes. 


in the Civil Service, as well as in the condition of other 
public servants, holding situations and performing duties 


of no more importance than those which the out-door officers 
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occupy and fulfil, and ‘having regard to the enhanced cost 
of living, and the many years that have elapsed since they 
received an increased scale of pay to meet these additional 
expenses, and likewise in consideration of the diminished 
emoluments which of late years the changes in the tariff 
have produced, your memorialists are induced to humbly 


entreat that a moderate rise may be granted on their present - 


salary, and a yearly increase substituted for the existing 
and most discouraging system of promotion by quinquennial 
increments, and classification, so that, by good conduct 
and ability, the highest rate of income may be obtained in 
15 years, and be received at once by every officer having 
that period of service. 


And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


(5.) CASE or THE Gaucinc DEPARTMENT, Port or 
Lonpon, HANDED IN By Mr. KEENE. 
Custom House, London, 


Sir, 18th? June 1874. 
In presenting our case before you it is desirable 


to refer to the nature of the duties of our office, and the 


qualifications needful for their proper performance. ‘The 
educational and usual knowledge requisite for an or- 
dinary clerk are but the preliminary requirements of an 
efficient officer in this department. ‘To obtain correctness 
in the discharge of his duties, to deal satisfactorily with the 
trade, and to report properly to the board on the various 
questions that arise, an officer of this branch should possess 
in addition scientific, general, and technical information. 


The officer should be acquainted with the processes of 
distillation of wines and spirits, and the methods of as- 
certaining the presence and calculating the quantity of 
alcohol in its various combinations. “He should also have 
a knowledge of the nature and character of wines and 
spirits, and an intimate acquaintance with their brands, 
being entrusted with the duty’of preventing the im- 
portation of such as are spurious and factitious. 


He should also be proficient in the art of gauging, which 
to the expert’ is a ready method of ascertaining the quan- 
tities contained in casks and other vessels*; and good 
judgment, long experience, and great caré are necessary 
to enable him to determine the proper allowances to charge 
the duty correctly. 


The use and adjustment of a number of delicate in- 
struments require careful manipulation and judgment, 
Operations performed by an unskilful person are unreliable, 
and fallacious results occasion loss or risk to the revenue 
as well as frequent delay and litigation, the quantities 


assessed by the Customs being accepted for the purposes - 


of sale, &c. 

The basis of accounts and returns emanating from 
this department’ is the result of the skilled professional 
labor of individual officers, which cannot in any way be 
checked by clerks or others. 


It will thus be seen that the duties of the Gauging 
department are of an unusually important character, not 
only on account of the greatness of the revenue the officers 
charge, or of the personal responsibility incurred, but also, 
by reason of the confidence which must be placed in the 
officers in their practical dealing with the many delicate 
and difficult questions which continually arise between 
the revenue and the trade; and lastly, it should be ob- 
served that in order to give facilities to the trade, the 
hours of attendance in this department are unusually 
long. 

Our first desire is, the abolition of classes, and the grant 
of annual increments, rising uninterruptedly from the 
minimum to the. maximum ;. but it is essential that in 
the first application of this system the salaries should 
be made such. as men would respectively have been re- 
ceiving had it’ been in force when they came into the 
department; and that the maximum be placed higher 
than it at present stands, and more in proportion to the 
real value of the duties of the office. 

In expressing our desire and hope that the plan regu- 
lating promotion by classes may cease, we feel that it 1s 
unnecessary to adduce arguments against the continuation 
of a machinery which has no merit to recommend it beyond 
the fact of its existence; but while we are assured that 
it is only necessary that the result of the plan should be 
understood for it to be condemned equally from all points 
of view, it may be expedient to present a few conclusions 
which long experience has forced upon us: 
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_contented to receive, without just cause, less than their 


* 


1. The. arrangement of. classes is altogether inequitable — 
as not only does one man often get a considerably greater — 
remuneration than another, although the service and — 
acknowledged merits of the two are equal, but there are 
numerous cases where men are receiving far lower salaries 
than their juniors in the service without the least im- — 
putation on their conduct or capacity, but solely from the 
faulty working of the class system. 2 


2. It is a chronic souree of dissatisfaction and agitation, 
a even if liberal salaries were enjoyed, few men would be 


fellows or may be juniors, but with narrow and insufficient 
salaries this irritation is bitterly aggravated. 4 


3. It is a demoralizing system : Mis) 
(«.) Because it introduces chance and uncertainty 

where reason and security ought to prevail ; 3 

(b.) Because it needlessly gives men a direct interest 

in the death, misfortune, or misconduct of their 

fellows ; ; 4 Se a 

(c.) Because it diminishes the incentive for exertion. 


4, It is opposed to economy, and is directly antagonistic 
to the interests of the country; because while every 
member of a department may hope to gain largely by an 
increase to its numbers, each is liable to suffer severely 
by a reduction; so that he who contrives to effect a saving 
of labour is not only working against his own interests 
but. those of his fellows,—a condition which renders it 
extremely difficult for any improvement to be effected. 


5. It greatly increases the expense of all reductions and | ~ 
rearrangements, as in such cases comparatively young men 
are sent away on compensations costly to the country, but 
generally very inadequate, to the recipients; whereas these 
men, from their training and experience, would have formed 
valuable acquisitions to other departments, had not this 
system of .classes presented an insuperable barrier to their 
transfer, ; 


6. However objectionable. this system may be at its | 
best, it-was rendered still more so, in this department, by 
the action taken in 1860, when in consequence of the 
abolition of the old landing department, 20 officers from 
London and the outports were introduced into this de- 
partment, which at that time consisted, of six classes. 
These officers, who were mostly in the prime of life, were — 
placed in the higher classes, and as an increase of salary 
could only be obtained by vacancies, permitting men to 
rise from one class to another, promotion since then has 
been greatly retarded, and for many years was almost - 
stopped. 


We believe that if the system of classification were 
abolished, the intelligence and public spirit of the service 
would introduce reforms and improvements tending ma- 
terially to increase the economy, simplicity, and efficiency 
of its working; and our prayer is that every efficient 
officer may with good conduct rise uninterruptedly by a 
series’ of annual increments from the minimum at which 
he enters to the fixed maximum. That the application 
of this plan be based on the length of service in the de- 
partment of each officer, or in the case of landing waiters 
introduced in. 1860, on their services in the two depart- 
ments, and that the present order of precedence shall be 
maintained. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 


J. BR. KEEne. 
‘On behalf of the members of the — 
Gauging Department. | 
To the Rt. Hon. Lyon Playfair, 
&e. &e. 


(6a.) CASE or THE Customs CLERKS AT Mippur- 
‘Cuass Ports, HANDED In BY Mr. MACLEAN. ee 


The annexed printed papers A. and B. may require a little 
detail to make them more intelligible. 

The ports named are what may be termed the middle- 
class ports of the Customs. The principal clerk at these- 
ports is also “ second officer,” and on all occasions acts for 
the collector in lis absence. The salary of this class ranges 
from 2001. to 3001. The mode of advancement for first 
clerks at these ports. used to be by promoting them as 
collectors, after having shown by the discharge of then. — 
duties, when acting in that capacity, their fitness for the 


ry 
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office : care being taken that they: were not ‘so promoted 


~ over any clerk already on the collector’s list who might be 
* senior to them in the service, thus preventing ‘any injustice 
’ being done to junior collectors. © ae 


About 17 years ago this long-established practice was 
discontinued, and one introduced of making collectors only 


from clerks at small ports, and advancing these to the 
_ highest posts in the service, over the heads of the clerks at 
' the middle-class ports, who had always enjoyed a share of 


such offices ; the result being that the principal clerks at 
the ports named can never rise above 300/., while younger 
clerks, advanced from small ports, may rise to 1,000/. or 
1,800/. per annum. 
The Commissioners of Customs have been frequently 
appealed to by the clerks affected, on the ground that 
several of the seniors on the class had received promises, 
both expressed and implied, that their claims to such pro- 
motion would be considered ; but the Commissioners have 
invariably dismissed their applications on the plea of injus- 
tice to junior collectors. ‘The clerks at the middle-class 
ports, however, consider that no injustice would be done to 
these officials, as they had the former practice of the service 
before thém when they accepted the office, and that their 
seniors in the same line were equally entitled to a share of 
good collectorships. 
The clerks at the middle-class, ports hope that, after 
haying exhausted every other source of appeal, they may 
be permitted to bring their case before the Civil Service 


' . Commission, and beg to quote the following extract from 


the Third Report of the Committee on Civil Service Ex- 

-penditure, which contains all that the clerks at these ports 
have for years past been soliciting :— 

“They consider that while competitive examinations 


“ afford, on the whole, the best means of selecting young 


~ “ men for admission into the Civil Service, the efficiency 


“ of an office mainly depends upon a good system of pro- 
“ motion under which men can be advanced according to 
“ the evidence of their fitness, which they give by the 


© actual discharge of their official duties, and to place them 


all on a footing of equality as regards their prospect of 
rising.” ; 
Wm. G. Maciean, 
1st Clerk, Customs; 
Portsmouth, 8th May 1874. 


(A.) APPEAL sy tun CUSTOMS CLERKS ar 
CERTAIN OuTrPorRTS oF THE UNITED KINGDOM, VIZ. :— 


Aberdeen. Londonderry. 
Gloucester. North Shields. 
Limerick. Folkstone. 
Portsmouth. Hartlepool. 
Swansea. Newport. 
Dundee. Sunderland. 
Grimsby. 


+ 


SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSTONERS. 


Manchester, Exeter, Waterford Newhaven, Dover, and 


Falmouth added by late revision. ‘ 


Tt will be seen from the list that this is no individual 
matter, but one affecting a considerable body of clerks who 
have been subject to a peculiar hardship for 12 years past. 
It is not a money question, but one of equity, the con- 
sequences being of so serious a nature to the body of 
officials concerned, that it is with confidence submitted as a 
public question, involving fair dealing and. distributive 
Justice in the department; on which grounds the attention 
of members of Parliament is solicited to the matter. 


All the clerks enter the department of the Customs on 
the same footing. ; 


It is in evidence before a Parliamentary Committee on. . 


8th April 1851 that the same prospect’is before them. 


The past practice of the service proves that the clerks at 
middle-class ports had promotion open to them. 


The Board of Customs have now introduced a system 
whereby the clerks at the ports named are prohibited from 
all adyancement, whether to higher clerkships in the service, 
or to collectorships, 


‘The result is that the clerks at these ports have to stand 
still while other and younger clerks are advanced over them, 


which is certainly inconsistent with all recent changes in 


the public service. 


The only reason given by the Board for this course of 
action is “justice to junior collectors ;” but this so-called 
act of justice entails a greater injustice (because a lasting 
one) on the clerks at these ports than has been urged on 
behalf of the other class, and repeated appeals to the Board 
of Customs on this subject have been uniformly rejected. 


Superior offices haye certainly been reduced in number, 
but so also have the junior ones; and the clerks at the 
middle-class ports claim only a proportion of vacancies 
consistent with the number of remaining superior offices in 
respect to which they were previously advanced, namely, 
that one half the average number of those formerly pro- 
moted from such ports should now be advanced as 
collectors. 


This unexpected change was not made known to the 
department at the time of the service reductions, and con- 
sequent retirements, otherwise a claim would have been put 
in for the special superannuation, which was sanctioned hy 
the Treasury, when there was loss of prospects or failure of 
implied contract; but even this fragment of justice hay as 


yet been denied them, and there is no resource now left, 


except to appeal to the representatives of the nation for 
_ that consideration and justice which has been withheld by 


those entrusted by the Treasury with the control of the 


. department. 


(B.) A Tasuzar’ Sratement showing the prospects of promotion of Customs’ Clerks at the Outports, exclusive of 
‘4 Liverpool. 


eee ne eee OOOO 


No, of Ports, and 2nd and 1st Class Clerks 


Be osha "Line of Promotion open to Ist and 2nd Class Clerks. 
; eee Liens 2nd Chief. | © ist Chief | Collections | Collections | Collections 
Clerkships Clerkships DNR : . 

Ports. worth 2001 rth 300Ts. Clerkships Clerkships worth 2501. worth 3502. worth 600/. 
a year. a year. worth 380, worth 450/. and 3001. to 5001. to 1,800. 

58 Oe OT cc to _ 73 36* 13* 

19 44 21" 2, a tes ie ua 

5 1a, 9 Bt ce is fils ne 

an 24 bt nt bah ini tha Bid. 


" Mumo. 1.—The 72 2nd-class clerks at the 58 ports have, in the first instance, the prospect of 73 collections, worth 250/. and 
3001., besides which 14 clerks at ports where there are two clerks stationed have an addition of 20/. a year to 


# their 2nd-class pay as senior clerk. 


» 2i—The 44 2nd-class clerks at the 19 ports have only the prospect of 21 Ist-class clerkships, and the 21 ist-class 


clerks have no prospect whatever. 


|, 8—The 21 first-class clerks had formerly open to them collections, with salaries equal to their own as first clerks, 
This practice has been suspended for 18 years past. \ ; 


»  4{—Thisline of advancement to higher clerkships has also been closed against the 21 first-class clerks. 


BR 2 


‘ 
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~~ (6b.) SUPPLEMENTARY EVIDENCE py 
; Mr. MACLEAN. 


I woutp respectfully submit that the settled office of 
collector on the establishment should be abolished at the 
smaller ports, say where the salary is now under 300/. per 


annum, and that the duty should be performed by a 


clerk in charge; presuming that the Customs clerks 
would be on one general classification, and only on obtain- 
ing, through length of service and proved fitness, a collector- 
ship at or about 3007. would become an established collector. 


Up to this point, a clerk doing the duty of collector would | 


still hold his proper place on the general classification, and 
simply be “ clerk in charge ”’ of the port, liable at any time 
to removal, either on account of unfitness, or in order to 
give him the benefit of wider experience at another port 
before being established as collector. 

There is no originality in this scheme. It is followed in 
the War Department and the Admiralty, where clerks are 


sent in charge of the smaller out-stations at home and ~ 


abroad, still retaining their places on the general list of 
clerks, and liable to be recalled at pleasure. In the Navy, 
also, small vessels not entitled to a paymaster are supplied 
with an assistant “in charge.’”? We have thus ample war- 
rant in the public service for the adoption of some such 
plan, to correct the injustice arising from the early appoint- 
ment of junior collectors and their subsequent undue pro- 
motion. 


Wn. G. Maciean. 


(7.) CASE or Customs Cierxs at DUBLIN, HANDED 
in By Mr. McALLISTER. 

Promorion in the large ports is confined to their own 
port, the higher office of collector being only given to 
clerks who entered the service at small ports. 

Thus the clerk at the large port can only become chief 
clerk with 450/., whilst the clerk at the small port may 
become his collector with 1,000/. a year and large per- 
quisites. 

The clerks at London and Liverpool have superior 
classifications to Dublin, Glasgow, and other large ports, 
and valuable prizes in the shape of superior offices are 
the reward of long service. 


To illustrate how clerks advance in London v. Dublin, 
Glasgow, &c. In 1857,— 
J. McAllister, 6th clerk, Dublin - 1701. 
W. Dick,* 10th clerk, Glasgow - 1202. 


Mr. Dick in 1857 was removed to London, and the two 
clerks now stand,— 

W. Dick, London, principal clerk —_- 

J. McAllister, Dublin, 1st class < 


In 1852,— 
Patrick Ryan, clerk, Dublin - 1001. 
Patrick Bergin, extra clerk, Dublin - 25s. per week. 


Mr. Bergin in 1853 got appointed clerk in London, and 
they now stand,— 
P. Bergin, Ist-class clerk, London - 250/. to 3401. 
P. Ryan, 2nd-class clerk, Dublin - 2001, 


1865,—G. Luxton, clerk at Exeter, promoted for good 
conduct, and succeeded by E. Tozer. 
1873,—G. Luxton isa 2nd-class clerk at Llanelly. 
E. Tozer is a Ist-class clerk at Exeter. 


The duties performed by an outport clerk are more 
varied,} and therefore it is thought more important, than 
those allotted to London clerks. 

The outport clerk must be a long-room clerk and a 
warehouse clerk, whilst the London clerk is only required to 
undertake the duties of one or other of those departments. 

All outport clerks give security of 100/., and if en- 
trusted with cash 500/. No security is required from~ 
London or Liverpool warehouse clerks. 

‘In 1872 the Dublin staff was reduced by three clerks, 
and the writer system extensively introduced, but the 
office shortly broke down, and owing to a representation 
that the public business could not be carried on, in 
December 1873, two clerks were sent to act from Liverpool ; 


one remained for*four months, and the second is still at 
Dublin. 


4701. to 5501. 
2101. ,, 3001 


*T am not quite certain of Mr. Dick’s then salary, but he was junior to 
J McAllister. 

f Cashier, pay clerk, controller of accounts, registrar of shipping,’ 
receiver of wreck; computer, warehouse registrar, despatches, &¢, 


APPENDIX TO ‘THIRD REPORT OF THE. 


The salaries paid to the outport Customs clerks are 


much lower than those given to clerks in a large number 


dance, and thus the Customs clerks are gradually sinking 
in the social scale, and have to seek census work, &c. 


A service scale is respectfully suggested that a clerk at 
entry should have 80/., and at 25 years’ service 4001. x 


year, with a better rate of superannuation, and compulsory 


retirement at 65 years of age, as it is a notorious fact that 


the large majority of the clerks die in harness. 
1853,—Dublin had 19 clerks. 
1874,—5 alive and on duty. 
2 superannuated in present year only. 
12 are dead, 10 having died in the service. 


— 


19 ra ‘4 
J. McALuistTER, 


24th June 1874, First-class clerk, Dublin. 


of Government offices in Dublin, whilst the duties to be 
performed are equally onerous and require closer atten- — 


¥ 
; 
4 
) 


1874. 
DUBLIN CUSTOMS CLERKS. 
Name. | Rank. | Salary. | Service. . 

‘ £ Years, 
Laffan - - - | Chief clerk - 390 37 
Clouston - - =| 2nd Sti 320 28 
McAllister - - 280 26 
Kelby . - - - | plst class - 210 25 
Corby - mie hie i 210 17 
Ryan =. - |) 200 24 
Reid Ae - - 200 30 
Morphy - mie Ie 200 19 
Hasler - - « = 200 17 
Buckley - = eens, Claas t 170 14 
Barry - - - | 170 ll 
Holland - - - 160 14 
Burke - - - J 170 9 


J. McAuLuisTErR. 


(8.) MEMORANDUM as to the Heads of Evidence to be 
given beforethe Commission on the REoRGANIZATION 
of the Crviu Services, with reference to the Our-pooR 


DEPARTMENT of the Customs Service, handed in by 
Mr. DALY. 


Tuis department is entirely exceptional in its consti- 


tution and functions. 
In no other branch of the service are the duties per- 
formed so important or of such an arduous character. ‘ 
Originally it consisted of two branches, the “landing,” 
and the “ water guard ;” the latter being very inferior, 
and, although distinct in its constitution, subordinate in 
practice to the former. 


-The landing officers were well paid, and very consider- 


able care was exercised in selecting persons to fill the 
appointments. . 

Their hours of attendance were from seven to eight 
hours per day; any extra attendance was paid for by a 
regulated scale. 

The water guard was in every respect inferior, and the 


rates of salary low. As the duties were of the simplest | 


character an officer graduated from the lowest to tlie 
highest position. 

In 1860 those two branches were amalgamated, the new 
department being designated the ‘ out-door department.” 

But this was more in form than in fact. The duties of 
the respective branches remain precisely the same, and as 
distinct as heretofore. ; 

The hours of attendance in the new department range 
from eight to twelve hours per day. 

This is without extra pay, or interval for rest or meal 
hours. 

And the surveyors and assistant surveyors have, in 
addition, to make frequent special night and Sunday visits 
to their respective stations. — 

Contrast this with the movement outside- the public 
service for shortening the hours of labour. 

And also with the attendance in the in-door branches 
of the service, which does not exceed six hours per day 
all the year round. 


: 


‘ 
Sth 


a ba ge ee, 

* ‘The rates of salary paid to the landing officers and their 

grading on the new classification are extremely unsatis- 
' factory. i ‘ 

This will be more apparent when fairly compared with the 
“ statistical,” “searchers,” and “ warehousing branches,” 
under the following heads :— : 

The relative importance and responsibility of the duties 
performed : 
The arduous character of those duties in each case: - 

‘| The hours of attendance in each branch : and 

The scale of salaries allowed for the services rendered. 

If the clerks in those branches are but fairly paid and 
worked, and this is not disputed, it cannot fail to appear 
that the landing officers are both overworked and underpaid. 

It is desired to draw attention to the effect produced 
by the various changes which from time to time take place 
in the service. 

For want of a proper system, based on equitable principles, 
being established, those changes nearly always result in 

great hardship to the officials concerned. 
~ Such was the case on the amalgamation of the old Janding 
‘and water guard branches, the result of which was to “ in- 
© flict a blow on the former, which in its severity is un- 

“ paralleled in the history of any department of the public 

“* service.” 

Such was the opinion expressed on the case by the 
Honourable the Board of Customs, in their report to the 
Lords of the Treasury for the year 1860, issued in 1861. 

The new department includes about 60 of those officers, 
now employed as surveyors and examining officers. 

The duties which they have to perform in the landing 
and exports are precisely the same as before, but on re- 
duced pay, lengthened hours, and they have to make night 
and Sunday visits. 

The hardships of this case can easily be met in this 
~ instance, and obviated in the future. And although there 
is no established rule, there are precedents enough to serve 
as a guide. 

But no more ought to be required than that which is 
prompted by the justice of the case, and the strong claims 
which those officers have for redress. 

In the method of original appointments there has been 
a great change, but no improvement. By those having 
the supervision of the active and current work, and who 
are responsible for it, the change has been found to be 
_ the reverse of an improvement. 

A man cannot enter the service as an out-door officer, 
the lowest grade, till he has attained the age of 20. 

After this he must serve many years of wretched drudgery 
before he can reach the position of an examining officer 
at a salary of 120/., rising by 5/. increments to 1500. At 
this last rate he may remain many years more. 

Such a prospect as this is more calculated to repel than 
to attract young men of good position, education, intel- 
ligence, and. ability. 

“As to the present system of grading or classification, on the 
face of it, no doubt, it appears extremely unsatisfactory. 

All persons interested object to it and all desireits abolition. 
The thoroughly efficient and zealous officer naturally seeks 
to attain his maximum rate as soon as possible, and 
without such checks on his progress as the present system 
~ of classification imposes. 

But the inefficient and indolent officer—and there are 
such people in the service—seeks for the same thing, and 
will expect to go forward in precisely the same way. 

It is right that officers should be dealt with according to 
their merits. But in the sweeping proposition made for 
the total abolition of all classification, there is something 
beyond to be considered—the interest of the public 
service. ‘ 

_ This interest cannot be well served by taking out of the 
_ hands of the heads of departments all power of selection. 

A line should be drawn, beyond which the efficient 
may be allowed to pass without question, but where the 
inefficient should stop permanently, and where the in- 
attentive but capable officer may be kept for a time. 

No one in the whole range of the service has stronger 
grounds fot objecting to the present system than I have. 
Commencing on a class at 150/., I served about 24 years 
before I got out of the 250/. class. 

_ Still I should, in the interest of the public service, regret 
to see the system abolished unless some such principle 
as that suggested above is adopted in its stead. 

In proof of my perfect sincerity in this I may state that 
this is the first time I have ever referred to my own case. 


M. Daty. 
H.M. Customs, 
June 29, 1874. 
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| @IVIN SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 


(9a.) STATEMENT wanpep In By Mr. HOGAN. | 


Tuts inquiry has reference to the following points :— 
_ 1, The method of. selecting civil servants in the first 
instance. : 

2. The principles upon which men should be transferred 
from office to office, especially in cases where one estab- 
lishment has been abolished or reduced in numbers, and 
where there are consequently redundant employés, whose 
services should, if possible, be made available in other 


- departments. 


3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service as a whole, 
so as to obviate the inconveniences which result from the 
differences of pay in different departments. 

_4. The system under which it is desirable to employ 
writers or other persons for the discharge of duties of less 
importance than those usually assigned to established 
clerks, or duties purely of a temporary character. 


a has occurred to me that these points may be treated 
thus :— 


1. It is considered that the method of selecting civil 


servants in the first instance is more desirable by the , 
system of open competition than by the simple exercise of . 


patronage; but as the former system as at present pur- 
sued does not appear to have generally brought forward 
candidates of equal social standing as were secured to the 
public service under the system of patronage, it is sub- 


“mitted whether some additional qualifications might not 


be added to the selection by merit principle, with a view to 
secure as good a class of candidates as formerly. 

It is believed then that-if entrants into the public 
service, according to the grade for which they qualify 
under present regulations, were also bound to give bonds 
to the Crown themselves, and two solvent sureties in the 
amounts respectively of 1,000/., 500/., and 300/., it would 
materially supplement the present guarantees of social 
status, and to the end desired it is also believed that an 
extension of the term of probation and great stringency 
as to conduct before confirmation of appointment would 
largely contribute. 

The examination for Excise entrants should, in addition 
to the present programme, embrace elementary mensura- 
tion and book-keeping by double entry. 

2. The transfer of clerks from office to office would be 
simplified by abolishing the different classes, and by 
having, as in the India Office, a‘purely clerks’ class. 
Seniority, always assuming conduct to be satisfactory, 
would then decide the position of the transferred clerk ; he 
would take with him his rating as regards salary, and no 
injustice would be inflicted on any junior in the office. 

It is the present arbitrary division of classes in the 
different departments that is the cause of the discrepancies 
as regards pay and position of officials of equal merit and 
length of service; but with all clerks and officers taking 
rank by length of servicein the general body, the anomalies 
referred to would disappear. 

In the event of chief clerks or principals of depart- 
ments becoming redundant in an office, they could only 
be transferred to relative rank in another office as vacancies 
occurred, and as their seniority and established merit gave 
them precedence over the senior of the general body of 
clerks in that office. 

3. The grading of the Civil Service as a whole could 
perhaps be best accomplished by the establishment of three 
grades, and by placing the merely manual in the 3rd grade, 
the semi-mental in the 2nd grade, and the mental and 
administrative in the lst grade, and by simple seniority, 
conduct considered, bringing increasing’ pay in each 

rade. 
e The 3rd grade in all the departments to bring like 
qualifications, and to have similar pay and prospects. 

The 2nd grade to have two sections, the second section 
to embrace all entrants into the duty-charging branches of 
the revenue’ departments, and lower clerical staff of the 
Post Office; the first section, all established clerks and 
officers promoted to the rank of superintendence from 
second section. The second section of this grade in all 
the branches to bring like qualifications and to have like 
remuneration ; the first section of this grade in the different 
offices to pass like examination, and to have like pay. ‘The 
lst grade, second section to include all chiefs of depart- 
ments, and be selected from the élite of the first section 
of second grade, the first section to include all staff or 
first chief appointments. 

As to the pay of all officials it should be based, firstly, on 
the nature of their work, and, secondly, on the length of 
their service, 
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: App. B. 


» 4, Tt is submitted that the continuance of writers as a 
class is not desirable; more or Jess they obtain some in- 
sight into the superior work of the offices, and thus a 
feeling of discontent, as has recently been witnessed, is 
engendered, that they are inadequately paid, merit for 
merit, as compared with the established clerks. : 
Further, it is believed that she employment of the junior 
established clerks and officers on even the mechanical 
duties of their offices serves to train them and make them 
better fitted for their more important duties. or 
Finally, it is suggested that, with a view to facilitate the 
working of the proposed homogeneity of the Civil Service, 
a clause be added to the Superannuation Act allowing 
optional retirement at 55, and insisting on compulsory 
retirement at 65 years’ of age. 
tend presently to remove some obstacles to the more com- 


- plete action of the new system, and would afterwards in- 


duce to a healthier flow of promotion, and maintain more 
uniformly the energy and business capacity of the officials. 
In the present circumstances it is also for consideration 
whether it might not be desirable to offer additional years? 
superannuation to all over 20 years’ service who would be 
willing to accept retiring pensions. This inducement.to 
those officials to retire would as well be in part but a 
simple act of justice; for it is to be remembered that 
many such officers have subscribed largely to the superan- 
nuation fund of their day, whilst since 1857 public ser- 
vants are entitled to the same scale of pensions, without 
any deductions from salary, as those who had previously 
themselves to provide for that purpose, Again, the officers 
first referred to have further claims to exceptional terms 
of superannuation, seeing that neither did officers up’ to 
the year 1828 not only not pay to any superannuation 
fund, but received a better scale of pensions than is granted 
at present. \ 
a JoHN Fras. Hoaan. 
Wexford, 27th May 1874, : 


(96.) STATEMENT as vo THe CoLLEcTORSHIP OF — 
InLAND REVENUE, HANDED. IN BY Mr. HOGAN. 


Tur collectorship as at present constituted is an expen- 
sive and cumbrous machine for the work it has really to 
perform. It is an office of receipt and account, of local 
administration and inspection. First, then, as to the 
receipt of duties. ‘The receiving of duties has been much 
simplified by the present facilities, all the country over, for 
the remittance of revenue moneys, the collection of some 
license duties perhaps excepted; but were those licenses 
converted into primary duties on the articles sold, the 
simplification would be still more complete. 

As to the matter of account, it is enough to say it is 
purely clerical ; and as to local administration and inspec- 
tion in the collectorship, they are perfect superfluities. 

The administration for all practical purposes could, it is 
believed, be with far greater propriety carried on by placing 
supervisors—for all administration as they are at present 
for some—in direct communication with the board, and 
thus relieve the districts in many cases from the feeble 
filtration of an effete circumlocution. 

Referring to the “inspection” by collectors, I: believe 
I am justified in making the statement that it is valueless ; 


not indeed from any faults of the collectors, but simply \ 


from the fact that any, such inspection must. from its 
nature be resultless, and thus perforce it becomes a per- 
functory performance. s 


5 


I am not, however, prepared to pull down unless I can 
‘show clearly how a new edifice, and to my mind one far 
more presentable and acceptable to’ the department 


- generally, can be built up... What I would propose is this :— 


The subsidence of the collectorship into the mere receiver- 
ship and clerkship; the elevation of the supervisorship 
into the local administratorship, and the paramount position 
of the. chief office inspectorship over all. The number of 
receiverships too, in lieu of the present collectorships, 
could, without additional expense, be greatly increased, and 
thus give the public greater’ accommodation and con- 
venience. The receivership—then purely an office of receipt’ 
and account—should be recruited from the clerkship as in 
the Customs, where the system has been found to work 
well, and thus secure to the clerkship its proper: outlet for 


promotion, and to the public service working officers who - 


would really perform their, own duties, and give value for 
their cost to the country. ; : 

Then would also the functions of the supervisorship be 
more fully developed and more importantly employed ; 
whilst the still higher training of the inspectorship would 


be retained in'its legitimate sphere, and not réleg 


- Inspector nor supervisor, clerk ‘nor officer in the Excise 


This, it is believed, would 


“previous accidental promotion, and paying no regard — 


ated as at 
present to the collectorship, where, as has been shown the — 
clerical element would for all practical purposes amply — 
suffice.” It is believed that until the collectorship has bee’ 
remodelled as Ihave attempted ‘to indicate, neith 


Branch of the Inland Revenue can be properly placed on a 
scale of salary sufficiently elastic to permit of their being 
equitably and fairly remunerated in their respective ranks,. 
Is it not desirable then to remodel an office which in its 
present constitution has evidently outlived its generation, 
and inaugurate instead an era which shall bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number? Ae 


Joun Fras. Hocan. 


‘Wexford, 13th June 1874, 
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(9c.) CASE or Tur CierKs or INLAND REVENUE. IN 
CouuEctors’ Orricks, HANDED IN By Mr. HOGAN. 


In the classification of October 1870 the claims of the — 
clerks received very inadequate-consideration. That this 
is so re be gathered from the following:— 

Hlaim for clerks in Estimates for 1870-71. 


No. Maximum Salary. Maximum Charge. 
1. chief clerk 260 260 
I7 first clerks 220 ' 3,740 
100. second clerks 180 18,000 
99 third clerks 140 13,860 
217 35,860 4g 
"| (Additional asked for.) : 
6 first clerks 220) 1,320 ‘a 
6 third clerks 140 - 840 | 
Mota 229) be wees > 38,020 ; 
a =e 5 


Claim for clerks in reclassification (October 1870). 
No. Maximum Salary. Maximwn Charge. | 


@ ichiieeidkks 


280 2,240 
96 ‘first class 220 21,120 
29° second class 180 »§,220 
96 third class 140. 13,440 
Total 229* 42,020 
Previous charge - 38,020 
Total increase - 4,000 ° 


This 4,0007., as has been shown, was for 229 officials, or 
less than 18/. each, spread over a period of four years, but 
out of that number no immediate relief was granted to— 

17 first clerks 
29 second clerks 
96 third clerks 
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b Total - 142 
who then received no increase, and some of whom to this 
day have not yet received one penny increase of salary. 


The regulations as to classes at the time—perpetuating 


whatever to the then servitude in the clerkship—produced 
the following anomalies :— ; 
First-class clerks of comparatively short service, 28 under 
15 years’ service, some of whom were under 10 years, and 
some under five years’ service. 
Second-class clerks of comparatively short seryice, 21 
under 15 years’ service, some of whom were under 10 
years’ and some under five years’ service. ; 
Third-class clerks of comparative, long service, 10 over 
25 years’ service, some of whom. were over 30 years’ and 
some over 40 years’ service ; also 17 other third-class clerks 
over 10 years’ service, some of whom were over 12 and some 
over 15 years’ service. ie 


* The numbers’ for current year, by reason of increased business | 


stand thus:— ’ 
8 chief clerks. ' a4 
. 99 first class. 4 
44 second class. 
99 third class. 


' 250 Total, but salaries remain unaltered, 


Cas 


One great blot would’be at once wiped out by 
fhe first-class and chief clerks into one’ class; and the 
¢hird-class and second-class into another class. \ This, with 
a moderate addition to the present maximums of 2801. and 


a 1802. respectively, would be hailed asa great boon, and a 
_ concession for which the clerks would feel grateful. 


That there are 


superior and inferior functions in the 


_ devkship is admitted, and asa rule both are shared in by 


r 


‘ 


” rule, 


 unfrequently, 


each clerk, but most certainly there ‘are not three or four 
ualities of duties pertaining to the office. Two classes 
“ee would suffice for all purposes, would obviate much 
unnecessary removal (and consequent expense), ‘and would 
permit of progressive improvement more in accordance 


_ with the claims of seniority and good conduct.: 4 
_ Without desiring to detract from the claims of the senior 


division officer, I may be permitted to institute a com- 
parison between the improvement that has taken place in 


his position and in that of a senior or first-class clerk 


- 


during the two last revisions of salary. Before 1857 a 
clerk was considered to be worth ,40 per cent.) more salary 
than a division officer, and was paid accordingly; now he 


is set down as worth but 10 per cent. more salary than a, 


division officer; and this too in the face of imcreased 
responsibilities, which have quite kept pace with the addi- 
tional duties imposed on some division officers. Some 
regard, too, ought to be paid to the fact that clerks, as a 
on entering the clerkship forego promotion in the 
surveying ranks. In fact the position ought to be such ag 
to induce intelligent men to embrace it and. to remain in it. 
Clerks, it is submitted, should be retained when their 


local knowledge would be an’ advantage to the Revenue. 


The clerk of long standing is, in many collections, the most 
reliable referee as to the solvency of sureties to maltsters’ 
and other bonds, and in country collections affords, not 
important information as to income tax 
assessment, Of course the clerk’s speciality in the cases 
noted arises from the fact of continuous residence. He 
should not then be removed, unless in certain necessary 
- cases, but should receive his promotion by simple seniority 
where heis. This could be best effected by abolishing the 
| present indefensible distinction of classes, and simply 
rating the rank as “clerks,’’ and would even be largely 
contributed to by having, as already suggested, at most but 
two classes of clerks. Present seniority in the clerkship 


certainly has claims to special and present consideration. 


It is therefore prayed that clerks in collectors’ offices of 
Inland Revenue be treated the same, as regards pay and 
promotion, as are clerks in collectors’ offices of Customs, 
for the clerks in both these offices perform, strictly analo- 
gous duties. 


To this end I beg also to submit a paper* on the remodel-. 


ment of-the collectorship of Inland Revenue, to provide, 
as in the Customs, a proper outlet of promotion in the 
receiving section for clerks. 

The present system of promotion out of the clerkship, 
by returning to the surveying section, can be little availed 
of. How anomalous it is may be gathered from the fact 
of aclerk at a salary of 220/., desirous of further promo- 
tion, being in most cases obliged to begin as a ride officer 
at a salary of 110/. a year. 

Of the necessity also of speedy ameliorations let the 
following serve for illustration :— 

The writer has been 26 years in the Excise branch of the 
Inland Revenue, and has been for the last 20 years a clerk 
in the collector’s office at Wexford. He has never incurred 
official censure, and has ever been reported “efficient, 
diligent, and trustworthy.” He has not received one 

‘ penny increase of salary for the last 11 years—an ad- 
“mittedly trying time—and is now in receipt of a salary 
upon which he could not, decently exist but for other 


resources. 


Verily, if long suffering, unremitting labour, and faith- 
ful and efficient discharge of duty—under the depressing 
influences of inadequate salaries and: limited promotion— 
call loudly for redress, then, indeed, great and pressing 
ave the claims of clerks of Inland Revenue in collectors’ 
offices. 


The following is a short comparison between the salaries 


paid to these clerks and other clerks in the same depart- 
ment whose duties and responsibilities are certainly not 
more onerous. The exemplar class taken in each case is 
the first’class :— . 


Office. |) Maximum Salary. 
_ (1st Class.) £ 
Collector’s — = Fes oot a 220) 
_ Storekeeper General’s | - ~ 420 
Receiver General’s , “ "= 450 


Accountant and Comptrolier General’s- 500 


Se a a a a 
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CIVIL SERVICH INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. — 
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The clerk inthe collector’s office gives bond for 1,000/.> 
but the clerk in the Accountant General’s office is not 
required to give any bond. If there‘be any superiority in 
the duties of these clerks it would seem to lie with the clerk 
in the collector’s office, for he prepares, collates, and casts 
into form in their various details the very a¢counts, 
vouchers, and documents which the clerk in the Accountant 
General’s office has afterwadrs but simply to examine ; 
and yet the clerk in the collector’s office does not reach 
half the salary that is deemed only sufficient for the clerk 
in the Accountant General’s office. 


That the duties of clerks in collectors’ offices will bear. 


favourable comparison with arly ofthe clerks’ duties in the 


other offices named is affirmed ; therefore some approach — 


to equal treatment with these clerks is expected and prayed 
for by clerks in collectors’ offices of Inland Revenue, 


Joun Fras Hocan. 
Wexford, 13th June 1874. 


(9d) STATEMENT sHowine THE INEQUALITIES AND 
“EVILS OF THE PRESENT CLASSIFICATION OF CLERKS 
In CoLLEctTors’ OrricEs, WITH REMEDIES FOR 
SAME, AND FURTHER AS To SALARY AND Pro- 
MOTION, HANDED In BY Mr. HOGAN. 


Inequalities —There are four classes of clerks in collectors’ 
offices, and the number in each class is respectively :— 
8 chief clerks. (s 
99 first class. 
44 second class. 
99 third class. 

The number in the second class, it is submitted, bears no 
proper proportion, to the number in the third class, from 
which the second class is recruited, there being ‘more than 
double the number in the third class than in the second 


class; nor does the number in the class of chief clerks bear — 


any proportion whatever to the number in the first class, 
from which the class of chief clerks is recruited, there being 
more than 12 times the number'‘in the first class than in 
the class of chief clerks. 

Evils.—Two clerks enter the third class clerkship the 
game year, or even the same month; but because one may 
be only one day senior to the other, with no more experience 
whatever, he finds himself with increasing salary in the 
second class, whilst the other stands, it may be for years, 
at only the maximum salary of the third class; and this 
evil exhibits itself at the subsequent stages in the clerk- 
ship, and in fact intensifies as it progresses; for the last 
comers into the third class may still find themselves in 
that class, whilst-some of those who were at one time in 
the same class with them may, by the unequal distribution 
of numbers in the next class, find themselves in the first 
class. ; 

The removal, consequent, in most cases, on promotion 
from class to class is an evident evil, in this, that it entails 
expense to the revenue which could be properly avoided ; 
that it fails to utilize, for the benefit of the revenue, the 


‘Glerks’ local knowledge, which must ensue from their . 


continuous residence in. the same collection, and that it 
frequently inflicts grievous family hardship. 

It is also contended that there is no proper relation 
between salary and the duties of office; and this being so, 
the deficiency of salary is felt as a pressing evil. Further, 
even, is deficient salary intensified as an evil, from the fact 
of no reasonable promotion either in or out of the clerkship 
being present. 

' Remedies —Officers in the surveying branch not below 
the rank of ride officers to be eligible for the clerkship, 
which form into a distinct branch. The entrance examina- 
tion to be raised to the standard of class II., Civil Service, 
but leaving it optional with the candidate to substitute 


correspondence, and a knowledge of the general regulations : 
of the department, for geography and English history. 


Divide all clerks in collectors’ offices into two classes. 
Place an equal number in each class. Salary the junior 
or second class ona scale reaching at least 2401. a year; 
salary the senior or first class on a scale reaching at Jeast 
3501. a year. Promote from class to class by seniority, and 
without removal unless in certain necessary cases; and 
give further promotion, on special ability and efficiency, to a 
limited number of third-class, collectorships. 

In proposed classification. recognise present servitude in 
the clerkship, and whether a clerk may be in the present 
first, second, or third class, rate him in the junior or senior 
class according to his seniority in the clerkship, As to the 
few chief clerks, however short their service, let them be 
rated in the senior class, and let the scale be so applied 
when coming into.operation that every clerk in each class 
may reap according to his time and character. Or, form 
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into one class, to be called “the general body of clerks,”’ the , 


following :— ; 
2nd class, 
3rd .s, } Aseountan General’s office. 
4th 3; ’ 
ALLE. as ; cs 
5) ¢ 6 bee | Reever General’s office. 
Athen. 
2nd a9 
Srdun i Storekeeper General’s office. 
4th: 
em i | Secretaries’ office. 
Chief clerks 
Ist class Collectors’ offices. 
2nd, 
ord” ,; 


Salary this new class at one uniform rate, reaching at least 
the maximum salary 380/. of the present second class in 


Re rerun a 
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the Accountant General’s office, but let the annual inéres 
_ ments be only granted on certificate of efficiency and 


general good character, let it be also competent for any 
clerk in “The general body of clerks” stationed i 
collectors’ offices, to petition for any vacancy that 


occur in “the general body of clerks” in any of the other 


A 


offices named, simply taking with him his seniority rating, — 


according to prescribed regulations, permit exchanges from 
office to office. 


Salary.—It is noteworthy that in the classification of 
October 1870, out of the 229 clerks then in collectors? — 


offices only 124 received but a slight immediate increase 
and a very limited prospective increase ; and that as many 


of these clerks have not since received one penny increase 
of salary. ; ; 

How slight was the then improved position of the clerks, 
and how great is now the necessity for relief may be 
-gathered from the following :— 3 


: Year 1870. : 
SAS OAS Cup sake Te eT ge my es RM Go DE ORG NG MRIDEAET TRAE ton oa A Tc 
Old Scale. New Scale. 
No. Class. | Salaries. No. Class. | Salaries. 
_& £ £ £ £ Be 
1 Chief - - | 220 by 10 to 260. 8 Chief ~ - | 230 by 10 to 280. 
18 First - wt SOs iss, fdasy eo ‘96 Furst: = Ae LOOiss) 1 Ole, 220, 
100 | Second - HAD TRO ty ah Us, 29 | Second - = WL OO) ssh las OLR 
99 | Third - - | 110 ,, 54, 140. 96 | Third - -| 100 ,, 5 ,, 140. 
218 229 ‘ 


x 


This involved but an immediate increase of 1,000/. and 
an ultimate increase of 4,000/., for 229 clerks, being an 
average of ‘just 47. 10s. per annum per man for four 
years; the period which brought the maximum. Surely an 
increase, which this only was’ of 3d. per day per man for 
four years, can scarcely be held to have been an increase 
at all, so that in point of fact, the clerks position is little 
better to day than it was left by the revision in the year 
1858. It will be seen that the maximum salary of the few 
chief clerks was: only increased 201., whilst the maximum 
salary of the other classes was not increased at all, and the 
minimum salary of the third class was actually reduced. 


It is true, however, that the number in the first class was 
augmented by 78, but it is also true that the number in the 
second class was lessened by 71, and this manipulation was 
to some a doubtful benefit. Neither was there in this 
classification any regard paid to the then servitude in the 
clerkship, and this to: many was a most unmitigated hard- 
ship. ‘The time then would assuredly appear to have arrived 
when the claims of the clerks to fair, if not liberal treatment 
should be conceded. 


Promotion.—It will also be seen that promotion in the 
clerkship is to all exceedingly limited; whilst to many 


promotion out of the clerkship is, by a system of remotion,. 


so to speak, rendered so burdensome as to be receded from 
in despair. To ask a man to leave a salary of 220/. a year, 


_ upon which he finds it so difficult to moderately support 


himself and his family that, unless for the aid of friends 
solvency, it is to be feared, must in many cases’ be parted 
from, to begin official life anew in the surveying branch 
ata salary of 1107. a year, or but one half his previous 
income, is something so distressing as to be almost in- 
credible, and this hardship is still further heightened by 
the fact ofa clerk even really passing through this ordeal 
and going through the ranks of a ride and a division, he 
may at the next stage, the supervisorship, find himself 
beyond the. regulation age of admission to that. rank, and 
so that clerk’s “ last state be made worse than his first.” 


The present system, then, of promotion for clerks in 
collectors’ offices is, it is contended, insufficient and ill- 
devised; and is unlike any other system of promotion in 
any other branch of the public service. 


It is therefore humbly and earnestly prayed that this 
system be amended in the way indicated, and that taking 
into account the duties, trustworthiness, and general 
excellent services of clerks, there shall be such a favourable 
deliverance in their regard, both as to pay and promotion, 
that an end may be put to their grievances, and clerks of 


, ~ 


Inland Revenue in collectors’ offices shall for ever feel 
grateful. ; ; ; 
Wexford, July 1874. Joun Fras. HoGan. 


(9e.) TaBLEs HANDED in By Mr. HOGAN. 


The Sauaries and Duttiss ofa section of the SurvEy- 

inG Brancon of the Customs, compared with the 

_ SALARIES and Durizs of a section of the Survny- 

ING Brancu of the InLaNnD Revenukg, the sections 
selected are those highest paid in either Department. 


Customs, 


Salary. 


Grade. Duties of Office. 


Designation. 


Minimum. 
Annnal 
Increment. 
Maximum 


ots 
Sb 


SR A a Se SR Te ew 


iS 
Be 


Bxamining 
Officer. 


Srd’Class —- To see goods weighed or 
measured; to fill w 
_“ Lockers’ — Orders,” 
givin the quantity 
and description of the 
‘goods,and to transcribe 
same in his book, To 
guage spirits and. 
wines, but out-door 
officers act under him 
in mere weighing. He 


2nd Class - | Examining 160| 10 | 220- 


flicer. 


charge, that being com- ~ 
puted by the clerk in 
Colleetor’s office, 
‘whence on a duplicate 
entry he sees the goods 
1st Class - delivered, a 


Assistant - 


Bxamining 230 | 10 | 300 


Officer. 

Surveyor  - | 350} 15 | 420)) To check the examining 
officers and out-door 
officers in the discharge 
of their duties, and to 


ageregate their differ- 


2nd Class - 
ist Class 


- 1430} 15 
~ {490} 15 


Surveyor 


2 
Lee 


550) To class unenumerated 
goods, and to inspect 
out-doorstaff generally. 


Surveyor 

The business hours average eight hours daily. Over- 
time is paid for. The promotion of examining officers 
from third class to second class is by seniority ; and to 


first class and thence to the surveyorship by special 
selection. : 


does not raise the duty ~ 


pA 


and that further promotion in these offices be open to him ia 


. 34 A ‘ | 
as 105 received no immediate increase whatever, and some — 


: CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS. 
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Inland Revenue. 


Duties of Office. 


Grade. 


Designation. 


Minimum. 
Annual 
Increment. 


°o 

R 

OQ 

ber 

8 

o 

ao) 

ots 
& 


To charge the duty on 
malt and spirits, and 
to follow the process of 
these manufactures on 
the licensed premises 
at intervals 
morning till night, and 
sometimes overnight, 
and to assess the duty 
on numerous and 
various kinds of 
licenses. 


J 
To examine books of 
officers selected for 


Division 


Senior 
Division. 


Officer - |160| 8 | 200 


promotion, and to act 
as supervisors; when 
so acting they are paid 
an allowance in addi- 
tion to salary. 


— Examiner -|— | — | 186 


Riding - 210| 10 |250|) To check the ride and 
. division officers in ithe 
their 


to. duplicate 


Supervisor - 


discharge of 
duties ; 
much of the officers’ 
work, and to compare 
and examine all their 
books and _ accounts ; 
to furnish duty-charge 
vouchers to chief office 
and collector’s office; 
to conduct prosecu- 
tions, and otherwise 
generally i 
J the district. 


administer 


Foot Walk - | Supervisor  - | 260} 10 | 300 


The business hours are regulated by the requirements of, 
the law in connection with the operations of the traders 
under survey. The promotion of ride officers to divisions 
is by approval of surveying book-keeping, and to be senior 
division officers by seniority in the divisions; to the rank 
of examiner and thence to the supervisorship by test 
examination, and by approval of surveying book-keeping. 


The Savaries and Durtzs of a section of the Recrivine 
Brancu of the Customs (Collector’s Office), com- 
pared with the Sauarres and Durins of a section of 
the Recervinc Brancu of the INLAND REVENUE 
(Collector’s Office); the sections selected are those 
highest paid in either Department. — 


Customs. 


Salary. 


Grade. Designation. Duties of Office. 


Annual 
Increment. 


Maximum. 


| 


gnd Class = 


Sb 
i 
St 


£ 

Clerk - | 80 The book-keeping and 

accounts in connection 

| withCustomsRevenue ; 

preparation of periodi- 

; eal and other returns ; 

{ classification of reve- 

nue transactions; in 

+ some cases receiving 
y 


and paying cash; as- 
sisting in  correspon- 
dence; registration of 
shipping ; and perform~ 
ance. of business pro- 
y per to several other 
350 public departments. 


450 ane of branches to 


1st Class - | Clerk ~ | 250) 15 


2nd Section - | Principal Clerk) 880} 15 

j superintend the work 
performed by — the 
general body of clerks. 


Ist Section - | Principal Clerk| 470| 20° | 550 


The business hours are from 9 till 4 o’clock. Later - 


attendance is given when required, but is paid for as over- 
time. ‘The promotion is from second to first class by 
‘seniority, and thence to principals by seniority and special 
fitness. Ri 


36914, 9 “6 


“ 
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Inland Revenue. 


Salary. ‘ 


Grade. 


Designation, Duties of Office, 


Minimum. 
Annual 


Incremént. 


Maximum. 


a 
Sh 
ot 

te 


8rd Class =| Clerk 


a 
Cs 
—) 


accounts in connection 
with Hxcise and In- 
come Tax Revenues; 
preparation of periodi- 
_ cal and other returns; 
classification of revenue 
transactions; | aggre- 
gating the accounts 
sent in by supervisors 
and officers; in some 
cases receiving and 
paying cash; assisting 
in correspondence ; 
registration of various 
and numerous licenses, 
and of bonds; and per- 
formance of business 
proper to several other 
public departments. 


Qnd Class * 150) 5 |180 


Ist Class - 
Chief = 


190} 10 


Clerk « 220 

Clerk - 980| Receiving and paying 
cash, and accounting 

@ for same. 

: Note.—The collector is 
the principal in this 
branch, and superin- 
tends the work of 
the clerks. 


The business hours are from 9 till 3 and 4 o’clock, but 
later attendance is given when required. The promotion 
is from class to class by seniority, conduct considered. 


Note.—It will be seen that the work performed by the 
clerk in the collector’s office of Customs is strictly analogous 
to that performed by the clerk in the collector’s office of 
Inland Revenue, and yet the Inland Revenue clerk (lst 
class) is paid but a salary of 220/., with almost unattain- 
able further promotion, whilst a salary of 350/., with assured 
further promotion, is deemed only sufficient for the 
Customs clerk (1st class). 


INLAND REVENUE. 


Sauarizs of CLurksin the Stamps AnD Taxes BRANCH 
at places other than the Chief Office, compared with 
the Sauaries of CurrKs in the Excitsm Brancu 
in those places. Both sets of clerks work under the 
same roof, and are under the one Board. The duties 
of clerks in either branch are of a kindred character, 
except that in some instances the weight of respon- 
sibility lies with the cierks in the Excise Branch. 


Stamps and Taxes Branch. 


Salaries. 
Where stationed. Rank. 5 eo 5 
B | ee] 8 
#\85| 3 
a | S14 
£ £ £ 
Chief Clerk - - | 500 20 | 600 
Dublimngs kar if 1st Class - - | 270 10 | 350 
I 2nd Class i =| 90 10 | 250. 
(| Chief Clerk - = | 475 15 | 550 
1st Class - - | 350 10 | 450° 
Edinburgh , - 4 | 2nd Class - ~ | 250 10 | 320 
3rd Class = - | 160 10 | 240 
4th Class -. -| 80 10 | 150 
Glasgow c - | Chief Clerk  - -| 350 | 15 |/450 


The book-keeping and 


App. B. 


App. B. 


50. 
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Excise Branch. 


Salaries. 
é f | 28] °s 
Where stationed. Rank. A = 3 d 
4 Bed 
a PRESS al 0k 
A} 8 
EOE PO ee ee ease a 
; Bhs | 2 alse 
(| Chief Clerk . - | 230 10 | 280 
1st Class - - | 190 10 | 220 
Dublin - Siegel 
l 2nd Class - - | 150 180 
8rd Class = - | 100 5 | 140 
(| Chief Clerk 7 - | 280 10 | 280 
| Ist Class F - | 190 10 | 220 
Edinburgh = - 
r 2nd Class - - | 150 5 | 180 
8rd Class 2 - | 100 5 | 140 
Glasgow : - | Chief Clerk = = - | 2380 10, | 280 


Note.—The lowest salaried chief clerk in the Stamps 
and Taxes is paid 60 per cent, more salary than the highest 
salaried chief clerk in the Excise Branch, although the 
latter at Glasgow receives and accounts for more than seven 
times the amount of revenue received and accounted for 
by the former, at the same place and in the same office. 
Further comment here is deemed unnecessary ; facts should 
speak for themselves. ~ 
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(10.) STATEMENT or Crerxs 1n Couuecrors’ 
Orricrs, HANDED IN BY Mr, WENBAN. 


Inland Revenue Department (Excise Branch). 


Tux clerks in collectors’ offices beg very respectfully to 
submit for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Commission 
of Inquiry the following statement respecting their work, 
official position, and grievances. 

The number of the staff is about 250. 

For the appointment suitable persons are selected by the 
Board of Inland Revenue from the younger members of 
the general body of Inland Revenue surveying officers, 
by tests of fitness, consisting of an examination in book- 
keeping by double entry, and a probation of six months. 

They are’employed in the various offices in London and 
in the country where collectors of Inland Revenue are 
stationed, in checking and aggregating the periodical 
returns forwarded to the collectors by the respective super- 
visors; in keeping the local revenue accounts of excise, 
stamps, and taxes; in the preparation of classified state- 
ments of revenue transactions; in receiving and paying 
cash ; in some cases acting exclusively as cashiers; and are 
frequently called upon, especially in the London offices, to 
answer questions to the public relating to the Revenue 
laws. 

As a rule each clerk is made responsible for the correct 


performance of some particular branch of work, and itis 


submitted that this work is in its importance fully equal to 
the work performed by the clerks in the Accountant and 
Comptroller General’s and Receiver General’s offices, whose 
salaries range from 90/. to 600/. per annum, and that in 
each case the same intelligence and reliability of character 
are required. ; 

‘The classification and salaries of clerks in collectors’ 
offices both in London and in the country are as follows :— 


£ £ £ 


8 chief clerks at 230 by 10 to 280 
99 first-class do. at 190 by 10 to 220 
_ 44 second-class do. at 150 by 5 to 180 
99 third-class do. at 100 by 5 to 140 


and they are promoted from one class to another usually 
by seniority. ; 

Against this scale of pay we may fairly contrast that of 
the clerks to collectors of customs in ordinary ports, who 
are employed upon similar duties, and in many cases in the 
same towns as are the Inland Revenue clerks to collectors, 
namely :— Tote 


a £ £ 

Principal clerks 320 by . 15 to 380 

First-class do. 210 by 10 to 300 
Second-class do. 80 by 5 for 4 years, 

~ and then by 10 to 200 


a Teh ene 
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In the larger ports higher scales of pay are given, and 


appointments to the “Customs collectorship are made q 


from these clerks. ~ . 


One month’s private leave is also allowed in the Customs — 


ordinary port offices to the clerks to collectors, whereas a 
fortnight’s leave only is allowed to the clerks in collectors’ 
offices of Inland Revenue in country towns. 

From the general body of officers from which the Inland 
Revenue clerks are taken are also selected the gentlemen 
who fill the highest positions in the Excise service, with 
salaries reaching to 8007, per annum and upwards; but 


with the eight exceptions above mentioned, the highest 


salary that the clerk, as such, can reach is 220/. per annum. 
It is true, however, that a clerk may retrace his steps by 
returning to the rank of a surveying officer, from which 
rank he may in his turn compete for the higher promotion 
referred to, but in taking such a course he is required to 
relinquish a portion of his salary, namely, the difference 


between his salary as a.clerk, and the salary of a junior . 


surveying officer, which in some cases would amount to 
100 per cent. | 
The disadvantage under which the clerks are placed in 
respect of the inadequate scale of remuneration for their 
services, coupled with the withholding from them of all 
opportunity to gain better appointments, without in the first 
instance loss of salary, is felt to be a source of much incon- 


venience in collectors’ offices, inasmuch as the junior clerks - 


for the want of a sufficient inducement to remain in the © 


office, not unfrequently leave it, and return to the surveying 
branch at the end of two or three years, just at the time 
when their value as clerks has begun to be felt; whilst in 
other cases it causes the withdrawal from the office of 
clerks whose experience has fitted them for the higher class 
of work upon which accountants are usually employed, to 


relearn the almost forgotten work of a surveying officer, . 


in order that. they may gain promotion in that capacity ; 
and as affecting those of the clerks who are of more than 
three or four years’ standing it is felt that the conditions 
imposed upon their effort-to-rise to some better position are 
all but impossible for them to comply with, except in those 
instances in which they may be free from family claims or 
may have private resources. Added to this circumstance 
the fact that the chief clerkship, with a salary of 280/. per 
annum, is not attainable by more than a very small pro- 
portion of their number, it will be seen that the clerks who 
now apply have little hope under existing arrangements 
of attaining a higher salary than 220/., and it appears to 
them to be out of harmony with the general spirit in which 
the Civil Service is governed that any establishment of 
Government clerks should for a lifetime be practically 
limited to so low a maximum salary as that mentioned. 

Further they venture to suggest : 

l[stly. That being desk-workers. one month’s private 
leave should uniformly be allowed to all the staif. 

2ndly. That the classes into which they are divided be 
diminished so as to lessen the frequency of removal on 
promotion. 

3rdly. That their classification should be so improved as 
to make it correspond with the classifications that may 
prevail in other sections of the service in which similar 
duties are performed; and that as by their training in 
collectors’ offices they obtain an intimate knowledge of 
revenue accounts and become experienced in their mani- 
pulation, and also well versed in Excise practice, the senior 


‘members of their staff might with advantage to the Revenue 


and themselves be employed as examiners of accounts in 
the Accountant and Comptroller General’s department, or 
in similar capacities in the Somerset House establishment, 

In conclusion they respectfully beg to nominate Messrs. 
John F. Hogan, of Wexford, Ireland, and Bertram Wenban, 
of Tower Hill, London, E.C., as the representatives to be 
examined on their behalf. 


Signed on behalf of the clerks of Inland Revenue. 


Gro. Hammonp, Chairman 


BERTRAM WENBAN, Secretary of Committee, 


(11.) LETTER rrom Mr. CROWE, Reprusenrative 
, OF THE RipE OFFICERS. 


Inland Revenue Office, Maidstone, 

iz ‘ 15th September 1874. 
Tue fact that no representative from the ride 
officers of the out-door department of Inland Revenue 


Sir, 


-has appeared to give evidence before the Commission of 
. Civil Service Inquiry is the cause of some dissatisfaction, 


and several officers have appealed to me, as one of the 


} 


ef 


' witnesses who appeared before the Commission, for infor- 

mation on the, subject. As I cannot tell them that their 
case has been brought under the notice of the Commission, 
I therefore venture to appeal to you in the matter. tie 
_ The London Committee of the out-door department of 
Inland Revenue (of which I am a member) submitted to 
you the name of Mr. J. W. Westcott, officer of Bristol 
Qnd ride, as the representative of the ride. officers, but 
Mr. Westcott was not called to give evidence. It is 
therefore felt by these officers that their claims have not 
been submitted, and they are anxious that one of their 
number should be allowed to appear. 
_ The grievances of which they complain are, insufficient 
allowance for horse keep, and that they should be com- 
pelled to purchase their horses, which are used solely 
for revenue purposes, out of their salaries. 

As regards the allowance for horse keep they contend 
that 30/., the Board’s allowance, is ‘insufficient for the 
purpose, and they are prepared to show that a considerable 
portion of their salaries is used to make up the amount 
expended in excess of the allowance. With respect to 
the purchase of the horse, it is their desire to show that 

_ in this respect they should be placed on an equality 

with superintendents of constabulary, who have horses 

- provided out of the county funds. ‘The horse being used 

solely for revenue purposes is, they submit, a sufficient 

reason. why the expense of the purchase of the animal 
should be paid out of revenue, and not, as is now the case, 
be thrown upon the officer. 

The indulgence by which a sum of money (20/.) is 
advanced for the purchase of a horse out of revenue, 
which must be repaid within 12 months, does not meet. 
the case, inasmuch as an officer’s salary for the first 
12 months after his appointment to a ride is only 1107. 
Out of this he has to repay the amount advanced, which 
at the present high price of horses cannot be less than 20/., 
and oftentimes is much more, and he has also to supple- 
ment the Board’s allowance for horse keep, leaving him, if 
he is a married man, but a very small sum for the support 
of his wife and family. ‘ 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Crowe. 


The Secretary, : 
“ Civil Service Commission 
of Inquiry. 


(12.) STATEMENT or THE CASE OF THE OUT-DOOR 
Orricers oF INLAND REVENUE, SUBMITTED FOR 
THE CONSIDERATION OF THE COMMISSION OF 
Civin Service INeuIRY, REFERRED TO IN 
EVIDENCE or Messrs. LEWIS anp ABBOTT. 


I. The anomalous position which the out-door depart- 
ment of Inland Revenue occupies in class II. is the cause 
of great dissatisfaction. In no other department of the 
Civil Service are the members at the very outset of their 
official career called upon to exhibit a more competent 
knowledge of the laws and regulations which govern the 
- duties which they haye to discharge, and to prove their 
ability to exercise the authority committed to them for 
the protection of the revenue with that judgment which 

- on the one hand will conserve the public interest without 
on the other hand interfering oppressively with the rights 
of the tax-payer and of legitimate business. 

The simple subjects of the entrance examination, ortho- 
graphy, handwriting, English composition, and arithmetic, 
are, it is submitted, no test by which to judge of the 
importance of the duties which the officers have to dis- 

- charge, nor can their intellectual attainments be rightly 
measured by such a standard. 

The important duties comprised under the head of 
Excise Revenue bring the officers into daily contact with 
all classes of the community, and it is not advancing too 
much to assert that in carrying out a system necessarily 
hedged about without restrictions, most of which are 
regarded with a jealous eye by the public as an undue 
interference with the freedom of trade and the liberty of 


the subject, the officers have shown not only great zeal _ 


and honesty in the protection of the revenue, but also a 
large amount of tact and care, so as to make their presence 
and supervision press as lightly as possible upon those 
over whom they are called upon to exercise authority. 

II. The personal responsibility of the officers for the 
_ revenue charged and collected, joined to the very onerous 
nature of their duties, entitles them, it is submitted, to a 
“consideration of their claims in respect to classification, 

i 
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The department now consists of six established grades, 
with two intermediate or temporary grades, and these are 
classified as follows— 


Yearly Increment. | 
£ £. £ 
Collectors, Ist class = - 700 20 800 
a Qndiisss - - = 550 20 600 
a, Srdiers - - 450 10 500 
Supervisors, foot-walk  - - 260 10 300 
> riding = - 210 10 250 
Chief clerks to collectors - 230 10 280° 
Ist class PA - - 190 10 220 
2nd ,, 5 Bp ee - 150 5 180 
3rd, ty - - 100 5 140 
Division officers, senior - 160 8 200 
i 5 junior - - 130 5, 150 
Ride officers - - - 110 5 125 
Assistants, lst class - - 95 — ms 
a 2nd 5, - - 60 — — 
The intermediate grades are— 
Inspectors, 2nd class - - 360* 10 400 
- 8rd, - - 350+ — — 
Examiners - - ~ 180% — — 


III. Promotion in the several grades is governed by 
length of service, and the candidate’s ability to pass certain 
examinations: The first important step in promotion. is 
that from a ride toa division. This is gained by length 
of service, and by the satisfactory discharge of the officer’s 
duties,-as shown by the examination ‘of his official books 
for one quarter of a year. The next step, that from a 
division to a district through the intermediate grade of 
examiner, depénds. upon the officers’ ability to pass an 
examination, comprising the subjects of the entrance 
examination, together with book-keeping, a knowledge 
of the Excise laws, and of the regulations which govern the 
service, and the nature of the operations carried on by 
the traders under Excise survey. ‘To the foregoing are 
added the examination of the officer’s books for one quarter 
of a year, and his official character. Promotion to the 
next grade, that from a district to a collection through 
the intermediate grade of an inspector, is also gained by 
examination. The subjects comprise statements to test 
the candidate’s knowledge of the laws and regulations of 
the service, the principles of taxation, and the desirability 
of the repeal of certain duties and the imposition of new 
duties. There is also an examination of the candidate’s 
books and the books of all the officers in his district 
for six months. The two latter examinations are com- 
petitive, and are conducted under the direction of the chief 
inspector. 


IV. By this system the Board secure for thé important 
offices of supervisor and collector men of ability, possessed 
of a knowledge of the various duties committed to their 
charge, and qualified to offer advice, when called upon 
so to do, as to any changes either as regards revenue or 
the regulations of the service. ‘ 

V. The average length of service to which an officer 
must attain before his turn for examination arrives in the 
several grades is— 


Ride officer to division - - 10 years. 
Division officer to supervisor i Gi 
Supervisor to collector - - 24 ,, 


A division officer who has passed his examination serves 
on an average two years in the intermediate grade of 
examiner, and a supervisor before he is appointed collector 
serves on an ayerage four years as an inspector. 


VI. Unlike the official of the in-door department, who 
after passing the entrance examination and securing his 
appointment can look forward to promotion from class 
to class without any further effort than that entailed by 
the performance of his daily duty, and who reasonably 
expects after he has served 14 years to be in receipt of a 
salary on a scale commencing at 350/., rising by yearly 
increments to 450/., the out-door officer must at once 
prepare for the examinations which bar every step upwards 
in the department, and he cannot hope, however successful 
or competent he may be, to be at the end of 20 years’ 
service in receipt of a salary exceeding 250/. per annum. 


VII. A comparison of the scale of salaries in a few of 
the in-door departments, the out-door officers of Customs 


* In addition to 2s. per diem when actively employed in divisions, 
and 8s. when in rides. 

+ In addition to 14s. per day when absent from chief office on survey, 
and when employed as acting collectors.14s. per day for the first 14 days, 
and 11s. Ter day for the remainder of the period so employed. 

+ In addition to an allowance at the rate of 407. per annum when 
employed in foot-walk, and 607. when employed in riding districts. 
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(ports of London and Liverpool), and supervisors of Excise 
with the nature and responsibility of their respective duties 
is submitted :— 
SECRETARIES DEPARTMENT. 
Scale of Salaries, 
Yearly 
From Increment. To 
&5 £ £ 
Ist Class Clerks - 470 20 550 
Did nities; eee oe 350 15 450 
Grd week : = 220 10 320 
Ath thee pater hte 90 10 200 


Receiver GENERAL’s DEPARTMENT. 


Et abe £ gS 


Ist Class Clerks - 850 20. 450 
2nd g th 250. 20 350 
3rd. yy Ose i 150 10 250 
4th ie gaits 90 10 150 

\ 


ACCOUNTANT AND CoMPTROLLER GENERAL’S 


DEPARTMENT. , 
ist Class\Clerks - 400 20 500 
2nd g a pra 300 15. 380 
srd vf " rie 260 10 260 
4th ia Shs ake 90 10 150 
Supervisors (Excise). 
£ £ & 
Foot-walk - - 260 10 ye 800 
Riding - - 210 10 250 
Scale. . 
Customs. gales 
early 
From Increment. to 
£ £ £ 
ist Class Surveyors - 490 15 550 
ond ,, AP Skee 430 15 480 
Agustant | Gl. ws 350 A5e jist | ABO 


A clerk of the in-door department, in any of the above- 
named offices, after 20 years’ service is in receipt of a 
salary of 450/. per annum. His daily labour is clerical, 


and ‘his hours are from ten to four, with eight official 


holidays, and 42 days’ private leave during the year. His — 

work and responsibility cease after he leaves his office for 
the day, and he is free to engage in any pursuit to which 
his inclination tends. A supervisor after 22 years’ service 
is in receipt of a salary of 250/. per annum. He is placed 
in charge of a large and important (as regards revenue) 
district of country, with six or more officers under him. 
He is responsible for the several duties brought to charge 
in his district, and for the work of his officers. He also — 
shares, in common with collectors and collectors’ clerks, 
in a responsibility for all the Excise Reyenue collected 
throughout the kingdom, and for this purpose he con- 
tributes to a guarantee fund of 10,000J., from which all 
losses are made good, and gives in addition a bond to 
the Crown for 1,000/. In the performance of his duties 
he is required to make long and fatiguing journeys, so as 
to check the operations of the traders in his district and 
the work of his officers. He is thus absent from home 
at least four days in each week, and on an average eight 
hours each day. He has to examine the officers’ books, ~ 
to compute ali the charges for duty, and to recast all 
the gauges; he has to inquire into all matters referred to 
him affecting the Revenue and the officers ; he has to 
correspond with the Board and the public; he has to 
prepare legal documents and to conduct Excise prosecutions 
before magistrates, and he has to inspect periodically the 
stamp stocks in the hands of the stamp distributors in his 
district, and to compare the licenses issued at stamp and 
post offices. These duties necessitate constant application, 
great care, and never-ceasing responsibility, and in the 
discharge of them there are no prescribed hours of labour, 
the average time employed per diem being in excess of 
12 hours, and this all the year round. The nature and 
variety of the work, the personal responsibility of the 
officer for the safety of the-revenue charged and collected, 


together with the long hours of labour, and the miles 


travelled, render the supervisor, as remarked in the Com- 
missioners’ Report, 1869, page 138, not only “one of our 
most important officers,” as regards the department, but 
also as compared with other revenue departments. 

Compared with the surveyors of Customs, who perform, as 
checking officers, analogous duties to supervisors of Excise, 
the scale of salaries in the two departments are widely 
different :— 


Seale. 
Excise. 

: Yearly 
From Increment. To 
~' £ £ £ 
Foot-walk Superinten- 260 10 300 

dent. ; 
Riding 4 -| — 210 10 250 


—_ Poe — — 
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The duties discharged by surveyors of Customs form but 
a small portion of the duties of supervisors of Excise; and 
there is yet a greater difference. Surveyors are not required 
to travel long distances in the performance of their duties, 


_ their hours are regular, and when employed beyond official 


hours they are entitled to extra pay for the time so em- 
ployed. A comparison may be taken from a grade lower 
than surveyors,—examining officers of Customs, who oceupy 
a position and perform duties similar to division officers o 
Excise, a grade lower than supervisors :— ; 
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Scale. 


Customs. 
Yearly To 


m 
Fro Increment. 


. £ £ £ 

Ist Class Examining 230 10 300 
Officers. 

2nd ,, a sie ki HOO 10 220 

3rd " as 120 | - 5 150 


i Scale. 


EXCISE. 
Yearly 


E From 
Increment. 


f ey & & £ 
Foot-walk Supervisors - 260 setae KE) “300 
Riding itd ya bet 210 10 250 
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From the foregoing instances the following facts are sub- 
mitted :— : : 
1, That supervisors of Excise occupy a position of a 
most important and responsible character ; 


2. That their work entails a considerable amount of 
_ labour, both at home and abroad, with long and 
fatiguing journeys and frequent absence from resi- 
dence; and, ! 


| 


3, That as regards classification and salary they are very 
inadequately remunerated when compared with other 
departments in which the work and responsibility 
are not of so onerous a nature. 


VIII. The division officers of Inland Revenue number 
1,386, and are divided into two classes, viz., senior and 
junior, the former numbering 400, the latter 986. The 

salary of an officer in the senior class commences at 160/., 
and rises 8/. yearly to 2001. ‘The salary of an officer in the 
junior class commences at 130/., and rises by a yearly 
increment of 51. to 150/. These officers have very great 

” and important duties to perform, as the whole of the spirit 
duty and the greater portion of the malt duty is charged 
by them. In addition to these there are many other duties 
of as equally an important nature, viz., the charging the 
duty on sugar used in brewing, and the duties arising from 
the numerous Excise licenses. 


In 1870, owing to the additional duties and responsi- 
bilities thrown on the Excise branch, the Lords of the 
Treasury sanctioned a scale of salaries which, although 
benefiting every other grade of the service, did not raise 
the maximum salary of all division officers, but only that 
of the 400 seniors before alluded to. During the pastfew 
years it has become painfully apparent that the officers then 
excluded cannot hope for a period of from 10 to 12 years 
to receive the slightest benefit from their Lordships’ con- 
cession. This is felt by these officers to be a very great 
and pressing hardship, more especially when it has to be 
borne at a time when the pressure of demand is the 
greatest, and it is respectfully submitted that. as division 
officers perform exactly analogous duties to examining 
officers and gaugers of Customs they should recelve a 
similar scale of remuneration. . 

The following table shows the scale of salaries of division 
officers (Inland Revenue), examining officers, and gaugers 
(Customs) :— ° f 


Division Officers. Bxamining Officers. Gaugers. 


£ £ £ & £ £& 
Senior, 160 to 200 - | 1st Class, 210 to 300 Ist Class, 210 to 300. 
Junior, 130t0150 -|2%nd , 160td200 -| 2nd ., 160 to 200. 
srd_,, 120to150 -| 8rd ,, 120 to 150. 


IX. The question of classification is not the only grievance 
under which supervisors, in common with the other mem- 
bers of the department, labour. The question of horse and 
travelling allowance, and an allowance for subsistence, is 
the cause of very great dissatisfaction. As has been already 
explained, supervisors have to make long journeys, and are 
absent many hours weekly from home in the performance 
of their official duties. For this purpose they are required 
to keep horses, and an allowance of 45/7. per annum for 
horse keep is made to supervisors; and to ride officers, 
who are also required to keep horses, an allowance of 301. 
is made, In districts and rides, when it can be shown 
that the business can be efficiently performed with the 
aid of railways, and occasional hirings of conveyances, the 
horse is dispensed with, and an allowance for travelling 
expenses not exceeding 45/. per annum to supervisors and 
301. to ride officers is made. ‘I'o those acquainted with the 
expense of horse keep the allowance of 45/. and 301. per 
annum will at once appear as very inadequate, considera- 
tion being given to the fact that this sum is supposed to 
cover all expenses, including servant and the necessary 
expenses when absent from home. 


In addition to supervisors and ride officers, officers in 
divisions have to travel long distances in the performance 
of their duties, and for them there is no allowance for 
travelling expenses. Many divisions cover as great an area 

_as rides, and although the officers are not called upon to 
make visits in the country at stated times, as is the case of 
ride officers, yet in the course of J2 months a division 
officer must incur the expense of hiring conveyances for 

_ the purpose of visiting post offices, to survey spirit retailers, 

and to make inquiries respecting outstanding licenses. 


i 
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It will therefore be at once seen that the official is obliged 
to supplement the allowance by spending a considerable 
portion of his salary in the discharge of his duty. Unlike 
other departments, no allowance is granted for subsistence 
when the officer ig absent from home. A supervisor may 
be absent from home 24 hours, as many are at times, and 
yet no allowance is made if he be within the limits of his 


district. The rule is that a supervisor in his own district . 


is not entitled to a subsistence allowance except when 
engaged with the collector in the collection of the Revenue, 
and when specially engaged in collecting establishment 
and other licenses in his district. 


In the first instance he is entitled to an allowance of 6s. 
when absent over eight. hours, and in the latter to an 
allowance of 3s. Officers when similarly employed are 
paid 5s., and 3s. when absent over eight hours. It will be 
seen by referring to the accompanying tables that as 
regards travelling and subsistence allowances the officers 
of the out-door department compare very unfavourably 
with the officials in other departments, and with superin- 
tendents of county constabulary. The scale of allowance 
+o examiners is the cause of much loss to the officials of 
this class. During their time of probation, and when not 
actively employed, examiners are required to reside in 
London. To men with large families this entails a serious 
loss, as they are obliged to incur a double expense, that of 
their families in the country and their own personal 
expenses in London. The salary, 180/. per annum, sup- 
plemented by an allowance at the rate of 60/. per annum 
when officiating in viding districts, and 40/. per annum in 
foot-walk districts, is not sufficient to bear this double 
expense, and it frequently occurs that the heavy responsi- 
bilities incurred at this stage of an officer’s official life is the 
cause of serious embarrassment to him for years after his 
appointment toa district. Why an exception, in the case 
of an examiner, in respect to a daily subsistence allowance, 
should be made, as compared with inspectors in the same 
department, and officials in the tax departments, and in 
the Post Office, is, it is submitted, an anomaly which should 
be removed. In summing up their case as regards horse, 
and travelling, and subsistence allowances, the officers of 


the out-door department respectfully submit that as ser- _ 


vants of the Crown they are entitled to equal privileges 
with their brethren of the other Revenue departments. It 
is further submitted that the more zealous and efficient 
the supervisor or officer the greater the personal loss, for 
the inefficient supervisor or officer will by barely complying 
with the Board’s instructions prevent his expenses from 
entrenching very largely upon his salary, while on the 
cther hand the zealous supervisor or officer will not allow 
such’a consideration to affect him in the faithful discharge 
of his duty. The present system therefore holds out a 
premium to those who shirk their work, and the Revenue 
suffers in consequence. 


X. The want of office accommodation presses heavily 
upon many supervisors and officers. Through the changes 
in the mode of collecting the revenue upon servants, horses, 
carriages, &c., the number of persons who call upon the 
officials has in the last four years greatly increased, without 
any provision having been made in country stations as 
regards office accommodation. The officer is therefore 
obliged to devote a room in his house in which to receive the 
persons who call, and for the use of the supervisor when 
he examines the official books, and in which to keep the 
Revenue books and stores. He is thus obliged to suffer 
much inconvenience and loss without auy corresponding 
advantage. 


XI. Private leave and official holidays.—It is felt that, 
although this subject does not come within the scope of the 
instructions furnished to the Commission, it is a question 
which should be settled as regards the Civil Service, and 
that each department should have a clearly defined code of 
regulations as to leave of absence and sick leave. In the 
out-door department of Inland Revenue supervisors and 
officers are entitled to 14 days’ leave of absence (not in- 
cluding Sundays and official holidays) in the year, and 
they may, by deferring their leave for one year, have 28 
days’ leave (excluding Sundays and official holidays) every 
second year. It is submitted that supervisors and officers 
should be allowed 28 days’ leave of absence (excluding 
Sundays and official holidays) during the year. In view of 
the work which these officers have to perform, and the 


close application required, more especially in large towns 


where they are employed upon distilleries, and the fact 
that a large portion of the time now allowed is necessarily 
spent in travelling from the officer’s residence to his home, 
and on the return journey, 
suggested is not too much, 
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‘ ; Hi AREY T, ie, 
; TRAVELLING AND SuBSISTENCE ALLOWANCES. 
Inland Revenue. 


‘APPENDIX, TO, THIRD REPORT OF THE, - 


Rank. Conditions. 


Collectors = - | 14s. when absent over eight hours from re- 
f sidence on official duty and when collecting 

revenue. 

14s. when attending collector on collecting 
round. 

6s. when engaged on round with collector and 
absent over eight hours. 

Officers - - -| 5s. do. do. 


3d. per mile when travelling from station to 


Collectors’ clerks  - 


Supervisors - - 


Assistants = - 
station for every mile when the distance 
exceeds five miles. 
Examiners - - | Second-class fare. 
Inspectors - - | 14s. per day and first-class fare when engaged on 
survey. 
Do. - - | 14s. per.day for first 14 days when officiating 


as acting collectors, and lls. per day after 
fourteen days and first-class fares. 


Rank, Conditions. 


Surveyors of Taxes. 


Surveyors - - , First-class fare and 14s. when absent over eight 


hours. 
Post Office. 

Surveyors, principal { Actual travelling expenses and 17. per day. 

clerks, and post- 

masters. 
Surveyors’ clerks - Do. do. 1. and 15s. per day. 
Clerks in charge - Do. do. pater. yee wedks : 
Clerks in country | Actual travelling expenses and 5s. per day. : 

offices . acting as 


clerks in charge. \ 
Clerks in country | Actual travelling expenses and 5s. per day. 

offices acting as : 

temporary clerks 

to surveyors, 


TT ee een 


~ TaBLe 2, . 
Scuepuuz of Horse and Travelling Expenses in Police District, England. - 


No. of parishes ¥ 49 32 13 17 42 50 37 25 28 18 18 46 
Ayea (miles) - —- 218 105 121 62 120 152 116 85 107 80 | iy 130 
Population ! =| 86,874 20,917 23,167 22,778 19,180 52,994 24,916 26,975 67,910 19,845 35,058 85,341 
Cost of horse and|£ s. d.|£& 5s. d.|£ s. d.|& 6. d.|£ 6. d.|\& 5. al & s i BL Se Ge 6 4 a\/£ s. da|£ s. d.|\& s. d. 
travelling. 4513 4) 4315 11/5314 0/5912 2/51 7 1)78 910 46 4 4/5518 9/5117 1/5119 6/68 61/45 911 
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Note.—Forage, &c. supplied at contract price. Superintendents are allowed stables rent free, and the Services of a constable, 


TABLE 3, 
Excise Districts corresponding with. Police Districts. 
' (See Table 2.) 
Districts. Population. | Parish. | Area (miles).| Allowance. 
£ 
Maidstone - - 170,843 87 480 . 40 
Greenwich - 495,701 85 242 40 
Tonbridge - . 104,906 70 396 45 
Ashford - - 90,000 83, 422 45 
Canterbury - 906,000 56 220 38 
ae 


Note.—The greater portion of Greenwich district is within the 
metropolitan police district. 


(13.) STATEMENT susmitrep To THE CrviL SERVICE 
Ineurry Commission By Messrs. CROSS anp 
MARTIN. 


“* Respecting the method of selecting civil servants 
in the first instance.” 

The surveyors see no reason to. advocate any important 
change in the present system of open competition, and the 
only suggestion they venture to make under this head is 
that a number of appointments should be annually set 
apart for competition among the sons of civil servants. 

“ Respecting the principles upon which men should 
“ be transferred from office to office, and the possi- 
* bility of grading the Civil Service as a whole.” 

With the view to facilitate interchanges betweeh one 
department and another, and to render it possible to effect 
them in a thoroughly equitable manner, it is thought that 
the first principles recognized should be the classification 
of work, and the equality of payment for the same class of 
work, in whatever office performed. 

To this end, instead of placing entire departments under 
Regulations I. and II., it is thought that the duties per- 
formed in all public offices might be grouped under some 


broad yet distinctive divisions, as diplomatic, scientific, legal, 
administrative, and executive, and as duties pertaining’ to 
offices of receipt, account, and statistics. ' 

Having classified the work by such grouping, is it 
believed that the very large number of inter-departmental 
scales now existing could be abolished, and that one fixed 
scale of salaries in each group could be substituted, with 
annual increments proceeding from the lowest to the highest 
salary, staff appointments excepted. Redundant officials 
could then be transferred from one office. to another in the 
same group, with advantage to the service and without 
injury to the interests of their new colleagues or retarding 
their own advancement. Under such a system it would 
be possible to avoid grading men exercising functions 
calling for the rarer qualities of tact and self-reliance, and 
imposing much personal responsibility, with other men 
performing duties simply clerical, and whose work is 
conducted under the constant supervision of heads of 
departments. 

With regard to the group in which the surveyors think 
they have'a just claim to be included, they would mention 
the secretarial departments of the Revenue Services, the 
Legacy Duty Office, Inspectorships of Factories, Poor Law 
Auditorships, and other offices of a like character. To 
demonstrate the importance attached to the office of surveyor 
of taxes by those in authority, ij may here be mentioned 
that in addition to the examination by the Civil Service 
Commission, the assistant surveyor, after serving one year 
and before his appointment can be confirmed, has to 
undergo a searching departmental examination in Tax Law 
and practice. 


A STraTeMEnT or THE Duties or Surveyors oF 
TAXES. 


The office of surveyor of taxes is authoritatively declared 
by the Board of Inland Revenue to be “ one of great trust 
“and responsibility, the security of the Revenue depending 
essentially upon his intelligence, zeal, and activity.” 
The surveyor has to superintend at every stage the charging 
and collecting of the. Inhabited House Duty and the 
Income Tax. , 

He must make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
numerous and intricate Acts of Parliament, judges’ deci- 
sions, and departrhental regulations. . 

The surveyor is continually called upon in his district for 
opinion and advice on the application of the Tax Laws to 
the varied phases of commercial enterprise. Owing to his 
isolated position he has no means of ready reference to 
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officials of more experience than himself, and he is most 
frequently the only person whom the public deem an 
authority on Tax Law. - 

The surveyor has to acquire a knowledge of the annual 


_value of property in his district. His functions in relation 
to Schedule D. are of the most important and confidential 
character. He has to learn the trade customs of his 
neighbourhood, and the nature and value of the different 
businesses carried on, and to assist the Additional Com- 
missioners in forming judgments of the incomes realized, 
in order to avoid the necessity of exercising his power to 
surcharge. He appears on behalf: of the Crown at all 

_ appeal meetings, and must possess a knowledge of all the 
intricacies of book-keeping and accounts, to enable him to 
detect inconsistencies and inaccuracies in the balance-sheets 
produced. ‘ 

The surveyor is considered to be largely responsible for 
the safe and speedy collection of the duties, and he is 
required, when it becomes necessary, to set in motion and 
guide the machinery for the prevention of defalcations. In 
checking and passing the accounts of the many parochial 
collectors in his district, his duties assimilate to those of the 
Poor Law Auditor. . 

_ The making of special assessments, which. include those 
on railway companies and other concerns of a like magni- 
tude, the administration of the Metropolitan Valuation 
Acts, the periodical adjustment of .the assessments on 
properties, the checking and certifying the various Income 
Tax claims, the correspondence with the public and with 
the several departments under the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, the keeping of a large number of official ledgers 
and registers, and the preparing of Parliamentary and 
other statistical accounts, call for the exercise of sound 
judgment, accuracy, and assiduity on the part of the 
surveyor. 


PROMOTION UNDER THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
Division INTO CLASSES. 


In amalgamating the Irish and the English branches of 
\the tax department, very great anomalies and inequalities 
were unavoidably produced to the detriment of the English 
staff, This can be readily shown in a few words of 
illustration, ‘ , d 

B, C, D, E, F, G, and H entered the deparment m 
1860, in that order of seniority. On the amalgamation 
taking place, H took rank in the second class, while B, C, 
D, E, F, and G are still in the third class, so that at this 
moment H ranks 62 places above B. J and K entered 
the service in 1862; K was appointed to the Irish staff, 
J to the English. In 1868 K was promoted to the third 
class; J is still about 14 places from the top of the fourth 
class, and may hope, after 16 years’ service, to attain the 
same grade as K did in six. ‘These appointments were 
made by competitive examination, J taking the highest 
marks, and K the lowest. 

Numerous cases of a similar character could be cited, 
showing the irregular and fortuitous nature of promotions 
under the present system. Entire stagnation now exists in 
the department. ‘ 

There are at this moment in the lowest class of surveyors 
15 men who have been for three years, lf for more than 
two years, and 18 for more than one year at their maximum 
of salary. At the present rate of progress the 15th of 
these men would be from four to five years longer without 


promotion, the 32nd nine years longer, and the 50th 13° ~App.B. 


years longer. : 

From December 1868 to June 1874, only 11 assistant 
surveyors were promoted, an average of two per year. 

T’en assistant surveyors haye been more than one year at 
their maximum, and 12 are now in the first year of their 
maximum. 

The assistant surveyors referred to were not permitted to 
enter the service before they.were 19 years old, while in 
other offices for which the same examination was passed, - 
admission was granted at 16. .There is no prospect of any 
improvement in the rate of promotion in our body unless 
some change of system be made, and the prospects of the 
younger men are gloomy in the extreme. 


RETIREMENT ON ABOLITION OF OFFICE. 


The Income Tax being only an annual impost, the 
surveyors feel that they are peculiarly interested in this 
question. It has hitherto been customary, in cases of 
compulsory retirement, to give the retiring officials pensions 
calculated on the supposition that they have been employed 
five, seven, or ten years longer than their actual service, 
that is— 

10 years is taken as 15 years. 

Ii erg HEM pooBBy Us 

200 yy ony = 
This scale is unequal in its operation. 

The officer who on retirement had served 15 years would 
have seven years additional time added to his service, while 
one who had served 19 years would have the same addition 
only. It is suggested that a more equitable system would 
be to add one half-year for every year of actual’ service. 
But it is thought that this amelioration alone would be 
insufficient fully to meet the justice of these cases, for 
although additional time is given, the additional salary is 
not considered. A person retiring after 15 years’ service 
would, with an addition of seven years, be entitled to 


22-60ths of his-salary, but if he actually served the addi- 


tional seven years he would probably be in receipt of a 
considerably increased salary. If it be just to give the 
additional time, the surveyors would venture to ask why 


the additional salary should not also be considered in 


fixing the pension. ‘The hardship of being called upon to 
retire on a small pension in middle life can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

In conclusion the surveyors beg to re-state briefly the 
views they advocate, viz. :— 

First. That a proportion of appointments in the Civil 
Service be set apart for competition among the sons of 
civil servants. He ty 

Second. That a grouping system, according to the 
character of the work performed should be adopted, and 
that all sections of departments where the work is of the 
same class should be graded together, with corresponding 
scales of salary. 

Third. That free interchange of officials should take 
place, as circumstances might render expedient, between all 
offices of the same group. 

Fourth. That an improvement be effected in the present 
Treasury rules respecting retirement on abolition of office. 


J. A. Cross. 
: W. Martin. 
July 27, 1874. 
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OBSERVATIONS BY Mr. GOULBOURN ON EVIDENCE GIVEN BY MEN EMPLOYED 
IN THE OUT-DOOR DEPARTMENT OF THE CUSTOMS. 


(1.) Ozservations by Mr. GOULBURN on evidence 
given by men in the Out-poor Department of the 
Customs, 


In commenting upon the evidence of the out-door officers 
Terry, Brady, and Stubbs, it appears most convenient io 
deal with the evidence in the order in which the questions 
and answers occur, rather than to take the evidence of each 
officer separately. 

Terry, in answer 1287, represents that before 1872 the 
classification of the out-door officers at the out-ports ranged 


_from a maximum of 917. 10s., the maximum at certain ports 


being 66/., and at some ports a different maximum. ‘This 
statement is incorrect. Before 1872 the out-door officers at 
the out-ports were paid 17 different rates, ranging at the 
different ports from 66/7. to a maximum of 811., the salaries 
at the larger ports being, on an average, 15/. below those 
at, Liverpool. At the revision, the minimum was fixed at 
55/., and the maximum at 85/., and the scale was arranged 
as follows; viz.,— 


£ £ 

2nd class, 55. After 5 years, 60 
; x 10° ,,, 65 

Ist class, 75 Bs OD pe RO) 
: ” 10 2” 85 


and the scale was made to apply to all the out-ports (ex- 
cept Liverpool). _At ports where there is no first class the 
officers progress, after 15 years, to 70/. ; 

It is natural that the officers should, as stated in answer 
1291, prefer annual to quinquennial increases of salary, as 
an officer receiving 1/. per annum increase, instead of 51, 
at the end of five years, will gain 10/. in the five years by 


- the arrangement, or 20/., if the annual incrément were 


1291 to 1293, 


1296. 


1297 to 1300, 


made 2/,,as suggested in answer 1298. As a matter of 
account, the alteration would cause much trouble. 

Brady, in answers 1291 to 1293, asserts that the old 
classification which existed previously to 1872 was better 
than the new scale with quinquennial increments, and 
represents that 16 men in Dublin would have had 5/. a 
year more under the former scale than they now have, and 
that he is not quite positive that two would not have had 
10/. more. As a rule, the revised scale has conferred a 
benefit on the out-door officers, but there are cases in which 
it has affected officers at some of the large ports prejudi- 
cially. Brady is not correct in his statement of its effect as 
regards Dublin. Ten have 5/. less, and five have 1J. less 
than they would have had, had the scale of pay and the 
number of officers remained unchanged. The number of 
officers has, however, been reduced from 51 to 40, which 
would have stopped the promotion of officers under the old 
scale. If the maximum of the present 2nd class were in 
creased from 65/. to 70/., it would almost entirely remedy 
the cases where officers have been injured. 


Brady, in support of his objections to quinquennial | 


increments, refers in answer 1296 to the case of an out- 
door officer who has been 36 years in the service, and is 
only now recéiving the minimum salary of the Ist class, 
He has omitted to state that the.officer referred to was a 
boatman for the first 22 years of his service, and only be- 
came an out-door officer-in April 1861. Asa boatman he 
could never have risen to the amount he now receives. 
Brady suggests, in answers 1297 to 1300, that the out- 
door officers should not be: divided into two classes, but 
that they should be allowed to proceed by annual incre- 
ments of 2/, toa higher maximum than 85/,; and he also 


asserts that the minimum salary of 557. is insufficient. If 
the principle of a service scale be adopted for other branches 
of the service, it could not well be withheld from the out- 
door officers. ‘The maximum of 85/. a year is sufficient 
with reference to the duties required of out-door officers, 
and the minimum need not be increased, as it is sufficient 
for a man first entering the service. | 

Terry proposes in answer 1301, and Brady in answer 
1305, that annual increments should be made retrospective. 
This is a proposal to which it is not probable that any 
Government wouid accede. 

Brady, in the same answer, claims that the out-door 
officers at Dublin should be placed on the same scale of 
salary as the officers at London and Liverpool. London 
has always been held in the Customs, as in other depart- 


ments, to have a claim to higher salaries; and Liverpool, as, 


the second commercial town in the United Kingdom, has 
likewise been considered. to be entitled to a somewhat 
higher scale than the other out-ports. If the salaries of 
the out-door officers at Dublin were raised to the same 
amount as in London or Liverpool, all other classes of officers, 
not only in Dublin, but at the out-ports generally, would 
have to be dealt with in the same manner, and a very large 
and unnecessary increase of expense would be incurred. 
The officers and clerks in London and Liverpool would 
also claim to have their salaries increased so as to replace 
them in their former position. ; 
Brady and Terry, in answer 1302, represent that out-door 
officers collect the Board of Trade statistics, make returns 
of the quantities of goods duty paid, and in some instances 


act with respect to the Mercantile Marine, and as Board of’ 


Trade officers. ‘This is an exaggerated and incorrect de- 
scription of an out-door officer’s work. The duties devolv- 
ing upon out-door officers are simple in character, and are 
performed under the immediate supervision of examinin 
officers. In many cases they act only as a preventive 
force. 

In answer 1306 Stubbs refers to the fact that out-door 
officers are called upon in some instances to act as examin- 
ing ofticers, and draws particular attention to the fact 


that although eight out-door officers at Hull act as examin- 


ing officers, only two get extra remuneration for that 
duty. Before out-door officers were eligible to succeed to 
the rank of examining officer, they were allowed ls. a day 
extra when called upon occasionally to actin that capacity ; 
but since all vacancies of examining officers have been 


filled up from their own body, such payment has been dis- » 


continued, except in cases where it is found necessary to 


have the constant assistance of one or more acting examin- ~ 


ing officers. In these cases the men are paid 10. a year 
in addition to their salaries as out-door officers. Officers 
who are occasionally called upon to perform senior duty are 
thereby afforded an opportunity of qualifying themselves 
for promotion, and that is considered sufficient adyan- 
tage. 

Stubbs further asserts, in answer 1308, that there are 
several instances at Hull of men with from 30 to 40 years 
service only receiving salaries varying from 601. to 751. 

There are only three out-door officers at Hull to whom 
this statement can apply, and even in these cases the 
lowest salary received is 717. 

' In one case the officer is in receipt of a salary of 76/.,and 
has been 34,%, years in' ‘the service, but for 13,5, years of 
this period he was only an extra man, ‘ 

In the second case the officer is in receipt of a salary of 
751., and has been 30,8, years in the service, but for 12,5, 
years of this period he was only an extra man, 
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In the third case the officer is in receipt of a salary of 
71l., and has been 3312 years in the service, but for 162; 
years of this period he was only an extra man. 


There are boatmen with the length of service mentioned. 


who are receiving 601. and 65/., but-the boatmen have 
always been paid at a lower rate than the out-door 


officers. 

Stubbs also refers, in answer 1309, to an officer at South- 
ampton who, he states, has 30 odd years’ service, and is 
only at the same salary as when he entered the service. 
The officer alluded to entered the service as a tidewaiter at 
201. and Qs. 6d. day pay,=65/. 10s.: he subsequently 
obtained an appointment as weigher at the lower salary of 
451. and 1s. day pay,=60/. 10s. At the amalgamation of 
1860 he was placed 23 steps lower in the classification than 
he would have been if he had remained as a tidewaiter. 
The appointment of weigher was obtained at his own ap- 
plication, for the sake of avoiding the more arduous duties 
of tidewaiter, and of progressing to the better paid office of 
locker. 

Questions Nos. 1314 and 1315 relate to the number of 
out-door officers at the out-ports and in London; and the 
answer given by Stubbs as to the out-ports is more correct 
than that given by Brady, the actual number of out-door 
officers at the out-ports (exclusive of Liverpool) being 
PEO 

Trom the statement made by Stubbs in answer 1316 it 
might be supposed that the discontinuance of the practice 
of paying out-door officers 1s. a day extra when employed 
as examining officers was connected with the recent revision 
of their salaries. This is not so. The allowance was discon- 
tinued under the circumstances already explained (1306). 
The change wa’ made before the revision of 1872. 

In answer 1317 Terry contrasts the position of the out- 
door officers with that of subordinate officers in other 
branches of the Civil Service, and points out that upon 
appointment the examination which is now fixed for officers 
of Inland Revenue is exactly the same as that fixed for out- 
door officers of Customs. The first point is one with which 
the Committee can deal without any observations from me ; 
and as regards the second, whilst it is correct that the 
subjects of examination are precisely the same for a second- 
class assistant of Excise and an out-door officer of Customs, 
and that the former receives a better scale of pay, I have 
to observe that it is not necessary to raise the pay of the 
out-door officers of Customs to that allowed to the second- 
class assistants of Excise. 

Brady in answer 1322 advances by way of complaint 
that out-door officers must have five years approved service 
before they are allowed to compete for the position of 
examining officer; and he adds that by the late revision 
the redundant officers will not be absorbed for two, three, 
or four years, and that he will have to wait for that period 
before he can get an opportunity of competing. It is no 
great hardship to require an out-door officer to serve five 
years before allowing him to compete for the superior posi- 


tion of examining officer, from which he was formerly ex- 


cluded altogether. And to show that these promotions are 
by no means few and far between, it may be stated that 67 
officers have been promoted by competition since July 
1873, their periods of service varying from 5 to 16% years, 
their average service being about 7% years. The out-port 
examining officers who became redundant in consequence 
of the abolition of the sugar duties have all been provided 
for. 

In the same answer Brady further complains that the 
out-port out-door officers have not been allowed to com- 
pete for gaugerships in London. The explanation is very 
simple. London is the only port where a separate class of 
gaugers exists; and after full consideration the Board 
decided that it was not necessary or desirable to throw 
open the few vacancies that occur in that branch to the 
whole out-door department; and they are filled up, one half 
by competition, the other half by selection from amongst 
the out-door officers in London only. Until the revision 
of 1872 the out-port out-door officers could not compete 
for the examining officerships in London: they can now do 
so, and have been benefited to that extent. This con- 
cession has, no doubt, led to the present groundless claim. 

Brady concludes this answer by stating that he served 
first at Liverpool, but was removed to Dublin, whereby he 
lost 187. a year; and he adds that two men who entered 
the service at Liverpool three years after him, and have 
since been removed to Dublin, have 67. a year more salary 
than he has. From the records of the Department it 
appears that Brady entered the service as an out-door 
officer at Liverpool in June 1868, at 55/., and 1s. day pay= 
7ll.; and that he was removed, at his own request, by 
exchange, to be out-door officer at Dublin in September 
1869, at 40/., and 1s. day pay=56/. On the 4th May 1872 
he attained 612. as an out-door officer of the second class at 


36914. 


that port. Two officers who entered the service at Liver- 
poolin July 1870 (two years after Brady) became super- 
numeraries at that port on the revision of the establishment 
on lst April 1872, when they had a salary of 71/.; and at 
their own request they were appointed out-door officers of 
the second class at Dublin with 65/7. a year, the maximum 
salary of the class. Irish officers will constantly return to 
Ireland at any sacrifice, and the loss Brady refers to was 
brought about by his own request. 

In answer to question 1323, Stubbs alleges that it-seems 
as if at some of the ports power is given to prevent an 
officer from competing; and he states that during the last 
competition three men at the port of Newcastle were pre- 
vented from entering the competition, viz., himself, his 
brother, and a man named Renwick. He adds further, in 
answers 1324 and 1325, that he cannot say why he was 
prevented from competing; that he thinks it very unfair 
that any man should be prevented. from entering the com- 
petition when there is really nothing against his character, 
except perhaps a little personal dislike or antipathy to him ; 
and that the period of service required before an officer can 
compete should be reduced a little. 

The witness can hardly have been at a loss to account for 
the fact that neither he, nor his brother, nor Renwick were 
allowed to compete for an examining officership on the 
last occasion, viz., July 1873. The witness was charged 
with insubordination, and reduced to the bottom of his 
class in July 1870; and he was again enjoined, in January 
1873, to obey the orders of his superior officers ; and these 
instances of misconduct are quite sufficient to account for 
his not having been allowed to compete. So far as the 
Board of Customs are aware, Renwick did not offer himself 
as a candidate; and C. Stubbs, the brother of the witness, 
was excluded from the competition in consequence of his 
having been charged and reduced within the five years pre- 
ceding the date of the competition.. Any officer of five 
years service whose charater is good is allowed to become a 
candidate. If an officer has not conducted himself satis- 
factorily as an out-door officer, he is not fit to be advanced 
to a superior position where he would have officers placed 
under him. 

Terry, in answer 1326, mentions that there are many 
small ports which have only second-class officers, who rise 
by quinquennial increments from 55/. to 701., and that they 
cannot rise any bigher. He should have informed the 
Commissioners that the position of the officers at the ports 
referred to was, with very few exceptions, improved by the 
new scale of salaries sanctioned in 1872, as may be judged 
from the fact that at 


£ 

46 ports the former maximum salary was 56 
2 ob] 39 39 ” 60 
14 2 2” 33 399 61 
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8 33 33 EB) 3 66 
1 33 3” 33 39 68 
6 3 3 39 3 71 
] 39 39 39 33 79 


In answer 1327 Terry gives what professes to be a descrip- 
tion of the duties of an out-door officer at Arbroath. The 
duties mentioned form no part of the ordinary work per- 
formed by any out-door officer at Arbroath. Occasionally, 
during the absence of the collector or clerk, one of them is 
employed to assist in the clerical work, and he then performs 
duties connected with Mercantile Marine and Light Dues 
Department. f 

The revisions of salary carried out of late years have had 
just the opposite effect to that stated by Stubbs in answer 
1330. Before the last revision the out-door officers at the 
out-ports were paid at no less than 17 different rates; now 
they are all paid according to the same fixed scale, viz., 


First class - - - S075 
after 5 years - - 80 

” 10 ” a re sj 85 
Second class - - - - 55 
after 5 years - - 60 

3 10 2 2 . - 65 


and at ports where there is no first class the officers pro- 
, gress after 15 years to 707. 

Brady in the same answer asserts that the officers at 
Dublin have, if anything, longer hours than the officers at 
London and Liverpool. This is not correct, the regulated 
hours being the same. 

Terry quotes a case of an officer at Portsmouth, to show 
that annual increments, if granted, should he made retro- 
spective, and alleges that unless this were conceded the 
officer would lose 82/. in the first 10 years. This is a 
mistake. If the officer obtained his promotion at once he 
would lose 55/. (not 82/.) in the first ten years, as compared 
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with the amount. he would receive under a scale progress- 
ing by annual increments of 2/. ‘The grant of increments 
now for past years of service is a proposal:which could not 
be entertained. 


Smith begins ‘his evidence by objecting, in answer to 
question 1335, to classification in toto; and afterwards, in 
answer to 1342, expresses a desire that there should be no 
bar or break between the first and second classes. The 
officers would » of) course benefit by a service scale with 
annual increments’; and if the system should be adopted 
for other branches ‘of the’ service, it could hardly be with- 
held: from, out-door offices, but the change would be 
decidedly expensive for the Crown. 

The witness is mistaken in’ stating, in his answer to 1338, 
that there is: no bar between the first and sécond classes 
except the question of vacancies. ‘There isa decided bav, 
no officer being allowed to be promoted from the second to 
the first: class unless’ certified to be qualified for all the 
duties of an out-door officer. 

In answer'to 1339 Smith alleges that although, by an 
order of the Lords of the Treasury in 1872, there‘can be no 
911. class, there are: still 24 offices retained on ‘that class ; 
and he asserts that an officer may remain at the maximum 
saiary of the second ‘class: for 10 or 15 years... The witness 


is Incorrectin regard to'the salary of 91/., ‘as. it is‘a rate’ 
recognized by the order of 1872 for officers who were in the’ 
service at the time, and was fixed'as an ‘equivalent for the’ 


salary of 757. per annum, and 16/.* commuted ‘day pay.” 
It is not at all’ probable that: officers) will’ remain for the 
period stated, at the maximum of the second class. ‘There 
are now 49 officers at’ the maximum of that class, 23 of 
whom attained iton the 1st. April 1872, and the remaining 
26 since that\date; and'thereiis very little doubt but that 
they will all’ pass’ into ‘the ‘first ‘class, if: qualified, before 
10 years have elapsed. .0)))> 

In’ answer to question 1345, Smith’ states that competi- 
tion for vacancies of examiniiig officer is very uncertain and 
extremely unsatisfactory, adding that there are 700 officers 
in London; 350 in’ Liverpool, atid about 1,000 at the out- 
ports, all of whom can compete for about 20-vacancies. 
This statement gives a very inaccurate idea of how the 
competitive system operates, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing facts : On the last occasion, namely, in February 1873. 
on notice being given that a competitive examination was 
about to be held, 401 candidates sent in their names ; of 
these 228 were rejected on the test examination, leaving 
173 only ‘to compete; of these 67 have already received 
appointments as examining officers, and others will also 
obtain promotion ; but the great majority of the 173 failed 
to pass such an'examination as would justify the Board in 
advancing them to the superior office of examining officer. 
Both the witnesses Smith and Kearney were rejected in the 
test examination. 

Smith's answers to questions 1346, 1347, and 1350 give 
a very imperfect idea of the system pursued by the Board 
in selecting out-door officers for promotion to the vacancies 
of examining officer that are not filled by competition. The 
Board select those officers only who are certified by the 
superior officers to. possess all the. qualifications necessary 
for the superior office... In London and. Liverpool the 
officers are selected from a. class of acting examining officers ; 
and it may be stated generally that no officer is selected 
who has not given, practical |proof of his qualification for 
the post of examining officer... The system of allowing half 
the vacancies to be filled by selection works admirably for 
the service, as steady and experienced men are appointed, 
who. would. nevertheless. be unable to compete with the 
younger generation who. have come more recently from 
school. 

In answer to question 1351, Smith asserts that if there 
were a yacancy of examining officer in London this year, 
perhaps the Board would not fill it up for three years to 
come. ‘This statement is made without anything to justify 
it. The reductions inthe number of examining officers 
in London. in consequence .of the abolition of the sugar 
duties rendered it necessary to suspend ‘the filling up of 
vacancies in that branch for a time; but as there are only 
two supernumerary examining officers in London now to 
be provided for, vacancies. will be filled up from the out- 


door officers list very much within the period stated. The, 


date of the last promotion of an officer by selection was 
3rd December 1873, and by competition 6th December 1873, 

The answers to questions 1352 to 1361 have reference to 
the regulations under which the competitive examinations 
for the post of examining officer have been conducted ; and 


Smith, after stating that most of the officers are perfectly: 


open to pass. some test, asks that the standard should be 
fixed to which they should all attain, and suggests that the 
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examination should be removed into the hands of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, as that would place the competi- 
tion beyond the possibility of suspicion, observing that the 
officers think they have very good reasons for basing their 
opinion upon that the examimation is.not strictly fair. The 
test examination applied on the last occasion consisted only 
of writing from dictation, and no lower standard than. that 
could be fixed) with propriety... Thig witness, (as well as 
Kearney), was, as already stated, one of the candidates on 
that occasion, and failed to pass the test. .If the competi- 
tive examinations, were confined to, educational . qualifica- 
tions, only, there would be no reason why they should not 
be. conducted. by the..Civil Service Commissioners ; but 
inasmuch as one half of the questions are of a departmental 
and practical character, the. Civil Service..Commissioners 
are not in a position to, frame the questions, or to judge of 
the, correctness. of the answers of the candidates. .The 
questions are prepared. by the Surveyors General, and sub- 
mitted) to the. Board for approval,. The examination is 
conducted at certain fixed centres, and the papers are all 
transmitted to London ; they are, then: carefully checked by 
competent; officers; under the personal supervision of one of 
the Surveyors General, and are ultimately laid before the 
Board, who then decide, upon them...;"The papers, do not 
show thename of the candidate, but, merely. a number ; and 
the box containing the papers which identify the candi- 
dates with these numbers remains. under lock and key with 
the Assistant Secretary. until. after the Board have arrived 
at their decision ; so that there:is not the slightest, ground 
for suspicion that any unfair influence can have been used 
for or against any candidate. The practical questions can 
only be prepared by practical officers, who alone are com- 
petent to estimate the value of the answer returned. The 
Customs tariffs do not,'as alleged in answer. to 1361, afford 
sufficient; information on the subject’ to enable,any one 
who. is: unacquainted with. the practical working, of the 
department to conduct this branch of the examinations. 
Kearney,.in answers 1362.to 1372, and in answerto 1376, 
describes the, system. adopted in selecting officers. at Liver- 
pool for promotion to the vacancies of examining ‘officer not 
filled. by competition ; and Smith, in answersito 1373, 1374, 
and.1377, describes..the practice followed.in London. To 
prevent any misapprehension on ‘the point, itis desirable to 
explain the system in operation at each of these ports. ‘The 
practice pursued at Liverpool in regard to the selection of 
officers to. be recommended. for promotion to. the rank of 
examining officer is as follows: Before.an out-door officer’s 
name is placed on thelist. of .those who are called upon to 
act occasionally as, examining officer, he is subjected by the 
local, officers to a simple examination to test-his educational 
attainments. .If the .result proye satisfactory, and. the 
officer’s subsequent conduct justifies it, he is, in turn, recom- 
mended to the Board for promotion to the list ,of acting 
examining officers, with. the allowance of )10/.., per. annum, 
From this last. list:the officers recommended to the Board 
for promotion to the rank. of examining officer are selected 
without,any further examination: @- Ore 

The officers in. London who are promoted. by selection 
aye all taken from the: class of acting examining officers, 
and have’. proved their fitness for the post. . Before men 
are put on the class.of acting examining officers they have 
been employed occasionally, on emergencies, in the superior 
capacity,*so, that, their fitness. for advancement has been 
fully tested. . When an, acting, examining officer is tem- 
porarily required to meet an emergency, the senior qualified 
out-door officer is called out; and if. he perform the duty 
satisfactorily, he eventually gets placed on, the permanent 
acting list, and rises to the superior position of examining 
officer. ihre, vhs . 

In answers to questions 1378 to 1387, Kearney represents 
that the out-door officers at. Liverpool] object to having two 
systems of promotion ,—that is, by selection and.competition, 
—in operation, and that they do not like either as they now 
exist... He also suggests a plan which he considers would 
remedy the defects of the presentarrangement. . The system 
of filling one half of the vacancies of examining officers by 
selection, and one. half -by*competition, has: been found to 
work fairly towards the officers, and satisfactorily for the 


_ service. ‘he selection. system affords an opportunity of 


rewarding old and deserving officers who, although’ not 
highly educated, have given practical proof of their qualifi- 
cation for the post. of examining officer ; and the competi- 
tive system aftords an opening for young officers of superior 
education, whom it is desirable to retain in the service,, but 
who would not remain if it were not for the prospect of 
rising to an examining ‘officership in less time than they 
could hope to reach the position by selection. 

Kearney brings under notice of the Commissioners, in 
answers to 1389 and 1390, the fact that the out-door 
officers have been injured. by, departmental) and fiscal 
changes ; and, in reply, it can- only ..be. stated that the 
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departmental changes have been consequent, on ‘fiscal 
changes; and that cases of injury to prospects cannot be 
avoided altogether, although no actual loss of salary is 
suffered by any individual at the time the changes are 
made 


Kearney, in answer to 1391, asserts that in the late 
changes between the old system and the new, promotion 
has shown itself so slow that the officers feel anything but 
satisfied with it; and states that the actual increase in the 
cost of paying the officers at Liverpool between 1872 and 
the time when he gave his evidence (23rd June'1874), which 
he calls 17 months, has been only 40/.; and he: explains, 
in answerto 1392, that he means to say that 40/. represents 
the whole of the increments that have been obtained “ during 
“ those 17 months.” ‘The effect of the revision has been 
very different from what is here alleged, and the increments 
obtained since April 1872 have amounted to much more 
than 402, Out of 150 out-door officers placed on the first 
class at Liverpool on 1st April 1872— 


ey obtained an increase of 4 
2D.) a) ” il 0 
(2 } cy nn cy) { 5 


and of 200 ‘who were placed‘ on the second class 75 ob- 
tained an increase of 5/. ‘Between Ist April and 31st De- 
cember 1872— iy jets 4 

‘19 obtaimed an increase of 5/. : 
and between Ist January 1873 and 23rd J une 1874 


£ 

9 obtained an increase of 4 
fs Ps os ae AFL () 
Uy oahaeaes 5 


showing the total amount of the increments obtained since 
April 1872: to be 2981., and not 40/. as represented. ‘The 


witness’s calculation of 17-months from Ist April 1872: to: 


the time of giving his evidence is incorrect. i 

In answers to 1395, 1396, and 1397, Smith and Kearney 
claim, on behalf of. the out-door officers in London and 
Liverpool, that the duties performed by the out-door officers 
at the out-ports generally are not to be compared with the 
duties devolving on the officers in London and Liverpool, 
particularly as regards “the clerical and responsible 
“ duties.”. To this it,.must be replied that the nature and 
responsibility of the duties of the out-door officers do not 
vary very much, and may be taken as being about the same 
at all the ports. The,work,is certainly most severe in 
London. Lestat, ie 3 

Smith proceeds, i answers to 1398, 1399; and 1409, to 
describe the duties performed by the out-door officers in 
London, and he asserts that “the duties performed for 
« the most part’ by the 700 men are purely clerical;’” that 
“ officers are in charge of every warehouse,” and, that 
« the officer is held responsible for every package received 
“© oy delivered from his particular warehouse; that the 
out-door officers “fill up the lockers order” for the 
delivery of goods, and enter in their stock books the date 
and time of their departure. He further alleges that.the 
“ legal hours haye been considerably extended since 1860,” 
and that the whole “of the statistical accounts received in 
“ the Statistical Department in the Custom-house are 
“ derived simply and solely from our body,” adding “all 
« the statistics of imports and exports which you see in 
“ your daily papers, or by monthly or quarterly returns, 
“ are supplied. by the out-door officers in the port of 
« Tondon and the port of Liverpool.” . This is a. gross 
misrepresentation of the duties of the out-door officers in 
London generally. Very few are employed- upon what can 
be ealled clerical duties. The officers. stationed at the 


bonded warehouses are not responsible for the safe custody. 
of the goods deposited therein; that, responsibility rests, 


with the proprietor ofthe premises,.who has to pay the 


duty on any goods that may not be accounted for satis-, 
The. out-door, 


factorily at the periodical, stock-taking. 1 
officers act as acheck upon the goods. going out; but 
nothing can be more simple than this duty; they have 
merely to see that the marks and numbers on.the packages 


agree with the delivery orders that, have been sent down. to, 


them from the Warehousing, Department, and, on, the 
delivery of the goods, to note the fact on, the back. of the 
order, noting also the. particulars in a. book called. the 
« stock book.” In many cases the deliveries are not 
checked by out-door officers at all. The. debit, side of the 


stock book is. made out. by, an examining officer... The 


legal hours of those out-door officers who were tidewaiters 
before the amalgamation in 1860 have not been, increased ; 


nor, in effect, have the hours of those who ‘were ‘formerly 


weighers or lockers, who are ‘still ‘so employed, as the legal 
hours for the’ receipt and’ delivery’ of dutiable goods ‘have 


not been changed. * 


we 


The statistical accounts are not dérived from information 
furnished by the out-door officers; they are based. upon 
documents, that the outdoor officers never see, viz., the 
copies of the merchants entries, which go direct from: the 
Long Room to the Statistical Office. If discrepancies are 
subsequently discovered between the quantities given in 
the entries.and the quantities delivered, a notice. of the 
corrections to. be made is sent to the Statistical Department 
by the examining’ officers; and out-door officers, acting in 
@ superior capacity, may occasionally be employed in. this 
branch of duty. Kxcept when acting in superior capacities 
out-door officers are subject. to the constant. check and 
supervision, of examining officers, and their duties are 
simple and easily performed. 

The assertion, in answer to 1399, that the. out-door 
officers are put in a position “ of the most absolute control 
“ and trust.” is not true. And, with reference to the state- 
ment that the officers pay for their commission on entrance 
into the service, it is to be observed that since July 1865 
out-door officers have been relieved from paying stamp- 
duty on their commissions. 

Smith, in answer to 1402, refers to the examination 
required to be passed by out-door officers on their entrance 
to the service, and concludes by stating “ that the standard 
“ fixed for our‘entrance_into the service does not express 
“* the qualifications which are required of us when we 
“ become officers in the service.” The examination is 
quite sufficient to secure the class of men required for 
these appointments. Such a duty as that referred to in 
this answer, viz., of seeing whether the discrepancies 
between the quantities of goods entered and the quantities 
delivered is equal to 10 per'cent., devolves upon examining 
officers, or upon out-door officers selected to act in that 
capacity, and not upon the general body of out-door 
officers. 

Smith, finally, in answer to 1408, represents that the 
duties now thrown upon the out-door officers “are not so 
“ much the protection of the revenue, or so much the 
“ collection of the revenue, as a thorough supervision and 
a truthful rendering of accounts for. statistical purposes 
« and Board of Trade purposes,’’ ‘This statement is quite 
inconsistent with the real facts of the case, The principal 
duty of an out-door officer is simply the protection of the 
revenue. When entrusted with higher duties he is either 
acting in a superior capacity, or subject’ to the constant 
check and supervision of a superior officer. 


6é 


Mr. Keene commences his evidence by stating, in answer 
to question 1461, that the duties to be performed by 
gaugers require the same’ characteristics and educational 
qualifications as the duties to be performed by clerks, 
but that they add to these certain technical and practical 
matters which are learnt after being appointed; and he 
goes on to remark, in answers 1462-63, that all the gaugers 
have not at the present time ordinary clerical knowledge, 
owing to the way in which the department has been 
recruited of late years, and that he believes the educational 
test ought to be raised in order to give anything like the 
men that the duties of the department really require. 

For the ordinary duties of the Gauging Department, 
which are described by Mr. Keene in answer to question 


1484, no greater amount of clericai knowledge or skill’ 


is required than is sufficient to enable the officer to enter 
correctly in his official book the particulars of the dimen- 
sions taken by him with the instruments used in the 
execution of his duty. He must also have a sufiicient 
knowledge of arithmetic to. enable kim readily to calculate 
the quantity of wine or spirit for duty from the dimen- 
sions obtained. ; 

London is the only port where the soparate oftice of 
gauger is borne on the establishment, and vacancies are 
filled up irom the ranks of the out-door officers in London,— 
one half by selection, and one half by competition. 
all other ports the office is combined with that of examin- 
ing officer; and if Mr. Keene’s suggestion were adopted, 
that the educational test for gaugers in London should 
be raised, it would follow that the educational standard 
for the examining officers at the otit-porty (being also 
gaugers) should be raised also. The raising of the test 
beyond that which is now applied before an’ officer can 
advance to either of those posts is quite unnecessary. | 

Before an officer is allowed to perform the practical duty 
of a gauger, he undergoes instruction in the technical and 
practical work of the office; and a careful and attentive 
officer soon acquires sufficient’ skill and discrimination to 
enable him to deal with any cases that are likely to arise 
inthe ordinary performance of ‘his duty.’ His operations 


are ‘also subject to’ the check of an experienced inspector,’ 


to whom he’ can refer in any case of doubt or difficulty; 
who would decide any of the’ nice points” alluded’ to 
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in answer to question 1465. The new mode of charging 
duty on wines according to their alcoholic strength 
(referred to in the same answer) has not imposed any 
greater responsibility upon or affected the work of the 


_gaugers generally. The duty of ascertaining the quantity 


of spirit in wines is entrusted to a few officers, who are 
stationed in the laboratories specially fitted up for the 
purpose. <Any. intelligent officer can readily acquire all 
the knowledge that is necessary to perform the testing 
operation, the process being simple. j 

The testing of beer, alluded to in answer 1466, is 
entrusted to one officer only ; and with reference to the 
other items of a gauger’s duty referred to in the same 
answer, it is to be observed that the calculations of these 
officers are checked by the clerks in the Warehousing 
Department. 

Mr. Keene has fallen into a slight error in his answers 
1468-69, in stating the total number of the gaugers and 
the numbers on each class. The total number, including 
the inspecting officers, is 108, and they are divided as 


follows :— 

B MLANS 
1 principal inspector at - - 490 15 5650 
4 inspectors, first class - - 440 15 480 
»» second ,, - - - 390 15 430 
5 assistant inspectors - - 340 15 380 

92 Gaugers :— 
20 first class = - - - 230 10 300 
31 second ,, - - - 160 10 220 
41 third ,, - - = *'120 "5 150 


And he has omitted to state, when alluding to the reduc- 
tion, in 1872, of the maximum salary of the first class 
of gaugers from 3501. to 300/., that the class of five 
assistant inspectors, with the salary of 340/., rising by 
151. to 380/., was substituted for the five officers of the 
first class on the old establishment at 350/.,—a change that 
conferred additional rank. No officer was advanced to 
the old first class unless qualified in all respects to perform 
the duties of an inspector of gaugers, so that practically 
the maximum salary for the general body of gaugers was 
300/. then as now. 

Mr. Keene, like other witnesses, objects, in his answers 
to questions 1470-75, to the classification system, and 
instances cases of anomaly that have arisen under it; and 
in answer to question 1479, he states very fully the grounds 
upon which he thinks the system is prejudicial to the 
officers and the department. 


This question has been sufficiently discussed in the 
answers to the statement of other witnesses. It is right, 
at the same time, with reference to the particular circum. 
stance alluded to in the sixth objection, that it should be 
explained that the introduction of a number of London 
and out-port officers into the Gaugers’ Establishment in 
1860 was made under the peculiar circumstances of the 
time, and the necessity of providing for redundant 
landing waiters, one of whom was Mr. Keene himself. 
Nor did it produce the effect stated by Mr. Keene,—the 
bulk of these officers, instead of béing placed in the 
highest classes being introduced into the lower classes, 
while 22 officers on the Gauging Establishment obtained 
promotion at that time. 

Mr. Keene, in answer to question 1480, states that the 
introduction of promotion from class to class by merit 
would be to introduce an arrangement which, if not 
really one of favouritism, would be regarded very sus- 
piciously by the men themselves. ‘The rule hitherto 
observed has been to allow officers of good conduct to 
progress by seniority to the maximum of the second class ; 
to promote to the first class, by seniority, officers of 
sufficient ability to perform all the duties of a gauger; and 
to promote officers to the higher rank of assistant in- 
spector and inspector by selection for special qualifica- 
tions, due weight being given to seniority when the 
qualifications of the officers are equal. So long as the 
classification system is continued, this arrangement should 
not be disturbed. 

There is no greater reason for adopting two systems 
for filling up the vacancies of gauger, as proposed in 
answer 1482, than for adopting two modes in the case of 
vacancies of examining officer; and at present no necessity 
has been shown for disturbing the arrangement under 
which all the vacancies~in these two departments are 
filled up from the ranks of the out-door officers. 


Mr. Keene states, in answer to question 1487, that the 
competitive examination has no fixed standard, and the 
men merely compete with each other. In this he is 
mistaken, as the Board, in addition to assigning a special 
number of marks to- educational and practical questicns 
respectively fix a minimum standard, and no candidate 
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who does not come up to that standard obtains promo- 
tion to the superior office of gauger or examining officer. 

Mr. Keene has rather exaggerated, in his answer to 
question 1489, the discretion confided to the gauger. 
The gauger is allowed to write off one gallon in the 
liquid, or one in the strength, when the loss arises from 
natural causes, but any loss beyond one gallon must be 
sanctioned by the inspector before it can be allowed. 
In the case of wines, all losses exceeding one gallon are 
likewise checked by the inspector. Losses in wines and 
spirits arismg from leakage or accident are only allowed 
by the Board upon reports made by the inspectors of 
gaugers. 


The statements contained in the paper handed in by 
My. Keene call but for few observations. He remarks in 
paragraph 2, that a gauger should be acquainted with 
the processes of distillation of wines and spirits, and the 
methods of ascertaining the presence and calculating the 
quantity of alcohol in its various combinations. ‘T'his is 
an amount of knowledge that is not required in the 
gaugers generally to enable them efficiently to perform 
their duty, the testing operations being entrusted to a 
few officers only, and there being no difficulty in finding 
amongst the body of officers a sufficient number of men 
capable of undertaking this branch of the work. At the 
end of paragraph 6. it is affirmed “that in order to give 
“ facilities to the trade, the hours of attendance are 
“ unusually long.” In answerto this it must be stated 
that the hours are the same as for the examining officers 
who are engaged in the examination and delivery of 
dutiable goods, viz. 8 to 4 from Ist March to ‘31st 
October, and 9 to 4 during the remainder of the year, 
and that the examining officers who supervise the dis- 
charge of free goods have to attend two hours earlier 
and two hours later, viz., from 6,a.m. to 6 p.m. 
between lst March and 31st October, and one hour 
earlier, viz. from 8 a.m. instead of 9 a.m., during the 
remainder of the year. 


In the 7th paragraph, after expressing the desire of 
the department that classes may be abolished and annual 
increments granted, it is urged that “it is essential that 
“* in the first application of this system the salaries should 
be made such as men would respectively have been 
receiving, had it been in force when they came into 
the department, ani that the maximum be placed 
higher than it at present stands.” It is not at all 
probable that Government will feel justified in acceding 
to the first part of this proposal, and there is no reason 
why the second should be entertained, the present 
maximum salary of a gauger, viz. 300/., being sufficient. 


ce 
ce 


ce 


The object of both these witnesses is to show that clerks 
at the out-ports with high salaries have a right to be pro- 
moted to the office of collector, with a salary at least equal 
to the amount they are receiving as clerks ; and Mr. Maclean, 
whose evidence was taken first, asserts, in answer to ques- 
tion 1500, “that previously to 1856 the first clerk, after 
“ serving a sufficient length of time, his qualifications 
“ being deemed satisfactory, was promoted to a collector- 
“ ship,—collectorships being of the same salary as that of 
* the clerk for the time being.” ‘This statement conveys 
the idea that it was the rule previously to 1856 to promote 
first clerks, at ports such as Portsmouth, if qualified, to 
the rank of collector. This was not the case. Such pro- 
motions, when they took place, were the exception, not the 
rule, ‘The salaries of the clerks so promoted were, more- 
over, lower than the salary now enjoyed by Mr. Maclean, 
and they were only placed in the class or collectors at 2001. 
or 250/.; whereas the salary of Mr. Maclean and the other 
first clerks at the ports named in answer 1,494 is 3001, 
and they would not be satisfied unless they were placed on 
the class of collectors at 3001., rising to 3507. per annum. 
Prior to 1860 an office of controller as well as collector ex- 
isted at each port (the collectors and cextrollers being 
classified together for promotion), and the opportunities 
for advancing clerks in that iine were thus twice as 


‘numerous then as they are now; but even then the ap- 


pointment of a clerk to a collectorship or controllership at 
a higher salary than 200/. or 2507. would have been quite 
contrary to practice. Asarule, the salaries of the clerks in 
a position corresponding to that of Mr. Maclean have pro- 
gressed much more rapidly than the salaries of the clerks 
who have entered the junior class of collectors. 


The remedy suggested by Mr. Maclean, in answer to 
question 1511, for the grievance under which he and other 
first-class clerks at middle-class ports suffer, appears at first 
sight to be reasonable enough, viz., that they should only 
be advanced to the rank of collector when they have a 
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longer service than any of the junior collectors. But it has 
always been considered less hard (as it is quite impossible 
that all clerks should become collectors) that those who 
have had the benefit of a comparatively rapid increase of 
salary as clerks should continue in that branch, than that 
those who have been serving for long periods as junior 
collectors at small salaries should have their promotion to 
the higher classes of collectors interfered with by the intro- 
duction of first-class clerks into the list of collectors over 
their heads. 


The Treasury Order, dated the 22nd August 1827, re- 
ferred to in answers 1519 and 1520, does not contain any 
reference to the question of promotions, but merely states 
that the Lords of the Treasury considered it unnecessary 
that the collectors should continue to appoint their own 
clerks, and that in future the clerks to the collectors and 
controllers of Customs, both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
would be nominated by their Lordships. 


The Board of Customs issued a’general order on the 3rd 
July 1829, in which they referred to the Treasury Order of 
the 22nd August 1827; and after signifying their opinion 
that “ it would be beneficial to the service, as an incitement 
« to zeal and exertion, and in promoting general qualifica- 
“ tions for office, if, in the case of a vacancy of clerk to a 
< eollector or controller, the clerks in both offices should 
“ be considered as transferable on promotion from one 
« department to the other, and from port to port,” the 
Board apprised the service generally that on future 
vacancies of clerk in either of the offices of collector or con- 
troller they would have before them the claims of the 


‘clerks in both departments, and would recommend to the 


Lords of the Treasury the promotion of the most deserving 
clerks in either department, and their transfer from one 
department to the other, or from port to port. My. Maclean 
was promoted under this system from Aberdeen to Ports- 
mouth in March 1854. 

In consequence, however, of the alterations made from 
time to time in the clerical as well as other branches of the 
service, the practice of transferring clerks from port to port 
was discontinued ;-and the Lords of the Treasury, in ap- 
proving, by an Order dated the 10th May 1866, of 
revised scale of salaries’ for the clerks at the out-ports 
generally, were pleased to state, that as by the scheme of 
establishment then sanctioned the whole of the clerks at 
the out-ports, exclusive of the chief clerks, would be 
placed upon three classes, an opinion might be entertained 
that upon a vacancy occurring in one of the higher classes 
the clerk having the longest service on the lower class 
would be advanced in his room, at whatever port the 
vacancy might have arisen, their Lordships desired, in 
order to prevent misconception on the point, that the 
clerks might be informed that the system of promotion at 
their own port would be continued so far as regarded those 
ports having more than one clerk. ‘This order was com- 
municated to Portsmouth and other ports concerned on 
the 14th May, and the present practice of the Board is in 
accordance with their Lordships’ Order. 


The Treasury Order of the 30th (not 20th) November 
1868, from which an extract is given in answer to question 
1521, has reference not to the Customs alone but to all 
departments subordinate to the Lords of the Treasury, and 
was issued in consequence of the attention of their Lord- 
ships having been frequently given to cases of bankruptcy 
and insolvency on the part of persons holding offices in the 
public service, and contained directions as to the rules to 
The 
expression quoted by Mr. Maclean is only an “ obiter 
dictum.” 

In answer to question 1532, Mr. Maclean states that 
there are two second-class clerks at Portsmouth “on the 
same scale of salary,” and one of them has been 36 years 
in the service, and the other nine years. They are on the 
* game scale,’’ as stated, viz., 80/., rising to 200/.; but they 
are not in receipt of the same salary, the one having the 
maximum 200/., and the other 1501. 

In concluding his evidence Mr. Maclean, m answers 
1534 and 1535, urges certain grounds for abolishing classi- 
fication, and repeats the claim of the first class clerks to be 
promoted to be collectors. The question of abolishing 
classifications has been already adverted to sufficiently ; 
and it having been shown that Mr. Maclean is incorrect in 
stating that it was “‘the system” until 1856 to promote 
clerks of the first class to be collectors, it is only necessary 
to explain that when the intimation was made to Mr. 
Maclean that the Board would consider his claims for 

vomotion to a collectorship with those of other clerks, the 
office of controller had not been abolished, and Mr. Maclean 
had not attained so high a salary as 300/. a year, the 
amount he now receives. 


Mr. Stewart’s grievance is similar in kind to that of 
Mr. Maclean, but the grounds upon which it is considered 
right to withhold advancement to the rank of collector 
from a clerk of the first class will apply with greater force 
to principal clerks, who would look to be introduced into a 
higher post on the collector’s list than the first-class clerks, 
and consequently over the heads of a greater number of 
collectors. Mr. Stewart is in receipt of asalary of 700/. per 
annum ag assistant to the collector of Liverpool, haying 
risen to that position from a clerkship at that port.. He 
has been 34 years in the service, whilst the collectors on 
the 6002. and 500/. classes have an average service of 41 
years, and several collectors'on the 400/. class have also 
been longer in the service than Mr.Stewart. It would not 
be just to these officers to deprive them of one of the few 
collectorships at a salary of 700/. or upwards. Mr. Stewart 
is mistaken in stating that the collectors are not classified, 
and that they go from the bottom to the top. The col- 
lectors are arranged in classes in the same manner as the 
clerks and officers in other branches of the service, and the 
transfer from class to class is a matter of promotion, and 
for special ports of selection, and no officer is advanced 
unless he is considered by the Board to be qualified and 
deserving and fit to administer the port that may be 
vacant. 


The suggestion made by Mr. Stewart that principal 
clerks should after a certain number of years receive the 
title of assistant collectors, and be placed in the same line 
of promotion as collectors, following the course of promo- 
tion which was pursued before the office of controller was 
abolished, would not work well in practice, even if it were 
unobjectionable in other respects, as it would be found that 
officers, after occuping the independent position of a col- 
lector, would not be ready to accommodate themselves to 
the subordinate position of a principal clerk. 


The chief points aliuded to in the evidence of Mr.McAl- 
lister are contained in answers to questions 1538, 1543, and 
1565, in which he has. referred to the exclusion of the 
clerks at the large and middle class ports from promotion 
to collectorships; to the regulations in regard to the ad- 
vancement of clerks at their own ports only; and to the 
introduction of a service scale of salaries in lieu of the 
present classification system. 


All these questions have been adverted to in commenting 
upon the evidence given by witnesses who preceded 
Mr. McAllister, and no further remarks appear to be called 
for here. 


It is right, however, to remark that the case of the clerk 
who was transferred from Glasgow to London, alluded to 
in answer to question 1546, and also in Mr. McAllister’s 
written statement, is a most exceptional one, and cannot 
rightly be used to illustrate the general assertion that a 
clerk gets on much better in London than at a large out- 

ort. In the second case referred to in his statement, 
Mr. McAllister has omitted to mention that the clerk who 
still remains on the second class at Dublin was passed over 
in October 1873 in consequence of not being qualified for 
advancement to the first class. 


Mr. McAllister is also mistaken in stating, in answer to 


uestion 1552, that the writer system was introduced into 
Dublin in 1872. It was introduced in March 1569, and it 
was in consequence of the very satisfactory manner in which 
two writers, who had been employed in lieu of established 
clerks, performed their duty, that the collector recom- 
mended that their number should be increased to six in 
1872. The two writers were appointed! under the original 
scale of pay of 5s. 6d. rising to 8s. 6d. a day, and there is 
no doubt that their services were more valuable than those 
of the writers who have been appointed since August 1871 
at 10d. an hour. 


The assistance of the clerks from Liverpool, referred to 
in answer to question 1556, was granted in consequence of 
the increase of the business of the port, and the long absence 
of one of the established clerks by illness. 


It does not seem necessary to allude to the comparison 
in 1558 between the salaries in the Customs and other 
departments. 


In his written statement Mr. McAllister has suggested 
that a service scale commencing at 80/. and rising to 4000. 
per annum should be adopted, with a better rate of super- 
annuation and compulsory retirement at 65 years of age. 
The substitution of the proposed scale for the rate of salary 
now paid to the clerks at the outports would cause a con- 
siderable increase in the expenditure of the department, 
and would render a proportionate increase necessary in the 
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salaries of the collectors. The questién of granting a 
better scale of superannuation allowance is one for the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. The other point 
is adverted to in the remarks on Mr. Horan’s evidence,* 
where it is shown that there is no good reason for com- 
pelling a clerk to retire merely because he has attained the 
age of 65. 


Mr. Daly, in the early. part of his evidence, in answer to 
question 1609, points out that the out-door department 
formerly consisted of two branches,—the one designated the 
landing and the other the water-guard branch; and he 
observes that the duty of the landing | branch originally 
consisted in dealing with. all goods imported, whether free 
or subject to duty, and that the business of the water-guard 
branch consisted chiefly in taking charge of vessels as they 
arrived in port, and that the water-guard department was a 
kind of police in fact. . This. statement, although correct up 
to a. certain point, is somewhat calculated to mislead, inas- 
much as it was the practice for some years before the amal- 
gamation of 1860 to allow a large portion of the free goods 
to be discharged by the water-guard officers in London, and 


also certain low duty goods, and at the small out-ports, 


the offices of landing-waiter and tide-surveyor were united. 

In answer to question 1610, Mr. Daly draws a distinction 
between the qualifications required for the two classes of 
officers, and states that the duties of the Landing Depart- 
ment called for the display of a considerable amount of 
intelligence, ability, tact, and firmness. .There can be no 
doubt that when. goods were liable to «ad: valorem duties, 
and before the tariff was simplified, great skill and intelli- 


gence were. required to determine whether goods were 


entered according to'their’ proper description and. value, 
but the same qualifications are not now necessary when 
the duties are assessed on a few articles by weight or 
measure. 


Prior to 1860 the landing and water-guard branches in 
London and at the large out-ports were kept distinct, as 
pointed out in answer to questions 1613 to 1616; but. the 
fiscal changes of that year rendered the entire re-arragement 
of the out-door department necessary, and the branches 
were amalgamated both as to officers and duties. Although 
a distinction may, as stated in answer to question 1617, 
still be drawn between what is landing and what is water- 
guard work, a great saving of expense is effected by having 
a staff available for either duty.. Myr. Daly asserts, in 
answer 1618, that it is seldom or never the case that a 
water-guard officer developes into a thoroughly efficient 
landing officer. This is an exaggeration, for whilst it is 
true that many of the old water-guard. officers are not so 
efficient as is desirable, there are many who are most effi- 
cient in every branch of an examining officer’s duty, and 
one is now inspector general of the whole out-door 
department in London. 


The statement in answer 1619, that prior to 1860 every- 
thing landed from the ship was landed by the order and 
directions of the old landing officers, requires modification ; 
seeing that, although the statement is correct as to dutiable 
goods generally, it is not correct so far as regards free 
goods, and certain goods subject. to a low rate of duty, 
which were landed and examined in London under the 
orders and directions of the water-guard officers.. The sub- 
ordinate officers of that branch (that is to say, the tide- 
waiters, now called out-door officers) were required, as stated 
in answer 1620, to see that nothing left the ship without a 
proper permit, but that permit might be issued, according 
to circumstances, either by the landing or water-guard 
branch. 


In answers 1623 to 1627 Mr. Daly states that the hours 
of attendance of the landing department have been ex- 
tended from eight hours to 12 hours in summer time, and 
alludes to the irregular hours during which the water-guard 
were formerly required to give atttendance. No change 
has been made in the hours during which dutiable goods 
are allowed to belanded and examined, and it is only when 
the officers of the old landing department are engaged in 
the delivery of free goods that longer attendance is required 
of them than formerly. The’ hours of attendance for 
officers of the water-guard, when employed on rummaging 
and boarding duties, were, and they still are, somewhat 
irregular, being dependent on the work +o be performed ; 
but for the landing and examining of free and low duty goods 
their hours were fixed, as at present, from. six to six from 
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ist March to 31st October,'and from éight' to four during 
the remainder of the year. Any’ attempt to curtail the 
privileges of the trading comimunity by shortening these 
hours would meet with the strongest opposition. 

The duties of the surveyors generally are of aresponsible 
character, and those of the sutveyor at the Victoria Docks, 
are correctly described in answer 1628; but it is right to 
add that the legal skill tequired consists merely of a, 


knowledge of the Customs laws affecting the landing, &c. 


of goods, and may be acquired by any officer during his 
career in the service. The clerks in the Long Room and 
the Warehousing Department must also have a knowledge 
of the same: laws to enable them to discharge their duties 
correctly. ery ee 


The amalgamation of the landing and wwater-guard de- 
partments in 1860 had, undoubtedly, as. pointed out in 
answers 1632 to 1640, a very, injurious effect upon, the 
position and prospects of the officers of the old landing 


department ; but the changes then made in the constitu- 


tion of the out-door department were rendered necessary 
to medt the altered circumstances arising from the exten- 


‘sive changes in the tariff ; and this hardship was recognized 


by the Lords of the Treasury by an offer in 1860 to grant, 
compensation allowances to the officérs who- might desire 
to retire from the service,—an offer which was repeated in, 
November 1865 in consequence of representations addressed 
to their Lordships at that time. ere 


Mr. Daly, in answer to question 1641, expresses an opinion 
that the out-door department might, with advantage to the 
service, be reconstituted on the: old system of division,, 
This could not be done without an increase in the number 
of officers and in the expense of the department. At must 
be borne in mind that.there are now very. few :articles 


‘subject to duty, that the duties are easily levied, and that 


the great bulk of the importations consists. of goods free 
of duty, which only require examination to see that the 
do not contain goods liable to_duty. ‘There’ is still, an 
inferior and a superior class of officers, but the department 
is not divided into the landing and water-guard branches, 
and there would be a waste of power in.so redividing it. . 


Mr. Daly professes, in answer 1641 (x), that he does not 
know, and that no one can discover, the reason why'the 
changes carried. out in 1860 were made. In answer tothis 
it must be stated that. the reason of the change is: well 
knowns viz., that the most important and responsible of 
the duties of the old landing department had been swept 
away, and the necessity.for keeping up: the: distinction 
between. the landing and water-guard departments no 
longer existed. Any attempt to restrict'the landing: of free 
goods to the hoursapproved fordutiable goods, as suggested 
in the latter part of Mr. Daly’s answer, would meet with 
immense opposition from the trade, 


It might be inferred from’ My. Daly’s answer 1642 that 
he believed the “out-door service in London” would 
agree with the views he had put before the Commissioners ; 
but it is presumed he merely meant'the statement to apply 
to the officers of the old: landing department; at all events 
it is certain that the officers of the. watersguard department, 
whose position was improved at: the amalgamation, would 
not join in advocating a return to the former system. 

Mr. Daly supportshis views in favour'of the reconstittt- 
tion, of two distinct branches, by stating, in answer 1650, 
that there would be no difficulty in separating the depart- 
ment without any hardship to ‘the officers; the force in 
London -consisting of 240 altogether, out of which there 
would be no difficulty in finding a sufficient ‘hody of men 
who would not be likely ever to go to any high rank, but 
who would still be equal to the:water-guard duty. The 
answer to this. statement is, that. it is- more convenient and 
economical to the Crown to:have the officers in one classis 
fication, entrusting . the heads of the: department with the 
power of arranging the duties: of the officers in the way 
that they consider most advantageous for the service. 'The 
force has been reduced from 240 ¢0:226. in. consequence of 
the abolition of the sugar duties, 


The work performed in the Principal Searchers’ Depart. 


‘ment, to which allusion is made in answers 1655 to 1657, 


is entirely clerical ; but the Board have considered it advan- 
tageous, from ‘the nature and description of the documents 
dealt with, thatithe head’ of the office should be selected 
from amongst the superior officers ‘of the out-door depart- 
ment. Ban saint 


The answer to question 1658 would have been more 
accurate if Mr. Daly had stated that examining officers, if 
of good conduct, are promoted from the third or Junior 
class ‘to the second class by seniority, that officers are not 
advanced. to ‘the first class unless they possess superior 
qualifications, and are competent to perform all the duties 
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of ‘an examining “officer, “and that’ the vacancies: in the 
higher offices of assistant surveyor ied 
by special’ ‘selection on’ account of merit, due weight 


being given to seniority when the qualifications ofthe officers: 


are equal. 


In answer to questions 1663, 1665, and 1675, Mr. Daly 
urges objections to the classification system, and states that 
good officers are shut out from the higher classes by their 
He also expresses an 
opinion thata hard and fast, line, should be drawn, beyond 
which no officer should go, unless he, could show to the. 
satisfaction of the principals of the department that he was 
really deserving, and that a stricter bar to promotion should 
be interposed to keep,.back incompetent officers. The 
abolition of the present system of classes would, no doubt, 
enable officers of good:conduct, and who. discharged. their 
duties properly, to proceed regularly by annual. increments: 
to the salary. at which the bar might be drawn, without 


- haying to wait, as at present, for vacancies before they can 


progress beyond, the maximum. salary of their particular 
class; but such a cnange would not yaise; any further, bar 
to the promotion of incompetent officers than is in force at 
present, A special report is required from the head of the 
department in each,case before any officer is promoted, and 
the Board never promote an officer unless those who are 
most competent to judge of his qualifications have reported. 
in his..favour. . If the, superior officers do their duty, no 
incompetent officer can rise to the higher classes. A very 
decided bar is drawn, .as.already shown, between the first and 
second classes of examining otficers, 


The remedy proposed by Mr. Daly, in answers 1664 to 
1669, for what he considers’ objectionable in the present 
system, is that there should bea classification of meritorious 
officers, and one of persons of average ability or of low 
ability.’ He admits at the same time there isa rule in the 
department that officers shall not go beyond a certain class 
unless reported fit, and states that the matter is taken into 
consideration every year upon reports“made’ by the sur. 
yeyors and assistant surveyors. Such an arrangement as 
that’ suggested would not ensure the promotion of com- 
petent officers any moré than the present system.  Pro- 
motion, indeed, from class to class would be at an end, but 
the superior or staff officers would be filled just as they 
are at present: "The Board do not determine year by year, 
or at-any fixed period, whether an officer shall be allowed 
to progress in the service. That question is settled, as 
already explained, at the time the officer’ may come in. turn 
for promotion from one class to another, when a special 
report on the subject is made to the Board: by the ‘nead of 
his department. An annual return of the age, capacity, 
and conduct of each officer in’ the service is made to ‘the 
Board, but the quéstion of an officer’s promotion is never 
determined by those reports alone. 


In answers +o questions 1691 to 1694, Mr. Daly refers 
to the cases. of examining officers at Folkestone and New- 
haven, to show how unsatisfactorily the system, of promo- 
tion by. classification works. The case at. Folkestone 
appears to be that.of Mr, Tollputt, examining officer of the 
second class ; but it is very incorrectly stated. ‘The officer 
who is his senior has been 34 years in the service as against 
Mr. Tollputt’s19, Mr, ‘I’ollputt’s salary is not the same as 
when he was first appointed ; it has been increased from 150/. 
to 21CZ., and he has the prospect. of promotion to a higher 
salary before him. ‘The case of the clerk at Newhaven, 
whose rapid advancement is contrasted with that of one of 
the examining officers at the same port, 1s a most excep- 
tional one. .. r | 

In the answer to. question 1697, it is asserted that the 
scale of salaries in. the in-door department, is much higher 
than in the out-door department; that the hours of atten- 
dance.are less, and the work lighter, with, at the same time, 
little or ‘no responsibility..The~warehousing department 
embraces, by far the larger, portion of the in-door depart- 
ment in London; and being also the department which 
deals more immediately. with the accounts of the import, 
export, and delivery for home consumption of articles 
liable to duty, it, may fairly be. taken as the best, depart- 
ment to compare, as regards salary, &c., with the out-door 
department. Excluding in the latter case the out-door or 
inferior officers, the comparison will stand thus :—- 


Warehousing Department. 


Clerks, second class, - “= = 80 to 240 
nut first. class) =. = - - 250 to 340 


_ Principal clerks, second section = 880 to 440 
Fos a. ip s+, HESt section, and, As- 
sistant controller of accounts —_—-- 450 to 530 

Controller of accounts - - 550 to 650 


and surveyor are filled: 
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Out-door Department. 
Examining officers, third class - 120 to 150 
5S lawdae tees second class - 160 to 220 
me first class ~ 230 to 300 


350 to 420 
430 to 480 


3) 
Assistant surveyors ae Be! Bue 
Surveyors, second class - - 


$33 first class - - 490 to 550 
Assistant inspector general  - - 560 to 590 
Inspectors general - - - 600 to 650 ~ 


Controller, out-door department 


- 700 to. 800 
Surveyors general - " 


- 800 to 1,000 


From this statement it will be seen that at some points 
of their career the clerks ave in a somewhat better position 
than the examining officers and surveyors; but it will 
also be Seen, on ‘the other hand, that the officers of the 
out-door ‘department have'a prospect of rising to salaries 
to which the clerks can never attain. The hours of atten- 


dance in the Warehousing’ Department are the same as 


for’ the officers of the out-door department who are 
engaged in taking an account of dutiable goods, although 
in practice it is not found necessary to brmg down the 
whole of the staff of clerks at the hour of eight in- the 
summer and nine in the winter instead of ten, the regu- 
lated hour for clerks in departments not dealing imme- 
diately with the public. The clerical work im the Ware- 
housing Department is by no means light, and the duties 
entail a great deal of personal responsibility, indeed quite 
as, much as those of the out-door department. 

Mr. Daly selects, in answer to question 1702, the Sta- 
tistical, the Searchers, and the Warehousing Branches 
as those with which to compare the salaries, &c. of 
the out-door department ; and he asserts that the members 
of those Branches are employed but six hours a day during 
the whole of the year, and that. for every hour after that 
they are paid extra fees. The scale of pay in the Sta- 
tistical and Principal Searcher’s Departments is the same 
asin the Warehousing Department, with the exception 
that the principal and assistant principal of the Statistical 
Department receiver higher salaries than the controller and 
assistant controller, of accounts in the Warehousing De- 
partment. The statement in regard to the hours of atten- 
dance and extra pay is not correct as regards the Ware- 
housing Department. It has already been pointed out 
that some of the clerks have to attend before the ordinary 
legal, hour, each morning; and it may be added that the 
clerks in that branch have to remain each day after four 
o’clock for as long atime as may be necessary to enable 
them to prepare the delivery orders for all the goods for 
which entries may have been passed up to the close of the 
day. , For this extra attendance no remuneration is given. 
The officers of the out-door department receive a great 
deal more overtime money than’ the clerks. At, some 
ports it amounts. to a very large sum.; and the officers never 
show any unwillingness to work beyond the legal hours 
when they are to, receive remuneration for it. 


Mr. Blackwell, unlike Mr. Daly, does ‘not object to the 
consolidation of the Landing and Water-guard Depart- 
ments in 1860, but on the contrary, expresses his conviction 
that it was a very just and wise proceeding, 


He appears fio differ also from Mr. Daly in his estimate — 


of the value to be attached to the reports made by surveyors 
as to the qualifications for promotion of officers under their 
control, and he even asserts that very glaring cases have 
occurred in which they have shown partiality. It is easy 
to make a general assertion of this kind, but this is no 
proof of its correctness. (Mr. Blackwell being an out- 
nort officer, may be supposed to refer to out-port cases ; 
and, if so, it is to be observed that the surveyoys make 
their reports to the collector, who is acquainted with the 
characters and qualifications of the officers at. his port, 
and who has to express his own opinion to the Board on 
the merits of an officer before he is either passed over or 
promoted. 

Mr. Blackwell, in answers to questions 1683 to 1685, 
advocates a scale of salaries graduated according to length 
of service, and points out that at present an officer at one 
port may progress very rapidly, while an officer of equal 
merit may stand still at, another port. A service scale 
would, of course, render the progress of the officers at the 
various ports more equal, and there is no doubt that under 
the present system some advance rapidly, and others equally 
deserving are retarded, waiting for vacancies. 

Mr. Blackwell is in the main. correct in stating that the 
staff of each port is separate and distinct, and that examin- 


‘ing officers are not promoted from port to port; but the 


Board have the power to promote officers from port to 


‘port, and they exercise that power when they consider it 


necessary in the interests of the service. 
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If one general classification were adopted for the officers 
of the out-door departments at the out-ports, as proposed 
in answer 1706, it would have to be adopted. likewise for 
the in-door department. Thereis no doubt that, as already 
observed, under the present system the rate of advance of 
officers at different ports must vary considerably according 
to the accidents that affect the creation of vacancies. 
Deserving officers are thus often kept standing still whilst 
others at other ports progress. This is especially the case 
at small ports, where, for economy’s sake, examining 
officers of the third class only have been stationed, no 
officers with higher pay being required. The great diffi- 
culty is the question of the expense of removals from port 
to port, which, if paid by the Crown, would amount to a 
very heavy annual charge. The officers could hardly afford to 
pay these expenses themselves, adverting to the small increase 
of salary they would obtain; and Government would be 
pressed to pay all these removal expenses, in the same 
manner as they now pay the removal expenses of the 
collectors on the junior classes from port to port. 

At present an examining officer or surveyor, if removed 
on promotion, pays his own removal expenses; if for the 
good of the service (except for misconduct), the Crown 

ays. 
; if the officers were all placed on one general classification 
it would benefit the officers at the smaller ports, but would 
certainly retard the promotions of the officers at the large 
ports. 


The statements contained inthe letter from Mr. Thompson, 
writer at Liverpool, so far as regards the work performed by 
writers at the out-ports, are in the main correct, as writers 
are entrusted with the same duties as junior clerks. They 
are never placed at seats where they would have to receive 


-or pay money, but otherwise they are employed on the 


general clerical duty of the port. 

Mr. Thompson is one of the writers who was appointed 
before the 19th August 1871; and, under the authority of 
the Lords of the Treasury, his position has been improved 
since the date of his letter. 


The duties performed by the principal coast officers of 
Customs at the out-ports are of a very simple kind, con- 
sisting chiefly in receiving and issuing the necessary docu- 
ments for the clearance inwards and outwards of vessels 
engaged in the coasting trade, rummaging such vessels for 
the prevention of smuggling, and collecting the light dues 
payable. At a few creeks there is a small “ foreign ” trade, 
but the cargoes imported are almost entirely free of 
duty. 

On behalf of the Board of Trade they have to act as 
deputy receivers of wreck for the district comprised within 
the limits of their station, and they likewise have to attend 
to the registry of fishing vessels. 

In any case of doubt or difficulty they apply to the 
collector of the port under which they are placed, for in- 
structions. 

Formerly the vacancies of principal coast officer were 
filled up by direct appointments by the Treasury, but for 
some years past that practice has been discontinued, and 
out-door officers have been promoted to the post. 

Prior to the revision of 1872 these officers were paid at 
the following rates ; viz.,-— 


(O 


1 at 110 per ann. 


BASE ROO SZ 
2 oD 90 33 
60 3, 805%, 


165.) 70 23; 
But in that year the Lords of the Treasury approved of the 
whole of the officers being arranged in two classes with the 
following scales of salary ; viz.,— 


£ : eer 3 
Ist class 110 rising by 5 to 130 per ann. 
2nd 3) 80 ” 3) o> 100 ”> 


13 officers being placed in the Ist class, with reference to 
the extent of the duties at their stations, and the remainder 
in the 2nd class. 

Prior to 1860, a principal coast officer was occasionally 
selected for promotion to the rank of controller at 1202, 
per annum, but such promotions were very rare; and the 
principal coast officers, as a body, had very little prospect 
of advancement in the service. They are now eligible for 
promotion to the pest of examining officer; and the new 
offices of “superintendent of Customs and Mercantile 
Marine,” which have been substituted for those of.collector 
at some of the smaller ports, are filled up from the list of 
principal coast officers. The salary of a ‘ superintendent ” is 
140/. rising 10/7. to 1807. per annum. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the position of the principal 
coast officers has of late years been much improved, and 
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does not appear to call for any special revision at the pre- 
sent time. Deserving out-door officers, who are not quali- 
fied for all the duties of an examining officer, are very glad 
to accept promotion to principal coast officerships. 


No. 1. 


Beyond the remarks that) the importance of the duties 
attaching to collectors of small ports is magnified in the 
inclosed paper (marked “ No. 1.”) there is but little objec- 
tion to be taken to the statements made in it, which appear 
to be substantially correct. 

Some explanation is necessary on the paragraph which 
refers to the payments made to the collectors for work done 
for the Board of. Trade. It is true that up to the year 
1860 a special sum was allotted to each port out of the 
gross sum paid over by the Board of Trade to this depart- 
ment in consideration of their extra services. 

When the great reductions in 1860 took place, each port 
was carefully inspected, and the salary to be thenceforward 


allotted to the collector was calculated and fixed at one . 


lump sum, not with reference to his Customs work only, 


. but also to the amount of additional duties imposed upon 


him by the Board of Trade. It followed from this arrange- 
ment that the sum paid in by the’ Board of Trade was 
“ carried to the credit of the Customs estimates and re- 
“ paid into the Exchequer,” for the sake of recouping the 
Customs estimates the addition made to the Customs 
salaries on account of the Board of Trade work. No 
officer, however, in the receipt of the former extra allowance, 
was deprived of it till he was removed to a port where the 
salary had been calculated upon this principle. 

It must be admitted, however, that the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Board of ‘rade work have gone on 
steadily increasing from 1860 tothe present time. 

But, on the other hand, the salaries of these four junior 

classes of collectorships have also received augmenta- 
tions. : 
Prior to 1866 the salaries of the four junior classes were 
fixed salaries of 150J., 200/., 2502., and 3007. perannum. In 
that year the salaries of the three junior classes were allowed 
to progress by annual increments: thus, 1507. to 2007. ; 
2001. to 2501.; 2507. to 2001.; the 3007. class remaining 
unchanged. 

In 1872, the 1501. to 2001. class was abolished, and the 
minimum salary of a collector was fixed at,200/. to 2501, 
and the principle of annual increments extended to the 
3007. and 3501.. classes, so that the scale of salaries of the 
four junior classes now stands as follows; viz., 200/. to 
2501. ; 2501. to 3007. ; 3007. to 3507.; 3502. to 4002. 

As to the statement concerning the amount of the 
annual increment, it is true that it is smaller than that 
allowed to clerks of the rank of principals in London, and 
even than that enjoyed by the first-class clerks in the 
Accountant General’s office. 

In the paragraph as to the removal expenses allowed by 
the Treasury to three junior classes of collectors, i4 is 
stated that ‘this allowance was greatly curtailed by the 
“ Board of Customs in September 1870.” .The Treasury 
order allowed “ reasonable ” expenses only ; and such heavy 
claims were at first sent in, especially for the removal of 
* furniture,” &c., that the Board deemed it right to lay 
down regulations for limiting the amount of such claims. 
The limit was fixed, after careful examination of the actual 
claims that had up to that time been passed, and the scale 
was considered sufficient to cover all “ reasonable ex- 
penses ” in each case. 

The collectors as a body are a most competent, trust- 
worthy, and intelligent force, and have never been given 
to troublesome agitation. Any improvement that, with 
reference to the pay of other branches of the Civil 


Service, can be made in their salaries would be well: 


bestowed ; but though they may have acase for larger in- 
crements, it is not considered, especially after the recent 
improvements, that they have any real ground for 
complaint. 

The system of promotion at present in force, which 
works well, and the classification which is fixed with 
reference to the duties and responsibilities of the several 
ports, ought certainly not to be disturbed. 


Upon this statement, which differs but litttle from state- 
ment No. 1, there are also but few remarks to make. 

As to the discontinuance of separate remuneration for 
the collection of light dues in 1854, it inust be remarked 
that the responsibility and labours of the collectors having 
been certainly diminished by the alterations in the tariff 
from time to time, and the constantly progressing removal 
of articles from the category of ‘‘ dutiable” to that of “ free” 
goods, it was considered that the collection of light dues 
ought to form a part of the regular duty of a collector of 
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Customs, and the remuneration for it be included in his 
Customs salary. No officer, however, was deprived of any 
emolument actually enjoyed under that head, but on re- 
moval to another port on promotion his new salary was held 
to include payment for this as well as for Customs duties. 
An opinion has already been given on other papers upon 
the suggestion of a compulsory retirement at the age of 65.* 
The remarks as to an alteration of the system of pro- 
motion by admitting clerks into the ranks of collectors 
over the heads of men who are already collectors are quite 
in accordance with the views of the Board. 
On an average the senior clerks have reached a higher 
salary as clerks than the collectors have in the same time. 
‘In the last paragraph but one it is suggested that all 
collectors from 200/. to 4507. per annum should be in one 
class, and progress without any break by annual increments 
from the lower to the higher salary. ‘This is the “service 
scale ” advocated by so many witnesses. The objections 
to this suggestion are serious. Of course, if done for the 


4 junior classes, it must be done for the senior classes also, 


which must rise without a break from 5002. to 800/.+ by 
service only. The expense of such a pian would be very 
great. The whole distinction which really exists between 
the importance of a collector’s duties and position at one 
port compared with another would be broken down. The 
check which could readily be applied in the interests of 
discipline in the case of clerks, viz., that of withholding the 
increments when not deserved, would be most difficult to 
apply in the case of collectors (the heads of ports) without 
damaging their influence and position. 

The result would be that no distinction could be drawn 
(as is now carefully done) between superior merit and 
abilities and ordinary hum-drum respectable qualifications, 
Nothing can be more advantageous to the service than the 
right now enjoyed by the Board of special selection of 
collectors for promotion and for special ports. If there 
was no promotion, no removals could take place, and a 
man would be allowed to progress as rapidly while per- 
forming ordinary routine duties as if he were doing good 
service to the Crown at an active and rising port, 
where his duties invoived double the responsibility. It 
appears to be unnecessary to remark further upon the hope- 
less and destructive character of such a scheme. 

The last paragraph amounts to a request for the return, 
in another shape, of the abatements made from salaries for 
so many years under the Superannuation Act. It is pre- 


* See p. 336 of Appendix to First Report of Civil Service Inquiry 
Commissioners. P 

+ This is even excluding the collectors of Dublin and Liverpool with 
salaries of 1,0007. and 1,800/. 


(2.) Lurrzr from Mr. ADAM YOUNG, one of the 
Srecrerarigs of the Boarp of INLAND RevENUE. 


Inland Revenue, 

Somerset House, London, W.C., 
21st November 1874. 
Tue Chairman having submitted to the Board the 
evidence and statements of the representatives of the Sur- 
veying Officers of Excise, I am directed to forward the 
following observations for the information ‘of the Com- 
mission. 

The manner in which the Board view the question of 
pay and allowances to their officers must always be very 
different from that of the officers themselves. “With the 
Board it is mainly a question-whether'the existing salaries 
are sufficient to ensure an efficient administration of the 
department. 

Regarding the salaries and organization of the Excise 
Surveying Service from this point, the Board consider that 
there is need. of some alteration. 

The class from which the Excise is principally recruited 
is that which finds employment in the service of railway 
companies, insurance offices, banks, and joint stock com- 
panies of various descriptions, The great increase in the 
number of these undertakings of late years affords oppor- 
tunities to those who formerly would have joined the 
Excise of obtaining equal or better pay, with a less 
irksome and laborious kind of service; and there are not 
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sumed that no Government would listen to this, though 
the logical consequence of directing that no abatements 
shall be charged in future seems to be that all abatements 
previously, and it may be said wrongfully made, should be 
returned. 

A few remarks seem necessary on this answer to the 
Collectors’ Memorial, forwarded by Mr. Maclean, clerk at 
Portsmouth, 

On the 2nd paragraph it may be said that the shortest 
service as clerk which any of the junior collectors has gone 
through is 9-8; years. The service of the present junior 
collector as clerk was 18,8, years before he became a col- 
lector; and the average services of the last 12 collectors 
was 17,4, years before their promotion to that rank. More- 
over, youth, when combined with talent and good conduct, 
is}'decidedly an advantage,—without which, when first ap- 
pointed, no man could expect ever to reach the higher 
classes of collectors. 

' The statement in the 2nd paragraph that clerks at the 
middle class ports as a rule shared in the promotion of 
collectors has been answered in the remarks on Mr. Mac- 
lean’s own evidence. The statement in the collectors me- 
morial on this point is correct, as is also the statement that 
when the collectors who have signed the memorial were 
appointed to that office, the offices of collector and con- 
troller were in existence. 

‘It is hardly necessary to investigate the truth of the 
tatement in the 7th paragraph. The collectors are pri- 
smarily responsible, but the Board naturally look to the 
second officer of a small out-port, whatever his rank may 
be, to exercise a certain check on the collector. 

The question raised in the 8th paragraph has been fully 
discussed on Mr. Maclean’s evidence. As to the removal 
expenses, the Treasury have allowed the removal expenses 
of the junior collectors, but have not thought fit to extend 
this indulgence to the clerks on promotion. The removal 
of clerks as clerks from port to port is not very frequent, 
and if they are removed for the good of the service, without 
promotion, their expences are paid. 

The remedy suggested in the last paragraph, viz., to 
abolish all distinction between collector and clerk, merely 
means to make all clerks eligible for collectorships alike. 
There would be no objection to this, (beyond, of course, the 
difficulty of selection from so very large a number for so 
few vacancies,) provided that every clerk chosen would con- 
sent to come in at the bottom of the list of collectors; bat 
this is not Mr. Maclean’s meaning. To put clerks in- 
discriminately, at the salary they are receiving as clerks, 
into the ranks of collectors, (which Mr. Maclean wishes to 
be done,) would, as already shown in another. place be a 
manifest injustice. 


wanting indications of a deterioration in the candidates for 
the Excise, as a class, relatively to those with whom they 
were formerly on an equality. 

The Board consider it their duty to state their opinion 
on this subject to the Commission, and to offer the sug- 
gestions which have occurred to them for placing the service 
on a more satisfactory footing, without entering minutely 
into details, and without giving their reasons for not adopt 
ing the suggestions made by the officers themselves. * 

It is sufficient to say that those suggestions have been 
carefully considered, and that the proposals now to be 
submitted are those which commend themselves to the 
Board as (while meeting to some extent the wishes of the 
officers) most conducive to the efficiency of the service. 

Many suggestions have been made for improving the 
condition of the officers, by abolishing regulations which 
are burthensome to them. One general remark will apply 
to all such suggestions. No regulation has been retained 
which is not, in the opinion of the Board, really valuable 
as a security against negligence or fraud in the assessment 
and collection of the revenue. There are, of course, different 
degrees of value to be attached to different regulations, 
but the Board are of opinion that in all cases it is far 
better to make the service more attractive by some increase 
of salary and allowances than by giving up any of those 
securities for efficient administration which have hitherto 
produced such admirable results. 

The following tabular statement will show the present 
organization of the department. 


* 
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PRESENT SCHEME. 


Tux Excisr Out-poor DEPARTMEN T. 


Number i bees ’ Bee 
Grades and Classes. of Salaries. Allowances. Average Time in each Class. — 
Persons. 
ee 
Inspectors : & Bid a& 
hist» + - 1 800 by 25 to 900 ( : . t ay I 
or ‘€ 20s. per diem, with cost of actual locomotion when ‘ 
Assistant = - 1 ~~ 700) 55° 120'>4, 9800. sent on inspection. 7 ? 
Ist Class - - 3 600 ,, 20 , 650 
5 f 
Collectors : . j nf ‘ 
ist Class - . bs Die ~ a ae With 14s. per diem, to include both travelling and | 13 years. 
ay ” ner 63 He ” 30.” 500 |) Subsistence, when going round to collect. 
% - ” » 
a1 
Inspectors : f cy sth 
2nd Class -{ a a A an 2 a 14s. per diem subsistence when employed on in- | +2). ,, tuugy an 
3rd 14, 3500... spection in the country. ; ae A 
“ 2 5 3 3 3 
29 ; 
Supervisors : , 5 ' 
Root - - 100 260 , 10 ., 3800 With allowance not exceeding 457. for horse keep | 9 - ., 
Riding - ~ 314 210 4, 10)°,, 250 or travelling. 
AM 4 ? 
Examiners - é 50 1802. With allowance atthe rate of 407.per annum ina | 2 4, 
foot and 60/. in a riding district. Af 
Senio: Division bie ite 
“Officers ; - - 400 160 ..,. 8 5, 200 m . - > 5 years if selected for. Examiners. 
. eS 4 3 baal 
Junior do. - + 996 1380.4, 5 4, 150 : = - - . 18 years if not selected, and rising 
rea oe » ——~|-When performing their by seniority only tothe rank of 
1,896 = own duty and that of Senior Division Officer. 
another officer in a if ahs 
division 8s. per diem, 
in a‘ride 4s. 
Ride Officers -  - 936 10. 5 5 125 | Anallowance not exceed- 5 years. 
ee « ing 302, per annum for 
horse keep or travelling, 
re Ml an a bo 6 of 
hief Clerks - 8 2 » ” 4 ‘ 4 
dats hae = E 100 190 3, 10 5, 220 14s. per'diem for travelling and subsistence when 
2nd .,, - 43 ABO ..to,..88 5» 9280 on the round with the Collector. 
Srd - 99 100 5, 5 4° 140 
250 
ea eres : ess OBL i 
Ast Class  -  - 22 BL. z = c = = eo eee Bi [nerAR Ir ice 
Qnd ,, - - 573 602. And 2s. per diem when employed in a division, 8s. | 2 z 
—_—.- when in rides. ji 
800 


When a horse is required to be kept an advance for its purchase is made of 30/7. to supervisors, and 207. to ride officers, to be paid by them 
in eight roundly instalments. 


The first grade on entering the service is that of second- 
class assistant. His average income, composed of salary 
and allowances, is 87/. 10s... No alteration is proposed. 
The allowances were increased on the last occasion of, a 
revision of the establishment, and the effect, has been to 
make the emoluments too nearly the same as those of the 
next grade,—that of first-class assistants. A slight addi- 
tion, therefore, to the fixed salary of the latter has become 
necessary. 

In the natural course of promotion, the next grade is 
that of ride officer. Some, however, of the assistants be- 
come clerks of the third-class to collectors. For this reason, 
we have placed the collectors’ clerks in our table between 
the assistants and ride officers. 

These clerkships have always been regarded as advan- 
tageous to the Excise service, furnishing, as they do, a 
retreat for those whose dispositions unfit them for the more 
active life of an out-door officer; and it is by no means 
desirable, and ‘certainly would not tend to create efficiency 


‘or economy, that they should constitute a separate body. 


An assistant who becomes~a collector’s clerk can at any 
time return to the out-door service, though practically, 
from the scale of salaries, he is obliged to make his option, 
before he attains to such a salary, that he would incur a 
considerable loss by returning to the rank of ride officer. 

There are some slight improvements in the maxima 
of the salaries of higher grades which might be made with 
advantage. : 

The positions of ride and division officers are un- 
doubtedly those in which there is most demand for im- 
provement. ._ On promotion to a ride. an officer has to 
purchase a horse at his own expense, he has to keep it on 
an allowance of 301. a year, and he has, in many rides, con- 
stantly to perform long journeys which keep him away from 
home. In every case in which it has been found practi- 


cable the Board have allowed the officer to dispense with 
keeping a horse of his own, and to perform his duty by 
hiring, or by public conveyances. ye 
, We think that the commencing salary should be raised, 
as it is on. first appointment that a large outlay is neces- 
sary for the, purchase of the horse and other expenses 
incidental to a new mode of life... We also are \of opinion 
that a considerable addition should:be made to the allow- 
ance for horse keep, and thatian allowance should be made 
for subsistence, calculated at so much per week, according 
to the average requirements of the ride. i 

Jt follows that the salary of the junior division officers 
must also.be raised. ee 

It will be seen from our table that the present maximum 


is scarcely adequate to the length of service which many of 


these officers must’ pass in that rank. 

The senior division officers were created as a class in 
order to provide for, those who, though deserving and use- 
ful in their, sphere, were not equal to the duties of the 
higher ranks of the service. The object has been but 
imperfectly attained in consequence of the small compara- 
tive numbers in the class. _ It is-proposed that there should 
be 800 seniors and 600 juniors. aot wae pstne 

Examiners are officers who. have qualified themselves for 
the rank of supervisor, and who are employed at the Head 
Office in examining books while waiting for vacancies in 
districts. ‘They take the business of supervisors who are 
absent from illnéss or other cause. «. rics 
Their condition requires improvement. By being brought 
up to London they are subject to greater expenses for 
lodging and living than in country districts; and this is 
aggravated by their being generally separated from their 
families, whom it is not worth while to remove for the 
short period passed in this rank, especially as a gyeat part 


of it is occupied with officiating in vacant districts. 
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The riding supervisor has a wide area to travel over, 
and incurs expense in putting up his horse at imns, and 
by being obliged to get refreshment away from home. His 
allowance for horse keep should§ be larger than that of. the 
ride officer, because his journeys are longer. He should 
have, in addition, an allowance for subsistence while away 
from home, calculated on the same principle as that recom- 
mended in the case of the ride officer. .For the same 
yeasons also his commencing salary should be raised. 


No alteration is proposed in the case of supervisors of 


footwalk districts. 

The next step in promotion is to the rank of inspector 
of the third class. ‘This is made by sélection, and after an 
examination at the Head Office. From. the third; class of 
inspectors to the second class. promotion takes place by 
Seniority, and from the latter rank are filled vacancies in 
collectorships.- The first-class inspectors, with the chief 
and assistant, remain at the Head Office as advisers of the 

Board, andiare: beyond doubt, among the most important 

- and hard-worked officers in the Inland Revenue Denartment. 
') The present arrangement is decidedly faulty. It has be- 

“come so by changes which haye been made in the position 
of collectors, and) by the consequent abandonment of a 
principle of selection which enabled: the Board to retair. in 
the’ second class.'the most. promising inspectors to pe 
trained for and promoted to the first class... There is also 
the difficulty that the inspectors are officers, of lower grade 
and salary than the collectors whom they visit on survey 
to check and control. 

The remedy which occurs to the Board is to make the 
second class of inspectors a select class, at a salary equal to 
that of second-class ‘collectors, and to make the ordinary 

- promotions to collectorships from the third class-inspectors, 
or, as they might be termed, assistant collectors. 

‘A re-arrangement of salariés and of the numbers) in the 
classes would be necessary; and as the difficulty to which 
we have already referred as to the inspection of collectors 
could not be removed without’ making the salary of the 
‘second ‘class inspectors equal to that.of second class col- 
lectors, this alone would necessitate a rise in the pay of 
‘the first class of inspectors, and in that of the chief and 
assistant inspector, m /all’-of (which,’ however; sucha 
measure is, per se; most highly to be recommended. 

Without entering upon questions of salary further than 
is necessary in order to make the scheme intelligible, the 
views of the Board may be shown in the following table : 


. Chief ispector + © 
or 
Assistant - anal 
Inspectors : awhuacgorsG 
First class =o B thi Ba x 
Second class - 9 < 550 = 600 
Collectors: : 

Present salaries : : = 
First class - 8 - 700 - 806. 
Second class - 33 - 550... -. ) 600 
Third class - 40 = 450 = 500 

400 


Assistant collectors - 15 mid taipad) - 


The alteration in the relative numbers of the second and 
third class collections has become necessary through the 
growth in importance of towns and districts now in the 
third class. 

By this scheme’ those officers in the class of assistant 
collectors who might not be selected for the peculiar duties 
of the higher class of inspectors would have the same career 
open to them as at present, by promotion to collections, 
and the Board could retain at the Head Office (which they 
could not now do without inflicting an injury) the most 


“useful men, and those most capable of rendering good ser- 


vice in the higher rank. It has become evident to the 
Board that some alteration of this part of the establishment 
is absolutely necessary in the interest of the public service, 
and they believe that the scheme above indicated would 
prove the most beneficial. 

The Surveying Department of the Taxes has also been re- 
presented before the Commission, and I am desired to make 
the following observations on their condition and prospects. 
The:establishment is as follows : 


£ £ 
Assistant - - - 700 - 800 
or 
Chief inspector - > 800 = 900° 
Inspectors ; 
First class eet) - 600 = 650 
Second class - 9 - 550 = 600 
Surveyors : 
First class - 34 - 420 - 500 
Second class = 5:) < 345 = 400 
Third class - 60 - 260 - 330 
Fourth class - 66 = 200 - 250 
Assistant surveyors - 53 - IO eh 100 


T& cannot be said, as in the case of the Excise, that there 
is a want of sufficient inducement for adequately qualified 
men to enter this service. It is, in fact, sufficiently attrac- 
tive to compete with clerkships in many of the offices at 
Somerset House, and we are not aware of any falling off in 
the class of persons who seek employment in it. 

The alterations, therefore, which the Board would pro- 
pose would be of minor importance, and would consist 
chiefly in a reduction of the number of classes which has 
become necessary from the more even distribution of wealth 
and industry throughout the country, whereby the relative 
importance of the districts assigned to surveyors has become 
equalized. The four classes’ ought to be reduced to three. 

As the inspectors are amalgamated with those of the 
Excise there will necessarily be the same alterations in the 
two branches in the salaries of the highest officers. 

lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Apam Youne, 
The Secretary, Secretary. 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 
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APPENDIX TO THIRD REPORT OF THE 


APPENDIX D. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE BOARD OF CUSTOMS. 


(1.) CUSTOMS.—OUT-DOOR DEPARTMENT. 
CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS, 
(A.) Staff Officers. 


1. Number ? 


London - - - - - 48 
Liverpool - - = onal 
Out ports - - - - - 29+ 
Total : : : - 94 
2. Designations ? 
London. 
Surveyors General - - - BR 
Controller of the Out-door Department oy tl 
Inspectors General, ditto. ne 
Assistant Inspector General, ditto. mer til 
Surveyors, lst Class - - = 36 
Surveyors, 2nd Class - - aT ae 
Assistant Surveyors - - - 16 
Principal Inspector of Gaugers - - id 
Inspectors of Gaugers, Ist Class - - 4 
Inspectors of Gaugers, 2nd Class - = 176 
Assistant Inspector of Gaugers - - 5 
Liverpool. 
Controller and Inspector General of the Out- 
door Department - - = til 
Surveyors, Ist Class - - - - 3 
Surveyors, 2nd Class - - =u 
Registrars or Assistant Surveyors - a7) 
Out Ports. 
Surveyors, lst Class - - = iD 
Surveyors, 2nd Class - - ae lt 
Surveyors, 3rd Class - - 10 


3. Method of appointment, 7.e., from within the 
office or from without ? 

From within the department. 

4. If from within, by seniority in any degree, or by 
selection on the ground of merit ? 

All the staff appointments are filled by selection on the 
ground of merit; but weight is given to seniority when the 
qualifications are equal. 

5. If from without, under what conditions 2 

Nil. 


(B.) Established. Officers other than the Staff Officers. 


6. Number ? 
7. Number of grades, #.e., distinct ranks with no 
customary promotion from lower to higher ? 

There is now only one grade. Formerly, the Out-door 
Department was divided into two distinct branches, viz., 
the Landing Department and the Waterguard Department. 
In the latter, the vacancies in the higher grade were filled 
by the promotion of officers selected from the lower grade, 
on account of their superior qualifications and good con- 
duct; but in the former, two grades were maintained, the 
officers in the lower not being eligible to advance to the 
higher grade. In 1853 the barrier between the two grades 
was partially removed, and two-fifths of the vacancies in 
the higher grade were allowed to be filled up from amongst 
officers who had hitherto been excluded, the remaining 
three-fifths of the vacancies being still filled up by new 
appointments from without the department. Subsequently 
the number of vacancies in the higher grade allowed to be 
filled up from within the department was increased to 
two-thirds, and in April 1864, after the Landing and 
‘Waterguard Branches had been amalgamated into one 
department, the Lords of the Treasury relinquished the 
portion of the appointments previously retained by them, 


2 


and allowed all vacancies in the higher grade to be filled 


% 


up by the Board of Customs from the ranks of the assistan 
examining officers, principal coast officers, out-door officers’ 
and boatmen ; one half to be filled by competition, and the 
other half by selection. Their Lordships accompanied this 
concession by the following proviso, viz. :— 

“ As, however, under this arrangement all the offices of 
examining officer will be filled up from the under ranks of 
the service, it will be necessary, in order to obviate any 
inconvenience which might possibly arise in fillmg the 
superior offices of the Out-door Department above those of 
the rank of examining officer, that the Board of Customs 
should have the power to select, when they may deem it 
necessary, from any branch of the service, the officers whom 
they may consider most eligible and best qualified for those 
appointments.” 

8. Method of appointment to each grade, 1.¢.— 

9. If not by open competition, for what reasons, and 
in what other manner ? 

10. If by open competition, under what conditions 
especially as to age and subjects of examination ? 

Officers are now first admitted to the Out-door Depart- 
ment as “ out-door officers ” or “ boatmen.” 

@ut-door officers were formerly appointed by direct 
nominations, and were admitted to probation after passing 
a test examination in the following subjects, viz. :— 

Writing from dictation, 
Arithmetic, first four rules, and the different weights 
and measures, 
and on production of satisfactory evidence as to health. 
The limits of age being 20 to 25 years. 

In December 1871 it was decided by the Treasury and 
the Civil Service Commissioners that the appointments 
should be in future filled up by competition open to can- 
didates between 19 and 25 years of age. 

_ The subjects of examination were at the same time fixed, 
viz. >=— 
Handwriting. 
Orthography. 
Arithmetic to Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
English Composition. 

Boatmen are still appointed by direct nominations from 
the Treasury, and are required to pass a test examination 
in— 

Reading, and 
Writing. 

The limits of age for boatmen are from 20 to 30 years. 

The application of a system of open competition to 
situations of boatmen was considered very undesirable, 
inasmuch as the educational examination would have to be 
restricted to the rudiments of education; and as bodily 
and not mental qualifications are mainly required, and 
practical experience cannot in many cases he dispensed with, 
a competitive system would probably frequently lead to the 
appomtment of candidates physically unfit, from their 


- previous habits, for the work performed by boatmen in the 


Customs. 
A few officers also enter the Customs by direct appoint- 
ments, and a first examination, as— 
Messengers, 
‘Watchmen, and 
House Porters. 
But they do not progress to any other branch of the 
service. 
11. Number of classes in each grade severally ? 
3 classes of Examining Officers. 
is Principal Coast Officers. 
2 i Out-door Officers. 
2 »  , Boatmen. 
12. Number of persons in each class severally ? 


London. 
Examining Officers— 
Lsti@lags' ths Rng é “ 1 al 
2nd ” - - = = eit AG 
ards, x x ck 
192 
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Gaugers— 
Ist Class 2 - es 2) 120; 
2nd 29 “ey a = Syrok 
arte bes - - yell 

92 

Out-door Officers—— 3 
Ist Class - = e = - 300 
Indi > “ = - - 400 

700 
Watermen (or Boatmen)— 
Ist Class = = = =! me ts 
Pauls egy 5 2 = 2 = LO, 
160 
Liwerpool. 

Examining Officers— 
1st Class - - = - BBE} 
2nd = & % _ ae 49 
ards, - - - - - 66 

| 148 

Out-door Officers— 

' Ist Class - - - - - 138 
Andis = - - - - 186 

324 

Boatmen-— 

Ist Class - - = = = yl 
DCs ons e - 4 2 = 18) 
80 

Out Ports. 

Examining Officers— 
ist Class - - - - - 60 
Qnd «5; = - = = = 12¥ 
Perch, = = = = ~ 245 

426 

Prineinal Coast Officers— " 
ist Class - - - - - 14 
Qnd ,, - te < = - 94 

108 

Out-door Officers— 
ist Class - - - - - 362 
2nd... 53 - - - - = {23 

1,085 

Boatmen—- ‘ 

Ist Class - - - - oy 24 
Duce - Pa) fires 2 - 54 
73 


13. How should promotion from class to class within 
each grade be regulated ? 

At present promotion from the 3rd to the 2nd class of 
examining officers is regulated strictly by seniority, pro- 
vided the officer in turn for promotion is qualified for and 
deserving of advancement. 

The Lords of the Treasury, when approving of the late 
revised classifications for the examining officers, directed 
that no examining officer should be allowed to progress by 
seniority and good conduct only, beyond the maximum 


salary assigned to the 2nd class, and that vacancies on the ° 


Ist class of examining officers should be filled by special 
selection for superior qualifications, accompanied, of course, 
by good character and conduct. 

In making these selections, weight is always given by 
the Board of Customs to seniority, and, in practice, the 
senior examining officer on the 2nd class, who possesses 
the superior qualifications required, obtains promotion on 
each occasion. 

Promotions from the 2nd to the lst class of principal 
coast officers are by selection, weight being given to seniority 
when the qualifications are equal. 

Promotions from the 2nd to the lst class of out-door 
officers are governed by seniority and good conduct, subject 
to the proviso that no officer is to be advanced to the Ist 
class unless it is certified to the Board that he is qualified 
for all the duties of an out-door officer. 

Promotions from the 2nd to the Ist class of boatmen are 
governed by seniority and good conduct. 

The Board of Customs are satisfied that the present 
system works satisfactorily, and they have no desire to 
change it. 

14. Whether promotion from grade to grade should 
be allowed, and if so, on what condition ? 

The officers of the out-door department, as explained 
above, are now all on one grade for promotion. 


(C.) Non-established or Temporary Officers without fixity 
of tenure, and without Superannuation. 


“e 3) 


A number of non-established, or “glut” men, as they 
are termed, are employed in the out-door department to 
perform some of the simplest duties and to meet sudden 
pressures of business. They are taken on and discontinued 
from day to day, according to circumstances, by the head 
of the out-door department in London and by the collectors 
at the out ports. The responsibility of selecting fit men 
rests with the officers mentioned. 

In London and at the larger ports a certain number of 
these men (principally pensioners) are formed into a class 
of “ preferable extra men,” and take priority for employ- 
ment over the ordinary “glut”? men. The preferable extra 
men are paid 3s. 6d. a day when employed; the pay of the 
other extra men varies according to the demand for labour 
at each port. 


June 15, 1874. 


Note.—Fér the answers respecting the clerical staff of the out-ports, see p. 345 of Appendix to First Report. 
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APPENDIX, TO THIRD REPORT OF "THE 


STATEMENTS BY MEN NOT ORALLY EXAMINED. 


(1.) LETTER: rrom Mr. C. THOMPSON, a Writer 
IN THE Custom Hovsn, LiveRPoou. 


To the Right Honourable Dr. Lyon Playfair, M:P/ 


‘§ Custom House, Liverpool, 
Rien Hon. Sir; . 24th June 1874, 
i Soon after the appointment of your Commission’ of 
Inquiry into, the Civil Service I wrote +o Lord Sandon 
expressing a desire to be examined on behalf of the Customs 
writers employed ‘at the out ports, and as His Lordship 
kindly informed me that he handed my letter over to you, 
I take the liberty of transmitting a brief outline of the 
evidence, I am anxious to give... _ 

T should, in the first place, endeavour to prove the, kind 
of duties writers employed in the Customs (especially at 
the out ports) are called upon to’ perform ; secondly, that 
their duties are identical with the clerks in every respect ; 
thirdly, that their work is neither copying or of a temporary 
character; and lastly, that their pay, privileges, and pro- 
Spects are, quite, inadequate as, compared. with the responsi- 


> 


bility of their duties... 


If the writers at the out ports were not appointed to 
perform exactly the same work, asthe clerks they would 
indeed be useless appendages to, the various establish- 
ments; the fact is, however, that not only is the work 
identical, but in the, course’ of the year the writer has 
very much more_of exactly the same work. to do than 
the clerk; this arises from the clerk enjoying privileges 
that the. writer does not, such as an extensive annual 
leave, three days leave on a sick note when he may feel 
indisposed, and an extensive leave during serious illness, 
without loss of pay, privileges the writer does not have. 

The other questions into which your Commission. is 
authorised to, inquire, viz., to what. extent the competitive 
system should be adhered to, and how far promotion. by 
merit, can, advantageously be introduced, J would respectfully 
submit that these questions are of such vital importance 
to the Service, that any well considered opinions or sugges- 
tions might be of value and worthy of the considération 
of the Commissioners. Having formed opinions on these 
questions long ago from actual experience and observation, 


I would respectfully ‘crave the permission of the Com-| 


missioners to express them should I be called as a witness. 
I trust, Hon. Sir, that you will pardon my presumption 
in writing to you, my only apology being the deep interest 
I take in the questions submitted to your Commission 
for their final decision; and I should feel indebted by 
your informing me whether I am to be called as a witness 
or not, so that I may be fully prepared to make my 
evidence as valuable as possible. 
I am, 
Right Hon. Sir. 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Cuaries. THompson. 


* 


(2.) LETTER rrom Mr. F. McCOLGAN, Principat 
Coast Orricmr. 


Customs, Kinsale, Cork, 
ord June 1874, 

I Bre respectfully to bring under your notice as 
Secretary to the Commission now inquiring into the state 
of the Civil Service a class of officers belonging to the 
Customs called principal coast officers, whose pay and 
prospects since 1861 have been sadly reduced. 

Previous to that time they were eligible by selection to 
be controllers,. collectors, &c.; the office of controller was 


Sir, 


abolished in 1861, and with it all prospects of promotion, 


and as their salaries ranged from 70/. to 1002. per annum 
they are permanently fixed in exceedingly staitened cizcum- 
stances. All the necessaries of life have increased so much 
of late the existence of principal coast officers becomes 
evety year more unenviable, and withal. they are expected 
to keep up a respectable position in society, (in fact the 
people in the neighbourhood in which they live also look 
to them doing so,) and to show great zeal, activity, and 
discretion in the discharge of their onerous duties. 

During the late revision of salaries, although collectors, 
clerks, examining officers, and out-door officers got an 
increase of salary by yearly increments, there were only 
12 principal coast officers of the 1002. class participated 
in the revision, and got an increase of 5/. yearly, rising 
to 130/., which left about 20 of that class at a stand still, 
many of them being from, 20.to over 30 years in the 
Service. Four, I believe, have been-promoted tobe super- 
intendents of Customs and mercantile marine. : 

The.principal coast officer3\at-80/., I believe, are to get 
yearly:-increments of 5/., rising to 1001., thus leaving no 
prospect. but waiting for the death or superannuation of 
thosejabout them; even when promotion offers to the 130/. 
class itis only by 5/. yearly, and the officer would have 
to remove himself and family to another port at his. own 
expense. net 

There are only about 86 principal coast officers in the 
Service altogether; their duties are multifarious. 

No. doubt some have less work than others, but I 
would beg leave to lay before you the amount of work a 
great many of them have to perform: they take the reports 
of all. vessels arriving at their creeks, both foreign and 
coastwise, issue orders for discharging, &c.; and, as ex- 
amining’ officers, rummage and clear them, examine and 
pass all foreign goods, &c. 

They serve as collectors of light dues. 

They pay army and navy pensions, seamen’s allotment 
money, &c., to the extent of some thousands of pounds 
yearly, they and registrars of Royal Naval Reserve paying a 
large amount in retainers, &c., and to a great number 
of men. They also serve as shipping masters for Board 
of Trade, and as deputy receivers of wréck have'a great 
deal of correspondence with coast-guards, receivers, and 
othérs in respect to it; they strike and pay salvage; act as 
auctioneers in selling the goods; and as you are probably 
aware there is no allowance whatever for the work (at 
least I get nothing for it), with the exception of the few 
shillings allowed for taking depositions; in many cases 
the wreck is a very heavy item in the principal coast 
officer’s work. 

Seeing the hardships under which we labour as a class, 
officers of over 30 years’ service having only 1004. per 
annum, and that the Board of Customs hold us as 
responsible for our clerks as cellectors for their ports, I 
respectfully trust you may be pleased to bring our case 
under the consideration of the Commission, for which we 
will be gratefully thankful. 

lam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. McCouean, 
Principal Coast Officer. 


To. R. G, C. Hamilton, Ksq., 
Finance Department, 
Board of Trade, 
Whitehall Gardens, 
London, S.W. 
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(3) A STATEMENT ov CoLuxctors, or.Customs oN 
THE FOUR JUNIOR CLASSES. 


* Collector of Customs” is the official designation 
of an officer holding his appointment from the “ Com- 
missioners of the Treasury” and the “Commissioners of 
Customs,” stationed at one of the ports of the United 
Kingdom, entrusted, as his primary duty, with the protec- 
tion, assessment, and collection of the Customs Revenue 
thereat, and supplied with a staff of officers, suitable for 
the performance of the business connected therewith. (See 
pages 500 to 502, Civil Service Estimates, 1874-5.) 

He.is required “to attend punctually at his office during 


© the appointed hours, and for such longer time as may be 


© necessary,” and “to take an active personal share in the 
© Pusiness of the port,” and as, except ata few large ports, 
he acts also in the capacity of either surveyor or examining 


_ officer, the duties of which specially include the details 


connected with the protection of the revenue, the landing, 
warehousing, delivery, and shipment, of dutiable goods, the 
assessment of duty, and the general superintendence and 
performance of all out-door duties, he must thoroughly 
understand the laws and orders. governing the performance 
of all Customs business, and possess the necessary technical 
knowledge to perform these duties. 

The staft of officers with which he is supplied consists of 
clerks, to attend to the in-door duties, and of examining 
officers and out-door officers, to attend to the business in 
the out-door department. It is his duty “to exercise a 
« constant and practical superintendence over all,”’ and he 
1s held responsible for the due performance of the business. 

He is called upon annually to make a minute report of 
the age, capacity, and conduct of every officer under his 
survey—a delicate. duty, requiring the exercise of dis- 
crimination and strict impartiality. 

He has to conduct in person all proceedings before 
magistrates in connection with smuggling and other 
violations of Customs laws, and he conducts in a semi- 
judicial capacity all complaints and charges made against 
officers of Customs for neglect of duty, or other muiscon- 
duct, recording and transmitting the evidence, with a report 
of his opinion,on the case, to the. Board. ; 

For the convenience of trade, a large portion of the 
Customs Reyenue is protected by bonds, taken as security 
on the removal, exportation, and warehousing of dutiable 
goods ; and the duty of providing for thé proper preparation 
and execution of these bonds at the out-ports, as well as 
the exercise of discretion in reference to the sureties, is 


performed by the collectors, without, a single instance of _ 


loss to: the revenue arising, through their neglect or indis- 
eretion being on record. . iene 
~ He nas custody, as warehousekeeper, of all dutiable goods 
bonded with the Customs at his port, an,exact record. of 
every cargo being kept, and the disposal of every package 
carefully shown. ve ; ee 

He receives and. remits to the Bank of England the 
Customs Revenue paid at his port, and keeps and renders 
all relative accounts. 

Under his supervision are compiled all the particulars of 
imports, exports, and shipping connected with. his. port, 
which in the aggregate form the valuable statistics showing 
the trade and commerce of the country. 


_ |The Customs laws. were consolidated. in. 1853, ‘and the 


General Orders,of the Board of Customs in 1855, since 
which . dates the Collectors of Customs have received 
upwards of 126 Acts of Parliament and 2,500 General 

Orders on Customs aud cognate subjects for their guidance. 
In the performance of these and many other duties the 
Collector of Customs was, prior, to 1860, assisted, and. his 
responsibility shared by an. officer of co-ordinate rank, 
called a controller; but in that year changes were intro- 
duced, which, by an-insproved.system of administration, 
enabled the Government to dispense with the services of 
the. latter. officer, effecting a large saving of expense, but 
throwing the whole local responsibility upon the collector. 

A. collector, therefore, on first, taking up, his appomtment 
may have to transact business. necessitating the possession 
of a knowledge of any point, of Customs. law or practice, 

and consequextly he must, previously have undergone a 
long course of training,.12 or 15 years. being, under the 
present, systeui, about the average period he must have 
zerved as clerk .which service. must, be characterized by 
efficiency, 00a. conauct, and diligent preparation, 

- Prior to. the.year, 1860, as previously. stated, there were 
two superior officers at each port, viz; a collector anda 
controller... ‘Phese. offices,. were, “always considered, co- 
« ordinate, and, promotions. were invariably made from, the 
“ one office to the other without distinction, as vacancies 
<« oceurred;”’ and 2, though the, classification then was, not 
‘as fayourable for the, lowest class as.at present, yet, owing 
to the greater aumber of offices in the line of promotion, it 
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was found to afford an efficient officer reasonable pro- 
gressive advancement adequate to his social position and 
the increasing requirements of his family. ’ 

In that year, however, the separate office of controller 
was abolished, and the immediate consequences of that 
measure, as affecting the controllers and the prospects of 
all who remained in the Service, is described by the Com- 
missioners of Customs in these words: “ ‘lhe case of those 
“* who have now been obliged to: leave the Service by the 
accident of their filling controllerships instead of collec- 
torships, at the time when the reductions took effect, 
is certainly one, of considerable, though no doubt un- 
avoidable hardship. We have great, difficulty in pro- 
viding for them on our establishment. ‘The prospects of 
promotion to collectorships, now that nearly all the 
older men have retired, being very uncertain and remote.” 
And, again : ‘‘ We feel confident they will all be found to 
«have a just claim upon the Government for previous 
service, good character and conduct; and, ‘from the 
experience of the past year, we feel compelled to speak 
even more strongly than we did in our last report in 
support of every measure calculated to alleviate the 
severity of a blow hitherto unparalleled in the history 
of this or we believe, any other public department ;” and 
in another part of the same report the Commissioners state 
that.“ the prospects and promotion of all that remain have 
““ been most materially interfered with.’ 

The abolition of one half of the offices in their line of 
promotion was not the only injury sustained by the classi- 
fication of collectors at this period; the salaries attached 
to many of the ports being also reduced to an extent which 
subsequently elicited the admission from Mr. Dobeil, one 
of the officers charged with the measures of reduction, that 
“he thought they carried this desire for retrenchment rather 
“ too for, than not far enough, as regards reducing the 
“ yemuneration of the officers,’ and further expressed his 
fears that in endeavouring to effect the contemplated saving 
of 150,000/. a year, ‘‘ they went a little too far in cutting 
“ down salaries.” ; 

The. majority of the redundant controllers have since 
then been absorbed into the Service, as vacancies occurred 
in the office of collector, and in addition to the hardships 
and pecuniary losses suffered during the period of their 
redundancy they have shared, in common with the col- 
lectors, the blighting effect upon their prospects caused by 
the stoppage of all promotion for many years, and the 
diminished flow of promotion which now prevails in the 
Service, owing to one-half of the superior offices being 
abolished, without the introduction of any adequate 
measures or any recasting of their classification to meet the 
altered circumstances of their position. 

Mindful of the hardships inflicted upon their subor- 
dinates, which they have so feelingly described, the Board 
ot Customs have at intervals procured from the Lords of 
the ‘Treasury four slight concessions towards improving the 
position of the collectors, viz., personal allowances of 302. 
per annum to some collectors in 1864; classification in 
1867 ; removal expenses in. 1867 ; and classification in 1870 ; 
wholly inadequate, however, to meet the necessities of the 
case, as, notwithstanding these concessions, all collectors of 
21 years’ service and upwards on the four lower classes are 
in receipt of salaries from 50/. to 250/. less than those of 
which they would have been in receipt if the terms upon 
which they entered the Service had been unchanged, their 
fairly estimated aggregate pecuniary losses up to the 
present time owing to deprivation of promotion, amounting 
im some cases to more than 1,500/. 

In addition, all have had to contend with the enhanced 
cost of the necessaries of life, owing to the/ rapidly increasing 
material prospérity of the country, any augmentation of 
income conferred by promotion, or the concessions referred 
to during the last 10 years, being more than balanced by 
the depreciation in the value of money, 

But the duties strictly connected with his appointment 
as Collector of Customs do not convey any complete idea 
of the various responsible and laborious services he is 
called upon to perform for other departments of the 
Government. 

Stationed at the out-port centres of the commerce of the 
country; having the supervision of all transactions arising 
out of the importation and exportation of goods ; forming 
the medium through which the Customs, Revenue and a 
variety of public monies from other sources pass to the 
Exchequer; being in daily communication with the mer- 
cantile community, and exercising a quasi magisterial juris- 
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‘diction along the whole of the coasts. of the United 


Kingdom (the port of London and a few. small ports 
excepted), the Collectors of Customs have, been considered 
the most suitable officers for the performance of , an infinity 
of public business. foreign to the object of their first ap- 
pointment, and they may now be more correctly described 
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as Government Agents at the Out-ports” than as *‘ Col- 
lectors of Customs.” 

Of these extraneous duties, the number of which is being 
constantly augmented from the tendency of recent legis- 
lation, the following are mentioned as examples :— 

1, Quarantine, Public Health Act, and Orders in Council. 
—Under these enactments serious and important duties 
arise, calling for extreme vigilance on the arrival of vessels, 
to guard against the introduction of infectious diseases. 

2, Cattle Plague.—Strict supervision to prevent the 
introduction of the Cattle Plague and other diseases 
affecting cattle, demanding frequent reference to the 
numerous and ever-varying Orders in Council, not only in 
connection with the foreign trade in cattle, but also with 
that carried on between the three kingdoms. 

3. Registry of Shipping.—Forms one of the most impor- 
tant and onerous duties of a collector, and includes 
questions upon nationality and ownership; upon the sale, 
mortgage, or transmission by death, marriage, or insolvency, 
of the whole of the shipping property of the United 
Kingdom. The duty must be taken by the collector 
personally, or by officers for whom he is personally 
responsible ; and the transfer of property of very large 
value is carried out in his office, day by day, without any 
charge to the shipowner. This service “requires the 
“* greatest care, because the title of a shipowner to his 
** property depends entirely upon the accuracy of the 
“ Customs Register.’ 

4. Fishery Laws.—Registering and keeping a record of 
all fishing boats and vessels ; numerous accounts, extensive 
correspondence, and general control as fishery officer, to 
prevent evasion of the law; and annual returns showing 
the mode of employment of all fishing craft; carrying inte 
execution the Acts of Parliament as to the close seasons, 
and the illegal removal of salmon and oysters—all being 
matters which require care and time. 

5. Copyright Laws.— Precautions necessary to guard 
against the introduction of pirated editions of English 
works, and keeping a current record of all publications for 
which copyright has been granted. 

6. Light Duties——Involving most minute and intricate 
calculations in their collection; keeping and rendering 
detailed accounts; remitting to the lighthouse boards all 
monies received, and distributing and posting notices of 
new or altered lights and buoys. 

-7. As Superintendent of Mercantile Marine —Examin- 
ing, recording, and cancelling apprentices’ indentures. 
Shipping and discharging crews outwards and inwards; 
ascertaining that masters, mates, and engineers are duly 
qualified, by production of certificates suitable to their 
respective grades. Arranging and explaining terms of 
agreements; seeing that the seamen receive the proper 
amount of wages, are fairly treated and receive properly 
executed certificates of character and conduct; settling 
disputes between masters and seamen, which often requires 
many hours of painstaking investigation, with nothing on 
paper to show the time and labour given; inspecting official 
logbooks, and reporting any omissions of the entries 
required ; transmitting seamen’s wages to other ports, by 
money orders drawn on the superintendents; receiving 
and paying the same from other ports; taking charge of 
deceased seamen’s wages and effects, investigating claims 
from relatives, creditors, &c., and, after many formalities 
and much correspondence with the Board of Trade, 


delivering the property to the lawful representatives; | 


investigating and forwarding claims for pensions out of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund, and from Greenwich Hospital; 
receiving, accounting for, and remitting contributions for 
the former; investigating, settling, and paying claims for 
the conveyance of distressed British seamen sent home 
from abroad; keeping a branch of the Seamen’s Savings’ 


Bank; receiving the fees charged by the Board of Trade 


for certain of the above-mentioned services, and also those 
for all surveys of ships, admeasurements of tonnage, 
inspections of crew spaces, and of lights and fog-signals; 
receiving and paying expenses in connection with the 
detention of unseaworthy ships; paying volunteers in con- 
nection with life saving apparatus. Necessary accounts 
for the whole, involving numerous returns and extensive 
correspondence. 

8. As Receiver of Wreck.—It is his duty to attend at all 
hours, and in all weathers, and take charge and issue 
directions in all cases of shipwreck within his district, ex- 
tending over many miles of coast. He has to investigate 
minutely and personally the cause of every casualty, and 
take depositions on oath of masters, mates, engineers, and 
others who may have important information to impart, 
remembering that “he is exercising a highly important and 
“ quasi judicial function, and his reports may be made the 
“ foundation of proceedings deeply affecting the interests 
“ of individuals, or of important measures for the general 
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“ benefit of trade.” Investigating and reporting on 
claims for life salvage ; prosecuting wreckers; awarding 
salvage; settling salvage disputes, and paying salvors ; 
reporting wreck to lords of manors, Lloyd’s, and others 
interested, paying all expenses in connection therewith ; 
keeping a separate and distinct account of all receipts and 
disbursements upon each article, no matter how trifling, 
affecting separate interests, and finally rendering account 
and paying over net proceeds to those entitled. N ecessary 
and numerous accounts, returns, and extensive corre- 
spondence, often of a legal nature, not only with the Board 
of Trade and their solicitor, but with lawyers, merchants, 
underwriters, shipbrokers, and others. 

9. As Registrar of Royal Naval Reserve, — Making 
known the advantages of the reserve to merchant seamen ; 
making out in detail applications for enrolment, remem- 
bering that “upon the zeal and discretion with which 
“ they (the registrars) discliarge the important functions 
entrusted to them depends in a great measure the 
“success of the scheme;” examination of documents 
produced and verification of statements ; keeping records 
of enrolments, engagements, discharges, and chances of 
residences; sending men to drill, paying their fare or 
issuing passes; paying retainers and travelling expenses ; 
transmitting vouchers, returns of all entries of engage- 
ments and discharges. Necessary accounts and correspon- 
dence with the Board of Trade and Registrar General of 
Seamen. 

10. In connection with the Paymaster General’s Depart- 
ment and Admiralty.--Paying army and navy pensioners, 
half-pay, allotments of sea wages, &c., calling for close 
scrutiny of the declarations and vouchers produced, and 
attended by personal liability for all sums paid on informal — 
documents. 

11. As substitute of the Marshal of the High Court of 
Admiralty.—Arresting and keeping charge of vessels de- 
tained under warrant of the High Court of Admiralty. 

12. international Laws.—Vigilance in enforcing the pro- 
visions of the Orders of the Privy Council as to contraband 
of war, coaling of belligerents’ war ships, &c., and the im- 
portant duties confided to him under the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, 1870, which, on the exercise of his discretion, 
arms him as the ‘local authority” with “special power”? 
to detain ships “represented ” to be built or equipped for 
the “naval service of any foreign state at war with any 
“friendly state.” , 

13. Excise.—In the receipt, warehousing, delivery, as- 
sessment, and collection of a large amount of duty upon 
British spirits; supervision of its custody, and numerous 
operations in warehouse in connection therewith. 

14. Emigration.—In ports where there is no emigration 
officer, all the powers, functions, and duties of that officer 
are performed by the collector; and this very important 
and responsible service occasions much additional labour 
and anxiety. 

15, Pilotage.—Receiving statements of earnings and 
poundage, remitting money to Trinity House, and acting 
as a channel of communication between the Trinity House 
and pilots. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the efficient 
discharge of the duties specified demands a competent 
knowledge of many varied and varying Acts of Parliament, 
and Board’s Orders, and a ready familiarity with the 
voluminous instructions of the Board of 'l'vade upon the 
ever-increasing duties performed for that department, 
attention to which not unfrequently deprives the collector - 
of the right of claiming a single hour of the day or night 
as exclusively his own. Nor does it follow that where but 
little work of this nature is performed little time is con- 
sumed in its execution; for the forms are so numerous, 
and the details so intricate, that, unless in constant practice, 
much labourious search may be entailed by an apparently 
simple duty. 

Upon the collector falls all correspendence with the 
Customs’ Department, and with the several branches of 
the Board of ‘Trade. 

{m alluding to the duties performed for that Board the 
Commiysioners of Customs observe: “ At present all these 
** duties are performed by our officers without any extra 
** remuneration, but this is felt to be a hardship, and it is 
in contemplation to award them some special payment 
“'to be provided by the Board of Trade ;” in pursuance 
of which the collectors for some years received an annual 
sum proportioned to the business transacted, but this 
allowance has been withdrawn on the promotion of each 
collector since 1860,'and tie amount, 14,300/., now allowed 
by the Board of Trade for these services, is carried to the 
credit of the Customs estimates, and repaid into the Ex- 
chequer. 

As, however, the value of a collector’s appointment was 
measured not only by salary, but also by his prospects of 
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promotion, which were understood conditions of service, it 
appears hard that promotion when obtained should afford 
grounds for depriving him of the remuneration previously 
awarded for the performance of newly -created duties, 
- especially as the principle of payment for work imposed is 
still partly recognized by small remuneration granted for 
taking wreck depositions, and for Royal Naval Reserve 
duties ; and the collectors submit they have a fair claim to 
some additional allowance for additional work done, or to 
some equitable increase of salary as an equivalent for the 
loss of these emoluments, and the commission formerly 
allowed for collection of light duties. 

A clerk now enters the service at a salary of 807. per 
annum, rising by yearly increments to 200/, in 15 years. 
If he is subsequently promoted to a collectorship he receives 
2001. a year, rising in five years to 250/., and takes rank at 
the bottom of the junior class, numbering 42 collectors, his 
further advancement being dependent upon vacancies 

“resulting from the deaths or the superannuations of his 
seniors, 

The higher offices in ee line of ee are 


£ 
30 collectorships of 250, rising by 10 annually to 300 
18 +f, S008 0, 10 my 50 
13 ve AGO xasex 10210 » ~~ 450 


With very remote chances of promotion to 19 larger ports. 


The annual increments applicable to the four classes are 
much below those granted for the performance of not more 
important duties in London offices, where, on an average 
annual increments of 15/. and 20/. follow attainment to 
positions commanding salaries of 270. and 4261. re- 
spectively ; while increments of 10/., 15/., and 20/., con- 
tinue uninterruptedly for 13, 8, and 6 years respectively. 

The ordinary rate of promotion is shown by the fact that 
of the 18 collectors who now form what may be called the 
middle class, 3007. to 350/., the average service is upwards 
of 30 years, part of which was prior to 1860, and conse- 
quently under the present classification a much longer 
period will be required to reach that class; only one pro- 
motion having taken place in the four classes during the 
last 17 months. : 

To attain their present position those officers have been 
transferred from one part of the kingdom to another on 
the average four or five times, a removal to a distance of 
300 or 400 miles being of not unusual occurrence. 

Under an Order of the Lords of the Treasury of May 
1866, “reasonable removal expenses” were allowed to each 
collector on the classes with salaries of 150/. (now 2001.), 
2007. (now 250/.), and 2507.; but this allowance was 
greatly curtailed by the Board of Customs in September 
1870, and isnow wholly insufficient to meet the charges 
incurred. It is a fair estimate to say that each of the col- 
lectors on the 300/. list has been compelled to spend in 
connection with removals (beyond any allowance received) 
and for commissions and bonds, not less than 3001. 

Having regard, therefore, to the importance and value of 
the duties performed ; to the degree of general intelligence 
and the continuous study and self-education demanded ; 
to the social position which the collector by reason of his 

- office, and for the purpose of carrying out the duties of his 
office, must hold; to the increased cost of all the neces- 
saries of life; and to the much better means possessed by 
he mercantile community with whom he is brought into 
contact, and whose transactions he is called upon to super- 
vise; it is submitted that the rates of salary now paid to 
the collectors, and the prospects of promotion now open to 
them, are entirely inconsistent with the duties discharged, 
and with the conditions upon which they entered the 
service; and they beg that inquiry may be made into the 
justice of the claims herein advanced, and that those claims, 
if established, may be recognized in a not ungenerous 
spirit ;—fairly {adequate -pay for fair services given, being, 
they believe, a measure not of liberality but of sound 
economy. : 

Signed on behalf of the collectors whose names are ap- 
pended hereto. 


James FoystTerR, Collector, Folkestone. 

T. W. Cuarxe, Collector, Lynn. 

Lrewis Evans, Collector, Arbroath. 

A. Ricwarpson, Principal Officer, Guernsey. 
T. Gray Jonus, Collector, Newport. 
Aurrep Gosset, Collector, Rochester, 
Caump Cox, Collector, Perth. 

W. E. Wicox, Collector, Boness. 

H. G. O’Berrnze, Collector, Ballina, 


36914, 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED BY THE COMMITTEE, 


1, The whole of the collectors have expressed a decided 
opinion that their salaries are insufficient, and we submit 
that the scale of salaries and increments should, at least, 
be equal to those of the clerks and principals in the office 
of the Accountant and Controller General of Customs, 
London. See below. 

2. That retirement should be compulsory at some fixed 
age. A considerable majority of the collectors are of this 
opinion. 

Signed on behalf of the committee. 
: A, GossET, 
Collector at Rochester. 


Present Classification of Customs Ports, 1873. 
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Clerks of 2nd class at out-ports - &0 
Rising by 5/. for four years, and after- 
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wards by 10/. a year to : 
ES 


42 ports at 200, rising by 107. a year to 250 
30 250 300 
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Classification of Ports founded on Salaries and increments 
of the Accountant and Controller General’s Office, Cus- 
toms, London. 


ES 
Clerks of 2nd class at out-ports - 80 
Rising by 5/. for four years, and after- 
wards by 10l.ayearto - - 200 
42 ports at 210/., rising by 101. for four 
years, afterwards by 151. to - 325 
ES ES 
48 ports at 340, rising by 15 a year to 430 
See ace 450 a 20 ss 530 
8 2» 550 cD) 2” 29 650 
Dette 700 ~ - - - 700 
Ae ts 800 - - - 800 
I » 1,000 - - - 1,000 
1 ae 00h t= - - -1,800 


Classification of Accountant and Controller General’s Office, 
Customs, London. 


: £ £ £ 
Clerks, 2nd class - - 80, rising by 10 to 240 

» lst class - - 250 sf aoa) 
Principal clerks, lst section 380 ie 15 ,, 450 

2 29 2nd 29 470 ” 20) ” 550 
Asst. Acct. and Contr. Genl. 600 Pa 25 ,, 700 
Acct. and Contr. General 1,000 - S - 1,000 


(4.) A STATEMENT or rue Susscrisers, Couiectrors 
or CusToMs, ON THE FOUR JUNIOR CLASSES, 
WHOSE SERVICES IN SUCH GRADE COMMENCED 
PRIOR TO THE YEAR 1860, 


The undersigned beg respectfully to observe that Col- 
lectors of Customs are the highly responsible officers who 
at the outports represent this department of the Govern- 
ment. ‘Their important official position and consequent 
social standing claim for them adequate payment for 
employment and well defined prospects of advancement. 

When the subscribers received their appointments as 
principal officers there existed the two distinct but co- 
ordinate offices of collector and comptroller, forming one 
class as regards promotion, which, as a rule, was inade by 
seniority from either. 

In the year 1860 the latter office was abolished, thus at 
once creating a large redundancy of officers, putting a stop 
to promotion for many years, retarding it greatly at the 
present time, and involving the like consequences for years 
to come. 

Adverting to this change the Commissioners, in their Fifth 
Report (year 1861), at pages 37 and 38, observe : “ the case 
“ of the comptrollers was one of considerable, though no 
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“ doubt, unavoidable hardship,”’-and)Siwe have great diffi- 
* culty in providing for them on the establishment in any 
“other way, the prospect of promotion to collectorships, 
“ now that nearly all the old‘ men’have retired, being un~ 
« ‘certain and remote ;” and) ix concluding that report, they 
add: ‘They will all be found to have'ajust claim upon the 
* Government ‘for previous Service, good’ ‘character and’ 
“ conduct ;-and from the experience’ of the past year we 
“ feel compelled to speak even more strongly than‘we did 
“in our Jast report in ‘support of every measure’ caleulated 
“ to alleviate the severity of a blow hitherto unparalleled in 
“ the history‘of this’ ‘or, we believe, any other public 
“ department.” i 

Prompted by sympathy for their subordinates, the Board 
have on two or three occasions recommended to the Lords 
of the Treasury. arrangements . for, the, alleviation. of the 
hardship entailed; but ;the effect of these ,has been only 
partial and inconsiderable. At the present {time most of 
the subscribers are in-veceipt of “salaries from ‘at least 50/. 
to 1501. per annum ‘less than‘ they ad reason +o anticipate, 
when obtaining their appointments ‘as collectors or comp- 
trollers, that they would receive from their existing length 
of service. « pa Uk YC Qalers CY: 

Notivithstanding there has thus bee an actual’ /diminu- 
tion of ‘salaries as compared with” former periods, the 
duties ‘of all Collectors of Customs have greatly increased 
in extent and importance, especially’in the.case of those 
on the junior classes, arising from the’expansion of trade 
and the additional work performed’ by them for other 
public departments, namely :— - |)” 

1. In‘eollecting the duty on the Excise spirits deposited 
in Customs warehouses. : 

2. As Receiver of Wreck.—Attending at all hours and 
in all weathers, taking charge;and issuing, directions: in 
cases. of wreck occurring within: his, district....\'Taking 
depositions from masters of vessels and. engineers, and 
investigating causes of shipwreck and casualty, in the exer- 
cise of which he performs “a highly important and quasi 
judicial function,” and his reports are “frequently made 
“ the foundation of proceedings, deeply affecting the 
“* interests of individuals or of importent measures for the 
* general benefit of trade.” ; ‘ 

Investigating and reporting on claims for life salvage. 

Prosecuting wreckers and other offenders against the 
numerous provisions of the Merchant Shipping Acts. 

Valuing and selling wrecked property. Awarding 
salvage and paying salvors. ‘Settling salvage disputes, &c., 
with numerous accounts and extensive corréspondence of a 
legal nature, not only with the Board, of Trade and their 
solicitor, but with lawyers, merchants,’ underwriters, ship- 
brokers, and others. Sian 

3. As superintendent of Mercantile Marine.—Hxamining, 
recording, and. cancelling apprentices’ indentures. Shipping 
and discharging crews outwardsandinwards. Ascertaining 
that masters, mates, and engineers are duly certificated and 
qualified, that the mem receive their proper amount of 
wages, and are otherwise fairly dealt by. Arranging agree- 
ments and settling disputes between masters°and seamen, 
which often takes many hours of painstaking investigation, 
with nothing on paper\-to show the labour involved. 
Transmitting seamen’s’ wages to their relatives ‘at ‘other 
ports, by means of money orders; and receiving and paying 
the same from other ports. Investigating claims by 
relatives of deceased seamen for wages and effects. Taking 
charge of the same, and delivering them to the proper 
persons. Investigating and forwarding claims for pensions 
out of the Mercantile Marine Fund... Receiving and re- 
mitting contributions for the same. Payments for carriage 
of distressed British seamen from abroad. Making out 
and issuing certificates of character, &c. Necessary ac- 
counts for the whole, and agent for Seamen’s Savings’ 
Bank. Pas 

4. As Registrar, of Royal Naval Reserve. —Making 
known the advantages of the Reserve to merchant seamen. 
Making. out detailed claims. for inrolment of, volunteers. 
Examination of documents produced, and _yerification . of 
statements. Keeping record of inrolments, engagements, 
discharges and changes of residence. Making out, drill 
passes. Paying retainers, &c., and correspondence with 
the Registrar General of Seamen,and Board of Trade... 

5. As Registrar, of Sea Vishing Vessels, and Boats.— 
Keeping a record ofall fishing vessels and. boats. \ Issuing 
certificates of their registration; and. indorsing, changes of 
master thereon, . Keeping a supervision over all vessels and 
boats engaged in fishing to preyent,evasion: of thenregula- 
tions as to lettering, numbering, and making returns, &¢,: 

6. In connexion with Sanitary measures. Carrying 
out the numerous orders of the Privy: Council with=yespect 
to vessels; arriving with: or, having ‘hadi oni beard ‘yellow 
fever, cholera; :smallipoxs &ey and preventing ‘communi- 


‘annexed: :to -the Customs i for 
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cation; with the. ‘shores until welievedby, the local sanitary. 
authoribyisode bestietde sedw poltomoig duct band acseges 
» J«'The Cattle Plague:—Carrying. out the Orders : of; the. 
Privy Council thereon, ) ddeainise oe off wot bebas Wie 
8. As) csubstitute, of: the, Marshal: of the: Admiralty:—> 
Arvesting and keeping charge of ‘vessels:detained under the - 
warrant of the High:Court of Admiralty...) ssw volaw 
9; With respect:to international laws.—Carrying out:the | 
Orders:of the Privy: Council as,to contraband of war. e110: 
» The whole of these have, been. added within the period:of: 
the. subscribers”: service: and it)may ‘be observed ‘that 
only for Nos. 4 and 8, and'to, a/few exceptional ports: for: 
No, 2)is ‘there any: remuneration allowed, unless it: be/in 
the.case of depositions forming:a partcof the functions of 
the Receiver,of Wrecks) that |for No. 3\ having been» with- 
drawanssince! 1860.2 .\Ud8 of anasy ov ot 26 eid suny @ MOOR 
«To:the above: list of oduties, performed, for) other ‘public! 
departments; mustibe|added)thefollowing; whichlhave been’ 
a much | longer \period,: 
namely :—. , Ray css tuted 
No. 10. Those iof: Collectoxiof : Light: Dues:+-Assessing, 
collecting and remitting light dues.for the Trinity House. 
No. 11. Registrar of Shipping.4+K eeping a record) of. all 
ships':belonging to)the port, with. any transactions: and 
particulars respecting them, as they ifrom time to time occur. 
Investigating titles, examination and. record. of bills, of sale, 
mortgages, transfers of property by death, marriage, bank- 
ruptey, &c.,;" with numerous: dccounts and * considerable 
correspondence. ‘ ‘Indorsing change of masters; and— ‘ 
“No. 12. In’ payment: of army and ‘navy bills, navy wages, 
and allotments.”.! 2YS DES. a0 Bao au 
~~ Remuneration: formerly allowed for No. 10 having also 
been withdrawn-since: 1854, except in ‘the ‘case ‘of four or 
five ports known as ports of call. “-  ~ didaieetiaalichne 2 
“The subscribers desire to) draw special’ attention to the 
fact: that while their advancement, in ‘the Service has’ been 
retarded and their income reduced, ‘the material prosperity 
of the country has. greatly’ improved, and the value of 
money has decreased to such an’ extent that the under- 
signed’ experienced much difficulty in ‘suitably educating, 
maintaining, and providing for the future of their families. 
From the foregoing observations the subscribers feel 
assured that’ it will be admitted that any scheme of ‘com- 
pulsory retirement at the age of 65 would greatly aggravate 
their case by debarring any but the very youngest of them 
from the probability of ever attaining to the higher grades 
of the Service. They. believe’ that the existing arrange- 
ments of leaving to the wise discretion of the Honourable 
‘Board of Customs the fixing ‘of the’ time when an’ officer 
should retire is just and’ proper. Ef, however, retirement at 
65"should be made’ compulsory, they submit that it be 
accompanied in their case by''a provision’: for ‘increased 
‘superannuation allowance; although two-thirds of the salary 
at that period of retirement might be thereby ‘exceeded, 
and in doing so they are supported ‘by the belief that it is in 
accordance with the spirit of the}Superannuation Act, 1859, 
in which’'a similar provision is made in’ certain special 
cases. PTGS SES AT a 
The subscribers, moreover, think that any change in ‘the 
existing mode-of appointing collectors, namely, by entry of 
the officer at the bottom of the grade would be unadvisable ; 
they submit that it would be an ‘injustice to place a‘ clerk 
above any of them. Many of the undersigned have had 
large removal expenses to pay before attaining their present 
position, while most of the clerks have had’ promotion in 
their own ports, and of late years their status has been 
greatly improved. They also think it is probable that the 
senior clerks have been in‘ receipt of salaries exceeding 
those of collectors, in the.average. | ~~ top gel ak ae 
The subscribers. therefore ‘earnestly’ hope that, the hard- 
‘ship which they have endeavoured to set forth above will’ be 
alleviated, and, as one means to this ‘end, would submit 
respectfully the combination of the undersigned and all ‘of 
their seniority into one class, with salaries rising by suitable 
annual or other increments to 4501.. By such arrangement 
‘the cost to the Crown of removals (one of the modes of 
alleviation referred to and introduced in the year 1866) 
would be saved, and the prospects of the collectors im- | 
proved, but not to a greater extentthan, it is believed, 
they would have beenhad the ‘abolition ‘of.the office of 
comptroller not taken place... ABODE A 
Finally,.the subscribers having ‘all: contributed to the 
Superannuation Fund,repealed by:the: Act'20.& 21 Vict. 
cap. 37., urge that an equitable: addition ‘should be made 
to the allowance to which ‘they. willbe entitled under the 
Superannuation ‘Act; 1859.) cain 


Customs, September 1874. 
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Class 300/., rising 107. per annum to 3507. 
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REMARKS ontHe STATEMENT oF “ Cot- 
Lectors or Customs on THE Four Junior 
CLAssrs WHOSE SERVICES IN. SUCH GRADE CoM- 
MENCED PRIOR TO THE YEAR 1860,” roRWARDED 
py Mr, W. C. MACLEAN. 


(5.) 


To the Right Honourable Lyon Playfair, Chairman of 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 

Sir, sas vat a na 
SmvERAL clerks of the Customs Department have 
seen with some surprise a printed statement now being 
circulated by the Collector of Customs at Ramsgate, and 
which the clerks understand he is to be allowed to deliver 
privately to the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. The 
statement in question is so unfair a representation of 
Service matters that, apart. from the objection to receiving 
controversial statements. in such a manner from any who 
did not avail themselves ‘of the public opportunity of 
appearing. before the Commission and stating their case in 
the regular way, as this statement signed by certain col- 
lectors is to be accepted, the clerks respectively crave that 
this paper be received and considered in connection there- 
with. ori 

The first paragraph applies with equal force to the clerks. 
The important official position and consequent social stand- 
ing of many older clerks being greater than that of youths 
not many years in the Service. sent, as collectors at small 
places. tat artes pial at 
" The second paragraph, is incorrect in both its statements. 
The greater portion of the junior collectors have been ap- 
pointed since the abolition of the office of controller, and 
further (as proved by returns handed in to the Commission 
by one witness), the clerks’ at the middle-class ports as a 
rule, shared in such promotions. Further proof of the non- 
existence of any such system as stated is found in the 
cases of the present collectors at Dublin, Plymouth, Belfast, 
‘Sunderland, Aberdeen, Portsmouth, &c., who were’ all 
appointed from offices other than the: lowest class of col- 
lectors ‘or controllers; the promoter of the statement in 
question being in reality himself an illustration of the want 
of any system in such appointments, for he was made 
controller at Lianelly from a clerkship over the heads of a 
whole class of sub-controllers. 6 f Ks 

“Paragraphs 3 and 4 apply equally tothe clerks. ; 

In’ paragraph 5, tbe: common lament of ‘the: Service is 
taken up, viz., “that they have not been advanced as they 


anticipated.” , But this applies with greater force to the 
clerks who have been left, without present or future hope, 
although, advancement, was, in many cases, actually ‘pro- 
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mised by a oard in their mintites on applications. 


«he -sixth: paragraph. .gives- an <imposing /statement of 
official .duty. Where; there has been an ‘expansion of 
“trade,” additional officers have been provided by the Board 
to carry on the work, and salaries framed accordingly, so 
that collectors; have not suffered, but in’ many. instances 
greatly benefited. 

In regard to “ responsibilty” the collectors merely share 
that with clerks, and it is an unwarrantable inflation 8f the 
office to represent otherwise. One case will prove this. 
At an outport a transfer. of money from. the Branch Bank 
of England to the head office was advised by the collector, 
but he omitted to senda cheque for the amount to the 
local bank, and there the cash remained, . When the Sur- 
veyor, General came down +o investigate-the matter he 
stated that the Board did not.so much blame the collector 
for his omission .as they; did the clerk for not finding it 
out, and that unless he could satisfactorily explain this 
the Board, would punish the clerk.. This was the dictum 
of the Surveyor General,;speaking with authority, and the 
clerk while submitting ‘to. it suggested that, it was turning 
the importance of the offices upside down. It is hoped 
that this single instance will suffice to settle the question 
of responsibility.:’, A. great display is made. of certain work 
for other public departments, but the collectors omit. the 
important fact, that, for such work they receive, in many 
cases, considerable emoluments, and. indeed too often this 
work. receives atthe hands the greater attention, leaving 
others at the port. to look after’ Customs work, excepting 
such as comes directly under the eye of the Board. 

The ninth, paragraph represents-a departmental. question 
in a most unfair way, by asking the Commission to bar all 
promotion against clerks of any experience, and to per- 
petuate an injustice by making collectors only from inex- 
perienced clerks, trusting to their improvement on reaching 
the middle-class ports, as schools of instruction, along 
with the clerks there,. whom, however, these collectors 
desire to see standing still. Like older collectors, many of 
the clerks have incurred heavy outlay in removal expenses, 
while in the ease of junior collectors the Board defrays 
their outlay. The status of the clerks has not been im- 
proved in any greater ratio than that of collectors. 
both were considered together with this object, as they 
ought to be viewed*in every particular, for nearly all col- 
lectors were clerks, and are in reality still doing a duty 
which has to be done by first clerks during a great portion 
of every year. Further, the first clerks are now doing the 
duty of the controllers, although the Board has denied them 
the position, pay, and prospects of that office (which was 
abolished in name only), and are made responsible for the 
Crown’s money, as shown in the case above quoted, a very 
delicate duty, as the clerk'is thereby placed as a check over 
his superior, and that without the separate authority which 
was enjoyed by the controllers. 

Regarding the question at the closeof this: ninth para- 
graph: “that senior clerks have: been in receipt of salaries 
“exceeding those of collectors,”’ it’ is well that it was put 
doubtfully, for, 1b can. be readily proved incorrect. The 
clerks at the middle-class. ports, in submitting their case, 
asked only to. have restored to them a share of the pro- 
motion of the service.. This paragraph advises the Commis- 
sion to allow them none, but to keep them standing still 
while all others advance over them, a system at variance 
with the practice of every other department, and an in- 
justice which it is trusted the Commission will condemn. 

The only effectual remedy for all this departmental heart- 
burning and jealousy is to abolish all distinction of collector 
or clerk—they were, and in reality are, one—the clerk be- 
ing as frequently collector. as clerk. Let the whole body 
who enter on the same footing be kept jm one general 
class rising according to length of service, character, and 
qualification, the Board placing those in charge of ports 
whose experience and. fitness best qualify them for filling 
the post, which they would thus hold without stopping the 
advancement. of those who entered the department on the 
same terms as themselves. On this foundation the clerks 
would rest their case, which is fairly and clearly stated in the 
following, extract from Third Report, page iv, Civil Service 
Expenditure Committee:—‘ But they doubt the wisdom 
“ of the present arrangements. ‘They consider that while 
competitive examinations afford, on the whole, the best 
“ means: of selecting young men for admission into the 
© Civil Service, the efficiency of an office mainly depends 
upon: a. good system. of promotion, under which men can 
“ be advanced according to the evidence of their fitness, 
“« which they give by the actual, discharge of their ‘ official 
“© duties,’ and to, place them all.on a footing of equality 
as regards their prospect of rising,” This gives the 
claim of the clerks the highest authority, and they only 
ask respectfully that the views therein expressed may be 
urged by the Civil Service Inquiry Commission. 
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(6.) STATEMENT or suBsECTS RELATING ‘TO THE 
Inutanp Revenur, Excise Brancu, By Mr. W. 
LAVENDER, Surrrvisor, DuBLIN. 


Assistants—That two classes of assistants are not 
necessary. : 

The duties performed by each similar, sometimes 
identfcal. The duties of the junior second class frequently 
more important than those of the senior first class. 

A small annual increment, contingent upon good conduct, 
would be a greater incentive than the present promotion, 
which sometimes involves loss of salary. A saving in 
travelling expenses would ensue. 

Division Oficers.—The present distinction between junior 
and senior officers productive of dissatisfaction and dis- 
content. Unjust and unequal in its operation. No valid 
reason why an officer on appointment at the minimum 
salary should not rise gradually, by annual increment, to 
the maximum salary, without having to wait for the death 
or retirement of an officer for the fair reward of his 
services. 

Supervisors.—Similar objections exist as to the present 
distinction between supervisors of riding districts and those 
of foot walks. The duties being identical, the other con- 
ditions should be also. 

Travelling -allowances to Supervisors and Officers —In 
all cases inadequate, and not equal to those granted in 
other departments, nor to those granted in this department 
to officers of the Tax Branch. 

Private leave of Absence.-—The present allowance of 14 
days annually insufficient in most cases; not-so much as is 
granted to officers of the indoor department, whose need 
for relaxation and recreation is not greater. 


(7.) STATEMENT oF suBJECTS RELATING TO THE 
Intanp Revenue (Excise Brancnu) By Mr. 
W. E. CARTER, Orricer. 

Dublin, 25th July 1874. 


lst. Assistants. —That one class is sufficient ; at present a 
second-class assistant fully employed receives a trifle more 
salary than the first. 

That the duties of the lower class are often more onerous 
than the first, as the second class generally officiate for 
ride or division officers, and perform the whole of the duties 
of the station, while those of the first class act as assis- 
tants only. 

2nd. Division Oficers—TVhat the distinction between 
junior and senicr division officers should be abolished, it is 
an imaginary distinction involving no difference of duties. 

That it creates dissatisfaction and discontent, and is not 
founded upon departmental merit, but depends on the 
death or retirement of the present seniors. 

That the present system is unequal in its operation. 

That the duties being precisely the same, there should 
be but one class, with a minimum and maximum salary, 
the maximum to be arrived at by annual increments. 

That remuneration should be commensurate with the 
duties performed. 

Examining officers of Customs perform parallel work 
with that of division officers, but the disparity of responsi- 
bility and remuneration is great. 

That at the last reclassification and revision of salaries 
about 800 junior division officers were not benefited to 
the extent of one farthing, whereas all above them in rank 
and all below received some addition. 

The Service was informed that the increase was given on 
account of increased work laid on the department; these 
officers got the increased work but not the increased 
remuneration. 

. 8rd. Office accommodation.—Vhat great inconvenience is 
experienced by supervisors and officers by the want of proper 
office accommodation. 

That a Revenue office for Revenue work should be pro- 
vided in each station. This would be a benefit to the 
public, and also to.the officials. 

4th. Private leave of absence.—That the present allowance 
of 14 days leave of absence on private affairs is insufficient, 
and not in accordance with that allowed to officials in the 
indoor department, nor with the leave granted in the 
Customs Department. 


APPENDIX TO THIRD REPORT OF THE 


(8.) INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Tur RIDE OFFICERS’ Cask ror INQUIRY RESPECT- 


FULLY SUBMITTED FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 
THE ComMMIssION oF CriviL Servicrt INe@uIRY; BY 
Mr. WESTCOTT. 


Officers of the Inland Revenue (Out-door) Department 
under this classification number from 1,000 to 1,100, at 
commencing salaries of 110/., increasing by annual incre- 
ments of 51. to 1251. 


They are for the most part resident in small towns, or 
in country villages adjacent to towns, and have charge of 
a surrounding tract of country, varying from J0 to 400 
square milesin England, and in Ireland and Scotland to 
an extent considerably beyond. 


In the performance of his business the ride officer has 


‘to travel long distances, and for this purpose he is required 


to keep a horse, or, where rail and other modes of con- 
veyance are available, he is granted a fixed sum, in lieu of 
the allowance for horse keep, for travelling and other ex- 
penses, 5 


_ The following points are submitted, viz.: (1.) Travel- 
ling allowances. (2.) House and office accommodation. 
(3.) Promotion. (4.) Classification. 


1. Travelling Allowances—That the present allowance 
for horse keep is insufficient; that the allowances in cases 
where a horse is dispensed with are wholly inadequate ; 
and that no allowance being granted to an officer for sub- 
sistence when absent from home in the performance of 
business within the limits of his station, and only after an 
absence of eight hours out of his station, is a want pains 
fully felt. , 


An officer, who is required to keep a horse is granted 
an allowance of 30/. annually to meet the cost of forage, 
stabling, grooming, and—all expense connected with the 
animal at home, and hotel charges when absent on business. 
To such as are practically acquainted with the expense of 
horse keep it is known that the whole sum allowed is but 
a small cost for forage only, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, where every article is enhanced in 
value by reason of the opening which a populous centre 
affords for disposal. 


The following items of weekly expense ‘for horse keep 
are considered reasonable at this time, viz. :— 


Sivas 

Hay (one ewt.) - 3 =n Os 
Oats (one bushel) - - 4.0 
Straw - = if rial be AG) 
Bran and chaff - 2 oe 
Total = 13) +@ 


Having in view the fact that the whole expense of 
grooming, stabling, wear and tear of vehicle, and neces- 
sary trappings, and all loss during the use, and in the 
disposal of them, has to be borne by the officer, it will, it 
is thought, be seen that the sum allowed must be very 
considerably supplemented from the officer’s salary. This 
has long been felt to be a grievance which calls for speedy 
removal, and it would seem but equitable to claim that 
expenses which are incurred compulsorily in the interests 
of the Revenue should be met by the Revenue wholly instead 
of partially as now. 


In an Appendix to this statement will be found schedules 
of cost for horse keep, and expenses in connection there- 
with, as furnished by the several officers. 


In cases where the keeping of a horse is dispensed with 
a fixed annual sum is allowed for travelling. This has 
been determined on’ a calculation of the probable number 
of journeys the officer will be required to make, and the 
amount varies from about 6/. to a sum in no case exceed- 
ing the maximum allowance of 30/. 


These sums having been arranged in a large number of 
instances prior to the transfer of new duties to this depart- 
ment, are now found to: be inadequate to meet the cost of 
travelling, and hence, the officer must make the necessary 
addition, or, as is more generally done, expend time and 
physical power which could be more profitably employed 
for the Revenue, by performing long journeys on foot. 
The latter course, must of necessity be followed when the 
officer has a family, as the smallness of income does not 
admit of any deduction which can be avoided. 


The ride officer, by reason of the extent of country under 
his survey, the number of visits he is required to make, and 
the many intricate and perplexing inquiries which con- 
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stantly arise, is compelled to be frequently, and for many 
hours together, absent from his home, and, as has been 
already stated, the more zeal and energy displayed, the 
greater the individual loss, no allowance being granted 
to meet the expense which is thus necessarily incurred. 

It is thought that such a sum as is required to make the 
present travelling allowances sufficient, and a further 
moderate grant for subsistence when absent from home 
officially, would be more than repaid to the Revenue by 
greater activity and energy on the part of the officers. 

In connection with the subject of horse allowance, it is 
submitted that the purchase of horse and vehicle for use in 
Revenue business should be born by the Revenue, instead of 
the officer being compelled to bear the cost, as is now the 
case. This is felt to be a great hardship, the officer’s salary 
after providing the requisite outfit, at the present time 
costing about 40/., being thereby reduced to 70%. for his 
first year’s service. 

The Board’s regulation which requires that a horse be 
purchased within 28 days after taking charge of a station 
is found to operate greatly to the disadvantage of an officer. 
It is well known that the officer is thus compelled to pur- 
chase, and, in consequence, he is made to pay the highest 
possible price often for an animal of the poorest kind, 
which is found after a short time to be entirely unsuitable 
and has to be disposed of at a loss. Similarly, it is known 
that horse and vehicle has to he disposed of, and in like 
manner a sacrifice must be made. Pecuniary loss is thus 
involved to the officer both as buyer and seller. 

2, House and Office accommodation.—It has been stated 
that the fixed residence for ride officers is usually a small 
town or a country village. House accommodation isin such 
places usually very limited, and often of the poorest kind. 
The need of some provision to meet this want is therefore 
felt perhaps more by officers of this class than by other 
grades. 
~ An officer with his family has frequently to reside for 
months at an ina before he can obtain ever so small a 
house, and if anxious to spare his wife and family the 
inconvenience which this entails he must seek removal 
elsewhere at his own expense. 

When able to procure a-house he must set apart a por- 
tion of it for the keeping of Revenue books and stores ; he 
must allow the use of his private rooms to superior officers 
for the examination of official books and documents; and 
afford convenience to the public to answer numerous 
inquiries connected with revenue business. Officers and 
their families are thus subjected to much inconvenience and 
discomfort in their homes. 

Frequently, a house much larger than is required, and 
consequently at a higher rent, must be occupied in order 
to provide stabling and other necessary accommodation. 

It is thought that this difficulty could be obviated by 
securing on lease, or otherwise, suitable premises in the 
residence of every station where the want is felt, and that 
the officer should become the tenant of the Government, 
at a reasonable rent after making allowance for such part 
ag is used for Revenue purposes. 

It is submitted, that on public grounds alone, the want 
of proper office accommodation calls for early consideration. 

3. Promotion.—That the slow rate of promotion from 
this class exercises a depressing influence. 

The time now necessary to elapse (10 to 12 years service) 
before an officer of this rank may expect to pass to a 
superior grade, is felt to be destructive to much of the 
energy and healthful aspiration with which official life is 
entered on, and any change which would remedy this evil 
would go far to render other grievances of less importance. 

It is felt that the present system of special promotion 
is one-sided in its application, and manifestly unjust to a 
_ large majority of officers. This it is thought will be seen, 
when it is stated, that every known instance of special 
promotion from this grade during the last two years has 
been from Irish stations, wherein generally the duties 
aye considered to be of a much less harassing and responsible 
nature; and further, that, in a large measure, superior 
officers are opposed to the principle of special selection as 
now applied. ay 

A strong feeling of injustice and much heartburning 
and discontent would be removed by the abolition of the 
present system, and in place thereof, if special promotion be 
necessary, the substitution of a system of selection of 
officers of special merit, by annual departmental competition, 
in which men of equal merit would have equal place. 

4. Classification.—That inasmuch as the duties of ride 
and division officers are indentical, and of much the same 
importance, the present distinction, involving as it does 
removal, is not only unnecessary, but injurious to the 


Revenue. — 


’ 


At no period has a thorough local knowledge been so 
essential to the officer in the performance of his business 
as at present, and it is felt that this knowledge, when 
acquired, could be largely conserved, to the interest of the 
Revenue, by such a classification as would allow an officer 
to remain in his station, and to reach the maximum salary 
of his class without removal, unless at the discretion of the 
Board, or to gain the experience requisite to fit him for the 
higher grades, to meet which change would involve only an 
extension of the principle of probationary appointments as 
now applied in certain cases. Non-removal of officers unless 
from necessity would, is thought, tend to promote in a 
great measure their comfort and well being. 

It is felt that the present subjects for entrance exami- 
nation are no guide to the nature and responsibility 
of the duties to be performed, which are of a superior order 
and require intelligence of a high commercial standard, and, 
that in any scheme of amended classification, the members 
of this department, who are intrusted with the charging 
and securing of so large a proportion of the National in- 
come, should find a greatly improved position. 

J. WARREN WESTOOTT. 

Staple Hill, Bristol, Ride Officer. 
October 1874. 


APPENDIX. 


1. Scu=DULE of annual cost for horse keep, and expenses 
incident thereto, incurred by the officer of a ride in 
Carlisle collection. 


£ s. d. 
Horse keep at 12s. per week = - - 31 4 0 
Incidental expenses, veterinary, shoe- 
ing, &c. - - - = eo 12) 0 
Servant 2s. 6d. per month - =e OF 10 
Expenses of horse when absent on 
duty, hotel charges, &c. - -, 3 0 0 
Trap and harness hired for 12 months 5 0 0 
Occasional journeys by rail to ease 
horse - - - sy ee Oh a0) 
Occasional hirings when horse unfit 
for use - - - cS eal teed a) 
Total ie A 0 


2. SCHEDULE of annual cost for horse keep and expenses 
incident thereto, incurred by the officer of a ride in 
Bristol collection. 


£ s. da. 
Horse keep - - - 28 4 0 
Incidental expenses, hotel charges when 
absent on duty, &c. - Si ee 
Repairs to trap and harness = - Sy oes O 
Occasional hirings - - - 1 0 6 
Shoeing - - - Sas) eas a) 
Boy, for cleaning trap and harness, 
2s. weekly - - - supa '4) 0) 
Total - 41 8 4 


3. ScHEDULE of expenses in addition to horse keep incurred 
by the officer of a ride in Maidstone collection. 


£s. d, 

Incidental expenses, including hotel 

charges when absent from home on 
duty, 3s. per week - - jae Lom, 0) 

Servant to clean trap and harness once 
a week, ls. weekly - - AU) 
Shoeing = - - - 116 0 
Veterinary - - - - 015 6 
Repairing trap and harness - eimai O) 
- 6 


Total 1519 


4, ScurpuLe of weekly expense for horse keep and 
stabling, incurred by the officer of a ride in Bath 


collection. 
suas 
Hay (14 cwt. at 7s.) - - eS Ket) 
Oats - - - - - 56 4 
Bran - - - - - 0. 6 
Stabling - - = Stale 
Total - 16 1 


App. E. 
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APPENDIX F. 


REPLIES BY THE SECRETARY OF THE POST OFFICE*TO QUESTIONS: ADDRESSED TO 
HIM RESPECTING THE APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS. 


I. By whom are Postmasters appointed ? 

Postmasters with net official incomes of not less 
than 1207. in England and 1007. in Scotland and 
Ireland are appointed by the Postmaster-General; all 
others by the Treasury. 


Il. As regards the Postmasterships to which the Post- 
master-General appoints, what is the number of them and 
what the salary ? rs 


The number is about 280, with salaries af follows :— 


intituled the “Postal Circular,” a copy. of which is 
sent to every Post Office in the United Kingdom. The 
notice is as follows :— 


“ VACANCY. 


~~ Postmastership of . Salary £ 

ithen follows an intimation to the effect that the office will be pro- 
vided by the Crown and that attached to the office is a residence, or 
that the Postmaster will have to provide his own office and be allowed 
a certain amount for office expenses. | F 


Applications will be received not later than the 


fo ite 4 A - at 1,000 _ Candidates are reminded that they are strictly prohibited from apply- 
1 *900 ing except throngh their immediate superior officer. Applications 
= Ss ride ts through Members of Parliament or others are calculated to defeat rather 

£ than promote the object in view.” * ; ; 
fe with salaries between te aes ra 2. At the expiration of the prescribed period edch 
27 » > 400 500 Head of a department.or suryeyor of a district sends 
31 » ” 399° 400 to Head Quarters all the applications he has received, 
0 2 2 999” '300 distinguishing the candidates he can recommend from 
137 % ? svapggar” 200 those that he cannot recommend. The recommended 
Ee » » ae candidates, moreover, are arranged in what he conceives 

“980 to be the order of merit. ° 


III. Are they arranged into class ‘for purposes of pro- 
motion ? 
No. Although classified above in order to show the 
salary, there is really no classification whatever. Each 
Postmastership is treated as a substantive appointment. 


IV. If not, on what principal are appointments made? 


By selection from the ranks of the whole Post Office 


Service. 
(See Table below.)* 


V. What safeguards are taken that the best man is 
appointed 2 

This question will best be answered by describing the 
whole process. 

1, As soon as a Postmastership becomes vacant 
and the salary has been readjusted to the work, the 
vacancy is announced, to the entire Post Office Service, 
and candidates are invited to. offer themselves, This 


is done by means of a notice in a weekly publication, 


3. On the receipt of the applications at Head 
Quarters, the names of the candidates are entered on 
one general list, the recommended candidates by them- 
selves and the non-recommended candidates by them- 
selves. ‘This list is arranged in alphabetical order. 
Against the name of each recommended candidate is 
set the position he holds in the service, the date of his 
appointment, his salary, and (if there be more than 
one candidate from the same office or district) the 
order of merit assigned to him by his superior officer, 
together with any observations which may assist in 
arriving at a decision. wi ; 

In the case of the larger and more important Post 
Offices, the eligible candidates will probably be few 
and all or most of them may not be unknown to the 
Postmaster-General or his responsible advisers, In 
such case the task of selection presents no special 

difficulty. 

Even in the case of the smaller Post Offices, where 
somewhat different qualifications are required, it ma. 

, be that one of the candidates is unquestionably the 
. best; but where this is not so, all, or the most promis- 
ing of those who stand either alone or first in order of 


* In illustration of this, a return which happens to be in print is appended, showing the appointments made during 


the Twelve Months ended February 1872 :— 


Poundage on} Allowance Allowance 
Office. Salary. Stamps for for Name and Office of Person appointed. 
(Estimated). | Assistance. | Office Expenses. 
z £ £ Eg ; 
Birkenhead | 450 — — 100 Mr. Bewsher...... Sub-Controller........,..0.00 Liverpoot. 
Bridgwater 225 — 50 55 Mir MITIBE er trcsusens OTK «. ..52.0sescece ote eee Plymouth. 
Bristoleh. 700 ess eee Actual expenses| Mr. Sampson ....Chief Clerk.................. Manchester. 
Carlow - 100 15 80 ; 34). | Mr, Tennant. .....Clerk 0.) ..ccc0.cs00., srenaeee Carlow. 
Doncaster 220 — — | Actual expenses| Mr. Brame......... POStmaster ep. i. eee Lynn. 
(with residence). 
Hastings - 350 _ — 68. Mr, Hulburd .....Clerk, MoneyOrder Office....London. 
Lynn = 225 — 40 65 Mr. Teare.....,... Inspector of Letter Carriers.. Liverpool. 
St. Alban’s 130 — 40 30 Mr. Spanswick...Clerk .../.... Stak? Ue & Newbury. 
Sonate 200 s nat 85 Mr. Colbron...... Postinaster Awe Staplehurst. 
Worcester 875 — — 110} Mr.Branthwaite..Clerk........05.h.000. Lombard St. Office. 
By Mr. Branthwaite’s appointment to Worcester a Saving 


\ of 2687. a year was effected in London. 


—_—_—_——e—re—— ee = 
+ In these cases the office is provided by the Crown ; in the other cases the amounts set down include an allowance for office rent. 
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merit on their respective lists, are selected with a view 
to further inquiry. To each of these candidates’ 
superior officer a paper of questions is sent, to which 
he is required to give full replies. A similar paper of 
questions is sent also to his late superior officer, if he 
has been employed under more than one during the 
last three years. Simple as the questions are, a com- 
parison of the replies will not unfrequently enable a 
judgment to be formed as to relative qualifications. 
‘Where this is not the case, where a doubt still exists 
which of two or more candidates is really the best, 
their superior officers are requested to confer together, 
and, after thoroughly discussing the question of com- 
parative merit, to report to which of them they have 
agreed to give the preference—explaining the reasons. 
After satisfying himself by these and any other means 
he may judge proper which of all the candidates is the 
best man for.the vacant appointment, the secretary 
-lays the whole of the applications and other papers 
before the Postmaster General—recording in a minute 
the conclusion at which he has arrived, with the reasons, 


General Post Office, 


and submitting for the Postmaster-General’s con- 
sideration and approval, the name of the selected 
candidate. 

4, The appointment made, the name of the successful 
candidate is announced in the next week’s “ Postal 
Circular.”’ 


VI. On the appointment of a Postmaster by the Post- 
master-General or on a Postmaster’s removal from one 
office to another, are removal expenses allowed ? 


No. A man would certainly not be appointed 
Postmaster or, being a Postmaster, would not (save 
for misconduct) be removed to another office except 
on his own application. As it is entirely optional with 
himself whether he apply or not, the department 
regards the cost attending his removal as a matter for 
his consideration rather than its own. 


Joun TILLEY. 
July 12th, 1875. 


App. F. 
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INDEX TO THE APPENDICES 


TO THE 


FIRST REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


_ [N.B.—In this Index, the figures not preceded by a letter refer to the questions in the Evidence ; and those 
after a letter to the Appendix under that letter. ] 


ADMIRALTY WRITERS—cont. 
A Platts, Stevens, and Russell stating the case of the Admi- 
F ralty writers, 2444-2518 and C. 16. See Platts, &c, 
Rogers. See Jorey. 
Rowsell. Terms of service, and reasons for which they 
were appointed, 1883-1885, 1889-1890, 1902-1905. 
Terms of service have been changed more than once, 1886— 
1888. 
Work on which they are employed, 1889, 1891-1892. 


ADJUTANT AND QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S Orrices. Letter 
from Mr. Hopkins respecting the effect of the recent re- 
organization of the War Office, upon the late 3rd class clerks 
in the Adjutant and Quartermaster-General’s Offices, F. 35. 


ADMIRALTY : 


—— Remarks by Mr. Vernon Lushington on evidence of 
witnesses from, D. 1. 

— Replies to questions sent to head of, B. 1. 

— Siatements from: ; 

Allingham, W., Civil Service writer, Naval depart- 
ment, F. 45. 

Arber, F.S.A., Edward., clerk, Accountant-General’s 
department, F. 44a and 6. 


Witnesses from : } 

Beacon, G. W., and Harris, J., mechanic writers in dock- 
yards, 2633-2672, C. 19. 

Bell, R., Ist class clerk, and Carmichael, J. M., 3rd class 
clerk of Naval department, 2349-2443q@, C. 15. 

Biggs, G. St. John, clerk, Royal Naval Hospital, 2601- 
2632, C. 18. 

Cox, G. J., senior clerk, Dent, D., clerk in Accountant- 
General’s department, and Spratt, A., clerk in Con- 
troller’s department, 1932-2041, C. 11a, b,c, d, and e. 

Donald, W., secretary to captain superintendent at Chatham 
Dockyard, 2514-2536. 

Hoskins, F. R., clerk, Royal Victoria Yard, Deptford, 2537 
~2600, C. 17. 

Jorey, E. B., senior clerk, Chatham Dockyard ; Rogers, G., 
senior clerk, Portsmouth Dockyard; Gilbert, W. G. P., 
and Oliver, C. R., clerks, Devonport Dockyard, 2247-— 
2348, C. 14. 

Platts, T., Stevens, C., Russell, C. F., Admiralty writers, 
2444-2513, C. 16. 

Rowsell, F. W., superintendent of contracts, 1828-1931. 

Walker, H. W. R., Accountant-General, 2176-2246, €. 13; 

Woolley, T., chief clerk, Naval department, 2042-2175, C, 
12a and 6. 


ADMIRALTY WRITERS: 


Bigys considers them superior to the Civil Service writers, 
2620-2622. 

Carmichael has been asked to represent the Admiralty 
writers, 2417. 

Certain work is performed indiscriminately by Admiralty 
writers and 3rd class clerks, 2418-2419 and C. 15. 

Reasons for discontent among, 2425. 

Were formerly eligible to receive nominations to compete 
for the establishment, but. have’been rendered ineligible, 
2432-2433. 

As arule could not do all the work of a 8rd class clerk, 
2436-2437. 

There is no social distinction between them and the clerks, 
2439-2440. 

Gilbert. See Jorey. 

Hoskins. Sometimesthey evince great ability. ‘The shipping 
office of the Deptford victualling yard is superintended 
by an Admiralty writer, 2569-2580. 

Represents Admiralty writers as well as the clerks, 2571. 

Thinks that among writers, cases of superior ability should 
be rewarded by promotion to the’class of clerks, 2581— 
2582. ‘ 

Jorey, Rogers, and Gilbert. An increase in the number of 

_ established writers might tend considerably to reduce the 
number of clerks. Several established writers are now 
employed_in the dockyards, and do good work, Jorey, 
9333-2334, Rogers and Gilbert, 2334-2335, 

i] 
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Are unquestionably superior to Civil Service writers, 1893- 
1895. 

Russell. See Platts. 

Stevens. See Platis. 

Walker thinks that those who came in under the arrange- 
ment of 1869 would have continued satisfied with it, 
2206-2209. 

If the re-organization of 1869 is to be maintained, would_ 
advocate the employment for permanent work of the 
existing class of established writers, with certain modi- 
fications in their pay, 2226. 

Writers should be nominated by the head of the depart- 
ment, and should pass a qualitative examination, 2226— 
2227. 

They should have no claim to rise to the position of clerk, 
but in the case of a writer showing special ability, the 
chief of his office might recommend him to the head of 
the department under the prescribed regulations, for the 
qualitative examination as clerk, 2226. 

Wolley. Terms of engagement, pay, and duties of Admi- 
ralty writers, 2152-2163. 


ApMISsIoN TO THE SERvicE. Method of: 


Athin approves of competition, but has had no experience 
as to open competition, 1414, 

Bakewell. See Gibbs. 

Bumford approves of open competition, but considers the 
present examinations wanting in scope, 1140-1147, C. 8. 

Bell and Carmichael. The feeling of the Naval department 
is almost without exception opposed to open competition. 
Some are in favour of limited competition as im force 
from 1855 to 1870; but the majority would .prefer the 
minister nominating to vacancies, the nominee being 
called upon to undergo only a test examination, C. 15. 

Bellamy. Appointments should be vested in the head of 
the department, who should nominate four or five per- 
sons to compete for a vacancy, 5687. 

Biggs submits that clerks admitted by open competition 
should be appointed to a probationary class in order to 
ascertain their fitness to be placed on the established ‘ist, 
and also that a certain number of appointments should be 
reserved for the sons of civil servants on passing a test 
examination, C. 18. 

Board of Trade, Assistant Clerks in, are not prepared to 
suggest any better method for selecting civil servants 
than the system of open competition now in force, F. 6. 

Brown. See Shillingford. : 

Cuillard. Entrance should be by nomination and limited 
competition, 4346-4349 and ©. 37a. 

Carmichael. See Bell. 

Cart thinks it would be unwise to return to the system of 
nomination or even partial competition. If exclusiveness 
is desired, the test should be increased and respectability 
insured by the length of the purse required in education, 
MEE 

Childers approves of open competition, with examinations 
for the two divisions the same as the present scheme, 
(8808, 3407, 3416, and C. 29. 

Civil Service Commissioners have always been strongly in 
favour of open competition as the most satisfactory mode 
of selecting civil servants in the first instance, I’. 2. 
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ADMISSION TO THE SERVICE. 


INDEX. 


Method of—cont. 

Clarke suggests that a certain number of appointments 
should be reserved for competition among sons of civil 
servants if direct eepeu enone could not be seep tet for 
them, C. 26. 


Collier prefers a system of Préminiation and limited! icom- | 


petition to open competition, Ha. 

Colliver. While competitive examination is aaah as a 
means of securing the services of persons of good edtica- 
tion, it does not at all follow that by virtue of the 
possession of the eduvation which would enable them to 


pass,@, competitive examination; they »would,be fitted; for, 


the special work which in many cases they might be called 
upon to perform, C. 40. 

Cousins approves of open competition, with an examination 
intermediate between Schemes I. and II., 3057-3059 and 
C. 24. 

Crookshank. See Stanfield. 

Donald thinks the present system of open competition 
satisfactory, 2515-2518. 

Farr. All who wish to enter the service should. be sub- 
jected to a test examination: Only those who have 
passed this examination should be accepted as candidates 
for an appointment. Out of every five appointments 
three should be made by the Government of the day, one 
by the head of the office, with Treasury sanction, and 
one should be selected out of the first in rank in open 
competition in certain subjects, F. 30. 

Garnett prefers a system of nomination combined with the 
requirement of passing a standard examination, to open 
competition, 2920-2927 and C. 22. 

Gibbs and Bakewell, entrance should be by open, com- 
petition, C, 48. 

Gilbert and Oliver recognize the advantages of open com- 
petition, but submit that a certain proportion of appoint- 
ments should be reserved for the sons of civil servants, 
espécially of such as have died while on the effective list, 
or have been obliged to retire prematurely through ill 
health, subject to the candidate passing a test examination, 
C. 14. 

Goggs prefers nomination and limited competition, 3273- 
3277 and C. 28. 

Graham approves of open competition being now con- 
tinued, but thinks that the best way of obtaining really 
useful clerks, is after experience of a few years to select 
for employment on the establishment, from extra or tem- 
porary clerks, those who have proved themselves best 
qualified, F. 29a, 296, 29c. 

Greg. Kvyeryone desirous of entering the service should 
pass a preliminary test examination (not competitive) ; 
out of the list’ of those thus qualified the nominees 
should, be selected, and their nomination should be 
merely to a six months trial, F. 26. 

Gripper approves of entrance by open competition, but 
suggests that the standard of examination should be 
higher than that for the present Scheme IT., 2815, 2824, 
C, 21. 

¥or the supplementary class. the standard of examination 
should be the same as that for the present second class 
assistants of Excise, 2859-2860 and C. 21. 

Hannay. Open competition admits of a certain per-centage 
of men fresh from a professional “ cram” obtaining 
appointments. This might be counteracted by all appoint- 
ments being made in the first place to a probationary class, 
from which appointments should be made to the esta- 
blishment. _ A certain per-centage of appointments should 
be reserved for the sons of those already in the service 
on passing a test examination, C. 56, 

Heberden would prefer a limited competition with an 
examination intermediate between the two present 
schemes, for the establishment; and an examination of 
an inferior kind for the supplementary class, 1710, 1715- 
1723, C. 10. 

Helps strongly disapproves of the system of open com- 
petition. Thinks there will. never be a better plan 
devised for getting fit men into the seryice than throwing 
upon the chief person or persons in each office the 
respousibility of choosing their subordinates, at the same 
time insisting upon a test examination, F. 1. 

ill. The sole authority in regard to appointments should 
rest with the head of each department. Appointments 
made in this manner are consistent with a system of 
public competition, inasmuch as books might be opened 
for the enrolment of the names of all candidates, and 
departmental officers might be appointed to report on their 
respective qualifications in relation to the real wants of 
the department, F. 17. 

Home Office, Supplementary Clerks in. The system of 
competition has serious defects, but is better than patron- 
age, F. 28. 

Trish Civil Service Committee, Bricn. The principle of 
open competition should not be departed from, Appoint- 
ments should be made to a cadet Class, 5896, C. 508, 

Johnstone is hardly competent to give an opinion as to the 
best method of selecting clerks in the first instance, but 
~ considers that a sufficient educational test (not necessarily 
competitive) is absolutely essential, C. 33. 


ADMISSION TO THE SERVICE. 


Lalor 


‘Brown. 


Method of—cont. 

Jones. See Shillingford. 

Knox. Appointments should be by open competition, but 
candidates should be appointed on probation for two or 
\three years; 71-76. 

advocates entrance to the service through a pro- 
bationary class, C. 9. 


Lambert approves of open competition, but thinks it would 


be very desirable for a department to have a power of 
selection from the successful candidates, 5677-5679. 

Leith considers that the system of compelling each candi- 
date to, pass an examination. as.to his qualifications before 
appointment has been, productive « of ee good; but does 
not consider that competitive examinations, as at present 
established, are on the whole beneficial to the service, 
B15: 

Lowe approves of open competition, 3130. 

Instead of writers, would have a third established class 
to be entered by open competition, 3121. 

Mallet, Sir L.; prefers the system of nomination and limited 
competition, 4239, 

Thinks that the plan of allowing the heads of depart- 
ments to choose from a list of candidates selected by 
open competition would be a great improvement on the 
present system, 4240, 4244-4245. 

Mayhew. The successful candidates at an examination 
should be determined, as in the Indian Civil Service, by 
their attaining a certain degree of proficiency rather than 
by the number of situations to be competed for, 37 63-8765 
and C. 31. -. 

O'Farrell prefers nomination and limited “competition, 
3165-3168 and C..25.: . 

‘Oliver. See Gilbert. 

Paymaster-General’s Office, Clerks in, would return to the 
system of nomination in force before the Order in 
Council’ of June 1870, F.13. 

Renwick. The system of recruiting’ the’ Seatetaty’s office 
of the Customs by open competition among-clerks already 
in the Customs service has been beneficial on the whole, 
1014-1015... 4 

Rowsell. There should be two methods of entrance, (1st.), 
open ; competition; and . (2nd. ), by removing, the dis- 
qualifications of writers and allowing a certain period of 
approved service (say three years), in a department to 
constitute a qualification for the establishment, subject to 
passing a test examination, 1832, 1914-1924. ; 

There should be a reasonable examination, not com- 
petitive, for entrance to the writer class, 1920; 

Shillingford,’ Brown, and’ Jones.» Are*in favour'of open 
competition, C. 42. 

Stanfield ‘and Crookshank. The principle. of “open geom- 
petition is a good: one, ‘C. 35: 

Stationery Office, Clerks in: Selection should be by open 
competition, the standard of examination — higher 
than that for' Scheme IL; F. 27: 

Stephenson approves of open competition, ©.127. 

Stuart. The present’ system of selecting ‘candidates by 
open competition is a good one, but some, modification 
might with advantage be made inthe method of appoint- 
ing successful candidates, so that a candidate might be 
appointed, not to the office which suits’ him best, but to 
the one for which he is best suited, C..39.. 

Walker. ‘One half the vacancies should be thrown open to 
competition, and the other half. should’ be given to the 
sons of yd ‘servants on passing a ‘test examination, 
2178-2179. 

» The examination for éstablished writers: should be 
- qualitative and not competitive, 2226. < ! 

Viepele approves | of open competition, - 2984-2986 “and 
C.2 


Whitehead. Open competition should be ‘the griethod of 
selection, ©. 456!" 

Wolley.. Entrance should be by limited competition on 
the nomination of the minister, QV062- 260%, 
“The established class should pass a stiff examination, 
and the supplementary clerks one similar to Scheme IL., 
but including also Latin and French, 2164 and C: 126. 

Young approves of the system of open competition, but 
would have a higher educational test.'than the: present 
Scheme II., under which his office is» recruited, and 
the ‘distinction of passing with honours:should give 
the candidate’ a’ claim to be’ transferred . to» another 
office than that to which he was appointed ‘at'any time 
within two or three years, 2677-2680, 2746, and C. 20. 

The limits of age should be raised from 16'to:20 to 18 

to 22; 268542687 and G. 20. 


ALinenam, W.; letter from,. on behalf of the Civil. ‘Service 
writers employed i in, the A dmiralty. explaining their case and 
requesting that it may be;taken into, ponadenehorad FB, 45. 


Annuat Leave: 


Beacon and Harris; Mechanic’ writers’ are nit allowed 
the same privileges respecting pee as the “admiralty 
writers, 2663-2664 and G./19. -™ 

See Shillingford. 

Caillard. Calling’ attention to difference in’ amount of, i in 
various offices, 4380-4384 and C, 37a. COSTE 


diel ia ale ee 
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ANNUAL Lrave—cont. nya ry E 


, Childers : recommends: liberality , in « ens ‘of holidays. 
_ There, is great. inequality in. the;.amount. of, holidays 
allowed in different offices, 3395-3397, 3400, and’ C. 29. 

Chubb. Amount of, in Bank.of England;.5271--5272; 

Clayton. Artizan writers under the, War Office have not 
the same privileges as reese leave as the Civil Service 
writers, 393-396... 

Crookshank.. See Stanfield. 

Curtis. Grievances , of third. class Brae im.,,office of 
Registrar-General of. Seamen, in haying their leave 
reduced. Compensation should be given in cases of 
reduction of leave; 5087—5092,and C 46.,- 90.) 

There should beja..code, of regulations apteable to 
the whole seryice as regards) leave, ‘&c.,.C: 46., 

Dawson. Amount of, in Railway Clearing House, 5853- 

5889. ; 

| Findlay... Amount. of,..in London. and North; western 
Railway, 5216-5217... 

_leming.  Aniount. of, in. Civil Seryice Supply ‘Association, 
5798. 2) 

aly. Amount of, in. Civil Service Co-operative Society, 
5492, 

Haris. See Beacon. 

Jones. See Shillingford. 

Jorey. Leave not so long in. dockyards as in. 1 London offices, 
2282-2285... 

Newmarch, W.| Amount of in Glyn’s, 4786-4788. 

Post Office. | Clerks inthe first, second, and third classes 
of the, Secretary’s office, Draw attention to the fact that 
the amount, of annual leave allowed.in their office is not 

, so long as that permitted in the majority of other public 
departments, F. 18. ry 

Shillingford, Brown, and Jones. Inequality in the leave 
, granted in. different. offices, ‘Consider that,.from the 

, nature. of their duties they require a.longer period of 
annual leave than one month, C 42, 

Shipp. . Rules as to, in London and Westminster Bank, 
4714447 17, 4757—4761.~ 3 

Stanfield and: Crookshank. Difference in‘the amount of 
leave in different offices. Ea diane 4913-4217 and 
C235. af 3 

Stationery Office; Netieahi Staff, call atitin eon tothe fact 
that the amount of annual leave in their officeis only 30 
days/and submit that it should ‘be ssmiallines to; that in 
other departments, F. 27. 

Wolley: Leave of absence whould be granted ona liberal 
seale, ©. 12d:, {1 


Arsen, E., clerk in été separation: of the inte oanealtGeneral 
of the ‘Navy, paper and letter from, advocating optional 
retirement, after 20° years service and the one class scale, 
F. 44a and 6. 


Army Croraine Deparrwenn : 

Civilian clerks on daily rates of pays ‘Glatement from, as — 
to their present position and/requesting that they may be 
placed , on thei) necognized establishment, on the same 
footing and with the same privileges, as ‘the third class 
clerks, F, 40. 

Director of Army Clothing. Memorandum by the, on the 
statements from the civilian’clerks on daily rates of pay 
and the third class clerks’ in his’ department. F. 41. 

Third class clerks in, statement sia as to pay, work, &e, vs 
F390. ie 


AssocraTion OF en Sra roR Tem PORARY! Cinaks AND 
WRiTmrRs.) See Huirorr. f y oi 


Arun, J. dco representing the warehousing department of the 
Customs : } Nati 
——., Evidence of, 1412-1458. 


— Paper. referred to in idence C. 9. 


Attends in place of Mr. Lalor, deceased, 1413. 
Approves of entrance by competitive: -examination instead 
of by. simple patronage, 1414. 
Has had 1 no experience of open competition, 1414-1416. 
Mz. Lalor’ § opinions as to a probationary class, 1417-1418, 
1447-1450, and C..9.- 
Thinks the present period of probation too short, 1419. 
‘Suggests that a certain number of vacancies should be 
reserved for sons of civil servants, 1420-1427. 
Difficulty of transferring redundants, under system of 
classification, Tage. 
A service seale the only remedy, 1429. 
Explains service scale, 1429-1433. 
» Principal clerks to be appointed by gelation, 1482-1433. 
, Anomalies under, system of classification; sae oe 1439- 
1440, 1451-1458. 
\ Offices in which. the work is) Similars ‘should be paid at a 
uniform rate}; 1437. 
Suggests that the ‘Audit Office should be recruited by 
specially qualified men from other departments, 1438. 
Duties are complicated and responsible, 1440. 
Present system of writers does not work well, 1441-1443. 
Inconvenience of writers ‘being ‘allotted toa ‘department 
“without the’ améunt’ of ‘work ‘suitable for them Hpring 
been greed, | as ae Sw 
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ATKIN, J. G.—cont. 


Work on which writers should be ied: ought to be 
clearly defined, 1445. 

Clerks, in Warehousing department have to give extra 
attendance without payment to perform work, . which, 
if received, during official hours, would necessitate an 
-jmereased staff, 1458. 


Austin, G. C., evidence of. See Gray. 


B. 


BAKEWELL, A., evidence of. See Ginps. 


Bamrorp, J. M., Accountant and Controller-General’s Office 
Customs and Secretary of the Civil Service Salaries Increase 
Movement : 


— Evidence of; 1121-1285. 
— Paper ‘handed in by, C. 8. 


Capacity in which he appears, 1124, 1178-9. 

, Particulars respecting the Salaries-Increase Committee, 
1122-1138. 

Thinks the present mode of selecting civil servants is a 
good one, -but badly carried out. The examinations 
are not comprehensive enough, 1140-1145, 1147, and 
C. 8. 

Condemns the division into schemes 1 and 2, 1146. 

After aman is once appointed would ignore the examina- 
tion’ test, and consider only official training and official 
usefulness; 1148 and C. 8. 

Explanation of tables submitted 1, 2, 3, and 4. “See Ap- 
pendix C. 8, 1153-1214, and C. 8. 

‘At ‘various stages there should be bars for mcompetence, 

_at which men might be stopped if reported as unfit to 

‘) gdvance to thé higher salaries, 1153-1172 and CO. 8. 

Difference between such bars and the present ‘classes, 
‘154-1155, 1165-1170, 1182-1184. 

‘Would? not promote by merit in the earlier stages, or if so 
only by placing a man in a preference class without 
extra-pay, 1156, 1192: 

Would retain the system in force in ‘some offices of 
requiring an annual report before granting a man his _ 
increment, 1162-1163: 

‘Table 1 ‘contemplates the existence of a large subordinate 
establishment. It would necessitate an augmentation 
in the cost of the service, 1173-1177, 1180-1181. 

Can speak on behalf of nine tenths of the service as to the 
desirability of abolishing classification, 1179 and C. 8. 

If either of his tables were adopted it would be necessary 
to grade the service as a whole, 1185-1187 and C. 8. 

Tables 2 and 4 contemplate no’ subordinate See rnlent, 
1188, 1199. 

Table’ 3 contemplates low salaries during three or four 

- years of apprenticeship, 1189-1190. 

Explanation of “preference class” in tables 2, 3, and 4, 
1192-1198, 1199-1200, 1208-1214, and C. 8. 

Heads of departments should recommend the men to 
be placed in the preference class ; but the decision should 
rest with the court of inquiry, 1201-1203. 

‘Table ‘4° assumes that men might enter by two different 
examinations, 1205-1214, 

Thinks it is altogether wrong to place the whole of an office 
under scheme 1 or 2, 1206. 

‘There’ should be throughout the whole service a proportion 
between the different ranks of seryants. The numbers 
of each rank' to be apportioned to each office should 
depend on the work, 1215-1216. 

The grading of the service as a whole would equalize the 
chances of promotion, 1217-1219. 

Thinks there would be no difficulty in transferring a man 
from his office to any other office of a similar nature, 
1224. 

Selections’ for promotion or transfer should be made by 
the court of i inquiry, explaining modus’ ‘operandi, 1226-— 
1253- 

TIn‘the case of a’man being passed over would allow him to 

_ appeal to the court of inquiry, 1247-1249. : 

‘Constitution of court of i inquiry, 1254-1259. 

Does ‘not approve of writers as they exist at present, 
1260. 

Thinks the opinion of the service is pretty evenly divided as 
regards having’ a’ class of writers. One section would 

© abolish the writer class, and have the inferior work done 
as a training by the junior permanent officers, the other 
séétion would like to see an inferior establishment to do 
the drudgery, 1262. 

There should be no rigid lines imposed above any class, 
1262 and C. 8. 

Personally is of opinion that it would be advantageous to 
have a supplementary class. Would’ give them pro- 
gressive pay, say from 70/. to 150/. or 200/., and 
‘superannuation, and a chance in exceptional cases of 

promotion ‘to the upper class. The writers should be 
‘draftéd-into this class: 1264-1274 and’C. 8. 

Personally would like to see superannuation abolished ; 

BS Vans “but! tin ks 0%, bla ‘service © at aS it is a wise and 
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Bamrorp, J M.—cont. 
benevolent measure and advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, 1275. 

Thinks it would be unadvisable to have an extra hour, 
1276-1277. 

If men were paid better they would not exhaust their 
energies in non official labour, as is often the case now, 
1277-1285. 

The superior or staff officers should be appointed by 
selection, C, 8. 


Bank of ENGLAND, witness from. See Cuuss. 


Beacon, G. W., and Harris, J., representing the mechanic 
writers in the dockyards: 

~— Evidence of, 2633-2672. 

—— Paper handed in by, C. 19. 


Rate of pay. Beacon, 2637 and C. 19. 

Method and conditions of selection. Beacon, 2638-2639. 
Harris, 2640 and C. 19. j 

Advantages of employing mechanic writers. Nature of 
work on which employed. Beacon, 2641-2642, 2654, and 
C. 19. 

Hours of attendance longer, and maximum pay lower than 
Admiralty writers. Beacon, 2643-2645. Harris, 2646 and 
C. 19. 

The duties in the Storekeeper-General’s department at 
Portsmouth and Chatham are performed exclusively by 
mechanic writers, the same duties in other dockyards are 
performed by clerks and Admiralty writers. Harris, 
2647-2650. Beacon, 2651-2657 and C. 19. 

Thinks their work is superior to that of Admiralty writers. 
Beacon, 2652-2654. 

Believes that mechanic writers were appointed at Ports- 
mouth and Chatham asa trial. Beacon, 2658. 

Have repeatedly petitioned the Admiralty but without 
success. Beacon, 2659-2661. 

Have a higher test on entrance than Admiralty writers, 
but are not allowed the same privileges respecting leave. 
Beacon, 2663-2665. Harris, 2666 and C. 19. 

Are entitled to superannuation as mechanics. Beacon, 
2669-2671. 

Are not members of the Civil Service at present, and have 
none of its privileges. Consider that they should be 
placed in a position at least not inferior to the Admiralty 
writers. Harris, 2668. Beacon, 2671-2672 and C. 19. 


Briy, R., and Carmicnani, J. M., representing the Naval 
department of the Admiralty. 

— Evidence of, 2349-24438a. 

—— Paper handed in by, C. 15. 

Naval department is a distinct branch with a higher rate 
of pay. Bell, 2351a—2352. 

Though it is not the usual practice, in certain cases men 

' have been promoted to the Naval department from 
subordinate departments; such men came in at the 
bottom of the list. Bell, 2354-2358. 

It might be an advantage sometimes to allow aman to be trans- 
ferred to the Naval department from the subordinate de- 
partments. Bell, 2359. Carmichael, 2430-2432 and C. 15. 

By the re-organization of 1868 the numbers were reduced, 
but no increase of pay has been granted. Bell, 2361-2366. 
Carmichael, 2383. 

The chief clerk received an extra 100/. a year, but a reduc- 
tion of 500/. or 6007. was made in allowances. Bell, 
2366-2368. 

The re-organization interfered very considerably with the 
prospects of the second.and third class clerks, Bell, 
2369-2372. Carmichael, 2372-2873. 

Comparison between average yalue of clerkships in Ad- 
miralty and certain other offices. Bell, 2374-2382. 
Carmichael, 2383-2384. 

Sees no objection to the transfer of a junior from one 
department to another, but would object to transfers in 
the higher classes. Bell, 2385-2392a and C. 15. 

Thinks the duties at the Admiralty are much more im- 
portant than those at the dockyards, does not consider 
that a system of allowing clerks to be transferred from 
one to the other would work well. Bell, 2393-2402, 2407. 

Thinks that men who perform duties of equal importance 
should receivé the same pay throughout all the offices, 
Bell, 2404-2405. 

Is quite decided in his opinion that it is very desirable to 
keep the Naval department distinct, the work being more 
difficult. Bell, 2410-2415. ; 

Has been asked to represent the Admiralty writers. Car- 
michael, 2417. 

There is a large quantity of routine work which requires 
intelligence and departmental experience which is now 
done indiscrimitately by Admiralty writers and third 
class clerks. . Carmichael, 2418-2419 and C. 15. 

Employ very. few Civil Service writers. They have done 
their work in a very excellent manner. Copying presses 
are used, Carmichael, 2420-2423, 2438, 2442. 

Reasons for discontent among Admiralty writers. Carmi- 
chael, 2425. 

If the established writers were placed on the same footing 
as the supplementary clerks at the War Office and Board 


Bett, R., and CarMicHaEL, J. M.—cont. 
of Trade, their numbers slightly increased, and all the 
routine work given to them, a reduction of the established 
clerks might be possible. Carmichael, 2426-2428, 

Thinks it quite possible to draw a distinction between the 
work of the supplementary and established classes. 

Carmichael, 2426, 2429. t 

It might be well occasionally to promote a supplementary 
clerk to the establishment, but a clerk under grade 2 
should never be trapsferred to another office to fill a 
vacancy in grade I. Carmichael, 2430-2431, 2441, and 
C. 15. 

Admiralty writers formerly were eligible to receive nomin- 
ations to compete for the establishment, but have been 
rendered ineligible. Carmichael, 2432-2483. 

Supplementary clerks should be entitled to superannuation. 
Carmichael, 2434-2435. 

As arule Admiralty writers could not do all the work of a 
third class clerk. Carmichael, 2436-2437. 

There is no social distinction between the Admiralty 
writers and clerks. Carmichael, 2439-2440. 

Object to transfers to Naval department from assistant 
divisions because, the examination for them being lower, 
there is no guarantee as to a man’s social position. 
Carmichael, 2443a. 

The feeling of the department is almost without exception 
opposed to open competition; some are in favour of 
limited competition, but the majority would prefer 
nomination and a test examination, C. 15. 

It might be practicable to place the clerks of the principal 
offices of State on a uniform scale, such as scheme 1, 
the subordinate departments of each office to be under 
scheme 2, C. 15. 

Writers should only be employed on purely mechanical or 
temporary work. They should look solely to the Civil 
Service Commissioners as their employers, and . their 
prospects should be improved, C. 15. 


Betiamy, J., representing the clerical staff of the Local 
Government Board. 

Evidence of, 5684-5687. 

The feeling of the clerks in-his department is in favour of 
the head of a-department nominating four or five persons 
to compete for a vacancy, 5687. i 

Is opposed to the transfer of clerks from one department 
to another, 5687. 

Thinks that there would be no difficulty in forming classes 
of offices. . If the salaries in departments where the 
duties are of equal importance were equalized, Govern- 
ment would be relieved from the difficulty of dealing 
with applications for increase of salary, 5687. 

Duties in his department are very responsible, 5687. 

The present system of employing writers is very unsatis- 
factory. The lower class duties in offices should be 
performed by men on a separate class, who should have 
periodical increments to a given maximum. The esta- 
blishment might be recruited from this class, 5687. 


Biees, G. Sr. J., representing the clerks in the Royal Naval 
Hospital. 

— Evidence of, 2601-2632. 

— Paper handed in by, C. 18. 

Character of duties, 2602. 

Clerks in Naval Hospital are a distinct service, have at 
present only one class, with no prospects of promotion, 
2603-2612 and C. 18. : 

Thinks it would be very desirable to have one service of 
clerks throughout the Admiralty, 2613 and C. 18. ° 

Considers that the hospital clerks would be capable of 
taking positions in other departments of the Admiralty 
where their experience might be of great value, 2614— 
2619. 

Considers the Admiralty writers superior to the Civil 
Service writers, 2620-2622. 

Grievance as to the system of foreign service, 2623-2632. 

Appointments should be made to a probationary class, and 
a certain number of appointments should be reserved 
for the sons of civil servants on passing a test examina- 
tion, C, 18. 

Advocates grading the service and the introduction of a 
service scale, C. 18. 

Considers it undesirable to employ temporary writers at all, 
the minor duties should be performed by the probationary 
class, C. 18. 


BoarpD oF TRADE: 
Assistant clerks in, letter from, submitting remarks on 
the points raised in the letter from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, F. 6. 
Sundry writers in, who had formerly been temporary clerks, 
memorial from, stating their case, F. 8: 
Boarp or TRADE : 
—. Statements from : 
Assistant clerks, F, 6, 
Cart, Robt., assistant clerk, F, 7. 
ree Hon. E. C., registrar of joint stock companies, 
oe 
Writers formerly temporary clerks, F, 8, 
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BoarD or TRaADE—cont. 


—— Witnesses from : 
Hillman, F. G., assistant clerk, 4819-4885, C. 44. 
Whitehead, W. C., 2nd class clerk, Curtis, J. M., 3rd class 
clerk in General Register and Record Office of Shipping 
and Seamen, 4920-5092, C. 45a and 6, and 46. 


Bonp, J. J., clerk, County Court department, Treasury. 
County Courr Department. 


Bourne, S:, assistant principal of the Statistical Department, 
Customs. ' 

—— Evidence of, 809-937. 
— Papers handed in by, C. 4a and b. 

Organization, work, salaries, &c. in Statistical depart- 
ment, 811-849 and C. 4a. ) 

Grievance in consequence of inequalities in scale of 
salaries in different branches of the Customs. This 
might be remedied by blending offices and making pro- 
motion general, 850, 856-863, 936-937, and C. 4b. 

Incongruous results of amalgamations and revisions, 851- 
855 and C. 4a. 

Would have promotion by seniority from lower to middle 
class, except in cases of demerit, and by merit entirely 
from middle to higher class. If an officer is transferred 
on promotion, the department in which he has served 
must be the judge of merit. Promotions should be made 
by the Board, who would be guided to a great extent by 
the annual reports, 868-876 and C. 46. 

Supposing two grades to exist’in the service, thinks that 
the principal officers of a department should be taken 
from a superior grade, 878. ; 

Schemes 1 and 2 have not been applied to his office, 879. 

The opinion of his office is, that as the number of superior 
posts isso very small, a man ought, on reaching the 
maximum of the middle class, that is the class below the 
principal, to have such a salary as would satisfy his 
reasonable wants according to his position in life, 880. 

Length of service of principal clerks, 881-888 and C. 4a. 

Employs in his department a certain number of writers 
permanently, and at certain times of the year a great 
many more on special work. Chooses the best of these 
for permanent employment, and in this manner get the 
pick of the writers, 894-900. 

Writers perform the same duties as the Ist and 2nd class 
clerks, 890-891, 902-904. 

‘Good writers are only kept in the service from a firm 
conviction they have that they will eventually be esta- 
plished, 900-901, 905-906, 909, 915-917, 922-923, and 
C. 4b. 

There is no clear distinction between the duties of the Ist 
and 2nd class clerks, 910-914. 

Scale which is considered by the clerks in his office as the 
lowest that should be applied to the office, 924-927. 

Personally thinks that a great deal of the simple clerical 
work might be done at a cheap rate by boys, who might, 
after a few years service, be eligible for out-door appoint- 
ments, 928 and C. 4b. 

Would divide the service into three grades of different 
social and educational positions. Would leave the very 
highest post in the service open to the very lowest boy, 
but would only promote from grade to grade in cases of 
exceptional ability or merit, 929-931 and C. 46. 

The son of an officer in the Civil Service should have some 
consideration if his father had done good service, 932- 
933. 

Suggestions as to applying his scheme to the Statistical 
Office, 934. . 

There are decided advantages in the retention of classes. 
The clerks in each grade should be divided into three 
classes, C. 46. 


Bowier, N. F., Hyzanp, G. A., Pazmer, C. E., and Orsman, 
W. J. Representing the Inspectors of letter carriers, Inland 
Branch of Circulation Department, and Supervisors, Post 
Office. : 

— Evidence of, 4278-4307. 

—— Paper handed in by, C. 36. 

Duties of inspectors of letter catriers and method of selec- 
tion. Orsman, 4282-4284. Hyland, 4299-4303. 

Salary of inspectors and supervisors. Orsman, 4285. 
Bowler, 4306-4397. 

Are treated as belonging to the major establishment in all 
respects except that they are not eligible for the higher 
appointments in the office. This they consider a hard- 
ship. Orsman, 4286-4291, 4296, 4303. Bowler, 4304 
and C. 36. 

Are aware that there is discontent inside the office because 
inspectors have the positions which were formerly given 
to assistant superintendents. Palmer, 4292-4294. 

In exceptional cases inspectors have been appointed to 

’ postmasterships. Orsman, 4289-4291, 4296. Hyland, 
4296. : 
‘Duties of inspectors are identical with those of assistant 
superintendents. Palmer, 4297-4298. 

Inspectors have occasionally been selected to perform 
duties of a very special character. Orsman; 4303. 

Duties of supervisors. Bowler, 4304. 


See 


Boys, EMPLOYMENT OF : 

Bourne thinks that a great deal of simple clerical work 
might be done at a cheap rate by boys, who might after 
a few years service be eligible for out-door appointments, 
928 and C, 44. 

Comyns. About 15 boy clerks are employed in returned 
letter office. They do the work of returning letters very 
well, 4084-4085. 

Have more tact than girls, and are better adapted for 
returning letters, as letters of a very objectionable charac- 
ter sometimes pass through their hands, 4092-4096. 

Cousins. Instead of writers would have a supplementary 
class who might come in as boys at 15, 3107. 

Crookshank. See Stanfield. 


Gibbs. Boys have been employed in the Education Office 
with a good deal of success. Some of the very best 
writers are those who came in as boys, 5344. 


Goodall. See Merrifield. 


Grisdale has not had much experience of boy clerks, but 
thinks that for the sort of duties on which boys are 
employed it would be better to employ women, 4419- 
4422. 

Humphreys. Boys under some designation have always 
been employed in the Civil Service Commission, 760-761. 

Boy writers are obliged to leave when 19 years of age. 
Many pass as men writers or under scheme 2, 761-764. 

Boys are employed in the Post Office, Education Office, and 
other departments, 765-766. 

Employment of boys, if carefully selected, most successful, 
767. 

Sees no reason why the examination for scheme 2 for 
those who have been boy writers should be different to 
that for outsiders, 768-772. 

Inconvenience is sometimes caused by a boy writer on 
succeeding in a competitive examination being removed 
to another office, 770-771. 

There is a plentiful supply of boys in the market, 773. 

Age of entrance of boy writers. Prefers them young, 
174-777. 

Employment of boys a great economy, 778-779. 

Thinks that in every office there is work which could be 
done as well by boys as men, 780. : 

Boy writers have to pass an examination. They are not 
of much use at first but improve very rapidly, 781-782. 

Comparison between pay and work of boy and men writers, 
784-786. ; 

No difficulty has been experienced in providing for boy 
writers after they have completed their service, 787-788. 

The great bulk of the routine work should be done by 
a subordinate establishment consisting partly of boys 
and partly of men, 789-790, 792. 

Johnstone objects to the employment of boys in postal 
duties, 3924-3921, and C. 33. 

Remarks as to the employment of boys as letter carriers, 
3932-3936 and C, 33. 

In certain cases in his department boys have been promoted 
to be clerks. Is of opinion that under scheme 2 these 
vacancies might have been filled by older and better edu- 
cated men. Owing to the constant changes, there has 
been no time to train the boys, 3937-3943 and C. 33. 

Boys on the minor establishment can re-enter as clerks on 
passing a competitive examination. In certain cases, 
however, they would at first receive less pay than they 
would if they had remained in the minor establishment, 
8975-3976. g 

Merrifield and Goodall. Boy writers have been for some 
time employed in Education Office. Are now obtained 
from the Civil Service Commissioners. Merrifield, 5102- 
5104, 5108-5114. 

The present boy writers are not as good as the former 
ones who were termed junior assistant clerks and were 
selected from the elite of the metropolitan schools. 
Merrifield, 5115-5116, 5120-5122. Goodall, 5142 and 
C. 47. fs 

There is no specific difference in the work of the men and 
boy writers, the boys are employed more -in running 
about, and the men in steady work. Merrifield, 5117- 
5118, 5158-5160, 5162-5163. 

Boy writers are very efficient and do nearly as much work 
as the men, and develop into some of the best men 
writers. Merrifield, 5118-5120. Goodall, 5142. 

Manner in which boys were selected from the schools, 
pay, age, &c. Thinks there would be no difficulty in 
the Education department selecting boys for other de- 
partments. It would merely be a question of trouble 
and cost. Merrifield, 5120, 5151-5154, 5156-5157. 
Goodall, 5152-5155 and C. 47. 

Boy suessengers are also employed who. do very well for 
running about, but their employment tends to make the 
adult messengers lazy. Merrifield, 5158-5159, 5161. 

Ramsay 'is strongly inclined to advocate the introduction 
of boys as clerks. They might be admitted on com- 
petition at 14 and at the age of 18 should be required to 
pass a qualifying examination to enable them to be 
appointed to the lower or inferior class of clerks, F. 41, 
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Bors, EmpLoyMEntT oOF--cont. 


Stanfield and Crookshank have found boy clerks extremely 
’ useful°and ‘very’ good’ workers on’ mechanical” duties. 
& iSpinfield41an% ¥" oie qaono 6 ies debate 
Owing'to the department’ being undermanned, many 
boys have extra work given to them and’ aré very much 
overworked and «cannot ¢arry on! ‘their education. Stan- 
field, 4121-4124, 4131. Crookshank, 4125+4150 4133— 
4151. a JY 
) Think-these boy clerks might pass'into men clerks and 
be! employed» on» mechanical duties: »/At present they 
pass--without any further examination’ into: men’ clerks 
and are. employed on work of the same character as the 
clerks who haye . undergone: a competitive examination. 
Only three or four have -qualified themselves under 
regulation 2. Stanfield. 4134-4136, Crookshank, 4136- 
4141, 4145-4147, Asa e sh 
Thompson, A. C. Boy Writers.. Number employed, 3781. 
Are ‘supplied by ‘the Civil ‘Service’ Commissioners. 
Limits of age, pay, 3784, 3790... 88 oo 
~o\-Perform ‘such duties as owriting © acknowledgments, 
«/fillmg ‘in printed: forms, &c., fairly well; 3785-3787, 
MBS6liow yole ay patted & Ratral 
Give very little trouble as regards discipline; It is 
possible that. they might commit fraud, but. there is no 
_immediate temptation before them to do so, 3791-3795. 

| 19, Boy. writers are employed.on the same work and for 
_the same number of hours:as men. writers, After a short 
. time , they. perform the work equally well. and, are more 

amenable to discipline, 3799-3808. f 
yo When. disqualified to be boy writers on account of age 
many obtain certificates as men writers, others enter as 
competitors for boy clerkships or. for clerkships. under 
scheme, 2,'3809, 3834-3836. — .. : 

Boy clerks are promoted to the 3rd class. on ‘the major 

_sestablishment,;when 19 years of age-on ‘a, eertificate by 
«the head of the office. .The 3rd.class is recruited entirely 

from the boy clerks. Thoroughly. approves of | this 

system, 3810-3814, 3825-3828, 3836. 

Boy clerks succeed admirably; 3815;.3861. 
Number and limits of age and subjects of examina- 
tion, 3816-3820,,8862., 6... 6 9) } 

‘oom, many. cases boys- continue their education ‘after 
joining, 3821. oor 1 2 

vin Ray of boy clerks and 3rd class clerks, 3831. 

Thinks the low paid clerical labour of which there is a 
great deal.in his department should be performed by boy 
clerks, who should enter by competition and be promoted 
to the permanent establishment, 3845-3853, 3857-3859. 

, :Boy.. clerks are .a\ superior class altogether,,to boy 

»oavriters;. 3858-3856, so" } 

, The proportion of clerks on’ the.establishment enables 
a large staff of boys to be employed with the prospect of 
promotion to the establishment, 3864-3866. 

Boy messengers. Tuties and number, 3788, 3796. 

Are:of a much lower class than boy writers, 3797: 

Have answered very well indeed. “Are promoted to be 
sorters, but never become boy clerks, 3789, 3798. 

Wilson, strongly disapproves of the. employment: of boys. 
Thinks it is bad. for. the boys, bad for the service, and 
bad for the public, 4435-4455 and C. 38a. 

Thinks writers would form a better kind. of cheap labour 
than, boys, 4462, 


Brant, G., general representative of the writers : | 
—— . Evidence of, 174-375, Pees 
— Papers handed in by, C. 2a and 6. 


Particulars of his service, 175-177. 

Capacity in which he wishes to give evidence, 178: 

The’ general grievance of the writers is that they have been 
misled by the regulations issued by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, 179. °° * 

Writers who entered under the first regulations (dated 11th 
Aug. 1870) were’ misléd by the word “minimum” in 
clause 4 of thé notice appended’ to those- regulations, 
182-190, 204, 212-218, ’ 

The ‘word “‘minimum ” only remained in the notice from 

15th Aug. to 21st Oct., 201-203, 205-207." 

Writers in Education ‘department, formerly supplied by 
Messrs. Vacher, were obliged to obtain certificates from 
Civil Service Commissioners. Rate of pay given by 
Messrs. Vacher, 193-199, 208-212. © Mes 

Writers were misled as to the temporariness of the service, 

‘taking into consideration what had been the custom. and 


practice for'so many years, 191-194. .»: 

Writers were led to expect a higher rate of ‘pay for special 
kinds’ of work by the wording of the regulations of 24th 
Feb. 1872.°-The’ wording of the regulations was sub- 
sequently altered, 221-298, 234-935. ~ 


‘The’ regulations’ of 17th: Nov. 1873; state that. “The 


“engagement of’ all writers: not’ engaged for’a shorter 
“period will be by’ the week.” In ‘some departments 
writers who have been employed’ for mally weeks are 
disntissed: without a week’s notice, 229-233. 

Writers are! employed om higher ‘class’. work than; in his 
opinion, was contemplated: by: the regulations,».Is only 
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Brant, G.—cont. bet O anak 
aware of one instance in which special rates haye been 
given for special work. Particulars’ of higher class work 
on which writers are employed, 235-245,-342-375. 

Complains that ‘when ‘an’office in which writers habitually 
work for more than six’ hours. a'day, is closed, they are 
only allowed pay for an-ordinary official day of six hours, 
DAGO4.8F diecin wah daict J..anadl 

Grievance as to writers being obliged to send a medical 
certificate when absent on account of sickness, 249-260,. 

Writers in manufacturing departments at Woolwich are not 
employed under these regulations, 261-263. 

In April 1873, under the regulations’ then’ in force, a 
writer was not allowed pay for Good Friday on the 
ground that hé had been a quarter of an hour late one 
day, and therefore had not got acomplete week... There 

is. no, such grievance under, the present regulations, 
\)) 264-269. ifosss i, aviraly 

Regulations as to. writers ordered: to. serve ‘ata distance, 
21=30lss, VLE 128 [apes in 

Does not think the present regulations are in the interest 
of the writers or of the public, 227, 302-303. ; 

Thinks it. is’abad’ system to haveia large body of. men 

-engaged permanently on permanent ‘work who are em- 
ployed on a system .which. makes their status only 
temporary, and all the conditions about them:temporary, 
especially when this system is also liable to frequent and 


|» violent changes, 304, 315-319, 329-333. ¥ 

Although the,terms of service under Messrs. Vacher were 
nominally temporary, they were practically permanent, 

| and writers enjoyed ‘certain indulgences which the public 
service cannot offer, 305—308, 314. 
Has spent the prime of his life in the service, Remains in 
it with the hopé that the publiciand the Government may 
be led to see that these regulations may be altered 
both to the advantage of the public and of the writers, 
309-311. é TERT 
‘The plan adopted at the Board of Trade.of engaging clerks 
themselves, and not through Messrs. Vacher, in order to 
give the elerks:the benefit:of;the margin of: pay pre- 
viously given to Messrs. Vacher, was-a great advantage 
.to the’ clerks,:and was~probably, an: advantage:.to the 
department, 312-313.) 06) .oyo! dog " 

If the old system were revived it would be an improvement 
tomake the temporary staff:interchangeable between the 
different departments, 320. yf Weal 

In some offices, such as the Education Office, many of those 
who are among the best officers in| the department entered 
as temporary clerks,; Some, no doubt, were tempted to 
come in by the hope of getting on to the establishment, 
318, 321-322, i ' ; 

Departments are frequently disposed to do something for 
a man, but are prevented by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners and Treasury, 319, 323, 333.. 

Thinks the temporary employment would be very well pro- 
vided for by regulations somewhat similar to those which 
were in force at the Admiralty, Customs, or Board ot 
Trade, 335-341. 5 

Tt; would bea sad: and a mischievous. thing in any 
change recommended by the Commission if the existing 
writers were swept away, and their places filled by a new 
class of men, even supposing they were of a permanent 
character. Some of them, have servedvin the same 
department for many years, and although perhaps not 
employed, on very’ responsible ‘work have been very 
useful, such men might with advantage be incorporated 
into the new establishment, 339-341, 

Crievances of writers arising out of the operation of 

‘clauses 2 and 3’of the Order. in'Council of 19th August 
1871, C. 2h. ra at 
Points out the probable injury that might be done to 
many writers and to the public service if due con- 
Sideration is not given to the ages of those at present 
serving, in any scheme the Commissioners may recom- 
mend, C. 2.” eink 
Brien, C. H., Office of Public Works, Dublin, Representing 
the Civil Service Committee in Dublin :. . i 
—— __ Evidence of, 5890-5990.” . 
— Papers handed in by, C. 50a, b, and ec. 
Represents the CiviliService Committee.in Dublin. Objects 
of the committee, 5891-5893. ; 
Selection in the first. instance should be by. open com- 
“petition, 5896,'C. 50... , ites lecaen 

Suggests that all appointments, should be:made to.a cadet 
class. Proposed age, &c. for such a class, 5896; 5925, 
and C. 506. Wane Ph ite 

A. certain number of cadetships should be given annually 
to sons of civil servants in a, limited competition, 5896 
and. C..50b. >, Hes 

At the end of two or three years or more, cadets should go 
up fora final test examination for the establishment. 
If they did not 'pass this before a certain age, they 

_should,.be; turned. out! ‘of. the service, 5898—5904, 
6917-9927. .gurtegp: nomtleT  atnobastatn, 

‘Proposed'subjects for final examination... Candidates should 

be allowed: to pass).akind of .honour examination, in 
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Burn Cntl--conter te asd ae Sirah itch 
‘which way provision might be made for filling professional 
and semi-professional appointments) from: within the 
; service, 5898, 5905-5906. GOLD Loy 

Cadets should be employed on the duties now performed 
by writers,’ whose place ‘they should ‘take. . ‘Thinks 
temporary employment undesirable in) every point of 
view, 5902, 5907, 5909-5910, 5964-5965 "5970-5971. 

/When'a cadet had passed the final examination, he should 
be transferred to’ the office) where he | was) required. 
‘Would make it compulsory upon him to take:an ap point 
ment in any office offered to him, 5908, 5911-5914. 

Those: who wished to do so would be able to: continue their: 

«education and take a degree, 5928-5984., SS) 

There would’ be a difficulty as regards transfers; unless a 
service scale were adopted. Proposed service scale, 
5935-5939, 5941-5943; andoC. 505. 

There should be a system of annual, and periodical special 
reports before increments are granted, 5941, 5943, and 
C. 506 and c. CARRS 

| Thinks staff officers should be selected from those ‘in the 
upper ranks of the service generally, special'regard being 

* had*to the claims of the seniors im’ the office where the 
vacancy occurred. The committee, however, think pro- 
motion should be confined toeach office, '5940;'5972+5976. 

A service scale if applied to existing clerks: would necessitate 
a large increase in the cost of the service. If associated 
with compulsory retirement, optional retirement, and 
with a reduction of unnecessary offices, the cost. might 

‘ be reduced to within much more easy limits in future, 
5944-5947, 5969. ; 

Is in favour of an annual inspection,of departments. The 

_ inspection . should be under the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, 5948-5956. 

The service scale should be applied to all offices, as far as 
possible. It would be necessary to group the offices. 
The pay in the Irish and Scotch offices should be the 
same as in the English, 5957-5958 and 50c. 

Would have a mechanical class with lower pay, to comprise 
such men. as sorters, postmen, Customs boatmen,; and 
messengers. Would allow a passage from this class to 
the cadet class in the case of deserving and intelligent 
boys, 5959-5963. _ ; : 

Thinks that the necessary transfers, the creation of new 
offices, and the extra work in various offices would pro- 
vide the means of disposing of all the cadets who passed 
the final examination, 5966. , 

Difficulty of appeal under present arrangements. Would 
give clerks the power of appealing to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, 5977-5988 and C. 506 and c. 


Brown, W. M., evidence of. See Sum1NGKoRD., 
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Camiarp, A., representing the Receiver and -Accountant- 
General’s Office, Post Office : 

— Evidence of, 4844-4406. 

—— Papers handed in by, C. 37a and b. 


Is in favour of nomination and test examination, but has 
had_ no opportunity of comparing the two systems, 
4346-4349, 4353-4354, and C. 37a. 

Approves of the principle of reserving places for the sons 
of civil servants, 4355. js 

Advocates a general service scale, or if that should be found 
impossible, all offices of asimilar nature should be graded 

' together and placed on the same footing. Under such 
a) scheme, the difficulty. of making. transfers-would be 

reduced to a minimum ; they should, however, be avoided 
except in urgent cases, 4358-4366 and C. 37a and b. 

Promotion, to principal clerkships and to all except the 
highest staff appointments should be limited to the 
-general body in each office. For such appointments as 
solicitor or accountant-general, the head of the depart- 
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‘ment should have the power of selection from outside the. 


‘office if he could find no good man in the department 
itself, 4867-4369 and C. 37a. 


Calls attention to the inequalities ih the salaries in various’ 


offices, the duties in which are, or’ may be presumed to 
be, very: similar, 4370-4380 and C. 37a, 

Difference in the amount of annual leave in’ different 
offices, 4880-4384 and CO: 37a. 

| The rates of pay for extra work in different offices require 

‘ equalization. Considers the present’ system in his own 
and various other offices of paying a ‘uniform rate of 

| 10d..an hour for extra work, irrespective of the salaries 
~and position of clerks, to be both impolitic’ and unfair, 
4886-4402 and Co87a.* |... ’ 

A. scheme of optional retirement after 20 ‘years service 
would be beneficial to the service. It appears a necessary 
adjunct to the proposed service seale,\4403~4406 and 
C. 37a. SHA hgS . ; : go 

Objects to promotion by selection. If service scale is 

"not introduced, all” promotions to posts below principal 
clerkships should be by seniority unléss the senior man. 
Riaeteene O U7alt eI OkeA, LATII MOIVESE WL 

Particulars as to proposed service scale, C. 376." 
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Carmicnant, evidencé'6f.~ See Bris!) °° 

Cant, R., assistant ‘clerk , Board of ‘Trade.’ Lettér from, ex- 
pressing his views'on the points’ raised in the Chancellor of 
the Hxehequer’s Tetter,-H-°7.7) P0859 Ue ii 

Curtwrnp, G., and Cortiver, Mrs. Arunprx, Receiver and 
Accountant-General, Post Office, and Superintendent of the 
Clearing House Branch of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s department, Post’ Office : ; : 


Evidence of, 4510-4601. . 
— Papers handed in by, C. 40 and 41. ¢ 


Employ a considerable number’ of female clerks in the 
Telegraph Clearing House Branch. Chetwynd, 4513- 
4515 and C. 41. © 

Nature of the work on which they ‘are: employed. It is 
very much superior to that on which writers would be 
put. Chetwynd, 4516-4518, 4524-4526, and C. 40. 

Kemale clerks have performed their duties excellently. 
Do ‘not agree with other’ witnesses that they are 
afraid of responsibility or wanting in judgment. Chet- 
wynd, 4519-4523, 4527, 4586-4590... Colliver, 4584— 
4585.— | 

There is a disposition to extend the employment of female 
clerks: Chetwynd, 4528. :- 

Employs, a. considerable number of junior clerks, who 
come:in at about 16. They are eligible for promotion to 
the, general body, and haye answered very well for the 
particular work on which they are employed, but would 
not be disposed to recommend such a system as a general 
arrangement. Chetwynd, 4529-4539, 

Female clerks in his office are kept separate from the men, 
and have no personal communication with the’ outside 
public. Owing tothe nature of the duties in the Central 
Telegraph Station they are obliged to work with men. 
Chetwynd, 4540-4547.) 

Female clerks are employed on work which was ‘formerly 
done by male clerks, and they perform the work equally 
well. Chetwynd, 4523, 4548-4549, 4590, and C.40. 

The pay of the female clerks is too low. ‘It is’ under con- 
sideration to improve it. Chetwynd, 4550, 4599-4601, 
and C..41. 

Three or four have married, but they retired’ from the _ 
service on their,marriage.,-.Chetwynd}-4552-4553;) 

Method of,appointment, Have not, certificates.from the 
Civil) Service Commissioners, but haye. passed through 
the Telegraph School. The question of certificates and 
superannuation will have to be decided by. the Treasury 
shortly. Ohetwynd, 4551, 4554-4562, 458s. 

Female clerks form a very cheap service. Cost compared 
with; male clerks., Chetwynd,,4565-4569 and C. 40. 
Opportunities. of . promotion among female clerks., Chet- 

wynd, 4570-4572. 

The management of the department is entirely under a 
female superintendent. Chetwynd, 4573-4575... 

Thinks that it will be possible to obtain female clerks at a 
lower remuneration than men, for a long time, as there 
is an abundant supply in the market. Chetwynd,. 4576- 
A577. 

Have very good health. Colliver, 4591-4592. Chetwynd, 

- 4592-4593. 

Hours of attendance. Chetwynd, 4594. : 

Has been superintendent since March 1871, and has had 
no difficulty, whatever in maintaining discipline. Colli- 
ver, 4578-4581. 

Thinks it is very desirable to extend the employment of 
female clerks in the service, where they can be kept 
separate from the male clerks. Colliver, 4595—4596. 

Considers it necessary to ‘re-organize departments by 
employing cheaper labour for the mechanical work, and 
reducing the number of higher paid ‘officers. Chetwynd, 

- 4598. a 

A strong feeling exists in the Clearing House Branch in 
favour of grading the various offices in Classes, Which 
would facilitate the transfer of redundants, C. 40. 


Cuinprrs, The Right Hon. H. C. E.: 
—— Evidence of, 3280-3436. 
Paper handed in by, C. 29. 


General rules as to the classification of the service gene- 
rally, and of each department, rates of pay, numbers, 
rules as to promotion, and superannuation should be 
laid down by Order in Council, framed upon a ‘memorial 
from the’ ‘Treasury, 3283-3289, 3291-3292, and ©. 29. 

An, Order in) Council with reference to a particular depart- 
ment,should not be issued without consulting the depart- 
ment, 3289-3292, 3296. 

Cannot give an, opinion offhand, as to whether tke Civil 
Service Commissioners should be parties to. any such 
Treasury. memorial, but the suggestion seems. a good 
one, 3293. 

Sees objections to regulations being laid down by Act of 
Parliament except in such a case, as, superannuation, 
3294-3295. eps ay ea! 

The greatest publicity as to all that is going on in the 

_ Civil Service desirable. All appointments, promotions, 
and transfers should be gazetted, 3297-3305 and C. 29. 


8: INDEX. | | 


Cutpers, The Right Hon. H, C. E.—cont. . 


The clerical staff of the service should be divided as at 
present into established or permanent, and non-established 
or temporary, divisions, 8306-3307 and ©. 29. 

Established service should be divided into clerks of first 
division, clerks of second division, and staff officers, 
3307 aud C. 29. 

Approves of the high examination of Regulation 1 for 
clerks of established division, who should be of the 
calibre of candidates for fellowships at the universities, 
3308 and C, 29. 

How the tendency of offices to obtain a large number of 
highly paid permanent officers may be controlled, 3310- 
3311. 


Suggestions as to re-organizing departments. Patience, 
liberality, and firmness necessary, 3312-3315. 

The second division should be entirely distinct. The 
examination should be the same as that for scheme 2, 
with the addition of French. There should be no pro- 
motion from it to the first division, except in very ex- 
ceptional cases, which should be made the subject of a 
distinct Order in Council, 3316, 3335, 3384-3385, 3407- 
3411, and C. 29. 

Staff appointments should be open to both divisions, and 
in some cases Government should haye the power of 
going to the outer public, 3317, 3345, 3368, and C. 29. 

Does not think the 7th clause of the Order in Council of 
June 1870 was intended to allow promotion from 
scheme 2 to scheme 1, though it may bear that con- 
struction, 3326-3330. 

In his experience the heads of departments are singularly 
free from any suspicion of personal motives in their 
recommendations, 3332. 

The first and second divisions of clerks should each be 
sub-divided into chief clerks, senior clerks, and ordinary 
clerks, 3836 and ©, 29. 

Promotion from clerks.to senior clerks, and from senior 
clerks to chief clerks, should be purely by merit, 3337- 
3340 and C, 29, 

It is impossible to secure equal chances of promotion to all, 
3342. 

No one branch of a department should contain clerks of both 
divisions. The registries of the different departments 
should be worked by clerks of the second division, 3346 
-3358 and C, 29. 

Re-organization of Admiralty. Left the department before 
the reforms were completed, 3358-3363. 

Liberality in point of salary one of the essentials of an 
efficient organization. Proposed salaries for first and 
second divisions, 3364-3369, 3402-3406, 3428, and 
C. 29. 

In the temporary service would have writers on the model 
of those established at the Admiralty in 1869, and mere 
copyists. Likes the old plan of having copying done 
through Messrs. Vacher, 8372-3376 and C, 29. 

Writers should be granted a gratuity on leaving the service, 
but should not be entitled to superannuation. Thinks 
the advantage of restricting the numbers of officers en- 
titled to superannuation a very great one. A heavy 
superannuation list would create dangers for the service 
in Parliament. Is of opinion that efficient employés 
could be got at the same. wages whether the prospect of 
superannuation were held out or not, 3375-3382 and 
C. 29. 

By extending the employment of writers the number of 
clerks in divisions 1 and 2 could be considerably dimin- 
ished, 83883-8384 and C. 29. 

In exceptional cases men might be promoted from the 
temporary to the permanent divisions, 3384-3385 and 
C. 29. 


Writers should be employed in all branches whether con- 
sisting of division 1 or division 2, 3386. 

Thinks it would be possible and very desirable to establish 
uniform rates of pay throughout the service for each 
division. It has been the policy of the Treasury within 
certain limits to assimilate rates as far as possible, 8387— 
3388 and,C. 29. 

Such a uniformity would facilitate transfers which are very 
desirable in some cases, 3389-3390. 

_ Thinks the number of established clerks at the Admiralty 
when he went there in 1868 was nearly double what was 
required for the business. Great reductions have been 
made and are not yet completed, 3391-3393. 

The stoppage of promotion by the old clerks being got 
rid of and their places filled by comparatively young 
men, which is the necessary consequence at first of the 
reductions, should be met by a corresponding temporary 
liberality, 3393. 

Would reduce the number of upper clerks as much as possi- 
ble, augment the salaries to a liberal amount, and have as 
much of the lower work as possible done by temvorary 
clerks, and make it the interest of the department to co- 
operate in doing so, 3394. 


CuiLpErs, The Right Hon. H. C. B.—cont. 


With good pay thinks an ordinary clerk might be expected 
to work seven hours a day, less the necessary time for 
lunch. Recommends liberality in point of holidays, 
3395-3401 and C. 29. 

No general rules could be laid down for the salaries of 
staff officers, 3412-3415. 

Is entirely in favour of open competition for the great 


bodies of clerks, and also in the case of professional 


officers in certain cases, 3416-3425. 

Does not think it is good economy to give men who 
require professional education inadequate salaries, 3423. 

Thinks the proposal to give the heads of departments 
occasionally the power of nominating the sons or 
relations of meritorious servants in their department, 
would lead to more mischief than almost any other 
departure from open competition, 3426-3427. 

Would give departments, with the consent of the Treasury, 
the power of calling upon an officer to retire at 65, 
3428-3433 and C, 29. 

Is strongly in favour of a more continuous and responsible 
control being exercised by the Treasury with reference 
to the strength of the several civil establishmerts, 3484—- 
3436. 

It would probably be unnecessary to establish the same 
rates in the country as in London, C. 29. 


Cuuns, H., Secretary to the Bank of England : 
— Evidence of, 5218-5289. 

Limits of age for ordinary clerks, 5219-5220. 

There are acertain number of uncovenanted clerks who 
come in at a lower limit of age. They are employed in 
one department only, and are elected into the general 
service in rotation on precisely the same conditions as 
all other clerks, 5221-5224, 5227-5228, 5286-5288. 

One appointment in every six is allotted to the sons of 
clerks, they are subject to precisely the same examina- 
tion and regulations as clerks nominated by directors. 
They are about on a par with other clerks, 5225, 5284- 
5285, 

Difference between covenanted and uncovenanted clerks, 
5226. 

Hours of attendance, 5229-5231. 

Clerks on appointment are placed on an unattached list, 
after a time they are allowed to apply to be appointed to 
a certain office, and their wish is complied with as far as 
possible, 5232. 

Salary is divided into “ordinary ” salary, which increases 
with length of service, and “ additional” salary which is 
attached to certain positions in the office. Appointments 
are made to these positions by seniority generally, unless 
a man-is passed over as unsuitable, 5233-5252, 5257~ 
5258. 

Sometimes an extra payment beyond the additional salary 
is granted by the directors on personal grounds, 5246- 
5248. 


For the important posts, selection is by merit entirely, i 


5254-5256. , ; 
Number of clerks. About half receive more than 3001. a 
year, 5259-5260. 


In the Bank Note Registration department the werk is 


done now largely by mechanical labour, 5261-5264. 

Have a scheme of superannuation, 5265-5269. 

Retirement is optional at 60 and compulsory, except in 
special cases, at 65, 5269-5270. 

Holidays, sick leave, 5271-5272. 

Clerks are not “confirmed” in the service for two years, 
5275. . 

There have been cases when the court have granted a bonus 
throughout the service, or gratuities to individuals for 
special services, 5279. 

Have a sufficient supply of clerks. 
by the directors, 5280-5282. 


Civit Sprvants, Sunpry, letter from, submitting for con- 
sideration remarks on the unsatisfactory working of the 
present systems of promotion by selection, and retirement 
trom the service, F. 49. 


Crvit Service Commission : 

Commissioners, letter from, expressing their views on the 
points raised in the letter from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, F. 2. 

Supplementary Clerks in, who were appointed prior to June 
4th, 1870, letter from, submitting observations on their 
present position, and offering suggestions as to improve- 

nents which they think might with advantage be intro- 
duced to better their future position and prospects, F. 4. 

Supplementary Clerks in, who were appointed under open 
competition, Scheme IJ., letter from submitting a statement 
of their position in the service, and asking for considera- 
tion of their case, F. 5. 

—— Witness from: 

Humphreys, E. &., senior clerk, 664-808. 

Civit Service Co-operative Socimry, Limirep, Witness 
from. See Haty. 


Crvit Service Surrry Association, Witness from, See 
' FLEMING. 


Nominations are made 


INDEX, 


Crvit Szrvicr Temporary CierKs’ anp Waiters’ Associa- 
TION. Letter from the secretary, Mr. Elliott, stating the case 
of the temporary clerks and writers, F. 50. 


Crarkn, B., representing the Receiver-General’s department, 
Inland Revenue : 5 


— Evidence of, 3194-3219. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 26. 


Great inequality in pay of different departments of the 
Inland Revenue.. No information afforded to men as to 
relative pay and prospects of different offices when they 
enter, 3198-3210 and C. 26., / 

Urges the establishment of a one class service scale of pay for 
the whole service, exclusive of staff appointments, 3211- 
8218, and ©. 26, : 

Does not consider the ¢lerical work of the Secretary’s office 
more important than that of other offices, 3214-3217. 

Any re-organization would be attended with great expense 
at first, 3219 and ©. 26. 

A one class scale would facilitate transfers, and be a ready’ 
means of absorbing redundant clerks, C. 26. 


The responsibility of the duties in his office render the 
employment of subordinate clerks impossible, C. 26. 

Suggests that.a certain number of appointments should be 
reserved annually for competition among the sons of 
civil servants, C. 26, 


Cuartron, J. R., representing the artizan writers in the 
manufacturing departments of the War Office : 


Evidence of,.376-415. 
— Papers handed in by, C. 3. 


Number of artizan writers, terms on which employed, rate 
of pay, 378-383, 388-392, 408410. 

Are not registered by Civil Service Commissioners, 384. 

Have similar duties to the clerks, but hours are longer, 384, 
401-404, and C. 3. 

Work performed by artizan writers, 386 and C, 3. 

Remained ‘pretty constantly in employment till the new 
regulations were issued by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, since then a great many have left, 387-388 and 
C. 3. 

Have not the same privileges as regards leave as the Civil 
Service writers, 393-396. 

Consider that they should not be classed as artizans, 394, 
All and C, 3. 

Grievance as to length of hours and overtime, 397-400 and 
C. 3. 

There is no promotion to the permanent class, 406. 

Clause in regulations allowing writers who have served for 
two years, in reckoning age for competition, to deduct 
from their age any time not exceeding five years which 
they have served as writers, does not apply to them, 
405-407. 

Would like to see some such scheme as that in force for 
the Admiralty writers, and at the same time thinks it 
would be desirable to atford men the opportunity of 
adyancing to the higher grades if efficient, 412-413 and 
C. 3. 


Cors, H., C.B. Remarks as to the general organization, &c. of 
the service, F. 48. 


ConiEr, J. P., assistant paymaster-general : 

Letter from, including observations on the subjects indi- 
cated in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, F. 
12a. 

Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer from, as to civil 
servants having a claim to special privilege on behalf of 
their sons, I’. 126. 


Coxtiver, Mrs. Arunvet, evidence of. See Cuntwynp. 


ComMISSIONERS 1N Lunacy, clerks to, remarks on the points 
raised in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, F. 46. 


Comyns, P. J., representing the Returned Letter Office, Post 
Office : { 


Evidence of, 4067-41lla. 
Paper handed in by, C. 34. 


Recommendation of Treasury Commission in 1854, that 
there should be a uniform rate of pay. throughout the 
different branches of the Post Office has not been adhered 
to. Nearly all the branches, except the returned letter 
branch, have’ been granted new scales, 4071-4079 and 
C. 34. 

Duties in his department are of a delicate and confidential 
nature, and should be intrusted to a superior body of 
men to those now performing them, 4079-4080 and 
C. 34, 

There have been large reductions since 1867, owing to 
members of the minor establishment having been put 

‘ to duties formerly performed by clerks, and other places 
_. supplied by boys and girls, 4078, 4081-2, and C. 34. ; 

Employ about: 15 boy clerks; they do: the duty of returning 

letters very well, 4084-4085, 


37395, B 


Comyns, P. J.—cont, 


Female clerks, so long as the work is simple and straight- 
forward, get through it very well; but are perfectly at 
a loss when tact, discrimination, or judgment is required. 
Does not think they are adapted to the work of returning 
letters, 4086-4089, 4091, 4097 -4100. 

In cases of difficulty they appeal to the lady superintendent, 
whoin turn appeals to the gentleman who is her imme- 
diate superior, 4090, 

Boy clerks have more tact than girls. Thinks they are 
better adapted for returning letters than girls, as although 
the letters are looked through by men clerks, letters 
of a very objectionable character sometimes fall into 
their hands, 4092-4096. 

Has a strong objection to a successful candidate having no 
option as to the department to which he should be 
attached, 4101-4106 and C. 34, 

A man who is transferred from one office to another should 
have the same prospects and pay in the new office as 
in that from which he was transferred. This would be 
as case under a general service scale, 4107-4110 and 

. 34. 

Calls attention generally to the very unsatisfactory state 
of his department. They wish to be graded with the 
other departments of the Post Office, or if a service scale 
is introduced with the service generally, 4111--41lla and 
C. 34. 

Advantageous appointments, such as postmasterships, &c., 
though nominally thrown open to the whole office, have 
invariably been withheld from clerks in his department, 
C. 34. 


Controx, Court or. See Court or Inquiry. 


Copyuoxp, IncLtosurz, anp Tirue Commission : 

Clerical staff, statement from, expressing opinions on the 
points raised in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, 
¥. 23. 

Commissioners, letter from, with observations on the points 
raised in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, 
p22. ; 

Drafismen, statement from, requesting that they may be 
placed in a permanent class, and that their case may 
be deemed deserving of the same consideration with 
reference to superannuation allowance, as has already 
been shown to others similarly situated, F. 24. 

Writers. Statement of their case, F. 25. 


County Court Department, Treasury:  - 

Mr. Bond on behalf of the clerks in, letter from, giving 
particulars as to pay, duties, &c., and soliciting a 
favourable consideration of their request to be included 
in the committee’s report, with a view to be placed upon 
a more equal footing with other departments in the 
service, F. il. 


Court or Inquiry, APPEAL, OR Conrror : 

Baniford. Selections for promotion or transfer should be 
made by Court of Inquiry. Explaining modus operandi, 
1226-1253. 

In the case of a man being passed over would allow him to 
appeal to, 1247-1249. 

Constitution of, 1254-1259. 

Brien. Difficulty of appeal under present arrangements. 
Would give clerks the power of appealing to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, 5977-5988 and C. 508, &e. 

Cox, §c. advocate the establishment of a central record of 
qualification, conduct, and special services, C. 115. 

Curtis advocates the establishment of a court of appeal, 
C. 46. 

Godsell proposed Control department should be independent 
of the Treasury, and should have the power of regulating 
transfers and promotions which should be submitted to 
it by the permanent heads of departments, 544-586, 
619-621, 626, 643-646. 

Johnstone. Desirable to establish a court of appeal.. Nature 
of cases to be referred to it. Difficulty in the way of an 
appeal to the head of a department at present. The 
establishment of such a court would make heads of 
departments very careful in selecting for promotions, 
4016-4033. 

Lowe cannot imagine the members of any Government 
delegating their power as Cabinet ministers to a court of 
control, 3136. 

Whitehead advocates the establishment of a board of 
control. Its constitution, functions, &¢., 5014, 5034, 
5036-5037, aud C. 450. 

_ Difficulty in the way of appealing against promotions, 
5071-5076. 
Cousins, W. H., storekeeper-general, Inland Revenue : 

Evidence of, 3049-3113. 

. Paper handed in by, C. 24. 

Particulars of service, 3049-3056. 

Is in favour of the principle of open competition, but thinks 
that owing to some defect in the reoulations, the men 
coming in under it are wanting in tone and style com- 
pared with those who came in under the system of 

- nomination and competition, 3057 and C, 24, 


Cousins, W. H.—coni. . ama of 

Does not approve of the division into regulations ‘1 and 2. 
Would have one examination for the whole’ service. 
The standard should ‘be intermediate between that for 
schemes 1 and 2, 3058-3060 and C. 24. 

Thinks that if the Civil Service Commissioners’ fees were 
raised a better class of men would be secured, 3060. 

Would have a supplementary class common ‘to ‘all offices 
who might be brought in as ‘boys at about 15 years of 
age, beginning at 40/. or 50/.,' and rising by small 
increments to 200/., or in cases of good service 3001. 
The present Civil "Service writers should be | placed 
in this class, 3062-38065, 3096-3099, 3107-3108, and 
C. 24. 

In the Inland Revenue generally the number of upper 
clerks might be largely diminished by the introduction of 
supplementary clerks. They could not be much reduced 
in the storekeeper’s department as owing to the 
responsibilities of the duties ‘the clerks should be well 
paid, 3066-3069. 

Contemplates the class of city or business men coming into 
the service, with sufficient university men to fill the 
higher positions, 3070-3071. 


Thinks it would be possible to classify the clerks in the - 


Inland Revenue under, say three classes. Would assign 
the number in each class in proportion to the importance 
of the office, 3072-3073, 3077-3081, 3085, and C. 24. 


Would make the subordinate offices in. a department feed 
the secretary’s or higher offices, and also the Whitehall 
offices, which for the most part are so important as not 
to require a 3rd class at all, aM 3100-3106, 
3085-3095, 3100-3106; and C. 24. 


Promotion chou be by merit from the very beginning, 
3082-3084. 

In making transfers, seniority of service should not alone 
be considered, though it should have due weight, 3109- 
3110 and C. 24, 

Shorthand writers would be useful in some of the larger 
departments, 3111-8113. 


Cox, ©. J., Denz, D., and Sprart, A., representing the 


clerical staff of the Admiralty, except the Naval 
department. wes 


— Evidence of, 1932-2041. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 11a, b, ¢, d, and e. 


Capacity in which they give evidence. Cox, 1982. Dent, 
2038. 

Proposing a service’ scale. Cox, 1936 and C. lla, 6, e, d. 

Would haye two grades of men; first, superior staff to be 
called directors, and second, supplementary class to be 
termed clerks. Cox, 1936, 1939— 1940, and C. Ila. 


Would have no promotion from “ clerks” to “ directors,” 
except in cases of extraordinary ability and after passing 
a test examination. Cox, 1936-1938, 1955-1961. 

Think the number of superior appointments might in 
time be reduced, but such reductions should be carried 
out in a gradual manner. Cox, 1941-1942. Spratt, 
1952. Dent, 1998-1999 and C. Ile. 

Proportion of “directors” ‘to “clerks.” Cox, 1943-1944. 
Dent, 1945-1947. Cox, 1947-1948, Spratt, 1949-1952. 
Dent, 1952. 

Pay and terms upon which the clerks should be engaged. 
Cox, 1953-1924 and C. lla. 

Proposed «salaries for assistant directors. Cox ‘1962-1963, 
1966-1967, 1971, 1983, and C. 110; %c: 

Commencing salaries in city offices are lower, but clerks 
enter younger and there is a prospect of making a 
fortune. Cox, 1964-1965. 

There should be certain stages at which a man should be 
stopped unless qualified to proceed, which should be 
decided by a system of annual and special reports. Cox, 
1968-1974 and ©. 116, ¢, and d. 

There should be no selection to staff appointments till after 
the 17th year of service. Cox, 1975-1976. 

The 14th year afterwards suggested, C. 11e. 

The head of a department has not the same interest in 
selectinga good man for promotion as the head of a 
firm has. Cox, 1976-1978. 

Promotion in Admiralty is supposed to be by merit, 
considers it has. been unsatisfactory. Cox, 1977-1982 

and C. 118. 

Would not fix any limit to the number to go up to the 
maximum of the class, but owing to the natural waste of 
“the office does not think there would ever be many at 
the maximum salary at one time. Cox, 1984-1995. 

Owing to the probable reductions in the superior. appoit- 
ments do not think the service scale would cost more 
than the present classification. Cox, 1996-1997. Dent, 
1997-1999, 2002-2004, 2006-2007. 

Think their scheme would be favourably received by the 
service. Cox, 2008, Dent, 2008. 

Such a scheme would make it easier than it is at present to 
apportion duties to correspond with salaries, Dent, 2010. 
Cox, 2011-2016 and C. lle. 
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There would bea much’, stronger barrier. against the, pro- 
motion of an inferior man than at present. Cox, 2017- 
2019, 2027-2028. Dent, 2019, 2029, ohahahnene Spratt} 
2025-2026 and C. lle and d. 

Do not think there would be -any; objection to larger 
increments every three or four years in substitution for 
the annnal increments. page! oe le 2029.” Dent, 
2029 and ©: lle: 

Injurious effects: of ‘changes of organization on junior 
clerks.’ Dent, 2030-2082 and C. lle: 

Received reply to a memorial’ which they made to the 
Board of Admiralty (and which was referred by them to 
the Treasury), stating that it had been referred’ to Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission. ee 2088-2088. uOeRy 
2035, 2088. 150 

‘Temporary service" not allowed to ieee for* increment at 
Admiralty. Dent, 2038-2039. 

_ Their scheme would bring about'a unification of the office 
: and service, Cox, 2039-2041 and’C. 11a.) 
Employment ‘of Civil Service’ writers in sits 7 is 

impolitic and unprofitable, C: lla. 

Retirement should be optional after 30 years service, or at 
the age of 50, and compulsory at 60, C. 1la and ¢. 

Disadvantages of present system of classification and de- 
partmental promotion, beneficial results likely to arise 
from proposed. scheme of service pay, essential, condi- 
tions for the working of such a scheme, C, 116... 

Advocating the establishment of a central record of qualifi- 
cation, conduct, and special services, C. 116. 


CRooKSHANK, F., evidence of. See Sranriezp. 


Cumin, P., assistant secretary, Education department : 
— Evidence of, 5867-5456. 
Particulars of service, 5367-5369. 


Duties of examiners. These duties involve a comenieeable 
amount,of technical knowledge. and the exercise of very 
considerable discretion. They are performed with very 
great ability, 5370-5386, 5388. 

Examiners are with few exceptions university men. 
They are appointed by personal selection,'and pass no 
examination ; inspectors are also appointed by selection, 
which answers admirably. Has never heard of anything 
in the nature of jobbery in connection with these 
appointments, 5387-5389, 5439-5444, 5452-5454, 5456. 

Does not think the duties of examiners could be performed 
by clerks. Examiners should be equal both socially and 
intellectually to inspectors whom they have to control. 
Would prefer to take as examiner a university man 
who has taken his degree, rather than a man, however 
excellent he might be, who probably left ‘school at 16 
and has afterwards employed himself in other ways. 
Would not substitute selection by open competition for 
the present method of selecting examiners, Ae 5390— 
5400, 5414, 5419, 5432-5438. ° © 7 

Recommends that examiners should be appointed, as has 
been done of late, from inspectors of reports, 5403. 

Approves of the present regulations under which’ examiner's 
and inspectors are appointed for employment, either 
at the office or in the country, 5404. 

Duties of examinérs in connection with the administration 
of the Act, 5406-5413. 

Numbers and salary of examiners, limits of age, &e., 5417- 

_ 5418, 5420-5425. 

un Gad and inspectors are to be interchangeable, 5427- 

3 

The statement made by the assistant ap i as to the work 
of the examiners-is not accurate, 5445; 

Assistant clerks perform their work exoessinely. well, but 
never perform the duties of examiner in connection 
with the Act, 5445-5450. 

Thinks the division between examiners , and assistant 
clerks an essential one, 5455. 


Cortis, J. M., evidence of. See WuirEHean. 


Curzon, The Hon. E. C. Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
Memorandum from, with reference to the letter from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, F. 9. 


Customs, witnesses from : 


Atkin, J. G,, 2nd class clerk, Warehousing department, 
1419-1458. 

- Bamford, J. M., 2nd class clerk, Accountant and Gontéoller- 
General’s office, 1121-1185, C8. : 

Bourne, 8., assistant principal; Statistical ‘department, 809— 
937, C. 4a and b. 

Hannay, W., 2nd class. clerk, Accountant’ and Controller- 

ja; o°General’s ‘office, 938-982, C. 5a and by 

Horan, J. E., 2nd class clerk; Long Room, 1573-1605. 

Jones, J., and Ivemey, T., extra clerks, 1044-1077, C, 6. 

Josland, C: J. oe ‘writer, igi peor €. Te 


+ 
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Davey, R. B. F., War Office. 
— Evidence of, 166-173. 


—— Papers handed in by, C. 1a and 6. 


Recommends voluntary retirement after a certain number 
of years service, 168-173. 

‘In fixing the numbers into which the various classes of 
the establishment of an office are to be divided, care 
should be taken that these numbers are caleulated to 
_ produce, on the average, the rate of promotion. which 
“it may. be decided should obtain, C. 1a and 6... 

; Suggestions as to the treatment of an office during the 

; eae from one organization’ to another,’ C. la 
and. 

Economy of a system of voluntary retirement during the 
reduction of an office, C. la and 6. 

Remarks on the War Office establishment, C. 1b. 

Thinks that two establishments, a “senior ” and a. “junior,” 
with greater distinctions between them than now. exist, 
would be sufficient, The basis of the distinction of the 

_ work of the two- establishments should be the presence 
_ of responsibility, on the one hand and its absence on the 
other, C. 16, 


Dawson, P. W., secretary. of the Ee laas Olearng, House. 
—— Evidence of, 5806-5889. 
—— Paper handed in by, C..50. 


Employ a large number of clerks. They are admitted 
chiefly. upon the recommendation: of railway directors. 
Very frequently sons or brothers of: clerks already in the 

_- service) are ‘appointed, 5809-5810, 

Have always been able to obtain a sufficient supply of 
clerks; 5811-5812, 

Agé om appointment and rates of pay; 5813-5814, 5818— 
5821, 5827,.5832, 5836. 

Promotion to all classes above 120l...a year is, by a com- 
petitive examination in the work, of the office. In 
making'these promotions, good. conduct, general qualifi- 
cations, and, where two men are of-equal merit, seniority, 

» are considered, 5814-5817, 5822-5823, 5828-5835. 

Proportions of numbers in different. classes, The largest 
proportion: receive) less. than 901. Pedicannym, 5824— 
5826. 

Above 300/. a year there are five staff officers. These 
posts are always filled from within ‘the: ‘office, 5837-— 
5840. 

Finds that the seniors stay, but a-good many whose salaries 
are between 70/..to 1201. leave, 5841-5842. ». .; 

Have‘a voluntary superannuation fund, 5843-5847, 

Hours of attendance, The work is divided Anto, portions 
and each clerk must do ja certain quantity of work in 
the’ day, though he may have to. stay beyond the re- 
gular hours, 5848-5851. 

Extra work. is sometimes pad for, but not asa rule, 
5852. 

Annual holidays and sick lesues 5853, 5889. 

Class of society from which clerks are drawn: Encourage 
applications from relations of men in Hien service, 5854— 
5857. 

Everyone) on entranee has. to pass. -an.examination in 
handwriting, arithmetic, and dictation. Appointments 

-pare left entirely i in his hands, 5858-5861; 5864-5871. 

Haye, a) savings bank, dining room, reading room, and 
library, and contingent fund for cases,of sickness, to all 
of which the clearing house committee contribute, 5871- 
5879, 5888. 

The rooms.are very: large and well ventilated. About 40 
men sit in a room. with a responsible officer,-and an 

_ ©) assistant to superintend,them, 5880-5885. 

yay clearing house clerks have got good appointments in 
, railways, &c., but there is not, so much outlet,for them 
now as formerly, 5886-5887. 6) 


Denr, D,,' evidence of See Cox. 


Downaxp, W.., secretary to Captain Superintendent, at ‘Chatham 
Dockyard. 


— Evidence of, 9514-2536. 


Thinks the present system of selection by open HE peti- 
tion. is satisfactory, 2515-2518. 

It. would be desirable to. grade the service so that..redun- 
dant, clerks might be drafted to other Gepantnentss 2519- 
2520. 

Sees no reason except for Sea considerations why 
classification should. not be abolished and: a service 
scale with stops for meompetence ‘introduced, 2521- 
2522, 2525. 

‘Thinks the present pay is ‘small. ; ‘There is\ battaly any 

f , promotion at, present, 2523-2525. ; 
y Tt would be a benefit to the public service if the Admiralty 
and dockyard clerks were; amalgamated and; transferable, 
the duties being very similar, 2526-2531. 
-) Civil Service- writers, do, their, work: ‘very well. eaaeed, and 
are capable of doing much higher work, 253242534. 


dt 


Donatp, W.—cont. 


There is'very little.of the class of acek con agteted by 
the regulations for Civil Service writers. Application to 
pay them special rates refused, 2534. 

Difficulty as to, Civil Service writers might be removed by 
a suitable augmentation of the Admiralty writers esta- 
blished in November; but.an inducement should. be held 
out to them ofiadvancement to the position of clerk, 
1873, 2535-2536. 

If the service scale were carried out for the general body of 
clerks, it would be necessary that the pay of eis superior 
officers should:be raised also) 2536. 


Donnetty, Major, Science and Art Department. 


— Evidence of, 5688-5731. 


Employs:a large number of writers, 5692. 
Tried the experiment in 1869 and 1870.of employing non- 
» commissioned officer pensioners who had been clerks in 
the army, and found them exceedingly efficient. This 
led to'the establishment of the Army and Navy Writers’ 
Association, 5693-5695, 5697-5698, 5700-5701. 

Scale of pay of pensioner writers ; attaches great importance 
to‘being‘able immediately to reward a good man. They 
cost 36 per cent. less than the law stationers clerks. 
Are more efficient than the Civil Service writers, 5696— 
5699, 5718-5714, 5715-5717, 5720-5724. 

Thinks the soldier; clerks who were employed.in the 
War Office were men who were still in the;army. Does 
not think such men would answer, 5702, 5731. 

Would only employ non- commissioned officer pensioners 
and not privates. Thinks there would be a large supply, 
5704-5712, 5725-5726, 5728-5729. 

The fact of a man having a pension gives the department 
a great hold over him. Such men are less likely to be 
constantly on the look-out for something else, 5718- 
5719. 

Thinks pensioners would work equally well under civilians, 
5730. 


EK. 


Extiorr, J.'A., hon,.secretary to. the Civil Service Temporary 
Clerks’. and Writers’? Association, letter from. . See Civil 
Service Temporary Clerks’ and Writers’ Association, F. 50. 


EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT, clerical staff of, views 
of, on the points raised in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ s 
letter, FF. 20a. 


Extension oF Hours : 

Bamford thinks it would be unadvisable to have an extra 
hour, 1276-1277. 

Childers; "With, good: pay, parihe an, ordinary. clerk Raion 
be expected to work, seven. hours a day, less the necessary 
time for lunch, 3395-3401 and C. 29. 

Johnstone does not think it would be a good arrangement 
for the Government, if the hours were increased from six 
to seven, 4059-4062. 

Knox. Opinions. of men in the service very. divergent 
indeed as to extension of hours. Does not think extra 
time could be obtained from anyone without its being 
paid for at a fair rate, as men place a a high value on it, 
131-133. 

Thinks that if the regular hours were fixed at seven 
instead of six, an hour’s more work would be got out of 
the office, provided the office were agreeable to the 
arrangement, 134. : 

Whitehead submits that before any arrangement for the 

~ “extension of hours is applied ‘to his office, the existing 
salaries and classification should be considered and im- 
proved. Unless this is done, the additional pay for the 
additional work (which should be allotted in proportion 
to the existing salaries) would be far less in his office 
than in other offices; 4987 and C. 45a and 6. 

Pxplanation as to the representation forwarded to the 
Treasury’ by’ the late registrar and signed: by’ a con- 
siderable number of the clerks expressing their willingness 

to work! an extra hour. “This memorial was afterwards 
withdrawn by the ee 4989-4991. 


Extra WORK: 

Atkin, Clerks in. the: warehousing department of the 
Customs have to give extra attendance. without pay, to 
perform work, which if received during official hours 
would necessitate an increased staff, 1458. 

_ Caillard.. The, rates of. pay) for extra work, in. different 
offices require equalization... Considers the present system 
of paying a uniform rate of, 10d. an. hour for extra) work 
_ irrespective of, the salaries and position of clerks, to be 

_. both impolitic,and-unfarr, 4386-4402 and C.. 37a, 

Crookshanhk..; See Stanfield.;, 

Dawson... Is:sometimes paid for in Railway Glennie House, 
but not as a rule, 5852: 

Findlay. . Regulations as to, in London and North-western 
Railway, 5215. 

Haly.. Regulations as. to, in Civil Service Sh eeonte 

Joep , Society, 5495-5497... : 
otvemeye) ‘See Joneses ¢ 
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Extra Worx—cont, ‘ if Femate CLeERKS—cont. 


Johnstone. Superintending officers in the circulation de- 
partment. of the Post Office are not paid for extra 
duty. All clerks are paid for extra duty at the same 
rate, no difference being made on account of the rank 
of the clerk or the nature of the work. As a rule dis- 
approves of extra duty altogether, 4008-4015. 

Jones and Ivemey have to work extra hours without extra 
pay. Ivemey, 1075-1076. Jones, 1076 and C. 6. 

Newmarch, W. Allowance made for extra work under 
certain circumstances in Glyn’s, 4785. 

Shipp. In London and Westminster Bank only paid for 
in very exceptional cases, 4720. 

Somerville. There are no emoluments derived from extra 
duty in the metropolitan district post offices, though 
extra attendance is frequently involved by pressure of 
work, C. 43. 

Stanfield and Crookshank think the present system of 
paying for extra duty at the uniform rate of 10d. an hour 
is very unfair. It should be paid for in accordance with 
the rate of salary of the officer called upon to perform it. 
Stanfield, 4218 and C. 35. 

Whitehead. Extra pay has sometimes been given for extra 
work in his office, 4992-4994, 3 

Wilson. The available force of the Savings Bank depart- 
ment has become so reduced that recourse is had to the 

, objectionable expedient of extra work, which devolves 
almost wholly on the limited number of experienced 
officers in the department, C. 38a. 


FE. 


Farr, Dr., superintendent of statistics, General Register Office. 
Opinion on the points referred to in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s letter, F. 30, 


Fematr CLerks: 

Chetwynd and Colliver. Employ a considerable number 
in the Telegraph Clearing House Branch. Chetwynd, 
4513-4515 and C, 41. 

Nature of the work on which employed. It is very much 
superior to that on which writers would be put. Chet- 
wynd, 4516-4518, 4524-4526, and C. 40. 

Have performed their duties excellently. Has never found 
them afraid of responsibility or wanting in judgment. 
Chetwynd, 4519-4523, 4527, 4586-4590. Colliver, 4584 


Findlay. Have lately introduced female clerks in London 
and North-western Railway, and have found the experi- 
ment successful. Pay, &c. of female clerks, 5207-5211. 

Grisdale thinks for the class of work on which boys are 
now employed it would be better to employ women who 
give every satisfaction in the work on which they are 
employed, 4419-4422. 

Female clerks are well qualified for simple account 
work, and should be employed where whole sections of 
work can be separated from the rest, 4425-4426. 

Johnstone, as a general principle, is opposed to the employ- 
ment of women where men will do, 3999-4002. 

King, Miss. Evidence respecting the society for promoting 
the employment of women, 5524-5567. See King. 

Smith. A large number of female clerks are employed in 
the Returned Letter Office. Has found the system a 
complete success, 3869-3872. 

The letters are first examined by men clerks, who lay aside 
any containing indecent remarks, or anything of value, 
the rest are handed over to the female clerks to return, 
3872-3875, 3877. : 

They are very quick and accurate, and easily kept in 
discipline. Compare favourably ‘with male clerks in 
these respects. Are generally employed in separate 
rooms to the male clerks, and are under a female 
superintendent, 3871, 3876, 3878, 3894, 3897-3899. 

Limits of age, pay, examination. Believes they’ are 
entitled to superannuation, but no case has yet arisen, 
3879-3885. 

Employ a few on higher work, such as endorsing 
inquiry papers, ledger work, &c., and are cautiously and 
judiciously extending their employment in the Returned 
Letter Office, 3886, 3892-3894. 

There is no condition to prevent the employment of 
married women, 3887-3889. 

There is some jealousy on the part of the “ assistants,” 
who think that the employment of female clerks places 
their labour at a disadvantage, 3895-3896. 

Wilson. Sees no reason why they should not do for some 
of the lighter mechanical work in the Savings Bank 
department, though they would be physically incapable 
of doing the ledger work, 4463-4471. 

Memorandum from the clerical staff of the Savings 
Bank department suggesting considerations as to the 
employment of women on the mechanical work of the 
office, C. 380. 


-4585. Finpuay, G., chief traffic manager, London and North-wes- 
There is a disposition to extend their employment. Chet- tern Railway. 
wynd, 4528. — Evidence.of, 5164-5217. 


Are kept separate from the men, and have no personal 
communication with the outside public. In the Central 
Telegraph Station, owing to the nature of the duties, are 
obliged to work with men. Chetwynd, 4540-4547. 

Are employed on work which was formerly done by male 
clerks, and they perform it equally well. Chetwynd, 4523, 
4548-4549, 4590, and C. 40. 

Pay is too low. It is under consideration to improve it. 
Chetwynd, 4550, 4599-4601, and C. 41. 

Three or four have married, but have all retired. Chetwynd, 
4552-4553. 

Method of appointment. Haye not certificates from the 
Civil Service Commissioners, but have passed through 
the telegraph school. The question of certificates and 
superannuation will have to be decided by the Treasury 
shortly. Chetwynd, 4551, 4554-4562, 4583. 

Form a yery cheap service. Cost compared with men. 
Chetwynd, 4564-4569 and C. 40. 

Opportunities for promotion. Chetwynd, 4570-4572. 

Management of, is entirely under a female superintendent. 
Chetwynd, 4578-4575. 

Thinks that it will be possible to obtain them at a lower 
remuneration than men for a long time, as there is 
an abundant supply in the market. Chetwynd, 4576- 
4577. 

. Have very good health. Colliver, 4591-4592. Chetwynd, 
4592-4593, . 

Hours of attendance. Chetwynd, 4594. 

Has been superintendent since March 1871, and has had no 
difficulty whatever in maintaining discipline. Colliver, 
4578-4581. 

Thinks it very desirable to extend the employment of 


Number and salaries of staff, 5165-5166, 5213. 

Enter first as apprentice clerks at from 14 to 16 years of 
age, with a salary of from 20/. to 25/., rising to 50/. or 
601., 5167-5171 and 52138. 

In the Audit department the salaries are rather higher, 
5171-5174. ; 

All appointments of above 80/.a year are filled by pure 
selection by merit, 5172-5176, 5178-5181. 

Method in which promotions are made. Clerks are pro- 
moted from one department to another, a man being 
eligible to serve in any position in the company, 5181- 
5185, 5198-5201. 

System of promotion gives satisfaction, 5186-5187. 

There is an ample supply of clerks to meet their demand. 
Find in the higher grades, where promotion is slow, that 
a certain per-centage leave and go into other professions, 
5188-5190. 

Have a superannuation association, to which the directors 
contribute largely, 5193. ; 

Method of examination on entrance, 5194~5197. 

Sometimes appoint men from without the service to the 
higher positions. Are always on the look-out for the 
best talent, and pay liberally for it, 5202. 

Telegraph clerks have a rather superior salary to the 
apprentice clerks, 5203-5204. 

Divide the work into mechanical and intellectual, and pay 
for it in proportion, 5205-5207, 5212-5213. 

Have lately introduced female clerks, and have found the 
experiment successful, Pay, &c. of female clerks, 5207— 
5211. 

Hours of attendance and holidays, 5214, 5216-5217. 

Regulations as to overtime, 5215. 


female clerks in the service, where they can be kept Fisumry Boanp, Scotland, officers of, statement by, in support 
separate from the male ‘clerks. Colliver, 4595-4596. of their applications for increase of salary, and adjust- 
Colliver. See Chetwynd. ment of classification, F. 47. 


Comyns. As long as the work is simple and straight- 
forward, they get through it very well, but are perfectly 
at a loss when tact, discrimination, or judgment is 
required. Does not think they are adapted to the work 
of returning letters, 4086-4089, 4091, 4097-4100. 

In cases of difficulty, appeal to the lady superintendent, 
who, in ‘turn, appeals to the gentleman who is her 
immediate superior, 4090. 

Have not so much tact as boys, who are better adapted 
for returning letters, as letters of a very objectionable 
character sometimes fall into their hands, 4092-4096, 


Fremine, J... A member of the Committee of Management of 
the Civil Service Supply Association. Is. also a clerk in 
the Tea department of the Customs. 


Evidence of, 5732-5805. 


Is a member of the committee of management of the 

Civil Service Supply Association, and also a clerk in 
' the Tea department of the Custom House, 5732-5733. 
Employ a great number of clerks and others who are 
not called clerks, but whose duties are clerical, 5738- 
5740, I 
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FLEMING, J.—cont. fe ay Garnett, F. B.—cont. , 


Have no settled arrangements as to entry. Many enter as 
boys, 5741. FOU 

Salaries of boys and clerks, 5741-5745, 5749-5758. 

The salary rises irregularly according to the supposed 
merits of the individual. | Have found it necessary to pay 
according to merit, 5746-5747, 5760. 

Do not pay dividends on the shares, but place any surplus 
that arises to the credit of the shareholder to be paid 
to his widow or heirs at his death, 5759, 5778-5782. 

In the Civil Service, those who have the selection of 
persons for promotion for merit, have not the same 
interest to select the best men as merchants have. 
Moreover, in such a department as the Customs, the 
board cannot personally know the merits of all their 
employés, 5761-5766. 

Is at the association about three evenings in the week. 
Could not give this time if the hours in the Customs 
were as long as those in the Stores, 5767, 5792. 

Nature of the work of the clerks, 5768-5769. 

Formerly some of the officers were paid by commission, 
which is not given now, 5758, 5770-9771. 

In one or two cases retired writers from the Civil Service 
have entered the Stores, but the majority of clerks would 


Would allow promotion from the supplementary to the 
higher grade on passing a test examination, 2975-2979 
and C. 22, 

Heads of departments should have the power of encourag- 
ing and recognizing long and efficient service or special 
cases of industry and merit by a donation or good- 
service allowance, or by recommending for some honorary 
distinction, C. 22. 

Transfers are very difficult under the present system. 
They would be much facilitated if the service were 
graded, C. 22. 

Further evidence of, 4886-4919. 

Remarks on the evidence of Mr. Mayhew, 4889-4901. 

Remarks on the evidence of Mr. Stephenson, 4902-4904. 

Remarks on the evidence of Mr. Goggs, 4905-4908. 

Thinks that there is a great uniformity in the duties of the 
junior clerks in all the departments. ‘T'he grievance of 
men in the minor offices is, that having passed the same 
qualifying examination, it is a mere matter of accident 
that they have got into a minor office, 4909-4914. 


GENERAL Recister OFFice, clerical staff. Remarks on points 
raised in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, F. 31. 


have no chance of success in a Civil Service competition. Grezs, H. J., and BaKeweEtt, A., assistant clerks, Education 


They are very well paid, but not so well paid as clerks department : 

in merchants’ offices, 5772-5774. ; 
Hours of attendance, 5775, 5794-5796. Evidence of, 5290-5366.. 
Believes that they pay higher salaries than the other Civil —— Paper handed in by, C. 48. 


Service co-operative association, though probably the 
Civil Service Co-operative Society employs people under 
one name or other, who receive salaries not much less 
than they pay, 5776-5777, 5798-5801. 

Thinks that the duties of about a dozen men at the top of 
the Supply Association would comprise something of the 
same responsibility as the duties of the clerks in the 
Tea department, 5783-5786. 

Thinks that it ison account of the pension that men do not 
leave the service, 5789-5791. 

Holidays, 5793. 

Have found it necessary to raise the salaries in order to 
keep the best men, 5797, 5805. 


Forrien Orricen, letter from Lord Tenterden, stating that 
owing to the business and classification of the office being 
so different from those of other departments, he regrets that 
he is unable to afford any information, or offer any observa- 
tions which could be of use to the Commission, F. 32. 


G. 


Garnett, F. B., assistant secretary, Inland Revenue : 
—— Evidence of, 2914-2980. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 22. 


Prefers the system of nomination and test examination for 
entrance. Thinks that under such a system there are 
greater facilities than under open competition, however 
high the standard of examination may be, for finding 
qualified men to fill the higher positions, 2920-2927 and 
C, 22. 

All appointments should be made to a probationary class. 
The period of service in such class should vary with 
circumstances, 2928-2933 and C. 22. 

Suggests that to avoid delay in filling up vacancies, either 
temporary or permanent, there should be an adequate 
number of passed candidates in advance of the vacancies, 
2934-2940 and C. 22. 

Surveyors of taxes are appointed on probation for a year, 
and have to pass an examination as to their knowledge 
of their duties before being finally appointed. Thinks 
this system works with great advantage, 2940. 

It would be very desirable to grade the service as a whole. 
The present differences in pay of men of the same length 
of service, and performing apparently the same descrip- 
tion of duty, give rise to a great deal of discontent, 

2941-2943 and C. 22. 

Proposal for remedying this evil, 2944-2949 and C. 22. 

Thinks that the system of substituting supplementary 
clerks for juniors might be carried further than it has 
been. Suggested pay of such class, 2950, 2967-2971, 
and C, 22. : 

Objects to the writer class. Prefers the old method in the 
Tnland Revenue of supplying temporary clerks, 2952- 
2959 and C. 22. 

It is objectionable to employ men in his department over 
whom there is- no hold, as a good deal of the work is 
confidential. Certain writers appointed under excep- 
tional circumstances have made use of knowledge 
obtained in the office for improper purposes, 2960-2966 
and C. 22. 

For his office, and probably for four fifths of the whole ser- 
vice, would like to have an examination intermediate 
between that for scheme 1 and 2, 2972-2974, 
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Particulars of service. Represent the whole of their 
colleagues. Bakewell and Gibbs, 5292. 

Chief object is to draw attention to an anomalous division 
between the clerks and examiners. Gibbs, 5293, 5296, 
and C. 48. 

The clerks are appointed by open competition and the 
examiners, who are almost all university men, by direct 
nomination. Gibbs, 5294-5295. 


‘Do not challenge the original organization of the office, 


but contend that now the functions of examiners are 
altogether administrative, and are such as a higher 
class of clerks could perform. ‘The work of the exa- 
miners is not distinguished by any marked line from 
that of the assistant clerks. Nature of the work. Gibbs, ~ 
5297-5299, 5304-5306, 5307-5321, 5323-5332, 5351- 
5353, 5863-5365. Bakewell, 5306, 5322, 5331, and C, 48. 

Assistant clerks are in some cases performing as valuable 
work as any performed by examiners, the work in ‘con- 
nection with the Christmas examinations is of this 
description, 5300-5302 and C. 48. 

Calling attention to the very large proportion of writers 
employed in the Education department, in consequence 
of which the work and responsibilities of the assistant 
clerks has been much increased. Bakewell, 5333-5335, 
5341. Gibbs, 5336-5341 and C. 48. 

Writers can only be intrusted with work which is mechani- 
eal and plain sailing. Bakewell, 5341. 

Sometimes men of exceptionally high abilities enter as 
writers, but they generally only remain for a short time. 
Gibbs, 5341. 

Recommend for the really mechanical work, the formation 
of a supplementary class appointed by open competition, 
with a salary rising by annual increments to a given 
maximum. No one to be appointed to this class till 
past the age of 25. Gibbs, 5342-5348 and C. 48. 

Have employed some boys and with a good deal of 
success. Some of the very best writers are those who 
came in as boys. Gibbs, 5344. 

Wish to have an investigation into the whole office with a 
view to its complete re-organization on the basis of an 
office entered at the bottom with no barriers against 
ability. Bakewell, 5345. 

Clerical labour can be obtained upon much lower terms in 
the city than those given by the Government, because 
in the city there are no barriers toadvancement. Gibbs, 
5346. 

Deprecate the division into schemes 1 and 2, but recom- 
mend that if these two classes are retained, those of the 
assistant clerks who have not been found wanting, may 
be placed in the higher class. Clerks in other offices 
who passed examinations not superior to those passed by 
the assistant clerks, have been placed under scheme 1. 
Gibbs, 5347-5350, 5361. Bakewell, 5348, 5361. 

In the Science and Art department, which is under the 
same secretary as their own, no division into separate 
grades exists, and men transferred to it from the 
Education Office have been able to take high places. 
Gibbs, 5354-5359. Bakewell, 5360. 

Extract from letter from Sir F. Sandford to the Treasury 
pressing for a more liberal scale of salary for the assist- 
ant clerks. Gibbs, 5361. 

Admission to the service should be by open competition 
only, C. 48. 

Writers should not be transferred to the ordinary staff, 

- C, 48. 


oes 
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Guzzrr, W. G. P., evidence of. See Jonwxs—f .0 rer n. 


Gains; Miris; CorRm; ann Corn cclomow vole hive 
“Replies extracted from evidence given by representatives 
from, G. 3. 

Representatives from. See Newmakcu, % 


GopsuLt, W., Audit department: of the India, Office, and 
author of a pamphlet on the ia raat of the Civil Service : 


—. Evidence of, 416-663. 

Explanation of his pamphlet on “ The Oveeasitiog of the 
Civil Service,” 420-663. 

The permanent service should be divided into thrée classes, 
with different standards of examination. Organization, 
pay, &c. of these classes, 423-427, 435-438, 451-463, 
490-501, 505-525, 614-618, 628-631. 

Thinks the york could be apportioned to these pelea classes, 
428-434, 439, 464-489, 518-519, 590-594, 608-613. 

Proportions of men in different classés ‘would depend on 
the requirements of the office, 502-504, 526-535, 651-662. 

Staff officers should be appointed by selection. In excep- 
tional cases it might be desirable to introduce men from 
outside the service; 536-543. 

Promotion in each grade should be by seniority, but from 
grade to grade by selection. Would not stop the lowest 
man from being promoted: to the ‘highest position, if fit, 
440-450, 497. 

Proposed Civil Service Control ~department. ‘should ~ be 
independent of the Treasury, and should have the power 

_ of regulating transfers and promotions which should be 
submitted to it by the permanent heads of departments. 
Great dissatisfaction is sometimes produced by pro- 
motions under the present system, 544+586, 619-621, 

t 626, 643-646. . 

Technical clerkships should be graded in the general body 

witha higher rate,of pay... Junior, clerks who, chose to 
, qualify might be promoted to them, 587-589. . 

Organization of the Indian Audit department, 597-607. 

Would sallow free exchange between clerks of the same 
rank in different departments. The circumstances of the 

' transfer would rule the position in which a transferee 

_ should be placed in his new office, There is great diffi- 
culty in transferring redundant clerks under the present 
system, 632-650. 


Gocés, J., representing the Stamp Atiiwatite department, 
polendl Revenue: 

—. Evidence of; 3249-3279. 

—— Paper handed in by, C. 28. 

Has always served in the same department, 3251-3252. 

Nature of duties.in his department, considers them equal in 
importance to those performed in the Secretary’s office, 
3253-3256, 3259-3260, 3263-3269. 

Pay of clerks i in departments under the same board should 
be uniform, 3257-3258, 3261-8262, 

Thinks the employment of temporary clerks: or ‘writers in 
his office is inexpedient, 3270-3272 and C. 28. 

Considers entrance by nomination and test examination 
preferable to open competition, because it would be a 
guarantee of a man’s social status, 3273-3274 and C, 28, 

Thinks such a guarantee necessary in offices. which have 
dealings with the public, 3275-3277. 

Advocates a service scale of pay, specimen of such a scale, 
3278-3279 and C. 28: 


GoopatL, J., evidence of. See MERRIFIELD. 


Goutsurn, Frepyrick, C©.B., chairman of the Board of 
Customs, Remarks on evidence and statements by men in 
the Customs, D. 2. 


GRADING THD SERVICE: 

Atkin. Offices in. which the work is similar. should be paid 
at a uniform rate, 1437. 

Bamford. If either of the tables proposed by him were 
adopted, it would be necessary to grade the service, 1185- 
1187 and C. 8, 

Would equalize the chances of promotion, 1217-1219. 

Bell and Carmichael think that men who perform duties 
of equal importance should receive the same pay through- 
out all the offices. Bell, 2404-2405. — 

It might be. practicable to place the clerks of the prin- 

_ cipal offices of state on a uniform scale, such as scheme 1, 
the subordinate departments of each office to be under 
scheme 2, C, 15, 

’ Bellamy. Clerks in Local Government Board think that 
there would be no difficulty im forming’ classes of offices. 
‘If the salaries in departments ~where ‘the duties are of 
equal importance were ‘equalized, Government would be 
relieved from ‘the difficulty of fier > with eon 
‘for increase of salary, 5687. 

Biggs advocates grading’ the service, C. 18. 

Board of Trade, Assistant Clerks: \ FKarnestly represent 

~ the inexpediency of ‘employing. two: entirely, . distinct 
grades of permanent clerks! ‘in the'same office: It will, 
however, probably be: necessary to preserve two grades 
of offices with different maximums of pay.) Under any 
circumstances’ suggest that «clerks: of :the same grade 
should be paid according to the same scale, F;'6,' 


GrRapiIne THE SERVICE—cont. , rete 


Bourne. All the offices of a Bepanweant should be aoe 
upon the same footing as regards the numbers on the 
classes and the rates of emoluments, promotion being 
made general, , ‘A. still further step in the right. direction 
a riaa beto throw the whole of the service together, and 
making all appointments to the service generally instead. 
of toa particular department, 850, 856-863, and C..4d. 

Brien. If service scale were introduced it would be neces- 
sary to group offices, 5958 and C.'50d. 

the service desirable in opinion of Irish Civil 
Service: Committee, C. 50a. + ; 

Brown. See Shillingford. 

Caillard. Jf a’ universal service’ seale should be found 
impossible, all offices of 'a similar nature should be graded 
together and placed on the same footing, igi oc and 
C. 37a and “b. 

Carmichael. See Beil. 

Cart. The division into classes as it Now exists is at once 
vexatious and inconsistent.’ In no one ‘office’ should 
there be two divisions of clerks, but if one department 
requires service of a ‘higher class than another the 
scale of pay should be proportionately higher but the 
highest reward should be within the reach ofall, F. 7. 

Childers thinks it would be possible and” very ‘desirable 
to establish uniform rates of pay throughout the service 
for each division. It has been the policy of the Treasury 
within certain:limits to assimilate rates as far sa posssible, 
3387-8388 and 'C. 29.' 

Civil Service Commissioners. State that the eipiniiization 
of their department’ has always been based ‘upon the 
principle of a division of labour, the-‘higher ‘clerical 
duties being separated from those which are chiefly 
mechanical and intrusted to a different gradé of: officers, 
recruited under different examination, The circum- 
stances of other offices may be different, but’ assuming 
that men of liberal culture are required at ‘the top of an 
office, and that such’men would: be out of place at the 
bottom, the Commissioners do not see how this require- 
ment.is to met by any other course, F. 2. . 

Civil Service Commission: Supplementary Clerks (appointed 
prior to 4th June 1870), think that it is highly 
desirable that there should be a uniform scale of pay for 
all clerks appointed under the same regulations, F. 4. * 

Cole. The administration of ‘all the offices should’ be 
treated asa whole and upon fixed principles, like ‘the 
administration of the army and navy, The offices should 
be arranged in grades, F. 48. 

Collier. Grading the service has much to recommend it, 
it would facilitate transfers and prevent pressure for 
improved scales of pay founded on a comparison of one 
department with another. ‘Thinks, however, that it might 
make transfers too easy and combined pressure too 
powerful ; also, that great difficulty would be experienced 
in deciding fairly on men’s claims to’ promotion. ‘Con- 
siders that it would be better to xrestrict the .application 
of the plan so as to combine, only such departments as 
are, so to speak, in one fabric, F. 12a. 

Colliver." A strong feeling exists inthe Clearing House 
Branch of the Post Office in favour of grading the 
service in classes, C. 40. 

Commissioners in Lunacy, Clerks to. As there is through- 


out the service work both of a superior and an ‘inferior 


character, it seems advisable that two classes should 
be created, one with a high, and the other with a lower 
‘scale of salaries; F. 46. 

Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commission; Clerical Staff. 
Think it would be possible ‘and extremely desirable to 
grade the service as a ‘whole, provided that regard be 
had to the’ character of the work to be: performed, 
F. 23. 


Copyhold, Inclosure, andTithe Commissioners consider it 


desirable that’ the same class of work should, as far as 
practicable, be paid at the same “rates trodghout the 
service. 

Crookshank. See Stanfield. mae, 

Curzon... .The inconveniences. which result ta the 
difference of pay in the different departments might be 
met by grading the service, whereby thé clerks in 
subordinate offices should, on the recommendation of 
the immediate head of their department (up to. the 
highest, class admitted in their office), have the same 
classification and the same advantages as, to increase of 
pay, promotion to a superior class, &¢., as the clerks 
in the head office, F. 9. 


Donald, It would be desirable .to grade the service so 


that redundant clerks might ‘be aig to other de- 
‘partments, 2519-2520, 


Bachem and — Audit Department, Clerical Staff. If 


by grading the service is meant dividing’ the offices 
; pi groups, with. similar classes and the same rates 
ay, consider. that it would be very difficult to make 
me a division justly. Any attempt to grade the 
,|service should -be accompanied by sonie effective . 
rantee that existing interests should not be inte red 
with, F, 20a. . ; sp 
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GRapINnG THE SHRVICE—cont. ‘ 


Farr thinks it is possible ‘afd’ ‘desirable to ‘grade the 
“service, but the existing grades of the service have to 
be recognized as elements to be taken into account. 
All the offices or sections of offices might be’ classified 

“Ynder three heads, viz., high offices with ministers, gene- 
rally in the Cabinet, at their head, administrative depart- 
ments, and postmen, messengers, &c. All the clerks 
in the administrative offices should be brought under 
one system of grades and of scales of pay, F. 30. 

Garnett. It would be very desirable to grade the service 

as a-whole. Suggested method of doing so, 2941-2949 
and C. 22. 

Gilbert and Oliver. Suggest that the service might be 
graded as a.whole under the classes of clerks and 
established writers, C. 14. _ 

Goggs. Pay of clerks in departments under the same 
board should be uniform, 3257-3258. 

Graham. Certainly some offices might be grouped, such 
as the offices of the five Secretaries. of State where 


certain grades for each might be fixed. But looking at | 


the great variety of offices and the varying, description 
of work in. each, sees no way to avoid difference of pay 
in each, F. 29a. — 

Greg would have a service scale throughout the entire 
service for each grade, F. 26. ' 

Gripper. It would be a great advantage if a universal 
seale for senior and junior clerks, similar to that in the 
War Office were adopted, throughout the service, 2844, 
2866-2869 and C. 21. 4 : 

Grisdale. Anomalies in the pay of different offices could 
best be removed by grading the service, C. 37c. 

Heberden. Extremely desirable to grade the service as a 

. + whole,.1752 and C., 10. 

. The next best thing to grading the service as a whole 
would be to group the different offices, 1872-1875 and 
€. 10. 

Helps does not think that any system can be framed 
which will make the public service into a regular 
hierarchy, F. I. 

Johnstone. All appointments should be made. to the 
service generally and not to particular departments. 
Tdeas as to organization, pay, &c., of service, 3982-3998. 

_ Jones. See Shillingford. 

Lalor thinks it is possible to grade the service to a 
certain extent at least, .C. 9. 

Lambert thinks it would be very desirable to make the 
salaries in the different offices approximate as much as 
possible, 5617. 

Long thinks the only, chance, of. silencing the complaints 
as to the differences in the rates of pay is by the adop- 
tion of the same rates for, first, second, third, and fourth 
classes throughout the service, the numbers in each class 
in the different offices being determined, by the nature of 
the work, F. 14. od fives ot 

Lowe. tis perfectly possible but, not desirable to grade 

. the service as.a whole, 3152-3153... 

Mallet, C., thinks. the idea of grading the service either 
‘by grouping offices or by dividing the service into 
ranks as in.the army and navy is impracticable, F, 20c. 

Mallet, Sir Louis. A good deal might be done in the 
direction of equalizing the; pay for different.classes of 


work, but eyery department should. be considered upon 
its own merits.. The Civil Service can, neyer be a 
service in the sense of the diplomatic or, military service, 
and differences in the scales of salary in different ‘offices 
must always exist, 4257-4258, 
Mayhew thinks .the service should be considered as a 
whole and. a, service scale of pay adopted, 3756 and 
C, 8l. ‘ 
O'Farrell. The service should be divided into two classes, 
with a uniform rate of pay 3169-3172, 3176-3180, and 
C. 25. i . 
Oliver. See Gilbert. i. 
Paymaster-General’s Office, Clerical Staff. Fail to see 
_that advantages of any practical value would result from 
an attempt to grade the service, while the evils of such a 
course are manifest. ' Urge) that if such an attempt 
should be recommended, it ‘Should be so carried’ out as 
not to interfere in the smallest degree with the present 
“pay or prospective promotion of any man now in the 
‘service, F.13,)7 0." 
Registrar-General’s Office, Clerical Staff. Work of the 
samé character should be paid for at the same rate in all 
_ offices. To carry out this principle it would be neces- 
sary to divide the various kinds of work into’ superior 
“duties, to. be discharged by the higher grade of clerks, 
_ and inferior duties, to be discharged by the lower grade. 
* © Tt-would be found that the work to be performed by the 
“higher grade would be substantially, similar in, character 
in all offices, and consequently the scale of pay in such 
“grade should be uniform throughout the ‘service, F. 31. 
~ Rowsell is decidedly of opinion that it would be very 
advantageous to group the offices, if not to classify the 
"service as a whole, 1848-1870. 
Suggesting groups into which the service might be 
divided, 1848-1851, 1874. patie 9 , 


GRADING THE SERVICE—cont. ito 
Rowsell—cont. ‘ys 


There is a considerable amount, of class feeling in the 
different offices which would make one uniform classi- 
fication difficult, 1852-1853, 1873. - 

Explaining proposal as to grouping offices, 1854-1856. 

Such a system would not establish equality in the 
prospects of men in different offices, as the proportions 
in the different classes would vary, 1856-1860. 

The Admiralty in itself might be graded, 1871-1872. 

It would be a great advantage to get rid of the in- 
equalities of pay in existence at present, 1875-1881. 

Would only have one grade of clerks in each group, 
1929-1931. ) 

Shillingford, Brown, and Jones, The service should be 
graded asa whole, and appointments in the first instance 
made to the service generally, C, 42. 7m 

Simpson. The division of the public departments. into 
grades appears not only practicable, but just. It would 
necessitate the establishment of some uniform system of 
salary, I’, 28. 

Somerville advocates the introduction of the grading 
system. Wishes to be graded with other more, highly 
paid departments in which the work is not more im- 
portant than in his own, 4659-4661 and C. 43. 

Stanfield and Crookshank are in fayour of grading the 
service as. a whole, to effect which two divisions of 
clerical establishments should be maintained; the first 
to be composed of gentlemen who haye passed a high 
class competitive examination, and the second of persons 
from. whom lower educational qualifications are required. 
Stanfield, 4115-4116. Crookshank, 4143-4145, 4179- 
4181, and C. 35. 

Stationery Office, Clerical Staff. An assimilation of the 
position and salary of the members of various depart- 
ments would remove much. dissatisfaction and jealousy. 
Suggesting manner in which this might be done, F. 27. 

Stephenson. The service should be placed under three 
divisions... Division 1 should be restricted to those 
departments which absolutely require a mach higher 
education; all the remaining departments should be 
included under division 2, with the exception of certain 
Excise officers, &c., who should come under the 3rd 
division, 3225-3226 and C. 27c¢ and d. 

Stuart. There should only be one class of clerks through- 
out the service, supplemented by established writers, 
C.,.39. i 

Thompson, G. A., is in fayour of an. equalization of sys- 
tem throughout the service with one scale of pay, 3721 
-3722 and C. 30. 

Thompson, R. Suggestions as to grading the service and 
grouping offices, ¥'.33. 

Walker..The differences’in the seales: of pay in the several 
departments approximately related to each other as 
regards work and responsibility are naturally considered 
unnecessary 'and inequitable.. Would arrange the 
offices in groups; each group to have a common scale 
of salary, 2213-2225, ( 

Walpole does “not ‘approve of grading the service as a 
whole, 3041. 

Whitehead advocates a uniform - classification with a 
uniform scale of pay fo’ all offices. The pay should be 
regulated by the character of the work, which is very 
‘similar in most offices, 4995-4998 and C, 450. 

Wilson. The officers of the Savings Bank department 
think that not only should a uniform scale of salary be 
established for the entire service, but also a uniform 
ratio as regards the numbers in, the various classes, 
C.. 38a. 


Granam, G., registrar-general : 

Views on the points raised in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s letter, F. 29a. 

Opinions as to the employment of writers, F. 296. 

Information as to the appointment of clerks to the subor- 
dinate offices by the Lords of the Treasury before the 
appointment of the Civil Service Commission, with 
Tables, F. 29c. 


Gray, H. W., and Avstin, G.-C. : 
—— . Evidence of, 136-165. 
Grievances of redundant clerks in War Office, 136-165. 


Gree, W; RB, controller of the Stationery Office. Letter from, 


stating his views on the points specified in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s letter, F. 26. 
Grierer, F., accountant’ and controller-general, Inland Re- 
venue : 
—— Evidence of, 2811-2913. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 21. 


Is in favour of open competition. The clerks who have 

Y entered under that ‘system have obtained a, higher 
average of marks’ than those who entered under nomi- 
nation, and have performed their duties in a most 
satisfactory manner, 2815-2819 and C. 21. 
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Guierrr, F.—cont, 


Does not think there is a strong opinion in the ser- 
vice that civil servants are by the present plan a 
good deal shut out from obtaining employment for 
their sons, as under the system of limited competition, 
though the son of a civil servant might get a nomina- 
tion it did not follow that he would gain an appointment, 
2820-2822. 

The transfer of redundant clerks, as the service is at 
present constituted, is sure to be attended with great 
inconvenience and serious injury, 2826 and C. 21. 

Explains the present practice in the Inland Revenue 
with regard to the transfer of clerks when consolidating 
departments, and of redundants, 2826-2833 and ©. 21. 

Would not object toa clerk on transfer being subjected 
to a six months’ probation in his new office, but thinks 
he would only be declared incompetent in very excep- 
tional cases indeed, 2834-2838. 

The salaries of the clerks in the different departments 
of the Inland Revenue vary very much, though they all 
had to pass the same examination, atid the work of the 
ordinary body of clerks is very similar in character. 
Considers such variation a great hardship, 2839-2844, 
2850-2854, 2901-2905, and C. 21. 

It would be a great advantage if a universal scale for 
senior and junior clerks, similar to that at the War 
Odiice, were adopted throughout the service. In making 
this suggestion would recommend the adoption of a 
supplementary class, 2844, 2866-2869, and C. 21. 

uch a supplementary class should perform a good deal of 
the work now done by junior established clerks. The 
number of clerks in each grade should be allotted to the 
different departments in proportion to the nature of the 
work, 2845, 2855-2857, 2909-2912, and C. 21. 

Supplementary clerks should pass an examination similar 
to that for 2nd class assistants of Excise, and should not 
be eligible for promotion to the establishment under any 
circumstances. They should always work under the 
superintendence of men of the higher grade, 2845- 
2849, 2858-2860, 2870-2875, and C. 21, 

Proposals as to limits of age and salary for supplementary 
class, 2861-2865 and C. 21. 

Would abolish the whole system of writers, 2877-2878. 

It would be very advantageous if the Civil Service Com- 
missioners had a reserve force both of established and 
supplementary clerks, who might be employed tem- 
porarily in offices until vacancies arose, 2879-2883. 

Thinks the plan of allowing the heads of departments to 
select candidates instead of allowing candidates to select 
their departments, would lead to more inconvenience 
than advantage, 2884-2885. 

The increments in the different classes should be given on 
the report of the head of the. department that the 
conduct of the clerk had been satisfactory. Promotion 

‘from the junior to the senior class should be by selection, 
2886-2892, 

Would not promote men by transfer to other departments, 
2893-2898. 

The inequalities in pay and promotion would not be so 
great under the proposed scheme as they are at present, 
2899-2901. 

With regard to the departments generally, thinks the pro- 
posed scheme might be an economy, 2906-2910. 


GRISDALE, T.—cont. 


The tracing clerks have no well defined prospect of obtain- 
ing more than 90/. a year, does not consider this suffi- 
ciently encouraging, 4426 and ©. 37c. 

Nature of duties in his department, C. 37c. 

Anomalies in pay of different offices could best be removed 
by grading the service, C. 37c, 


i. 


Haty, G., secretary of the Civil Service Co-operative Society, 
Limited: 
— Evidence of, 5457-5523. 

Number of clerks and boy clerks, 5463-5464, 5466-5467. 

Have no specific regulations as to method of entrance and 
examination or age, 5465, 5468, 5514. " 

Salaries, 5469-5485, 5520-5522. - 

Staff officers are taken as far as possible from the clerks, 
5486-5487. 2 

Have abundant applications for employment at the salaries 
given, 5488-5489, 5520. , 

Hours of attendance and holidays, 5491-5494, 5523. 

Pay is allowed for overtime, which is compulsory, if re- 
quired, 5495-5497. 

Clerks are appointed by the directors, 5498-5501. 

Was formerly a writer in the old Victualling Yard depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. Thinks that a man who worked 
hard would be more likely to get on in the commercial 
world than in the Government service, 5503-5508, 5512— 
5513. y 

Thinks that his society get more work for their money 
than the Government, 5509-5510. 

There was no regular classification at first, men being 
taken on at what they were thought to be worth, 5516. 


Hannay, W., representing the Accountant and Controller- , 
General’s Office, Customs: ; 
— Evidence of, 938-982. 
—— Papers handed in by, C. 5a and b. 
Capacity in which he gives evidence; 938-940, 
Evils of present system of classification, 941-948, 959-962, 
and-@. Ou. Te 
Very little distinction between duties of Ist and 2nd classes, 
949, 977-982. 
Duties of established clerks and writers, 951-953 and C. 
5a. 
Proposes a general service scale of pay throughout the 
service, 954-959, 963-964. 
Promotion to senior and superintending clerkships should 
be by selection, 958-959, 964. 
Increments should be stopped ifnot deserved, 956-957, 964— 
965. 
Proposed rates of pay under service scale, 967-971. 
All clerks should be appointed to a supplementary or pro- 
bationary class, 966 and C. 5a. 
Above those paid by service scale there should be a senior 
class of clerks to be selected from the general body, 972— 
974, 
Work of Accountant-General’s department is important, 
975 and C. 5a. 
Letter calling attention to position, prospects, and duties of 
clerks in Accountant-General’s department, and as to 


GRISDALE, T., representing the Telegraph Account branch of the employment of writers, C. 5a. 
the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office, Post Office : Opinions on points raised in letter from Chancellor of 
Be ra ea 4407-4496. Exchequer, C. 56. ; 
WENGE Mf L Suggests that the Treasury should reserve a per-centage of 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 37e. the appointments to be given to the sons of those already 


The Telegraph Account Branch forms part of the Receiver 
and Accountant-General’s office, but the scale of pay is 
lower, 4407-4413 and C. 37ce. 

There is a good deal of mechanical work in his department. 
If the work were better classified and the mechanical 
duties separated from the intellectual, thinks that the 
number of higher paid clerks might be considerably 
reduced, though their present pay would require to be 
somewhat increased, 4414-4418. 

Has not had much experience of boy clerks, but thinks 
that for the sort of duties on which boy clerks are 
employed, it would be better to employ women, who 
give every satisfaction in the work on which they are 
employed, 4419-4422. 

Kixcept for duties of a simple and non-preparatory charac- 

_ ter, thinks it ‘undesirable in account offices to employ 
officers who shall not be available for any duties in the 
office. The inferior duties might be performed by a 
class of junior clerks on a lower scale, who should pass 
the same examination as the superior class before being 
promoted to it. Such a plan has been found successful 
in his office, 4122a—4424, 

Work of a non-freparatory kind should be performed by a 
class of perinanent officers, corresponding in some 
measure to the present class of writers, but having a 
prospect of advancement, or where whole sections can be 
separated from the rest by female clerks, who are well 
qualified for simple account work, 4425-4426, 


‘in the service on passing a fair test examination, C. 5d. 
Harnis, J., evidence of. See Bracon. 


HesBerDen, W. B., Secretary’s Office, Inland Revenue: 
— Kividence of, 1707-1827. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 10. 

Capacity in which he gives evidence, 1709. 

Would prefer a system of limited competition, with an 
examination intermediate between Schemes I, and II. for 
the establishment, and a lower one for the supplementary 
class, 1710, 1715-1721, 1723 and C. 10. 

Probable result of standard of examination under Scheme 
II. being so low, 1711-1712 and C. 10. 

Doubtful whether it would be possible under present cir- 
cumstances to return to system of limited competition, 
1722 and C. 10. 

Considers that a better class of men, both socially and 
intellectually, entered the service under limited com- 
petition than under the present system, 1724-1740. 

The period of probation should be extended to a year, and 
at the end of that time a man should pags an examination 
in the work of the office, 1741-1742 and C. 10, 

The superior offices of a department, such as the Seeretary’s 
Office in the Inland Revenue, should be recruited from 
the subordinate, 1743-1745, 

It is almost impossible to carry out a system of transfers 
of redundants with justice, except in the junior class, 
“1746, 1748-1751, and C, 10, 
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HeserDen, W. B.—cont. 


Would allow a system of transfers by exchange with the 
consent of the heads of departments, 1747 and C. 10. 

It would be very desirable to grade the service as a whole 
1752 and C. i9. i 

Thinks it would be possible to grade the Inland Revenue 
and Customs together, 1753. 

The difference in the work of offices should be marked by 
the proportion of higher class clerks allotted to each, 
1753, 1756, and C. 10, 

Impossible to ayoid the difference of prospects of men in 
different offices, 1754, 1798, 1800, 1816-1817. 

The number of classes should be reduced, the maximum of 
the junior class bemg increased, 1756, 1795, and C. 10. 

The work should be divided into two classes, mechanical 
and intellectual, to correspond with the two grades of 
elerks, 1757 and C. 10. 

Impossible to divide the work into more than two classes 
and it would be difficult but not impossible to draw an 
absolute line between the two classes, 1760-1765. 

Would allow promotion from the lower to the higher grade 
in exceptional cases, but not without the consent of the 
Treasury, 1766-1771. 

Suggested pay and organization of proposed supplementary 
class, 1772-1777 and C. 10. 

Supplementary class should do all ordinary copying ; would 
allow heads of departments to provide for occasional 
excess of copying in any manner they thought fit, 1778, 
1781-1783. 1823, and C. 10. 

Has not had much experience of Civil Service writers, but 
disapproves of the system and thinks the work would be 
better done by permanent clerks, 1784-1785, 1819, 1822, 
and C. 10. 

Manzer in which the work on which writers are engaged 
was performed before they were employed. Supple- 
mentary clerks and old writers, 1786-1793. 

Promotion from third to second class in higher establish- 
ment should be almost entirely by seniority, but all 
promotions above that should be by thorough selection, 
1795-1797. 

Proposals to obviate inconvenience arising from difference 
in value of appointments gained at. the same examination, 
1801-1804. 

Suggesting salaries for junior class, 1805 and C. 10. 

Considers it almost impossible to do away with classification 
entirely. It is an advantage as giving power to stop 
thoroughly inefficient men, 1806, 1811. 

The work should be distributed among the three classes 
according to its importance, 1807-1809. 

The next best thing to grading the service as a whole 
would be to group the different offices, 1812-1815 and 
C. 10. 

Difference between position of old law writers and Civil 
Service writers, 1821. 4 

Mode in which writers are obtained from Civil Service 
Commissioners, 1824-1826. 

Objections to present schemes of examination, C. 10. 

Hetrs, K.C.B., Sir A., clerk of the council, observations on the 
points raised in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, 
By. 

Hewierr, H. G., keeper of land revenue records and enrol- 
ments. Letter explaining the organization of his office, 
B.2d: 

His, F. assistant secretary, General Post Office. State- 
ment of his views concerning the general interests of the 
Civil Service in relation to the matters enumerated in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, F. 17. 

Hitz, Str Rowranp, Agrees in all the views set forth in 
Mr. Frederick Hill’s letter, F. 17. 


Hiriman, F. G., assistant clerk, Board of Trade. 
—— Evidence of, 4819-4885. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 44. 
Highly satisfactory results of the introduction of copying 
by piecework at the Board of Trade, 4819-4885. 
Home O¥vICcE : a ; 
—— Statements from: 
Simpson, J., examiner of police accounts, F. 28. 
Supplementary clerks, F. 28. 
Home OFFICch: 
Supplementary clerksin. Remarks by the supplementary 


clerks, on the questions under the heading “B, esta- 
blished clerks” (p. 337), F. 28. 


Horan, J. E., Long Room clerk, Customs. 
— Evidence of, 1573-1605. 


Work in Long Room very responsible and complicated, 
1574-1575. 

Classification of Long Room, 1576-1577, 1579-1580. 

Anomalies under system of classification, 1577-157 9. 

Advocates a-service scale, with bars-for inefficiency, as 
far as the top of the first class, 1581-1584, 1605. 

Distribution of work under seryice scale, 1585-1587. 
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Horan, J. E.—cont. 


There are too many writers in the Long Room, the work 
being responsible, 1588. 

Writers do not take sufficient interest in the work to 
master its intricacies, 1588. 

If clerks were substituted for writers, a smaller number 
would be required, 1589. 

It would be advantageous to transfer redundants to another 
office, instead of forcing them to leave the service, 
1592. 

A-service scale would facilitate transfers, 15938-1596. 

Staff appointments should be filled by selection, 1597. 

Retirement should be compulsory at the age of 65, 1599- 
1604. 


Hoskins, F. R., representing the clerks in the home victualling 
yards. 


— Evidence of, 2537-2600. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 17. 


The work at the victualling yards is very similar to that 
at the Admiralty, 2538-2539. 

* Temporary clerks at victualling yards are sometimes sent 
to the Admiralty as permanent clerks, but there is no 
exchange between the two departments, when a man 
has been for some time in the service, 2540-2544, 2548— 
2552. . 

Is employed as cash clerk in the Royal Victoria Yard, 
2545-2547. 

Has served in a dockyard and in the Admiralty. Con- 
siders the experience gained in other departments very 
valuable, 2553-2557, 2560. 

Thinks it would be a great advantage if the Admiralty, 
victualling yard, and dockyard clerks were amalga- 
mated, 2558-2560, 2596, and C. 17. 

The difference in pay is now considerable. If proposal 
were carried out in order to prevent a great increase in 
expense would substitute writers for clerks as vacancies 
occurred, which might be done to a considerable extent, 
2561-2568. 

Writers sometimes evince extraordinary ability ; the ship- 
ping office of the Deptford Victualling Yard is superin- 
tended by an Admiralty writer, 2569-2580. 

Represents the Admiralty writers as well as the chief 
elerks and clerks, 2571. 

Thinks that among writers cases of superior ability should 
be rewarded by promotion to the class of clerks, 2581— 
2582. 

Victualling yard clerks have no prospects of promotion, 
as the best appointments in the victualling yards are 
filled by clerks from the Admiralty. Consider that 
the senior clerks in victualling yards are best fitted for 
those appointments, 2584-2587, 2595, and C. 17. 

Thinks that in the amalgamated service the senior man 
should be promoted, if not unfit, both in the case of 
clerks and staff officers. The duties in the different de- 
partments are so similar that a man of ordinary ability 
could soon acquire them, 2588-2594, 2597-2600. 


Hours or ATTENDANCE : 


Beacon and Harris. Hours of attendance of mechanic 
writers longer than Admiralty writers, 2643-2646. 
Chubb. In Bank of England, 5229-5281. 


Civil Service Commission, Supplementary Clerks. (Ap- 
pointed under open competition, scheme 2). Have to 


work seven hours a day and are denied the almost 
universal boon of the Saturday half holiday, T. 5. 

Clayton. Grievance as to length of hours of artizan 
writers, 397 and C. 3. 

Dawson. In Railway Clearing House, 5848-5851. 

Findlay. In London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany, 5214. 

Haly. Yn Civil Service Co-operative Society, 5491, 5493- 
5494, 5523. 

Harris. See Beacon. 

Johnstone. ‘The hours in his office are quite exceptional, 
thinks they should be specially considered, 4004-4007. 
Jorey and Oliver. Hours are longer in dockyards than in 
Admiralty in London. Jorey, 2280-2287. Oliver, 2287 

and C, 14. 

Newmarch. In Glyn’s, 4784, 4792-4795. 

Oliver. See Jorey. 

Shipp. In London and Westminster Bank, 4718-4720 
4723-4727. 

Stationery Office, Clerical Staff. Call attention to the 
fact that the hours of attendance in their office are 
from 10 to 4.30, and submit that they should be assimi- 
lated to those of other departments, F. 27. « 


Stuart. Are not as long in Government offices as in 
private establishments, 4491. 
Humeuerers, E. E., Civil Service Commission. 
Evidence of, 664-808. 


Method in which writers are selected for service in the 
various departments, 666-667. 


INDEX. 


Houmrureys, E. E.—cont. 


At the end of a writer’s service in a department a report as 
to his efficiency is sent to the Civil Service Commission, 
668-672, 690-705. 

Are not bound to re-employ writers, but are usually able 
to find them employment very soon, 673-674. 

Number and description of writers on the register; the 
force fluctuates very much, 675-680. 

Number of writers now on the register who were selected 
under the first edition of the regulations, also of those 
selected before 1st June 1871, 681-683, 737. 

Writers not obliged to accept employment on a particular 
day, 684. 

Supply of writers plentiful, 686-689. 

Class of society from which drawn, 706-708. 

Have had very few complaints from writers themselves 
with regard to misconstruction of orders, &¢c., 709- 
712. 

When the report as to a writer is very good he is selected 
for employment in preference to others, 705, 718. 

Writers are retained by offices for a very long time, 714. 

Cannot explain the falling off in the quality of the writers 
supplied to Board of Trade, 715-719, 730-735. 

Would prefer to see some difference in pay of writers, such’ 
as a scale varying according to a writer’s work and 
ability from 8d. to 1s. 6d. an hour; the average pay- 
ments never to exceed, say 1s. an hour, 721-729. 

Thinks that for permanent work permanent officers should 
be employed, who should be on the establishment of 
offices as an inferior class of clerks, 738-746. 

They should be entitled to superannuation, 744. 

There should still be a force of redundant or temporary 
assistants, 747-752. 

Treasury would restrict a department from employing too 
many redundant or temporary assistants, 753-757. 

Thinks that the inferior work of Government departments 
is not superior to skilled manual labour, and should not 
be more highly paid, 757-759. 

Boys under some designation have always been employed in 
Civil Service Commission, 760-761. 

Boy writers are obliged to leave when 19 years of age. 
Many pass as men writers or under scheme 2, 761-764. 
Boys are employed in Post Office, Education Office, and 

other departments, 765-766. 

Employment of boys, if carefully selected, most successful, 
767. 

Sees no reason why the éxamination for scheme 2 for those 
who have been boy writers should be different to that 
for outsiders, 768-772. 

Inconyenience is sometimes caused by a boy writer suc- 
ceeding in a competitive examination, and being removed 
to another office, 770-771. 

Plentiful supply of boys in the market, 773. 

Age of entrance of boy writers. Prefers them young, 
774-777. : 

Employment of boys a great economy, 778-779. 

Thinks that in every office there is work which could be 
done as well by boys as men, 780. 

Boy writers have to passan examination. Are not of much 
use at first, but improve very rapidly, 781-782. 

Comparison between pay and work of boy and men 
writers, 784-786. 

No difficulty has been found in providing for boy writers 
after they have completed their service, 787-788. 

Great bulk of routine work should be done by a subordinate 
establishment, consisting partly of boys and partly of 
men, with a few superior places, pay clerks, superin- 
tendents, &c., 789-790. 

Suggested rates of pay for the above, 789, 792. 

Would allow promotion from this subordinate class to the 
higher establishment, somewhat in the manner in which 
lockers and weighers in the Customs are promoted to be 
examining officers or landing waiters, 794—796. 

In the copying office attached to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is slowly increasing, the copying is done 
by piecework, 797-808. 

Piecework is liked by the writers, and care is taken that 
the work is equally well done, 806. 


Hyuanp, G. A., evidence of. See Bowimr. 
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InLAND REVENUE : 
— Letters from men in: 


Leith, C. F., chief examiner, Assessment Branch, F. 15. 
Long, W. B., chief éxaminer, Claim Branch, F. 14. 
Were, G., writer, F. 16. 


—— Replies to questions sent to head of, B. 6. 
—— Witnesses from: 


Clarke, B., 3rd class clerk, Receiver-General’s department, 
3194-3219 and C. 26. 
Cousins, W. H., storekeeper-general, 3049-3113 and 


C. 24. me 
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INLAND REVENUE—cont. 


Garnett, F. B., assistant secretary, 2914-2980, 4886-4919, 
and C. 22. 

Goggs, J., assistant examiner, Cancel Office, 3249-3279 
and C. 28. 

Gripper, F., accountant and - co nt 10 J/general, 2811- 
2913 and C. 21. 

Heberden, W. B., 2nd class clerk, Secretary’s department, 
1707-1827 and C. 10. 

Mayhew, J., Ist class clerk, department of the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax, Assessment Branch, 
3745-3772 and C. 81. 

O’Farrell, H. H., surveyor of taxes, 3163-3193 and 
C.25. 

Stephenson, J., 2nd class clerk, department of the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax, Claim Branch, 3220- 
8248a, C. 27a, 6, ¢, d. ‘ ; 

Thompson, G. A., Ist class clerk, Registry of Warrants 
department, 3716-3744 and C. 30. 

_ Walpole, C., assistant controller, Legacy and Succession 
Duty department, 2981-3048 and C. 23. ; 


Young, A., joint secretary, 2673-2810 and C. 20. 


InsurAnce Compantes, replies to questions sent to various, 
(eons 


Inisu Civin Service, representative from. See Brin. 


Ivemry, T., evidence of. See Jonzs, J. 


J. 


J ounstTonrE, Mr. C. Horn, representing the foreign branch of 
the Circulation department, Post Office. ; 


—— Evidence of, 3901-4066. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 38. 


Committees appointed from time to time to inquire into the 
organization of the Post Office 3902-3908 and C. 33. 
Causes which led to the formation of the Foreign Branch 
as a separate department, “Thinks that, with the excep- 
tion of the newspaper duties, the whole of the work of 
this department should be performed by clerks, persons 
ef superior education being required, 3908-3920 and 

. 33. 

Objects to the employment of boys in postal duties, 3921- 
3929 and C.. 33. 

Remarks as to the employment of boys as letter carriers, 
38932-3936 and C. 33. 

Tn certain-cases in his department boys have been pro- 
moted to be clerks. Is of opinion that under scheme 2, 
these vacancies might have been filled with older and 
better educated men. Owing to the constant changes 
there has been no time to train the boys, 3937-3948 
and C. 33.. 

Thinks that in the Registered Letter department there has 
been too great a diminution in the number of clerks, and 
too large an augmentation in the number of sorters 
employed, 3944-8951 and C. 33. 

Thinks the best system is to have the mechanical work 
done as far as possible by a lower class of employés, and 
to pay properly the clerks employed on the higher duties, 
but considers the postal authorities have gone too far 
already in the direction of employing inferior persons, 
3952-3960 and C. 33. 

There is a good deal of discontent in consequence of the 
_chances of promotion having been interfered with, owing 
to the fact that a certain number of offices are now filled 

- by inspectors, who are promoted from the minor establish- 
ment, 3961-3974 and C. 33. 

Boys on the minor establishment can become clerks on 
passing a competitive examination. In certain cases, 
however, they would at first receive less pay than they 
would if they had remained in the minor establishment, 
3975-3976. 

The difference in the rates of pay in the various branches of 
the Post Office is the cause of much discontent, 3977— 
3981 and C. 33. 

Under the proposed scheme of making all appointments to 
the Civil Service generally and not to a particular 
department and adopting a general service scale of pay, 
the present difficulties with regard to transfers and 
promotions would be removed, 3982-3998 and C. 33.. 

Ideas as to organization, pay, &c. of service. All appoint- 
ments above 400/..a year should be filled by selection from 
the general body of clerks, 3990-3999. - 

As a general principle is opposed ‘to the employment of 
women where men will do, 3999-4002. 

The hours in iis office are quite exceptional. Thinks they 
should be specially considered, 4004-4007. 

Superintending officers are not paid for extra duty. All 
clerks are paid for extra duty at the same rate. No 
difference being made on account of the rank of the 
clerk or the nature of the work. As a rule, disapproves 
of extra duty altogether, 4008-4015. 

Desirable to establish a court of appeal. Nature of re- 
ferences to it. Difficulty of appealing to head of depart- 
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JOHNSTONE, Mr. C. Horr- cont. 


ment at present. The establishment of such a court 
would make heads of departments very careful in 
selecting for promotions, 4016-4033. _ 

Ts decidely in favour of maintaining the present system of 
superannuation, which is of great use in maintaining 
discipline, 4034-4040. 

Desirable to establish a limbo department, 4041 and C. 33. 

Remarks on Mr. Arber’s proposal for optional retirement 
after 20 years service, 4042-4058. 

Does not think it would be a good arrangement for the 
Government if the hours were increased from six to 
seven, 4059-4062. 


Jonus, H., evidence of. See SHILLINGFORD. 


Jonns, J., and Ivemey, T., extra clerks, Customs. 
— Evidence of, 1044-1077. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 6. 


Duties and pay of Customs extra clerks. 
1048, 1061, 1063, 1068. Ivemey, 1048-1053, 1060, 
1062-1068, 1068-1074, and C. 6. 

Formerly it was the custom to promote extra clerks to the 
establishment. Jones, 1054 and C. 6. 

Several were excluded from the establishment by Treasury 
orders of 1853 and 1856. Jones, 1054-1055, 1057. 
Ivemey, 1056-1059 and C. 6. 

Were appointed by the Treasury. Appointments are per- 
manent and carry superannuation. Jones, 1063-1064 
and C. 6. 

No fresh appointments have been made for the last eight 
years. Ivemey, 1065-1066. Jones, 1066. 

Grievance as to pay and sick leave. Ivemey, 1067 and 
C. 6. 

Have to work extra hours without extra pay. 
1075-1076. Jones, 1076 and C. 6. 

Suggest that they should be placed on the establishment. 
Jones, 1077. 


Ivemey, 


Jorry, E. B., Roanrs, G., Girpert, W.G. P.,and Oxtvnr, J., 
representing the dockyard clerks under the Admiralty. 


Evidence of, 2247-2348. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 14. : 


Dockyard clerks are a distinct service from the Admiralty 
clerks in London, on a different rate of pay. Jorey, 
2248-2249 and C. 14. 

Are transferable from one dockyard to another, but not 
to the office in London. Jorey, 2250 and C. 14. 


Illustrations of difference of pay in dockyards and Admi- 
ralty, and of proportion of senior clerks to clerks. 
Jorey, 2252-2255. Gilbert, 2253. Rogers, 2256, Oliver, 
2257 and C. 14. 

There are practically no prospects of advancement for the 
juniors. Oliver, 2258-2261 and C. 14. 


Clerks from London are sometimes appointed to fill the 
principal posts at the dockyards. Oliver, 2262-2263. 
Gilbert, 2263-2264, Jorey, 2317. 

Large sums of money pass through their hands, for which 
no further audit takes place. Jorey, 2265-2266. Gil- 
bert, 2266. Rogers, 2266-2267 and C. 14. 

Do not consider living cheaper at the outports than in 
London. Gilbert, 2268-2269. 


Think it would be a great advantage both to themselves 
and to the service if dockyard and Admiralty clerks 
were interchangeable. (rilbert, 2270. Oliver, 2270- 
2271. Rogers, 2271 and C. 14. 

Number of clerks in dockyards. Rogers, 2272. 
2272-2273, Oliver, 2278-29274 and C. 14. 
Career of Sir Richard Bromley. Jorey, 2275-2277, 

2279. 

Transfers to Admiralty from dockyards are treated as new 
appointments. Jorey, 2276. Rogers, 2278. 

Hours are longer in dockyards than in London, and 
leave shorter. Jorey, 2280-2285. Oliver, 2281 and 
C. 14, 

Duties in dockyards are as important as in Admiralty. 
Rogers, 2286. Gilbert, 2286-2287 and C. 14. 

Grievance with regard to selection for promotion to senior 
class abroad. Jorey, 2288-2301 and C. 14. 

Promotion should be by seniority if the senior is qualified. 
Jorey, 2291-2292. 

The secretaries to the Admiral or superintendent at the 
dockyards receive no allowance except a residence, 
their duties are very similar to those of the permanent 
or second secretary at the Admiralty. Jorey, 2302— 
2303, 2305. Oliver, 2303. Rogers, 2304. Gilbert, 
2304-2305. 

Propose to amalgamate the clerkships at the Admiralty 
and dockyards, and suggest that if the title of “senior 
clerk” is‘abolished, some such designation as superin- 
tending clerk should be substituted in the case of 
gentlemen acting as chief clerks of large offices. 


Gilbert, 


Jones, 1047— ; 


JOREY, &c.—cont. 


Rogers, 2306-2807. 
and C. 14. 


Suggest that in promotions to the senior class abroad, the 
local rank of senior be granted with increase of pay, 
but that the pay only should be retained on returning 
to England. Hardship of present system. Gilbert, 
2308-2310, 2312-2316. Rogers, 2310-2311. Jorey, 
2311-2313. Oliver, 2316 and C. 14. 

Suggests that the opinion of the Deputy Accountant- 
General, as to their representations should be ascertained. 
Gilbert, 2316-2317. 

If the dockyard and Admiralty services are kept distinct, 
promotion should be limited to the two services. Jorey, 
2318-2321. ' 

Prospects diminished by six appointments to principal 
officerships in naval establishments having been filled 
by persons not connected with dockyards, and by other 
pee Gilbert, 2322-2324. Jorey, 2324-9325 and 

. 14, 

It would be a great advantage if the writers required for 
permanent service were established. Jorey, 2325, 2330, 
and C. 14. 

Disadvantages of present system of writers. 

; 2326. 


Haye not had much experience of Civil Service writers. 
They have done their work very well. Jorey, 2327- 
2328. 

tm cases of exceptional merit would allow a writer to be 
oe to the establishment. Jorey, 2331-2332a and 

. 14, 

With a certain number of established writers, might con- 
siderably reduce the number of clerks, Jorey, 2333- 
2334. 

Have several established writers already, they work very 
well. Rogers and Gilbert, 2334-2335. 

Think that all should participate in any new scale of pay. 
Gilbert, 2335-2338. 

A great number of clerks served for a long time as tem- 
porary clerks before being placed on the establishment, 
Considers they should receive some allowance for such 
service in the shape of increase of pay. Oliver, 2338- 
2348. 

Fully recognize advantages of open competition, but sub- 
mit that a certain proportion of appointments should 
be reserved for the sons of civil servants on passing a 
test examination, C. 14. 

Organization of dockyard service, C. 14. 

Suggesting that the service might be graded as a whole 
under the classes of clerks and established writers, the 
proportion of each to be fixed by the requirements of 
each office, C. 14. 

In many cases transfers would be advantageous, C. 14. 

Propositions for improvement of their condition, C. 14. 

Proposing service seale, C. 14. 

Suggestion as to meeting expense which would be in- 
curred in granting an improved scale of pay to the 
service generally, C. 14. 


Oliver, 2307. Gilbert, 2321-2321a 


Jorey, 2325— . 


JOSLAND, C. J., Old Board of Customs writer. 
—— Kividence of, 1078-1120. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 7. 


Terms on which appointed, 1079-1084 and C. 7. 

Grievances, 1085-1089 and C. 7. 

Recommendation of Mr. Otway’s committee that incre- 
ments should be restored has not been complied with 
in the case of old Customs writers, 1090-1092. 

Prospect of writers at Admiralty and Board of Trade have 
been improved, 1093-1096. 

Case is stated most satisfactorily in letter from Come 
missioners of Customs to Treasury, in Appendix of 
Report of Mr. Otway’s committee, 109/7-1100. 

Had no grievance under old system, 1101-1102. 

Are anxious that barrier to promotion should be removed 
in cases of exceptional merit, 1103-1104. 

Work of writers compared with that of established clerks 
1104-1115 and C. 7. 

Grievance as to sick leave, 1116-1117. 


K. 


Kine, Miss G. J., secretary of the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women. 


— _ Evidence of, 5524-5567. 


There is a progressive tendency to employ women. Their 
employment in clerical duties, in private establishments, 
and in the Civil Service is largely increasing, 5526— 
5580, 5536-5540. 

They are tested before being recommended for employ- 
ment, and are seldom returned.as inefficient, 5531-5534, 
5544, 

“ Objects of the society. Class of persons who apply for 
employment, 5542-5546, 5558-5559. 
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Kine, Miss G. J.—cont. 

The law copying branch does not increase, though the 
copying done appeurs to give satisfaction, 5547-5555. 

Thinks that by advertising almost any supply of female 
clerks might be obtained, 5556. 

Ladies would be very glad to earn as much as 100. or 
1501. a year. Thinks that if they do the same work 
as men they should receive the same pay, though at 
present they are not so well paid. Thinks women’s 
work would compare favourably with men’s, 5562-5567. 


Kine, T. K., senior clerk, Military Secretary’s division, War 
Office. 

Statement relative to the manner in which the members 
of the late Commander-in-Chief’s office have been 
affected by union with the War Office on the re-organi- 
zation of that department in January 1871, F. 34. 


Knox, R. H., principal and estimate clerk, War Office. 
—  Svidence of, 1-135. 


Remarks as to organization of, and disiribution of work 
in War Office, 5-14, 35, 56, 65-69, 98-100. 

Upper establishment in War Office might admit of a 
slight reduction, 9, 14, 39-40, 51-62, 101-102. 


Proportion of numbers in classes to secure a fair amount of 


promotion. Remarks on Mr. Davey’s memorandum, 
15-19. 

In cases of exceptional ability, would allow promotion 
from the supplementary class to the establishment, 
though not without a test examination, 19a-21, 57-63. 

Views as to what supplementary class should be, 22-30, 
86-88. 

It should be uniform throughout the service, 31-33, 85. 

The difference in the value of appointments gained by 
the same examination causes great discontent, 22, 
80-84. 

Remarks as to “responsible ” work, 85, 39, 41-49, 79. 

Considerable saving might be effected by the introduction 
of supplementary clerks. They have already been intro- 
duced in the War Office, and some other departments, 
36, 38. 

Could not divide the work so as to introduce more than 
two grades of clerks, 53-55. 

Proposed higher establishment, 70. 

Clerks should be appointed on probation, 71-76. 

Views as to writers, 89-91. 

Does not think the employment in the War Office of non- 
commissioned officers who have left the army could be 
extended, 92-93. 

Important to get a statement of the work classified under 
different heads, from the various departments, 93-95. 

Remarks as to the work in the Treasury, 93-94. 

Suggestions as to treatment of a department during re- 
organization. Remarks on Mr. Davey’s memorandum, 
103-111. 

The interests of the men in the service should not be 
interfered with. Views as to vested interests in pro- 
motion, 103-104, 107, 112-119. 

As a rule, especially for highly responsible work, pro- 
motion by merit is an absolute necessity in the service, 
120-1238. 

Mode in which promotions by merit should be regulated 
124-131. 

Remarks as to extra hour, 131-135. 


L. 


Lator, J., controller of accounts, Customs. 
— Statement by, C. 9. 


Advocates entrance to the service through a probationary 
class. 

Suggests that a limited number of appointments should 
be reserved for competition amongst sons of civil 
servants. 2 

The way in which men are removed from one branch to 
another causes much discontent. 
Thinks it possible to grade the service to a certain extent 
‘at least. 
Objects to the employment of temporary writers as wrong 
in principle and inconvenient and costly in practice. 


Lampert, C. B.-J., Secretary of the Local Government Board. 
— Evidence of, 5568-5683. 


Local Government Board is a largely increasing depart- 
ment, 5570-5571. 

Had occasion, in conjunction with Mr. Stansfeld, to consider 
the constitution of the department. Came to the con- 
clusion that the clerical staff should come in under a 
system of open competition and that they should all be 
under scheme2. Reasons for above decision, 5574-5580, 
5666-5673. yy 


LAMBERT, J.—cont, 


In consequence of sudden increase in the business thrown 
upon the Board in 1872, were allowed by the Treasury 
to appoint three legal assistants not by competition. 
This created a good deal of dissatisfaction, 5579, 5673. 

Have a very large number of staff officers, secretaries, 
inspectors, auditors, &¢., who with very few exceptions 
are not appointed from the clerks. ‘I'he clerks, however, 
are eligible for these appointments. Thinks that some 
day or other the Board may be able to select a certain 
number of auditors from among the clerks, 5581-5592, 
5607, 5611, 5614. ; 

The reports of the auditors and inspectors are laid before 
the secretaries by the clerks, whose duty itis to call 
attention to any points which require attention, 5593— 
5596. 

Present classification and pay of the office, and proposed 
scale submitted to the Treasury, 5597, 5599, 5620-5626, 
5632. 

Did not hear any expressions of dissent when the present 
scheme was granted in 1872, but since then higher 
salaries have been awarded to clerks in other depart- 
ments, and remonstrances have been made by the clerks 
in consequence. They consider they have a grievance 
because clerks in other departments not, performing 
higher work than theirs get a higher rate of remunera- 
tion, 5598, 5618-5619, 5627-5631. 

Ts quite satisfied with the clerks who have come in under 
regulation 2. They have better pay and prospects in 
his office than in those offices in which there are clerks 
under regulation 1, 5603-5606. 

Salaries of staff officers, secretaries, auditors, inspectors, 
&c., 5609-5615. 

Thinks it would be very desirable to make the salaries in 
different offices approximate as much as possible, because 
when clerks in one office see that the clerks in another 
office get a higher rate of salary for the same work they 
become dissatisfied, 5617. 

Employ a considerable number of writers, some are 
copyists who were transferred in 1872 and are still con- 
tinued, a large number are-Civil Service writers, 5633. 

Civil Service writers are almost always discontented, they 
are employed by piecework as far as possible and are 
then less discontented than if employed by time, 5634- 
5636. 

Thinks the work now intrusted to writers might be 
divided into routine work requiring a minor order of 
intelligence, which might be performed by an established 
class of writers, and temporary work for which writers 
night be engaged by the hour, 5637-5641, 5644. 

Would be enabled to reduce the 3rd class of clerks to some 
extent by the establishment of such a class of writers, 
5642-5643. 

Thinks that the proposed established writers should not have 
the prospect of promotion to the higher establishment as 
a general rule, though in very exceptional cases the 
department, ‘with the consent of the Treasury, should be 
at liberty to make such promotions. Such a power 
should be guarded by the strongest safeguards to prevent 
abuse, 5645-5649. 

Promotions in his department are made by merit, more 
especially to the higher posts. Where circumstances 
are equal, seniority is considered, 5650-5658. 

When a man is passed over he has an opportunity of 
knowing the grounds on which another man is selected, 
and ‘he also has an_ opportunity of making his 
ease and his application known and his claims are care- 
fully considered, 5659-5661. 

Has not given the question of the transfer of redundants 
much thought. Thinks there isa difficulty in deciding 
where they are to be placed in the new office. The 
transfer of two clerks fram the Home and Privy Council 
offices to his department did not cause ill feeling, because 
they were retained upon their special work, 5662— 
5665. 

The head of the department should be perfectly free to 
select his staff officers, particularly inspectors and 
persons of that class, either from within or without the 
service, 5674. 

Mr. Ivey, referred to in Mr. Brant’s evidence (Questions 
358-362), is employed in the vaccine department with 
regard to sending out vaccine lymph. He is not 
employed in any matter relating to vaccination contracts 
or vaccination officers, 5675-5676. 

Thinks that under the system of open competition it would 
be very desirable that a department should have a power 
of selection from the successful candidates, and that it 
would probably be desirable also to allow a candidate 
to refuse an appointment offered to him, 5677-5682. 


It would be better if the period of probation were extended 
to a year, 5679. 


Lyirn, C. F., chief examiner, Assessment Branch of the 
department of the Special Commissioners of Income Tax, 
Inland Revenue. Remarks on points raised in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s letter, F. 15. 


INDEX. J 
Locan Government Boarp : Lusuineron, Vurnon, Q.C., permanent secretary, Admiralty. 


—— Witnesses from: 

Bellamy, John, clerk, 5684-5687. 

Lambert, John, C.B., permanent secretary, 5568-5683. 
Lonpon anp Nor®H-wksTeERN RAILWAY : 


Replies extracted from evidence given by representative 
from, G. 4. 


Remarks on evidence and statements of men in the Admi- 
ralty, D. 1. 


M. 


Mackenzin, R., evidence of. See MrRRIFIELD. 


Representative from. See Fuvpuay. N Marrmr. C., principal clerk, Exchequer and Audit depart- 


Lonpon AND WesTMINSTER BANK: 
Replies extracted from evidence given by representative 
from, G. 3. 
Representative from. See Supp. 


Lone, W. B., chief examiner, Claim Branch of the depart- 
ment of the Special Commissioners of the Income Tax, 
Inland Revenue. Remarks on points 3 and 4 in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s letter, F. 14. 


Lowe, The Right Hon. R. : 


ment. 


Letter to Mr. Treherne, stating that he does not agree 
with the answer of the clerical staff of the Exchequer 
and Audit department as regards point 1, referred to in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, F. 20a. 

Letter to Mr. Treherne, stating that he cannot concur in 
the views shadowed forth in the answer of the clerical 
staff of the Exchequer'and Audit department, as regards 
point 3, referred to in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
letter, F. 200. 


Evidence of, 3114-3162. Matter, Sir Louis, Under Secretary of State, India Office. 


Had a good deal to do with recommending the plan on = —— Evidence oj, 4227-4277. 


which writers are employed. Thinks now, however, 
that it is a mistake, 3114-3120. 

Thinks there should be a third class of established clerks 
to do the work now intrusted to writers. They should 
be appointed by competition, limited to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and should be entitled to superannuation, 
3121-3123. ; 

Would not allow promotion from this to a higher class; 
but staff appointments should be thrown open to all, and 
should be filled by selection by the head of the depart- 
ment, who might in some cases be allowed to go outside 
the service, 3121, 3124, 3140, 3143-3147. 

Objections to limited competition, 3126. 

Thinks open competition necessary, as experience shows 
that heads of departments cannot be intrusted with 
first appointments, 3126, 3130. 

Entirely distrusts the idea of promoting men from one 

class to another by merit. Is willing that everything 

should be left to selection where it will not interfere 
with competition. For promotions within a class 
selection must be allowed, the alternatives being either 
seniority, which sends an office to sleep, or examination, 

which ruins its discipline, 3126-3132. 

Thinks there should be an entirely distinct class, such as 
regulation 1. Those who would obtain clerkships under 
such a class would have had avery superior style of 
education. "This would be an advantage to the service, 
particularly in those offices which have to deal with 
members of Parliament or people outside the service, 
3133. 

Thinks the appointments to class 1 have been very much 
abused. ‘There are a great many more clerks ranked 
as belonging to this class than the Treasury would wish 
to see, but owing to its defective power it has often been 
obliged to make concessions of this kind, 3133-3134, 
3137-3138. 

The Cabinet is the only power which can control a depart- 
ment under a Cabinet Minister. The only power which 
could control all departments would be a committee of 
the Cabinet, who might appoint a committee to settle the 
numbers to be placed in each class in an office, 3135- 
3137. 

Cannot imagine any Government delegating its power to 
a court of control, 3136. 

Thinks that the demon of patronage having been driven 
out of the clerks is coming out very strong in the staff 
officers. The work of the Colonial Office used to be 
carried on by a parliamentary and a permanent secretary. 
with an assistant secretary; now that all the colonies 
have been emancipated does not think two more secre- 
taries are wanted, 3141-3142. 

Sees no difficulty in applymg the new regulations to 
existing offices, or placing clerks already in the service 
under scheme 2, 3148. 

Thinks the whole of the clerks in the War Office and a 
great many other offices should be placed under scheme 
2. Would continue to recruit the Inland Revenue from 
that scheme, 3149-3151. 

It is perfectly possible to grade the service as a whole, but 
does not think such a grading would be advantageous, 
3152-3153. 

Has never been inclined to listen to the plea that as under 
the present system all clerks enter the service on their 
own merits, and pass the same examination, they should ~- 
have equal pay and chances of promotion, 3154. 

Tt was very much debated when the present scheme was 
founded, whether heads of departments should be 
allowed to pick out the men they liked from the suc- 
cessful candidates, or whether the candidates should be 
allowed to choose their department. Was very strongly 
in favour of the latter plan, 3157-3160. 

Under the present system the head of an office has no 
interest in having more men in his. office than he really 
wants, as he had under the system of patronage, 3161- 


3162. J 
C3 


« 


Particulars of service, 4227-4236. 

Does not think the system of entrance by open competition 
has been favourable to the efficiency of the service. 
Thinks that the evils it was designed to remedy would 
have been removed by the system of nomination and 
limited competition, and by the proper application of 
the principle of promotion by merit, 4239. 

Thinks that the proposal to allow the head of a department 
to select men to fill vacancies in his department from 
a list of qualified candidates, would be a great improve- 
ment on the present system, 4240, 4244-4245, 

The head of a department at present has no opportunity 
of forming an opinion as toa candidate’s suitableness for 
the duties for which he is required, 4241. 

Considers it unnecessary that the bulk of the clerkships 
in the India Office should be under scheme 1, as at 
present. A considerable number of the duties are not 
such as to require a man to obtain a Ist class certificate, 
4241-4246, 

Dislikes the tendency of the present system to make the 

service more and more of a close service, and to limit 
the power of the heads of departments in appointing 
and promoting their agents. Would give ministers as 
much freedom as possible in choosing their agents. A 
man of real ability m the service has an enormous 
advantage over outsiders, and is certain to get his due, 
4242, 4247-4252. 

Thinks that under the system of open competition, by 
which men enter the service with a sort of vested right 
to promotion, selection by merit will become much more 
difficult, Open competition has had a bad effect on the 
discipline of the service, 4242-4243, 

Is not in favour of the division into schemes 1 and 2, 
4249. 

Appointments should be made to a class with a very 
moderate maximum, beyond which men should not be 
allowed to go unless fitted by merit, 4252, 

Thinks that on the whole selection by merit would be made 
fairly, but any forms which would give a certain degree 
of extra formality and publicity to such promotions 
might be adopted with advantage, 4251-4254. 

Considers that there is an exaggerated amount of tender- 
ness for vested interests in the service. Thinks it would 
be unwise to attach undue importance to finding a system — 
by which you could put a redundant man into a place 
in which he would be in no way injured by the change, 
4255. 

A good deal might be done in the direction of equalizing 
the pay for different classes of work; but every depart- 
ment should be considered upon its own merits. The 
Civil Service can never be a service in the sense of the 
diplomatic or military service, and differences in the 
scales of salaries in different offices must always exist, 
4257-4258. : 

The work of some offices, such as the Foreign Office, 
might be done by men of the Ist class, who would be 
men of education, supplemented by mere copyists; but 
in a very great number of departments, such as the 
Audit Office, something between the two is required, 
4259, 4261-4264, 4272. 

From inquiries he has made, thinks the division of the 
clerks in the Audit Office into schemes 1 and 2 will work 
indifferently. The number of clerks under scheme 1 is 
probably in excess of what is required, 4259-4260. 

In large offices like the Board of Trade, if men of fair 
ability, such as would pass a public school test, are 
obtained, a sufficient per-centage of ability will always 
be secured for the higher posts. It would be necessary 
for the head of the department to bring in men some- 
times from the open professions to fill some of the higher 
posts requiring legal or other special knowledge, 4265— 
4267. : 

Have a special scale for writers in the India Office, 4269- 
4270, 4274, 
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Matter, Sr Lours—cont.’ 


Has not had much experience of the writer system, but 
believes it is working very well. Thinks the class 
should be made as impersonal as possible, that the work 
should be done by the piece where practicable, and that 
appointments should be made as temporary as possible, 
4271, 4273, 4275-4276. 

Thinks the old system at the Colonial Office the best, 
where the chief clerk was responsible for the writing 
department, and got the work done, and nobody knew 
anything about it, or asked anything about it, 4275. 


Mann, H., registrar, Civil Service Commission. be 
Memorandum written in October 1870 on the organization 


of the subordinate clerical staff of the Civil Service,: 


F. 3a, 

Memorandum written in January 1874 as to the best means 
of providing for the execution of the inferior clerical 
work in Government offices, F. 36. 


Maruuw, J., representing the Assessment branch of the Special 
Commissioners Department, Inland Revenue. 


— Evidence of, 3745-3772. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 31. 


Under the present system, of two men who pass the same 
examination, one may be employed on mechanical, and 
the other on intellectual work, and yet the former may 
be receiving a far larger salary than the latter, 3748, 
3753-3754, and C. 31. 

Pay and organization of his office. Duties are very 
important and increasing, 3749-3752, 3757-3758, 8760— 
3762. 

Thinks the service should be treated as a whole, and a 
service scale of pay adopted. Under such a scheme 
transfers might be effected, and labour economized, 3756, 
3759-3760, and C. 31. 


Owing to the confidential nature of the duties in his office 
writers cannot be employed, 3757-3759 and C. 31. 

Thinks that the successful candidates at an examination 
should be determined as in the Indian Civil Service, by 
their attaining a certain degree of proficiency rather than 
by the number of situations to be competed for, 3763-— 
3770 and C. 31. 

Promotion to staff appointments should be by merit, 3771- 
3772. 


MecHanic Writers. See Bracon. 


Merrmirip, C. W., Goopart, J., and MaAckenzim, Rs 
Education department. 


—— Evidence of, 5093-5163. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 47. 


Number and organization of department. Merrifield, 5096- 
5100. 

Number of writers employed. Some o them came in 
under the old system and are paid at the rate of 1s. an 
hour. Merrifield, 5101-5107. 
Boys: 

Number of boy writers. Are now obtained from the Civil 
Service Commissioners, Merrifield, 5102-5104, 5108- 
5114. 

The present boy writers are not so good as the former 
ones who were termed junior assistant clerks and were 
selected from the elite of the metropolitan schools. Merri- 
field, 5115-5116, 5120-5122. Goodall, 5142 and C. 47. 

There is no specific difference in the work of the men and 
boy writers, the boys are employed more in running 
about, and the men in steady work. Merrifield, 5117— 
5118, 5158-5160, 5162-5168. 

The boy writers are very efficient and do nearly as much 
work as the men and develop into some of the best men 
writers. Merrifield, 5118-5120. Goodall, 5142 

As far as the work in his department is concerned could 
not employ writers by the piece. Mackenzie, 5126- 
5127. 

Writers are constantly leaving. More are sent away on 
account of their being very inferior than leave of their 
own accord, or because there is no work for them. 
Mackenzie, 5129-5131. 

All discharges of writers come under his personal notice. 
Thinks the number of writers discharged for incompe- 
tence is small. The greater part of the discharges take 
place at the request of the men or on teduction. Merri- 
field. 5134. 

Think that there is a sufficient amount of steady work 
in the office to afford employment for a permanent 
class of superior writers. It would be advisable to 
introduce such a class. Mackenzie, 5132-5133, Merri- 
field, 5185-5137. Goodall, 5148. 

There is very little real copying in the office. Printing 
and the copying press are resorted to wherever prac- 
ticable, Merrifield, 5137-5139. 

There were certain advantages under the old system of 
obtaining writers'from law stationers, which do not exist 
under the present system. Goodall, 5144-5146. 


MeERRIFIELD, C. W., &c.—cont. 


In Education Office clerks are not employed on duties which 
might be performed by writers, in fact the staff of writers 
is too large as compared with the clerks. Believes it was 
the intention to try the experiment of working with as 
many writers as possible. Merrifield, 5147-5150. 

Manner in which boys were selected from schools. Pay, 
age, &c. Thinks it would be possible for his department 
to select boys for other departments. Merrifield, 5120, 
5151-5154, 5156-5157. Goodall, 5152-5155 and C. 47. 

Employ boy messengers who do very well for running 
about, but their employment tends to make the adult 
messengers lazy. Merrifield, 4151-5159, 5161. 


Merrsry Docks anp Harzour Boarp, Replies to questions 
addressed to, G. 5. 


Ni 


Nowmarcn, W., anp Newmarcn, W. '., from Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, Currie, & Co. 


-——. Evidence of, 4762-4818. 


Number of clerks employed. W.Newmarch, 4763. 

Method of selection, rules as to age, &e. W. Newmarch, 
4764-4767. 

‘Are appointed on probation for two or three months. W. 
Newmarch, 4769. 

The office is divided into three or four large divisions, but 
i ‘into specified classes. W. Newmarch, 4770-4771, 
4777. 

The salary rises purely by merit. An inquiry is made into 
each man’s work at the end of the year, and his salary is 
increased according to his merits. “W. Newmarch, 4772- 
4780, 4790-4814. 

Could not carry on the business upon the plan of allowing 
the salaries to increase by seniority, 4779-4790. 

Have formed a guarantee society, which has answered 
admirably. W. Newmarch, 4781. 

There is no fixed scheme for superannuation, but cases are 
considered upon their merits. W. Newmarch, 4782~ 
4783. 

Hours of attendance, holidays. Allowance made for extra 
work under certain cireumstances. W. Newmarch, 
4784-4788, 4792-4795, 

Social class from which clerks are drawn. W. Newmarch, 
4791, 4816. ivi 

Attaches very little importance to a literary examination 
W. Newmarch, 4795-4798. 

Candidates have to pass a medical examination, and 
inquiries are made as to their moral character, W. 
Newmarch, 4799-4800. W. T. Newmarch, 4800. 

Find an abundant supply of candidates to enter at 7 51. per 
annum, which is by no means a low salary compared 
with the general run of clerical salaries in the city 
or provinces. W. Newmarch, 4801-4803, 4810. W.T. 
Newmarch, 4803-4804. 

An average man would get 100/. in about three years, a 
man of more than ordinary capacity would get 300. by 
the time he was 35 or 40. W. Newmarch, 4805-4806. 

There is very little sickness among the clerks. W. New- 
march, 4808-4809. W. T. Newmarch, 4809. 

Gratuities are given now and then, but not as a system. 
W. Newmarch, 4811-4814. W. T. Newmarch, 4814. 

A good deal of work in a bank requires men of no more 
than ordinary capacity, for which reason no elaborate 
rules as to examination have been established, W. New- 
march, 4815. ; 

The education given in a middle-class school fits a man for 
a commercial career far better than that given in the old 
foundation schools. W. T. Newmarch, 4816-4817. W. 
Newmarch, 4817. ; 


Newmancu, W. T., evidence of. See Newmanrcu, W. 


O. 


O’Connor, A., junior clerk, War Office. Statement with 
reference to the position and work of the juniors in the War 
Office, F. 36. 


_O’Farrett, H. H., representing the Chief Inspector’s depart- 


ment, Inland Revenue. 
— Evidence of, 3163-31938. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 25. 


Thinks that the old system of nomination and limited com- 
petition secured a better class of men than the present 
system does, 3164-3168 and C. 25, 

The service should ‘be divided into two classes, with -a 
uniform rate of pay. The examination for class 2 should 
be the same as that for the present scheme 2, supple- 
mented by a modern or dead language. Class 1 should 
be recruited by selection from class 2, 3169-3172, 3176- 
8180, and C,.25. 


i 
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O’Farreyt, H. H.—cont. 


There should also be a supplementary class. They should 
have the chance of rising into the second class by com- 
petition, up to a certain age. They should have a rising 
scale of pay and be entitled to superannuation, #173- 
3175, 3183-3185, and C. 25. 

This supplementary class would absorb many duties now 
performed by the higher class clerks, whose numbers 
might be reduced, 3182. 

The proportion of 1st and 2nd class men in an office would 
be determined by the duties, 3186-3188. 

Thinks that a uniform scale of pay would meet the diffi- 
culties of transfer in the case of cognate offices. Does 
not see how transfers are to be effected in the case of 
offices in which the duties are widely different, 3189- 
8192 and C. 25. 

It is desirable that in making promotions seniority should 
be recognized on every possible occasion, but for a 
certain portion of the service there must be selection, 
3193. 


OutvmEr, J., evidence of. See Jonny. 


Orsman, W. J., evidence of. See BowLEr. 


P. 


Parmer, C. E., evidence of. See-Bowier. 


PayMASTHR-GENERAL’S OFFICE, clerical staff of. Views on 
points referred to in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, 
F. 13. 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE : 
— Replies to questions sent to head of, EH. 8. 
— Statements from officers in: 


Clerical staff, F. 13. 
Collier, J. Pycroft, assistant paymaster-gencral, F. 12a 
and b. 


Precrework, CopyIne BY : 

Hillman. Highly satisfactory results of paying writers for 
copying by piecework at the Board of Trade, 4819- 
4885 and C, 44. 

Humphreys. Tn the copying office attached to the Civil 
Service Commission, which is slowly increasing, the 
copying is done by piecework, 797-808. 

Piecework is liked by the writers, and care is taken 
that the work is equally well done, 806. - 

Lambert. Writers in his department are employed by 
piecework as far as possible, and are then less discon- 
tented than if employed by time, 5634-5636. 

Mallet. As far as possible writers should be employed by 
the piece, 4271. 


Prarts, T., Stevens, C., and Russety, C. F., Admiralty 
writers. 

Evidence of, 2444-2513. 

— Paper handed in by, C. 16. 


Entered by nomination and examination at first as tempo- 
rary writers, but have since been placed on the esta- 
plishment. Stevens, 2445. Platts, 2446, 2455-2459. 

Previous to 1866 temporary clerks were employed, who 
entered with the idea of going. on to the establishment, 
in 1866 they were transferred to the list of writers, and 
regulations were issued to the effect that writers had no 
claim to be placed on the establishment; in 1869 regu- 
lations were issued rendering them ineligible for the 

’ establishment. Platts, 2447-2452. 

Among the established writers are some who entered on a 
higher examination than simple reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Platts, 2453-2454. 

Previous to 1869 five or six writers were placed on the 
establishment. Platts, 2447, 2460-2463. 

Perform similar: duties to those performed by a certain 
number of third class clerks, Platts, 2464-2465, 2513. 
Stevens, 2513 and C. 16. Ruseell, 2466-2467, 2470. 
Stevens, 2467. 

There is no promotion from writers to the class of junior 
clerks. Platts aud Russell, 2468-2469 and C. 15. 

Were placed on establishment with modified pay and right 
to superannuation in May 1873. Russell, 2471-2472. 
Stevens, 2472-2476. 

Are only allowed. to count for superannuation service since 
May 1873. Stevens and Platts, 2476. Platts, 2494. 

A Treasury minute was issued in June 1872, offering a 
certain inducement to retire ; two or three accepted this, 
and re-entered as Civil Service writers, but others did 
not look on it as any compensation. Stevensand Platts, 
2478-2480. 

Thinks those by whom the new regulations were prepared 
did not. understand their effect. Stevens, 2481-2488. 

The present system is more advantageous as a whole than 
the old one. Stevens, 2489-2490, 
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Puarts, &c.—cont. 


Are anxious that they should be allowed to count for 
superannuation service previous to May 1878, that they 
should not suffer loss or reduction of pay, that they 
should be designated by a title which would more accu 
rately represent their duties, and that they should be 
placed more on a footing with the supplementary esta- 
blishments of the Board of Trade, War Office, &c. 
Stevens, 2481-2484, 2497. Platts, 2494-2497 and 
C. 16. 

Are anxious either that their maximum should be raised, 
or that they should have a chance of rising to the 
superior establishment. Stevens, 2498-2504, 2507-2512. 
Platts, 2504-2506. Russell, 2512. 

Thinks that even if their maximum were raised, it would 
be desirable that in cases of exceptional merit, a man 
might be promoted to the superior establishment. Rus- 
sell, 2513. 

Comparison between pay and prospects of writers and 
third class clerks, and also of supplementary clerks in 
Board of Trade and War Office, C. 16. 


Post OFFICE : 

Clerks for telegraph business in Secretary’s office. Letter 
from, calling attention to the anomalous position in 
which they stand in the service, F. 19. 

Officers of the ist, 2nd, and 3rd classes of the Secretary’s 
office. Statement calling attention to the difference 
which exists between their salaries and prospects, and 
amount of annual leave, and those of officers occupying 
corresponding positions in other public offices, F. 18. 


Post OFFIcr : 
— Replies to questions sent to head of, HE. 9 and 10. 


— Statements from officers in : 

Hill, F., assistant secretary, F. 17. 

Secretary’s office : 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class clerks, F. 18. 
Clerks for telegraph business, F’. 19. 


29 29 

—— Witnesses from: 

Bowler, N. F., supervisor of letter carriers’ walks, Metro- 
politan Surveyor’s department; Hyland, G. A., and 
Orsman, W. J., inspectors of letter carriers ; and Pal- 
mer, ©. H., inspector, Circulation department, 4278-4307, 
C. 36. 

Brown. See Shillingford. 

Caillard, A., ist class clerk, Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s office, and Grisdale T., Ist class clerk, Upper 
Section Telegraph Account Branch of Receiver and Ac- 
countant-Generals office, 4844-4426 and C. 37. 

Chetwynd, G., receiver and accountant-general, and 
Colliver, Mrs. Arundel, superintendent of Clearing House 
Branch of Receiver and Accountant-General’s office, 
4510-4601 and C. 40 and 41. 

Colliver. See Chetwynd. 

Comyns, P. J., ist class clerk, Returned Letter Office, 4067 
—4111 and C. 34. 

Crookshank. See Stanfield. 

Grisdale. See Caillard. 

Hyland. See Bowler. 

Johnstone, C. H., assistant superintendent, Sorting Office, 
Foreign Branch, Circulation department, 3901-4066 and. 
Cr 33: 

Jones, See Shillingford. 

Orsman. See Bowler. 

Palmer. See Bowler. 

Shillineford, A. N., superintendent; Brown, W. M., sur- 
veyor’s stationery clerk; Jones, H., clerk, Travelling 
Post Office department, 4602-4641 and C. 42. 

Smith, G. R., controller, Returned Letter Office, 3868- 
3900. 

Somerville, D. H., first clerk, West Central Office, 4642- 
4672 and C. 43. 

Stanfield, F., 2nd class clerk, and Crookshank, W. H. F., 
3rd class clerk, Money Order Office, 4112-4226 and C. 
35. . 

Stuart, C. E., chief clerk, Engineers department, 4474— 
4509 and C. 39. 

Thompson, A. C., controller, Savings Bank department, 
3773-8867 and C. 32. 

Wilson, A. C., first class clerk, Savings Bank department, 
4427-4473, C. 38a and 6. 


PROBATION: 

Athin. Mr. Lalor’s opinions as to a probationary class, 

1417-1418, 1447-1450, and C. 9. 
Thinks the present period of probation too short, 

' 1419. « 

Biggs. Appointments should be made to a probationary 
class, who should perform the minor duties now done by 
writers, C. 18. 

Chubb. In Bank of England the clerks are not “ con- 

_ firmed” in the service till they have been in it for two 
years, 5275. 

Garnett. All appointments should be made to a pro- 
bationary class.. The period of service in such class 
would vary with circumstances, 2928-2933 and C. 22, 
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PROBATION—cont. an Promotion, &¢.—cont. 


Gripper would not object to a clerk on transfer being 
subjected to a six months’ probation in his new office, 
but thinks he would only be declared incompetent in 
very exceptional cases indeed, 2834-2838. 

Hannay. All clerks should be appointed on probation for 
five years, 966. 

Heberden. The period of probation should be extended to 
a year, and at the end of the time a man should pass an 
examination in the work of the office, 1741-1742 and 
C. 10, 

Know. Clerks should be appointed on probation for two 
or three years, 71-76. 

Lumbert. It would be better if the period of probation 
were extended to a year, 5679. 

Newmarch, W. Clerks in Glyn’s are appointed on pro- 
bation for two or three months, 4769. 

Shipp. In the London and Westminster Bank clerks are 
admitted as tellers, and are on probation for two years, 
4685. 

Stephenson. Fach clerk on first appointment should pass 
through a year’s probation, C. 27e. 

Wolley would keep a man on probation for say three years, 
2112-2121. 

Young thinks the present period of probation, viz., six 
months, sufficient, but would not object to its being 
inereased to a year, 2691-2696. 


Promotion rrom Lower to Higuer EstasiisoMent: 


Bakewell. See Gibbs. 

Bamford would give a chance in exceptional cases of pro- 
motion from supplementary class to higher establish- 
ment, 1265-1266, 1274, and C. 8. 

Bellamy. ‘The higher establishment might be recruited 
from the lower, 5687. 

Board of Trade, Assistant Clerks, are strongly opposed to 
two classes of permanent clerks with no promotion from 
the lower to the higher, being employed in an office, 
F. 6. 

Bourne would leave the highest post in the service open to 
the very lowest boy, but would only promote from grade 
to grade in cases of exceptional ability or merit, 929- 
931 and C, 4b. i 

Carmichael. It might be well occasionally to promote a 
supplementary clerk to the establishment, but a clerk 
under grade 2 should never be transferred to another 
office to fill a vacancy under grade 1, 24380-2431, 2441, 
and C. 15. 

Cari. No barrier should be placed by the State to prevent 
any man reaching the highest post, F. 7. 

Childers. There should be no promotion from lower to 
higher establishment except in very exceptional cases, 
which should be made the subject of a distinet Order in 
Council, 3316, 3335, 8384-3385, and C, 29. 

In exceptional cases men might be promoted from the 
temporary to the permanent divisions, 3384-3385 and 
C. 29. 

Civil Service Commission, Supplementary Clerks (ap- 
pointed prior to 4th June 1870), earnestly hope that the 
committee will recommend that a change be made in the 
present rule under which an impassable barrier is kept 
up against the promotion from the lower to the higher 
class, of those really deserving and meritorious clerks 
who may have distinguished themselves in the discharge 
of official duties, I. 4. 

Civil Service Commission, Supplementary Clerks (ap- 
pointed under open competition, scheme 2), call the 
attention of the Commission to the fact that there are in 
their office two distinct classes of clerks separated by an 
impassable line, an arrangement they consider not cal- 
culated to ensure that harmonious co-operation which 
should exist in every branch of the public service, F. 5. 

Cox would only allow promotion in cases of extraordinary 
ability and after passing a test examination, 1936-1938 
1955-1961. 

Crookshank. See Stanfield. 

Farr. In eases of exceptional merit or efficiency, writers 
should not be shut out from the hope of being raised to 
the ranks of the establishment, FE. 30. 

Gurnett would allow promotion on passing a test exami- 
nation, 2975-2979 and C. 22. 

Gibbs and Bakewell protest against the barrier by which 
assistant clerks are prevented from becoming examiners, 
5293-5366 and C, 48. 

Writers should not be transferred to the ordinary staff, 
C. 48. . : 

Gilbert. See Jorey. « 

Godsell would allow promotion in cases of extraordinary 
merit. Would not stop the lowest man from being 
promoted to the highest position if fit, 440-450, 497. 

Graham thinks that writers not above 22 years of age who 
have completed three years of actual serviee if they are 
specially recommended by heads of departments might 
on vacancies occurring be placed on the establishment 


as junior clerks on passing the examination for clerks of 
the second elass before the Civil Service Commissioners 
F. 296 and c. f 

Greg. The class of writers should be made a nursery for 
the service, Thinks that all barriers that prevent highly 
qualified men from passing freely from one class to 
another are simply gratuitous and detrimental, F.26. 

Gripper would not allow promotion from supplementary 
class to establishment under any circumstances, 2845- 
2849, 2870-2875. . 

Heberden would allow promotion from the lower to the | 
higher grade in exceptional cases, but not without the ! 
consent of the Treasury, 1766-1771. | 

Hill is of opinion that any arrangement by which any body 
of officers is debarred from the hope of promotion 
beyond a certain point is bad, F. 17. 

Humphreys would allow promotion from subordinate class 
to the higher establishment, somewhat in the manner in 
which lockers and weighers in the Customs are pro- 
moted to be examining officers or landing waiters, 794— j 
796. 

Jorey, Gilbert, and Oliver. In cases of exceptional 
merit would allow a writer to be promoted to the | 
establishment. Jorey, 28331-2332a and C. 14. 

Josland. Old Board of Customs writers are anxious that 
the barrier to promotion should be removed in cases of 
exceptional merit, 1103-1104. 

Knox would allow promotion in cases of exceptional 
eae though not without a test examination, 194-21, 

-63. 5 

Lambert proposed established writers should not have the 
prospect of promotion to the establishment as a general 
rule, though in very exceptional cases the department 
might, with consent of the Treasury, be at liberty to 
make such promotions. Such a power should be 
guarded by the strongest safeguards to prevent abuse, 
5645-5649. | 

Lowe. If there are to be different classes of clerks in the 
service, is entirely against promoting men from one 
class to another, 3121, 3124, 3127-31308. 

O'Farrell. ‘Yhe supplementary. class should have the 
chance of rising into the second class by competition - 
up to a certain age, 3183-3185, 

Oliver. See Jorey. 

Rowsell would remove the disqualifications of writers for 
the establishment after a certain period of service, 1832, 

1885, 1910-1917, 1919-1924. 

Stanfield; and Crookshank. In very exceptional cases 
would allow promotion. Stanfield, 4143 and ©. 35. 

Stationary Office, Clerical Staff. Writers should dis- 
tinctly understand that they have no claim to promotion 
to the higher classes, F. 27. 

Walker. Writers should have no claim to rise to the 
position of clerk, but in the case of a writer showing 
special ability the chief of his office might recommend 
hm to the head of the department under the prescribed 
regulations for the qualitative examination as clerk, 

2226. 

Whitehead. Would not allow such promotion, 5001-5003 
5051-5057, and C. 455. : 

Wolley. In cases of great aptitude a minister should be 
able to place a supplementary clerk on the establish- 
ment under clause 7 of the Order in Council of August 
1870. 2165-2169 and C. 12a and 6. 

Promotion, relating to: 3 

Admiralty (Mr. Lushington). Concurs in system of pro- 
motion laid down in Admiralty order of 24th March 
1874. (Page 275) HE. 1. rt 

‘Atkin. Service scale. Principal clerkships and positions 
above to be filled by selection, 1432-1433. 

Bamford. Service scale for rank and file; selection for 
superior officers. Mr. Bamford also proposes a plan for 
eos exceptionally uble men in a preference class, ( 

8. | 

Bourne Promotion from lower to middle class should be 
by seniority unless there was an absolute case of de- 
merit; from middle to upper class entirely by selection 
for merit, 868 and C, 46. 

Brien. Service scale; staff appointments to be filled by 
selection from the men in the upper ranks, 5937— 
5941, C. 50. ; 

Brown. See Shillingford. 

Caillard would have a service seale up to principal clerk- 
ships; or if any other scale were adopted promotion 
by seniority up to principal clerkships, and to all posts 
above promotion should be by selection on some such 
principle as that laid down in the Admiralty order of 
24th March 1874, 4360-4363, C. 37 (a, b). 

Cart. Promotion should in the abstract be by merit and 
seniority be followed when consistent, F. 7. 

Charity Commissioners. The fittest person should be pro- 
moted without regard to seniority, except when the merits 
and qualifications are equal, E. 2. 

Childers. The lowest class of clerks might, if necessary, be 
divided into two sub-classes with promotion from the 
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PRomMoTION—cont. 


Childers—cont. 
lower to the upper sub-class by seniority ; promotion 
from one class to another should be purely by merit on 
the responsibility of the head of the department, 3337— 
3340 and C. 29. : 

Cole. Promotion should be absolutely by merit, I. 48. 

Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commissioners. Promotion 
should be in all cases by selection by the heads of the 
office, and should be given upon consideration of merit, 
length of services, capacity, and general ability ascertained 
by previous service, steadiness, zeal, and attention to 
duty and general good conduct, E. 3. 

Cousins. Would not promote from the third class unless 
a man deserved promotion. It is important to make a 
young man feel that from the time he enters the service 
his promotion depends on himself, 3084. 

Cox, Dent, and Spratt. Advocates a service scale. Prin- 
cipal or staff posts should be filled by selection. No one 
should be selected for merit till he had served 14 years, 
1974-1975, C. 11 a, b, c, and d. 

Crookshank. See Stanfield. 

Customs, Board of. Promotion from the 2nd to the Ist 
class of clerks should be strictly by seniority, provided the 
clerk in turn for promotion is qualified for and deserving 
of promotion. From clerkships to principal clerkships 
should be by selection, due regard being paid to seniority 
where the qualifications are equal, E. 4. 

Dent. See Cox. 

Exchequer and Audit department. Fromotion should be 
according to fitness, E. 5. 

Farr. Promotion should be generally by seniority, extra- 
ordinary merit or demerit should be taken into account at 
each step. Staff officers should be appointed by selec- 
tion; length of service (itself a merit), and other merits 
should be considered, but should be quite subordinate to 
the above over-ruling principle, F. 30. 

Garnett. Promotion from one class or grade to another 
should be by merit, C. 22. 

Gripper. Promotion from junior to senior class should be 
by selection upon the report of the principal of the 
department, 2890. 

Hannay. Advocates a service scale of pay for general 
body of clerks. Senior and superintending clerkships 
should be filled by selection, 956, 958. 

Heberden. Promotion from 8rd to 2nd class should be by 
seniority, unless a man was notoriously unfit ; after that 
thorough selection, 1795. 

Hill. Promotion should always depend on merit, EH. 17. 

Horan. Advyoeates a service scale. Staff appoimtments 
should be filled by selection, 1597. 

Hoskins. Would promote the senior man if not unfit, even 
to staff posts, 2588-2590. 

Inland Revenue, Board of. The senior man, if fit, should 
be promoted in all cases except to the Ist class, and to 
staff appointments for which selection should be made 
without reference to seniority, E. 6. 

Johnstone. Advocates a service scale for general body of 
clerks. Promotion above this should be by selection, in 
which seniority should be fully considered, 3990-3993. 

Jones. See Shillingford. 

Jorey. Promotion should be by seniority, 2291-2292. 

Knox. Asa rule, especially for highly responsible work, 
promotion by merit is absolutely necessary in the service, 
120. 

Lambert. Promotion in Local Government Board is by 
merit, more particularly in higher appoimtments; seni- 
ority being considered when two men are equal, 5650— 
5656. 

Lowe would have promotion by merit from class to class, 
of the same grade; the alternatives being seniority, 
which would send an office to sleep, or examination 
which would ruin discipline, 3132. 

Staff officers should be selected by the head of the 
department, 3145-3146. 

Mallet, Sir L. Promotion should be by merit, 4239. 

Mayhew. Advocates a service scale. Promotion to staff 
offices should be by selection, 3771-3772. 

O'Farrell, Jt is desirable that seniority should be recog- 
nised on eyery possible occasion; but there is a point 
where selection must step in; for a certain portion of the 
service selection is inevitable, 3193. 

Paymaster-General’s Office. Vromotion should be by a 
mixed consideration of seniority, good conduct, efficiency, 
and promise. In promotions between the two lowest 
ranks, seniority should generally determine the choice ; 
but in promotions between the two highest, it ought not 
to haye any effect, excepting in case of an even 
balance, or very nearly so, of pretensions on other 
grounds, HE. 8. 

Post Office. Promotion from ordinary clerkships to 
principal or chief clerkships, and from the 2nd to 1st 
class should be regulated strictly by merit, no regard 
being paid to seniority, unless the qualifications are 
equal. Promotion from the 8rd to the 2nd class 
should be regulated by seniority, combined with fitness. 


E. 9a. 
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Promotion—cont. 


Rowsell. Promotion by seniority should be the rule. 
Selection should also be recognized, but should be 
exercised under certain safeguards against favouritism 
Sk enone on the part cf the head of a department, 

O08 

Shilling ford, Brown, and Jones. Advocate a service scale. 
Promotion to staff appointments, and principal clerkships 
should be by selection, in making which the head of the 
department should be assisted by the chiefs of the various 
branches, C. 42. 

Spratt. See Cox. 

Stanfield and Crookshank. Promotion should be by seni- 
ority with efficiency, 4158, C. 35. 

Stationery Office. Promotion should be left wholly to the 
head of an office who should be guided partly by seniority, 
and partly by relative merit, seniority weighing most in 
the earlier, and merit in the later stages of a man’s 
progress, K. 12, F. 26. 

Stationery Office, Clerical Staff of. Promotion should be 
by seniority combined with efficiency, F. 27. 

Sundry Civil Servants. Propose that when it appears 
desirable to advance a member of the service out of his 
turn on the ground of merit, he should obtain brevet 
rank and pay until his immediate senior had obtained 
promotion in the usual course, when he would be absorbed. 
This proposal does not apply to promotion to staff 
offices, F. 49. 

Treasury Minute of May 1870, extract from. Throughout 
every branch of the Treasury establishment promotion 
from class to class will be determined by superior merit 
and capacity; and seniority will be admitted as a claim 
to such promotion only so far as it adds greater 
experience, and more sustained evidence of character to 
other indispensable recommendations, F. 11. 

Walker would always preserve the rights of seniority 
when it was accompanied by intelligence, but would 
never under-rate superior acquirements. (Great stress 
should be laid on a man’s possessing very considerable 
qualifications before rising from 400/. to 600/., 2238, 
2242. 

Walpole would have pure and simple selection from the 
very first, 2992-2993. ; 

Would not guarantee promotion to anyone in the 
bottom class, but would promote from that class to the 
one above by pure selection, regardless of seniority. From 
all other classes, the promotions should be by selection, 
but in these length of service (continuance in well 
doing), should be an element in selection, C. 23. 

War Office. Promotion should be by seniority mainly, 
accompanied by fitness, EH. 359. 

Whitehead. In the lower appointments the senior man who 
is qualified should be promoted; for staff offices the 
best man should be appointed, 5047, 5060-5066, C. 456. 

Wolley would very much consider seniority, but would 
not promote a man unless he was fit. Seniority should 
have more weight in the selection of clerks of the lowest 
a for promotion, than in the higher grades, 2129, 

B20: 

Woods and Forests, Commissioners of. Promotion should 
be by seniority provided that the senior officer is com- 

_petent, but cases will necessarily arise where selection 
must be resorted to, E. 7. 

Young. Promotion from junior to senior class should be 
by seniority, if the senior man were fit; to staff offices 
by pure selection, 2732, 2743, C. 20. 


R. 


Raitway Cresrinc House: 
Replies extracted from evidence given by representative 
from, G. 4. 
Representative from. See Dawson. 


Renwicr, J. S., Secretary’s Office, Customs: 


—— Hvidence of, 983-1048. 

Circumstances under which he entered the Secretary’s 
office, 985. 

Method of appointment to Secretary’s office is by com- 
petition among the clerks already in the service, 985— 
987, 990. 

Number and organization of clerks, 988-989. 

Method of promotion in Secretary’s office, 985, 991-995. 

Every clerk must enter at the bottom of the list, 996--1000. 

Limitations as to age, service, &c. of candidates, 1001. 

Hardship of clerks being obliged to enter at minimum 
salary, viz., 100/. per annum, 1002-1013. 

Secretary’s office should be placed on a higher scale con- 
sidering the nature of the duties, 1006-1016, 1018-1022, 
1040-1043. 

Present system of entering Secretary’s office has been 
beneficial as a whole, 1014-1015. 

Duties of clerks, 1023-1032, 1086-1039. 

Very little work suitable for writers, 1033-1035. 
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RerreemMent, optional and compulsory : 


Arber. Recommending optional retirement after 20 years’ 
service, F. 44a and 0. 

Caillard is convinced that a scheme of optional retire- 
ment after 20 years’ service would be beneficial to the 
service. It appears a necessary adjunct to the proposed 
service scale, 4403-4406 and C. 37a. 

Childers would give departments, with the consent of the 
Treasury, the power of calling upon an officer to retire at 
65, 3428-3433 and C. 29. 

Chubb. In Bank of England retirement is optional at 60, 
and compulsory, except in special cases, at 65, 5269- 
5270. 

Cox, &c. Retirement should be optional after 30 years’ 
service, or at the age of 50, and compulsory at 60, C. lla 
and e. 

Davey recommends voluntary retirement after a certain 
number of years service, 168-173. 

Economy of “a system of voluntary retirement during 
the reduction of an office, C. la andd. 

Horan. Retirement should be compulsory at the age of 
65, 1599-1604. 

Johnstone. Remarks on Mr. Arber’s proposal for optiona 
retirement after 20 years’ service, 4042-4058. : 

Ramsay, A great impetus would be given to retirement 
and consequent promotion if public servants were per- 
mitted to retire upon two thirds’ of their salaries after 
30 years’ servieé, irrespective of age. After 65 years of 
age retirement should be made compulsory, F. 41. 

Sundry Civil Servants. Believe that if voluntary retire- 
ment were permitted at. an earlier period (say after 30 
years’ service as in the army), and on more liberal 
terms (say two thirds after 30 years and the option of 
commuting), an increased rate of promotion would 
remove some of the chief causes of the discontent which 
at present prevails, and also conduce to increased 
efficiency, F. 49. 

Walker.. The Treasury should have a larger discretionary 
power in respect of granting superannuation in cases of 
voluntary retirement, 2246. 

Wolley. Does not oppose Mr Arber’s scheme for optional 
retirement after 20 years’ service, but thinks few gentle- 
men would take advantage of it, 2150-2151 and C. 120. 


Roagmrs, G., evidence of. See Jonny. 


Rowsutx, F. W., superintendent of contracts, Admiralty: 


Evidence of, 1828-193). 


Thinks the principle of open competition a sound one, but 
suggests that there should be two ways of entering the 
service, first by open competition and second by the 
removal of the disqualifications of writers after a certain 
period of service, 1832, 1885, 1910-1917, 1919-1924, 

Promotion should be by seniority as a rule, but selection 
should also be recognized under strong safeguards, 
1833-1887, 1844-1845. 

Method in which selection should proceed, 1838-1839. 

Allowed promotion by ballot in one case in his depart- 
ment, but does not think such a plan would meet with 
general approval, 1840-1843, 1846-1847. 

Is decidedly of opinion that it would be very advantageous 
to group the offices, if not to classify the service as a 
whole, 1848, 1870. 

Suggesting groups into’ which the service might be divided, 
1848-1851, 1874. 

There is a considerable amount of class feeling in the 
different offices which would make one uniform classifi- 
cation difficult, 1852-1853, 1873. 

Explaining proposal as to grouping offices, 1854-1856. 

Transfers would be facilitated by system of grouping, 
1854. 

Such a system would not establish equality in the prospects 
of men in different offices, as the proportions of clerks in 
the different classes would vary, 1856-1860. 

The only method of equalizing the chances of promotion is 
to abolish classes, 1861. 

Considers the service scheme proposed by Messrs. Cox 
and others an excellent suggestion if arrangements can 
be made to prevent the State having to pay unduly for 
the work done, 1862-1865. 

Would regulate the number of higher paid clerks in offices, 
by a system of transfers, to effect which a tribunal 

_ should be instituted, 1866-1869. 

Considers the Admiralty in itself might be graded, 1871- 
1872. 

It would be a great advantage to get rid of the inequalities 
of pay in existence at present, 1875-1881. 

Terms of service of Admiralty writers, and reasons for 
which they were appointed, 1883-1885, 1889-1890, 
1902-1905. 

Terms of service have been changed more than once, 1886 
—1888. 

Work on which they are employed, 1889, 1891-1892. 

Admiralty writers are unquestionably superior to the Civil 
Service writers, 1893-1895. 


Rowsex, F. W.—cont. 


Would only have two grades of men in his office; viz., 
established clerks and writers, 1896. 

Thinks it would be possible to largely increase the writer 
elass, 1897-1899. as 

Has already as many writers as he can afford to have in 
his department, 1900-1901, 

Would make the head of a department responsible for 
recommending the number of clerks and writers re- 
quired in his office, 1899-1918. 

Suggestions as to entrance to the writer class, 1920, 1928. 

Would only have one grade of clerks in cach group, 1929 
—1931. : 


Russexx, C..F., evidence of. See Piarts. 
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Savaries Increase Commirrer. Bamford. Particulars re- 
specting, 1122-1138. 


Science anp ArT DEPARTMENT. Witness jrom: 
Donnelly, Major J. F. D., R.E., 5688-5731. 


Servicr ScAaLe: 


Arber. Recommending the one class scale associated 
with optional retirement after 20 years’ service, F. 44a 
and 6. 


Athin. Service scale the only remedy for the difficulty of 
transferring redundants, 1429. 
Explanation of service scale, 1429-1433. 


Bamford advocates the introduction of, C. 8. 
Biggs advocates the introduction of, C. 18. 


Bourne. There are decided advantages in the retention of 
classes, C. 46. 

Brien advocates the introduction of. Would facilitate 
transfers, 5935-5939, 5941-5943, and C. 500. 

If applied to existing clerks would necessitate a large 
increase in the cost of the service. If associated with 
optional retirement, compulsory retirement, and with a 

-reduction of “unnecessary offices, the cost might be 
reduced to within much more easy limits in future, 5944— 
5947, 5969. 

Should be applied to all offices as far as possible. It 
would be necessary to group offices, 5957-5958 and 
50c. ; 

Brown. See Shillingford. 

Caillard advocates a general service scale, C. 37a and 6. 

Cart. 'The present division into classes is at once vexa- 
tious and inconsistent. The salary should increase by 
progressive rises to the top. F. 7. 

Clarke urges the establishment of a one class service scale 
of pay for the whole service, exclusive of staff appoint- 
ments, 3211-3213 and C. 26. 

Commissioners in Lunacy, Clerks to. What appears to be 
most urgently needed in the service is the establishment 
of an universal system of payment rising by continuous 
annual and stated increments to a fixed maximum, 
F. 46. 

Comyns. A service scale would facilitate transfers, 4107- 
4110 and C. 34. 

Cox, Dent, and Spratt advocate a service scale. Cox, 
1936 and C. 11a, 8, ¢, d. 

There should be certain stages at which a man should 
be stopped unless qualified to proceed, which should be 
decided by ‘a system of annual and special reports. Cox, 
1968-1974 and C. 116, ¢, d. 

Would not fix any limit to the number to go up to 
the maximum, but owing to the natural waste of the 
office, does not think there would be many at the maxi- 
mum. Cox, 1984-1995. ; 

Owing to the probable reductions in the superior 
appointments, does not think the service scale would 
cost more than the present classification. Cox, 1996— 
1997. Dent, 1997-1999, 2002-2004, 2006-2007. 

Think this scheme would be favourably received by 
the service. Cox and Dent, 2008. 

Such a scheme would make it easier to apportion 
pay to work. Dent, 2010. Cox, 2011-2016 and 

ules 

There would also be a much stronger barrier against 
the promotion of an inferior man. Cox, 2017-2019, 
2027-2028. Dent, 2019, 2029, 2022-2024. Spratt, 
2025-2026 and C. ile and d. 

Dent. See Coz. 

Donald sees no reason except for economical considera- 
tions why a service scale with stops for incompetence 
should not be introduced, 2521-2522, 2525. 

Goggs advocates a service scale of pay. Specimen of 
such a scalé/ 3278-3279 and C. 28. 

Greg is in favour of a service scale for. each grade in the 
service, F. 26. 

Hannay proposes a general service scale of pay through- 
out the service, 954-959, 963-965. 

Proposed rates of pay under service scale, 967-971, 
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SERVICE SCALE—cont. ; 

Horan advocates a service scale with bars for inefficiency, 

as far as the top of the first class, 1581-1984, 1605. 
Distribution of work under service scale, 1585-1587. 

Johnstone advocates a general service scale of pay, 3990. 

Jones. See Shillingford. 

Jorey, Rogers, Guibert, and Oliver suggesting service 
seale, C. 14. 

Mayhew suggests a service scale, 3756, 3759, and C. 31. 

Rowsell considers the service scheme proposed by Mr. 
Cox and others an excellent suggestion if arrangements 
can be made to prevent the State having to pay unduly 
for the work done, 1862-1865. 

Shillingford, Brown, and Jones advocate a service scale 
throughout the service. Shillingford, 4625 and C. 42. 
Shipp. The clerks in the London and Westminster Bank 
are paid on two scales of salary, a service scale, and a 
class salary attaching to each of the different classes, 

4699-4701. 

Spratt. See Cox. 

Stephenson. The present system of classification is in- 
jurious. A service scale, with increments granted only 
on satisfactory reports from the head of the department, 
should be substituted for it, C. 27c. 


Stuart. Ditto, C. 39. 
Walpole thinks a service scale a mistake altogether, 2993— 
2994. 


Whitehead does not advocate the one class seale, but 
would still retain the division into classes, 5067-5068 
and. C. 450. 

Wolley thinks a division into classes preferable to a 
system of service pay with stops for inefficiency, 2125— 
2138 and C. 120. 


Surttincrorp, A. N., Brown, W. M., and Jonns, E., repre- 
senting the Travelling Post Office Branch. 


—— Evidence of, 4602-4641. 
Paper handed in by, C. 42. 


Number of clerks and superior officers in the travelling 
Post Office Branch. Brown, 4604-4605. 

Duties. Are chiefly employed at night. Brown, 4606, 
4638. Jones, 4607-4608, Shillingford, 4616, 4632-4633, 
and C. 42. 

Injurious effects of constant railway travelling. Shilling- 
ford, 4609-4615, 4628-4631. Jones, 4631. Brown, 
4639 and C. 42. ai 

Pay compared with other branches of the Post Office. 
Shillingford, 4617-4621 and ©. 24. 

Promotion is very slow. Advocate a service scale through- 
out the whole service. “View with alarm the threatened 
extinction of clerks and superintendents in their branch. 
Shillingford, 4622-4627 and C. 42, 

Claim equal remuneration with other branches whose work 
is similar, and think that owing to the nature of their 
duties, some consideration should be allowed in the 
matter of superannuation, or that they might be allowed 
the option of exchanging to another office after a cer- 
tain number of years service. Shillingford, 4634 and 
C. 42. 

Are allowed 5s. a journey, which is only just enough to 
cover the expenses. Shillingford, 4636-4637. 

Ave in favour of open competition, C. 42. 

Transfers cannot be made under the present system without 
manifest injustice, C. 42. 

Staff appointments and principal clerkships should be 
filled from the general body in each branch. In re- 
commending for promotions, the permanent head of a 
department should obtain the assistance of the various 
chiefs of branches, C. 42. 

Inequality in leave granted in various departments. Submit 
that owing to the nature of their duties they require a 
longer period of leave than one month, C. 42. 


Sur, T. P., secretary-of the London and Westminster Bank: 
—— Evidence of, 4673-4761. 
Number of clerks, 4674. 


{ 

Rules as to age, examination, &c. on entrance, 4675-4678. 

Candidates are nominated by the directors in rotation and 
by the Board. In the latter case perhaps three men are 
nominated and compete for a vacancy, 4679-4682, 4728— 
4729. 

Clerks are admitted in the first instance as tellers ; they are 
on probation for two years. Ifa teller at the end of five 

"years service, is not found competent to pass into the 

classes he has to leave the bank, 4683-4684, 4694-4698, 
4753. 

Rate of pay on entrance, rules as to security, and life assur- 
ance, 4683-4684, 4738-4729, 4741-4742. 

The ordinary élerks are divided into four classes with 

~ salaries up to 400/. per annum, above which are a certain 
number of superior officers, who are not classified, but 
whose salaries are fixed from time to time by the 
directors, 4684. : 

Promotion -is absolutely by merit, 4677-4678, 4685, 4688, 
469, 34754. 


Surep, IT’. P.—cont. 


There are two scales-of salary, a service scale and a. class 
roe attaching to each of the different classes, 4699- 

The numbers in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes and of the 
tellers are about equal.” Number of staff appointments. 
A man of very ordinary ‘ability is sure to reach the 
maximum of the classes far before 25 years, 4702-4704. 

No one is introduced into the bank except as a teller, and all 
paavap he: are filled up from within the bank, 4705— 

A pein ae number of clerks leave from various causes, 

A pension scheme has been introduced, 4709, 4737, 4739- 
4741, 4761. 

The plan of giving bonuses has been done away with, 4710. 

are greek are fixed with reference to the work, 4711- 

; ; 

Rules as to holidays, 4714-4717. 

Hours of attendance, 4718-4720, 4723— 4727. 

Extra work is paid for only in very exceptional cases, 4720. 

There is an ample supply of persons anxious to enter the 
bank, 4721-4722. 

There is no material difference between those who come in 
under competition and those who are nominated by the 
directors, 4730-4731. 

Rules as to junior clerks, 4725-4736. 

Social class from which the clerks are drawn, 4743-4746. 

Nominations are frequently given to the sons of officers in 
the bank. They are not allowed to work in the same 
department as their fathers, 4747-4750. 

Clerks are sometimes dismissed, but not often, 4751-4752. 

Rules as to sick leave, 4757-4761. 


SIMpson, J. examiner of police accounts, Home Office. 
Opinions on the various points referred to in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s letter, F, 28. 


Surtu, G. R., controller, Returned Letter Office, Post Office: 
—— Evidence of, 3868-3900. 


Employs a large number of female clerks, and has found 
the system a complete success, 3869-3872. 

The letters are first examined by men clerks, who lay aside 
any containing indecent remarks or valuables ; the rest 
are handed over to the female clerks to return, 3872— 
3875, 3877. 

They are very quick and accurate, and easily kept in disci- 
pline. Compare favourably with male clerks in these 
respects. Are generally employed in separate rooms 
to the male clerks, and are under a female superinten-. 
dent, 8871-3876, 3878-3894, 3897-3899. 

Limits of age, pay, examination. Believes they are entitled 
to superannuation, but no case has yet arisen, 3879-3885. 

Employs a few on higher work, such as endorsing inquiry 
papers, ledger work, &e. Is cautiously and judiciously 
extending their employment, 3886, 3892-3894. 

There is no condition to prevent the employment of married 
women, 3887-3889. 

There is some jealousy on the part of the “assistants,” 
who think that the employment of female clerks places 
their labour at a disadvantage, 3895-3896. 


Socrery PoR PrRomoTing THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
Representative from. See Kine, Miss. 


SotpierR CLERKS: 
Curtis. Pensioners from the army might be employed as 
sorters, C. 46. . 
Donnelly. Particulars respecting, 5688-5173. 
Knox, does not think the employment in the War Office 
of non-commissioned. officers who have left the army 
could be extended, 92-98. : 


Soricrrors’ FIRMS, replies to questions sent to various, G. 2.: 


SOMeE Lye D. H., representing the clerks in the district post 
offices: 


— Evidence of, 4642-4672. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 43. 


Work in district offices is a sort of epitome of the work of 
the Post Office. Nature of the work, 4644 and C. 43. 
The metropolitan district clerks form one body.. They are 
never transferred to the central office. Promotion is not 

limited to one office, 4649-4650, 4662-4663. 

Classification and pay of district clerks, 4651-4655. 

Promotion is very slow indeed, 4656-4657 and C. 43. 

The salaries of the general body of clerks is in great need 
of revision. Advocates the introduction of the grading 
system, Wishes to be graded with other more highly 
paid departments..in which the work is not more 
important than in his, 4659-4661 and C. 43. 

District. postmasterships are open to the departments of 
the General Post Office, 4664-4667 and C, 438. 

Made an application for an increase of salary some little 
time ago, but have received no answer to it. Thinks 
that clerks should receive an acknowledgment of their 
memorials, 4668-4671. 


eee, D2. 
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Sons oF Cryin SERVANTS : ( 


Atkin. Suggesting that a certain number of vacancies 
should be reserved for, 1420-1427. 

Biggs. A certain number of appointments should be re- 
served for, on passing a test examination, C. 18. 

Bourne. The son of an officer in the Civil Service should 
have some consideration if his parent had done good 
service, 932-933. 


Brien. A certain number of cadetships should be given 
annually to sons of civil servants in a limited competition, 
5896 and C. 50d. 

Caillard. Approves of the principle of reserving places 
for, 4355. 

Childers thinks the proposal to give heads of departments 
occasionally the power of nominating the sons or re- 
lations of meritorious servants in their departments 
would lead to more mischief than almost any other 
departure from open competition, 3426-3427. 

Chubb. Yn the Bank of England one appointment in every 
six is allotted to the sons of clerks ; they are subject to 
precisely the same examination and regulations as clerks 
nominated by directors. They are about ona par with 
other clerks, 5225, 5284-5285. 


Clarke suggests that a certain number of appointments 


should be reserved annually for competition among the 
sons of civil servants, C. 26. 

Collier submits the question whether some change of 
practice is not due to the members of the Civil Service 
as having a claim to special privilege on behalf of their 
sons, F. 120. 

Dawson. In Railway Clearing House applications for 
appointments from relatives of men in the service are 
encouraged, 5809-5810, 5855-5857. 

Farr thinks that it is rather hard upon a civil servant that 
he can do nothing for his children in his own profession, 
and that the country should not neglect to recognize the 
valuable services of fathers by giving their sons, if found 
qualified, the favourable chance of nomination, F. 30. 

Gilbert and Oliver submit that a certain proportion of 
appointments should be reserved for the sons of civil 
servants on passing a test examination, C. 14. 

Gripper does not think there is a strong opinion in the 
service that civil servants are by open competition a 
good deal shut out from obtaining employment for their 
sons, as under the old system, though the son of a civil 
servant might get a nomination, it did not follow that he 
would gain an appointment, 2820-2822. 

Hannay suggests that the Treasury should reserve a per- 
centage of the appointments to be given to the sons of 
those already in the service, on passing a fair test ex- 
amination, C. 5b. 

Lalor suggests that a limited number of appointments 
should be reserved for competition among the sons of 
civil servants, C. 9. 

Oliver. See Gilbert. 


Paymaster-General’s Office, Clerical Staff, are of opinion 
that in any modification of the present system of entrance, 
some provision should be made for the admission to 
the service of the sons of meritorious public servants, 
¥. 13. j 

Shipp. Nominations are frequently given to the sons of 
officers in the bank. They are not allowed to work in 
the same department as their fathers, 4747-4750. 

Walker would reserve half of the vacancies in the service 
for the sons of civil servants on passing a test examina- 
tion, 2178-2190. 

Sons of old officers are very efficient, 2191-2193. 

Wolley thinks that sons of civil servants should be nomi- 
nated to compete for vacancies, 2107-2108. 


Sprarr, A., evidence of. See Cox. 


SranFiexp, F., and CrooxsHank, F., representing the Money 
Order Branch, Post Office. 


Evidence of, 4112-4226. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 35. 


Are in favour of grading the service as a whole, and the 
adoption of a service scale. To effect this, the mechanical 
work, of which there is an immense quantity in the 
Money Order Office, should be done by the class at present 
called writers. A limited number of men, selected under 
ahigh class competitive examination, should be intrusted 
with the higher class work. Stanfield, 4115-4116. 
Crookshank, 4143-4145, 4179-4181, and C. 35. 

Under such a system the present number of higher paid 
clerks might be considerably reduced. Vested interests 
should be duly regarded. Stanfield, 4117-4120. 

Have found boy clerks extremely useful, and very good 
workers on mechanical duties. Stanfield, 4121. 

Owing to the department being undermanned, many boys 
have extra work given to them. They are very much 
overworked, and cannot carry on their education, Stan. 


field, 4121-4124, 4131, Crookshank, 4125-4133, 4150- 
4151. 


STANFIELD, F’., and CrooxsHanx, F'.—cont. 


Think boy clerks might pass: into men clerks, and be 
employed on mechanical duties. At present they pass 
without any further examination into men clerks, and 
are employed on work of the same character as the 
clerks who have undergone a competitive examination. 
Only three or four have qualified themselves under 
regulation 2. Stanfield, 4134-4136. Crookshank, 4156- 
4141, 4145-4147. 


Thinks it would generally be possible to improve the pay 
of the clerks doing the higher work, by enlarging the 
number of clerks of a subordinate class doing the lower 
work. Stanfield, 4142. Crookshank, 4145. 

In very exceptional cases would allow men to rise from 
one class to the other. Stanfield, 4143 and C. 35. 

Are in favour of promotion by seniority with efficiency up 
to staff appointments, above which promotion should be 
by selection. Objections to promotion by merit, which 
give great dissatisfaction. In their office there is no 
room for the display of great ability, the duties generally 
being of a mere mechanical and routine character. 
Method in which promotions are made. Crookshank, 
4157-4160, 4162-4178, 4185, 4187-4189, 4191-4202, 
4208-4212, 4221-4296. Stanfield, 4161-4162, 4190-4191, 
4202-4208, 4219-4220, and C. 35. 

Difficulties in the way of appealing. Crookshank, 4186, 
4220. 

Difference in the amount of leave in different offices. 
Crookshank, 4213-4217 and C. 35. 

Think the present system of paying for extra duty at the 
uniform rate of 10d. an hour is very unfair. It should 
be paid for in accordance with the rate of the salary of the 
officer called upon to perform it. Stanfield, 4218 and 
C:,35. 

The principle of open competition is a good one, but owing 
to the anomalies in the service has not hada fair chance. 
C. 35. 

Transfers ‘would be facilitated by the general grading of 
the service, and the appointment of men to the service 
generally, and not to particular departments, ©. 35. 


Srartonrry Orrice: 
Replies to questions sent to head of, E. 12. 
— Statements from. 


Clerical staff, F. 27. 
Controller, Mr. W. R. Greg, F. 26: 


SrerHENson, J., representing the Repayment Branch of the 
Special Commissioners department, Inland Revenue. 


— Lvidence of, 3220-32484. 
— Papers handed in by, C. 27a, b, e, and d. 


The service should be placed under three divisions, division 
1 should be restricted to those departments which abso- 
lutely require a very high education, all the remain- 
ing departments of the service should be included under 
division 2, with the exception of certain Excise officers, 
&c., who should come under the 8rd division, 3225-3226 
and C. 27¢ and d. : 

Thinks that it would be an impolitic step to place such 
branches as his own under the 8rd division, 3226 and 
C. 27d. 

Salary in his office, 3227-3233 and C. 27a. 

Nature of the work in his office. Contends that the salaries 
are not equal to those in other departments in which the 
work is no more important, and into which men enter 
by the same examination, 3234-8248a and C. 27a, b, c. 

Open competition should be maintained, C. 27c. 

Proposed standards of examination and limits of age, C. 
27e. 

In all examinations candidates obtaining a certain mini- 
mum number of marks, although they may have been 
unsuccessful in obtaining one of the then vacancies, 
should be placed on a list, and as vacancies occur should 
receive appointments without any further test of effi- 
ciency. In the meantime such men might be employed 
in the place of writers as vacancies occur, C. 27c. 

Each clerk on first appointment should pass through a 
year’s probation, C. 27c. 

The present system of classification is injurious. A service 
scale should be substituted for it, with increments granted 
only on satisfactory reports from the head of the depart- 
ment, C. 27c. 

Under a service scale transfers could easily be carried out, 
C. 27. 


In consideration of the good service of many of the present 
writers, it is submitted that those who wish to compete 
for appointments on the establishment should be allowed 
to do so up to a certain age, upon producing satisfactory 
reports from the heads of their departments, C. 27e. 

The retention of Writers at the present rate of pay is most 
unjust and prejudicial to the seryive. It is suggested 
that they should be allowed an increase up to a maximum 
of not less than ‘10s. per day, C. 27c. 


STEVENS, C., evidence of. See Puarts. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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Sruart, ©.E., representing the Engineer’s department, Post 
Office: 


—_ Evidence of, 4474-4509. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 39. 


SUPERANNUATION—cont, 


Newmarch, W. In Glyn’s there is no fixed scheme of 
superannuation, but cases are considered upon their 
merits, 4782-4783. 


Was aclerk in the engineer’s office in the Hlectric Tele- 
graph Company’s service for a considerable number of 
years, 4476-4477. 

Present salary is very much more than he received when 
in the company’s service. When the staff of clerks was 
taken over by the Post Office the salaries were generally 
raised, 4478-4482, 4499. 

Are not paid at the same rate as other branches of. the 
Post Office, 4483-4485, 4500, and C. 39. 

Thinks that as a general rule people will not enter the 
Government service for the same remuneration that 
they would take in the commercial world, because in the 
latter they are always on the look-out to improve their 
positions in other ways, 4486-4487. 

The vacancies are filled at present by temporary men, as 
the regulations for filling them have not yet been formed. 
There has been no opportunity of judging whether there 
is likely to be any difficulty in filling them, 4488-4490. 

In private establishments the hours are longer and the pay 
is lower than in the Government service, there is not, 
moreover, the same fixity of tenure and certainty of 
pension. Does not think that these advantages would 
be sufficient with the present scale of pay to attract a 
sufficiently good class of men to be suitable for the per- 
manent officers of his department, 4491-4499, 

The telegraph service has increased very much of late 
years, and has thrown a great deal more responsibility 
on the clerks, but their salaries have not been raised in 
proportion, 4500-4504. 

There are only a few clerks employed on mechanical duties, 
4505-4506. 

Ts anxious that the engineer’s office may be included in 
any revision of the Post Office, 4507. 

Thinks that the ordinary run of men in Government offices 
ave very well paid, but that there should be opportunities 
of promotion for the better men as good as those which 
the outside professions would give, 4508-4509. 

The present system of selecting civil servants is a good 
one, but some modification might be made in the method 
of appointing successful candidates, C. 89. 

There should be one class of clerks, who should be paid on 
a service scale. The mechanical duties should be per- 
formed by an established class of writers whose position 
should be better than that of the present Civil Service 
writers, C. 39. 

Duties in engineer’s office.and grievances, C. 39. 


SUPERANNUATION: 


’ Bamford. Personally would like to see superannuation 
abolished, but thinks for the servicé at large it is a wise 
and benevolent measure and advantageous to the Go- 
vernment, 1275. 

Beacon. 
as mechanics, 2669-2671. 

Brown. See Shillingford. 

Childers thinks the advantage of restricting the numbers 
of officers entitled to superannuation a very great one. 
A heavy superannuation list would create dangers for 
the service in Parliament. Is of opinion that efficient 
employés could be got at the same wages whether the 
prospect of superannuation were held out or not, 3375- 
3382 and C. 29. 

Chubb. Wave ascheme for superannuation in the Bank 
of England, 5265-5269. 

Cole. Leaving the present system of superannuation as it 
exists, it is most desirable that every officer should be 
obliged to contribute a small per-centage on his salary, 
which should be funded, and when an officer’s service 
terminates by death or otherwise his full contribution 
with accumulated interest should be paid to him or his 
executors, FE. 48. 

Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commission ; Draftsmen in, 
request that their case may be deemed worthy of the 
same consideration with reference to superannuation 
allowance as has already been shown to others similarly 
situated, F. 24. 

Dawson. In Railway Clearing House there is a voluntary 
superannuatiou fund, 58438-5847. 

Findlay. Yn London and North-western Railway there is 
a superannuation association, 5193. 

Fleming thinks that it is on account of the pension that 
men do not leave the service more than they do, 5789- 
5791. 

Johnstone is decidedly in favour of maintaining the present 
system of superannuation, which is of great use in main- 
taining discipline, 4034-4040. 

Jones. See Shillingford. 

Lowe is very favourable to superannuation, which is a 
valuable instrument in dealing with the service, 3122- 
3123. 
| 
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Mechanic writers are entitled to superannuation | 


Shillingford, Brown, and Jones think that, owing to the 
nature of their duties in the Travelling Post Office de- 
partment, some consideration should be allowed them in 
the matter of superannuation, 4634 and C. 42. 

Shipp. Pension scheme in London and Westminster Bank, 
4709, 4737, 4739-4741, 4761. 

Sundry Civil Servants. Point out that those civil servants 
who entered the service after 1829 and before 1857 paid 
a large sum to the State towards the expense of super- 
annuation, and only enjoy the same scale on retirement 
as those who entered since, who have paid nothing, and 
a far inferior scale to that granted to those who joined 
the service before 1829, F. 49. 

Walker submits that the Treasury should have a larger 
discretionary power in respect of granting exceptional 
superannuations in the cases of official modifications or 
departmental stoppage of promotion or of desire for 
voluntary retirement, 2246. 

Thinks the provisions of the Pensions Commutation 
Act might be extended to all cases of retirement from 
the Civil Service, 2246. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CLASS : 


Bamford thinks it would be advantageous to have a 
supplementary class; would give them progressive pay 
and superannuation, 1264-1274 and C. 8. 

Bellamy. The lower duties in offices should be performed 
by men on a separate class who should have periodical 
increments to a given maximum. The establishment 
might be reeruited from this class, 5687. 

Carmichael. If the established writers were placed on the 
same footing as the supplementary clerks at the War 
Office and Board of Trade, their number slightly 
increased, and all the routine work given to them, a 
reduction of the established clerks might be possible, 
2426-2428. 

Thinks it quite possible to draw a distinction between 
the work of the established and supplementary classes, 
2426-2429, 

Cousins would have a supplementary class, common to all 
offices, who might be brought in as boys at about 15 
phd of age, 3062-3065, 3096-3099, -3107--3108, and 

J}. 24, 

Thinks that in the Inland Revenue generally, the number 
of upper clerks might be largely diminished by the 
introduction of a supplementary class, 3066-3069. 

Cox would have a supplementary class to be called clerks. 
Pay and terms upon which they should be engaged, 
1936, 1953-1954, and C. lla. 

Garnett. The system of substituting supplementary clerks 
for juniors might be carried further than it has been. 
eee pay of such class, 2950, 2967-2971, and 

2 22, 

Gripper recommends the establishment of a supplemen- 
tary class of clerks who should perform a good deal of 
the work now done by junior established clerks, 2844— 
2845, 2855-2857, 2909-2912, and C. 21. 

They should pass an examination similar to that for 2nd 
class assistants of Excise and should not be eligible for 
promotion to the establishment under any circumstances. 
They should always work under the superintendence of 
men of the higher grade, 2845-2849, 2858-2860, 2870-- 
2875, and C. 21. 

Proposals as to limits of age and salary of this class, 2861 
—2865 and C. 21. 

Heberden. Suggested pay and organization of proposed 
supplementary class, 1772-1777 and C. 10. 

They should do all the ordinary copying, 1778. 

Humphreys thinks that for permanent work permanent 
officers should be employed who should be on the 
establishment of offices as an inferior class of clerks, 
738-746. 

Great bulk of routine work should be done by a sub- 
ordinate establishment consisting partly of boys and 
partly of men. Proposed pay, &ec. of such a class, 789— 
790, 792. 

Knox. Views as to what a supplementary class should be, 
22-30, 86-88. 

It should be uniform throughout the service, 31-33, 
85. 

Considerable saving might be effected by the introduction 
of such a class. A supplementary class has already 
been introduced into the War Office and some other 
departments, 36-38. 

Lambert thinks the work now intrusted to writers might 
be divided into routine work, requiring a minor order of 
intelligence, which might be performed by an established 
class of writers, and temporary work, for which writers 
might be engaged by the hour, 5637-5641, 5644. 

By the establishment of such a class the number of 3rd 
class clerks might be reduced, 5642-5643, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CLAss.—cont. 


O’Farrell.. There should be asupplementary class. They 
would perform many duties now performed by the 
higher class clerks, 3173-3175, 5183-3188, and C. 25. 

Thompson, G. A. Mechanical duties might be deputed to 
men ofthe supernumerary branch. By employing such 
men in his office a large reduction in the number of 
higher clerks might be effected, 3724-3725. 

Thompson, R. Views as to supplementary class, F. 33. 

Wolley. A small reduction might be made in the number 
of junior clerks if supplementary clerks were employed, 
2063-2064, 2170-2173, and C. 12a. 

Would like to see a supplementary class with salaries 
from s0/. to 2501. or 300/., they should pass the 
examination for scheme 2, 2164 and C. 12a and b. 


db 


Trompson, A. G., controller of Post Office Savings Banks: 
—— Evidence of, 3773-3867. 
—— Paper handed in by, C. 82. 


Boy writers. See also C. 32. 

Number employed, 3707. est cant 
Are supplied by the Civil Service Commissioners. Limits of 
age, 3784. ? 
Perform duties such as writing acknowledgments, filling 

in printed forms, &c. fairly well, 3785-3787, 3861. 

Pay, 3790. ee : ‘ 

Give very little trouble as regards discipline. It is possible 
that they might commit fraud, but there is no immediate 
temptation before them to do so, 37 91-3795. 

Are employed on the same work and for the same number 
of hours as men writers, After a short time perform the 
work equally well and are more amenable to discipline, 
3799-3808. 

When disqualified to be boy writers on account of age, 
many obtain certificates as men writers, others enter as 
competitors for boy clerkships, or for clerkships under 
scheme 2, 3809, 3834-3836. 

Boy clerks ave promoted to the 8rd class on the major 
establishment when 19 years of age on a certificate by the 
head of the office. The 3rd class is recruited entirely 
from the boy clerks. Thoroughly approves of this 
system, 3810-3814, 3825-3828, 3836. 

Succeed admirably, 3815, 3861. 

Number, limits of age, and subjects of examination, 
3816-3820, 3862. 

In many cases continue their education after joining, 3821. 

Pay of boy clerks and 3rd class clerks, 3831. 

Thinks the low paid clerical labour, of which there is a 
great deal in his department, should be performed by 
boy’ clerks, who should enter by competition and be pro- 
moted to the permanent establishment, 3845-3853, 3857 
—3859. 

Are a superior class altogether to boy writers, 3853-3856. 

The proportion of clerks on the establishment, enables a 
large staff of boys to be employed with the prospect of 
promotion to the establishment, 3864-3866. 

Boy messengers. Number, 3796. 

Are of a much lower class than boy writers, 3797. 

Have answered very well indeed. Are promoted to be 
sorters but never become boy clerks, 3789, 3798. 

Temporary writers and old temporary clerks See also 
C. 32. 

Ceased to obtain them from the Civil Service Commission 
in February 1878, having found them very troublesome. 
There are only 18 left (out of 64), who are men of 
good character, and perform simple duties in a satis- 

, factory manner, 3£37-3841. 
Have also 15 of the oldtemporary clerks. They got in in 
different ways and do their work very well, 3842-3844. 
Would rather be without men writers at all, 3860. 


Tuomeson, G. A., representing the Registry of Warrants 
department, Inland Revenue: 

Evidence of, 3716-3744. 

—— Paper handed in by, C. 30. 

Is in favour of an equalization of system throughout the 
service, with one scale of pay, which would facilitate 
transfers, 3721-8722 and C. 30. 

Mechanical duties should be deputed to men of the super- 
numerary branch. By employing such men in his 
department, a large reduction in the number. of higher 
clerks might be effected, or, as suggested in a letter from 
the Treasury in February 1873, such work might be 
given to newly appointed clerks, whose due promotion 
might be effected by transfer to departments offering 
better prospects, 3723-3727, 3729-3731. 

The maximum of ‘the first class is 240/., above which there 
are only two staff appointments. Promotion is very 
slow, 3728, 3732-3737, and C. 30. 

No principle has been adopted in the appointments to the 
different departments, the result being that men who 
have passed high in examination often find themselves 


Tompson, G. A.—cont, © ; 


placed in inferior offices, as, happened in the case ‘of two 
gentlemen in his department, 3737-3744 and C. 30. 


There has been no general and equitable revision of the 


pay of the service as a whole, @. 30, 
Tuompson, R., chief clerk, War Office: 


ee as to grading the service or grouping offices, &c., 
D9. 


TRANSFERS : 


Atkin. Difficulty of transferring redundants under present 
system of classification, 1428. 

Bamford. ‘Thinks there would be no difficulty in trans- 
ferring a man from his office to any office of a similar 
nature, 1224. 

Bell and Carmichael. In certain cases men have been 
promoted by transfer to the Naval department of the 
meen from subordinate departments. Bell, 2354— 
' It might be an advantage sometimes to allow such 
pseu Bell, 2359. | Carmichael, 2430-2432 and 

Sees no objection to the transfer of a junior from one 
department to another, but would object to transfers in 
the higher classes. Bell, 2385-2392a and C. 15. 

Does not think a system of allowing clerks to be 
transferred from the dockyards to Admiralty would work 
well. Bell, 2393-2402, 2407. 

Reason for objecting to transfers to Naval depart- 
ment from assistant divisions, is that the examination 
for the latter being lower, there is no guarantee as to a 
man’s social position. Carmichael, 2443a. 

Bellamy. Clerks in Local Government Board are opposed 
to the’ transfer of clerks from one department to another, 
5687. 

Board of Trade, Assistant Clerks. Suggest that there 
are great difficulties in the way of transfers so long as 
the present’ differences in the scales of pay in the 
different: departments continue to exist, but assuming a 
satisfactory solution of the question of grading the 
service to be arrived at, think-that the practical expe- 
rience of heads of departments will enable them to 
meet difficulties which may arise with regard to inter- 
ference with promotion, F. 6. 

Brien. Service scale would, in opinion of Irish Civil 
Service Committee, make transfers advisable in them- 
selves and welcome to the service, C. 50a. 

Brown. See Shilling ford. 

Caillard. Should be avoided except in urgent cases. 
Difficulty of-making them would be reduced to a mini- 
mum by the introduction of a service scale or a system 
of grading offices, 4858-4866 and C. 37a and 6. 

Carmichael. See Bell. ; 

Cari considers that a power of transfer is expedient, and 
that a man of good menta. capacity who has been 
educated in the service should not be lost to it if made 
redundant on the reduction of an office, F. 7. 

Childers. Uniformity in the rates of pay throughout the 
service would facilitate transfers which are very desirable 
in some cases, 3389-3390. ; 

Civil Service Commissioners urge the importance of an 
adequate test of the fitness of the person transferred 
for the new position to which he is to be appointed, 
F. 2. 

Clarke. A one class scale would facilitate transfers and 
afford a ready means of absorbing redundant clerks, 
C. 26. . 

Cole. Every staff officer or elerk should be held liable 
to be transferred from one office to another according to 
the requirements of the public service. The Civil 
Serviee Commissioners should become a central office 
of communication for effecting transfers, changes, &c., 
F. 48. 

Collier. It would be unadvisable to introduce into the 
service any general notion that the practice of trans- 
ferring men would be largely adopted, as it would tend 
to relax habits of discipline and make men care less for 
excellence in their own line of business, F. 12a. 

Colliver. Grading the offices in classes would facilitate 
the transfer of redundants, C. 40, 

Commissioners in Lunacy, Clerks to. Under the present 
arrangements the transfer of clerks from one office to 
another, except by appointment to a special post not 
included in the ordinary routine of promotion, would 
necessarily involve great injustice. To render a system 
of transfer just, a universal scale of pay throughout the 
service, or at least in that part of it in which the system 
is to obtain, seems necessary. Circumstances under 
which they consider exchanges would be beneficial, 
¥. 46. 

Comyns. A clerk who is transferred to another depart- 
ment should have the same prospects and pay in the 
new office as in that from which he was transferred. 
This would be the case under a general. service scale, 
4107-4110 and-C. 34. ; 


INDEX, 


TRANSFERS cont. RWI? a 


Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe ‘Commission, Clerical Staff, 
are of opinion that when men’ are transferred from one 
office to another their rate of pay and status in the 
service should not be lowered, F. 23. 

Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commissioners see no reason 
why transfers should not take place, especially in cases of 
abolition or reduction. They should only be made 
with the consent of the heads of departments, and care 
should be taken that a clerk who was transferred did 
not lose salary, or that he did not interfere unduly with 
the promotion in the office to which he was transferred, 
¥F.22. 

Cousins. In making transfers, seniority of service should 

not, alone be considered, though it should, have due 
weight, 3109-3110 and C. 24, 

Crookshank. See Stanfield. 

Curzon, The transfer from his office to another, if the 
clerk were thereby placed in a better position, would 
be an encouragement to a deserving man, and a benefit 
to the public seryice generally though it must be to 

some extent detrimental to the office from which he - 
is removed, F. 9, 

Donald: Desirable to grade the service so that redundant 
clerks might be transferred to other departments, 2519- 
2520. 

Exchequer and Audit department, Clerical Staff. Trans- 
fers should be made as seldom as possible, and should 
be confined to redundant officers. The principle that 
should govern all transfers is that no injury should be 
inflicted, either to the man transferred, or to the men 
in the office to which he is transferred, F. 20a. 

Farr. The transfer of officers involves considerable diffi- 
culty, but it should be practicable if the Commissioners 
succeed in grading the service as a whole, F. 30. 

Garnett. It is very difficult under the present system to 
carry out transfers. If the service were graded they 
might be effected on a principle of equality both as 
regards pay and length of service, C. 22. 

Gilbert and Oliver. In many cases transfers would be 
advantageous. Difficulties would be removed by grading 
the service, ©. 14. : 

Godsell would allow free exchange between clerks of the 
game rank in different departments. The circumstances 
of ‘the transfer’ would rule the position in which a 
transferee should be placed in his new office. There is 
a great difficulty in transferring redundant clerks under 
the present system, 632-650. 

Graham is very averse to receiving redundant clerks from 
other offices unless they come in at the bottom of the 
list of established assistant clerks, F’. 29a. 

Greg thinks that the working in of redundant clerks, 
whatever their salary may be, must be at’ the bottom 
of the entire establishment, I’. 26. 

Gripper. The transfer of redundant clerks as the service 
is at present constituted is sure to be attended with great 
inconvenience and serious injury, 2826 and C. 21. 

Explanation of the present practice in the Tnland 
Revenue with regard to the transfer of clerks -when 
consolidating departments and of redundants, 2826-2833 
and.C. 21. 

Would not promote men by transfer to other depart- 
ments, 2893-2898. 

Hannay. Difficulty of effecting transfers under present 
system of classification, C. 50. 

Heberden. Almost impossible to carry, out a system of 
transfers of redundants with justice, except in the junior 
classes, 1746, 1748-1751, and C. 10. 

Would allow a system of transfers by exchange, with 
the consent of the heads of departments, 1747 and 
C. 10. 

Helps. The scheme of shifting men from office to office 
seems likely to be fraught with injustice and eventually 
to create great discontent throughout the service. If 
applied at all it should only be to the highest perma- 
nent officials, F. 1. 


Hill thinks that the principles upon which men should be 
transferred from office to office are, first, that they should 

pe placed in any vacant situation for which they are 
qualified, and secondly, that they should not suffer a loss 
of salary, F. 17. 

Horan. Ut would be advantageous to transfer redundant 
clerks to another office instead of forcing them to leave 
the service. A service scale would facilitate transfers, 
1592-1596. 

Johnstone. The present difficulties as to transfers would 
be removed by making all appointments to the Civil 
Service generally and not to a particular department, 

and by adopting a general seryice scale of pay, 3982— 

3998 and C. 33. 

Jones. . See Shillingford. ; 

Lambert has not given the question of the transfer of 
-redundants much thought... There is.a difficulty in de- 
ciding where they are to be placed in the new office. 


The transfer of two clerks from the Home and Privy - 
i} 
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TRANSFERS—cont. 


Lambert.—cont. 


Council offices to his department did not cause ill 
feeling because they were retained upon their special 
work, 5662-5665. 

Mayhew. Under a service scale transfers might be 
effected and labour economized, 3756, 3759, and C. 31. 
O'Connor. ‘There is little doubt that a system of trans- 
fer would be very, generally suspected of being but 
a cloak, as it unquestionably eould be made a conve- 

nience, for jobbery, F. 36.. ; 

O’ Farrell thinks that a uniform seale of pay would meet 
the difficulties of transfer in the case of cognate offices. 
Does not see how transfers are to be effected between 
offices in which the duties are widely different, 3189— 
(3192 and C. 25. 

Oliver. See Gilbert. 


Paymaster-General’s Office, Clerical Staff. On the aboli- 
tion of an office there should be no compulsory placing 
on superannuation. Care should be taken that no 
abolished officer should: be appointed to an office inferior 
in any way to that in which he originally served. Sug- 
gestions as to how this might be carried out, F. 13. 

Registrar-General’s Office, Clerical Staff. Believe that 
no system of transfer could be devised which would not 
injure the prospects either of the men transferred, or the 
men in the office to which the transfer is made, F. 31. 

Rowsell. Transfers would be facilitated by a system of 
grouping offices, 1854. 

Would regulate the number of higher paid clerks in 
offices by a system of transfers, to effect which a 
tribunal should be instituted, 1866-1869. 

Shillingford, Brown, and Jones. Transfers cannot be 
made under the present system without manifest in- 
justice, which would cease if the service were graded as 
a whole, C. 42. 


Simpson. Under the present system transfers cannot be 
effected without injustice. Even under a system of 
grading, does not think it would be desirable to intro- 
duce the system of transfer asa rule of the service. 
The most that should be done, would be to make transfers 
possible when public interests demanded them, F. 28. 

Stanfield and Crookshank. Transfers would be facili- 
tated: by the general grading of the service and the 
appointment of men to the service generally and not 
to particular departments, C, 35. 


Stationery Office, Clerical Staff. Deprecate transfers which 
appear inadvisable. They should in no case take place 
without the consent of the clerk proposed to be removed. 
In ease of abolition of duties, offers of transfer, with due 
recompense for any loss of pay or promotion, should be 
made to the redundant clerks. In no case should the 
clerks in an office receiving redundant clerks suffer in 
pay or promotion, F. 27. 

Stephenson. Under a service scale transfers could easily 
be carried out, C. 27c. 

Stuart. No system suggests itself by which transfers can 
be made without great inconvenience and injustice, 
while the present practice in each office of promoting 
from class to class by seniority prevails, C. 39. 

Temporary Drafismen, War Office. Think that it would 
be beneficial to the service, as well as to themselves, if 
they could be transferred from office to office when an 
establishment is abolished or reduced in numbers, 
F. 436. 

Thompson, G. A. tis very difficult to make transfers at 
present. A general system of pay which should apply 
to the whole service would obviate this difficulty 
C. 30. 

Walpole would freely transfer clerks in the bottom class 
from one department of an office to another, but not in 
the higher classes, 3026-8032 and C. 23. 

If redundant clerks are transferred to another depart 
ment, they should come in at the bottom, as they would 
know nothing of the work, 3033-3034, 3043-3048. 

Whitehead. : It would be very difficult to. carry out trans- 
fers without injustice, though in certain cases they might 
be of use. They would be facilitated by the adoption 
of the one class scale, 5048-5050. 

Young. When aman is transferred to another office, he 
should be placed at the foot of the same class in which 
he has served, as an extra appointment, the proper 
number of clerks in the office being preserved by not 
fillmg up a vacancy in the lowest class. It would be 
very desirable to ayoid transferring men at all, 2705— 
2722 and C. 20. 

Transfers from one branch of the office to another are 
limited to the junior clerks, 2786-2791. 


TREASURY : 


County Court department of, letter from clerical staff of, 
Buddy 

Letter from Mr. Law, enclosing copy of Treasury minute, 
dated 25th May 1870, under which the Treasury was 
reorganized, F. 10. 
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W. 


Waker, W. H. R., accountant-general of the Navy : 
— Evidence of, 2176-2246. 
— Paper handed in by, C. 18. 


Would have half the vacancies in the service filled up by 
open competition, and the other half reserved for the 
sons of civil servants on passing a test examination, 
2178-2190. 

Sons of old officers are very efficient, 2191-2193. 

Would make service interchangeable in the different 
departments of the Admiralty (except the Naval depart- 
ment), having acommon muster roll as at the dockyards, 
2194-2200. 

A well considered establishment of clerks and established 
writers, together with a class of writers without a vested 
interest, and entered upon provisional hire at the rate 
of 1s. an hour would provide for fluctuations in work, 
2201, 2226. ; 

Remarks on the system introduced into the Admiralty by 
Mr. Childers in 1869, 2201-2202. 

Is very much opposed to the employment of writers at 10d. 
an hour, 2201-2204, 2210, 2212. 

Thinks that the writers who came in under the arrange- 
ment of 1869 would have continued satisfied with it, 
2206-2209. 

The differences in the scales of pay in the several depart- 
ments approximately related to each other as regards 
work and responsibility are naturally considered un- 
necessary and inequitable. Would arrange the offices 
in groups, each group to have a common scale of salary. 
The proportion of men in the different classes would vary 
in the different offices. Does not think it desirable to 
reduce the promotion in the different offices to a dead 
level of equality, 2213-2225. 

If the employment of the writer class is to be restricted to 
duties of less importance than those which ordinarily 
devolve on clerks in the earlier stages of their career, is 
not prepared to recommend their employment in the 
departments for which he is responsible ; but if the 
re-organization of 1869 is to be maintained is prepared 
to advocate the employment for permanent work of the 
existing class of established writers with certain modifi- 
cations in the pay, 2226. 

Writers should be nominated by the head of the depart- 
ment, and should pass a qualitative examination, 2226— 
2227. 

They should have no claim to rise to the position of 
clerk; but in the case of a writer showing special 
ability, the chief of his office might recommend him to 
the head of the department under the prescribed regu- 
lations for the qualitative examination as clerk, 2226. 

Remarks as to the circumstances under which Mr. Cox and 
others gave evidence, 2228-2230. 

Thinks annual increments better than periodical jumps, 
2231-2232. 

The principle of promotion should be reduced to a defined 
basis. Desires that the basis laid down in the Order in 
Council of the 11th August 1854, the Admiralty memo- 
randum of 17th August 1869, and the Admiralty order 
of 24th March 1874, should be faithfully carried out 
in the service generally, 2234, 2238-2239, 2242, and 
Cais: 

Present organization of his department. Thinks it is 
beneficial to the public service, and does not desire to 
alter it, 2233-2235, 2240-2241. 

Would have no division into schemes 1 and 2, 2243- 
2245. 

Submits that the Treasury should possess a larger dis- 
cretionary power in respect to granting exceptional 
superannuations in the cases of official modifications, or 
departmental stoppage of promotions or of desire for 
voluntary retirement, 2246. 

Would like to see some system of awarding pensions to 
the widows of civil servants, 2246. 

Thinks the provisions of the Pensions Commutation. Act 
might be extended to all cases of retirement from the 
Civil Service, 2246. 


Watvots, C., assistant controller, Legacy and Succession Duty 


department, Inland Revenue. 


_—— Hvidence of, 2981-3048. 
—- Paper handed in by, C. 23. 


Thinks that since the appointment of the Civil Service 
Commission a better class of clerks have entered his 
office. Those who have entered under scheme 2 are 
not quite so good as those who entered under the pre- 
vious system, 2983-2986, 2989, and C. 23. 

Thinks the clerks in his office should be under scheme 1, 
2987-2988 and C. 23. 

Would have two grades of clerks for the whole service. 
The clerks in one office cannot well be divided into two 
grades. The lower grade will overlap the upper. Offices 
under grade 1. should be supplemented by writers and 
not by clerks of grade 2, 2990-2991 and C, 22. 


WaLpotr, C.—cont. 


Would promote by pure and simple selection from the very 
first. Thinks a service scale a mistake altogether, 2992 
-2995, 3008, and C, 53. 

A man should be appointed to the lowest class, with a 
salary of say 90/. to 200/., he should never rise out of 
this class unless he showed capacity for doing higher 
work, 2995-3007. 

Offices should not be divided into classes for the sake of 
supplying promotion ; the number in each class should 
be regulated by the requirements of the work, 2997 
and C. 23. 

Thinks the present system of employing writers has 
answered very well, but the heads of departments should 
have the power of granting a bonus or reward for con- 
tinuous good service. Writers should only be employed 
on mechanical duties, 3009-3022 and C, 23. 

Would freely transfer clerks in the bottom class from’ one 
department of an office to another, but not in the higher 
classes, 3026-3032 and C. 23. 

When redundant clerks are transferred to another depart- 
ment, they should come in at the bottom as they would 
know nothing of the work, 3033-3034, 3043-3048, 

Staff officers should be selected from clerks in the depart- 
ment. The greatest discouragement the service now has, 
is appointing people from outside the service to staff 
appointments, 3036-3040 and C, 23. 

Does not approve of grading the service as a whole, 3041, 


War Orrice : 


Remarks by Mr, R. Thompson on evidence and statements 
of men in, D. 3. 


Replies to questions sent to head of, BH. 13. 
— Statements handed in by men in: 


Adjutant and Quartermaster-General’s department, 3rd 
class clerks, F. 35. 

Army Clothing department, non-salaried clerks, F. 40. 

Army Clothing department, 3rd class clerks, F. 39, 

Financial Secretary’s department, supplementary clerks 
appointed under open competition, scheme 2, F. 37. 

King, T. K., senior clerk, Military Secretary’s division, 
F. 34, b 

Martinelli, A., supplementary clerk, Financial Secretary’s 
department, F. 38a and 6. 

O’Connor, A., 3rd class clerk, member of the old War 
Office establishment, F. 36. 

Ramsay, G. D., director of clothing, Army Clothing de- 
partment, I’. 41. ) 

Royal Engineer department, clerks in, F. 42. 

Temporary draftsmen, F. 43a and 6. 

Thompson, R., chief clerk and registrar, F. 33. 


—— Witnesses from: 

Austin, See Gray. 

Clayton, J. R., writer, Carriage department , Woolwich, 376 
-415 and C. 3. 

Davey, R. R, F., junior clerk, Financial Secretary’s depart- 
ment, 166-173 and C. la and 6. 

Gray, H. W., and Austin, G. C., 8rd class clerks, members 
of the old War Office establishment, 136-165. 

Knox, R. H., principal and estimate clerk, 1-135. 


Werr, G., writer, Inland Revenue, stating the case of the 
temporary or extra clerks, F. 16. 


WuirrenraD, W. E., and Curtis, J. M., Registrar-General of 
Seamen’s department, Board of Trade : 


—— Hvidence of, 4920-5092. 
—— Papers handed in by, C. 45a and 6, and C. 46. 


Capacity in which he gives evidence. “Whitehead, 4925. 

Thinks the seale of salaries in his office is inadequate as 
compared with other offices in which the duties are similar 
in character and of no more importance. Opportunities 
he has had of comparing the work. Prospects of pro- 
motion are also very small. Whitehead, 4926-4962, 
5028-5030, and C. 45a. 

Until two years ago it was the practice to employ temporary 
clerks on weekly wages. Vacancies on the establish- 
ment were filled up by competition among a certain 
number of these, selected by the registrar. The Trea- 
sury put an end to the employment of these temporary 
clerks, and largely increased the class of permanent 

. junior clerks. Whitehead, 4955-4961. 

Complains that the whole of the clerks in his office were 
put down into scheme 2. Those who entered before 
1870 entered in the same way and held the same official 
status as the clerks in the Board of Trade, who were 
placed under scheme 1, Whitehead, 4963-4970 and 
C, 45a. 

Does not think the class of men who come in under 
scheme 2 are likely to make good heads of divisions. 
The test under the old system was a very fair one, but 
would be inclined to extend it. Whitehead, 4964-4969, 
4971-4972. 

Duties in Ship’s Registers department. Whitehead, 4975- 
4986. 
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Wurrnuean, W. E., &c.—cont.' : , 


Remarks as to extension of hours and extra work. White- 
head, 4987-4994 and C, 45a. 

Advocates a uniform classification with a uniform scale of 
pay for all the offices. The pay should be regulated by 
the character of the work, which is very similar in most 
offices. Whitehead, 4995-4998 and C. 450. 

There should be only two classes of clerks, viz., esta- 
blished clerks and writers. Whitehead, 5000 and C. 450, 

Pay, examination, &c. of established clerks. Whitehead, 
5000 and C. 456. 

Pay, examination, &c. of writers. They should do all 
the ordinary work of offices, should not be entitled to 

_ superannuation, and should never be. promoted to the 
establishment. Whitehead, 5000-5014, 5022-5025, 
5027, 5054, 5056, and C. 45d. 

Advocates the establishment of a Board of Control. 
Whitehead, 5014, 5034, 5036-5037, and C. 45d. 

Such a class of writers would be a great improvement on 
the old class of temporary clerks, who, though they had 
the chance of getting on to the establishment held out 
to them, were always discontented because there were 
such a few vacancies to be filled up. Whitehead, 5015-- 
5020, 5051-5054, 5057-5059, 

To carry out a complete reform of the service would be a 
work of time. Suggestions as to the course which 
should be pursued. Whitehead, 5032-5040 and C. 450. 

It would be very difficult to carry out transfers without 
injustice, though in certain cases they might be of use. 
They would be facilitated by the adoption of the one 
class scale. Whitehead, 5043-5050. 

Objects to promotion by merit pure and simple in the 
lower ranks. Advocates seniority with efficiency. The 
method of appointing to staff posts should not be 
limited in any way. Whitehead, 5047, 5060-5066, 
5069-5070. : 

Would still retain the division into classes. Does not 
approve of the one class scale. Whitehead. 5067-5068. 

Difficulty in the way of appealing against promotions. 
Whitehead, 5071-5076. 

Drawing attention to hardship incurred by two temporary 
clerks in his office, when a large batch of temporary 
clerks were appointed to the establishment in 1872. 
Whitehead, 5077. 

Does not concur in Mr. Whitehead’s views as to employing 
two classes of clerks in an office, with no promotion 
from one to the other. Curtis, 5078-5088 and C. 46. 

Grievance of third class clerks in having their leave re- 
duced. Compensation should be given in cases of 
reduction of leave. Curtis, 5087-5092 and C. 46. 

Admission to the service should be by open competition 
in the subjects under scheme 2, with the addition of one 
or two languages, algebra, and euclid. Curtis, C. 46. 

There should he an universal scale of pay and code of 
regulations as to leave, &c. Curtis, C. 46. ; 

Seniority should be considered in all cases of promotion. 
Curtis, C. 46. 

Advocates the establishment of a court of appeal. Curtis, 
C. 46. 

System of writers should be abolished. Curtis,C. 46. _ 

Army pensioners might be employed as sorters. Curtis, 
C. 46. : 

Nature of work in his department. Curtis, C. 46. 


Wixson, A. C., Savings Bank department; Post Office: 
——- Evidence of, 4427-4473. 
—— Pupers handed in by, C. 38a and b. 


There is some inferior labour connected with the Savings 
Bank department, but the discharge of the work of the 
office has suffered grievously from the description of 
persons appointed to perform it, and from their not 
having been restricted to the more simple duties, 4432— 
4434 and C. 38a. 

Considers the employment of boys as the chief cause of 
the mistakes which occur. Strongly disapproves of the 
employment of boys. Thinks it is bad for the boys, 
bad for the service, and badifor the public, 4435-4455 
and C. 38a. 

Thinks it would be possible to divide the mechanical work 
from the work requiring more intelligence, 4456-4461. 
Thinks that writers would form a better kind of cheap 

labour than boys, 4462. 

Has had no experience of female clerks. Sees no reason 
why they should not do for some of the lighter mechani- 
cal work in his office, though they would be entirely 
incapable of doing the ledger work, 4463-4471. 


The salaries in his department are on a lower scale and the . 


chances of promotion are smaller than in other branches 
of the Post Office where the duties are not more im- 
portant, 4472-4473 and C. 38a, 

History of the Savings Bank department, C. 38a. 

The available force of the department has become so 
reduced that recourse is had to the objectionable 
expedient of extra work, which devolves almost wholly 
on the limited number of experienced officers in the 
department, C, 38a. 
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Witson, A. C.—cont. 


Nature of the work of the department, C. 38a. 

Complaint as to the systematic employment of officers on 
higher duties than those appertaining to their class, 
C. 38a. 

The officers of the department think that not only should a 
uniform scale of salary be established for the entire 
service, but also a uniform ratio as regards the numbers 
in the various classes, C. 38a.. 

Suggestions and considerations as to the employment of 
women on the mechanical work of the office, C. 88d. 


Woxtey, T.,. chief clerk of the Admiralty: 
— Evidence of, 2042-2175. 
— Papers handed in by, C. 12a and b. 


Admiralty is divided into several branches, 2043. 

The duties in Naval department, are more responsible than 
in other departments. Private secretaries are taken out 
of this branch, 2046-2047, 2081, 2084, 2095-2096, 2102, 
and C. 12a. 

Owing to Mr. Childers’ re-organization not having been 
finished, though the numbers were reduced, the pay of 
clerks in Naval department has not been increased as it 
was understood Mr. Childers intended, 2045, 2048-2061, 
and. C. 12a. 


Initial salaries in Admiralty are lower than in Board of 
Trade and other offices, 2061 and C. 12a. 

Clerks consider that their prospects have been injured by 
the men in higher positions being so much younger than 
they were in former days, 2062 and C. 12a. 

A small reduction might be made in the number of junior 
clerks if supplementary clerks were employed, 2063— 
2064, 2170-2178, and C. 12a. 

Have not yet been placed under schemes 1 or 2, 2067, 
2090. 

Clerks are generally appointed to Naval department direct, 
but are sometimes brought in from other offices by 
competition, 2061-2071. 

Naval department is divided into six branches and men 
are changed from one to the other, 2073-2074. 

In other offices of the Admiralty men are on the same 
footing and are sometimes moved from one to the other, 
2076-2078. 

Thinks that clever young men from other offices should be 
eligible under certain conditions to come in at the foot 
of the Naval department, 2082, 2085, 2089. 

Remarks as to grading the Admiralty, 2081, 2084, 2089. 

Would be inclined to put all the clerks in the offices of the 
Admiralty on one footing, except the Secretary’s depart- 
ment, which should be kept distinct and be recruited 
under scheme 1, the other offices being under scheme 
2, 2088, 2092-20938. 

Thinks the distinction between schemes 1 and 2 must be 
kept up, 2094. 

Remarks as to system of selecting private secretaries, their 
work, pay, &c., 2097-2105. 

Entrance should be by limited competition on the nomina- 
tion of the minister, 2106-2107, C. 120. 

Thinks that sons of civil servants should be nominated to 
compete for vacancies, 2107-2108. 

There have been no new appointments to Naval depart- 
ment since 1869, 2091, 2109-2111. 

Liberal salaries should be given on first appointment, 2112, 
2122-2124, and C. 120. 

Would keep aman on probation for say three years, 2112—. 
2121. 

Thinks a division into classes preferable to a system of 
service pay with stops for inefficiency, 2125-2138 and 
C. 120. 

In promotion from class to class would attach great weight 
to seniority, but would not promote a man unless fit, 
2129 and C. 120. 

In the subordinate branches of the Aldmiralty the maxi 
mum of the juniors has been raised from 300/. to 400/., 
but they do not rise above 300/. without a certificate, 
which has sometimes not been granted, 2140-2145. 

System of confidential reports in Admiralty, 2146-2149. 

Does not oppose Mr. Arber’s scheme for optional retire- 
ment after 20 years’ service, but thinks few gentlemen 
would take advantage of it, 2150-2151 and C. 126. 

Terms of engagement, pay, and duties of Admiralty writers, 
2152-2168. 

Would like to see a supplementary class with salaries 
from 80/. to 250/. or 300/., they should pass the exami- 
nation for scheme 2, 2164 and C. 12a and b. 

In case of great aptitude, a minister should be able to 
place a supplementary elerk on the establishment under 
clause 7 of the Order in Council of August 1870, 2165- 
2169 and ©. 12a and 8. 

The secretary is sometimes taken from outside the office, 
it is the custom to fill all other appointments from 
within the office, 2174-2175. : 

Proposed scheme for Naval department, C. 12a. 

Leave of absence should be on a liberal scale, C. 126. 

Work of dockyard clerks is not very responsible, C. 126. 
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Wottny, T.—cont. 


Inconvenience of dog away with extra:allowances, C. 12a 
and b. c otaieeiny OF spler MJ 

A very few Civil Service writers are useful;'but a small 
increase of pay should be given after a period of service, 
C. 120." | > os 


WRITERS’: 


Allingham. Stating the case of the Civil/Service writers 
employed in the Admiralty, and requesting the exten- 
sion of the provisions of the Admiralty circular relating 
to established writers, to those Civil Service writers who 
may be found competent to perform the duties intrusted 
to them and who are recommended for such promotion 
by their seniors, F. 45. 

Atkin. Present system does not work well, 1441-1448. 

Inconvenience of writers being allotted toa depart- 
ment without the amount of work suitable for them 
having been ascertained, 1443-1446. 

Work on which writers should be employed ought to 
be clearlv defined, 1445. : 

Bakewell. See Gibbs. 


Bamford does not approve of writers as they exist at. 


present, 1260. 

Thinks the opinion of the service's pretty evenly divided 
as regards having a class of writers. One section would 
abolish the writer class and have the inferior work done, 
as a training, by the junior permanent officers, the other 
section would like to see an inferior establishment to do 
the drudgery, 1262. 

Personally.is:of opinion that it would be advantageous 
tos have a supplementary class, with progressive pay 
and superannuation. The writers should be drafted into 
this class, 1264-1274 and C. 8. 

Beacon and Harris. Particulars respecting «mechanic 
writers at the dockyards, 2633-2672 and C. 19. 

Bell and Carmichael. Fimploy very few ‘Civil Service 
writers; They have done their work in a@ very excellent 
manner. Carmichael, 2420-2428, 2488, 2449. 

‘Should only be employed on purely mechanical or 
temporary work. ‘They should look solely to the Civil 
Service Commissioners as their employers, and their 
prospects should be improved, C. 15. ETS , 

Bellamy. Present system of employing writers is very 
unsatisfactory, 5687. 

Board of Trade, Assistant’ Clerks, think that routine 
work forms a valuable training for young’ established 

- clerks. If this view is accepted writers would necessarily 
be employed to a much smaller extent than at present. 
But there would’ still be room for simple copyists who 
might be -paid by the folio. If it is found that any 
writers at present employed, are doing work of a superior 
mature, their cases should be taken into special con- 
sideration, F. 6. 

Board of Trade Writers. Memorial from sundry writers 
who had formerly been temporary clerks, F.'8. 

Bourne. Employ a certain number of writers permanently, 
and at certain times of the year a great many more on 
special work. Choose the:best of these for permanent 
employment, and in this manner get the pick of the 
writers, 894-900. ~ 

Ferform the same duties as the Ist and 2nd class 
clerks, 890-891, 902904. 

Good writers are-only kept in the service from a firm 
conviction that they have that they will eventually be 
established, 900-901, 9054906, 909, 915-917, 922-923, 
and C. 46. ots 

Brant representing the case of the writers, 174-375 and C. 
2a and 6: ~ See Brant. . 

Brien. Cadets should.‘be employed, on. the duties now 
‘performed by writers, whose place they should take. 
Thinks temporary ‘employment undesirable in every 
point of view, 5902, 5907, 5909-5910, 5964-5965, 5970- 
5971, and C. 50a. On 

Carmichael. See’ Belt. 

Cart would do away with the present system of writers 
altogether, as it has proved a mistake. Those now 
employed who have proved themselves worthy, should be 
established . with’ a remunerative scale of pay. Such 
work as copying, registering documents, &¢. should be 
performed as a training by the junior clerks, F. 7. 

‘Childers would employ* writers on the’ model of those 
established at the Admiralty in 1869, and mere copyists. 
Writers should’ be ‘granted a gratuity on leaving the 

‘service, but should not be ‘entitled to ‘superannuation, 
8372-3382 and C.-29) igh SURGES BOE HOLME 

By extending the employment of writérs the “number 
of ‘clerks in divisions 1 and 2 could be considerably 
diminished, 3383-3384 and'©. 29: ¥ aus 


work might'be done by boy writers, and the-rest by a 
class of permanent: assistant clerks; with salaries com- 
mencing: at 40/. or 50/. avyears There: would still be a 
considerable amount of work of a description for which 
temporary '‘men writers would be:the appropriate agency, 
and.‘a sufficient “foree might: be! kept up, without any 
‘serious’ danger of the growth of inconvenient claims, 

* te 20 ‘ { oo | '-{ 

Clayton.‘ Particulars respecting artizan writers in manu- 
one np departments of the War Office, 376-415 and 
3. i set 


Colkeris not aware of anything unfair or otherwise ob- 
jectionable in the present system, which’ seems to be an 
economical-one, ‘The duties in his department are such 


as to make it undesirable to. employ writers or other 


' persons not established in the service, F. 12a.’ 

Commissioners in Lunacy, Clerks to. In most departments 
it is practicable so to arrange ‘as to restrict: writers’ 
duties to. copying and mechanical work. © The present 
scale of pay assigned to them clearly demands that this 
should be done:. ‘Think that writers have as good a 
claim to superannuation’ allowances ‘as messengers and 
domestic servants of the-Crown, F. 46. 

Copyhold,; Inclosure, and Tithe Commission, Clerical Staff, 
think that ‘the term “ writers” should be discontinued or 
applied only ‘to men employed'on purely’ temporary 
work executed under pressure, and that men’ employed 
on really permanent work should be put on a permanent 
footing by the creation of a new class, F. 23: 

Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commissioners consider that 
if the employment ‘of writers is continued, they should 
receive ineréase of pay from time to time, and be eligible 
for promotion ‘tothe establishment. It may also be 

“worthy of consideration whether deserving writers, even 
though they may not have been placed on the establish- 

“ment, should’ not'after long and meritorious’ service be 
entitled'to superannuation, Ff. 22.» 

Copyhold, Inclosure, ‘and Tithe’ Commission,’ Writers. 
Statement of their case, and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of their position, #. 25. 

Cousins, "The present Civil ‘Service writers should be 

‘placed in ‘proposed ‘supplementary Class, 3063-3065, 
3096-3099, 3107-3108, and C..24. 

Cox, ¥¢.. Employment of, in Admiralty is impolitic and 

~unprofitable, ©. 11a. 

Curtis. System of writers should be abolished, C. 46. 

Donald. ‘Civil Serviee writers do their work very well 
indeed, and“ are capable of doing much higher work, 
2532-2534. ‘ 

At Chatham Dockyard there is very little of the class 
of work contemplated by the regulations for Civil Service 
writers, Application to pay them special rates refused, 
2534. 

Difficulty as to Civil Service writers might be removed 
by a suitable ‘augmentation’ of the Admiralty writers 
established in 1873, 2535-2536. a vn 

Lilliott. Statement of the case of the temporary clerks and 
writers, F. 50. 

Exchequer and Audit department, Clerical Staff, are of 
opinion that ‘writers’ should be under the Civil Service 
Commissioners as at present, but with annual salaries and 
periodical increments, F. 20a. saan id 

Farr... Writers shouldbe employed exceptionally for 
temporary jobs ; but where the work is permanent the 
writers carefully selected for merit as workers, should 

“enjoy practically , fixity of tenure, should. be entitled 
to superannuation, and in cases of extraordinary merit 
: pipe be eligible for promotion to the establishment, 
. 80. 5 ai 
Garnet. “Objects to the ‘writer class.” Prefers the old 
mmethod in the Inland Revenue of ‘supplying temporary 
clerks, 2952-2959 and ‘C. 29. de: . 

It is objectionable to employ writers in his depart- 
ment as a good deal of the work is of a confidential 
nature 2960-2966 and C. 22. ‘ : 

Gibbs and Bakewell. Calling attention to the yery large 

"proportion of writers employed in the Education Office. 
Bakewell, 5333-5335, 5341. Gibbs, 5336-5341 and 
C. 48. ee ; 


a. 


yment of writers. in his department is 


In exceptional cases might be promoted tothe per- inexpedient, 3270-3272 and C. 28.) 
manent divisions, '33843885 and C. 29./2199 «| Goodall.’ Seé' Merrifield, 19 
Should. be: employed “in “all “branches, Graham. ‘Highly ‘approves of the employment of writers 


sisting of division lor divisibn $9388 
Civil’ Service Conintission i 


system of writers, which 


ft tHe ‘present 
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eedéd ‘as it might 
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have “done.” ‘Think “that “much “of ‘the’ lower’ kinds of 


nd boys, suppliéd as’ required from the’ Civil Service 


~“(*"Continissioil “and” liablé ‘to be discharged at ‘a week’s 


~ ‘notice. “But theif prospects should bé inctéaséd, F. 29a, 
Suggestions as to the pay, &c. ‘of writers, F296, 
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Greg. It is very desirable to employ writers both to 
assist intemporary pressure and to. do work of secondary. 
importance, but if they are to remain permanenitly as 
writers. there is no doubt that their pay ougat to 
increase to a specified limit.) Thinks, however, that the 
writers should, be made a nursery for the service, F. 26. 

Gripper. Would. abolish the’ whole system of writers, 
2877-2878. ; 

Hannay... Duties , “of, in “Accountant and, Controller- 
General’s office, Customs, 951953 and C. 5a... 

Harris. See Beacon. 

Heberden. Has not had thoch experience of Civil Service 
writers, but disapproves of the system, Thinks the work 

would be better done by permanent clerks. Would 
allow . heads. of departments to provide for occasional 
excess of copying in any manner fhem thought fit, 1781- 
1785, 1819, 1822-1823, and C.,10. 

‘Manner in which. the work, on. which writers are 
engaged. was performed before they, were employed. 
Supplementary clerks and old writers, 1786-1793. 

Difference in: position, of old Jaw. writers, and -Civil 
Service writers, 1821. 

Mode in which writers are obtained from Civil Service 
Commissioners, 1824-1826. 

Hillman. Highly satisfactory. results of paying writers for 
copying by piecework at the Board of Trade, 4819- 
4885 and C. 44. - 

Horan. Too many writers are employed in the Long Room 
at the Customs, the work being of a responsible nature, 
1558.. 

Writers.do not.take sufficient interest in the work to 
master, the intrizacies, 1588. 

it clerks: were substituted for writers a,smaller number 
would be required, 1589. 

Humphreys. Method in which writers. are selected at the 
Ciyil Service Commission, for service in the various 
departments, 666-667. 

. At the end of a writer’s service in a department a 
report as to his efficiency is made to the Civil Service 
Commission, 668-672, 690-705. 

Are not.bound to re-employ writers, but are. usually 
able to find them employment very soon, 673-674. 

Number and description of writers on the, register. 

_ The force fluctuates very, much, 675-680. 

Number,.of writers..now on the register. who. were 
selected under the first edition of the regulations, also of 
those selected before Ist June~1871,-681-683, 737. 

Writers. are-not obliged, to accept. employment on a 
particular day, 684. 

Supply of writers, plentiful, 686-689. -. 

Class of society from which drawn;.706=-708. . 


Have had very. few complaints: from writers them-. 


selves with regard to SpiscimaerE cron: of orders, &c., 

709-712, 

When, the; report. as to-a_writer, is ‘very, good,. he is 
selected., for employment. in BHSISTENGS to» others, 705, 
713,” 

-Writers. are, zetpined, bye offices: tos a very long time, 
714, a 

Cannot, nen, the reason of the falling off in the 
quality of; the. writers; supplied, to’ the Board. of Trade, 
715-719, 730-735. ’ 

“Would prefer to see some digeronces in FD pay of writers, 
such as a seale varying according to .a writer’s work and 

_ ability from. 8d. to 1s..6d. an hour, the average payments 
never to exceed say 1s. an hour, 721-729. 

_In -the copying. office ; attached: tothe , Civil Service 
Commission, which is slowly. increasing, the: copying is 
done by Berceicr which, is liked by the writers, 797— 
868. 

Jorey, Gilbert, sand Olivers: It torulds bi a great advantage 
if, the »writers ‘tequired for the permanent service were 
established. -Jorey, 2325, 2330, and C: 14. 

Disadvantages of. present systenn of anriéineas Jorey, 
2325-2326. i 

-Has-not:had mixch: experience of ivi ‘Aeiilien writers, 

they: have:donertheir:» work) very :wellsodorey; 2327- 
2328. 

With a certain number of established writers might 
considerably reduce the number of clerks. Jorey, 2333- 
2334. 

Josland. Case of Old Board of Customs writers, 1078— 
1120 andC. 7. See Josland. 

Knox. Would not have a class of writers as at present. 
The more such men can be attached to departments the 
better, 89-90. 

Many of the writers obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission have done their work very well, 91. 

Lalor objects to the employment of temporary writers, as 
wrong in principle and inconvenient and costly in 
practice, C. 9. 

Lambert. Ymploys a considerable number of writers, 5633. 

Civil Service writers are almost always discontented, 
they are employed by piecework as far as possible and 
are then less discontented than if employed by time, 
5634-5636. 
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Long considers the writer system one whioh might ae still 
more advantarnously. experimented, upon, but, strongly 
recommends, the ArepioR. of A prospective rate of pay, 
B14, 

Lowe had_a-good deal. to do. with recommending the plan 
on which writers are employed. Thinks now, however, 
that it is a mistake, 3114-3120. 

Thinks there should be a third ¢lass. of established 
clerks to do the work now intrusted to writers, 3121~ 
3123, 

Mackenzie. See Merrifield. 

Mallet, Sir Louis. Have a special scale for writers in the 
India Office, 4269-4270, 4274. 

Has ,not had much experience of the writer system, 
but believes it is working very well. Thinks the class 
should be made as impersonal as possible, that. the work 
should. be done by the piece where practicable; and that 
appointments should be made as temporary as possible 
4271, 4273, 4275-4276. 

Thinks the old system at. the Colonel Office was the 
best, .where» the chief -elerk was responsible for the 
writing: department, and got the work done and nobody 
knew anything about it, or asked anything about it, 
4275. 

Mann. Memorandum written in October 1870 on the 
organization of the subordinate clerical staff of the Civil 
Service, F. 3a. 

Memorandum written in January i874 as to the best 
means of providing for the ‘execution of the inferior 
clerical work in Government offices, F. 34, 

Mayhew. Owing to the confidential nature of the duties 
in his office writers cannot be employed, 8157-37 59 and 
C. 31. 

Merrifield, Goodall, and Mackenzie. Nuibee of writers 
employed in Education department. Merrifield, 5101- 
5107. 

There is no specific difference in the work of the men 
and boy writers, the boys are employed more in running 
abqut, and the men in steady work. Merrifield, 5117- 
5118, 5158, 5160, 5162-5163. / 

As far as ‘his. work ‘is concerned could’ not employ 
writers by the piece. Mackenzie, 5126-5127: 

Writers are constantly, leaving..More are sent away 
on.account: of their being very. inferior, than leave of 
their own, accord or because there is no work for them. 
Mackenzie, 5129-5131. 

All discharges of writers come under his. personal 
notice. Thinks the number of writers discharged for 
imcompetency is small. The’ greater part’ of the dis- 
charges take place ‘at thé ‘request of thé menor on 
reduction. Merrifield, 5134. 

“Think there is a ‘sufficient amount of aed work in 
the office to afford employment fora permanent class of 
superior writers. ; It would ‘be ‘advisable to introduce 
such acliss. Mackenzie, 5132-5133, Merrifield, 5135— 
5137. Goodall, 5143. 

Enjoyed adyantages under the old system of obtaining 
writers from law stationers, which do not exist under the 
present system. Goodall, 5144-5146. 

In Education Office clerks are not employed on duties 
which might be performed by writers, in fact the staff of 
writers is too large as compared with clerks. Believes 
it was intended to try the experiment of working with 
as many writers as possible. Merrifield, 5147-5150. 


O'Farrell. The system of employing writers should be 
discontinued and their duties performed by an establish- 
ment of supplementary clerkr, C. 25. 

Oliver. See Jorey. 

Paymaster-General’s Office, Clerical Staff, think the em- 
ployment of writers on copying work is a wise arrange- 
ment, but consider that whenever these men have been 
employed, as.is now the case, on work of a higher order, 
the consequences are yery unsatisfactory, ¥F, 13. 

Registrar-General’s Office, Clerical Staff. The system of 
writers as at present organized has undoubted dis- 
advantages. Recommend the establishment of a supple- 
mentary class of clerks with progressive increments of 
pay, and with a right to superannuation, F’. 31. 

Renwick. There is very little work suitable for writers in 
the Secretary’s office, Inland Revenue, 1033-1035. 

Rowsell. There should be two ways of entering the service, 
first by open competition, and second by the removal of 
the disqualifications of writers after a certain period of 
service, 1832, 1885, 1910-1917, 1919-1924, 

Suggestions as to entrance to the writer class, 1920- 
1928. 

Simpson. So long as writers are restricted to such duties 
as copying or mechanical work, there should be no 
difficulty in carrying out an arrangement for their 
employment satisfactory to the men ‘and advantageous 
to the service. When they are employed on higher 
work, the groundwork is laid for dissatisfaction “and 
agitation. "Thinks it is doubtful whether the method 
adopted for improving the old system of employing law 
stationers clerks has not been productive of even greater 
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embarrassment. A marked distinction in ne erp Youna, A., joint secretary, Inland Revenue: 
duties, and pay of the establishment and of the writers : a 
should be preserved, while at the same time the pay and ~ Evidence of, 2673-2810. 


prospects of the latter should be sufficiently liberal to —— Paper handed in by, C. 20. 


obtain the class of persons required, F. 28. 


Stationery Office, Clerical Staff, consider the present system 
highly unsatisfactory. By raising the standard and 
establishing them as a 3rd class with an improved 
scale, they would be valuable auxiliaries to the higher 
classes, F’. 27. 


Stephenson. In consideration of the good service of many 
of the present writers, it is submitted that those who 
wish to compete for appointments on the éstablishment 
should be allowed to do so, up to a certain age, upon 
producing satisfactory reports from the heads of their 
departments, C. 27¢. 

The retention of writers at the present rate of pay is 
most unjust and prejudicial to the service. It is 
suggested that they should be allowed an increase up to 
‘a maximum of not less than 10s. per day, C. 27c. 


Stuart. The mechanical duties should be performed by 
an established class of writers whose position should be 
better than the Civil Service writers, C. 39. 


Thompson, A. C. Ceased to obtain writers from the Civil 
Service Commission in February 1873, having found them 
very troublesome. There are only a few left who are 
men of good character, and perform simple duties in a 
satisfactory manner, 3837-3841. 

Have also 15 of the old temporary clerks. They got 
in in various ways, and do their work very well, 3842—- 
3844, 

Would rather be without men writers at all, 3860, 


Thompson, R. The mechanical work should be done by 
writers, the selection of whom should be left to the 
department requiring them, F. 33. 


” Walker is very much opposed to the employment of writers 
at. 10d. an hour, 2201-2204, 2210, 2212, 


Walpole thinks the present system of employing writers 
has answered very well, but the heads of departments 
should have the power of granting a bonus or reward 
for continuous good service. Writers should only 
be employed on mechanical duties, 3009-3022 and 
C. 23. 


Whitehead. Suggests pay, examination, &c., for proposed 
writer class. They should do all the ordinary work of 
offices. Should not be entitled to superannuation, and 
should never be promoted to the establishment, 5000- 
5014, 5022-5025, 5027, 5055-5056, and C. 450. 


Wolley. A few Civil Service writers are useful, but a 
small increase of pay should be given after a period of 
service, C. 126. 


Young. Employ about 50 writers who are chiefly supplied 
by the Civil Service Commission. They act very fairly 
as a body, 2778-2780. 


When an office has regular employment for copyists, thinks 
jt desirable that there should be a permanent staff with 
arate of pay slightly above that of the present writers, 
and with a prospect of a slight periodical rise and of 
superannuation. They should be selected from a class 
of men who would consider such work’ their calling, 
and settle down to it, 2781 and C. 20. 

The old system of employing writers answered very well, 
2782. 

From the nature of the work, especially on the stamp and 
tax side of the office, it is undesirable to employ tem- 
porary writers, 2783-2785. 

The Civil Service Commissioners might keep, as at present, 
a register of temporary writers from whom they might 
select men for appointments as permanent - writers, 
C. 20. 


Approves of entrance by open competition, 2677 and C. 20. 

With a view to securing a higher class of candidates, the 
examination for the present scheme 2 should be raised, 
and should enbrace Latin or a modern language. There 
should be only one grade divided into two classes, 
seniors and juniors, the proportion in each to depend 
on the work of the office, and one examination for the 
whole service, 2678-2680, 2725-2727, 2733, and C. 20. 

The limits of age should be raised from 16 to 20, to 18 
to 22. The present salary of 90/. on entrance. is too 
small, a higher salary should be given, with no inere- 
ments for several years, 2685-2691 and C. 20. 

Thinks the present period of probation, viz., six months, 
sufficient, but would not object to its being increased to 
a year, 2691-2696. i 

If two schemes are to be continued would prefer to have 
all the clerks in his office under the same scheme, and 
thinks they should be placed under scheme 1, 2698- 
2702. 

Staff officers should, as a rule, be appointed by selection 
from clerks in the department, 2703, 2743-2745, and 
©. 20. 

When a man is transferred to another office he should 
be placed at the foot of the same class in which he has 
served, as an extra appointment, the proper ‘number of 
clerks in the office being preserved, by not filling up a 
vacancy in the lowest class. It would be very desirable 
to avoid transferring men at all, 2705-2722 and C. 20. 

Suggestions as to pay of proposed senior and junior 
classes, 2728-2731, 2735, and C. 20. 

Promotion from the junior to the senior class should be by 
seniority on-a satisfactory report by the head of the 
department. No man should be promoted till he had 
served at least seven years, 2732, 2741-2742, and 
C. 20. ey : 

Inerements should be given annually on a report, and 
stopped if a man did not conduct himself properly, 2738- 
2740. 

Candidates passing with honours should have the option 
within three years of being transferred, on a yacancy, 
to another office in which the chances of promotion 
were better, 2746-2749 and C. 20. ; 

Would keep the in-door and out-door departments separate, 
2750. ; 

For such appointments as secretary, it is essential that 
the head of the office should have the power of selecting 
the best man either from within the service or without, 
2751-2754. 

Number of in-door staff, 2775-2777. 

Employ about 50 writers who are chiefly supplied by the 
Civil Service Commission. They act very fairly as 
a body, 2778-2780. 

When an office has regular employment for copyists, 


thinks it desirable that there should be a permanent” 


staff with a rate of pay slightly above that of the present 
writers, and with a prospect of a slight periodical rise, 
and of superannuation. They should be selected from 
a class of men who would consider such work their 
calling and settle down to it, 2781 and C. 20. 

The old system of employing writers answered very well, 
2782. 

From the nature of the work, especially on the stamp and 
tax side of the office, it is undesirable to employ tem- 
porary writers, 2783-2785. : 

Transfers from one branch of the office to another are 
limited to the case of junior clerks, 2786-2791. 

Thinks that a better staff of officers is obtained by giving 
a greater breadth of training, and not always keeping 
men in one groove, 2792-2810. 

The Civil Service Commissioners might keep, at at present, 
a register of temporary writers, from whom they might 
select men for appointments as permanent writers, C. 20. 
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ADMISSION TO THE SERVICE, &c.—cont. 


mn Geikie. Most of his staff were appointed by his selection, 


ADMISSION TO THE SeRvicE, MeTnHop or: 


Archer. fhe had the choice out of men who had passed 
an open competitive examination in the subjects re- 
quired for schente 2, it would give him the kind of men 
he requires. 7285. 

Bond. Junior clerks in the Public Record Office enter by 
open competition. ‘The system works well as far as his 
experience goes, but suggests that a nomination by the 
Treasury and a pass examination would be preferable to 

\ the present system, 7117-7120 and B. 18. 

Bristow. The present method of admitting geologists has 
worked pretty well. Itis not at all desirable that the 
appointments should be filled by open competition, 
6929-6932. 

Carruthers. Considers that peculiar qualifications, which 
cannot be tested by competition, are required in, the 
candidates for appointments in some of the departments 
of the British Museum, 6379-6398 and B. 5. 

Have had instances of men who, though they passed 
very good cxaminations in special subjects, have yet 
been unfit for the duties they were called upon to per- 
form. Does not think that the plan recommended in 
the First Report of allowing men to be examined in 
special subjects would answer. A special interest in 
the subject and devotion to it, ought to be the first element 
to be taken into account in selecting candidates, 6380- 
6385, 6400-6403, and B. 5. 

The patronage trustees have always acted on the 
advice of the keeper, in making appointments to the 
scientific departments. ‘Thinks this plan has been in- 
variably successful, 6385-6390, 6397-6398, and B. 5. 

Does not think that many men would come forward 
to compete for appointments in the special departments 
of the Museum, 68938-6396. 

Candidates should be invited by advertisement. The 
keeper of the department should submit a written report 
as to the fitness of the candidates to the principal 
trustees. ‘The candidates selected by the trustees should 
be sent to the Civil Service Commissioners for com- 
petitiye examination, in which the special work required 
to be done, should form a subject, 6399-6400, 6404-6405, 
and B. 5. 

_ In special cases where the trustees, in conjunction 
with the Treasury, regard it as beneficial to the public 
service to select or propose one person only, clause 7 
of the Order in Council of June 4th, 1870, should be 
acted upon, 6399. 

Chesman. Suggests that the appointments to which the 
examination under Regulation IJ. is at present applicable, 
“might be filled by means of a limited competition among 


candidates who had served satisfactorily as writers for ° 


at least a year, I. 1. 

Cole. Appointments should be made by nomination and 
qualifying examination, followed by a year’s probation, 
Bey as - 

Douglas. Considers that the system of nomination and 
limited competition would probably work well in the 
Museum. ‘The keeper of a department should have a 
voice in the selection of his assistants. In the scientific 
departments qualifications are required which cannot be 
tested by examination, 6123-6135 and B. 1. 

Duncombe. It would be a good plan if the Civil Service 
Commissioners were to form a list of persons who had 
passed a high qualifying examination, making a note 
against the names of those willing to compete in par- 
ticular subjects. On ‘a vacancy occurring, a competition 
should be held among those willing to be examined in 
the subject required, 6509-6511. 

Eccles. Appointments should be made by open competi- 
tion and to the junior class only, as a rule. The 
standard of examination should be raised. Safeguards 
against ineflicient men entering the service, 6337-6341, 
6370-6373, and B. 4. 
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subject to a pass examination. Has found this system 
work well, but thinks the nature of the Civil Service 
examination might be improved, so as to bring out the 
qualifications of the candidates better, 6958-6959 and 
BLAS 

Does not think open competition would answer as well 
as the present system. A good deal of technical know- 
ledge and special aptitude is required in his department, 
which could hardly be tested by an examination, 6960- 
6962 and B, 15. 

Hardy. As regards the Public Record Office, the limits of 
age and the subjects in which the candidate is to be 
examined, should be previously fixed, and the examina- 
tion should be a severe, test examination without com- 
petition. A successful candidate should be appointed 
on probation for six months, EH. 4. 

Hull. Is satisfied with the present arrangements under 
which officers enter the service, but thinks that in the 
case of candidates who are graduates of universities, 
or exhibitioners or scholars in science schools, the Civil 
Service examination should be waived, 7000-7002, and 
B. 16. 

Does not think that open competition would answer 
for his department, 7003-7004. ait 

Jones. Junior assistants should enter by limited com- 
petition among a certain number of candidates nominated 
bythe trustees. Does not think open competition suitable 
for such appointments, 6003-6009, 6011. 

Lidderdale.. The senior assistants, lower section, British 
Museum, consider that, with certain modifications, the 
present system of first appointments to the Museum 
would be more satisfactory than open competition, but 
on this point there is great divergence of opinion. 
Owing to the nature of the work in the Museum, there 
are certain posts for which there would practically be 
either no competition or an extremely limited one. Are 
of opinion, therefore, that the examination should in- 
clude, in addition to the present subjects, a knowledge of 
the special subjects required for the department to which 
the candidate seeks to be appointed, and that the heads 
of departments should have some share in the examina- 
tion of candidates. Should the competitive system be 
adopted, the examination should be in those special 
subjects, B. 2. : 

Macleod. Assistant keepers should be appointed by test 
examination, and should be subjected to a long pro- 
bation. They should possess some qualifications which 
the Civil Service Commissioners could hardly decide 
upon, 6434-6446. 

Has recommended that the established clerks in the 
Science and Art Department should be recruited under 
Regulation 2, but the point has not been finally settled, 
6486-6487. 

Newton. The recommendations as to the method of 
entrance contained in the First Report might, with 
certain modifications, be applied to the British Museum. 
Certain appointments should come under clause 7 of 
the Order in Council of June 4th, 1870, 6277-6282 and 
B. 3. 

Objects to the present system of appointing men to 
the Museum as opening the odor to patronage, 6290- 
6292, 6308-6310. 

Owen, P. C. Assistant keepers should be subjected to a 
preliminary examination in technical subjects, 6585— 
6686. 

Some of the best men in the Museum haye come in 
as boys at 14d. or 2d. an hour. Thinks that a first- 
class education is of importance, and that young men 
from middle-class schools, public schools, or grammar 
schools, if they came in young .cnough, would form a 
better class of attendants than those appointed up to 
the present time, 6620-6622, 6625. 

Owen, Professor R. It might be possible, but would not 
be desirable, to adopt a system under which assistants 
should enter by open competition, 6210. 
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ADMISSION TO THE SERVICE, &¢.—cont. 
Owen, Professor R.—cont. 


Thinks that, compared with the method of entrance 
recommended in the First Reporty the Greet plan 
saves time and ‘trouble without a corresponding. 
tage by the other plan, 6224-6227, 6261-6262. 

Pike. The junior clerks in the Public Record Office, 
represented by Mr. Pike, are of opinion that the present 
examination for Scheme I. seems in every way suitable 
to the, requirements of ‘their office, provided | that) certain 
subjects were made compulsory instead of . optional. 
But the scale of salary should be made sufficient to 
attract men of the requisite attainments, B. 20a. 


Ramsay. Wishes to point out strongly that he considers 
that the effect of the Civil Service. examinations has 
been by no means a benefit to the Geological Survey, 
6872-6881, 6889. : 

Is entirely opposed to getting men by competitive 
examination. Thinks the test examination occasionally 
operates to prevent his getting the best men, when he is 
obliged to appoint so many. ‘Does not wish to appoint 
men unless he is quite sure they are ‘the proper men, 
but does ‘not wish a man he has selected as competent 
to be excluded even by atest examination, 6924-6927 
and B. 13. 

The best method of selecting assistant geologists is 
by nomination by the directors, when satisfied of a 
man’s fitness, subject to the approval of the Director- 
General, after which there can be no objection to a Civil 

‘Service examination as at present, B. 13. 

Smith. ‘In order to gain the technical knowledge neces- 
sary in the South Kensington Museum, boys of 15 who 
have had a superior education should be brought in 
with a hope of rismg. They should continue their 
education for about five years. Would have probation 
on entrance, and on each ‘successive step, 6767, 6772- 
6779, and B. 10. 

If obliged to have recourse’ to the outside world, 
would secure men from the university who had graduated 
in honours, or could furnish other unquestionable proof 
of a high education, 6780-6783. 

Stoney. The officers of the Royal Dublin Society are of 
opinion that a great improvement would be effected if 
the powers. of the Civil Service Commissioners were 
enlarged, so as to enable'them to issue their certificates 
either upon the result of examinations held by them, or 
on such other evidence as may be reported to them as 
satisfactory in the opinion of their examiners, EB. 3. 

Trimen. Tt isnot advisable to apply to such an exceptional 
establishment as the British Museum the precise and 
definite rules as to first appointments, examination, &c. 
which may be necéssary for the Civil Service generally. 
The system of making first appointments must be elastic 
enough to obtain the best man for’ the post, unfettered 
by hard and fast rules as to age and’ subjects of exami- 
nation ; at the same time care should be taken that only 
men with certain social and educational qualifications 
are admitted, 6169. 

Twner. The senior clerks in the Public Reeord Office, 
represented by Mr. Turner, consider that entrance should 
be by limited ‘competition and nomination, B. 19. 

Wallis. Youths of artistic tastes should be admitted to 
hig department at the age of 16 or 18 on passing a 
preliminary examination. “They ‘should be ‘fitted for 
their future duties by a proper training in the Museum, 
6832-6835 and B. 12. i ‘ 

Any system of selection which does not provide for a 
practical test of the special qualifications required, is 
certainly not adapted to promote efficient service in the 
Museum, and any system which ignores proved efficiency 
in the performance of special duties, because some theo- 
retical condition is not fulfilled, is defective in promoting 
the interests of the public service, B. 12. 

Worsnop. Many of the duties of assistant keepers in the 
South Kensington Museum are of such a character that 
they do not require an acquaintance with art, but could 
be performed by a man of moderate ‘education. ‘Phe 
technical knowledge required could only be gained by 
experience, and could not be tested by examination, 
7047-7048, 7051, 7054. >” 


Axcaur, Prorrssor T. C., Director of the Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art’: : 


»— = Hvidence of; 7233-7285, 
— | Paper handed in by, B. 21. 


Position, 7233. “On 

Particulars respecting the Musenm,7234-7241y 7276-7277, 
and B. 21. Oe Set es a 3 

Staff of the Museum, 7242-7245 and B. 21: 

Considers the present salaries are too low. ‘They are much 
lower than those given at the South Kensington Museum, 
7246-7261 and B. 21. co ee Prats aia 

'{he recommendations as to pay, contained’ im ‘the First 
Report, comprise all that! is* wanted* for vhe “Museum, 
7247-7256. 


advan-»_" 


Arcurr, Prorrssor T. C.—cont. 


The Museum is conducted very economically with regard 
: the number of visitors who attend it, 7257-7262 and 
=. 21 eh palette. Lait ieee 
‘The Museum is very higlily esteemed in Scotland. It 
is largely helped by voluntary donations, 7263-7264. 
Does not consider the Museum to be in the best position 
in Edinburgh, 7265-7266. 
The post of curator requires a man with special qualifica- 
tions. Salary and service of the present ‘aneiNg 7267- 
¢ 7270. $f Ha . he ih pi eer ae ee 
Duties, pay, &c. of assistants, 7271-7275. 
Salary and duties of the director, 7278-728). 
Mode of admission of clerks, 7283-7285. 
Arguments in favour of proposed increase in pay, B. 21. 
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Bonn, J. J., Senior Assistant Keeper; Torner, P., and 
_ Kiyesron, A., Senior Clerks, Public Record Office: 


— Evidence of, 7116-7189. 


— _ Paper handed in by Mr. Bond, B. 18, by Mr. Turner, 
B. 19. 


Position. Bond, Turner, and Kingston, 7116. 

Junior clerks enter by open competition.. The system works 
well, as far as his experience goes; but suggests that a 
nomination by the Treasury, and a pass examination 
would be preferable tothe present system. Bond, 7117- 
7120 and B. 18. ; 

In order to gain the special knowledge requisite, itis much 
better that the officers should go through all the duties 
of the office. The work is all’ intellectual, and the 
junior clerks must be young. men of good education. 
Bond, 7121, 7148-7151. ‘ ; gan 

Promotion is'chiefly by seniority. Salaries... Bond, 7122- 
7128, 7170=7171; Kingston, 7171. 

Thinks the proposed upper division in the: First Report 
would “be applicable to his office. \ Bond,::7129-7140, 
7168-7176. t 

‘A candidate under scheme 1 was appointed to fill the last 
vacancy, but he resigned on finding the salary was 100/. 
only, and a special examination was held for the post. 
Bond, 7141-7142, 7144-7148 ; Kingston,'7148+7144, 

A certain number of transcribers are employed to do the 
ordinary copying. They cannot be promoted to the 
establishment. Bond,.7152=7155. 

Duties and responsibilities of the various-classes of officers. 
Bond, 7156-7162; Turner, 7156. nyt 

The principal work of the office is making copies of records, 
and making calendars for the convenience of the public. 
Bond, 7163-7177. 

All the junior clerks are examined in Latin and French. 
Bond, 7177. j ( 

Of late years’ the official. papers of several public depart- 
ments have been placed ‘under the eustody of the Public 
Record Office. This has ‘caused a large increase in the 
work of the office. Kingston, 7178-7188; Bond; 7185, 
7188. : ; wut 


The assistant keepers consider— ee Se ee 
(a.) That entrance should be by a pass examination, 
and nomination by the Treasury. “— ia 
‘@.) That, owing to the special character of the work 
of the department, transfers are unadvisable. 
(c.) That a sweeping measure of uniformity for grading 
the service is undesirable. 
(d.) That the employment of writers in their depart- 
ment is unadvisable. Bond, B, 18, © ad 


The senior clerks are of opinion—.. . 
(a.) That entrance should be by limited :compétition 
oD nomination. ae 
(6.) That under the present, organization of the service 
it is difficult to conceive any system of transfer that 
would not create discontent ; but that officesin which 
the duties are of a similar nature, might afford each 
other mutual aid in times of pressure. 4), 990 
(e.) That the grading of the seryice»as.a whole is 
» greatly desired. This should bé accompanied by 
the introduction of a service scalesof pay; rising to a 
. sufficiently high maximum to induce men, of: ability 
to enter and remain in the service; that staff posts 
‘should be:reeruited from the,clerks: inthe office, 
, eowhose claims should be consideved'in :the;‘order of 
a) seniority, and that under. such a<system: transfers 
might be made without any injustice; provided clerks 
© were ot transferred, to staff appointments:in other 
ots offices. tikcy ie ‘guorme bloc ad Dinoda 
(d.) That the system of writers is not! :aisatisfactory 
one; more especially in offices :in- which, the: duties 
are of: a,special character; that i¢ would:be better 
so to organize thé service, if possible, thatit might 
depend on its permanent staff. Turner, B. 19. 
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Bristow, H. W., Director of the Geological Raryey: for 
England and Wales : 


— Evidence of, 6928-6952. 
— Papers handed in by, B. 14a and b. 


‘(Hinks “that the present’ method of admitting geologists 
has worked pretty well.~ It is not at all desirable that 
the appointments should .be filled. by open competition, 
6929-6932. 

Drawing attention to the overlapping of salaries, 6933. 

‘Have had a’ sufficient number of qualified applicants for 
vacancies at thée present rate of pay, 6934-6935. 

The pay is sufficient for the first few years, but after a 
/“nhan has artived at a certain time of life, and sees no 
prospect before him, he says that he must either leave 
‘the service or be better paid. Some of the skilled geo- 
-tegistd have been appointed to important positions at 
home, abroad, and in the colonies, 6936-6944 and B. 14a. 

In the Geological Survey officers have to live in lodgings, 
and are constantly moving about. ‘The salary does not 
go so far as in the case of men who lead a stationary 
life, 6944, 

Officers are granted subsistence allowances in exceptional 
‘ieasés.” Thinks this allowance should be slightly in- 
“ereased, 6945-6949, 

His very desirable that some opening should be made 
‘for the younger men. Assistant geologists should, on 
attaining their maximum, be promoted to the post of 
~*geologist,'on the recommendation of the Director- 
General, 6950-6952 and B. 14a. 

: Suggests’ various Improvements in the pay and prospects 
‘of the officers on the survey, B. 14a. 

“Recommendations for the re-organization of the London 
Office,, B. 140. * 
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Remarks by Mr. Winter does on evidence of men in, 
C.1., 


, 


mo ‘Replies to questions cond to head of, D. 1. 


—— Witnesses from : 


C Carruthers, W., E.R.S., Keeper, ‘Department of Botany, 
6378-6405 aid Bae Ds 

Douglas; R. K., Senior Assistant, Upper Section, Depart- 
ment of Printed Books, 6115- 6159 and B..1. 

Eceles,, Dorset, Senior Assistant, Department of Printed 
Books (representing the junior assistants), 6318-6377 
and B. 4. 

Jones, J.. Winter, Principal Librarian and Secretary, 5991- 
6114. 

Lidderdale, T...W.; Senior, Assistant, Lower, Section, 
Department of Printed Books, 6170-6197 and B. 2. 

Newton, C.. T., Keeper, Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, 6265-6317 and B. 3. 

Owen, Professor. Richard, Superintendent ‘of Natural His- 
tory Departments, 6198-6264. 

Trimen, H., Senior Assistant, Lower Section, Department 
of Hons 6160-6169 and B. 2. 


C. 


Carrutuers, W., Keeper of the Department of Botany, British 
Museum. 


Evidence of; 6378-6405. 
—— Paper handed in by, B 5. 


Represents, the minority of the keepers and assistant 
keepers, 6378, 6392. 

The essential point in which they differ from the majority 
as represented by Mr.'Newton, is that they consider that 
there are peculiar qualifications required in the candi- 
_-dates for appointments in the scientific departments, and 
some of the departments of antiquity and art, which 
cannot be tested by competition, 6379-6398 and eG 

Haye had instances of men who, though they passed very 
good examinations in special subjects, have yet been 
unfit for the duties they were called upon to perform. 
Does not think, therefore, that the plan recommended in 
the First Report, of allowing men to be examined in 
‘special subjects, would answer. A special interest in 
the. ‘subject and. devotion to it, ought to be the first 
element taken into account in selecting candidates, 6380— 
6385, 6400-6403, and B. 5. 

_ The patronage trustees have always acted on the advice of 
_ the keeper in making appointments to the scientific 
‘departments. ‘Thinks this plan has been invariably 

_ _ successful, 6385-6390, 6397-6398, and B. 5. 

Does not think that many men would come. forward to 

compete for appointments in the special departments of 

_... the Museum, 6393-6396. 

Candidates should be. invited by : advertisement The 
keeper of the department should submit a written report 
as to the fitness of the candidates to the principal trus- 

' tees... The candidates selected by the trustees should be 
sent to the Civil Service Commissioners for competitive 


H 


CARRUTHERS, W., &c.—cont. 


examination, in which: the special work vegnica to be 
cpt shouldform a sre an Caer ee Bae and 
5 
In: special, eases» agliere the aslsseei in: consaneda with 
the . Treasury, regard_-it) as, beneficial to the public 
service) to select or: propose one person only, clause 7 of 
the Order ine ‘Couneil:o of June4th, 1870, should be acted 
” upon, 6399. = 


Cresman, T., Official E Pxaminer, Science:and Art Department. 


Memorandum relative to the organization of the Science 
and Art Department, and to the points mentioned in 
the Chancellor of the Hxchequer’s letter, H. 1. 


Cots, A.S., First-class Clerk, Science and Art Department. 
—— Evidence of, 6512-6529. 
— Paper handed in by; B. 7. 


Represents the first and second-class clerks, 6512-6513. 

Duties of the clerks. No special knowledge of science or 
art is needed, 6514-6516. 

The senior clerks are at times called upon to superintend 
the examination of candidates and to peer schools in 
London, 6517-6526. 

The clerks told off for the’ Museum and sehieral corre- 
spondence should know French and German. Italian 
and Spanish are also sometimes required, 6527. 

Have some: writers who are doing work which shotld be 
paid for ata higher rate than 10d. an hour. Should be 
able to pay them for their special work. Thinks that 
this, work would: be provided for by the lower division 
of clerks, recommended in the First Report, 6528- 
6529. 

Appointments should be made. by. nomination. and quali- 
fying examination, followed by a:year’s probation, B. 7. 

Transfers should be made on the ground of personal merit, 
to be judged of by the head of the department to which 
the transfer’is to be made. They should be effected 
so as to cause no injustice to the clerks in the office to 
which a man is transferred, B. 7. 

The duties of writers should be accurately defined. Those 
writers who have been retained in an office beyond a 
certain time, (say a year), in consequence of their special 
capability to do work which is not within the described 
Apts should receive an extra payment for such work, 

ote 


D. 


Downetty, R. E., Major, Director for Science, Science and Art 
Department : 


——  Lvidence of, 6813-6826. 


Position, 6813. 

Institutions connected with the Science and Axrt Depart- 
ment, 6814-6817. 

Does not agree with the view held by the inspectors, that 
it would be better if they were divided into inspectors of 
art and inspectors of science. The inspectors are ap- 
pointed’ primarily: for ministerial and administrative 
purposes, and should be chosen on the ground of admin- 
istrative qualities, rather than specific knowledge of 
science and art, 6818-6822. 

Thinks it would..be the right thing to appoint the best 
inspectors in the Education Office as inspectors of the 
Science and Art Department In-order to tempt men 
to accept such posts, the salary should be raised, 6823- 
6826. 

Believes it is contemplated as soon as it can be con- 
veniently done to employ specialists who are eminent 
in certain branches’ of science, to make special inspec- 
tions quoad the scientific instruction, 6826. 


Dougeuas, R. K., on Assistant, Upper’ Section, British 
Museum : 


—  Lvidence of, 6115-6159. 
—— Paper handed in by, B. 1. 


Represents the senior assistants, upper section. Their 
number and salary, 6115-6118. 
Has charge of the Chinese and Japanese library. Was 


appointed from: outside: to the upper section, in con- 
sequence of possessing a knowledge of Chinese. Ap- 
pointments requiring) such .special qualifications, could 
not be made by open competition, 6119-6122, 6154. 

Considersithat the system)of nomination: and limited com- 
petition .would.,probably, work) well in. the Museum. 
The keeper of a department should have a. voice in the 
selection of his assistants. In the scientific depart- 
ments, qualifications are required which cannot be tested 
by examination, 6123-6135 and B. 1. 

Thinks the keepers of departments are acquainted with, or 
have the means of ascertaining, the best men haying the 

. necessary qualifications for their epartments, 6137— 

6138. 
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Douexas, R. K., &c.—cont. 


All assistants are required to possess very high qualifica- 
tions. Does not consider the present salaries at all 
adequate, 6139-6141 and B. 1. 


Repeated representations have been made to the librarian feozys, Dorset. 


as to the lowness of the salaries. Two years ago the 
trustees proposed an increase in the salaries, but the 
Treasury refused to sanction it, 6142-6146. 


i. 


Senior Assistant, (representing the junior 


assistants) British Museum. ; 


Evidence of, 6318-6377. 


Last year the maximum of the lower section was raised to —— Papers handed in by, B. 4. 


3501., which necessitated the minimum of the upper 
section being raised to 860/., 6144, 6147, 6152-6153. 

Forwarded a memorial to the trustees in November last, 
but the consideration of it was postponed until the Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission had reported, 6147. 

Assistants have the chance of rising to be keepers and 
assistant keepers, but the number of such posts is very 
small, 6148-6151. 

Particulars of service, 6152. 

Present method of selecting books for the library. Im- 
provements suggested, 6155-6159. 

Senior assistants, upper section, think that it is obvious 
that transfers from department to department or even 
from one branch to another of the same department can 
rarely be made without causing great discontent in at 
least one of the offices concerned so long as the present 
inequalities of pay and prospects exist, B. 1. 

Are strongly of opinion that it would be most beneficial 
both to the public service and to the individuals engaged 
in it, that such a grading of the various offices should be 
made as would give similar advantages in pay and 
prospects to all men performing duties of similar charac- 
ter or importance, B. 1. 

Advocate a system of optional retirement after 15 or 20 
years’ service, B. 1. 

Organization, salaries, method of promotion, duties, &c. of 
assistants, B. 1. 


Duncompn, G. F., Chief Clerk, Science and Art Department. 
— Evidence of, 6490-6511. 
—— Paper handed in by, B. 6. 


Position and service, 6490-6491. 

Duties are almost entirely administrative. In some cases, 
owing to the smallness of the staff, clerks have been 
employed in duties which are not strictly clerical, and 
their technical knowledge has thus been of use to them, 
6492-6493. . 

Originally there was a role that clerks should take a 
certificate either in science or art, but this has been 
abandoned, 6494-6495. ; 

The division into schemes 1 and 2 is quite unsuited to his 
office, the Ist being too high and the 2nd too low, 
6496. 

It is very important that the clerks should possess a 
knowledge of languages, as there is an extensive foreign 
correspondence, 6496-6507. 

Thinks that the recommendations of the First Report would 
be very suitable to his department, if carried out with 
a liberal hand by the Treasury. Duty-pay would be 
advantageous if applied to clerks having a knowledge of 
foreign languages, for instance, 6508-6509. . 

It would be a good plan if the Civil Service Commissioners 


Position. Represents the junior assistants, 6318-6320. 

Duties of junior assistants, 6323, 6357-6363. 

Examination on entrance, 6324. 

A large proportion of the junior assistants are employed 
in the Printed Book Department, 6325-6326. 

It cannot be said that junior assistants generally get pro- 
moted. Number promoted during last 15 years, 6333- 
6331 and B. 4. ; 

Have a good per-centage of public school men but none 

_ from the universities, 6332-6334. 

Believes that men are induced to enter his class not from 
the salary, but, from the belief that they will be promoted - 
in due time, 6335-6336. 

Appointments should be made by open competition and 
to the junior class only, as a rule. The standard of 
examination should be raised. Safeguards against in- 
efficient men entering the service, 6337-6341, 6370-6373, 
and B. 4. 

Promotions have sometimes given rise to great heart burn- 
ings, 6342-6343. 

Length of service necessary to make an efficient junior 
assistant. Men are kept upon pretty much the same 
kind of work during the whole time they are junior 
assistants, 6344-6346. 

In order to perform their work properly it is absolutely 
necessary that they should have had a liberal education, 
6347. 

Difficulties in the way of haying the titles printed instead 
of being transcribed by the junior assistants, 6348— 
6351. . 

There have been many instances of late years of men of 
only ordinary acquirements. being brought into the 
higher classes, although there were juniors in the oflice 
who possessed greater qualifications, 6352-6354. 

Some of the junior assistants possess very high qualifica- 
tions, 6354-6362. 

Likes the suggestion as to service-pay and duty-pay very 
much. ‘The main difficulty to be feared in adopting the 
scheme would be the fear of favouritism, 6364-6368. 

Approves of Mr. Arber’s scheme of optional retirement after 
20 years’ service, 6373-6377. 

Suggests the adoption of a one class system of pay and the 
grouping together of offices of a kindred nature, in which 
case transfers might in many instances be carried out 
with advantage, B. 4. 

The hours of attendance for the senior assistants are six, 
while for the juniors they are seven, B. 4. 

There is no just reason why the junior assistants should 
not be placed on the same footing as the junior clerks 
in other Government offices as regards pay, prospects of 
promotion, and hours of work, B. 4. 

Owing to the peculiar nature of the work in the Museum, 
the employment of writers would, except in special cases, 
be of doubtful expediency, B. 4. 


Epinpurcu Musrum oF ScIENCE AND ART: 


were to form a list of persons who had passed a high —— Witness from: 


qualifying examination, making a note against the names 
of those willmg to compete in particular subjects. On 


Arcuer, F.R.S.E., T..C., Director, 7233-7285 and B. 21. 


a vacaney occurring, a competition should be held Easum, J. A., and Rzep, T., civil assistants of the Ordnance 


among those willing to, be examined in the subject re- 


Survey : 


quired, 6509-6511. — £vidence of, 7066-7115. 


The present system of writers is well adapted to the 
special periods of pressure which annually recur in his 
department. All officers not performing such temporary 
work should be placed on the establishment with a 
yearly increasing salary, and with a claim to superannua- 
tion, B. 6. 

The permanent establishments of offices should be divided 
into three grades, to be entered by open competition, 
the examination being equivalent to those now in force 
for schemes 1 and 2 and the writers, B. 6. 

As arule, would:not allow promotion from one grade to 
another, but is opposed to shutting the door absolutely 
on a meritorious man who may enter the service even 
in the lowest grade. Under certain circumstances, an 
officer in a lower grade might be allowed to compete 
at the examination for the grade above him, B. 6. 

The limits of age for entrance into any grade should be 
18 to 24, B. 6. 


—— Paper handed in by, B. 17a and 6. 


Number and pay of civil assistants, Emslie, 7067-7071, 
7074-7079, and B. 17a and 6. 

Duties, Emslie, 7072 and B. 17a. 

Before 1870 civil assistants had to pass an examination 
before the Civil Service Commissioners before being 
appointed, and were entitled to superannuation. Are 
now appointed by mere selection and have no claim to 
superannuation. Most of the men now employed were 
appointed before 1870, and are therefore entitled to 
superannuation. Emslie, 7080-7085 and B. 17a. 

The office assistants are largely recruited from boys, and 
the field assistants from the more intelligent of the class of 
labourers or chainmen, who are an inferior class of men 
to what they used to be. Emslie, 7080, 7091-70983, and 
B. 17a and 6. 

Pay and number of chainmen, Emslie, 7094; Reed, 
7097. 

Wish to represent that while they are paid as a temporary 
service, they consider themselves really a permanent 
service. Emslie, 7086-7087 and B. 17a. : 

Are under the superintendence of Royal Engincers, who 
have the sole control of the work, organization, pay, and 
promotion. Young and inexperienced non-commissioned 
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Emsun, J. A., &c.—cont. 


officers, and even sappers, are put over civil assistants of 
great experience and long service, which causes a strong 
class feeling. The Engineers employed on the survey 
are much better remunerated than the civil employés, 
although they are not, as a body, so efficient or ex- 
perienced; very few civii assistants rise to a more 
responsible position. Emslie, 7088-7090, 7102-7103, and 
B. 17a. 

Hours for which employed. Emslie and Reed, 7095. 

Boys. A considerable number are employed. ‘They pass 
no examination before the Civil Service Commissioners, 
but are subjected toa simple test by the officer in com- 
mand. They have always made the best assistants for 
office work. Emslie, 7091, 7100; Reed, 7099, 7101, 
7107. 

Boys are taken in too young. Probably one third of the 
civil assistants entered as boys. Emslie, 7104-7105, 
7108; Reed, 7105-7106, 7109. 

The examination which the civil assistants formerly had to 
undergo was not a sufficient test of the intelligence re- 
quired for the work. Emslie, 7110. 

Origin, process, and annual cost of the survey, B. 17a. 

Constitution, distribution, and duties of the force, 
B. 17a. 

In 1870 the department was transferred from the War 
Office to the Board of Works, but the sole control of 
the work, organization, and pay of the employés re- 
mained in the hands of the Engineers, B. 17a. 

The survey employés incur heavy expenses through having 
to move from one part of the country to another, 
B. 17a. 

Urge that the power possessed by the Director-General 
as regards pay and promotions is excessive, B. 17a. 

Suggest improvements in the pay, organization, &c., 

Pay of civil assistants compared with that received in 
other offices in which duties requiring no higher degree 
of intelligence are performed, B. 176. 


G. 


Germ, A., Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland : 


Evidence of, 6953-6997 : 


—— _ Paper handed in by, B. 15. 


Position, 6953. 

Number of staff. With two exceptions all the staff have 
been appointed since he became director, 6955-6956. 

Were appointed by his selection, subject to a pass examina- 
tion. Has found this system work well, but thinks the 
nature of the Civil Service examination might be im- 
proved, so as to bring out the real qualifications of the 
candidates better, 6958-6959 and B. 15. 

Does not think open competition would answer as well as 
the present system, 6960 and B. 15. 

A good deal of technical knowledge and special aptitude 
is necessary, which could hardly be tested by an examina- 
tion, 6961-6962. 

Draws attention to the uncertainty as to promotion and 
position of assistant geologists. ‘They are at present 
merely temporary assistants with no security of perma- 
nence. Recommends a return to the system which was 
in force before 1867; under which assistant geologists 
who had proyed their efficiency and had reached their 
maximum, were promoted to the permanent staff as 
geologists. In this manner a man would be on proba- 
tion for six years, 6964-6969 and B. 15. 

In the event of such a proposal being carried out, the six 
years service as assistant geologist should be allowed to 
count in estimating a geologist’s claim to superannuation, 
6970-6972. 

The result of the smallness of the pay is to cause officers to 
‘look for employment.elsewhere,6973-6977 and B. 15. 
The pay is the same in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

6978-6979. ‘ 

There is considerable difficulty in obtaining the right sort 
of men for the present pay, 6980-6982. t 
The men who join have a theoretical knowledge of geology, 
but can only be trained in the practical work after they 
join. The time required to fit a man to work by himself 

varies, 6983-6985. 

Limits of age for assistant geologists, 6986. 

Recommends that fossil collectors on reaching their maxi- 
mum, pay should, according to merit, be placed on the 
permanent staff with a claim to superannuation, 6987- 
6989, 6995-6996. 

Thinks that from the nature of the work it cannot be tem- 
porary, and that a small staff ‘will constantly be 
required to make corrections in the maps, 6993-6994. 

Owing to the special character of the services required 
from the officers of the Geological Survey, transfers 
would not be practicable, B. 15. 
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Grrkin, A., &c.—cont. 


Pay of the survey compared with other offices. There 
would be a distinct advantage in so grading the staff of 
the survey, as to place the officers in a position as 
regards promotion and emoluments, similar to that of 
members of other branches of the Civil Service, B. 15. 


GxroLogicaL Survey or THE Unitep Kingpom. 
—— Witnesses from: 


Bristow, F.R.S., H.W., Senior Director for England and 

- Wales, 6928-6952 and B. 14a and 5. 

Geikie, F.R.S., A., Director for Scotland, 6953-6997 and 
B. 15. 

Hull, B.A., F.R.S., E., Director for Ireland, O’Kelly, J. 
Geologist on the Irish Survey, and Kinahan, G. H., 
District Surveyor in Ireland, 6998-7043 and B. 16. 

Kinahan, G.H. See Hull. 

O’Kelly, J. See Hull. 

Ramsay, L.L.D., F.R.S., A. C., Director-General, 6847— 
6927 and B. 13. See also Museum of Practical Geology. 


GRADING THE SERVICE. 


Bond. A sweeping measure of uniformity for grading the 
service would be undesirable if it would involve trans- 
fers aftecting his office, but so far as it made the scale 
of pay uniform throughout the service, in accordance 
with the present official classification, the grading would 
be judicious, B. 18. 

Chesman. 'The work requiring special aptitude or ex- 
perience varies so greatly in its nature and responsibility, 
that the adoption of a uniform scale of salaries for any 
but the merely routine and mechanical sections of the 
service, would probably be productive of greater dissatis- 
faction and inconvenience than results from the present 
disparity of pay in different offices where the duties are 
similar, E. 1. 

Douglas. The senior assistants, upper section, British 
Museum, are strongly of opinion that it would be most 
beneficial both to the public service and to the indi- 
viduals engaged in it, that such a grading of the various 
offices should be made, as would give similar advantages 
in pay and prospects to all men performing duties of 
similar character or importance, B. 1. 

Eccles. Suggests the grouping together of offices of a 
similar character, B. 4. 

Geihie. There would be a distinct advantage in so grading | 
the staff of the survey, as to place the officers in a | 
position as regards promotion and emoluments similar to / 
that of members of other branches of the service, 
B. 15. i 

Hardy. It would be very desirable to grade the clerks 
in the Civil Service as a whole, having one scale of 
payment-ascending from a uniform minimum to a uni- 
form maximum by a fixed annual increment, which 
the clerk should not receive, however, without an annual 
certificate of good character and ability, E. 4. 

Hull. With regard to grading the service, submits that 
the higher emoluments should be offered to those officers 
who are entrusted with the management of large sums 
of money or of property, or whose duties require high 
scientific or intellectual attainments, or are of an admin- 
istrative character. A ‘lower scale of remuneration 
should be sufficient for those whose duties are of a 
more or less routine character, B. 16. 

Pike. The service might with advantage be graded on 
the basis indicated by Mr. Lingen in his evidence before 
the Civil Service Expenditure Committee, viz., that a 
broad distinction should be drawn between offices for 
which a protracted education is required, and those for 
which a commercial education is sufficient. It would 
also be necessary to assimilate the maximum and mini- 
mum salary in offices of the same grade, and to introduce 
a service scale of pay, B. 20a. 

Stoney. ‘The officers of the Royal Dublin Society are of 
opinion that it would be possible and most desirable to 
grade the civil servants either as a whole or in a few 
large natural groups. They consider that an efficient 
grading of the service would tend more than anything 
else, to produce a feeling of repose, and sense of justice 
throughout it, E. 3. 

Turner. The senior clerks in the Public Record Office 
think that the grading of the service as a whole is 
greatly desired. It should be accompanied hy the intro- 
duction of a service seale of pay rising to a sufficiently 
high maximum to induce men of ability to enter and 
remain in the service, B. 19. 


H. 


Harpy, Sir T. Durrus, Deputy Keeper, Publiv Record 
Office : 


Remarks on the four points in the Chancellor of the 
~ Exchequer’s letter, E. 4. 
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Hours or ATTENDANCE ; 
Eccles. The hours of attendance for the senior assistants 
in the British Museum are six, while for the juniors 
they are seven, B. 4. 
Enmslie and Reed. ours for which civil assistants on the 
Ordnance Survey are employed, 7095. 


Hutu, Proressor E., Director of the Geological Survey of 


Ireland; O’Kexry, J., Geologist on the Irish Survey ; and 


Krnanay, G. H., District Surveyor in Ireland : 
—— Evidence of, 6998-7043. 
—— Paper handed in by Mr, Hull, B. 16. 


Position. Hull, 6998-6999. 

Is satisfied with the present arrangements under which 
officers enter the service, but thinks that in the case of 
candidates who are graduates of universities, or exhi- 
bitioners, or scholars in science schools, the Civil 
Service examination should be waived. Hull, 7000- 
7002 and B. 16. 

Does not think that open competition would answer for 
his department. Hull, 7003-7004. 

Number of staff. Hull, 7005. 

The change introduced in 1867 by making the position 
of assistant suryeyors temporary, has caused incon- 
venience. It has produced great dissatisfaction in that 
branch; it has prevented several very able men from 
joining; and it has induced several able men to leave. 
Hull, 7006-7008 and B. 16; O’Kelly, 7021. 

All the present assistant surveyors have been appointed 
under the minute of 1867. O’Kelly, 7009 ; Hull, 7010- 
7011; Kinahan, 7010-7011. 

Comparison between the salaries in the survey and in 
various other public’ departments in Dublin. Tull, 
7013-7015 and B. 16. 

Officers on the survey have to incur great expense in 
moving about from place to place. They are granted 
a small subsistence allowance while moving. Kinahan, 
7015-7020; Hull, 7017. 

Duties. O’Kelly, 7022-7023 ; Hull, B. 16. 

Holds appointments in connection with the Royal College 
of Science in Dublin. Hull, 7024-7025, 

Complains that since Sir H. de la Beche’s time the Irish 
Survey officers have not had their share-of colonial 
appointments, and promotion has been stopped by 
officers from other branches being put overthem. Kina- 
han, 7026-7029. 

Suggests that Messrs. Bailey and O’Kelly, who are at 
present geologists, but who have been acting as paleon- 
tologist and secretary respectively, should be appointed 
to the posts of palzontologist and secretary to the Irish 
Survey, with fitting salaries. Hull, 7030-7033 and 
B. 16. 

Messrs. Bailey and O’Kelly occupy posts intended for two 
field naturalists. O’Kelly and Kinahan, 7034. 

Represents that when an assistant geologist has reached 
his maximum, and can produce a testimonial from the 
director, as to his qualifications and zeal, some means 
should be adopted by which his pay should be increased 
without waiting for a vacancy among his seniors. Hull, 
7034-7036 and B. 16. 

It would meet his views if the geologists and assistant 
geologists were thrown into one class, with the rate of 
pay proposed in the First Report for the upper division. 
Hull, 7037-7040. 

There would be a difficulty under this scheme of placing 
men to work under a man of the same rank as them- 
selves, Kinahan, 7039-7043. 

With regard to grading the service, submits that the higher 
emoluments should be offered to those officers who are 
entrusted with the management of large sums of money 
or of property, or whose duties require high scientific or 
intellectual attainments, or are of an administrative 
character. A lower scale of remuneration should be 
sufficient for those whose duties are of a more or less 
routine character. Hull, B, 16. 

Suggests that a chemist should be appointed, whose sole 
duty it should be to make analyses of rocks, &e. | Hull, 
B. 16. 


Honz, R., Keeper of Mining Records, Geological Museum. 
—— Evidence of, 6784-6812. 
Paper handed tn by, B. 11. 


Position, 6784-6785. 

Effect of the Coal Mines and Metalliferous Mines. Regu- 
lation Acts on his duties. Certain compulsory returns 
are now made to the Home Office while he has to obtain 
the same information from the mine owners by volun- 
tary returns, 6787-6795 and B, 11. 

Under the present arrangements thinks that his office 
would fall more naturally under the Home Office than 
under the Education Office, 6797-6801. 

Assistants. .Their salary. How appointed. Possess a 
very considerable amount of technical knowledge, 6802- 
6808, 


Hont, R., &c.—cont. 


Has no difficulty in obtaining yoluntary returns from the 
coal owners. The returns from the collieries are pub- 
lished in the aggregate of districts, those from other 
mines are published individually, 6809-6812 and B. 11. 


‘ig 


IsEetin, J. F. See Wripe. 


J. 


Jonzs, J. WintTER, Principal Librarian and Secretary British 
Museum. 


Evidence of, 5991-6114. 


Organizatron of the British Muséum, 5992-5998. 

Senior assistants are required ‘to possess special qualifica- 
tions. Insome departments ' the knowledge required is 

- more technical than in others, 5998-6000, 6036-6040. 

Junior assistants were in the first place introduced merely 
to copy. They do not, except in certain departments, — 
require any ‘special knowledge, 6001. 

It would not be desirable to introduce a rule to the effect 
that the junior assistants should as a matter of course 
become senior. assistants, but the feeling of the trustees 
‘is that they should be promoted if possible, 6002, 6020- 
6027. ; 

Junior assistants should enter by limited competition 
among a certain number of candidates nominated ‘by the 
trustees. A proposal to this effect was made to the 
Treasury, who delayed coming to any decision till this 
Commission had reported, 6003-6006, 6011, j 

Does not think the system of open competition suitable for 
such appointments, 6003, 6007-6009. =) 

Numbers in the various classes of assistants. There is very 
little difference between the maximum salary of the junior 
assistants and minimum of the senior assistants. Altera- 
tion proposed to Treasury but not adopted, 6012-6017. 

About one ‘half of the lower section of the senior assistants 
have been appointed from-outside, 6018-6019. 

Although there is no promotion from the class of junior 
assistants to the senior assistants as a matter of course, 
yet good men are often induced to come into the former 
class in the hopes of being promoted, 6028-6030. 

The keepers are always consulted upon the question of 

: promotion and their recommendations are .generally 
acted upon by the trustees. It is only, when they-- 
cannot recommend anyone in the department, that 
vacancies are filled by direct’appointments, 6031-60385. 

Senior assistants can rise to be assistant keepers and 
keepers. Salaries of such posts, 6041-6047. 

The trustees have recently received memorials from several 
classes with respect to the question of salaries, they 
would be glad to meet the feeling of the department 
upon this subject if they could, 6042. 

Some of the keepers are allowed houses. Reasons why 
this is necessary, 6047-6052. — 

The houses used to be attached to particplar departments. 
The trustees now consider that a house when vacant 
should be offered to the senior officer not having one, 
6053-6054, 6060. VRC > 

Some of the keepers have salaries of 500/. only, while the 
others receive 600/. ; cause of this difference, 6055. 

The Keeper of the Department of Mineralogy has only 
5001. a year. Thinks he should be placed on the same 
footing as the rest ‘with 600/. a year, 6056-6059. 

Most of the keepers are men who’ have been promoted in 
the department, though some of them have been 
brought in from the outside. ‘The trustees would not go 
outside the department if there was a competent man 
within, 6061-6064, 6068-6069. ‘ 

Thinks the keepers would obtain superannuation under the 
4th clause of the Superannuation Act, 6065-6066, 6094- 
6095. 

Salary, &c. of Superintendent of Natural History Depart- 
ment, 6067, 6070-6072. ; 

Salary, &c. of principal librarian and ‘secretary. The 
trustees have recently made a special recommendation 
to the Treasury to the effect that the salary should be 
increased by 200/., 6073-6075. * 

In some departments, such as the department of zoology 
and the library, the’ keepers have very little time for 
carrying on independent itivestigations or literary pur- 
suits, 6076-6079, 6081-6082. 

The salaries are inadequate and do not compare favourably 
with those in other departments. Have lost valuable 
men through the lowness of the salaries, 6084-6088. 

Value of the houses in addition to salary. Rates and taxes 
(except assessed taxes) and water paid by Government, 
6089-6093. 


ae 
JorDAN. See MpavE. 


K. 


Kineston, A.. See Bonv. 
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L. 
Lennox, A. See Wrtprz, 


Lipprrpatn, T, W. Senior Assistant, Lower! Section, British 
Museum. 


—— Evidence of, 6170-6197. 
— Paper handed in by, B. 2. 


’ Represents the senior assistants, lower section,-in the 
departments connected with the library, and in the 
secretary’s office, 6170. . ; 

There is considerable divergence. of opinion between 
the departments he represents, and the other depart- 

/\-ments, as to the manner in which promsoubae should be 
made, 6171 and B. 2. 

Advocates promotion by seniority up to the post of: assis- 
tant keeper. The three classes of assistants should be 
amalgamated : into one class with a service scale of pay, 
ranging from 200/. to 500/. without any batriers, but 
the keeper should retain the right he now has of stopping 
the annual increments, 6171, 6180-6189, and B. 2. 

Duties of junior assistants. These duties form a, very 
good preparation for the ‘work done in the class above, 
. 6173-6179. 

Duties of senior assistants. The same work is constantly 
“performed by men in the mapper, and lower sections, 
6179, 6195, and B. 2. °° 

Too uniform a pattern of officials is not desirable. A 
young man entering at the age of 18 might’ begin at 
100/., proceeding, if fit, to some point between 200/. and 
 300/.; where he would find himself, say at the age of 
25, starting fairly with men of the samé age admitted 
from without at the salary he had by that time reached, 
6184-6186. 

Present practice with regard to promotions from the 
lower section to the upper section of senior assistants, 
and its éffect, 6190. 

The number of assistant keepers should be increased, 
6191-6194 and B. 2. 

The senior assistants, lower section, consider that, with 
certain modifications, the present system of first appoint- 
ments to'the Museum would be more satisfactory than 
open competition, but on this pomt there is great 
divergence of opinion. Owing to the nature of the 
work in the Museum, there are certain posts for which 
there would be practically either no competition, or an 
extremely limited one ; are of opinion, therefore, that the 
examination should inelude; i in addition tothe present 
subjects, a knowledge of the spécial subjects required 
for the’ department to which the candidate seeks to be 
appointed, and that the heads of departments should 
have some share in the examination of candidates, 
Should the competitive system be adopted, are of opinion 
that the competition should be in those special subjects, 
B. 2. 

Think that in such an establishment as the Museum, 
cases in which transfers would be desirable must be 
of very rare occurrence, except in the case of offices 
where the’ work is more or less similar in character, 
B. 2. 

Duties of assistants and high qualifications required, 
B. 2.) : 

Pay compared with that in other offices, B. 2. 


M. 


Macruop, Norman, Assistant Secretary to the Education De- 
partment, in charge of the Science and Art Department. 

Evidence of, 6406-6489. 

Position, salary, &c., 6406-6408. 

Number of staff officers in his department and the affili- 
liated institutions:~Administratrve connection between 
his office and such institutions, 6409-6423. 

A large amount of technical knowledge is required for the 
staft offices connected with the museums and schools. 


Does not think the examination necessary for the en- ' 


trance of clerks would secure sufficient qualifications for 
such posts, 6424-6427. 

Salary of assistant keepers. “Some have had a special art 
training, and some haye not. Rise to be keepers if 
qualified, 6428-6431, 6433, 

Salary of keepers, 6432. 

Assistant keepers should be appointed by test examination, 
and should be subjected to along probation.. They 
should possess some qualifications which the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners could hardly decide upon. Manner 
in which such qualifications are ascertained, 6434-6446. 

Official Examiners of Science and. Art and occasional 
examiners. Their number, duties, &c. The duties of 
the former are chiefly administrative, 64147-6454. 


Mactxop, Norman, &c.—cont. 


The Inspector General for Art, now termed Director for 
Art, is the official authority on all art subjects, 6450, 
6452. 

The inspectors of schools are now employed’ both for 
science and art, though some have a knowledge of art 
rather than science and vice vers’. It is a question 
whether they should not be divided into Inspectors of 
Science and Inspectors of Art. Their duties are mainly — 
administrative, 6455-6458. 

Mr. Cole held the appointment of Secretary of Science and 
Art-and Director of the Museum. Since his resignation 
the: two offices have ‘been separated. Salary’ “of the 
Director of the Museum, 6459-6463. 

Work is performed for the Museum by persons’ outside, 
who act as’ referees with, respect’ to purchases, or are 
‘employed to prepare catalogues. For such references 
there are special fees sanctioned by the Treasury, 6466. 

With few exceptions the officers are administrative and 
are not, except in a general way, acquainted with 
science and art. Administrative skill is essentially 
necessary, 6464, 6467-6471, 

There is a large number of schools and classes of science 
and art in connection with the department, 6471— 
6476. 

The established clerks do not require any knowledge of 
science and art for the performance of their “duties, 
though the possession of such knowledge is an advantage 
to the department, 6477-6481. 

Classification and pay of established clerks. “The principle 
upon which the establishment’ has been formed is that 
there should be as few permanent officers’ as ‘possible 
to perform the administrative duties, services of a pro- 
fessional’ and technical character being ‘entrusted to 
persons selected and paid for the occasion, 6482-6485. 

Has recommended that these clerks should be recruited 
under Regulation 2, but the point has not been settled. 
An appointment is to be made to the Museum under 
that regulation, 6486-6487. 

There have been several promotions from clerkships to 
staff posts, 6488. 


Meavez, R., and Jorpan, J. B. 
Office. 


Call attention to points connected with their position, 


Assistants Mining Record 


Museum oF Pracrican Grouocy, anp Royar, Scnoon oF 
Mines. 


— Statement by Messrs. Meade and Jordan, Assistants, H. 2, 
—— .. Witnesses from : 


Hunt, F.R.S., R., Keeper of Mining Records, 6784-6812 
and B. 11. 

Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., A. C., Director, 6847-6927, and 
B. 13. See also Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom. 


Reeks, Trenham, Registrar, Curator, and Librarian, 6530- 
6562. 


N. 


Newron, C. T., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. 


Evidence of, 6265-6817. 
—— _ Paper handed in by, B. 3. 


Position in the Museum, salary, and particulars of service, 
&c., 6265-6269, 6295. 

Thinks that in most cases it would be advantageous that 
keepers should go through a training as assistants. 
Does not contemplate such men coming in as junior as- 
sistants, which; as a general rule, would be objectionable. 
In most. departments junior assistants have distinctly 
inferior work to perform, and should be recruited from 
the lower division recommended in the First Report, 
6270-6274, 6287. 

The resolutions were passed by amajority, but the minority 
wish to be represented by Mr. Carruthers, 6275-6277. 
Thinks that the recommendations contained in the First 
Report as to the method of entrance to the service, might 
be applied with certain modifications to the Museum, 
Certain appointments should come under the 7th clause 
of the Order in Council of June 4th, 1870, 6277-6282 

and B. 3. 

Having in view the attainments requisite for the due 
discharge of the duties and their great responsibility, 
the establishment of the Museum should not be placed 
on a’ lower level as regards salary, &c. than that of 
the highest of the public offices, 6283-6286 and B. 3. 

The resolutions run very much on the lines of the First 
Report, but ‘were written out before the report was pub- 

- lished, 6288-6289. 
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Newzoy, C. T., &e.—cont. 


Objects to the present system of sppiasonte as opening 
the door to patronage, 6290. 

Present practise as to first appointments, 6291-6292, 6308- 
6310. 

Thinks the scale of salary, viz., 90/. to 180/. of junior 


assistants without any prospect of further advancement, — 


would be high enough for those performing merely 
clerical duties, but not for others in the library, 6296- 
6300. 

No promotion should take place from the grade of junior 
assistant, to that of senior assistant, or from one section 
of the assistants to another, except on the recommenda- 
tion of the keeper of the department, and as a reward 
for special merit. There has been a case in which a 
junior assistant was promoted to the rank of senior 
assistant without any communication with the keeper 
of the department, 630i and B. 3. 

Vacancies in the lower section of senior assistants are 
usuaily filled up from outside the office, except in the 
Printed Books Department, 6302. 

Appointments to the upper section of senior assistants are 
made generally throughout the Museum, the appoint- 
ments not being attached to particular departments. 
Manner in which such promotions are decided on, 6302- 
6307. 

Reference to points in the First Report which he considers 
particularly applicable to the British Museum, 6311- 
6317. 

Transfers to and from the British Museum, except in 
special and occasional cases, not desirable, B. 3. 

Inasmuch as the rapid growth of the several departmental 
collections constantly tends to outstrip the capabilities 
of the permament establishment, the employment of 
writers and other persons for duties of a purely temporary 
character is desirable in certain cases, B. 3. 


O. 


OPINIONS ON THE First REPORT : 


Archer. The recommendations as to pay comprise all that 
is wanted for the Edinburgh Museum, 7247-7256. 

Bond. The proposed upper division would be applicable 
to his office, 7129-7140, 7168-7176. 

Carruthers. Does not think the plan recommended of 
allowing successful candidates to be examined in special 
subjects would answer for his department, as a special 
interest in the subject and devotion to it are the first 
elements to be taken into account in selecting candidates, 
and these cannot be tested by examination, 6380-6385, 
6400-6403, and B. 5. 

Cole: Thinks that some of the work now done by writers 
is worth more than 10d. an hour. This would be 
provided for by the proposed lower division, 6528- 
6529. 

Duncombe. The recommendations would be very suitable 
to his department, if carried out with a liberal hand by 
the Treasury. Duty-pay, for instance, would be advan- 
tageous, if applied to clerks’ having a knowledge of 
foreign languages, 6508-6509. 

Eccles. Likes the suggestion as to service-pay and duty- 
pay very much. The main difficulty to be feared in 
adopting the scheme would be the fear of favouritism, 
6364-6368. 

Hull. Tt would meet his views if the geologists and 
assistant geologists were thrown into one class, with 
the rate of pay proposed for the upper division, 7037- 
7040. 

Newton. Thinks that the recommendations as to the 
method of entrance might be applied with certain modifi- 
cations to the Museum, 6277-6282 and B. 3. 

The resolutions passed by the majority of the keepers 
and assistant keepers run very much on the lines of the 
First Report, but were written out before the réport was 
published, 6288-6289. 

Reference to. points which he considers particularly 
applicable to the British Museum, 6311-6317. 

Owen, Professor R. Thinks that, compared with the method 
of entrance recommended in the First Report, the present 

' plan saves time and trouble, without a corresponding 
advantage by the other plan, 6224-6227, 6261-6262. 
Pike. Points out that unless vested interests were con- 
sidered, he might be a ioser if the proposals contained 
in the First Report were carried out in his office, 7199- 
7209. 

Smith. The recommendations with regard to clerks of the 
upper division would suit admirably for the clerical work 
of the South Kensington Museum, 6768-6771. 

Trevelyan. See Trevelyan, and Appendix, F. 1. 

Trimen. Suggestions as to the manner in which the 
suggestions contained in the First Report might be applied 
to the British Museum, 6169, 


INDEX. 


OPINIONS ON THE First REPoRtT—cont. 


Wallis. ‘The general principle of the First Report contains 
the elements of all that is required in his department. 
Certain modifications, which might be made without 
difficulty, would be necessary, 6842-6843. 


OprionaL RETIREMENT : 


Douglas. The senior assistants, upper section, British 
Museum, advocate a system of optional retirement after 
15 or 20 years’ service, B. 1. 

Eccles. Approves of Mr. Arber’s scheme of optional re- 
tirement, after 20 years’ service, 6373-6377. 


Orpnancr SurvEy oF THE UniTeED Kinepom : 
—— Witnesses from: 


Emslie, J. A., and Reed T., Civil Assistants, 7066-7115, 
and B. 17a and 0. 
Reed, T. See Emslie. 


Owen, C.B., P. Cuntirre, Director of the Museum Division 
of the Education Office. 


— Evidence of, 6563-6631. 


Position, salary, &c., 6563-6567. 

Assistant directors, their duties, salary, &c., 6568-6574. 

Keepers and assistant keepers, their duties, salary, &c., 
6575-6581. 

Keepers are generally selected from assistant keepers, but 
not always. Manner in which the latter have been ap- 
pointed, 6583-6584, 

They should be subjected to a preliminary examination in 
technical subjects, 6585-6586. 

A knowledge of foreign languages is of very great im- 
portance in the Museum, 6586-6589. 

Employs very few clerks. ‘The clerical work is done by 
the assistants, and in the general registry. The Museum 
clerks are not now employed on Museum work, 6590- 
6594, 6608. 

Provisional or special assistants, their pesifion: duties, pay, 
&e., 65938-6596. 

His department i is composed-of a considerable number of 
museums or collections of various kinds, 6597. 

The whole of the objects in the Art Museum are now 
considered available for circulation throughout the pro- 
vinces. Have at the present time 14 or 15. special 
collections out at various towns; these are lent for 
various periods, up to a year. Would prefer not to lend 
collections for longer than three or six months, 6598, 
6611-6619. 

Method adopted in the purchase of art objects or additions 
to the collections, 6599-6601. 

The duties of the keepers in the South Kensington Museum 
differ from those of the keepers in the British Museum, 
6602-6604, 6611. 

Loan collections, duties respecting them, 6605-6607. 

Hours of attendance, 6609-6611. : 

A most successful exhibition has been open at Nottingham 
for the last two years, The municipality are anxious to 
found a permanent museum for the Midland Counties, 
6616, 6619. 

Some of the best men in the Museum have come in as 
boys at 13d. or 2d. an hour. Thinks that a first class 
education is of importance, and that young men from 
middle-class schools, public schools, or grammar schools, 
if they came in young enough, would form a better class 
of assistants than those appointed up to the present 
time, 6620-6622, 6625. 

Is very much in favour of the Prussian system, in which 
men have to serve five or six years without pay, 6622— 
6624. 

Many men carry on their education after entering the 
Museum, su as to obtain certificates in science and art, 
6625-6627. - 

A great many officers now in the Museum entered without 
certificates from the Civil Service Commissioners. In ~ 
future all appointments will be made through the Civil 
Service Commissioners. At present vacancies are to be 
filled by open competition, 6628-6629. 

So far has found no clashing between the assistant directors 
and the keepers, 6630-6631. 


Owen, Prornssor R., Superintendent of the Departments of 
Natural History, British Museum : 


Evidence of, 6198-6264. 


Position, salary, &c. Whether or no the transfer of the 
natural history collections. to South Kensington would 
increase his immediate responsibility, would depend upon 
an administrative change, 6198-6204. 

In the main it is a good plan that officers should become 
assistants before they become assistant keepers or 
keepers, though such a rule should not be absolute, 6205 
—6209. 

It might be possible, but would not be desirable, to adopt 
a system by which assistants should enter by open com- 
petition, 6210, 
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Owen, Proressor, R., &e.—cont... ---  - 2 = - Pres, L. O., &e.—cont. 


On vacancies occurring, recommends men to the trustees, 
who usually pay deference to such recommendations, 
6211-6216. Paice 

Means by which he is enabled to form ajudgment as to the 
persons he recommends, 6217. rua 

First appomtments would usually be made to the class of 
junior assistants. In some cases, however, it is expe- 
dient to place a man in the class of senior assistants on 

appointment, 6218-6219. 


(d.) That the question of employing writers can 
hardly be considered to affect the Public Record 
Office, where the amount of mechanical work to be 
performed is very small, B. 20a. 

Remarks on the introduction and employment of temporary 

assistants, B. 200. 
erie te the Record officers, and qualifications required, 
- 200. : 


* The duties of the junior assistants are not merely clerical. PROMOTION FROM GRADE TO GRADE: 


The old name of “ transcribers” was given at a time 

5 >-when the Museum was chiefly a great library, 6220- 
6223. : 

Thinks that, compared with the method of entrance recom- 
mended in the First Report, the present plan saves time 
and trouble without a corresponding advantage by the 
other plan. 6224-6227, 6261-6262. 

: Has no knowledge as to the condition he is in with regard 
to superannuation, but thinks that probably if compelled 
to'retire from infirmity or ill-health, he might be allowed 
the same terms as those granted to Sir Antonio Panizzi, 
6228-6234. 

Served in the Hunterian Museum before he was trans- 
ferred to the British Museum. Thinks that such ser- 
vice should be allowed to count for superannuation, 6235 
—6241. : 

Probable causes of the difference in the salaries of the 
keepers. There is now no ground for any inferiority of 
salary with regard to the Keeper of Mineralogy, 6242- 
6247. 

The transfer to South Kensington will necessitate a con- 
siderable increase in the number of responsible officers. 


Duncombe. As a rule would not allow promotion from 
one grade to another, but is opposed to shutting the 
door absolutely on a meritorious man, who may enter 
the service even in the lowest grade, B. 6. 

Hardy., Promotion by seniority from grade to grade 
should be allowed if a man were properly qualified, D. 3. 

Jones. Promotion from grade to grade ought to be allowed, 
and in the British Museum is allowed, if qualifications 
are sufficient, D. 1. 

Macleod. Whether promotion from grade.to grade should 
be allowed depends upon the subjects of examination. 
The lower grade of clerks admitted on a low scale of 
examination should not be eligible for promotion to the 
grade filled under Reg. I. or even II. ‘Vhe South Ken- 
sington Museum clerks should be eligible for promotion 
to the grade above them, viz., assistant keepers; but if 
examined under Reg. II. there should be more obligatory 
subjects of examination, D. 2. 


Pusiic RecorD Orrice : 


Replies to questions sent to head of, D. 3. 


The new museum will probably not be ready for three —-— Statement by Sir T. D. Hardy, EB, 4. 


or four years, 6248-6250. 

Present salary of junior assistants. Thinks it is too low 

considering the special scientific attainments required, 
: 6251-6255. 

The qualifications of the senior assistants and assistant 
keepers are sufficiently near to justify the small difference 
that exists between their salaries, 6256-6260. 

In selecting men for appointment, does not confine him- 
self to native naturalists. Thus Dr. Albert Giinther 
was induced to come over from Germany. Doubts 
whether such men would be obtained by advertisement, 
6261-6262. 9 - 

There is abundance of .work in every department of 
natural history, 6263. 


— Witnesses from: 


Bond, J. J., assistant keeper first-class, Turner P. and 
Kingston, A., senior clerks, 7116-7189 and B. 18 
and 19. 

Kingston, A. See Bond. 

Pike, L. O., junior clerk, 7190-7232 and B. 20a and 8. 

Turner, P. See Bond. 


R. 


Ramsay, Prorrssor A. C,, Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom and of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology and of the Mining Record Office. 


P. — Evidence of, 6847-6927 : 


Pixn, L. O., Junior Clerk Public Record Office: 
—— Evidence of, 7190-7282. 
—— Papers handed in by, B. 20a and 6. 


All the junior clerks are men of education ; their salary, 
7191-7194. : 

Pointing out that unless vested interests were considered, 
he might be a loser if the proposals contained in the 
First Report were adopted in his office, 7199-7209. 

Thinks his office should be entirely under Scheme I., 7211 
-7213. 

Duties of transcribers, 7214. 

A lady is employed as a temporary assistant in making a 
calendar of the State papers of the Commonwealth. 
She is not upon the staff, 7215-7217. 

Wishes to point out that ladies and gentlemen are not in- 
troduced from outside to prepare calendars in con- 
sequence of any want of qualifications on the part of 
the official staff, who are quite competent to perform 
the whole of the official duties. There are men quite 
competent to edit the calendars to be found either 
among the senior or junior clerks, 7218-7232. 

Nature of the duties of the junior clerks. They are of a 
literary rather than a clerical nature, B. 20a. 

The junior clerks, whose representative he is, are of 
opinion,— 

(a.) That the--present examination for Scheme I. 
seems in every way suitable to the requirements 
of their office, provided that certain subjects were 
made compulsory instead of optional, and the 
seale of salary were sufficient to attract men of the 
requisite attainments. 

(6.) That, under the present system of promotion, 
transfers would be attended with great injustice. 

(¢.) That the Civil Service might with advantage be 
graded on the basis indicated by Mr. Lingen in his 
evidence before the Civil Service Expenditure Com- 
mittee, viz., that a broad distinction should be 
drawn between offices for which a protracted educa- 
tion is required, and those for which a commercial 
education is sufficient; that it would.also be neces- 
sary to assimilate the maximum and minimum 
salary in offices of the same grade, and to intro- 
duce a service scale of pay, that under such a 
scheme transfers would become possible. 
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— Paper handed in by, B. 13. 


Position, duties, and salary, 6847-6849 and B. 13. 

The Geological Survey is divided into three branches, 
each under a director, but all responsible to him, 6850- 
6852. ‘ 

It isa great advantage that geologisis should possess a good 
technical geological knowledge before they join. They 
require to be well educated men who have a natural 
taste for the subject and aptitude for it, 6853-6854. 

Manner in which men were obtained formerly, 6855-6858. 

Practically the survey may be considered to be a con- 
tinuous service for a good many years to come, and the 
men who have been appointed may be considered per- 
manent officers, 6860-6862. 

Present method of selection, 6863-6871. : 

Wishes to point out strongly that he considers that the 
effect of the Civil Service examinations has been by no 
means a benefit to the Geological Survey, 6872-688], 
6889. ’ 

One result of the large number of persons who are now 
appointed on the survey for the purpose of completing it 
with greater rapidity, is that the average talent of the 
men is smaller than it used to be. It is impossible to get 
an unlimited number of men fit for a geological survey, 
6881-6888. 

District surveyors, their duties, 6893-6894. 

Geologists are men who have risen by virtue of ability and 
seniority combined, from the rank of assistant geologist. 
They have the same duties as the assistant geologists, 
but have higher pay, 6895-6896. 

There are at present no assistant geologists, their place 
being filled up by temporary assistants who have no 
right to superannuation, 6897-6899. 

Geologists, district surveyors, and directors have a right 
to superanuuation. Is unable to say whether any time 
served as assistant geologist or temporary assistant 
would count for superannuation, 6900-6906. 

Geologists are always taken from assistant geologists. Was 
not aware of the provisions of clause 7 of the Order in 
Council of June 4th, 1870, or would have availed himself 
of them, 6890-6892, 6907-6908. 

The other officers connected with the survey are, with 
perhaps some minor exceptions, permanent, and entitled 
to superannuation, 6909-6912. 
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Ramsay, Proressor A., &¢.—cont. 9 s—- » Eat 


Connection. between the Survey, andthe Museum of Prac~ 
tical Geology, 6913-6915.and B.136 »!> 
“Thinks it is.desirable that Mr, /Hunt, should) receive the 
information whieh is collected under the Coal Mines and 
aw Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts; and whichis now 
in possession of the Home Office; .69 16-6917. 

. Highly approves of the memorandum:: written by Mr. 
Bristow on “The Organization of the London! Office.” 
(See App. B. 14d), 6918. 

In the evidence of Mr.’ Reeks} Mri Newton is: tefmmed'lerk 
which he does not like; haying been-appointed., dictinctly 
as sub-librarian, 6918-6919... 

,, Mr. Newton has.a great. deal of work, to do, . His, salary is 

“” “from 1264. to 200. and has been at, his maximum for many 

F years. Representations for an increase, of salary, have 

°°" ‘been made to the Lords of the Privy Council, for Educa- 

‘tion, but without success. Mr. Rudler has the. same 

salary, and he is a man of singular ability, and is ex- 
ceedingly well versed in mineralogy, 6919-6923. 

Is entirely opposed to getting men by competitive exa- 
mination. Thinks the test examination occasionally 
operates to prevent his gétting the best men, when he 
is obliged to appoint so many. Does not ‘wish to appoint 
men unless he is quite sure they are the proper men, 
but does not wish a man he has selected as competent, 
to ‘be excluded even by atest’ examination, 6924-6927 
and B.13. 

“Lhe best method of selecting assistant geologists is nomin- 
ation by the directors, when satisfied of a man’s fitness, 
subject to the approval of the Director-Genera. after 
which there can be no objection to a Civil Berane exa- 
mination:as at present, B. 13. 

It is quite possible that the scientific staff of the. survey 
might be rendered available in other offices under a 
system of transfer, but without much preliminary educa- 
tion it is most unlikely that clerks would be'available 
for the scientific work of the survey, B. 13. 

Grading of the Geological Survey. The pay is very small 


Su 


compared with that in other offices. Remedies suggested, 
B. 13, 

Museum of Practical Geology. Staff, salaries, duties, &c. 
B. 13. 


Mining Record Office. 


Reperave, R.A., R., Director for Art, Science and Art De- 
partment. 


— Evidence of, 6632-6680. 
— Paper handed in hy, B. 8. 


Particulars of service, 6633-6636. 

Nature of duties, 6637-6639, 6648-6650. 

Staff attached to the office of director, 6640-6642, 

Salary, 6643-6646. 

The work in the Museum has increased _very much, 6647. 

The duties of the chief inspector require a large amount 
of artistic knowledge, those of the examiner’on the 
other hand are administrative, 6653-6654 and B. 8. 

The examination of drawings which come in ‘from the 
schools is conducted by occasional assistants, who are 
paid by fees, 6655-6664. 

Salary of clerks in the art division, 6661. 

The Treasury have refused an application from the de- 
partment to be allowed to employ a former master who 
was superannuated, and who was eminently qualified 
for the work, on the ground that the sum he would 
receive from the Museum, if added to his‘superannua- 
tion, would exceed the salary on which he was super- 
annuated, 6665-6680. i 

Duties of inspectors are mostly administrative, but as 
many cases come before them requiring technical know- 
ledge, it is most desirable that they should have: such 
an acquaintance with at least elementary art,as will 
enable them to give a sound opinion thereon, B. 8. 


Staff, salaries, duties, &c., B. 13. 


Reep, T. See Emstin. 

Reerxs, T., Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, and Registrar of the Royal School of Mines: 

— Evidence of, 6530-6562. a 


Position, duties, salary, &c., 653 )-6555, 6560- 6562. 

Salary of assistant librarian and assistant curator, 6556. 

Salary of Keeper of Mining Records and assistants. Differ- 
ence in pay in the South Kensington Museum, con- 
sidered a grievance by the assistants, 6558-6559. 


Royrat Dusiin Sociery. See Stoney. 


8. 


Scrence AND ART DEPARTMENT: 


Replies to questions sent to head of, D. 2. 


— Statement from Mr. Chesman, B.A., Lu.B., 
examiner, I, 1 


official 


Science anD ArT DErARTMENT—cont, . 
——) Witnesses from: 


220'(Oole, A. P., first-class clerk, 6512-6529 and B. 7. - 
Donelly, Major, director of science division, 6813-6826. 
&<* 0 Duneombe, G. F.; chief clerk, 6490-6511 and B. 6, 
Iselin, J. F. See Wylde. 
2 “Lennox, A. See Wylde. 
2° Macleod; Norman, assistant secretary, 6406-6489. 
uc “Wylde, Re G., Iselin, J. F., and Lennoz, A., inspectors of 
local schools of science and art, 6681-67 57 and B, 9. 
Senvicn Scazz: 

».Eceles.. Suggests the adoption of a one class ayst em of 
pay, B. 4. 

_HMardy... It would be very desirable to grade the clerks in 

~j+ othe Civil Service as a whole, having one scale of pay- 

»{Ment.ascending from a uniform minimum to ‘a uniform 

' maximum, with a fixed annual increment, which, how- 
ever, the clerk should, not receive without an annual cer- 

... tificate of good, character and ability, E. 4. 

Lidderdale. . Advocates promotion by seniority up to the 
post of assistant keeper. The three classes of assistants 
should be amalgamated into one class, with a service 
seale. of pay ranging from 200/. to 500/. without any 
barriers, but the keeper should retain the right he now 
has of stopping the annual increments, 6171, GABO-6189, 
and B. 2. 

Pine... The junior clerks in the Public Basar Office, 
_ Tepresented by Mr, Pike, recommend the introduction of 

"a seryice seale of pay, B. 20a. 

Trimen. ‘The assistants in the departments of science and 
art in the British Museum dissent fromthe plan proposed 
by Mr., Lidderdale. of having’ a service scalé.. They 
belieye that the plan’best adapted to maintain the 
efficiency of the departments to which they are attached, 
is a judicious and discriminative selection based mainly 

.» Upon merit, B. 2. 

Turner. The senior clerks in the Public Record Office 
think that-a‘service scale of pay should be introduced, 
rising to a sufficiently high maximum to induce men of 
ability to enter and remain in the service, B: 19. 


Smitu, R. H. Sopen, Museum Keeper, National Art Library, 
South Kensington Museum : 


Evidence of, 6758-6783. 
—— Paper handed in by, B. 10. 


Position and service, 6758-6759. 

Staff, 6760. 

Assistant keepers, their salaries. The work requires much 
technical knowledge anda high order of education. It 
is difficult to obtain men of sufficiently liberal education 
for the present salary, 6761-6765, 6767. 7 

In order to gain the necessary technical knowledge, boys 
of 15 who have had a superior education should be 
brought i in, with a hope of rising. They should con~ 
tinue. their education for about five years. Would. have 
probation on entrance and on each successive step, 6767, 
6772-6779, and B.10..__, 

The recommendations in the First Report with regard to 
clerks of the upper division would suit admirably for 
‘the clerical work of his office, 6768-6771. 

If obliged to have recourse to, the outside, would secure 
men from the university who had graduated. in. honours, 
or could furnish other unquestionable proof of a high 
education, 6780-6783. 

~ Qualifications requisite for the three classes of employés 
_ recommended for his office, By 10. 


souls KENSINGTON Museum ? 2 


Witnesses Srom: 


- Owen, G, By P. Cunliffe, director, 6563-6631. 

/ Redgrave, R.A. ; R:, inspector-general for art, 6632-6680 
and B.. 8: : 

Smith, R.H. ‘Soden, Museum keeper, National it HaStary, 
6758-6783 and B. 10. 

Wallis, G., Museum keeper, art collections, 6827-6846 
and B. 12. 

»Worsnop, C. B., assistant Museum ee 7044-7065. 


Sroner., G. JouNsronu, Hon, Secretary Royal Dublin Society. 
Letter: to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department 
stating the views of the officers of the Royal Dublin 
Society on the questions of grading the service and the 
method of selecting civil servants, IE. 3. 


a. 


TRANSFERS: h 


. Bond. Owing to the special Nira ctin of the work of the 
Public Record Office transfers are unadvisable, B. 18. 

Cole. Transfers should be made on the ground of per- 
sonal merit, to be judged of by the head of the depart- 
ment to which the transfer is to be made. They should 
be effected'so as to cause no injustice to the clerks in 
the office to which a mean is transferred, B. 7. 


INDEX. 47 


TRANSFERS—cont. Trimen, M.B., H., Senior Assistant, Lower Section, British 


Douglas. The senior assistants, upper section, British Museum. 
Museum, think that it is obvious that transfers from —— Evidence of, 6160-6169. 
department to department or even from one branch to Paper handed in by, B. 2. 


-© another of the’ same department can rarely be made 

without causing great discontent in at least one of the 
offices concerned,so long as the present inequalities of 

" pay:and prospects exist, B. 1. 

~ Eceles) Under a one class system of pay and with offices 
' of a kindred nature grouped together, transfers might 

 immany cases be made with advantage, B. 4. 

Geikie. Owing to the special character of the services 

required from the officers of the Geological ‘Survey, 

. transfers would not be practicable, B. 15. 

“, Hardy. Where the duties performed in various Govern- 

.. ment. departments are of a tolerably analogous nature, 

there would not be much difficulty in transferring,a clerk 

from one office to another, provided his pay and prospects 


of promotion were not made; worse. But the duties in) 


the Public Record Office are very technical, some incon- 
venience therefore might arise from transferring .a clerk 
to that office from another department, E. 4. . 
Lidderdale. The senior assistants, lower section, British 
Museum, consider that in such.an establishment as the 
Museum cases in which transfers would be desirable 
« must be of véry rare occurrence, except in the’ cases of 
© offices where the work is more or less similar'in charac- 
beet fery eB Po?! ‘ Pe 
-” Newton. Transfers to and from the British Museum not 
_ desirable except in special and occasional cases, B. 3. 
*"Pike.. The junior clerks in the Public Record , Office, 
-. represented by Mr. Pike, point out that under the 
“present system of promotion, transfers would be attended 
with great injustice, but if. the service was graded.and a 
service scale of pay introduced they would be possible, 
yo Bs 200. ; ! : 
Ramsay, It is quite possible that the scientific staff of the 
_ survey might be rendered ayailablein other offices under 
a system of transfer, but, without much preliminary 
education it is most..unlikely that clerks from other 
offices would be available. for the scientific. work of 
the survey, B. 13. pid 
Turner, The senior clerks in the Public Record Office, 
-...Tepresented, by Mr. ‘Turner, consider that under the 
present organization of the service itis difficult: to con- 
ceive any system of transfer that would not create dis- 
content,. but that officesin which the duties are of a 
similar character’ might afford each other mutual ‘aid in 
times of pressure. Transfers might be made without in- 
justice, if, the service. were graded’ as a whole and a 
_ Service, scale of pay introduced, B. 19. 


TREVELYAN, Bart., Siz C. E.: 
—— Evidence of. Appendix, F. 1-83. 


Circumstances which led up to the report of Sir Stafford 
Northcote and himself in 1853. General purport of that 
report, F. 1-2. 

Reasons for preferring a competitive to a fixed test exami- 
nation. It is most important that the successful can- 
didates should be classed in the order of merit, F. 3, 21, 
26-59. 

The proposals in the First Report for the appointment of 
clerks of the lower division are almost entirely in 
accordance with those of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
himself. The only point he objects to, is the proposal 
to keep a supply of candidates in excess of vacancies, 
FB. 5-13. 

Approves of the proposal of allowing the heads of depart- 
ments to select men to fill vacancies in their offices from 
the list of passed candidates, subject to the power of 
refusal on the part of the candidate; but considers it 
most important that every successful candidate should 
be guaranteed the offer of an appointment, F. 12-20, 
27-28. 

Remarks on the proposal to allow candidates to be ex- 
amined in special subjects, F. 21-26, 29-30. 

Objections to proposal as to a duty-pay, F. 60-77. 

The status and conditions of the Civil Service should be 
laid down by Act of Parliament, F. 78. 

The introduction ofa new board as a board of control, as 
suggested by many witnesses, would, in his opinion, be 
very objectionable, F, 78. 


Represents the senior assistants, lower section, in the various 
departments, except the library, 6160. 

Was appointed to the lower section from outside the service, 
after passing an elementary examination before the Civil 
, Service Commissioners, 6161-6162. 

Promotion should be entirely by merit, without any reference 
to seniority. Does not approve of the proposal to have 
a service scale, 6166-6167, 6169, and B. 2. 

Organization of the scientific departments of the’ Museum, 
6169. Z oe 

It is not advisable to apply to such an exceptional establish- 
ment the precise and definite rules as to first appoint- 
ments, examination, salary, &c., which may be necessary 
for the Civil Service generally, 6169. 

The system of making first appointments must be elastic 
enough to obtain the best men for the posts, unfettered 
‘by hard and fast rules as to age and subjects of exami- 
nation. At'the same time care’should be taken that only 
men with certain social and educational qualification- 
are admitted, 6169. 

It is unjust to consider men of the stamp which the Museum 

‘should, and often does get, as the official equals of 
ordinary clerks, and pay them accordingly, 6169. 
Suggestions as to the manner in which the recommendations 
Contained inthe First Report might be applied to the 
Museum, 6169. 
Suggestions as to salary, 6169. 


TURNER, ee See Bonp. 


Ww. 


WALLis, G.,. Museum. Keeper, Art Collections, South Ken- 
sington Museum. 


Evidence of, 6827-6846. 


—— Paper handed in by, B. 12. 


Position and service, 6827-6831. 

Youths of artistic tastes should be admitted to his depart- 

ment at the age of 16 or 18 on passing a preliminary 
examination, They should be fitted for their future 
duties by a proper training in the Museum. They should 
be appointed on probation, 6832-6835 and B. 12. 

There should be two grades of assistants. . The higher’ 
should be recruited from the lower when possible, 6836—- 

~ 6837. 

A considerable acquaintance with art is required by the 
assistant keepers, 6838-6839, 6846. 

Circulate objects of art among the various schools of art 
throughout the country. To do this inan intelligent 
manner requires a knowledge of the manufactures of the 
districts to which the objects are sent. In order to train 
upa young man to this work, would give him opportunities 
of seeing the manufactures, and of making himself 
acquainted with the technical peculiarities of the various 
districts, 6840-6841, 6845. 

The general principle of the First Report contains the 
elements of all that is required in his department. 
Certain modifications, which might be made without diffi- 
culty, would be necessary. 

A system of probation is decidedly good. Would extend 
the period to 18 months when necessary, 6844 and 
B. 12; 

Qualifications necessary for the proper discharge of the 
duties of the two classes of civil servants emplv) ed in his 
department, B. 12. 

Would consider it an advantage if the second-class clerk- 
ships were made a stepping stone to assistant keeperships. 
Every assistant keeper should feel that, if properly 
qualified, he is eligible for promotion to the higher grade 
of keeper, B. 12. 

Any..system.of selection which does not provide for a 
practical test of the special qualifications required, is 
certainly not adapted to promote efficient service in the 
Museum, and any system which ignores proved efficiency 
in the performance of special duties, because some 
theoretical condition is not fulfilled, is defective in pro- 
moting the interests of the public service, B. 12. 


The Treasury are the proper supervising and controllin 
body in all matters which relate to the public establish- 
ments. They are already practically vested with a central 3 
power over the civil establishments, and all that ig —— Evidence of, 7044-7065: 


Worsnor, C. B., Assistant Museum Keeper, South Kensington 
Museum : 


required to strengthen it is to place it under the guarantee 
of an Act of Parliament, and so to constitute the 
establishment as to make it sufficient for the purpose of 
exercising this control. For this purpose the superior 
establishment of the Treasury should be constituted by 
appointing to it the ablest and best of the clerks of 
a certain standing in the establishments superintended 
or controlled by it, F. 78-83. ‘ 
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Position and salary, 7044, 7056-7058. 

Many of the duties of assistant keepers are of such a 
character that they do not require an acquaintance with 
art, but could be performed by a man of moderate 
education. The technical knowledge requisite could 
only be gained by experience and could not be tested 
by examination, 7047-7048, 7051, 7054. 

Duties, 7048, 7062-7063. 


48 INDEX. 


Worsyorp, C. B., &¢.—cont. 


The assistant keepers who have been appointed of late 
years have been selected on account of special qualifica- 
tions. Most of the assistant keepers are men of educa- 
tion, 7052-7053, 7060-7061. 

There are at present no inferior officers in the Museum 
who might be trained up to be assistant keepers, 7064~ 
7065. 

Thinks the salary is insufficient for the position they 
hold and duties they perform, compared with other 
departments of a similar nature, such as the British 
Museum, 7059. 


WRITERS : 

Bond. A certain number of transcrivers, who are not 
eligible for the establishment, are employed in the 
Public Record Office to do the ordinary copying, 7152- 
7155. 

The employment of writers in the Public Record 
Office would be undesirable, B. 18. 

Cole, Have some writers in the Science and Art Depart- 
ment who are doing work which should be paid for at a 
higher rate than 10d. an hour. Should be able to pay 
them for their special work. Thinks that this work 
would be provided for by the lower division of clerks 
recommended in the First Report, 6528-6529. 

The duties of writers should be accurately defined. 
Those who have been retained in an office beyond a 
certain time (say a year), in consequence of their 
special capabilities to do work whichis not within the 
described limits should receive an extra payment for 
such work, B. 7. 

Duncombe. The present system of writers is well adapted 
to the special periods of pressure which annually recur 
in his department ; all officers not performing such tem- 
porary work should be placed on the establishment with 
a yearly increasing salary and with a claim to super- 
annuation, B. 6. 

Eccles. Owing to the peculiar nature of the work in the 
British Museum, the employment of writers would, 
except in special cases, be of doubtful expediency, B. 4. 

Hardy. Owing to the nature of the work in the Public 
Record Office it has not been considered expedient to 
employ writers, E. 4. 

Jones. Very few writers have been employed in the 
British Museum, and occasions for the employment of 
(such persons are not likely to occur frequently, D. 1. 

Macleod. Some of the writers are excellent, but the best 
only remain till they can get something better. There 
are constant changes which of course derange the work 
of an office. Thinks that, on the whole, more work was 
got out of the old temporary clerks at from 6d. to 1s. an 
hour than out of the Civil Service writers at the uniform 
tate of 10d. It is for the public advantage to hold out 
as inducements to good service the prospect of promo- 
tion and of ultimate provision on retirement. There 
should be either two grades of writers or the department 
should have the power of paying some higher than 
others, D. 2. 


Wrirrrs—cont. E 

Newton. Inasmuch as the rapid growth of the several de- 
partmental collections in the British Museum constantly 
tends to outstrip the capabilities of the permanent es- 
tablishment, the employment of writers and other 
persons for duties of a purely temporary character is 
desirable in certain cases, B. 3. 

Pike. The junior clerks in the Public Record Office, 
represented by Mr. Pike, consider that the question of 
the employment of writers can hardly be considered to 
affect their office, where the amount of mechanical work 
to be performed is very small, B. 20a. 

Turner. The senior clerks in "ake Public Record Office, 
represented by Mr. Turner, think that the system of 
writers is not a satisfactory one, especially in offices in 
which the duties are of a special character ; it would be 
better so to organize the service that it might depend on 
its permanent ‘staff if possible, B. 19. 


Wrupr, R. G., Isrrin, J. F., and Lennox, A., Inspectors of 
Local Schools of Science and Art, Science and Art Depart- 
ment : 


—— Evidence of, 6681-6757 : 
— Paper handed in by Messrs. Wylde and Iselin, B. 9. 


Particulars of service and qualifications. Up to the year 
1868, inspectors of art schools and of science schools 
were separate. In that year the inspectors were made 
common to the two divisions. Wylde, 6681-6686 ; 
Iselin, 6694-6697, 6700-6701; Lennox, 6703-6706. 

Do not feel qualified to examine in both science and.art. 
A great deal of technical knowledge is required. 
Wylde, 6687-6693; Iselin, 6698-6699, 6702, 6755; 
Lennox, 6706-6708, 6745-6748. 

Duties of inspectors. Wylde, 6709-6710, 6752 ; 
6755 and B. 9. 

Acted as assistant examiner in elementary mathmetics 
from 1869 to 1873. Performed this duty out of office 
hours and received extra pay for it. Was obliged to 
discontinue this in 1873, as the Treasury objected to an 
officer being paid for extra work belonging to his depart- 
ment. The work is now done~by officers of the Educa- 
tion Department. Iselin, 6711-6729. 

Pay and allowances of inspectors, compared with pay of 
inspectors of elementary schools, Wylde, 6731-6733, 
6738-6739, 6741; Iselin, 6734-6736; Lennox, 6737 
and B. 9. 

Duties entail constant absence from home, sometimes for 
five weeks at a time. Wylde, 6730, 6742-6743; Iselin, 
6744 and B. 9. 

Thinks it is extremely desirable that the offices of in- 
spector of science and inspector of art should be sepa- 
rated. Lennox, 6745. 

The larger number of science classes are in subjects in 
which they are very well able to examine pupils viva 
voce. Lennox, 6745-6750; Iselin, 6753-6754; Wylde, 
6754. 2 


Iselin, 
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THIRD REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICH INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


N.B.—In this Index the numbers not preceded by a letter refer to the questions in the Evidence; those 
P : : Y 3 
after a letter to the Appendix under that letter. ). 


“A. 
Apzort, evidence of. See Lrwis. 
ALLOWANCE ror Horse Kner: 


Crowe. The present allowance to supervisors for horse 
keep is much too small, 3601-3608. 

The ride officers contend that the amount allowed to 
them for horse keep is quite insufficient. They also 
consider that they should be provided with horses at 
the cost of the Government, B. 11. 

Outdoor Officers of Inland Revenue. The allowance made 
to supervisors and ride officers for horse keep is quite in- 
adequate, B. 12. 

Westcott. Schedules of cost of horse keep to ride officers 
in various collections. The present allowance is in- 
sufficient. Submits that the purchase of horse and 
vehicle for use in revenue business should be borne.by 
the revenue, E. 8. 


B. 


BLACKWELL, evidence of, See DAty. 
Brapy, evidence of, See Terry. 


C. 


Cartur, W. E., Division Officer, Inland Revenue. Remarks 
on various points relating to the Excise Branch, E, 7. 


CLASSIFICATION, OBJECTIONS TO : 

Blackwell. Evils of classification at the outports, 1705- 
TOG uaa 

Cross. Believes the abolition of classification to be the 
only remedy for the stagnation of promotion among 
surveyors of taxes, 3700. 

Daly. “Disapproves of the present system of classification 
in his department. It is often attended with very great 
hardships, 1659-1663, 1691-1695, and B. 8. 

Hogan. Objects to the classification in his department. 
The proportion of men in the different classes is very 
unequal. Hogan, 3460-3464 and B. 9. d. 

Keene. Objects to a system of classification. Such a 
system gives rise to many anamolies, 1470-1476, 1479, 
1483, and B. 5. 

Maclean. Anomalies under the present system of classifi- 
cation of collectors’ clerks, Customs. The Admiralty 
have abolished the system of separate classification at 
the dockyards, 1532-1535. 

Smith. Objects to classification altogether. It causes very 
slow and uncertain promotion, 1333-1335, B. 3. a and b, 

Crzrxs 1n Cottecrors’ Orriczes, Customs, Representatives of. 
See McAuristER and Srrwart and MacrEan. 

Crerks rn Cortectors’ Orrices, INLAND REVENUE. See 
Cortiuctors’ CLERKS. 


Cottectors’ CierKs, IntAND ReveNnvE, Representatives of. 
See Hocan and WENBAN. 

Cotrecrors or Customs on THE-FOUR JUNIOR CLASSES : 
Statement of their case, and suggested remedies, HE. 3. 
Cottecrors or Customs ON THE FOUR JUNIOR CLASSES, 

whose services in such grade commenced prior to the year 
1860. : 
Statement of their case, and suggested remedies, K. 4. 
Remarks on the above, by Mr. Maclean, E. 5. 
Cross, J. A., and Martin, W., Surveyors of Taxes, Inland 
Revenue. 
Evidence of, 3637-3715. 
—— Paper handed in by, B, 13. 
Represent the surveyors of taxes. Martin, 3637. 
Particulars of service. Cross, 3638. Martin, 3639. 
Approve generally of open competition, Cross, 3640.- 
‘Suggest that a limited number of appointments should be 
reserved for competition among the sons of Civil ser- 
yants. ~Civil servants, and especially men in such a 


37395. 


Cross, J. A., and Martin, W., &ce.—cont. 


position as surveyors, who are constantly moved about, 
are at a disadvantage in educating their children. 
Martin, 3641, 3643-3644, 3647, 3649-3651. Cross, 
3642, 3645-3646, 3648, 3652, 3701, and B. 13. 

Instead of placing whole departments under Scheme I. or 
Scheme II., think that the duties performed in all Go- 
vernment offices might be grouped under some broad 
yet distinctive divisions, such as diplomatic, scientific, 
legal, administrative, executive, &c. A fixed service 
seale of salaries for each group should be substituted 
for the numerous scales of pay existing in the service 
at present. This scheme would secure that men per- 
forming the same class of work shouid be paid at the 
same rate throughout the service. Cross, 3653-3654, 
SOO aR 3664-3671, 3702, Martin, 3655-3664 and 

a Lee 

Under this system would class the surveyors of taxes with 
the secretarial department of the Revenue offices, 
the Legacy Duty Office, inspectorships of Factories and 
Poor Law Auditorships, &c., being offices in which the 
nature and responsibility of the work is somewhat 
similar. Cross, 3672-3674, 3681-3683. Martin, 3674— 
3680, 3683, and B. 13. 

Duties of surveyors of taxes are very responsible. 
3684-3691. Martin, 3691 and B. 13. 

Complaint as to the stagnation in promotion in the depart- 
ment. This arises in some measure from the reclassifi- 
cation of 1870. Cross, 3692-3700 and B. 13, 

Believes the abolition of classification to be the only 
effectual remedy for the stagnation of promotion.- Cross, 
3700. 

Recommend that a free interchange of officials should 
take place, as circumstances might render expedient, 
between offices of the same group, in order to absorb 
redundant officers. Martin, 3703. Cross, 8708-3704 
and B, 13. 

Suggest that in calculating a man’s pension in cases of 
abolition of office, instead of allowing as at present five, 
seven, or ten years to be added on to his service, it 
would be more equitable to add one half-year for every 
year‘of actual service. Think also that the additional 
salary a man would have been receiving if he had 
remained in the service should be taken into considera- 
tion in granting the pension. Cross, 3705-3712 and 
B, 13, 

The power of commuting pensions is highly valued. Cross, 
3713. Martin, 3713-3715. 


CroweE, evidence of. See Hoprer. 


Cross, 


Customs : 
—— Witnesses from: 


Blackwell, A. See Daly. 

Brady, J. See Terry. 

Daly, M., assistant surveyor, port of London ; and Black- 
well, A., second-class examining officer, Bristol, 1606- 
1706 and B. 8° : 

Goulburn, C.B., F., Chairman of the Board of Customs, 
7286-7438. 

Kearney, J.B. See Smith, ‘ 

Keene, J. B., gauger of the first class, 1459-1491 and B. 5. 


Maclean, W.G. See Stewart. 

McAllister, J., first-class clerk, Dublin, 1536-1572 and 
B, 7. 

Smith, E., out door officer, London, and Kearney, J. B., 
out door officer, Liverpool, 1331-1411 and B. 3. (@ and 
b) and 4. 

Stewart, W. G., assistant to the collector and principal 
clerk, Liverpool, and Maclean, W. G., first-class clerk, 
Portsmouth, 1492-1535 and B. 6. a and 6. 

Stubbs, J. See Terry. 

Terry, G., Brady, J., and Stubbs, J., outdoor officers, 
1286-1330 and B. 1. (@ and 6) and 2. 
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D. 


Day, M., and Brack we tt, A., assistant surveyor, Customs, 


port of London, and examining officer, second class, Bristol. 
PPO TT TIONL TONGA? 
—— Paper handed in by Daly, Bs 8s ~~ Sea ig 


The outdoor service is exceptional in its constitution 
duties. “Daly, 1608 and .B,\8. : 


Originally the outdoor department. consisted . of . two 
branches, the landing branch and the waterguard 


and 


branch. The classification and duties of these branches- 


were quite distinct, and till 1853 no promotion was 
allowed from,the latter to the former, In) the landing 
branch the duties were of a superior character, and the 
classification, pay, and promotion better than in the 
waterguard branch. “About 1853 a certain proportion of 


the promotions to the landing branch were thrown open 


to competition. “Daly, 1609-1615 and B, 8. 

In 1860 these two branches were amalgamated and the 
men were employed on the different duties indiserimi- 
nately. Daly, 1616-1622 and B. 8. mt 

Hours of attendance in the old landing and waterguard 
branches, ‘Lhe hours of attendance ‘of the officers in 
the former were considerably extended when. the two 
departments were amalgamated, though the pay was 
considerably reduced. _ Daly, 1623-1627, 1632, and B. 8. 

Thinks the present hours of attendance are too long. 
Daly, 1628. 

Duties of the ‘surveyor at the Victoria Docks. “Contends 
that no position could be found in the commercial 
world where a man has‘ to perform so much work. Daly, 
1628-1629. 

Importance of the duties performed by the officers of the 
outdoor department.’ All the work of the Customs is 
originated with them. Daly, 1630-1631. 

Suffered a very’ great hardship by the amalgamation of 
1860. Frequent representations have been made to the 
Board of Customs, who have acknowledged the hard- 
ships inflicted on the’ officers of the old landing branch. 
Daly, 1632-1640 and B. 8. sagen aie 

In 1852 the commercial community in London, Liverpool, 
and various other ports petitioned the Treasury to 
extend the hours in the outdoor department, to enable 
ships to discharge longer than eight hours a day. The 
petitions were referred to the Board of Customs, who 
stated in reply, that they could not expect ‘to establish 
any general increase in the hours of attendance without 
adding to the present emolument of the officers so 
affected, and they did not think that the advantage 
gained by the public would be commensurate with the 
great additional cost to the nation. Daly,.1640. 

Originally the hours of ‘attendance of the landing officers 
in Liverpool were 12, and they were paid by fees. The 
Treasury afterwards abolished the system of fees and 
substituted the system of payment by regular salaries, 
reducing the hours of attendanve to eight.’ ‘Under this 
plan much more work was got out of the officers. Daly, 
1640. : ig 

Advocates a return to the old system of dividing the out- 
door department into ‘the landing and. waterguard 
branches. Believes that' the landing branch, which he 
represents, agree with his views: Daly,,1642-1643, 1650 
—1651. 

Thinks that under present circumstances the’ old system 
could be returned to with advantage to.the.seryice. Its 
adoption would greatly facilitate the amalgamation of 
the two revenue departments.’ ‘Blackwell, 1644, 

Considers the waterguard duties-as importaiit aS any per- 
formed.in the»seryice. . Blackwell, 1645. 3.5 ).0) 

The consolidation, when it, took place.in 1860; was a very 
wise and just proceeding. Blackwell, 1646, 

Explanation -of the manner in which, the amalgamation 


was affected. " Blackwell, 1647-1649... Daly, 1649- 
1650. bbe 

Method of appointment of outdoor officers.’ Daly, 1652- 
1653. F pesto Yen Lo" G (6 


‘There is no promotion from,the outdoor to’ the,indoor de- 
partment. The principal searcher is sometimes chosen 
from the outdoor branch. Daly, 1654-1657. 

Promotion from class to class is by seniority:.’ Daly, 1658. 

Disapproves of the present system Of classification in his 
department. Tt is often attended with very great hard- 
ships. Daly, 1659-1662, 1691-1695, and’B. 8. 

Would’ abolish ‘classification’ altogether, and ‘would give 
every man: a chanee ‘of rising from the minimum salary 
to the maximum without any check, but wotld draw a 
line at a certain point, beyond! which. inedmpetent or 
indolent officers: should not) be-allowed to pass... Under 
the classification, system if a; man, keeps: just. within the 


mark he will go on to the highest class, and thus inter-, e 
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_Daty, M., and BLACKWELL, 7 &C.—cont. 
fere ‘with thepromotion’ of really meritorious men. 
Merit should have more recognition than it has at 
present. Daly, 1663, 1696, and B. 8. 

Would recommend the above-mentioned system if the 
surveyors were always guided by the public interest, 
but in many cases the public interest is made subser- 

sp o-vg vient to their priyate partiality. Blackwell, 1678-1682. 

| | Would ‘like’ ‘the [present systém of’, classification ‘to be 

“\-" “retaired “if “the barriers ‘between ‘the classes’ were re- 

moved. ‘There is nothing in their duties calling for 

- particular merit. If a man is not competent to perform 

his duties it is the duty of the surveyor to report him. 
Blackwell, 1688-1685, 1689-1691. ee 

The staff ofeach port’ is separate and distinct, and pro- 
motion,is‘confinéd:to the port. Blackwell, 1686-1688. 
Daly, 1703-1704. 

It is-impossible to guard against favouritism entirely, but 
the principle of rewarding men for merit is so sound and 
good in itself, and will work so well in the interest of 
the service and of the meritorious officers, that it ought 
not to be set aside because it may now and then be 

y abused. Daly, 1691. 8 : ; 

Would not blend the outdoor and indoor services. “Daly, 
1694, nwa! 

There is no difference in the duties of the three classes of 

examining officers.) Daly,.1697.0), 6). 4 

Lowness of the,salaries in his department compared with 
those'in some.of the branches of the. indoor department, 
in which the hours of attendance are shorter, and the 
work lighter and..less responsible. . Daly, 1697-1698, 
1702,,1704,.and By8.../%5 apie} eioan 

Officers are never promoted from one branch to. another on 
account of.merit. ; Daly, 1699-1700: ; 

The post of ,surveyor-general is always filled ,from the 
landing department.; Daly, 1701. 

ivuls, of| classification..at the outports, , There should be a 
uniform rate of payment for similar services); Black- 
well, 1705-1706. ' 


Division Orricers, Intanv (Revenur, Representatives of. 
See Lewis and Apsorr. —_ 


—— Statement by Mr. -CantersB. 74 ) HRT AER WHOATEL 


ry 


om 


Examinine .Orrrcers, «Customs; Representative. ‘of. 
BLAcKWELL. 


See 


GauGERs, Customs, Representative of... See KEENR,.\ ( 
‘Goutzury, ©.B., F.,; Chairmaw of the Board of' Customs : 
——._ Evidenée of, 7286-7438, | A up: 
Does not think it would be possible to combine the indoor 
and outdoor departments of the Customs, 7289, 7354. 
The collector:at.a,small outport. performs. both, the indoor 
_jand_outdoor ;work... .In,the larger outports,there is a 
separate officer to perform the outdoor duties. Thinks 
it,is .necessary.,.to maintain a, separate staff\to.do the 
‘work, which. -has..to hedone by, the. collector and his 
fon) elerks,.7290-7291. o mistey 5 feilods. avert 
The knowledge acquired by:anoutdoor -offieer:.would be 
«vy esc of some advantage ifj}he-becanie aicollector, but he would 
| Lon mot understand or take neadily:to;the: business,connected 
with, the books... "The. training . of , outdoor. officers - is 
not sugh.as to;fit them, for the: post of collector; 7292. 
Outdoor officers jare sometimes appointed ‘principal. coast 
officers, and superintendents of mercantile marine, offices, 
but they have not turned out yery well, ‘The duties are 
‘rather beyond the capacity of men who enter ‘as outdoor 
officers, 7293. deh: ily lala aaaise ari Gagib 
‘Duties of examining officers and assistant surveyors, 7295, 
‘Watermen and boatmen aré ‘appottited ‘by’ the’ Treasury. 
erat ireote ‘to London ‘they ‘are ‘examined by 
the Board’s°doetor> As\a general rule godd’men are 
appointed. The Treasury are very willing toappoint 
» men on the-reconimendation ofthe Board; 7296-7302. 
Would not give collectors the: power of appomting water- 
| men and bodtnien; but’ they might ‘recommend, andthe 
men might still obtain the certificates which the Treasury 
and Civil Service Commissioners require." Is very 
adverse to any patronage being\ vested in the Board, 
7297. ili .,woxunt to etorsvuse ads 4 ITF. 
Many Royal Nayy:men, with pensions serye\as\extra men 
oand.get appointed koatmen and, watermen, but, younger 


(}uqumen are requizeds J 808m¢805e1ic0) 2 dace tas 
Outdoor: officers; apetappointed by open: ‘competition before 
» the CivilUSexvjee Commissioners.iivThe examination is 
of a very elementary character, 7306-78076 0 3 


if 


eo" gperts 
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Gounpurn, C.B., F., &esvconb?, .T ros bas pt) precsol! 


Examining! Officers arei appointed froiii» outdoor : officers, 


one« half. by» selection>:and» the, other by; competitive — 


examination: conducted inthe department.» The com- 
bination of these two'systems works: well:df the men 
‘selected for. promotion: are’ subjected:to’ an examination, 
it should only be in departmental subjects, 7307-7310. 

_ Watermen and. boatmen are sometimes, but not. often, 
selected to be examining officers, 7311-7312... 

Where is; a..distinet classification, at,-each. port, namely at 

London and-at Liverpool, and at,all the. other, outports, 
MIS. be; SEL TSPI-RL ,booabss edeobier 

Formerly there was ‘one’ competition forthe post of 
examining officer for London, another for: Liverpool, 

» cand another for the unitéd outports, but the competition 
has now been made general among’all: outdoor: officers 
of five years standing and good character, and) the man 
who obtains the highest number of marks takes his 
choice of a port, 73138-7318: 

Thinks that it would be possible to adopt a ‘general 
system of promotion throughout all the ports. Such a 
system however would cause a very large increase of 
expenditure, as the expenses of remoyal would have to 
be paid by the Government, and would not, in his opinion, 
possess any great advantages, 7318-7333, 7410; 7414. 

The only difference between the duties of the different 
classes of. surveyors is, that,,third class surveyors are 
sent to smalljports, where the work.is not yery responsible 
or difficult. Where men of different classes..are em- 
ployed; at the same port there is no. difference in their 
duties.; There is no, objection;except on the score of 

expense, to paying them on.a.service scale, 7334-7338. 

The classification of the examining officers, .gaugers, out- 
door officers, and, .watermen and’ boatmen ‘does: not re- 
present any distinct difference in their duties, and a 
service scale might be substituted for it, 7339-7346. 

Thinks that if a service scale were granted to the outdoor 
service there would*be a great “pressure for it in the 
indoor department, 7346. 

Some of the outdoor officers would, no doubt, make good 
collectors, but they would have to learn the bookwork, 
7347. 4 ; 


Outdoor officers sometimes do, subordinate clerks work, 
but the Board of Customs do not approve of the plan. 
Does not think that outdoor officers would bé-useful as 
clerks. Their experienee at’ thedoeks* and on the 
river!would:not:be offany suseas» clerks, 7348, 7355— 

SPSbEs 7 S6As 0 to ybod advatasneiqsit .coith: 

The tide waiters, arée)always: fully employed, as the esta- 
pblishment all: over theicountry' iso reduced -to; the very 

lowest) ébb. |: When necessary -the:staff :is supplemented 


VRS A -GROL 


joo) byvextra men, 7349-7350.i0 9% 61 


Relative :position of collectors and surveyors, 7351-7354. 
Promotion among thé élerical:staff},excepP to the post of 
collector, is as a general rule confined to. the various 
ports.!-By a recentalterationiin the ‘rule. a ‘first class 
urderk “is eligible: forspromotion :to!-a «chief -clerkship at 
another port.’ Isnt sure’ thatethis alteration: iis fair to 
the second clerk at the port at which the vacancy in 
the chief clerkships oceurs, 7359;7386,739057395, 7401— 
tiisz402c ii, foisdw teonmposisa oe 90 Hic PTSaNT 
‘At the larger and middle class ports:the clerks are em- 
ployed wholly on clerical cwork::' In the very small 
ports ‘the offices of: clerk and examining officer -are often 
\.? combined for ‘the sake ofeconomy, 7360-7365. 
‘Appointments to the post of collector are made: from the 
clerks at the outports, generally from: the second class 
clerks atthe smallyports, as their duties are varied and 
they have more practical knowledge of the duties which 
are. required ofa’ collector, than men) in’ larger ports, 
° 7366, 7373, 7377-7378: eaivad ' 
The’ difficulty in the way of promoting clerks at the larger 
i ‘to collectorships is, that their salaries are often in 
» excess of those of the junior collectors, andi they would 
therefore have to be brought in over ‘the heads of many 
of the junior collectors, who) would thus suffer a great 
hardship. The same objection would apply if clerks in 
charge were substituted for collectors at the smaller 
ports, 7368-7369, 7381. . 


The chief clerk acts for the co 


lector in'‘his absence. Has 
~~") found no’ difficulty in’ this arrangement, 7370-7373, 
7376-7377. ao 
Promotion in the grade of clerk is more rapid than in’ the 
» vpraderof collector, 7373.0!\s tso-e oft =) 


sae Men often changefronr alarge port to asméll-one, for the 


chance of becoming a‘collector, 7375.) > + 


<h@btain: such: sood-men’as: collectors! at present that he 


_Thasmo wish tovenlarge the area oftselection; 7374, 7380— 
On a vacancy occuring in the class of collectors; the first 
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latterly they have had before them a list of the second- 
class clerks at all the ports except London and Liver- 
pool, 7382-7383. ; 

Second-class clerks never to his knowledge refuse a first- 
class clerkship with the view of retaining the chances of 

obtaining a collectorship, 7384. 

Clerks enter by open competition. They are allowed the 
choice of a port in the order of merit, 7388-7389. 

Salaries of the clerks compared with those recommended 
in the First Report, 7403-7406. 

The last boon granted was the arrangement of the clerks 
in two classes instead of three, 7407. 

Number of clerical staff in London and Liverpool. The 
seale of pay in London is slightly higher than at Liver- 
pool, 7408-7409. - j 

If the clerks in iondon and Liverpool were graded on the 
same scale as those at the outports, it would be possible 
to move men from one port to another. Does not think, 
however, that there would be any particular advantage 
in doing so, and a large extra expense would have to be 
ineurred for remoyal expenses, 7410, 7414. 

Cases in which removal expenses are allowed at present, 
and mode in. which the allowance is caleulated. Some- 
times great hardship is entailed by the Board not being 
able to allow removal expenses, 7411-7413. 

Writers as a whole are very useful men, and do very much 
the same work as clerks, except that they'do not receive 
or check money, as they give no security. ,There is no 
fixed rule as to the number of writers to be employed 
in each office... The number varies according to the 
amount of suitable work, 7416-7417, 7419-7420. 

Does not think that writers should be employed at the 
outports if they were discontinued in London. The 
establishments at the outports should be constituted on 
the same principles as those at London and Liverpool, 
7418. 

Employs both old. Customs writers and Civil Service 
writers. There is not much difference between them as 
regards work, but the latter are always discontented, 
7421, 7426, 7428-7429. ; 

Does not approve of the division into scheme 1 and 2. 
A man who knows he cannot rise above 200/. a year will 
not be worth his salt after a time, and moreover the 
experience gained’ in the service qualifies men better 
than anything: else for the higher positions, 7422-7424. 

Would like to have a class of temporary clerks or writers 

from whom the higher classes should be recruited by 
very careful selection; 7424, 7429-7431. 

Thinks that a system of promotion in which the principle 
of selection is strictly applied; is of more importance than 
a test upon entrance, 7425. 

The Secretary’s office is recruited from the clerks in the 
other departments in. London: and ‘at the outports by 
compétitive examination in subjects required in the 
office, such/as précis writing, writing reports, &c., 7432— 
7434. 

With regard to the old temporary clerks, thinks that if 
the system had been continued it would have been 

- very difficult to have sent away. men after many years 
service without superannuation, although they entered 
on the distinét understanding that they should not be 
entitled to superannuation, 7435-7488. 


GRADING THE SERVICE : 


Cross and Martin. Instead of placing whole departments 
under scheme I. or I1., think that the duties performed 
in all Government offices might be grouped under some 
broad yet distinctive divisions, such as diplomatic, 
scientific, legal, administrative, executive, &c. A fixed 
setvice scale for each group should be substituted for 
the numerous scales of pay existing in the service at 
present. This scheme would secure that men performing 
the same class of work should be paid at the same rate 
throughout the service. Cross, 3653-3654, 3657-8658, 
3664-3671, 3702. Martin, 3655-3664, and B. 13. 

Suggesting various branches of offices with which the 
surveyors of taxes might be classed. Cross, 3672-3674, 
3681-3683. Martin, 3674-3680, 3683, and B. 13. 

Hogan. The grading of the service could best be accom- 
plished by the establishment of three grades. The 
officers of the. first grade to perform the mental and 
administrative duties, those of the second grade, the 
semi-mental, and those of the third the merely manual 
duties, B. 9 a. ° 

Martin. See Cross. 


H. 


Hogan, J. F., and Wensan, B., clerks in. collectors’ offices, 
Tnland, Revenue: : 
— Evidence of; 3437-3543. 
=== 0 Papens: handed: in by Hogan, B.:9. a, b,c, d, and e, and 


i> © man abcording to seniority who is»perfectly fit’ for the 
olicgos potas promrdted; 7379; ove Divoile tmoetrc 7.5 

-\. Marner in which: collectors “ar&0selectedifrom:the second 
»relass- clerks!!» Forniérly!etheasoardoseledted« collectors «1! Stiyw LWienban, BalOfiwiot 

© fromthe esecondiclass ‘clerks! ati:the:'small ports, but o: »cliength.of service,» Hogan,.3437, 3439. Wenban, 3438, 
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Number of clerks in collectors’ offices, and conditions of 
entrance. Hogan, 3441-3442. Wenban, 3447, B. 10. 
Duties. They are quite as important or more so than 
those inthe Accountant and Controller-General’s Depart- 

ment, in which the pay is considerably higher. Hogan, 
3449-3460, 3513-8526. Wenban, 3525, 3527-3533, 
isu LO. 

Objects to the classification in his department. The pro- 
portion of men in the various classes is very unequal. 
Hogan, 3460-3464, B. 9 d. 

Chief clerks are appointed by seniority. Hogan, 3465. 

Proposal as to method of entrance to clerkships, classifica- 
tion and pay. Hogan, 3466-3474, 3543, and B. 9. ¢, d. 

Collectors’ clerks cannot at present rise beyond the rank 
of chief clerk, unless they return to the surveying branch, 
at the minimum salary of a ride officer. Suggesting that 
they should be eligible for a limited number of collector- 
ships or for promotion to the general body of clerks at 
Somerset House. Hogan, 3475-3478, 3487, 3489, B. 9, 
c,d. Wenban, 3487-3489, B. 10. 

Effect of the classification of 1870. 
and B. 9 e, d. : 

No assistant is appointed a collector’s clerk except at his 
own request. <A clerk can return to the surveying 
branch at any time. Assistants apply for these posts 
because for the first year or two they progress quicker 
as clerks than as assistants. Hogan, 3490-3498, 3501- 
3509. 

Some years ago collectors used to choose their own clerks. 
This frequently gave rise to hardships and inequalities, 
and the officers were anxious for these appointments to 
be thrown open to the whole service. Hogan, 3498- 
3501. 

The work varies in amount in different collections, but is 
all of the same kind. Hogan, 3511-3512. 

Promotion from class to class generally involves’ removal, 
but the entire expense of removal is borne by the de- 
partment. Wenban, 3534-3537. Hogan, B. 9. d. 

Salaries of collectors’ clerks compared with those in other 
branches of the Inland Revenue, and in other depart- 
ments of the service, in which the duties are strictly 
analogous. Hogan, 3538-3541, 3543, B. 9 c,e. Wen- 
ban B. 10. Y 

Selection in the first instance should be by open competi- 
tion rather than by the simple exercise of patronage, 
but in order to secure candidates of equal social stand- 
ing to those who were obtained under the patronage 
system, some additional qualifications should be imposed. 
Hogan, B. 9 a. 

Transfers would be simplified by the abolition of classifica- 
tion. Hogan, B. 9 a. 

The grading of the service could be best accomplished by 
the establishment of three grades, with a service scale 
for each grade. The officers of the first grade to per- 

-form the mental and administrative duties, those of the 
second grade the semi-mental, and those of the third 
the merely manual. Hogan, B. 9. a. 

The pay of all officials should be based, first, on the nature 
of their work, and second, on the length of their service. 
Hogan B. 9. a, 

The continuance of writers as a class is not desirable. 
Believes that the employment of the junior established 
clerks and officers on’ even the mechanical work of 
their offices, serves to train them and make them better 
fitted for their more important duties. Hogan B. 9. a. 

Suggests that a clause should be added to the Superannua-~ 
tion Act allowing optional retirement at 55 and insisting 
on compulsory retirement at 65 years of age. In the 
present circumstances it is also worthy of consideration 
whether it might not be desirable to offer additional 
years to all of over 207years service, who would be 
willing to accept retiring pensions. Hogan, B. 9. a. 

Remarks on, and proposals for remodelling, the collector- 
ship of Inland Revenue. Hogan B. 9. b. 

Are only allowed a fortnight’s leave in the year. Suggest 
that a month’s leave should be granted uniformly to all 
the staff. Wenban, B. 10. 


Hopper, G., and Crows, T., supervisors, Inland Revenue : 
—- Evidence of, 3544-8608. 
—— Paper handed in by Crowe, B. 11. 
Particulars of service, &c. Hopper, 38544, 8546-3547, 
° 3549. Crowe, 3545, 3547-3550. 
Duties of supervisors. Hopper, 3551-3555, 83586-3587. 
Classification of the outdoor department of the Inland 
Revenue, and system of promotion to the various classes. 
Hopper, 3556-3585. 
Comparison between the pay of supervisors and that of 
surveyors and inspectors of gaugers in the Customs, who 
are performing the same kind of work. Hopper, 3588— 
3592. Crowe, 3591-3592, 
Effects of the classification of 1870. Promotion is very 
slow. Hopper, 3593-3599. Crowe, 3599-3600. 
The present allowance for horse keep'is much too small. 
In many instances the Board have dispensed with the 
necessity of keeping a horse, and grant an allowance to 


Hogan, 3479-3486, 
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cover travelling expenses instead. This allowance is 
only supposed to cover actual travelling expenses, and 
not the personal expenses which the officer is obliged 
to incur. Crowe, 3601-3608. 

Statement of the case of the ride officers. Crowe, B. 11. 


Hours oF ATTENDANCE : 


Daly. ours of attendance in the old landing and water- 
guard branches. The hours of attendance of the officers 
in the former were considerably extended when the two 
departments were amalgamated, though the pay was 
considerably reduced, 1623-1627, 1632, and B. 8. 

Thinks the present hours of attendance too long, 
1628, ‘ 

Keene. In the gauging department of the Customs the 
hours of attendance are unusually long, B. 5. 

Outdoor Officers of Inland Revenue. There are no pre- 
scribed hours of Jabour in the case of supervisors. The 
average time employed per diem all the year round is 

’ more than 12 hours, B. 12. 


i 


InnAnD RevENUE: 


—— Witnesses from: 

Abbott, E. See Lewis. 

Cross, J. A., and Martin, W., surveyors of taxes, 3637— 
3715 and B. 13. 

Crowe, T., See Hopper. 

Hogan, J. F., and Wenban, B., clerks in collectors’ offices, 
3437-3543, and B. 9. a, b, c, d, and e, and 10. 

Hopper, G., and Crowe, T., supervisors, 3544-3608 and 
B. 11. 

ae J., and Abbott, E, division officers, 3609-3636 and 

12: 

Martin, W. | See Cross. 

Wenban, B. See Hogan. 2 

Young, A., joint'secretary, 2681-2774. 


K, : 
Krarney, evidence of. See Surru. 


Krenn, J. B., gauger first class, Customs: 

— Evidence of, 1459-1491. 

— Paper handed in by, B. 5. 

Remarks on evidence by Mr. Goulburn, C. 1. 

Position. Represents the body of gaugers, 1459-1460. 

Duties are very responsible. Gaugers should possess the 
same educational qualifications as clerks; they also 
require a certain amount of technical and practical know- 
ledge which is acquired in the office. Thinks that in 
order to secure the kind of men required, the educa- 
tional test should be raised, 1461-1467, 1489-1491, and 
B. 5. : 

Number and classification of gaugers, 1468-1469. 

Objects to a system of classification, Such a system gives 
rise to many anomalies, 1470-1476, 1479, 1483, and 
Bi 5: 

Is afraid that a system of promotion from class to class by 
merit, would be an arrangement which, if not really one 
of favouritism, would be regarded very suspiciously|by the 
men themselves, 1480-1481. 

The duties in the gauging department might be classified. 
There are certain duties which could be done by juniors, 
or by a class not carried so high in the department, 
1482-1486. 

Method in which gaugers are appointed at present, 1487— 
1489. 

The hours of attendance are -vnusually long, B. 5. 

Js desirous of having a service scale of pay, rising unin- 
terruptedly from the minimum to the maximum, which 
should be increased. It is essential that the application 
of this plan be based on the length of service of each 
officer, B. 5. 


Li 


LAVENDER, W., Supervisor, Inland Revenue : * 

Remarks on varicus points relating to the Excise Branch, 

E. 6. 
LEAVE :- 

Carter. The present allowance. to division officers of 14 
days leave in the year is insufficient. It is not so much 
as is granted in other departments, E. 7. 

Lavender. The present allowance of 14 days annual leave 
to supervisors is insufficient in most eases, and is not so 
much as is granted to officers of the indoor department, 
Hi. 6. uf E 

Outdoor officers of Inland Revenue. Submit that each 
department should have a clearly defined code of regula- 
tions as to leave of absence and sick leave. Supervisors 
and division officers should be allowed 28 days leave 
during the year, instead of only 14 as at present, B. 12, 


INDEX. 


LEAve—cont. 


Wenban. Collectors’ clerks, Inland Revenue, are only 
allowed 14 days leave in the year. Suggests that a 
month’s leave should be granted uniformly to all the staff, 
Br lOsae 


Lewis, J., and ABsorr, E., division officers, Inland Revenue: 
Evidence of, 3609-3636. 
~— Paper referred to in question 3609, see B. 12. 

Numbers, salary, and duties of senior and junior divi- 
sion officers, Are very anxious to have the distinc- 
tion between the two classes abolished, and a service 
scale introduced. The rate of promotion is now very 
slow. Lewis, 3609-3614. Abbot, 3612. 

Average length of service of inspectors. Lewis, 3613. 

Believes that the reason for creating a senior class of 
division officers was to give promotion to officers who 
might otherwise be meritorious, but who had not suffi- 
cient acquirements to go on to the higher classes. 
Lewis, 3615-3616. 

The junior class are promoted to the senior class by 
seniority. Inspectors are selected from the junior class 
by examination. Lewis, 3617-3619. 

A great many junior division officers have received no 
benefit from the general increase, in salaries granted to 
the department in 1870. Abbott, 3619, 3626-3628. 

The number of officers is fixed with reference to the 
extent of the duties, but the work is very heavy on 
many stations; the work having greatly increased 
without a corresponding increase having been made in 
the staff. Abbott, 3620+3625. 

Officers in the country have no allowance for office accom- 
modation, and have to perform all the official work in 
their private rooms. In large towns there are offices. 
It would be a great benefit to officers if an office was 
provided in each place. Lewis, 3628. Abbott, 3628, 
363-4. 

The Post Office perform certain work in connection with 
granting licenses, but the work has to be checked by 
the division officers. Abbott, 3631-3633. 

Are often obliged to be absent from home on duty for a 
whole day, but are granted no subsistence allowance. 
Abbott, 3634. 


M. 


MAcLEAN, evidence of. See STEWART. 

Marri, evidence of. See Cross. 

McAtzistsr, J., first-class clerk, Customs, Dublin. 
__ Evidence of, 1536-1572. 

—— Paper handed in by, B. 7. 

Remarks on evidence by. Mr. Goulburn, C. 1. 

Position and length of service, 1536-1537. 

The promotion of the clerks in the large ports is confined 
to the clerical establishment of the port, the office of 
collector being filled entirely by the promotion of clerks 
from the small ports, 1538 and B. 7. 

Salaries of chief clerk and collector at Dublin. Clerks are 
not transferred from one port to another except for the 
penefit of the service in cases of reduction, 1539-1543. 

The classifications at London and Liverpool are superior 
to those at other large ports, though the duties performed 
at the outports are more varied and therefore it is 
thought more important than those allotted to clerks in 
Tondon, 1547-1549, and B. 7. 

The clerks at the outports are obliged to give security, 
whereas no security is required from the warehouse 
clerks in London and Liverpool, 1550-1551, and B. 7. 

The writer system was introduced in Dublin in 1872, but 
sueceeded very badly. ‘Two of the writers were got rid 
of and their places supplied by two established clerks from 
Liverpool. On the application of the collector for an 
extra clerk, a gentleman who was serving in the Legal 
Quay’s Department, was transferred to Dublin. He is 
efficient because he knows the duties of the office, 1552- 
1557, and B. 7. 

The salaries of the collectors’ clerks are much lower than 
those paid to the clerks in other Government offices in 
Dublin, 1558-1559, and B. 7. 

The collectors’ clerks in the Inland Revenue receive lower 
salaries than the collectors’ clerks in the Customs, but 
the former are selected from the body of subordinate 
officers, whereas the latter enter as clerks, 1560-1564, 
1569-1572. : 

Would prefer a service scale to the present classification 
of first and second class clerks, but thinks that under the 
present classification system, selection for merit is fairly 
carried out, 1565-1568, and B. 7. 

Suggests a better rate of superannuation and compulsory 
retirement at the age of 65, B. 7. 


‘McConean, F. principal coast officers, Customs. 


Letter stating the case of the principal coast officers, 
E. 2. 
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Metuop oF APPOINTMENT : 


Cross and Martin. Approve generally of entrance by open 
competition. Cross, 3640, and B. 13. 

Hogan. Selection in the first instance should be by open 
competition rather than by the simple exercise of patron- 
age, but in order to secure candidates of equal social 
standing to those who were obtained under the patron- 
age system, some additional qualifications should be 
imposed, B. 9a. 

Martin. See Cross. 


©, 


Orricr: ACCOMMODATION : 
Abbott. See Lewis. 


Carter. Great inconvenience is experienced by super- 
visors and division officers through the want of proper 
office accommodation. It would be a benefit both to 
the public and to the officials, if an office were provided 
at each station, KH. 7. 

Lewis and Abbott. Division officers in the country have no 
allowance for office accommodation, and have to perform. 
all the official work in their private rooms. In large 
towns there are offices. It would be a great benefit if an 
office was provided ineach place. Lewis, 3628. Abbott, 
3628, 3634. 

Outdoor officers of Inland Revenue. The want of office 
accommodation presses heavily upon many supervisors 
and division officers, B. 12. 

Westcott. Ride officers frequently have great difficulty in 
securing suitable house accommodation. Thinks that 
this difficulty might be obviated by the Government 
securing, on lease or otherwise, suitable premises in the 
residence of every station where the want is felt, and that 
the officer. should become the tenant of the Govern- 
ment at a reasonable rent, after making allowance for 
such part as is used for Revenue purposes. Officers and 
their families are subjected to much inconvenience and 
discomfort in their homes by being obliged to transact 
official business in their private rooms. On public 
grounds also, the want of proper office accommodation 
calls for early consideration, E. 8. 


Our-poor Orricers, Customs, representatives of. See 


Surru, Kearney, and Terry, Brapy, and Stupss. 


P. 


POSTMASTERS : 


Replies from the Secretary of the Post Office to questions 
addressed to him respecting the appointment of post- 
masters, EF. 


Principat Coast Orricers, Customs : 
Letter from Mr. McColgan stating their case, Hi. 2. 


R. 


REMOVAL EXPENSRS# : 


Collectors of Customs in the four junior classes. An 
allowance is made to the collectors in the lower classes 
for removal expenses, but the amount granted is wholly 
insufficient to meet the expenses incurred, HE. 3. 

Goulburn. Cases in which removal expenses are allowed, 
and» manner in which the allowance is calculated. In 
some cases great hardship is entailed by the Board 
being unable to allow removal expenses. Would like to 
see the system altered, 7411-7413. 

Hogan and Wenban. Expenses of removal of collectors’ 
clerks on promotion, are borne by the department. 
Wenban, 3534-3537. Hogan B. 9 d. 


Wenban. See Hogan. 


RETIREMENT : 


“Collectors of Customs in the four junior classes. A con- 
siderable majority are of opinion that retirement should 
be made compulsory at some fixed age, H. 3. 

Collector of Customs in the four junior classes, whose service 
in that grade commenced prior to 1860. Believe that the 
present arrangement of leaving the age at which an 
officer should retire to the discretion of the Board of. 
Customs is just and proper. Any scheme for making 
retirement compulsory at 65 would greatly aggravate 
their case. If such a scheme is introduced, it should 
be accompanied in their case by an increased super- 
annuation allowance, E. 4. 

Hogan. Suggests that a clause should be added to-tho 
Superannuation Act, allowing optional retirement at 55, 
and insisting on compulsory retirement at 65 years of 
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RETIREMENT—cont. 


i rnmermogsc A ro aonran 

»yagesm the present “eireumstances'it: is\ also «worthy of 
consideration: ‘whether it might: mot be desirable:to offer 
additional: years.to? allsof over 20..years service who 
would be willing to accept retiring pensions, B..9, a. 

MeAllister. ‘Suggests that retirement’ should be made com- 
pulsory at the age of 65,,Bi7. i 


Rive Orricers, IntAND REVENUE: 


Letter from Mr. Crowe, stating grievances as to allowance 
for horse, keep, &c., B. 11. 5 ‘ 
Statement of their case by Mr. Westcott, H. 8. 


Swurvice SCALE:. 


Blackwell. © Would like the present system of classification 
to be retained, if the barriers between the classes were 
removed, 1683-1685. ae § 

Brady. See Terry. 

Daly. “Would give every man ai chance of rising from the. 
minimum salary to the maximum, without any. check, 
but would draw ia line ata certain point, beyond which 

) invompetent or! indolent officers should not be allowed to 
pass, 1663+1696 and B.8s900 oLiy On 

Carier. Recommends that a service scale should be 
adopted for the. assistants, and division officers, Inland 
Revenue, E.. 7. ; 

Cross and Martin. ‘The various sections of Government 
offices which. are, performing work of similar character 
should be grouped together, and a fixed service scale of 
salaries should be allotted to each, B. 13., 

The abolition. of classification is the only remedy for 
the stagnation. of promotion, among surveyors. Cross, 
3700, 9,4 tla , 

Goulburn.. The classification of. the surveyors, examining 
officers, outdoor, officers, and watermen and boatmen, 

..does.not, represent any distinct difference in the duties 
of the various classes. There would be no objection, 
except on, the, score of. expense, to paying them on a 
service scale. Ifa, service scale, were granted to the 
outdoor service, there would be a great pressure for it 
in the indoor department, 7334-7346, 

Hogan:The service should be diyided into three grades, 
with a servide'scale for each:grade, B. 9: a. 

Kearney. See Smith. 

Keene. Is desirous of having a service scale of pay, 
rising uninterruptedly from the miximum to the maxi- 
mum, which should be increased. It is essential that 
the application of this plan be based on the length of 

‘ service of each officer, B. 5. ’ 

Lavender: Recommends the adoption’ of a ‘service scale 
for the assistants and division officers, Inland) Revenue, 
E. 6. Ne 

Zewis. Division officers.are very. anxious to, haye the 
distinction, between: the two, classes abolished, and a 
service scale introduced, 3602-3612. 

Martin. See Cross. 

Mc Allister. Would prefer a service scale to the present 
classification of first and second class clerks, 1565-1568 
and B. 7. 

Smith and Kearney. Desire that all division into classes 
should be abolished, and that the pay should rise by 
annual increments of 2/. to a higher maximum) than at 
present. The increments ‘should be gramted retro- 
spectively according’ to’ each man’s length: of service. 
Smith, 134241344, Kearney, 1410-1411. 

Stubbs. See iTerry: 

Terry, Brady, and Stubbs. Submit that out-door, officers 
should be allowed to go from the minimum salary to the 
maximum by a service scale, without the interruption of 
a second class. Brady, 1296-3298... .Terry, 1305. 
Stubbs, B. 2. 


Suir, E., and Knarnty, J: B., out-door officers; Customs, 
London and Liverpool :'" ” BOGE andere} 

—— Evidence of, 331-1411. 

— Paper handed in by Smith, B. 3. a and 6, and‘ Kearney, 


B.A 


4) Remarks:on evidence by Mr. Goulburn, Gil, 


Represent ‘the: outdoor officers of London and Liverpool, 
Kearney, 1331, and Smith, 1332... hats 

Objects! to classification. altogether... It causes, very slow 
and, uncertain promotion. » Smith, 1833-1335. B.3.a 
and b, 2G elis § f yi 

Present classification compared with that in force previous 
to 1872. Smith, 1336-1339, and B. 3.@, and Kearney, 
B.A. ; 

Call- attention to the low’ per-centage,of,. increase in pay, 
compared with that of examining: officers, owing to the 
system: of quinguennial increments... Smith, 1339-1341, 
and B.:3. ay j Ris COLA EeIRtque 

Desire that all. division, into. classes should, be, abolished, 
and that the pay should increase by annual increments of ,. 

& Pp 
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Suirn, E., and Kearney, J. B.—cont. 
vino 02h towmhigher: maximum,than at. present. .."Pheyincre- 


> oMaclean,:1500-1511, 1534, and; 


INDEX: 
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./}ments»should= he «granted, retrospectively, according to 


Teta o@aéh: anan’s:clength of, service... Smith;/) 1342-1344, 


Kearney, 1410-1411. Ot] 
.. The opportunities of competing for the post of examining 
‘officer are extremely ‘uncertain, one half ‘the’ vacancies 
being filled by selection by ‘the- Board’ of Customs. 
Smith; 184541346) 1351418520) ©) bev en 
').At Liverpool the outdoor’ officers selected by the Board 
| Vof-Customs for promotion:to the post-of ‘examining offi- 

»s-cer, are Subjected to-an, examination,;but in London 
they are promoted, without’ having; to-pass,any exami- 
nation. Smith, 1347-1350; 13738; 1375,.1877., Kearney, 
1862 j:L87 118721387636 sotvr9a 16 dipual oneiey 

For those who.competefor the post of examining officer, 
| the examination; which»is»partly scholastic and partly in 

‘departmental subjects; is now: conducted at the Custom 
House:; Do not wish to, brmg any-charge.of unfairness 
against the Commissioners of Customs, but suggest that 

“it would*be more satisfactory if these examinations were 
placed in’ the hands'of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
They might beiassisted in the technical portion of the 
examination by the Customs Department., Smith, /1348- 
1349; 1352-1361. »Kearney,1362=1369. fad 

Object to the two systems of recruiting the class of examin- 
| ing: officers atvpresent in force, Suggest an alternative 
plan.» Kearney, 1370, 1379-1887. -Smith,1381. 

The ‘outdoor officers suffer’ by all: departmental: or fiscal 
changes which require a’ reduction in the class of 
examining or outdoor officers: Kearney, 1389-1394. 

Important and responsible nature of the'duties of outdoor 
officers in London and Liverpool. They are to a great 
extent!clerical, and are far more responsible than the duties 
at the outports. Smith, 1894, 1397-1402, 1406, 1408- 

‘1410 and ‘B. 3a, Kearney, 1895, 1401-1402. 

The standard of examination for. outdoor officers conveys 
no idea of the importance of the duties they are called 
upon to perform, and.all the officers who. have passed the ' 
examination are not competent to perform all the duties 
required of them. Smith, 1402-i408. Kearney, 1407. 

The system of annual increments has. been applied to all 
grades,'above that of out-door officer, and is also enjoyed 
by the messengers in the public service and by the police 
force, &c. Smith, B. 8a... Kearney, B. 4. et 

Memorial of the outdoorofficers, port of London, to the 
Board of Customs. Smith, B. 3 a, 

Memorial of the out-door officers at Liverpool'to‘the Board 


of Customs. Kearney, Bs4.) } 


Sons or Crvit SERVANTS : - 


Cross and Martin. Suggest: that “a limitedmumber of ap- 
pointments should be reserved’ for!.competition among 
the sons of Civil:servants... ‘ Civil\seryants, and especially 
those who like themselves, are. constantly moved about, 
are at..a disadvantage. in educating their children. 
Martin,...3641, 8643-3644, 3647, 3649-8651. Cross, 
3642; 3645-3646,.3648, 3652, 3701, and B. 13. 


Srewart, W. G., and MAcrean, Wi'G., principal clerk and 


assistant to the ‘collector, Customs, Liverpool, and first-class 
tS VIS t tox 


clerk, Customs, Portsmouth :'° 


——., Evidence 0f,1492-1535. cicdssnig Rhames 
—— Papers handed invby Maclean, B. 6a and }.)) 
—— , Remarks on evidence by Mr. Goulburn, C. 1. 


Represent the collectors’ clerks. at the Jarge and middle 
class'ports. Maclean, 1492... Stewart, 1523. 
List of middle class, ports.. Maclean, 1493-1494, and 
By, 6 a. de rhe d sien patti 
Pay, &c. of the clerks in: the various classes of ports. 
Maclean; 1495-1499.. : rapier ar” Mentill 
Before 1856 clerks, in the larger and. middle class ports 
were eligible for, promotion.:to,,collectorships. This 
practice has -since been discontinued on the ground that 
it was a hardship to. the junior collectors, to have men 
| introduced, over. their -heads. , Collectorships., are now 
recruited entirely from the second-elass clerks at the 
smaller ports. -.-This' system. entails, great hardship on 
the-clerks) atthe. larger and. middle class ports, who can 
only rise to the top off the,clerical staff at, their ports. 
B; 6:.4,,,. Stewart, 1524— 
POGS2A WBI«i alist wotocllon ofk maith a SPOKE 
‘Fotmerly noyclerks at, middle, class ports were, promoted to 
“ {0 eollectorships-until.they, had. served longer than any of 
the junior collectors. Thinks this practice might be con- 


eo) tinted.» Maclean,1511, and)B, 6...» ., 


Perform: the} collector's. duties. for nearly half. the year, 
during his absence. -Maclean,:1512...5. 6... 
Submits that the Customs:clerks-shquld be on; one general 
Uo ‘lassification. ‘'Lhe-separate post, of\.collector should be 
abolished at the smaller ports,;where; the salary,is under 
say 300/.,.and the duties performed by a glerk in charge, 
»,, whg, should be lable. at’ any time ‘to removal. “Such a 
plan is already in foree in the War Office'and’ Admiralty. 
Maclean, 1513, and B. 6. 0. Saath 
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Srewart, W. G., andyMacewan; W.iGiewont) Ooms Gaara’ 
~ I@onsidersicthat the duties of ‘the clerks at.the' miiddle class 
~ /ports‘would afford|the best training: for a‘collector. Mac- 
lean, 1514-1518. Peet 
The present practice as to appointing collectors is in 
opposition to the spirit of the Treasury Orders of August 
1827. and November 1868. Maclean, 1519-1522. 
Collectors receive ‘various salaries, but are not classified. 
Stewart, 1526-1527. ys 
Proposal for-giving a prospect of advancement to the clerks 
at larger ports. ‘There should be one common class of 
collectors and clerks. Stewart, 1528, 1530-15382. 
Anomalies under the present system of classification. The 
Admiralty have abolished the system of separate classi- 
fication at the dockyards. Maclean, 1532-1535. - 
-Pabularistatement showing the prospects of promotion of 
collectors’ clerks atthe outports, exclusive of Liverpool. 
Maclean, B. 6. a. 


‘Srupes, evidence of. See Torry. 
SupsistTENCE AND TRAVELLING ALLOWANCE ; 


Abbott. Division officers are often obliged’ to be absent from 
» homeson: duty for 2 whole day; but no ‘subsistence allow- 
ance is granted to: them, 3634. c 
Crowe. . Supervisors who. are, not, obliged to keep a horse 
are granted a travelling allowance instead. This allow- 
ance, however, merely pays their travelling expenses,and 
does not cover any personal expenses to which they may 
_ be put, 3606. . ee 
Lavender. The travelling allowances to supervisors and 
division officers are in all cases inadequate, and not equal 
to those granted in other departments, EK. 6. 
Outdoor Officers. of Inland Revenue. Division officers 
“have often to travel long distances in the performance of 
their duties, but, have no allowance for travelling ex- 
penses. Supervisors and division officers’are under some 
‘circumstances “entitled to subsistence allowances, but 
often are obliged to be ‘absent: from home for perhaps 24 
hours without receiving any allowance. .The scale of 
allowance to examiners is the cause of much loss to 
the officials of this class. The outdoor officers submit 
that they are entitled to equal privileges, in regard 
travelling and subsistence allowances, with the officers in 
the other revenue departments, B. 12. 
Westcott. Submits on behalf of the ride officers that the 
allowances in cases where a horse is dispensed with, are 
wholly inadequate, and that no allowance being granted 
to an officer for subsistence when absent from home in 
the performance of business within the limits of his 
station, and only after ‘an absence of eight hours when 
out of his station, is a want painfully felt, H. 8. 


SuPERANNUATION: 


Cross and Martin. Suggest that in caleulating a man’s 
pension in eases of abolition of office, instead of allowing 
as at present five, seven, or ten years to be added on to 
his service, it would be more equitable toadd one half year 
for every year of actual service. Thinks also that the 
additional salary a man would have been receiviug if he 
had remained in the service should be taken into 
consideration in granting the pension. Cross, 3705-3712 
and B. 13. 

The power of commuting pensions is highly valued. 
Cross, 3713. Martin, 3713-3715. 

Martin. See Cross. 

McAllister. Suggests a better rate of superaunuation, 
Bei7. 


Surmrvisors, INLAND REVENUE: 
Representatives of. See Horrmr and CROWE. 
Statement by Mr. Lavender, E. 6. 


Surveyors, Customs, Representative of. See Daty. 


Survnyors or Taxes, INLAND REVENU®, Representatives of. 
See Cross and Martin. 


« 
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Terry, G., Bravy, J., and Srusps, J,, outdoor officers, 
Customs. 


—- Evidence of, 1286-1330. 


—— Papers handed in by Terry, B..1. a and 6, and Stubbs, 
B. 2. 


—— Remarks on evidence by Mr. Goulburn, C. 1. 


Represent the outdoor officers at the outports, excepting 
Liverpool. Brady, 1286, 1292. — 

Classification of the outdoor officers at the outports before 
1872. Terry, 1287. 

Classification of 1872. Many men received less pay under 
this classification than they wouid have done under the 
old one, There are many men of good character and 
long service receiving very'smuall'salaries. “Terry, 1288— 
1296, and B.1.aand 6. Brady,'“1291-1293." Stubbs, 
1309-1810, 116, and B. 2. del wt 
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Terry, G., Brapy, J., and Suess, J.—cont. 


Object to the quinquennial increment. Call attention to 
the low per-centage of increase compared,.with other 
departments of the Customs. Hold that the present 
salary is quite insufficient, and consider that they should 
rise from the minimum to the maximum, both of which 
should be raised, by annual increments of 2/. without the 
interruption of a second class. Terry, 1291, 1295-1296, 
1301, 1805, 13830, and B.1.@ and 6. Brady, 1294-1301, 
1303-1304. Stubbs, B. 2. 


Duties of outdoor officers. The duties. performed by the 
two classes are exactly the same, except that the senior 
men of the first-class and intelligent young officers of 
good character are selected to perform superior duties. A 
few of these reeeive'extra remuneration, but the majority 
do not,’ <Brady, 1301-1302,' 1306. Terry, 1302 and 
B.1. b. Stibbs,'1306-1308. - 

Receive less pay than the outdoor officers:at London and 
Liverpool, though the duties are equally onerous and 
responsible, and though, they contend, the cost.of living 
is equally great at other ports. Pay. compared With that 
of prison warders and officers of Inland Revenue, whose 
duties are either similar to or Jess responsible than 

theirs, Brady, 1301, 1318-1319, 1830.’ Terry, 1317, 
1329-1330, and B. 1. a, as 

If annual increments are substituted for. quinquennial, sub- 
mit that they should be granted retrospectively according 

to a man’s service. Terry, 1301,.1330.. Brady, 1305. 

Duties of boatmen are not:as responsible «as:those of out- 

. door officers. Brady, 1313. is 

In:many cases ‘considers the duties of boatmen as respon- 

visible as those of outdoor officers. “Stubbs, 1313. 

Number of outdoor officers. Brady, 1314-1315. Stubbs, 
1315.’ ; = 

Outdoor officers of not less than five years service and 
good character ate permitted to.compete for the examin- 
ing department, which is recruited. entirely from the out- 
door department; but it is often eight or. nine years before 
an officer has an opportunity of competing, Brady, 
1320-1322. i ; Fhe i oer 

Considers it a hardship that outdoor officers at the out- 
ports are not permitted to compete for gaugerships in 
London. Brady, 1322. 

Are liable to be moved from one port to another. A loss 
of salary is sometimes incurred by such removal. 
Brady, 1322. Stubbs, 1330, and B. 2. © 

Was with others prevented from competing for the post 
of examining officer. Considers it very unfair that any 
man should be prevented from competing, unless there 
is really something against his character. Stubbs, 1823- 
1325. 

Consider that five years is a long time to be obliged to 
serve before being allowed to compete for the examining 
department, but as they entered on that understanding, 
it would be unjust to change it. Stubbs, 1325-1326. 
Brady, 1326. 

At ports where there are no first-class officers, the second- 
class officers can rise no higher, as they are very rarely 
transferred to other ports. Terry, 1326-1329. Brady, 
1328. 

In all other departments in which uniform has to be worn 
it is found by the department, whereas the cost of the 
outdoor officers’ uniform is stopped out of their pay 
annually. Brady, 1330. 

Outdoor officers deem it beneficial that they should be 
transferred to other departments of the service upon test 
examination as to capabilities, when made redundant by 
reduction. Terry, B. 1. 4. 

With reference to the surveyors’ and collectors’ annual 
reports upon “ages and capacities,” urges that when 
there is an unfavourable report of any officer, it should 
be read over to him before being transmitted to the 
Board of Customs. Stubbs, B. 2. 


THompson, C., a writer in the Customs, Liverpool. 


Letter expressing a desire to be examined on behalf of the 
Customs writers employed at the outports, and giving 
an outline of the evidence he is anxious to give, EH. 1. 


TRANSFERS : 


Cross and Martin. Recommend a free transfer of officials, 
as circumstances require, among offices of the same group, 
in order to absorb redundant officers. Martin, 3703. 
Cross, 8708-3704 and B. 13. 

Hogan. Transfers would be facilitated by the abolition of 
classification, B. 9. a. s 

Martin. See Cross. 

Terry. Outdoor officers of Customs deem it beneficial 
that they should be transferred to other departments of 
the service upon test examination as to capabilities, when 
made redundant by; reduction, B. 1. 6. 


a eo INDEX: 


U. 
Unirorm : 


Brady. In all other departments where men have to wear 
uniform, ithe uniform is found by the department, 
whereas the cost of outdoor officers’ uniform is stopped 
out of their pay annually, 1330. 


W. 


Wenpgan, evidence of. See Hogan. 


Wrstrcort, J. W., ride officer, Inland Revenue : 

Statement of the case of the ride officers, E. 8. 

WRiTERS AND TreMPpoRARY CLERKS: 

Goulburn. Writers as a whole are very useful, and do 
very much the same work as clerks, except that they 
do not receive or check money, as they do not give 
security. There is no fixed rule as to the number of 
writers to be employed at each office. The number 
varies according to the amount of suitable work, 7416- 
7417, 7419-7420. 

Does not think writers should be employed at the 
outports if they were discontinued in London, 7418. 


Employs both old Customs writers and Civil Service _ 


writers. There is not much difference between them as 
regards work, but tne latter are always discontented, 
7421, 7426, 7428-7429. 

Would like to have .a class of temporary clerks or 
writers from whom the higher classes should be recruited 
by very careful selection, 7424, 7429-7431. 

Thinks that if the old system of temporary clerks had 
been continued, it would have been very difficult to have 
sent'them away after many years service without super- 
annuation, although they entered on the express under- 
standing that they should not be entitled to superannua- 
tion, 7435-7438. 

Hogan. The employment of writers as a class is not 
desirable. Believes that the employment of the junior 
established clerks and officers, on even the mechanical 
work of their offices, serves to train them and make 
them better fitted for their more important duties. 
B. 9. a. 


: 


WRITERS AND TEMPORARY CLERKS—cont, 


McAllister... The writer system was introduced in Dublin — 
- ey but succeeded very badly, 1552-1557, and 

' Thompson... The duties ‘of the writers employed in the 
Customs, especially at the outports, are identical with 
those of the clerks in every respect; their work ‘is neither 
copying nor of a temporary character, and their pay, 
privileges, and prospects are quite inadequate as com 
pared with the responsibilities of their duties, E. 1. 


PF ae 


Youne, A., Joint Secretary, Inland Revenue Department: 
—— ( Evidence of, 2681-2684, 2755-2774, 


In the outdoor service, as long as a sufficient supply of 
able men can be secured to fill the higher posts, which 
are limited in number, it is better that the others should 
not be highly educated, considering the kind of work on. 
which they are employed, 2681. 

Staff appointments should be filled by selection without 
any educational test, 2682-2684, 

The Excise service is uniform throughout the country, 
the salary being the same for the same rank wherever a 
man may be stationed. Promotion is general throughout 
the service, 2756-2763. 

The duties of the outdoor staff are wholly distinet from 
those in the chief office. They are not trained for 
clerical work generally, 2764. 

Many of the outdoor officers are very superior men, and 
have difficult and responsible duties to perform, 2765— 
2766. 

Salarics of collectors and supervisors, 2767, 2772. 

Salary and. duties of the chief inspector, 2768-2771. 

The higher posts are open to all in the service, 2773. 

Number of outdoor staff, 2774. ‘ 
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